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THE UNIVERSITIES BILL 

ERYlitlle light has been thrown on the future of Oxford 
and Cambndge by the discussions in the House of 
Commons last week and this week Harassed as they are 
by the difficulties of the Eastern question, our legislators 
could not, perhaps, be expected to devote serious thought 
to the fortunes of higher education in England, but as Mr 
Knntchbull-Hugessen said,the debate was “certainly more 
suited to the debating societies of Oxford and Cambridge 
than to the arena of the House of Commons ” Lord F 
Hervey, who opened it, had little weightier to remark 
than that Mr. Grant Duff was “ no doubt a very learned 
and superior pei son,” and Mr Grant DulT's chief contri¬ 
bution was the venerable witticism that Lord F. Hervey 
ought to be earned round Lhe country by himself and 
other advanced reformers, as “ the shocking example” of 
the results of the present system Mr. Ticvelyan dnhghtcd 
the House and the country by the amusing patriotic 
statement that “It would not be possible to find in any 
European University forty mathematicians equal to the 
Wranglers in the Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, or 
twenty classical scholars to compare wi'h those who 
stood first in the Classical Tnpos at Cambridge or in the 
School of Literte Hmnaniotes at Oxford;” and with 
an equally cheerful indifference to the facts Mr Lowe 
replied that the teaching of the Universities was 44 simply 
disgraceful." When we add that there was much dispute 
whether the glories of Lord Macaulay, who was not “a 
resident fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge,” should be 
credited to that University, and that Sir William Har- 
couit was delighted to hear that an overworked judge 
like Sir Alexander Cockburn could find time, in spite of 
his work, to undertake the arduous office of chairman, 
which would require the “constant and daily attention of 
one having entire and absolute leisure,” we sum up most 
of what was interesting and novel in the discussion before 
going into Committee 

On two questions, however, which are of speculative 
importance, much incidental light was thrown. The 
Bill gives large enabling powers to the Commissioners, and 
Vol* xvl— No. 39a 


although, as “ An Oxford Man ” pointed out in Nai uke 
( vol. xv., p. 391), it is very doubtful whether large reforms 
can be effected even on Lhe initiative of a strong-willed 
and clear-headed Commission , it is perfectly certain that 
little or nothing can be done if Lhe Commissioners are 
feeble and without origination In their preparation of 
schemes for each of the forty colleges they aie to be asso¬ 
ciated with three residents from the college itself, and it 
is only from the colleges that they can get money to effect 
any reforms It is important therefore to understand 
what are the views of the Government with regard to Lhe 
reforms which are practical or possible, because it is to 
advance these views that the Commissions have been 
selected. Afterwards, everything depends on the Com¬ 
missioners themselves, on the spirit in which they have 
undertaken their task, and on the diligence, ability, and 
discretion with which they are likely to execute it. 

The Opposition olfered no foimal objection to any of 
the names proposed by the Government, but Lhey sug¬ 
gested the addition of three names to the Oxford and of 
two names to the Cambridge list. For Oxford they 
proposed lVof Bartholomew Price Prof. Huxley, and 
Prof. Max Muller, and for Cambridge Dr. llatcson, the 
master of St John's College, and Dr Hooker, the presi¬ 
dent of the Royal Society The addition of these names 
would have greatly strengthened the Commissions, and 
those who are anxious to see the Universities question 
treated in a generous spirit and with a wide knowledge 
of the subject might have been reasonably hopeful of 
good results. To our mind it is a fatal objection to Lhe 
Commissioners as they stand that they include no mem¬ 
bers who arc not alumni of the Universities on which they 
are to sit. Prof. Huxley and Dr Hooker would have been 
of the utmost service because they would have approached 
University questions from the point of view of men whose 
lives have been spent outside the Universities It is 
certainly important for the Commissioners to have a prac¬ 
tical acquaintance with working details, but that would 
surely have been sufficiently guaranteed by the presence oi 
nine University men on each Commission even though one 
outsider had been added to each. Prof. Huxley has sat 
on the Scotch Universities Commission, and has had the 
largest experience of teaching at unrestricted institutions 
like the School of Mines and South Kensington. Dr. 
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Hooker and he would have strengthened the hands of 
those who wish to sec science represented in our higher 
education, and the addition of their names would cer¬ 
tainly not have upscL the balance of the Commission, as 
Prof. Price, Dr Bateson, and Prof. Max Muller, would 
have adequately maintained the interests of the older 
studies Surely, when we are setting about the reform of 
our universities, we want all available information about 
the systems of foreign countries, and Prof, Max Muller 
could have told the Commissioners many things they 
have noL learnt from their own experience of Oxford and 
Cambridge The refusal of the Government to add any 
names to ihe original list was an unfortunate sign of the 
spirit in winch they have framed it, and of the attitude 
in which the Commissioners will face the problems before 
them Ministcis wcic successful, but their majorities were 
so small as to show that the sense of the few members who 
will not consent as partisans to vote on sulIi questions w as 
decidedly against Lhem 'lhey earned their point by 11, 
34, 24, 26, 32 votes on the successive divisions After 
their success nobody will care much what become* of a | 
bill which is meant to change as little as possible, when ( 
every crevice that could let in light from ihc outside | 
world is carefully stopped against it. j 

The speech of the Secretary ol War, who is Member j 
for the University of Oxford, and the general tone of the 
debate, tleaily confirm these anticipations There will 
be a slight restuction ot the “ prize fellowships," the new I 
Government name for the “ idle fellowships" of Lord j 
Salisbury There will not be a great exLension of the pro¬ 
fessoriate, provision even having been made for the amalga¬ 
mation of several professorships inLo one Some money - 
5 per cent from some colleges, 10 per cent froniotheis, 
nothing prihaps from a third class—will be taken from 
the colleges for university pm poses There is a provision 
“ for tlic extension, not foi the suppression," ol scholai- 
ships Only the supei flumes of the colleges are to go to 
Lhe University, and Mr Hardy has never had but one 
opinion on “what ^omc people called the endowment of 
research." He did not state that opinion so frankly as 
Mr. Trevelyan, but ihere was little doubt from the tone of 
his remarks that it was substantially the same — 

“It was a mistake, therefore, to assume that we could 
create in men such qualities by merely endowing old men, 
and in his opinion it would be better to throw the funds 
of the Universities inLo the sea rather than to bestow 
them in the manner which had been proposed The 
people whose prayers the House should listen to were the 
practical teacheis of the University, who were bound to 
celibacy, and who asked them to make their career a 
better one, to give them a reasonable income, and to 
allow them to marry without being compelled to resign 
their positions These gentlemen would have six months 
in the year, which they would be able to devote to the 
pursuit of science and literature. What they had to do 
was to find men for the places, and not places for the 
men. He begged them to consider well before they 
created a sort of hierarchy of sinecures and semt-sinecui es 
which unless human nature was radically altered by this 
Bill would only lead to academical jobbery and intellectual 
stagnation " 

No doubt Lhe wholesale conversion of the fellowships of 
residents and, for that matter, of non-residents into profes¬ 
sorships, created in a doctrinaire spirit, and apart from the 
gradual development of literature and science, would be 


recklessness and folly Nobody in his senses wants such 
a thing The real note of despair in the whole debate 
is that Oxford and Cambridge wish to be let alone, and 
Oxford and Cambridge men in the House are determined 
that they shall be let alone to consider every question as 
it comes up from the mere local point of view of Oxford 
and Cambridge. The jealous exclusion of outsiders is 
the surest proof of the intention of the framers of the bill 
and Lhe clearest prophecy of its issues 

The Committee made no real alterations in Lhe bill 
There was a desperate attempt to maim it by sLnking out 
even the possibility of endowments for reseaich It was 
resisted and defeated by an overwhelming majority. Mr. 
Hardy said 11 the noble lord and the hon. gentleman 
seemed to be under the apprehension that if research 
were brought into the University education would be 
driven out. On the conLrury, he held that no teaching 
could be successful that was not founded on the most 
minuLe research. There were, no doubt, many subjects 
of research which by their nature were not lucrative lr 
those who prosecuted them but the prosecution of which 
was of great importance to education throughout the 
country, and especially to the University in which they 
were earned on 1'hcre was, however, no intention to carry 
research to the extravagant lengths which some speakers 
and writers feared would be Lhe case, and which would 
utterly pervert the puiposes of the University So far 
from diminishing the educational power of the Univer¬ 
sity, that which was proposed would give to education a 
more solid basis than. 11 now possessed." Mr Trevelyan 
accepted Mr. llardy's statement as “in all respects satis¬ 
factory,” and added a remark none the less valuable tint 
it is almost a truism, “ They could noL have a University 
where education was pioccedmg without research proceed- 
I mg at the same time" The Commissions will thus be left 
at liberty to use the funds they can detach from the Col¬ 
leges for the endowment of research. But “ Researchers," 
as Prof. Syhester calls them, will not for many years to 
come, grow very fat on the good things of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

DEEP WELL-BORINGS IN LONDON 
''HE constantly increasing wants of our English metro¬ 
polis were very amply provided for during oall the 
earlier stages of its history by Lhe stores of water con¬ 
tained in the extensive beds of gravel lying within the 
Thames Valley These stores of water could be reached 
by means of shallow wells, and all the ancient and famous 
pumps of our city drew their supplies from this source 

But, as the population of the district increased, Lhe 
value of this source of water-supply became gieatly im¬ 
paired from two causes , firstly, the excessive dram upon 
it, caused by the rapid multiplication of wells, and 
secondly, the pollution of Us waters by the refuse-matter 
of a great city. 

Hence it became necessary to seek for new sources of 
water-supply, and the success which had already attended 
the construction of Artesian wells in the Tertiary districts 
of Northern France, led to attempts being made to obtain 
supplies in a similar manner by putting down borings 
through the impervious London Clay into the water¬ 
bearing beds of the Lower London Tertianes. 
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For a time the quantity of water thus obtained, as at 
Merton, Garrett, and many other points, seem to have 
induced the belief that an inexhaustible source of the all- 
essenlial element had been discovered , but the rapid 
multiplication of these Artesian wells soon revealed the 
fact that the new and valuable stores had their limit, and 
that this limit was being very rapidly approached in con¬ 
sequence of the excessive demands which were now being 
made upon the new source of supply. The deepening of 
the wells, by which means water was drawn from the 
Chalk, as well as from the Tertiary strata, promised, how¬ 
ever, to do something towards staving off the evil day 
when London would no longer be able to depend on 
drafts being honoured by her great subterranean bank 
Such was the sLatc of the question when Mr Prestwich, 
now Lhe Professor of Geology in the University of Oxford, 
undertook its complete investigation as an important 
geological problem No one more competent for the 
task could possibly have been found, for during many 
years Mr- Prestwich's studies had been devoted to the 
Tertiary deposits of the London and Hampshire basins , 
and his great work — u A Geological Inquiry respecting the 
Water-bearing Strata of the country around London with 
Refeiente especially to the Water-supply of the Metro¬ 
polis,which was published in 1851—is a. masterpiece of 
minute observation and close and accurate reasoning 
Moic than this, the geologist points lo the work with 
pardonable pnde, as affording convincing proof that his 
science has now acquncd a character for exactness, analo¬ 
gous lo that which is justly regarded as the crowning 
allnbute of astronomy After a most elaborate study of 
the nature and relations of the various strata which crop 
out all round the London Basin and of the disturbances 
to which they have been subjected since their deposition, 
Mr. rresLwich ventured on a bold prediction , namely, 
that the Chalk beneath London would be found to have a 
thickness of 650 feet, the Upper Greensand of 40 feet, 
and the Gault of 150 feet (Op at p. 142 ) 

At the time when this announcement was made no well 
in London had been sunk to a greater depth than 300 feet 
in the Chalk, but now we can appeal lo no less than four 
deep borings in the metropolis, which afford the most 
convincing proof of Lhe reliability of the data, and the accu¬ 
racy of the reasoning by which Mr Prestwich arrived at 
his interesting results. For the sake of distinctness, wc 
place the estimated and determined results side by side 
in a tabular form . 
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When ius remembered that the Chalk graduates down¬ 
wards insensibly into the Upper Greensand, and that 
it is almost impossible to decide on Lheir line of sepa¬ 
ration m the cores brought up by boring operations, it will 
be admitted on all hands that the agreement between the 
estimated and proved results is marvellously close. 

One ol the most important conclusions of Mr Prest- 
wich's work was that the strata below the Gault, the so- 
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called Lower Greensand," would in the future afford a 
most valuable underground source of water-supply to our 
overgrown city 

But in 1855 Mr. Godwin-Austen brought before the 
Geological Society of London his masterly essay " On 
the Possible Extension of the Coal-Measures beneath 
the South-Eastern Part of England,” in which he an¬ 
nounced the conclusion—based on a most elaborate study 
of the geological structure of the South of England and 
the adjoining portions of the Continent of Europe—that 
an old ridge of PaLeozoic rocks underlies the line of the 
Thames Valley, and is only concealed from us by the 
Upper Cretaceous strata 

Mr Godwui-Austen’s announcement was as strikingly 
verified as was that of Mr Trestwich ; for, in the same 
year that it was made, a boring at Kentish Town which 
passed through the Gault, reached a curious senes of red 
rocks which arc now believed by geologists to be either a 
portion of the old Palaeozoic ridge itself, or a set of litto¬ 
ral deposits formed upon its flanks. And in 1857 the 
deep boring at Harwich afforded still more unmistakable 
evidence of the existence of this old Paleozoic ridge in 
the fact that black slaty rocks were found immediately 
below the Gault clay 

Although the old ridge of TaJ.uozoic rocks must thus 
limit the area of Lhe available water-bearing “ Lower 
Greensand ” beneath the metropolitan district, yet Prof 
Prestwich has constantly argued that very large and 
valuable supplies of water will yet in all probability be 
obtained from the latter source 

Hence it is that the endeavour to tap this great subter¬ 
ranean reservoir, which is now being carried out in such 
an enterprising spirit by the Messrs Meux and Co,, in 
the Tottenham Court Road, is attracting so much atten¬ 
tion from geologists and engineers The nodular beds at 
the base of the Gault were reached at a depth of 999 feet 
from the surface, and some sixLy feet of rot k below has 
since been penetrated 1 he splendid cores brought up 
by the diamond-borer are at once submitted to Mr. 
Robert Etheridge, the paleontologist of the Geological 
Survey, who is carefully studying every trace of fossils 
which they exhibit At present there are very strong 
grounds for believing that the "Lower Greensand” has 
been reached, and we soon hope to be able to announce 
that the new source of water supply, so long ago pointed 
out by Prof. Prestwich, has at last been made available 
for the ever-increasing necessities of this great city. 

J. W. Jldd 


LAI HAM'S ENGLISH DICTIONAR Y 
A Dictionary of the English Language, Abridged by 
the Editor from that of Dr Samuel Johnson, as Edited 
by Robert Gordon Latham, M A., M.D., &c. (London. 
Longmans and Co., 1876) 

W E consider ourselves justified in reviewing an 
English dictionary in these pages for two reasons f 
first, because the method of ns construction ought to be 
rigidly scientific, and second, because a large proportion 
of the words in any modern English dictionary must 
necessarily be scientific terms. 

It is admitted by all competent to pronounce an opinion 
that there is ample room for a new dictionary of the 
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English language , that when Dr. Latham undertook the 
task for which his attainments so well fit him, he had an 
excellent opportunity for doing a splendid service to our 
tongue and making for himself a lasting name The only 
diLLioniiles that make any pretence to exhaustivenesss, 
Wehbtci’a, Worcester’s, and ihc Imperial, with all their 
merits, come far short of what an ideal national dictionary 
should be, and they cannot for one moment be compared 
uith LiUrd's magnum opus. WebsteFa etymology is ex¬ 
tremely unsatisfactory and misleading in its method, the 
vocabulary is a conglomeration on no principle, and the 
dehniuons are too frequently unmethodical We consider 
Worcester in some respects more satisfactory, more scien¬ 
tific in its method than Webster The Imperial is rather 
a small encyclopedia than a dictionary, minute descrip¬ 
tion frequently giving place to definition, and the vocabu¬ 
lary being much fuller than that of any existing dictionary 
Ihis feature, however, seems rather to be the result of a 
desire to crowd m as many words as possible than of 
any wcll-considcrcd scientific plan The etymology of 
the Imperial might nlmost have been written a century 
ngo Thus Dr Latham had a splendid field before him, 
and LiLtrd has shown what one man is capable of doing 
m the way of dictionary-making We need not for the 
hundredth lime contrast his work with the endless pot¬ 
tering of the French Academy Perhaps it scarcely needs 
Lo be proved that in the construction of a dictionary, as 
in most other great undertakings, failure will surely be 
the lcsu’t unless one competent man has the supreme 
cn'iiuiand. 

J he wojk before us is an abridgment of Dr. Latham’s 
larger work in lour quarto volumes The abridgment 
has been nude mainly by the omission of the illustrative 
quotations winch furm so Urge a ferUuie in the larger 
work, and of certain disquisitions on extremely minute 
points which occur during Llic progress of the work 
Many will be of opinion that the omission of the latter is 
distinctly bcneticul, they are too frequently liUle else 
than laborious trilling. The omission of the quotations 
is, no doubt, a disadvantage ; they bear the same relation 
to and thiow the same light on the definition that speci¬ 
mens do in the case of geology and experiments in other 
sciences A very few have been retained, and it would 
have been an advantage had there been many more, as 
there might easily h.ive been had the various meanings 
under each word been run on instead of being para¬ 
graphed 

Dr. Latham calls lus dictionary a new edition of 
Johnson, if iL were only this it would be at once a 
confession that the woik was an anachronism To bring 
the heroic old compiler’s work up to date would re¬ 
quire quite as much labour as Johnson bestowed on the 
original; and as Dr. Latham’s work has so much that 
is new in all departments, we must regard its title as 
mainly an act of courtesy to the memory of “ the great 
txicographer.” As the abridgment contains' all the 
vocabulary of the larger work, the two in this respect may 
be regarded as identical, and from its size and price, the 
larger work is evidently meant to be a practically com¬ 
plete English dictionary. 

Dr. Latham’s vocabulary is of course much more 
extensive Lhan that of Johnson. He has read largely in 
modern works in all departments of literature and 


science, and thus been able to register many words that 
did not exist in Johnson’s time, as well as many new 
meanings that have been given to old words. The con¬ 
sideration of vocabulary is probably the most serious 
that comes before any one who sets hunself to the labo¬ 
rious task of compiling a dictionary H is duty is certainly 
to set down all words used by reputable writers But is 
this all ? How far back is an English dictionary-maker 
to go? to Spencer or to Chaucer? Mr. Freeman might 
possibly say to “ Beowulf.” Who are to be considered 
“reputable” writers? Should only ‘‘reputable” writers 
be taken into account ? And should no word that has 
not been printed in a regular way be admitted ? How 
far should slang terms and provincialisms, including 
Scotticisms {pace Prof Blackie) be admitted? Again, 
what is to be considered literature ? Must all science be 
excluded, and the vocabulary be confined to such words 
as occur in poetry, btlUs lc(trcs J history, philosophy? 
These and many other questions must be settled at the 
very outset by the compiler of a dictionary making any 
pretence to completeness, and we are glad to see that, to 
a consideiable extent, Dr Latham his settled them on 
Lhe hbcral side. His aim has apparently been to make a 
work that would be useful to people of wide culture and 
general reading, and he has interpreted the English lan¬ 
guage to be the language used by the people of England 
in expressing their thoughts on the varied subjects that 
engage then attention 

Wc are at a loss to discover the principle, however, on 
which Dr. Latham has compiled his vocabulary He has 
certainly inserted a large selection of scientific terms, but 
the selection appears to us to have been nude in a capri¬ 
cious and arbitiary manner He has, for example, given 
many of the technical names of the divisions and sub¬ 
divisions of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, but it is 
not easy to see by what clue he has been guided. Why 
should Raptores and Natntores find a place while Scan- 
sores, Insessores, and all Lhe other avian orders are 
omuted ? Is it that the two former have been de¬ 
tected by Dr Latham in some ‘ literary ” writer, while 
he has failed to come across the latter 71 Even Am¬ 
phibia and Amphibian find no place, nor the adjective 
Avian. We find Infjaoria and Cetacea, and Mono- 
tremata, but no Rodnitia nor Carnivora, nor a host of 
uLatr names even moie likely Lhan those capriciously re¬ 
gistered to be inquired for by readers of works of popular 
zoology. It is a very nice question whether this class of 
words should be admitted at all into an English dic¬ 
tionary, but if it be decided affirmatively the only satis¬ 
factory scientific method is to admit all. A generic 
name (r t ;, Dionjea) in this respect is quite as important 
as that of the largest subdivision m zoology or botany. 

fhe defects of the dictionary are equally apparent in 
other scientific departments. We find Oolitic and Priassic 
and Drift, Lhe last in some detail, but not Liurentian nor 
Cambrian, nor such a common word as Pothole. Bio¬ 
genesis, Abiogenesis, Heterogenesis, and Bacteria are 
conspicuous by their absence , as are also Eozoon, Atoll, 
Globigerina, Hippanon, and Amphioxus * Lepidosiren is 
given in some detail To Basin no geological meaning 
is assigned Palaeozoic (with a bare reference of 
Comozoic and Mezoic) is found, but not Azoic ; Per¬ 
mian, but not Devonian, Silurian, or Purbeck; Laby- 
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rinthodont but not Fycnodont. We have Protoplasma 
but neither Protoplasm nor Protoplasmic. Photosphere 
we find, but not Chromosphere, nor Corona in its 
solar application, and neither Heliostat nor Side- 
rostat. The dictionary contains various terms in elec¬ 
tricity and magnetism, but not Magneto-Electric, Eleclro- 
lhology, Quantivalence, Anode, nor Cathode Darwinian 
and Darwinism, long since used as cunent common 
terms, find no place her , and no ore would guess from 
the definitions of Evolution and Development the im¬ 
mense significance which these terms have assumed jn 
recent times. 

Wc could give many instances of similar caprice in the 
admission of scientific terms, but our space does not 
admit of it But it is not alone in this class of terms 
that the vocabulary appears to us to be defective , many 
words are wanting which, we venture to tlnnk, any man 
of common sense would look for in a modern English 
dictionary ot Lhe prcLensions of that edited by Dr. 
Latham. Under Mule a reference is made to the spin- 
ning-jenny, but under neither Spinning nor Jenny is the 
use of the teim explained Readers of Arctic nairativcs 
will look in vain for an explanation of Ice-foot and Ice- 
master, and the reader will not be surprised at the omis¬ 
sion of Snider, Whitworth, and Mitrailleuse. Can any 
sound reason be given for omitting such a word as 
Croquet? And where are we to look for an explanation 
of such national terms as Over and Bye, if not in the 
most recent of English dictionaries, which registers the 
“ cricket.il 11 signification of Stump ? The work is evi¬ 
dently not meant for ciiculation in America, if we may 
judge from the absence of all Americanism^ even those 
which have become current coin in the English tongue, 
such as Bunkum, Caucus, Mocassin. Might not such 
words as Ecchymosis and Deoppilation have been spared 
(who is likely to look for them?) in favour of some or all 
of lhe terms referred to Many words found in Tennyson, 
Morris, and Swinburne are marked as “obsolete,” 
showing the danger of using ilic epithet at all 

The etymology seems to us unsatisfactory To words 
whose origin is simple and obvious two or three lines are 
sometimes devoted ; while of others whose etymology is 
certain enough, but which it would have Laken some time 
and trouble to (race, no satisfactory information is given. 
What satisfaction is it to be told simply that Abandon 
comes from French abandonncr y especially when the 
history of lhe word can be so beautifully traced ? 
There is a like want of proportion in the definitions, 
which are in most cases extremely meagre, but in some 
1 cases capriciously and unnecessarily diffuse. In the ar¬ 
rangement of the various definitions under each word, 
moreover, wc fail to discover, as a rule, any logical or 
historical method. In this as in some other respects 
Dr. Latham has stuck too closely to the old lines of 
dictionary construction, and missed the opportunity of 
compiling a work which might have cast all other similar 
works into the shade. We cannot say that it has de¬ 
throned either Webster or Worcester, unsatisfactory in 
many respects as these are ; and there are two or three 
smaller and cheaper dictionaries, which we vcnLurc to 
think would be more useful to the general reader 
The field is still unoccupied, for Dr. Latham’s work can 
never, in our opinion, serve as the 4 standard dictionary of 


our language. The work is handsome and well printed, 
and the “ Historical Sketch of the English Language 11 
is thoroughly satisfactory. 


GUILLEM IN'S “ WORLD OF COMETS ,J 
The World of Comelt. By Amddde Guilleinin. Trans¬ 
lated and Edited by James Glaisher, F R S. (London 
Sampson Low and Co., 1877 ) 

M R. GLAISIIER mentions that he was anxious that 
M. Guillemm's interesting work upon comets should 
appear in our language, from the fact of there not being 
so far any volume that occupied the ground covered by it, 
while, it may be added, that the recent important advances 
in this branch of the science renders a pretty complete 
summary of progress in late years a most desirable help 
and guide to the student, scattered as the reports of such 
progress almost necessarily are in the publications of 
scientific societies and in periodical scientific works flt 
home and abroad. 

'i he greater portion of the volume before us relates to 
those particular departments of the subject which may be 
expected to interest the general reader. The historical 
portion, especially m the earlier ages, when comets were 
regarded as ome^s, good or bad, to the time when Newton 
developed the laws by which their motions are governed, 
naturally commences Lhe work, then follow chapters 
upon their mbits, the periodical comets from the short 
revolution of Encke's comet, to the revolutions of several 
thousands of yeais which have been assigned whh a 
greater or less degree of probability to olher of these 
bodies, mere particular descriptions of several great 
comets in recent Limes, as the comets of 174*1, 181 r, 1643, 
1858, 1 Kb 1, and the great comet of Coggia in 1874, which 
nude its appearance just prior to the publication of M. 
Guillemm's treatise. It is, however, in what we must 
term cometary physics that the volume 19 most com¬ 
plete, and ui which its interest and probable usefulness 
will mainly consist The theories of Olbers, Bessel, Faye, 
Roche, Tyndall, Tait, and others are noticed in n popular 
and readable style, and are fairly considered collectively, 
though differences of opinion must stfjl prevail with regard 
to any inferences to be drawn from them The researches 
of Dr Huggins, Prof Secchi, MM Wolf and Rayet, in 
the spectral analysis of the light of comets, and particu¬ 
larly of Coggia’s Comet of 1874, are described, and to 
these results, as collected by M. Guillemin, Mr. Glaisher 
has added an important article by Mr. Lockyer, which 
appeared while the great comet of 1874 wag still visible, 
and in which aie detailed the results of spectroscopic 
examination of the light of the comet with the aid of Mr. 
NewalTs great refractor. The eduor has also made Some 
very desirable additions to M Guillemm's chapter on 
"The Common Orig'n of Shooting Stars and Comets." 

The work concludes with a list of elliptic comets and 
their elements and with a general catalogue of coinctary 
orbits to 1876 

We have said that probably the chief interest and value 
of M Guillemin’s "World of Comets 11 will be found to 
consist in the extensive portion of his volume devoted to 
cometary physics, to the theories which have been ad¬ 
vanced to explain their varied aspect, and the formation 
of the enormous trains by which some comets are accom- 
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panied. The comets of short period—a most interesting 
class—might well have been treated in somewhat greater 
detail, and in this division of the work we note several 
oversights Thus it is stated that the researches of Dr. 
Axel Muller upon the motion of Faye's Comet, show that 
that body supports the theory of a resisting medium, first 
supposed to be indicated by Enckc’s investigations relat¬ 
ing to the comet which bears his name ; but as long since 
as the } ear 1865 Dr Axel Moller had relinquished this 
idea, and from a rigorous discussion of the observations 
at the first three appearances, alluded to by M Guillemin, 
had succeeded in representing the observations by the 
simple application of the planetary perturbations, with¬ 
out any hypothesis whatever, and his later researches 
have also negatived the existence of any Lrace of the 
effect of a resisting medium upon the motion of this 
comet Theie is some ambiguity in the definition of the 
element tt, or the longitude of the perihelion in the orbit 
of a comet , from Lhe explanation given by M Guillemin 
it might rather be inferred that the longitude 13 reduced 
to the ecliptic, which is not the case The comet dis¬ 
covered by I)e Vico at Rome, February 20, 1846, is dupli¬ 
cated, appealing first on p, 140 with a revolution of lifty- 
fivc years, and again on p 143 with a period of sevenly- 
Lhree ytais , the foinicr period resulted from one of the 
earlier calculations lhgoU’s comet of 1783 35 named 
amongst the contents of a chapter p 133, but there is ro 
further reference to it In the catalogue of orbits, theie 
are several cases since the year 1866 where the inclina¬ 
tion has been reckoned overgo", as is frequently the rase 
amongst Lhe German computers, and with the unnecessary 
addition of the letter R in the column headed 11 direction 
of motion " To render these oibiLs consistent with the 
method hitherto in general use, and indeed adopted 
exclusively in the preceding part of the catalogue, the 
inclination given lequires to be subtracted from 180”, and 
for the longitude of perihelion given in the fourth column, 

2 — 7T, should be substituted 

These, however, are small defects which may easily be 
avoided in a future edition As a whole, M Guillemin's 
<( World of Comets” must prove a welcome aid to the 
student on entering upon this branch of astronomy 

J R. Hind 


OUR ROOK SHELF 

b<rwnt'?\ Inorganic Chcmidiy . Edited by Henry Watts, 
B.A , F R S. Twelfth Edition (London Churchills ) 

In the present edition of this well-known manual the 
publishers have, wisely as we think, determined to divide 
it into two parts. In its old form the work had grown to 
be as unhandsome and cumbersome a volume as could 
be well imagined , like an overgrown yeast-cell it was 
obviously getting too big to hold together much longer, 
and many a student on his way to and from the lecture- 
ruom must have wondered, as he struggled to get the 
thick squat book into a comfortable carrying position, 
why the process of gemmation was so long delayed 

The present volume, which treats of physical and inor¬ 
ganic chemistry, contains a considerable amount of ntw 
matter, and may be regarded as an accurate representation 
o( the present state of knowledge on these subjects, Among 
the 11101 e important additions we may menuon an account 
of Mendeleeffs Laws of Period icity/and a very good digest 
of what is known concerning the new metal gallium 
and its compounds, this element is associated with 
indium, with the probable atomic weight 68, as already 


indicated by M. Mendeleetf. The position of the ceritc 
metals is also determined in accordance wiLh the specific- 
heat estimations recently made by Hillebrand. On the 
other hand, it may be doubted if iodine tetrachloride has 
any real existence, and Michaelts has proved that the 
reaction 3?bS0 1 + 2P0C1 3 3SO a Cl, + Pb 3 P 2 0 8 is not 
realised in practice. On the whole, however, the work 
fully maintains its reputation as a faithful exponent of 
the state of contemporary chemical knowledge T. 

The Microscoftist: a Manual of Microscopy and Compen¬ 
dium 0/ the Microscopic Sciences Third edition By 
J H, Wythe, A M., M.D (London . Churchill, 1877.) 

It is now some twenty-five years since the first edition of 
this work appeared, and as the author himself remarks in 
his Preface, it is no small compliment to a work of this 
kind LhaL for so many years it should hold a place among 
works of reference, although surrounded by larger and 
moie pretentious volumes. For this third edition the 
book has been entirely rewritten, the advancement of mi¬ 
croscopical science having naimally rendered consider¬ 
able cnlaigcnients necessary. Still the work retains its 
principal qualities as before, viz , the precise and clear 
language, the absence of all unnecessary verbiage, and 
last but not least, the excellent arrangement of the con¬ 
tents. Thus after a brief reference to the history and 
! importance of microcopy, we have able descriptions of 
the micioscope itself and its accessories, followed by 
I general remarks on its use and the more modem methods 
of microscopic investigation. Then, after a short chapter 
on the mounting and preserving of objects, we come to 
well-written and richly illustrated treatises on the appli¬ 
cation of the instrument in ihe different sciences, each 
science being spoken of in turn and in a separate chapter. 
For the beginner this arrangement is of special value, as 
it enables him quickly to form a general idea of the whole 
domain of microscopy. Mineralogy and Geology are 
followed by a chapter on Microscopic Chemistry ; then 
the author treats of Microscopic Biology, devoting a 
chapter to Vegetable Histology and Botany, one to Zoo¬ 
logy, the next to Animal Histology, and the last to 
Practical Medicine and PaLhology. 

The illustrations are original to a great extent , many 
also arc taken from the works uf Carpenter, Frey, 
Strieker, Billroth, and Rindflcisch The larger plates, of 
which there are twenty-seven, are particularly well drawn, 
and add greatly to the general excellence of the work. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[7 he I ditor does not hold himself fisfousiblt for opinions expressed 
by hi \ correspondents Neither can he undo take to return, 
or io com 1 pond unth the ivrtttrs of, rejected manuscripts . 
No notve is taken of anonymous communications. 

The Editor urgently requests correspondents to ketp their letters as 
short as possible The pressure on hts space is so great that it 

is impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance even of com¬ 
munications containing interesting and novel fads ] 

Hog-Wallowa and Prairie Mounds 

JlinoiNc. from Ihe descriptions of these deposits, they must 
be nearly, if not quite, identical with those which I described in a 
paper on “ The Ancient Glaciers North and East of Llangollen,” 
read at the British Association, 1865 These are a b cries of 
heaps of glacial dnft covering more or less completely the 
habilaL of Cheshire Cheese, 1 «r, Lhe Vale Royal itself, and the 
slopes winch extend from it to Lhose Welsh Mountains that are 
so prominently seen from Chester. These mounds vary in size 
and shape according to their position They are very well 
defined and numerous in the valley of lhe Alyn, between Wrex¬ 
ham nnd Mold, where they have the form of oblong hoe-back 
mounds usually lying parallel to each other with tneir longer 
axes (if I may use lhe term) nearly at right angles to the geneial 
slope of the surface. They may be counted by hundreds, and in 
some parts arc so near together as lo form a series of connected 
undulations. They are largest and most abundant opposite the 
mouths of Llie lateral valleys opening into the main valley of the 
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Alyn Their origin is well indicated m these positions, by the 
manner in which they lie opposite the mouths of the valleys at 
right angles to 'he course of the present streams. 

The most remarkable of all these is a long ridge mnning 
parallel to the Great Western Kail way near Gresford. It u 
marked and shaded on the ordnance geological map. Bailey 
Hill, Mold, is another. This Is attributed to the Danes— 
described in the guide books as a Danish fortification. I have 
proved the glacial origin of these mounds by finding in them 
striated subangular boulders, that have travelled considerable 
distances , such, for example, as laige blocks of Lhe LUnarmon 
limestone, and rounded lumps of curly cannel, that must have 
crossed the ridge cl the Hope Mountain, the height ol which 
vanes from 300 to 800 feet above the Lees wood and Tryddn 
valleys from which the coal must have been earned On one 
occasion, during the construction of the Wrexham Mold and 
Conroh's Quay Railway, I saw a large hre blazing in a navvy's 
shed, and upon examination found that the fuel was curly 
cannel they had found m making a culling They described 
this find as two pieces, each one u bigger than a man's head " 
I brought away an unbi.int fragment of about 2 lbs. weight It 
was a subangulai corner, smoothed and faintly striated '1 he 
nearest cannel scam to this place—which is over the millstone 
grit—is about four milrs, with ibe Hope Mountain intervening 

A curious example of the unexpected bearings of scientific 
investigations upon commercial interest was presented by these 
canntI boulders Two or three years before I commenci cl Lhe 
study of Lhe ancient glaciation of this district, Mr. W C Ifussey 
Jones had proved the value of this curly cannel as a source of 
paraffin, and what arc called paraffin oils, &.c Great excitement 
resulted, and a great rush was made to “ the fhntshirt oildorado ” 
This curly cannel was sold at prices varying from tu cnty-five shil¬ 
lings to tluriy shillings per ton at the piL'<? mouth, wlnle the price of 
ordinary mn in coal was only six sfidlinns "the owners of this 
cannel, or holders of leases or " tak notes," giving a licence to work 
it, made large sums of money (as much as So,000/ was paid for the 
transfer of one lease), and consequently great search was made 
for new seams Among the searchers were the farmers, land¬ 
owners, and outside speculator®, who commenced boring and 
sinking and fomung companies for cannel mining in the region 
covered by these "hog wallows," the evidence upon which 
their expectations were based being the discovery of pieces of 
cannd on or near lhe surface*, turned up by lhe plough or other¬ 
wise. Many thousands of pounds were thus waded One very 
worthy man, that I knew very well a hardworking Welsh 
Jarmer—spent the savings of a whole life-time in searching 
fur cannel on lus farm, where he had frequently turned up frag¬ 
ments m ploughing If is death speedily followed his ruin 
'Ihere were many other similar cases Had I commenced my 
Investigations three years sooner I might have explained the 
strange and apparently incomprehensible anomaly ol Leeswood 
cannel being found on the south side of lhe Chester and Mold 
Railway, and in the neighbourhood of Caergwrle, in spite of an 
intervening ridge of mounlain. 

One very curious and instructive feature of these mounds is 
their change of shape as wc proceed from the hill slopes Lowards 
the great plain known as the Vale Royal, which was formerly a 
great estuary or fjord of the Dee Instead of the long and 
rather steep hogback ridges we now find a general ou Lip reading 
deposit dotted here and there rather sparsely with obtuse conical 
mound*, so obtuse and so much disturbed by agricultural opera¬ 
tions that Ihey can only be detected by careful observation. 

My explanation of these differences is that the glacier which 
planed the millstone grit of the Hope Mountain by sweeping 
over and around it, originally spread out upon the waters cf the 
estuary now forming Lhe Vale Royal, and thus formed the out- 
spread deposit; that it afterwards receded, and the icebergs that 
broke off and Boated away from it were stranded here and there, 
thawed, deposited their contents, and thereby formed Lhe 
mounds, while the oblong ridges mark the fined slep-by-sLep 
recession and oscillations of the dying glacier, which formed 
them partly as terminal moraines, and partly by ploughing up 
and thruoting before it, in the course of its advancing oscilla¬ 
tions, the previously deposited glacial drift I throw out these 
speculations suggestively, to be taken for what they are.wonh ; 
they fit the facts well enough so lar as I have heen able to study 
them, but the main object of this letter is to direct attention to 
this and other corresponding deposits near at home that appear 
to me to be worth* of further investigation, especially by resi¬ 
dents in tbe neighbourhood and the members of local field- 
dubs, &c The Liverpool Naturalists' Field Club paid a vlsR to 


the district while I lived there, and I showed the geological 
members some of these deposlLs W. MattIKU Williams 

Belmont, Twickenham, April 24 

It is apparent from Prof Le Conte's description of the prairie 
mounds (NalUKK, vol. xv. p. 530) that the drift mounds figured 
and mentioned by me (vol, xv p. 379) have quite different 
origins The prairie mound would seein to be somewhat similar 
and have the same origin as a tussocky bog or mountain. The 
formation of a tussocky bog has been described In “ Valleys and 
their Relation to Fissures, &c p 14 A tussocky mountain 
is similarly formed ; very hot weal her cracks the peaty up] er soil 
forming deep fissures , while subsequent weathering changes Lhe 
portions between the fissure into small hills I lately saw on 
the coast of Wicklow a considerable area of ^Lolian drift of this 
hummocky nature, the hillocks being about four feet high. 
They were so regular as to have the appearance of being moulded 
from one model r I hese could not possibly have their origin m 
fissures , but they seemed to have a connection with bunches of 
bent, round which the wind collected heaps of sand. Hut again 
why should the bundles of this grass grow at regular intervals? 
In the same neighbourhood Borne of this /Eolian drift is piled in 
long parallel ridges, about five or six feet high, and having quite 
an artificial look These evidently are wind formed , but how it 
is hard to conjecture, as they run oblique to the prevailing and 
moht effective winds G if. KlNAHAN 

Ovoca, April 24 

Greenwich aa a Meteorological Observatory 

In Mr Buchan's objections to the hypothesis that the tempera 
hire of Greenwich is raised by the proximity of London one 
most important consideration has been omitted. Granted that 
the mean temperaiure of the summer months, June to September, 
is o u 9 higher at Greenwich than at the eight other stations re¬ 
ferred to, it does not follow that this alone is the cause of the 
higher average temperature at the former place. Greenwich 
occupies a position farther from the Atlantic and nearer the 
Continent than the majority of the selected stations, and wc 
might therefore expect to find it subject not only to a higher 
temperature in summer, but also to a lower temperature m 
winter Tf this be so, the excess which Mr Buchan admits may 
be accounted for by the raising of the mean winter temperature 
from artificial causes , and this view of Lhe case seem lo be con¬ 
firmed by observation. The station aL Leyton, Es^x, supplies 
the requisite data , for, although near London and rapidly in¬ 
creasing in population, it if, or rather was, in a country district 
when the observations were made It is situated on the verge 
of lipping Forest, is separated from London by the Hackney 
Marshes, is ralhei more than bf miles in a direct line from St 
Haul's Cathedral, from which Greenwich is 4} miles distant, and 
is 7 miles nearly north of the last-mentioned place The meteoro¬ 
logical observations were undertaken with tne express intention 
of comparing them with those at lhe Royal Observatory, with 
which object the instruments were mounted on a stand precisely 
similar to the Greenwich bland, and the exposure was unexcep¬ 
tionable The comparison relates to the daily maximum and 
minimum temperatures for the three years ending November, 
1863 The average was at Greenwich 50° 4, Lryton 49 0 9 
Allowing for elevation, the results are — 
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These results prove that Greenwich is wanner than Leyton, 
which is farther removed from the influence of London, and that 
during the winter months the temperature Is higher both by day 
and night, but chiefly by night, when Ibe excess is i°3; also 
that in summer, while tbe nights at Greenwich are warmer than 
at Leyton, the days are cooler. The inference is that the artificial 
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heat of London sensihly affects Greenwich, mostly by raising the 
temperature of the air in winter and at night, when it might be 
expected to do so with the greatest effect ; and that the tem¬ 
perature at Greenwich by day in summer is depressed by [he 
smoky atmosphere hindering the transmission of ihe sun’s rays 
when they are most potent, H S, Eaton 

Croydon, April 24 


Ancient Characters at Cissbury 
Two yeais ago some maiks were discovered at the entrances 
of galleries in one of the pits at Cissbury, which appeared to 
have been scratched on the chalk with n flint instrument They 
were suspiciously like figures or masons’ marks, but yet had all 
the tints of age, and resembled more or less early letters, 1 The 


little woodcuts 16 ' 4 + represent the forms with sufficient 

exactness Other marks found shortly afterwards in a second pit 
were thought to be merely a trellis pattern In attempting to cut 
them out of the rock, the chalk was broken into fragments, but 
fortunately rubbings had been previously taken 

The doubt as to the genuineness of the above marks was 
removed hy the further discovery, in September, 1875, of a third 
set (Rgnin at the rntrance of a gallery) in another pit at Ciss- 
bury Camp They were arranged in two lines, the lower one 
presenting all the appearance of an inscription, A number 
of detached blocks, with distinctive marks upon them, were 
found in this pit amongst the rubble with which it was filled 
One of these block*, which was discovered about five feet below 
the surface, had four definite marks scratched upon it at even 
distances 

Up to the lime that this lluril pit was opened no distinctive 
marks had bren met with, except those above-mentioned, though 
there weie many thousand accidental pick-marks on the walls 
and loose chalk 


1 have now Lhe satisfaction of mentioning that upon examining 
with more care the marks found m the second pit, the diagonal 
scratches of Lhe trellis prove to be eight branching characters of a 
peculiar form. T he vertical scores which cross Lhem turn out to 
be Inter additions, cut with a finer tool than the serrated flint 
that has lefi Us mark on the more superficial and broader lines of 
the characters beneath In the following woodcut lhe vertical 
lines are not shown, nnd the rune-like forms are placed slightly 
further apart than us adually Lhe case , the characters themselves, 
however, arc facsimiles a — 



Tracings and photographs hove hern submitted to Professors 
Sayce and Kh)s p and also to l)r llaigh and other paleo¬ 
graphies, who all consider the maiks to be characters, though 
unable at piesent to give an opinion as to their date BuL several 
on the detached blocks found near the surface, it is thought, may 
possibly be Anglo-Saxon. 

Some of your correspondents may perhaps he able to say 
whether simitar forms have been met with elsewhere Can it be 
that the branching characters are examples of thesyrpbcils alluded 
to in the traditions of Lhe Bards ? 

I may mention that Dr. Haigh thinks that the Celts had 
writing distinct Aom and earlier than the Oghams; and he has 
noticed on the stones of a sepulchral chamber at Kery.ival, in 
Dnttany, signs very like letters J Park JIareujun 


The Rocks of Charnwood Forest 
II has been a matter of regret to geologists that Mr. Plant 
has not published in some accessible form his stores of knowledge 
on Cbarnwoo^. We cannot tell how far our facts may be new 
to him, buL wb believe that wc have been able to make consider¬ 
able correctfflta in and additions to all contained in Jukes, 
Aosted, ColfljpUi or the Survey Memoir, 

* Joun 1 AntHtopol fmt, No 18, p 165 

* The l-ru character, on the right of the iiucnplion, lug been corrected 
by lengthening the upper Mroke In the rubbing it was accidentally de- 

-«thecffrom tne crcm lines 


We are glad to find Mr Plant supporting ns on the intrusive 
character of the syenites. But the question can hardly be re¬ 
garded as previously settled Mr, Coleman leaned to the Idea 
of their priority to the stratified rocks, Prof. Jukes to then 1 being 
contemporaneous, and Prof Ansted to their being metamorphic. 
When in Nature (vol xv p. 97) Prof Green suggested the 
first of these views no one adduced any proof to the contrary 
Of all that Mr. riant sa>ft we were well aware, but could not 
regard the evidence as conclusive Our opinion is founded on 
the lamination of actual contacts between syenite and sedi¬ 
mentary Tock, a thing which so far as we know hat. not pre¬ 
viously been described. 

We are well acquainted with the very curious “altar stones” 
which are doubtless of volcanic origin, hut these and the rocks 
of Bardon no more prove the Markfield syenite to be intrusive, 
than the ashes and breccias of the Uorrowdale series prove the 
intrusive character of the Wastwaler granite. Further, we 
cannot admit any connection between the Bardon “green¬ 
stones” and the Markfield syenite. T. G. Bonnky 

St. John’s College, Cambridge, April 28 E. Hill 


Yellow Crocuses 

Several years ago I observed that snowdrops which I had 
intioduced into my garden were destroyed by poultry getting in 
among them at the hungry season when these are in blossom. 
I recollect placing a bantam cock in the garden, and observed 
that he pecked hastily at a few of the blossoms, and then left 
off. I Lhen tore up pieces of writing paper and spread them 
over the newly turned-up soil These were hastily visited and 
as hastily dropped by a few of the poultry Next I procured 
some Indian corn, and scattered it among the poultry for the 
first time A few hens tried to swallow a grain here and there, 
but left the most of them, It required two or three days’ expe¬ 
rience to get them to feed on the Indian corn, and a very short 
time taught them to exclude snowdrop blossoms from their bUl 
of fare May not the case of Lhe crocuses mentioned by Mr. 
Kenshaw be explained as similar to that of schoolboys, who 
eagerly try a bright unknown berry and soon leave off when it is 
unpalatable ? At least so I explained the fact of my snowdrops 
being more fiercely attacked on their first appearance in the 
garden than ever Lhty have been since. 

Our glen in a few weeks will be made beautiful by the blos¬ 
soms of the bird-cherry, winch grows plentifully on the margin 
of the streams and the waysides, attaining much larger dimen¬ 
sions than those given by Mr Bentham in his “ Handbook of 
British Flora,” many of the trees being twenty feet high. The 
caterpillar of the pale spotted ermine moth feeds so eagerly on 
us leaves Lhat I have, in some summers, seen the trees reduced 
to ugly skeletons by the middle or end of July In autumn the 
beautiful red berries of the Guelder-rose adorn our thickets, but 
if 11 fruit has become beautiful so as to point lL out to birds for 
the dissemination of the seed,” we do not seem to have the buds 
which care for these berneB, as only three weeks ago I pulled 
tome fine dusters from a bush oruwtng in a sheltered nook 

Tynron, Dumfriesshire, April 21 James Shaw 

Inclosed is a letter that I had from my friend, Dr Grierson, 
Dumfriesshire, a month ago, complaining of a pair of ducks that 
had gobbled up almost every one of his yellow crocuses, and 
only the yellow ones. I am further informed by Mr. John Young, 
Iluntcnnn Museum, Glasgow, that the habit of the sparrows 
taking the yellow crocuses without touching the blue or striped 
has been long known to him. David Robertson 


The Ship-Worm 

Teredo navahs certainly is able to endure a long continuance 
of fresh water At the town of Brisbane (Queensland), piles, 
(Sec,, are sheathed with “Muntz metal” to prevent its attacks. 
The river is subject to long-continued freshes, I remember one 
which lasted at least Len days, and during chat time ocean-going 
steamers could not ascend Lo the town, ihe flood was so power¬ 
ful Brisbane is situated far below the extreme salt-water flood, 
but whenever there is a fresh in the nver, of even small amount, 
the water at that town is (according to my recollection) rather 
more fresh than salt at the end of each ebb tide 

I never saw 7 'credo there, but I took its existence for granted, 
from the fact that piles, &c,, were protected with metal, and the 
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caution given me by the builder of my boit against keeping her 
in the water when nit in u<e Brisbane is about twenty-five 
mites from the full influence of the Pacific, and, to the best of 
my recollection, the salt water Is earned (on the Hood) at least 
thirty miles up tfie river above the town, when there u no fresh 
com mg down. So far does the salt water indeed extend, that at 
a time of seven drought (186S-66, I think) it was proposed to 
bring fresh water for the supply of the town from trie principal 
affluetK, the Bremmer, which joins the Brisbane about forty-two 
miles above the town, as it could not be obtained nearer on 
account of the high range of the salt flood. It was to have 
been brought In huge floating tanks towed by a steamer. 

Arthur Nicols 


PROF ,: TYNDALL ON THE SPREAD OF 
DISEASE 

■pROF. TYNDALL occupied the chair on Saturday 

^ night at the concluding lecture of Dr Corfield's 
course on the laws of health. The subject of the lec¬ 
ture was " Infectious Diseases.” In proposing a vote of 
thanks, Prof. Tyndall paid a high compliment to the lec¬ 
turer for the thoroughly sound instruction which he had 
so clearly conveyed. He had made it plain that conta¬ 
gion consisted, not of gas or vapour, but of definite par¬ 
ticles sometimes floating in gas, in the air we breathed, 
or in the water we drank ; and that, Like organic seeds 
in thb" soil, they multiplied themselves indefinitely in 
suitable media, the great probability being that these 
disease-producing particles were living things. A dose 
study of the subject, extending now over several years, 
enabled him to agree entirely with the lecturer in the 
parallelism which he had declared to exist between the 
phenomena of contagious disease and the phenomena of 
ordinary putrefaction. The case of fives, for example, to 
which the lecturer ascribed the power of communicating 
disease from one person to another, was exactly paralleled 
by phenomena in putrefaction Chop up a beefsteak, 
steep it in water, raise the temperature a little above the 
temperature of the blood, pour off the water, and filter 
flif W get a perfectly clear liquid , but that liquid placed 
and exposed to the air soon begins to get tur¬ 
bid, and that turbid liquid,under the microscope, is found 
to be swarming with living organisms. By suitably heat¬ 
ing this perfectly clear beef tea, it caD be sterilised, every¬ 
thing being killed which is capable of generating those little 
organisms which produce the turbidity ; and by keeping it 
from coming in contact with the floating particles of the 
air, it might be preserved transparent for years. He had 
now some sterilised beef-tea of this sort, which had been 
preserved for eighteen months in a state of perfect trans¬ 
parency. But if a fly dipped its foot into an adjacent ves¬ 
sel containing some of the turbid fluid, and then into the 
transparent fluid, that contact would be sufficient to infect 
the sterilised infusion. In forty-eight hours the clear 
liquid would be swarming with these living organisms. 
The quantity of the turbij liquid which attaches itself to 
the finest needle-point suffices to infect any amount of the 
infusion just as the vaccine lymph taken up on the point 
of a surgeon's lancet spreads disease through the whole 
body. Here, also, as in the case of contagious disease, 
there was a period of incubation. In proof of what the 
lecturer had stated that the contagion of these communi¬ 
cable diseases was not gaseous or liquid, but solid par¬ 
ticles, he would describe an experiment he had made only 
a few weeks since. Eighteen months ago he had a chamber 
prepared from whiqh all floating particles of dust were 
removed, and in it he placed a number of vessels contain¬ 
ing animal and vegetable refuse which soon fell into 
putrefaction, and also two or three vessels containing 
perfectly clear beef-tea and mutton broth, as transparent 
as water, m which the infective particles had been killed 
by heat. Although all these vessels Had stood for eighteen 
months side by side there had been no communication of 


contagion from one to the other. The beel tea and 
mutton-broth remained as transparent as when put in, 
though the other vessels emitted a most noisome stench 
But if a bubble were produced in one of the putrefying 
masses by blowing into it, and if on rising to the surface 
and bursting the spray of the bubble was allowed to fall 
into the transparent beef-tea or mutton-broth, in forty- 
eight hours it became as bad as its neighbours. It was 
not therefore sewer gas which did the mischief, but the 
particles which were carried and scattered by the sewer 
gas. Referring to another point on which the lecturer 
had insisted—viz., that there was no power of spontaneous 
generation of the germs orcontagion of diseases, Prof Tyn¬ 
dall said that, though at present great names were opposed 
to that view, he would venture to predict that ten years nence 
there would be very fewgreat names opposed to the lecturer 
on that matter. With regard to the power of specific 
contagia to be generated in decomposing animal matter, 
he would say that for the last twenty-one years he liad 
been in the habit of visiting the upper Alpine valleys, 
where, amongst the Swiss chdtets, there was the most 
abominable decomposition going on from day to day, and 
exceedingly bad smells, but there these contagious diseases 
were entirely unknown If, however, a person suffering 
from typhoid fever were transported there, the disease 
would spread like wildfire from this infected focus, and 
probably take possession of the entire population. It 
might be taken, therefore, that any of these special diseases 
required its special germ or seed for its production, just as 
you required a grape seed to produce a vine He entirely 
agreed with all that the lecturer had stated as to these dis¬ 
eases “ breeding true." He never found the virus of small¬ 
pox producing typhoid, or vice versd. The subject was one 
of the most important which could engage the attention 
of the scientific physician—indeed, Prof. Tyndall doubted 
whether, in the whole range of medical art and science 
there was a subject of equal importance. But in dealing 
practically with this question of infectious disease, the 
scientific physician must not stand alone—he ought to be 
aided by the sympathy of an enlightened public. Here, 
in England, we did not like to pressed into good be¬ 
haviour by external influence *nd if anything was to 
come in the way of really gre^l sa.utary, improvement, it 
would be from the people themselves. Hence, in a people 
who were jealous of government interference, it was of 
primary importance that they should be properly in¬ 
structed ; and he did not exaggerate in the slightest 
degree in declaring that sound and healthy Instruction 
had been imparted to them in the lecture which they had 
just heard. 


SUSPECTED RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
SUN AND THE EARTH 
I. 

\ 1 THEN the telescope first enabled us to scrutinise the 
» V solar surface, the spots thereby revealed formed a 
stumbling-block to some ol the early observers, who were 
unwilling to attribute the smallest taint of imperfection 
to our lunvnary. And although the spots came speedily 
to be recognised ad Lrue solar appendages, yetuntil com¬ 
paratively recent times they were looked upon as mere 
scientific curiosities, having no perceptible reference to 
ourselves, or indeed to anything else. 

In the eyes of the Ust century astronomers the sun 
shone upon the earth and kdpt us in leading-strings, and 
this was an end of the whole matter. But we have now 
advanced one step beyond the position of those men, 
inasmuch at we have accumulated evidence tending to 
show that the physical Btate of the solar surface affects us 
in a variety of ways. With regard to some of these we 
are nearly certain, while with regard to others wi are less 
so ; in all wo^re profoundly interested, but we are not 
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yel fully awake to a true measure of our responsibility or 
to the necessity of keeping a continuous watch upon the 


sun. It may perhaps be desirable here to review the 
somewhat heterogeneous mass of evidence from various 


Solar Spots,Masnetic Declination,and Auroral DisPLAYta 



Diagram A 


Quarters which leads us to believe in the existence of About fifty years apo a careful observer, Hofrath 
these peculiar relation^ * Schwabe, of Dessau, with true Teutonic persistence set 



Diagram fl.—The upper curve denotes Bun-*pot fluctuations, the lower curve magnetic fluctuations. 

observe the sun's surface day after day, and as I the discovery of a cycle in the frequency of spots. Thbs 
Qpf remit of forty years observations, he was rewarded by | will be seen from the following table 
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Table I. 


Number of New Groups of Sun-spots observed tack Year. The 
Observations from 1826 to 1863 were made by Hof rath 
Sekwabe ; the others were made at the New Observatory . 


Vefcr,* 

No. of new 

fTOnpp, 

Year 

No of new 
| groups 

Year 

No of new 

groups 

1826 

r 18 

1 1842 

1 68 

1858 

lS8 

1827 

161 

1843 

i 34 

1859 

20j 

1828 

223 

18,4 

52 

i860 

210 

1829 

199 

1845 

114 

l86| 

204 

183O 

190 

1846 

1 157 

1862 

]6o 

1831 

149 

1847 

257 

1863 

124 

183a 1 

84 

1848 

330 

j 1864 

”3 

*833 

33 

1849 

238 

1865 

93 

18,4 

5i 

iSjo 

1 1S6 

1866 

1 45 

*|35 

'73 

1851 

151 

I867 

‘7 

1836 

372 , 

18^2 

125 

l86S 

”5 

1837 

333 

: ”53 

91 

1869 

224 

1838 

282 

! 1854 

67 

1870 

403 

1839 

162 

|8J5 

1 38 

1871 

271 

1840 

152 

| >8s6 

34 

I872 

186 

I84I 

102 

1 1837 

! * . 




From which it appears that 1828, 1837, 1848, i860, and 
1870 were years of maximum, while 1833, 1843, 1856, and 
1867 were years of minimum sun-spot frequency. 

While Schwabe was observing the sun with praise¬ 
worthy regularity, Sir £. Sabine was likewise observing 
the magnetism of the earth. A freely suspended magnetic 
needle is usually thought to be very constant as to the 
direction in which it points, and this is no doubt quite 
true as far as large fluctuations are concerned. Never¬ 
theless, between certain small limits it 1$ always in mo¬ 
tion—it has, for instance, a well understood oscillation 
depending upon the hour of the day, besides which it is 
also liable to irregular fluctuations that occur abruptly. 
Now Sabine perceived that these abrupt and spasmodical 
affections of ihe needle were most frequent in years when 
sun-spots were most frequent , and, furthermore, inas¬ 
much as these fluctuations of the magnet are almost in¬ 
variably accompanied with displays of the aurora borealis, 
he came to the conclusion that auroral displays occur 
moit frequently in years of maximum sun spots. Our 
readers will no doubt remember the brilliant aurorx of 
1870, which was likewise (see Table 1) a year of maximum 
sun-spot frequency. 

What we have said refers to the spasmodical affections 
of the needle, but its diurnal oscillations are not less 
dependent on the state of the sun's surface. 

Here also we have a maximum amount of fluctuation 
in years of maximum sun-spot frequency. 

This near relation between sun-spots on the one 
hand, and magnetic oscillations and auroral displays 
on the other, is exhibited in Diagram A, which has been 
compiled by Prof. Loomis, the well-known American 
meteorologist. 

Close and sinking as is the relation between these three 
associated phenomena exhibited in the above diagram, 
the intimacy of this connection may be rendered even 
more obvious if we confine ourselves to such observations 
of the solar surface and of magnetic fluctuations as have 
been made with the greatest possible accuracy. 

For this purpose, Schwabe's eye-observations are not 
precise enough, and we must, as far as sun-spots are con¬ 
cerned, make use of some very accurate measurements of 
the solar spotted area made at Redhill by the late R. C. 
Carrington, along with the results deduced from the solar 
photographs taken at the Kew Observatory, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Warren De La Rue, 

Again, as far as magnetic observations are concerned, 
let us employ the results derived from the self-recording 
magnetographs at the Kew Observatory. 


Furthermore, in order to. equalise oscillations of short 
period, let us plot a solar curve, each point of which re¬ 
presents the mean of nine months’ sun-spot observations, 
and alongside of it a magnetic curve, each point of which 
similarly represents the mean of nine months' magnetic 
observations. 

A comparison of this kind has been made by the 
writer of these remarks, the results of which were recently 
communicated by him to the Royal Society. These 
results are embodied in Diagram 11, in which accurate 
sun-spot observations are compared with Kew declina¬ 
tion ranges, that is to say, with the diurnal oscillations 
of a magnetic needle, freely suspended at the Kew Obser¬ 
vatory. 

A comparison of the two curves given above will show 
us that almost every prominent fluctuation of the sun¬ 
spot curve is represented in the magnetic curve, similar 
letters being employed to denote what appears to be 
corresponding fluctuations. 

There is, however, a greater want of similarity for that 
part of the solar curve which is dotted, but this repre¬ 
sents the results of eye-observations taken by Hofrath 
Schwabe, while the more accurate Kew photoheliograph 
was unfortunately out of action. 

It will be perceived that the magnetic fluctuations 
invariably follow after or lag behind the corresponding 
solar fluctuations in point of time, the mean amount of 
this lagging being probably six mouths. We may there¬ 
fore conclude from these comparisons that there is a very 
close and intimate relation between the physical condition 
of the sun’s surface and the diurnal oscillations of the 
magnetic needle freely suspended at the Kew Observa¬ 
tory, and also that the former is probably ihe cause of 
which the latter is the effect, or at least that the magnetic 
change lags behind the corresponding solar phenomenon 
in point of time. Balfour Stewart 

(To be continued .) 

THE FRENCH TRANSIT MEDAL 

\\fE recently announced that the Pans Academy of 
” Sciences had presented an appropriate medal to 
those Frenchmen who were engaged in observing the 
recent transit of Venus, as well as to all the members of 
the Academy. By the kindness of the editor of L<i 



Nature we are able to give an illustration of the principal 
| face of this medal, the design being that of the artist M. 
AJphde Dubois, ft will be seen that the ariist has had 
recourse to mythology to represent under a graceful form 
the important astronomical phenomenon. Venus, in the 
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simple costume of the goddesses, passes before the car of 
Apollo, the god of the sun, while Science observes the 
phenomenon on Lhe earth and records the results, The 
legend is the composition of a member of the Academy 
of Inscriptions. On the obverse of the medal is the 
following inscription :— 

Institut De Francf 
Acad£mie Des Sciences 
Passage De V^nus Sc/r Le Solkil 

8-9 DhCbMPER, 1874 


THE EFFECT OF INAUDIBLE VIBRATIONS 
UPON SENSITIVE FLAMES 

URING a recent visit to Birmingham my friend and 
host, Mr. Lawson Tait, showed me some interesting 
experiments with one of Mr. Gabon's whistles, capable of 
yielding vibrations beyond the limit of hearing This led 
to the suggestion of trying a sensitive flame with these 
whistles, and in fulfilment of my promise to select and 
send to Mr Tait a burner sensitive to very high notes, 1 
was yesterday led to make the following experiment, the 
result of whiclf is, I believe, new, and I think sufficiently 
interesting to put on record. A sensitive flame was ob¬ 
tained just two feet high when undisturbed, but shrinking 
down to seven inches under the influence of the feeblest 
hiss or the clink of two coins. Adjusting the Galton 
whistle, which Mr. Tait lent me, so as to yield its lowest 
note, little effect was produced on the flame ; a shrill dog- 
whistle produced a slight forking of the flame, but that 
was all. Raising the pitch of the Galton whistle, the 
flame became more and more agitated, until, when I had 
nearly reached the upper limit of audibility of my left ear, 
and had gone quite beyond the limit of my right ear, the 
flame was still more violently affected Raising the pitch 
still higher, until I quite ceased to hear any sound, and 
until several friends could likewise detect no sound, even 
when close to the whistle, I was attomshed to obseivc the 
profound effect produced upon the flame At every in¬ 
audible puff of the whistle the flame fell fully sixteen inches, 
and burst forth into its characteristic roar, at the same lime 
losing its luminosity, and when viewed in a moving mirror, 
presenting a multitude of ragged images, with torn sides 
and flickering tongues—indicating a state of rapid, com¬ 
plex, and vigorous vibration. 

Nor was this effect sensibly diminished by a distance 
of some twenty feet from the flame Placing the flame at 
one end of the large lecture theatre of this college, and 
blowing the whistle at the furthest point away, a distance 
at least of fifty feet and more than thirty feet above the 
flame, still the effect produced was very pronounced. 
There can hardly be a more striking experiment A 
single silent and gentle puff of air sent from the lips 
through the whistle, nothing whatever to be heard, and 
yet fifty feet away an effect produced that might readily 
be seen by thousands of people 

The extreme smallness of the amount of motion ac¬ 
tually concerned in producing this great change in the 
aspect of the fUme is evident For the inaudible vibra¬ 
tions, having at their origin but a small amplitude, gave 
nse to a spherical air-wave, 1 whi ch at a radius of fifty 
feet—and with the vast enfeeblement due to this distance 
—knocked down a two-foot flame, though the surface 
acted upon had an area of les 9 than a square inch—for it 
is only the root of the flame that picks up tbe wave motion. 
Of course everything depends upon the delicately-poised 
state into which the flame has previously to be brought. 
It then, like a resonant jar, enters into a state of vibration 
which appears to be synchronous wiih the note producing 
the effect. By this means it may be possible, with the aid 
of a mirror moving at a known speed, to determine the 

[ I have no doubt a ■iimlaj result would aLlsud an experiment made in the 
open air, if the iif were aidl enough la allow ii to l>e made 


vibration number of these high notes, and thus with greater 
exactitude fix tbe upper limit of hearing, 

The flame giving the effect here described was pro¬ 
duced by coal gas contained in a holder under a pressure 
of ten inches of water, and issuing from a steatite jet 
having a circular orifice 004 inch in diameter. 1 

W F. Barrett 


SOUND-VIBRATIONS OF SOAP-FILM 
MEMBRANES 

T HE vibration-forms of membranes agitated by their 
fundamental and upper tones, have usually been 
studied by means of thin bladder or india-rubber stretched 
on a ring or frame (see Helmholtz “ Sensations of Tone," 
chaps. 111. and v , Pisko, 11 Die Neueren Apparate der 
Akustik, p p. 75) While I was lately trying with Mr. R 
Knight the capabilities of various membranes of taking 
impressions from vocal sounds for phonautographic pur¬ 
poses, the idea occurred of using soap-film. This was at 
once carried into effect by dipping the end of a lamp- 
chimney into some soap-solution, strengthened in the 
usual way with glycerine and a little gelatine. On 
singing near the open end of the chimney, the 
senes of forms belonging to the various notes be¬ 
came plainly visible, those produced by the upper tones 
being as it were engine-turned in their complex sym¬ 
metry, in a way to which the sand lines on so coarse a 
material as caoutchouc can bear no comparison. To 
exhibit these forms at a popular lecture here last mghr, 
the light of an oxyhydrogen magic lantern was simply 
reflected off the vibrating film upon the screen in a due 
of some three feet in diameter, so as to show its pat¬ 
terns on a large scale when set in movement by talking, 
singing, and playing a cornet in its neighbourhood. The 
effects were of singular clearness and beauly To lec¬ 
turers who may use this new and easy means of making 
the more complex sound-vibration9 appreciable by the 
eye, I would mention that by slightly thinning the soap- 
solution, and adding a few drops of ammonia, they may 
obtain a film more free from interference-colours, so as to 
display the vibration-figures on an almost clear ground. 
But if this is done, the thicker mixture should be used 
afterwards, for the gorgeous scenic effect of the masses of 
prismatic colour whirled hither and thither by the musical 
vibrations. Edward B. Tylor 

Wellington, Somerset, April 20 


THE OTHEOSCOPE 3 

T COMMUNICATED to the Royal Society in No- 
* vember last, an account of some radiometers which 
I had made with the object of putting to experimental 
proof the " molecular pressure " theory of the repulsion 
resulting from radiation. Continuing these researches I 
have constructed other instruments, in which a movable 
fly is caused to rotate by the molecular pressure generated 
on fixed parts of the apparatus. 

In the radiometer, the surface which produces the 
molecular disturbance is mounted on a fly, and is driven 
backwards by tbe excess of pressure between it and the 
sides of the containing vessel. Regarding the radiometer 
as a heat-engine, it is seen to be imperfect in many 
respects The black or driving surface, corresponding to 
the heater of the engine, being also part of the moving 
fly, is restricted as to weight, material, and area of sur¬ 
face. It must be of the lightest possible construction, or 

1 The condition* necesiary Tor obtaining the utmost sensitiveness or tha 
flame are described la an article I published on the subject in the Popular 
Science Review for April, 1B67 

* On Repulsion Resulting from Radlalioh Preliminary note on the 
Oth cos cope, by William Crookes, FRS , &c Read before tho Royal 
Society, Aprd aO, 1877 
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friction will gTeatly inlerfere with its movement; it must 
not expose much surface, or it will be too heavy ; and it 
must be a very bad conductor of heat, so as to retain the 
excess of pressure on one side. Again, the part corre¬ 
sponding to the cooler of the engine (the side of the glass 
bulb) admits of but little modification. It must almost 
necessarily be of glass ; by no means the best material for 
the purpose ; it is obliged to be of one particular shape ; 
and it cannot be brought very near the driving surface. 

A perfect instrument would be one in which the heater 
was stationary ; it might then be of the most suitable 
material, of sufficient area of surface, and of the most 
efficient shape, irrespective of weight. The cooler should 
be the part which moves ; it should be as close as pos¬ 
sible to the heater, and of the best size, shape, and weight, 
for utilising the force impinging on it. By having the 
driving surface of large size and making it of a good con¬ 
ductor of heat, such as silver, gold, or copper, a very faint 
amount of incident radiation suffices to produce motion 
The black surface acts as if a molecular 1 wind were 
blowing from it, principally in a direction normal to the 
surface. This wind blows away whatever easily movable 
body happens to be in front of it, irrespective of colour, 
shape, or material; and in its capability of deflection 
from one surface to another, its arrest by solid bodies, and 
its tangential action, it behaves in most respects like an 
actual wind. 

Whilst the radiometer admits of but few modifications, 
such an instrument as the one here sketched out is 
capable of an almost endless variety of forms ; and as it 
is essentially different in its construction and mode of 
action to the radiometer, I propose to identify it by a 
distinctive name, and call it the Otheoscope (toScio, I 
propel). 

1 he glass bulb is an essential portion of the machinery 
of the radiometer, without which the fly would not move , 
but in the otheoscope the glass vessel simply acts as a 
preserver of the lequisite amount of rarefaction Carry a 
radiometer to a point in space where the atmospheric 
pressure is equal to, say, one millimetre of mercury, and 
remove the glass bulb , the fly will not move, however 
strong the incident radiation But place the otheoscope 
in the same conditions, and it will move as well without 
the case as with it. In the preliminary note already 
referred to, 1 * I descnbpd a piece of apparatus by which 
I was able to measure the thickness of the layer of 
molecular pressure generated when radiation impinged 
on a blackened surface at any degree of exhaustion At 
the ordinary density of the atmosphere the existence of 
this molecular disturbance was detected several milli¬ 
metres off, and its intensity mcieased largely as the 
generating surface and movable plate were brought closer 
together It would be possible, therefore, to construct an 
otheoscope in which no rarefaction or containing vessel 
was necessary, but in which motion would take place in 
air at the normal density. 1 Such a heat-engine would 
probably work very well in sunlight. 

Aided by the mechanical dexterity of my assistant, Mr. 
C. H. Gimingham, I have constructed several varieties of 
otheoscope. These 1 propose to exhibit at the sotrie of 
the Royal Society on Wednesday next, as illustrations 
of the very beautiful manner in which, at this stage of my 
investigations, theory and experiment proceed hand in 
hand, alternately assisting each other, and enlarging our 
knowledge of those laws of molecular movement which 
constitute a key to the relations of force and mattci. 

The following is a list of the OLheoscopes I have 

1 Maifcuinr, not molar There Is no wmd in ihe sense of an actual trans- 
Terence □/ air from one place lu another This molecular movement may 
be compared to the movement of the rams when water is decomposed by an 
electric current In the water connecting ihe two poles there is no apparent 
movement, although eight miles as much matter is passing one way as the 
other 

J Prqc Royal Soc , November iG, 18713, p. 310 

J Since writing this I have constructed sfleh an Jmiriiment. The move¬ 
ment takes place in the way I had anticipated —W, C , April a6, 1S77. 


already made, together with some new experimental 
radiometers, which will be exhibited for the first time 
on Wednesday — 

r. Otheoscope. —A four-armed fly carrying four vanss of 
thin clear mica is mounted like a radiometer in an ex¬ 
hausted glass bulb. At one Bide of the bulb a plate of 
mica blacked on one side is fastened in a vertical plane in 
such a position that each clear vane in rotating shall pass 
the plate leaving a space between of about a millimetre. 
If a candle 15 brought near, and by means of a shade the 
light is allowed to fall only on the clear vanes, no motion 
is produced , but if the light shines on the black plate 
the fly instantly rotates as if a wind were issuing from 
Lhis surface, and keeps on moving as long as the light is 
near, 

2. Otheoscope —A four-armed fly carries roasted mica 
vanes and is mounted in an exhausted glass bulb like a 
radiometer Fixed to the side of the bulb are three plates 
of clear mica equidistant from each other in a vertical 
plane, but oblique to the axis. A candle brought near the 
fixed plates generates molecular pressure, which, falling 
obliquely on the fly, causes it to rotate. 

3 Otheoscope —A large horizontal disc, revolving by 
the molecular disturbance on the surface of inclined 
metallic vanes, which are blacked on both sides in order 
to absorb the maximum amount of radiation 

4 Otheoscope —Inclined aluminium vanes driven by 
the molecular disturbance from the fixed black mica disc 
below, blowing (so to speak) through them 

5. Otheoscope. —A large horizontal coloured disc of 
roasted mica, driven by inclined aluminium vanes placed 
underneath it. 

6. Otheoscope —A bright aluminium disc cut in seg¬ 
ments, and each segment turned at an angle, driven by 
a similar one below of lampblacked silver 

7. Radiometer —A vertical radiometer, made with eight 
discs of mica blacked on one side, and the whole sus¬ 
pended on a horizontal axis which works in two glass 
cups The motion of the radiometer is assisted on each 
side by driving vanes of aluminium blacked on one side. 

8. Radiometer —A vertical turbine radiometer, the oval 
vanes of roasted mica blacked on one side. 

9 Radiometer —A spiral radiometer of roasted mica 
blacked on the upper side. 

10. Radiometer of large size, showing great sensitive¬ 
ness. 

11. Radiometer — A two disc radiometer, the fly carry¬ 
ing roasted mica discs blacked on one side , in front of 
each blacked surface is fixed a large disc of thin clear 
mica. The molecular disturbance set up on the black 
surface, and streaming from it, is reflected in the oppo¬ 
site direction by the clem plate of mica, causing the fly 
to move abnormally, i.e t the black surface towards the 
light. 

12 Radiometer —A two-disc radiometer, the fly carry¬ 
ing roasted mica discs blacked on one side, similar to 
No. 11, but with a large clear disc on each side. The 
molecular disturbance, prevented from being reflected 
backwards by the second clear disv, is thus caused to 
expend itself in a vertical plane, the result being a total 
loss of sensitiveness 

13. Radiometer .—A two disc, cup-shaped, aluminium 
radiometer, facing opposite ways ; both sides bright. 
Kxposcd to a standard candle 3 5 inches off, the fly rotates 
continuously at the rate of one revolution in 3*37 seconds. 
A screen placed in front of the concave side so as to let 
the light shine only on the convex surface repels the latter, 
causing continuous rotation at the rate of one revolution 
in 7 5 seconds. When the convex side is screened off, so 
as to let the light shine only on the concave, continuous 
rotation is produced at the rate of one revolution in 6*95 
seconds, the concave side being apparently attracted. 

| These experiments show that the repulsive action of ra¬ 
diation on the convex side is about equal to the attractive 
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action of radiation on Lhe concave side, and that the 
double speed with which the fly moves when no screen is 
interposed is the sum of the attractive and repulsive 
actions. 

14 Radiometer .—A two-disc, cup-shaped, aluminium 
ladiometer, lamp-blacked on the concave surfaces. In 
this instrument the usual action of light is reversed, 
rotation taking place, the bright convex side being re¬ 
pelled, and the black concave attracted \^hen the light 
shines only on the bright convex side, no movement is 
produced, but when it shines on the black concave side, 
this is attracted, producing rotation 

15 — Radiometer .—A cup-shapcd radiometer similar to 
the above, but having the convex surfaces black and the 
concave bright Light shining on this instrument causes 
it to rotate rapidly, the convex black being repelled, No 
movement is produced on letting Lhe light shine on the 
bright concave surface, but good rotation is produced 
when only the black convex surface is illuminated, 

16. Radiometer —A multiple disc, cup-shaped, turbine 
radiometer, bright on both sides, working by the action 
of warm water below and the coding effect of the air 
above 

17. Radiometer.— A four-armed metallic radiometer 
with deep cups, bright on both sides. 

iS Radiometer —A four-aimed radiometer, the vanes 
consisting of mica cups, bright on both sides. 

19 Radiometer .—A four-armed radiometer having clear 
mica vanes The direction of motion being determined 
by the angle formed by the mica vanes with the inner 
surface of the glass bulb 


DROUGHTS AN 1 ) RAM INKS IN SOUTHERN 
INDIA 1 

Ill', paper on this subject, noted below, a copy of which we 
have just uceivcd, will no doubt awaken much interest, 
not only on account of as scientific bearings but aleo from its 
bearings on so very practical a subject as Lhe famines of India 
IL is most gratifying to sec that the subject has been taken up by 
one who gives evidence on every page of rare capacity as a scien¬ 
tific statistician. There is throughout an absence uf stiaimng 
the fads Indore him beyond what they may legitimately bear, 
and a skill in combining them so as to eliminate, as far as pos¬ 
sible, what is merely accidental frurn the resulLs ultimately 
arrived at in ihcir relation to the sun-spot period 

The data discussed in Dr Hunter’s paper arc the amounts of 
the annual rainfall it Madras Irom 1813 to 1876, and the relalive 
number of sun-spots from 1810 to 1876 The results of the 
inquiry are given in the following six propositions — 

1 'l hat no uniform numerical rtiaUun can be delected between 
Lhe relative number of the sun-spots and Lhe actual amount of 
rainfall 

2 '1 hat nlthough no uniform numerical relalion can be detected 
between the relative number of sun-spots and lhe actual amount 
of rainfall, yet that the minimum period in the cyde of sun-spots 
is a period of legularly recurring and strongly marked drought 111 
Southern India. 

3 Thar, apart from any solar theory, an examination of the 
rain registers shows that a period of deficient rmnlall rtcuis in 
cycles of eleven years At Madras , that ibis period consists of the 
eleventh and second senes of years in the cycle , which two 
tcries also contain six out of Lhe seven years of minimum sun¬ 
spots falling in tins century up to 1S78 

4 That after the period of minimum rainfall in the eleventh 
and ‘■econd senes of years in the cycle, the rainfall rises to a 
maximum in Lhe fihh year , after which it again declines to its 
minimum period in lhe eleventh and second years. 

5- That, apart from any solar theory, the statistical evidence 
shows that the cycle of rainfall at Madras has a marked coinci¬ 
dence with a corresponding cycle of sun-hpots , that In ibis C)de 
of eleven years both the sun-spots and the rainfall reach their 
minimum in the group consisting of llie eleventh, first, and second 
year? ; Lhat both the rainfall and the sun-spots then increase till 
they both reach their maximum in the fifth year, after which they 

1 “ lhe Cycle of Drought ,«id Fnniine in Southern India," by W W. 
Hunter, IT D, Director General nf Sv a 11 sties lu the Government of IndiA. 


decline together till both again enter their minimum period in 
the eleventh, first, and srt id Beries of years 

b That while the statistical evidence discloses a cycle of 
drought in Southern India, coincident in a marked manner with 
a corresponding cycle of sun-spots, it also tends to show that the 
average rainfall of the years of minimum rainfall in the said 
cycle approaches perilously near to the point of deficiency which 
causes famine That the average is, however, above that point, 
and that, while we have reason to apprehend recurring droughts 
and frequent famines in these cyclic years of minimum rainfall, 
the evidence is insufficient to warrant the prediction of a regularly 
recurring famine, 

It will be observed that these results are strongly confirmatory 
of lhe general conclusions arrived at by Meldrum and others, 
who have examined the question from data collected from a large 
area, and embracing an extended senes of years, the only note¬ 
worthy point of difference being Lhe larger rainfall of the first 
year of the cycle, as compared with the eleventh and second 
years which immediately precede and follow it. It is perhaps 
only to be looked lor that such an anomaly should be met with 
in dealing with the rainfall of only one place, embracing a period 
of sixty-four years, seeing that the accidental occurrence uf one 
or two cyclones, accompanied with unusually heavy local 1am- 
fdl, would be sufficient to produce the anomaly in qucdion. 
The anomaly would in all likelihood have disappeared if the area 
of observation had been wider or the lime of observation longer 
It is scarcely necessary to do more than point out the absolute 
necessity of establishing physical observatories in order to obtain 
the data for the investigation of the connection between the Btate 
of the sun's surface and the state of terrestrial convection currents, 
it being unly through their cosmical relations that we may rea¬ 
sonably hope to solve many of the more difficult problems of 
meteorology, some of which lead to intensely practical issues. 

OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

Mr Dill's Exi'Hjiuun to Ascension. —In an address 
to lhe Royal Astronomical Society on Apnl 8, 1857, “ On the 
means wbiLh will be avoidable for correcting the measure of the 
sun’s disLance during the next twenty-five years,’* the Astro- 
nomer-Ruyal directed attention to a method of making observa¬ 
tions for parallax, not applicable to Lhe plancL Venus, but appli¬ 
cable to Mars, namely, by 11 observing the displacement of Mars 
in right ascension when lie is far east of Lhe meridian, and far 
west of the meridian, as seen at a single observatory," and he 
particularised the advantage of Lins method, and expressed his 
opinion that it is 11 Lhe best of all " The observations are not 
attended with the very great expense which is Involved in the 
efficient observation of a transit of Venus, indeed if made at an 
established observatory need entail little or no cost, Lhey may 
be conducted by a single observer or senes of observers, in the 
latter case with a due regard to personal equation, and each 
observatory co-operating in the work, will furnish a result quite 
independent of the rest, so that the observer has the satisfaction 
oT knowing Lhat by the method recommended hia own observa¬ 
tions alone will give a value for the most important unit of 
measure m astronomy. The Astronomer-Royal confined his 
remarks to the observation of differences of right ascension, 
recommending as of the first consequence a finnly-mounted 
equatorial, and as advantageous though not absolutely necessary 
the chronographic method of transits first introduced by the 
American astronomers. The oppositions of Mars in 1S60 and 
f S62 were referred to with regard to their relative advantages for 
such observations. 

Mr Gill has taken a further and an important step In the 
direction of utilising observations of Mars for the determination 
of the solar parallax. Encouraged by Lord Lindsay's liberal 
offer of the loan of the heliometer employed in the expedition 10 
the Mauritius lor the observation of the transit of Venus, Mr. Gill 
proposes to leave England Lhis month for the Island of Ascension, 
and to apply the hehomelric method of measurement of distances 
instead of observing differences of right ascension, as sug¬ 
gested in the Astronomer-Royal's address, and as was stated 
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in Nature last week, the council of Lhe Royal Astronomical 
Society have guaranteed 500/ for the expenses of Mr. Gill’s 
expedition. Ascension has been fixed upon, not without a 
careful consideration of probable meteorological conditions about 
the tune of the opposition of Mars 111 September, m which it is 
understood the records of the Meteorological Office have been of 
the greatest service, and in fact, have induced Mr Gill to fix 
upon Ascension for the site of his temporary observatory in pre¬ 
ference to St Helena, the astronomical condition being about 
ihesamefor the two islands, 1 e, t their latitude^not differing much 
from the declination of the planet when nearest to the earth, so 
that it is observable at a considerable hou angle on both sides 
of the meridian 

The modus oftt andi proposed by Mr. Gi]], is as follows —two 
stars, a and b, one preceding and the other following the planet, 
are selected for each night of observation, and their angle of 
position and distance relative to the planet are computed roughly 
for 4I1 E and 4h W. hour-angle, and the right ascension and 
declination of the middle point between star and planet, so that 
Lhe proper stars of comparison are readily found. The hello- 
meter axis is directed to this middle point, the position-circle 
set to the position angle, and the segments set to the approxi¬ 
mate distance The observer finds in the field of view a star 
and the planet , by turning the handle by which the segments are 
moved in didance, the images of star and planet are made to 
move relatively to each other in the direction of a line joining 
Lhe objects, while if the position-handle is turned, the images 
move in the direction of a line perpendicular thereto. Suppose 
that the star a is viewed through segment A, and the planet 
through segment It. According to Mr Gill's usual practice the 
observation would proceed thus - 

I Measure of position-angle. 

II. Measuie of dis'ance, buth limbs 
Ifl Reverse segments, and view .star by segment II and 
planet by segment A 
IV Measure position-angle 
This constitutes one measure 
V. Repeat this process with star b 
VI. Reverse position-circle and repeat the comparison with 
star b 

VII Compare again with star a 

This constitutes a complete symmetrical set, which Mr. Gill 
has found can be secured on an average m ih. 30m , sometimes 
in J h. 10m , or if there be interference from cloud it may 
occupy 2h 

In the measure of a position-angle, by a movement of the 
handle for distance, the star may be made to move, relatively to 
the planet along the line of separation of the lensea, so that the 
star successively occupies positions 1, 2, 3 . 3, 2, 1, &c 

This motion may be very alow and the position-circle being set so 
that the motion of the planet completes the bisection, the 
observer has only to go on moving Lhe star slowly till the limb is 
seen to symmetrically bisect the star (the time of which is noted) 
precisely as Jupiter's limb bisects one of his satellites, 

The measure of distance is conducted with equal care, but is 
not bo readily explained without a diagram. Mr Gill finds his 
method possesses very great delicacy. It sometimes happens 
that it Is not possible to find a star sufficiently bright to compare 
With Mars in his full light In such cases the brilliancy of Lhe 
planet can be easily kept down by a wire-gau/e screen, which, 
by an arrangement at the eye end, can be laid over cither seg¬ 
ment or the object glass and at any angle thereto, 

In a letter to M. Leverner, published in the Bulletin Interna¬ 
tional of April 27, Mr Gill states that the observations of Juno, 
which he made with Lord Lindsay at the Mauritius with the 
fiaroe hcliomelcr, showed that the determination of the diurnal 
parallax by measuring with this instrument the distance of the 
plane^ from a star preceding and a stir following is susceptible 


of an extreme precision, and he found Lhe probable error 111 the 
determination of the planet's position for each complete observa¬ 
tion of the mornmg or evening did not exceed ± o" 075 Lord 
Lindsay has slated that the value of the solai parallax, resulting 
from thuse observations of Juno (a single discordant one only 
being rejected) is 8" 82, which approaches near to Prof New¬ 
comb’s value, 8" 85, adopted provisionally by the German 
astronomers, and to M. Levcirier’s theoretical determination, 
8" 96 This sufficiently indicates Lhe utility of the method, and 
Mr Gill intends to avail himself of the close oppositions of the 
minor planets Ariadne and Melpomene during his visit to Ascen¬ 
sion to obtain values of the parallax by observation on the same 
principle 

Com 1 r 1877 IT (Winnfckf, April 5).—This comet may 
be expected to prove a fine telescopic object during the absence 
of moonlight m the circumpolar sky, with its stellar-looking 
nucleus and double or bioad fan-shaped tail The annexed posi¬ 
trons for midnight at Reilln are from elements by llerr Plath, of 
Hamburg, and have been received from Pi of. CVmiiecke -— 
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Perihelion Passage, 1877, 

Apul 17 64687, G \f T. 

Longitude of Perihelion 

253 3 ° 9 1 

1 Mean Equinox, 

»1 

Inclination 

Ascending Node 

D 6 33 5 J 1 

i i»r 7 '° 

, 

5 * 54 22 


Distance in 

Perihelion 

0 950250 



I lehocentric motion—retrograde 
These elements represent the observations during LIil mteival 
very closely. 


NOTES 

M. Flammarion has been authorised by M Leverner to use 
one of the largest refractors of the Pans Observatory for the in¬ 
vestigation of the motion of double-stars round a common centre 
of attraction. This libciality on Lhe part of the hief of the 
Pans Observatory is highly creditable M. Leverner, indeed, 1; 
desirous of placing the immense means of investigation pos¬ 
sessed by the observatorj at the service of .1 number of inde¬ 
pendent workers not belonging to the staff of the establishment, 
but who have given ^olid pioofij of thtir zeal and capacity for 
research in lome particular science. Ills ambition is to create at 
the observatory a national astronomical institution where quali¬ 
fied Scientific men may find ample means for following their own 
special studies 

Sir David Monro, late Speaker of the House of Representa¬ 
tives m New Zealand and an active promoter of science in that 
colony, diet! at Nelson, New Zealand, on February 15. He 
graduated in Medicine in the University of Edinburgh in 1834, 
where his great grandfather, grandfather, and father successively 
held Lhe Chair of AnaLomy He devoted Lhe leisure of an active 
political life to the pursuit of botany, and by his discoveries, 
winch were published by Dr. Hooker in his “New Zealand 
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Flnra,” he added laigely to our knowledge of the vegetation of 
New Zealand, on which he also wrote an instructive essay that 
is published m the first volume of the Transactions of the New 
Zealand Institute 

We learn with the greatest pleasure that the Health Com¬ 
mittee of the Police Hoard of Glasgow hai agreed to carry out 
at eight staLlons 111 that city Lhe system of continuous automatic 
observation of the constituents of the air, special attention being 
given to its impurities arising Horn manufactures and other causes 
which ha5 been devised and worked out since*March, 1876, by Mr, 

E, M Dixon, in connection with Dr Russell, Medical Officer 
of HealLh. The CommiLlee has already expended fully 200/ in 
fitting up a laboratory and the observing stations with the in¬ 
struments required, and are prepared to expend a sum of 300/ 
per annum In carrying out this very important praUical investi¬ 
gation The results, including meteorological observations made 
in connection with the scheme, will be published monthly, the 
first number appearing in June next. 

G 1Y LUSSAc, the great French physicist and chemist, was 
boinin 1778, and his centenary will be celebrated by a festival 
and the erection of a sULue ciLhcr in Limoges or Pans 

A si kies of lccLures upon zoological subjects will be given in 
the Zoological Gardens, Regent's Park, on Thursdays at 5 r M , 
after Whitsuntide The first lecture 'will be delivered m the 
Lion House, and olheis in the lecture-room near the Reptile 
House May 24. “The Lion House and its Inhabitants,’' 
P L Sclater, l 1 R S , May jr r “Sea urchins and S tar-fishes, ” 
Prof. Huxley, l R,S. , June 7 11 Sloths and Ant-eaters," Prof. 

Flower, 1 ‘ K S , June 14 “Whales and Porpoises," Prof 
Flower, F K S , June 21 - “ Man-like Ape;,” Piof. Gairod, 

F. R S , June 2S “Variation 111 Domestic Animals," W 13 
Tegehneitr, I 1 / S , July 5 “Iloinbills and tlieir 1 Labile," 
Dr Muue, FZ S , July 12 “Birds of Prey," R B. Sharpe, 
F Z.S , July 19 . “ Frogs and l oads," Prof Mivart, F R.S , 
[uly 26 “The Ormthorhynchus,” Prof (iarrod, F II S These 
lectures will be free to bellows of the Society and their friends, 
and to other visitors Lo the Gardens 

Till, annual conviruwone of the Royal Society was held at 
Burlington House on Wednesday week, ^aud was numerously 
attended There was a laige collection of instruments brought 
togethei, among lhe principal of which were the following .— 
An Automatic Spectroscope, which can be used with 2, 4, 
or 6 prisms, solar eye-piece arrangement, and new split 
slit, whereby any lines m the spectrum call be measured , 
a lleliostat, with large crown-glass prisms, to be employed 
with the spectroscope , Governor for 18-mch reflector, which 
will keep time with a variation of rate of five seconds per 
minute, at pleamie , all designed and exhibited by Lieut - 
Colonel Campbell, of lllytliswood, and constructed by A 
Hdgcr —Trof, W G Adams exhibited an Apparatus for 
producing interference of light by means of thick plates, 
and Apparatus for the reflection and refraction of radiant 
heat and light, fitted to Clifton's optical bench, and con¬ 
structed by Messrs. Elliott Brothers The half-piism 
dirict-vision spectroscope made for Greenwich, about which 
there has recently been a correspondence in Naiure, was 
also shown Then there was a Ilydroclmometer, an instru¬ 
ment for taking ranges, without any calculation, from coast bat¬ 
teries over 100 feet in height, a small hydroclinometer, a modi¬ 
fied form of the above, for giving llie inclination of slopes, 
&c , without any adjustment, and for larger guns ; an electric 
position- and range-finder for coast batteries , a bield-Artillery 
range-finder , an Infantry range-finder , a patent self-adjusting 
optical square, which by a simple adjustment can immediately 
be corrected to Lhe true right angle, without the aid of any 
other instrument , an elecLnc chronograph, fur Lhe measure¬ 
ment of minute portions of tune, velocities of shot, &c,, by the 


free fall of a weight; these were exhibited by Capt. Watkin, 
R A.—Lieut G S. Clarke and Prof Herbert M'Leod showed 
an instrument called the Cycloscope, an apparatus for determin¬ 
ing Lhe speed of machinery by means of a tuning-fork or reed of 
known period ; also for ascertaining the pitch of a tuning-fork 
by means of a cylinder rotating at a known speed There 
were also Telephone and (patent) Thermo-electric Pile (in 
action), wilh specimens of Gray’s telephone, exhibited by Messrs. 
C and L Wray , lmpiovcd Holtz electrical machine with four 
plates and self-charging arrangement, in glass case, ready for 
use in any condition of the atmosphere, nnd Manomctnc appara¬ 
tus, for showing effects of sound on a BensiLive flame, exhibited 
by Mr Ladd , LeeLh, bones, and ancient works of art lately 
found in caves in Derbyshire, exhibited by Mr Boyd Dawkins, 
F R.S , specimens of cast and wrought iron treated by Prof 
Buffs process for the prevention of corrosion, which consists m 
acting on iron at suitable temperatures wiLh dry steam, ex¬ 
hibited by Prof. Bar/F, specimens of the core of well, from 
Meux’s Brewery , the large induction-coil, with secondary wire of 
280 mile*, constructed for Mr \V SpotLiswoode by Mr Apps 
(in operation), was shown in the meeting room, and Mr 
Crookes's Otheoscnpe, of which we give an account this week. 

On Monday Prof. Boyd Dawkins commenced a series of 
eight field Lectures on Geology at Owens College. Six of the 
lectures will be in connection with excursions lo vaiious plates 
from Manchester 

Mr, Wiuiam GossMiL, PCS, the inventor of se\cral im¬ 
portant processes in practical chemistry, died at Earlslcigh, 
Bowdon, Cheshire, on April 9, in his seventy-eighth year. 

Tj lk Council of Lhe Royal Geographical Society ha\e awarded 
the Royal medal to Capt Sir George S Nares, R N., fur 
having commanded the Arctic Expedition of 1S75-6, and to 
Pundit Nam Singh, for having added a greater amount lo our 
positive knowledge of Lhe map of Asia Lhan any individual of 
our time In his first great journey he for Lhe first Lnne deter¬ 
mined the position of Lhassa, the cipital ot Tibet, besides 
surveying the course of the great river Taanpo, or Bramaputra, 
from near its source to near its entrance into the Himalayan 
region , 111 lus last he traversed end surveyed the high Plateau 
of 'libet from its extreme north-west to Lhassa, a line of 1,200 
or 1,400 miles of entirely new country, No reward was ever 
better earned than that bestowed by the Society on Nam bingh, 
who, indeed, deserves to be ranked among the first of explorers 
While pursuing his arduous and dangerous work he was paid at 
the rate of 7/ per month, and now retires, satisfied we believe, 
on a pension of 50/ a year Through Ins labours we have now 
for the first Lime a scientific basis on which to construct a map 
of Tibet, A gold watch, wilh an appropriate inscription, was 
at the same time awarded to Capt Albert Markham, U.N , for 
having commanded Lhe northern division of sledges in the Arctic 
Expedition of 1875-6, and for having planted the Union Jack in 
83 deg 20 min 26 sec N., a higher latitude than had ever been 
reached by any previous expedition. 

It is but a poor set-off to the horrors of war that iL is a means 
of speadmg a real knowledge of geography , but that it does do 
50 was shown in Lius country during the last Oriental war—Lhe 
Crimean. As might have been expected, numerous war-maps 
have already appeared The most satisfactory of these maps is 
a large one published by Mr. Stanford on the scale of fifty miles 
to an inch, including Turkey in Europe and her tributary states, 
together with such parts of neighbouring countries in Europe 
and Asia as are more immediately connected with the settlement 
of the Eastern Question. Any one wishing to follow the move¬ 
ments of the Lwo armies could not obtain a better guide. All 
the physical and political features, including the railways up to 
date, are shown with great clearness, Mr. Stanford publishes 
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two other war-maps, one on a smaller scale and at a cheaper 
price than the above, and Jankowsky’s Russo-Turkish war-map, 
a picture ot bird’s-eye map of Turkey and the Black Sea A 
very fine and moderate-priced map comes to us from Perthes, of 
Gotha. It is prepared by Dr Fetermami, and is evidently a 
compilation from several of the maps in Stieler’s Atlas It 
embraces all the country In Europe and Asia likely to be in¬ 
cluded in the theatre of war, so long at least as it is confined to 
the two combatants now in the field. This map, sold at a very 
moderate price, may be had in London from Mr. Stanford 

The war just begun will in no way interfere, we believe, with 
the forthcoming Pans Exhibition The works are progressing 
with such activity that everything but the Trocadero palace will 
be ready at an earlier date than was anticipated The Troca- 
dero building has been delayed by legislative difficulties, which, 
however, have been overcome, and that building wdl not be 
behind its time 

M HENRY Giffard is constructing, near the Champ de 
Mars at Paris, a workshop for the preparation of sulphate of 
iron. The apparatus was tried for the first tune last Friday, 
when the balloon Hole was inflated in an hour and a half, anil 
was sent up with an aeronaut. The capacity of the balloon being 
220 cubic metres, the rate of production is very satisfactory. It 
is expected that the sale of sulphate will cover almost all the ex¬ 
penses, so that numerous scientific ascents may be made in the 
ensuing summer The monster captive balloon of 20,000 cubic 
meters will be Inflated by the same process. 

The annual meeting of the Royal Institution was held on 
Tuesday The Annual Report of the Committee of Visitors 
for the year 1876, testifying to the continued prosperity and 
efficient management of the Institution was read and adopted. 
The real and funded property now amounts to above 84,000/. 
entirely derived from the contributions and donations ot the 
members. Seventy-two new members paid their admission fees 
irriSjfi. 

TlIE forty-eighth anniversary of ihe Zoological Society w.v. 
held on Monday. The number of fellows, fellows-elect, and 
annual subacTiberB at the close of the year 1876 amounted to 
3,311, showing an addition to the strength of the society of 
seventy members during the year 1876 I he number of honorary 
members at the same date was fourteen, of foreign membtrs 
twenty-five, and or corresponding members 199 The total 
income of the society in 1876 was 34,955/ , exceeding that of ihe 
year 1875 by 6,216/. The total expenditure of the society in 
1876 was 31,635/ The total assets of the society on Decemhei 
31, 1876, weie calculated to be 15,516/, while the liabilities 
were reckoned at 4,430/ The total number of visiLors to the 
society's gardens in 1876 had been 915,764, the corresponding 
number in 1873 (hitherto the most successful y ear in this res¬ 
pect) having been 7i3i°4S The number of visitors in 1876 had 
therefore exceeded that of any other previous year since the 
opening of the garden*, by more than 200,000 The repo r t 
Staled that the total number of animals in the collection on 
December 31, 1876, had been 2,265 

In the May parL of PelermannS Afitthcilungtn llerr K 
Zopprltz has a cnLical paper on Watson and Chippendall’j 
Surveyor the White Nile and Junker's Surveyor the Sobat. 
Ilerr Zoppntz expresses some dissatisfaction with Lhe observa¬ 
tions of the former as being vague and careless and difficult to 
reconcile with data already obtained A valuable paper by Dr 
Dorst describes and discusses the movements of the ice between 
Greenland and Spitsbergen as observed by him m the steamer 
BUnenkorb In 1869, It is an important contribution to our 
knowledge of the currents of this region. 

TlIE examination for the Sheepshanks Astronomical Exhibi¬ 
tion, Which Is of the annual value 01,50/. and tenable for three 


years, will be held on May 21 in Trinity College Lecture-room 
No. 4. All undergraduates of the University are eligible, but 
m the event of a candidate who is not a member of Trinity Col¬ 
lege being elected, he must become a member of Trinity. Can¬ 
didates are required to send their names, and, if not members of 
Trinity, certificates of moral character and good conduct to one 
of Lhe tutors of Trinity on or before May 19 

A HE tailed account of Father Cecclu's remarkable seismo¬ 
graph to which we recently referred will be found in the January 
number (1877) of J'JeUricuta The Cccchi seismograph lias been 
adopted with good success at several of the larger Italian obsci- 
valones and meteorological stations In order to enable also 
smaller establishments to obtain a similar apparatus at much less 
cost, Prof Cccclu has lately constructed a simpler one on Lhe 
same principle, which meets all the requirements for seismical 
observations and gives nearly as mrny and as exact data as the 
larger instrument A full description of this is now being pub¬ 
lished in the Elettf u /j/ir, and the adoption of it for meteoro¬ 
logical stations may be strongly recommended. The wliule coit 
will not exceed 4/ or 5/, 

M Si CARD, member of the Italian Anthropological Society, 
on making excavations on his property near kiscliem.1T, in 
Bessarabia, at a'place called Moguil Liondia, discovered a very 
large tumulus of earch, with human skeletons, remains of iron 
objects, and an amulet of cirvcd Luinc, One of tile corpses 
appeared to have been interred wiLh a horse, much in the same 
way as the tribe a of the Tehuclches and Pehuclchcs still bury 
Lheir fellow-men Unfortunately the skulls were dispersed, bui 
M Sicard is going to continue his excavation-), and will give a 
detailed account oflua highly interesting discovery in Lhe A’/^j/r 
ta Jfit/ apologia e l.tnologia x pubhdiei by Prof Manteg.iz^r, 

A l the last meeting of Lhe J'J hnngraphicil SecLion of the 
Russian Geographical Socie'y, M Poliakof, lefcrrtng lo the 
results of his last journey on the Obi, pointed out ill. rcinaikihlc 
Similarity between the present state of cnllisation of Lhe OsLaks 
and that oT the prehistoric inhabitants of the reindeer period of 
1 rame and Middle Europe After a description cl the features 
which lhe present flora and fauna of the banks of the Obj have 
in common wiLh those of V urope at that period, M. Poliakof 
described lhe primitive mode of life of the Ostiaks Their 
utensils and implements almost exactly resemble those of the 
•tone period and the islands of the Pacific, being made exclu¬ 
sively ol stone, ol teeth and claws of bear*, and of bone, and 
their chvhes bung either furs nr woven, from nettle filaments. 
M Poliakof described at IengLh Lheir mode of life, their wrcldicd 
homes, their customs, their family ldaUons, and their religion, 
the latter being a mixture ol the rudest fetishism wnh the 
strangest superstitions This people are rapidly lading away 
before the advance of European civilisation 

During the diluvial epoch, the Danube entering 111L0 the 
Vienna Basin, formed an inland sea, and covered the Teitiary 
formations with deep layeis of 51 -called hiess, a nuxtuic of loam, 
lime, sand, and foluiccuus mica 'The Imperial Academy of 
Sciences at Vienna has lately sit in operation an extensive scries 
of excavations with the view of uncovering Lhe secrets hidden 
beneath this thick coating of alluvium, and has already been 
rewarded by interesting discoveries. The excavations in Lhe 
neighbourhood of Zeiselberg have disclosed a widespread 
deposit of bones mingled with numerous evidences of the pre¬ 
sence of mankind. These consist in quantities of charcoal, 
bones which have been worked, artificially prepared flints, &c 
The bones among which these prehistoric remains were found, 
are those of the bear, horse, mammuth, ox, reindeer, rhinoceros, 
and wol/, all belonging to the diluvial fauna, and all apparently 
inhabiting the Vituna Basin at that distant epoch in the com- 
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pany of man, for a chance gathering of these remains through 
the agency of water is precluded by the local topography cf the 
place 

News from M Thsihcvabky, forwarded on March 23 by 
telegraph from Vemyi, appears in the official paper, the Russian 
Invalid On lebrimry 11 be had reached Lake Lob-Nor, vid 
the Valley of the Lower Tarim The population of the Valley 
is very sparse Its height above the sea is somewhat more Lhan 
2,000 Feet Its flora and fauna very poor The topography is 
quite different from that represented on the maps lie was, 
at the time of telegraphing, in the mountains Altyn-Tugh, some 
distance south of Lake Lob-Nor The valleys of Lhe exterior 
spurs of these mountains reach about 12,000 feet above the sea 
Here, as well as in the lower regions there are wild camels 
In the neighbourhood of Lob-Nor he found the ruins of two old 
towns. He was to spend February and March at Lob-Nor, 
April on the Lower Tarim, and May and June on the l'ian- 
Shan, returning to Kuldja at the beginning of July. 

\V v have received as a contribution to the Gauss Fund, l/. 
from Mr G. Griffith 

The additions Lo the Zoological Society’s Garden* during the 
past week include an Egyptian Gazelle {GazeIJa donas) from 
Egypt, presented by Ifer Majesty the Queen , an Indian Leopard 
{Felts pardus) from India, presented by Dr Sidney Smith , a 
Crested Porcupine {Hystnx enstata) from Ceylon, piescnted by 
Capt. Smerdon, s 3. Orion , a While Pelican {Pelecanus onocro- 
talu\) from Egypt, presented by Mr A, C. Henderson , a King 
Parrakcct {Afnesmictus scapnlatus) from New SouLh Wales, pre¬ 
sented by Miss Jones ; a Suncate (Suncahi tend) from South 
Africa, presented by Mr J, Forbes Dixon , an Indian Cobra 
[Naia tripudians) from Ceylon, presented by the Hon W. D 
Wright , a Beisa Antelope {Oryx beisa), two African Sheep 
(Ozas ants), eight VulLurme Guinea Fowls {Numida vulturxna ), 
from East Africa, a Toque Monkey (Manlius pilcatus) from 
Ceylon, deposited , a Pigmy Marmoset (llapah pygntaus), two 
Bay-headed Parrots {Cana lettcegaslra), a Rough Terrapin 
(1 CUrnmys punt inland) bom Lhe Upper Amazons, purchased 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 

The American Journal of Science and Oils, April, 1877 — 
On the sensation of colour, by C S Teirce—Note on lhe 
binocular phenomenon observed by Prof Nipher, by J Lc 
Conte —Revision of the genus Relemnocrmus, by C Wachs- 
muth and F. Springer. —Thorpe's and Bunsen’s methods for 
the estimation of nitrogen in nitrates, by S W Johnston —- 
Westfield during the Champlain period, by J S. Diller.—New 
embryonic forms of trilobites, by S W Ford —The winds of 
the globe, or the laws of atmospheric circulation over the sur¬ 
face of the earth, by J. H. Coffin.—On some mtro-denvatives of 
diphenylanude, by P 7’ Austen —On mineral analysis ; on 
some fluorides, and on molecular volumes, by F W. Clarke — 
On the identity of the so-called Pegamte of Arkansas with the 
Vauscite of Brcithaupt and Callamite of Damour, by A H 
Cheater.—On a fibrous variety of sepiohtc from Utah, by the 
same —On Dr. Peale's notes on the age of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains in Colorado, by J. J Stevenson 

Po^mdotff's A unaleu der Phystk und Chemie, No 2, 1877.— 
The spectra of chemical compounds, by M Moser—Researches 
on the volume-composition of Bolid bodies, by M Schroder.— 
Current regulator for gas, by M. Teclu. —Coninbution to Bollz- 
mann's theory of elastic reaction, by M. KoHrausch.—Further 
communications on the connection between the viscosity and the 
galvanic conductivity of various liquids, by M Grotrian —On the 
theory of resonators, by M Grinwis — On photography of Lhe 
less refrangible parts of the solar spectrum, by M Vogel —Re¬ 
searches on the motions of radiating and irradiated bodies, by 
M. Zollner—New proof of Lhe falvity of the emission theory of 
light, by E, Feuasner —On double excitation of the ebonite 
electrophonis, by M. SchJosser. 


He 1 blatter eu den Annalcn —Quantitative comparison between 
friction and galvanic electricity in respect of tension, by M- 
Nystrom —On the deduction of a new electrodynamic funda¬ 
mental law, by M. Clausius.—Thermoelectric researches, byM. 
Tidblom. 

The Naturforscher (March) —From this part we note the fol¬ 
lowing papers ■—On the functions of the larger brain (cerebrum), 
by Herr Goltz —On the expansion of growing vegetable cells 
through the tension existing between the contents of the cells and 
Lhe membrane forming them, by Hugo de Vries. —On the spec¬ 
trum of the new slur in Cygnus, by K. Copeland.—On the 
atomicity of phosphorus, by Ira Kemsen —On the high tides In 
the River Kibe, by K U, Borneimnn,—On the reproduction of 
eel?, by M C Dareste —On the formation of hail, by II. Fritz. 
— On the inhalation of air by the roots of plants, by MM. P. P. 
Di-'herain and J. Vesque -—On electrolysis accompanied by the 
development of hydrogen at both electrodes, by Emil Elsacsser. 
—On the daily and yearly course of magnetic dcclinaLion, by J. 
Ifann —On the behaviour of leaves in an atmosphere free from 
carbonic acid, by B. Corenwinder —On the companions of the 
pole star, by A. dc Boe and others —On the spreading of drops 
ol liquids, by Fillipo Centolesi —On the preparation of photo¬ 
graphic plates in daylight, by Oswald Lohse —On the origin of 
the Hying power of bees, by Herr Donhoff.—On the chlorophyll 
of Conifer* germinating m the dark, by R Sachsse.—On the 
behaviour of chlorophyll in the vine, by G Bnosi,—On Lhe 
glycogen contained in muscles, by Th Chandelon. 

Journal de Physique, March—On the dynamical theory of 
gasL*, by M Viulle —On tbe effects of a jet of air sent into 
j water, by M de Komilly —On the suspension and ebullition of 
| water on a large-meshed Lissue, by the same —On the phenome- 
1 non of the black drop and its influence on observation of the 
| transit of Venus, by M, Andre—The persistence of impression 1 ; 
on the retina, various experiments wfth the projection phenn- 
kisticope, by M Gariel.—On Optugraphy, by M JCuhnc 

Reale Istituto Lombardo di Intense e Lettere , Rcnduonti , vol. x , 

< fasc. m.—On two recent works (on flagellation and the ana¬ 
tomical museum at Pavia) presented to the Institution, by M 
( Verga —On some rare alterations of the first formation of lhe 
uterus and its attachments ; on a cause not yet confirmed of 
1 distoma, by M Sangalli —On a new defence of Lhe theory of 
Melloni 011 electrostatic induction, by M Cantoni—On the 
divisibility of comets into minute parts, and on a dark spot found 
in the Milky Way, by P Secchi. 

Revue des Sciences Naturellcs , tome v No 4 —On the so- 
called cladodcs of Ruscus, by M. Duval-Jouve —Study of a 
chromogenic bacterium in Lhe water of steeping of flax {Bac¬ 
terium j ubescens, Ray Lankester [?]), by Prof Giard—On the 
development of the Anguillula Aceti, Rhrb., by M Hallez,— 
Economical Aquarium, by M. babauti. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London 

Royal Society, March 22 — M On Stratified Discharges v . 
Stratified and Unjlrafified Forms of the Jar-Discharge , n by 
William Spottiswoode, M.A, FRS It 1* well known that If 
a Leyden jar be discharged through a vacuum tube, the discharge 
generally lakes the form of an unbroken column of light, ex¬ 
tending from the point of the positive terminal to the hilt of the 
negative, j e , to the extreme negative end of the tube; and that 
it shows no trace of euher negative glow or intervening dark 
space. On the other hand, I have found, by experiments with 
a large Leyden battery, that if a lube having one terminal con¬ 
nected with the negatively charged coaUng of the baUery and 
the olher held beyond striking distance from the positively 
charged coating, the discharge m the tube will show a separation 
of the positive from the negative part by a dark intervening 
space Under suitable circumstances of exhaustion it will also 
show stria), in the same manner as when the discharge is effected 
directly with a Iloltz machine, having Lhe conductors either 
closed or open beyond striking distance (see Roy Soc Proceed - 
mgs, vo< xxm. p 460) Again, I have found, with the same 
battery, that if the tube bcjtonnectcd—otherwise os before—and 
held at a distance less than at first, but a little greater than 
striking distance, a stratified discharge much more brilliant and 
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more like that produced by a coil will be exhibited The latter 
form of discharge appears to the unassisted eye as an unbroken 
column of light, but with a negative glow and dark space. A 
revolving mirror, however, resolves the column into a regular 
array of strite, having a rapid proper motion Lowards the positive 
terminal. 

'With a view to examining the transition from the stratified 
to the unslratified form as closely as possible, a Holtz machine 
was employed, with a battery of one or more jars The outside 
of Lhis battery and one Icrmmal of the tube were connected with 
the earth ; and the inside and the other terminal were alter- | 
nately connected with the positive conductor of the machine, so I 
that the battery was alternately charged and discharged through I 
the lube The amount of charge was regulated partly by the | 
distance through which the conductors of the machine were , 
separated, and partly by the number of revolutions of the machine 
during which the charging look place 

The first object proposed was to ascertain whether ajar could 
be charged with so small a quantity of electricity as of lLself to 
give a stratified discharge in a lube 

A number of tubes tried with various amounts of battery 
charge, but with the same surface, showed that, as the charge 
Was increased, the head of the positive column advanced towards 
the negative terminal, the dark space became narrower, ami the I 
glow contracted in dimensions ; and when the head of the \ 
column drew very nrar to the negative terminal, the glow, 
instead of covering the whole surface of the terminal, formed u j 
small drop at the point. On still further increasing the charge, j 
the drop withdrew to the hilt of the terminal ; and finally, when 
it had completely retreated into the lull, the continuous or true ' 
jar-discharge took place | 

With a view lo testing experimentally how far the effects here 
described were due to quantity, anti how far to tension, the size 
of the jar was altered, all oilier circumstances remaining Lhe same 
It Was then found that lhe maximum charge compatible with 
stratification was greater with a large than with a small jar 

As a further experiment in this direction, a senes of jars were 
arranged in cascade, and it was found lhat the greater the number 
of jars so arranged Lhe smaller the charge necessary lo ensure a 
true jar-discharge A ehaige insufficient to destroy stratification 
wilh one jar was sufficient to destroy themwhen more than onewaa 
used in cascade. These resulls point to tension rather than Lo 
quantity as the determining cause of the character of the 
discharge. 

The duration of the stratified discharges observed throughout 
these experiments was exceedingly short, indistinguishable, in 
/act, from that of the tiue jar discharge When viewed in a ; 
revolving mnror they showed no sign whatever of piolonged | 
duration, and we may Lhence conclude that, so far as our present 1 
instrumental arrangements extend, there is no inferior limit to , 
the duration of discharge necessary for the production of stnx | 

A comparison of the results here obtained wilh the detailed | 
in Part 11. of these researches shows that the phenomena pro- 1 
duced by suitable disposition 0/ the Leyden battery coincide with | 
those produced by the induction-cuil. Willi the coil it was 
found that (1) for a given electromotive force the column of 
stria: was shorter the linger Lhe baltery surface or strength of 
current used ; (z) that the proper motion, when directed as 
usual towards the positive tciminal, was note inpid the greater 
the electromotive force employed 'Wilh the Leyden battery it 
was found lhat (1) in ordei to maintain lhe same length of 
column with an increased surface the charge must be increased 
in a larger proportion than the surface ; and (2) it was noticed 
that the striae which when the tension was low were distinct and 
well separated, became more blurred as the tension rose, until 
they sometimes were blended into an apparently unbroken 
column of light The presence, however, ol the negative glow 
still showed lhat Lhe true jar-discharge had not jelbeen reached 

Geological Society, April H —Prof V Marlin Duncan, 
F.R.S , president, in the ihair —Juhn Robeit Campbell, James 
Carter, VViJJinm Radcli/fe Ellis, William Hamillon Merritt, 
William Morgans, and Edmund Albert Pnrsick, were elected 
/pllows of the society. The following communications were 
read —On sandworn stones from New Zealand, by John D, 
Enys, F G S The author exhibited specimens of sandworn 
pebbles from near Wellington, in New Zealai d, and described 
Iheir mode of occumucc —The Bone caves of Cresswcll Crags, 
third paper, by lhe Rev. J. Mage ns Mello, KG S. In ibis 
paper the author gave an account of lhe continued exploration of | 
these caves, and of the completion of the examination of the f 


Robin Hood Cave, noticed in his previous communication^ 
Five deposits could be distinguished in the Robin Hood Cave, 
namely, when all present — I Stalagmite, 2 feet 2 Breccia, 
with hones and flint implements, I foot 6 inches 3 Cave- 
earth, with hones and implements, I foot 9 inches 4 Mottled 
bed, with bones and implements, 2 feet. 5 Red sand, with bones 
and quartzite implements, 3 feet The most important discoveries 
were made in the cave-earth, and chief among these was a frag¬ 
ment of bone, having on it a well-executed outline of Lhe head 
and neck of a horse, the first recorded discovery of any such 
work of art m this country. As the result of lhe exploration of 
these caverns, the author said it is evident lhat during the 
Pleistocene period, Derbyshire and the adjoining counties were 
inhabited by a very numerous and diversified fauna, lhe vast 
forests and pastures which extended far to the east and south offer¬ 
ing a congenial home to the mammoth, the woolly ihinocerus, the 
hlppopolam us, the Iri^li elk, the reindeer, lhe bison, and the horse, 
whilst among them the hyaena, the glutton, the bear, Lhe lion, 
the wolf, the fox, and the great sabre-toothed Machairodus , 
roamed in search of prey; and that with these and other 
nnnAaU man lived and waged a more or less precarious struggle, 
amidst the vicissitudes of a varying climate, sheltering himself m 
the numerous caves of the district, which were already the 
haunts of the hyicnaand its companions —On the mammal-fauna 
of lhe Caves of Crcswell Crag*, by Prof W, Boyd Dawkina, 
F R S. In this paper the author gave an account of the remains 
found in Lhe taves explored by the Rev. J. M. Mello. He 
stated that the recent explorations had proved that the Robin 
Ilood Cave was inhabited by hyenas, not only during the depo¬ 
sition of the cave-earth and breccia, but also during that of the 
red-sand clay underlying it, which had also furnished traces of 
the existence of min After noticing the conditions of the fossil 
bones found in the caves, the author proceeded to remark upon 
the general results of the explorations with rLgard to iheir 
Pleistocene fauna, and concluded that Lhere is no evidence from 
these or other caves in this country to prove that their faunas are 
eilher pre- or inter glacial, and that we have no proof of the 
existence of pre- or inter-glacial man in Britain 

Zoological Society, April 17—Mr Osbert Salvin, F R.S , 
in lhe chair —The secretary exhibited and made remarks on 
some young Ahacondas which had been produced dead by the 
laige female Anaconda purchased on February 15 - -[ he secre¬ 
tary exhibited some photographs of ilie young gorilla, now living 
in the Berlin Aquarium, and made seme remarks on what, it 
now seemed certain, was an example of tins upe, which was 
formerly living in one of Wombwell's travelling menageries and 
was ifter Us dealh transferred lo the late Mr. C. Walerton’s col¬ 
lection — letter was read from Mr W. A Whiles, in which he 
gave an account of lhe success which had attended the endeavours 
of the Acclimatisation Society at Christchurch to introduce 
salmon into New Zealand from the Uni'cd Slates —A com¬ 
munication was read fiom Mr W A. Forbes, F.Z S., con- 
Iqimng a description of the peculiar orgm known as the Buisa 
Fab) uu in birds, and of its vanations and modifications in the 
different genera of the cla^s which he had had an opportunity of 
examining —A communication wr.i lead from M. L Tac- 
/anowski, in which he gave a list of the birds collected in North- 
Western Teru in 1876 by Messrs Jelshi and Ilolzmann. 
Amongst several new ard lnleresling forms descrilnd was a new 
gtnus and species of Fnngilhdsc proposed to be called Gnatho - 
j ptza raiTfiomnt .—A communication was read from lhe Rev K. 
Bong Watson, containing some notes on the Madeiran Mollusc 
identified by the Rev K. T I ewe as Achuhtia Jo ihe ulus —A 
communication was read from Mr L f, Ramsay containing the 
concluding portion uf lus list of birds met v»nh 111 North- 
Eastern Queensland, chiefly at Rockingham Day —A communi¬ 
cation was read from Dr Olio Finsch, containing a preliminary 
account of the birds cnlleclcrl during his recent journey in the 
North-Eastern part of Turkestan— A communication was read 
from Prol. Owen, containing the description of a new specits of 
extinct kangaroo of the genus Sthcnuius, which he proposed In 
call ■Sth minor , together with some remarks on the relation of 
this genus to Doicopsis. —Mr Edgar A. Smith read a paper con¬ 
taining descriptions ol new species o( South-American Htlxadx 
in lhe Brmsh Museum —The Marquis of Tweeddale, F. R S., 
gave descriptions of four new species of birds liom the Indian 
region Ihese he proposed to name as follows -—Trtchostoma 
Itucopacta, Chiysococcyx hmborqt, and Fomatorkinus ausieni 
(from Tenasscruo), and Brachypteryx buxtom (from Sumatra) — 
Mr Osbert Salvin exhibited and pointed oat r Lhe character of a 
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new genus and specie* of bird of the family AmpeUdae, from 
Costa Rica, and proposed to call it Phmnoptila mtlanoxantha . 

Meteorological Society, April iS — Rev. T A Preston, 
M.A , in the chair—W Morns Beaufort and Arthur A 
Pearson were elected fellows of the Society —The following 
papers were read —On the meteorology of Muzuflerpore, Tir- 
hoot, for 1876, by C N. Pearson, V M S This year partook 
of the abnormal character of its predecessor, but in a different 
degree, and with widely different results The to>al fall of ram 
was 57 69 inches, of which no less than 43 34 inches were regis¬ 
tered in August, Septcmher, and Ouoher —On the Diethc- 
roscope, by Prof J Luvini, oT Turin This is anew instrument 
contrived by the author for observing the changes of atmospheric 
refraction optically —Improved form or thermometer for observ¬ 
ing earth temperature, by G J Symons, I'M S. This appa¬ 
ratus consists of an iron pipe driven in the ground to the 
required depth, and a small but very strong thermometer, the 
bulb of which is so protected that no change of indication 
occuri when Lhe thermometer is drawn out nT the tube for 
reading The pipe is closed at the bottom by welding, and Lhe 
point hardened so as to penetrate the soil with ease For depths 
of 3 feet and under the thrrmometer is inserted in a light rod, 
but for all greater depths it is mounted in a short weighted stick 
attached In a strong chain —Note on the degree of accordance 
of Mr Glaisher’s and the hew thermometer standards, by 
William lUlis, F R AS This paper gives an account of Lhe 
comparison of eight thermometers at the Royal Observatory 
which had been previously compared with Mr Glaishtr's and 
the Kew standard thermometers, nnd the result shows that the 
two standards are practically identical 

Entomological Society, April 4 —l’rof Weslwoad, presi¬ 
dent, in the chan — Messis (J Harding, C A Llnggs, and J. 
T. CaningLon were elected ordinary membirs, and Messrs F 
IL Birch all, T D Gibbon-Carmichael, and V Cluse were 
elected subscriber*, —The Secretary exhibited a collection of 
fine species nf Lepidoptera from a place about twenty miles 
from Bangkok m Siam, lorwarded to him by Mr, R Garner, 

F L S , of Stoke upcm-Trent—Mr MlI ariilnn exhibited a 
specimen of Ophid,i es materna, a brighily-coluured exotic species 
of Abigiven to him by Mr R. II Scott, of the Meteoro¬ 
logical Office, with a noLe to the effect thaL it was taken at sea 
in Jat 25 J 24' S , long 62 1 10' F (the nearest land being (he 
island ol Mauritius, about 360 miles distant), by Capt Raeburn, 
of the ship Airlu - The moth is a common Indian species, but 
is found also in Africa A specimen was long ago received from 
Brazil, and Mr Grote had recently noticed its occurrence in 
Florida. lie also exhibited a cocoon and pupa of a species of 
Cetontula (probably ])iflo;n(\thus siL\llU\), from Cameroon^, 
lent to Mr Rutherford lhe cocoon appeared to lie formed of 
(lark brown earth, but attached thickly to the extenor were 
oval, slightly ffat ened, deep black, hard bodies (each nearly 
five lines long by two broad), which he Lhuught were probably 

the excrement of some rodent animal Mr Champion exhibited 

Sfcnus Iwsmwrt/m (hither’o only found 111 this count/y at Wim¬ 
bledon), Gvinnusa brei’icdllts , Pembidium n^ruome % and Plono- 
mtt ns lurufits, oil from Choblmm also Phi 'onthus ruatneoms, 
from Shoreham.—Mr. Howard Vaughan exhibited (on behalf of 
Mr llidwell) a specimen of Notodonta tnlophus , taken about the 
year 1867 by a lamplighter at Ipswich, who had it alive with 
several specimens of N ziczac It was only the second (authentic) 
capture of the insect, the first having been found at Saint Osyth, 
Essex, by Mr Douglas—'lhe President read a letter he had 
rrceivcd from Mr H G Cole respecting the subject of Season- 
Dimorphism in Lepidoptera. He observed that from a number 
of eggs laid b y Pphyra functana , those that emerged in July 
were of Lhe spotted variety, while those which remained in the 
pupa stale till the following May, in all respects resembled the 
mother Mr Cole referred to some remarks by Dr Knaggs, pub¬ 
lished in Lhe Entomologists’ Monthly Magazine (vol 111 p 238) 
as hearing on the' same subject lie considered it probable 
that the insects that were produced by a slow processor develop¬ 
ment would produce the May form (which might be considered 
the type), whilst those whose development was hastened by the 
heat and light of summer would produce smaller and less perfect 
insects Mr. McLachlan alluded incidentally to the Lepidoptera 
brought home by the Arctic Expedition from the far north 
(82° N.), and said that the Urvre or most oT those species, must, 
or necessity, require more than one season to acquire their full 
growth ; for the short and fitful summer was utterly inadequate 
lor the full development in one season of most of the species, 


and furthermore, it wa* probable that the pupa state might 
habitually last several years,—The President read notes upon a 
strepsipterous insect, parasitic on an exotic species of Homoptera, 
[Epora subhits, Wlk ), from Sarawak, accompanied by drawings 
Illustrating the metainorphnms He also rend notes on the 
genus prosopisiomt, especially with regard to the species from 
Madagascar described by LatreiUe, of which he exhibited the 
types —Mr Cameron communicated a paper on East Indian 
Tenthredinula, and Mr Iluller a paper on the Lepidoptera of 
the Amazon Valley, collected by Dr. Trail In the years 1873-75. 
-—Mr Baly communicated descriptions of new species of Haltiada 
and Mr C O Waterhouse a monograph of the Australian species 
of lhe Coleopterous family Lycida —Mr F. Smith read de¬ 
scriptions of new species of the genera Pscudomynna and Tttrq.- 
ponera t belonging to the family My r min da 

Institution of Civil Engineers, April 24.—Mr. George 
Robert Stephenson, president. In the chair —The first paper 
read was on a deep boring for coal at Scarle, Lincolnshire, by 
Prof Edwaid Hull, F R S, This boring was commenced about 
four years ago by a local company, to test the presence of coal 
m the neighbourhood of Lincoln—Mr J T Boot, of Mansfield, 
being the engineer—and had been earned out by the Diamond 
Rock Boring Company The total depth attained was 3,030 
feet, but as this depth was insufficient for the object ip view, it 
wus desirable that the bore-hole should be earned further down. 
The following formations, with their approximate thicknesses, 
had been passed through . -* 


Alluvial Simla 

Depth'! 

freet 

I to IO 

Thirkne 1 

Feet 

IO 

Lower Lias Clay and Limestone 

IO „ 

75 

6 5 

Rhielic Beds 

75 

14 1 

66 

New Red Marl and Sandstone 

141 m 

1,500 

1,359 

Permian Beds 

1,500 „ 

1,900 

400 

Carboniferous Strata 

i,9oo ,, 

2,030 

130 


Although the carboniferous strata had been reached, the cores 
brought up were of so peculiar a character as to leave it uncer¬ 
tain to what portion of the carboniferous formation they be¬ 
longed ; and, as lhe question of the eastward extension of the 
Yorkshire coal-field was one on winch a boring at this spat was 
calculated to throw much light, it was important, both in an 
economic and in a scientific point of view, that it should bo con¬ 
tinued until something definite had been determined. —The 
second paper read was on street tramways, by Mr Robinson 
SouLlar. 
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MATHEMATICS IN AMERICA 

Elements of the Differential and Integral Calculus, by a 
new Method , founded on the Tine System of Sr/ Isaac 
Neudon , without the Use of Infinitesimals or Limits 
By C. P. Buckingham. (Chicago S. C. Griggs and 
Co, 1875. 343 PP) 

Eli menU of the Infinitesimal Call uius t with Numn 011s 
Examples and Applications to Analysis and Geometry 
By James G. Clark, AM (Ray Series. New York 
Wilson, Hinkle, anil Co., 1875 441 pp) 

On a New Met\od of Obtaining the Differential* of 
Eunctions with hspeital Reference to the Newtonian 
Conception of Rates or Velocities By J Minot Rice 
and W Woolsey Johnson. (New York D van Nos- 
brand, 1875 32 pp ) 

N American writer who had exceptional opportunities 
of contrasting the methods of mathematical teach¬ 
ing adopted in his own country with those which obtained 
al Cambridge twenty-five years ago, strongly condemns 
the Transatlantic system, and leads his readers to infer 
that the attainments of the ordinary graduate in this par¬ 
ticular branch of study were only on a par with those of 
a fairly trained schoolboy here. It may be supposed, 
then, that not many of the students ventured upon the 
difficulties of the calculus. Indeed, he writes that “ at 
Yale whe c the course used to be thought a very difficult 
and thorough one, the Differential was among Xhzofhonal 
studies at the end of the third year" (HnsLed “Five 
Years at an English University,” vol 11, pp 94, &c, 
1852) 

We are not m a position to say that all this has 
been changed m the interim, hut among many evidences 
of the increased interest taken in mathematical studies 
we may surely refer to the three works now before us 
All three give evidence of careful study and honestly 
grapple with the difficulties which beset the learner at the 
very threshold of his inquiries. Dc Morgan long ago 
wrote that 11 it is matter of common observation that any 
one who commences the study, even with the best ele¬ 
mentary works, finds himself in the dark as to the real 
meaning of the processes which he learns, until, at a 
certain stage of his progress, depending upon his capa¬ 
city, some accidental combination of his own ideas 
throws light upon the subject ” The authors of the third 
work under review refer to D’Alembert’s precept, “ Allez 
en avant, et la foi voug viendra.” 

Mr. Buckingham takes as his fundamental idea of the 
conditions under which quantity may exist to be that wc 
must not consider it only as capable of being increased 
or diminished, but also as being actually in a state of 
change. “It must (so to speak) be vitalised , so that it 
shall be endowed with tendencies to change its value ; 
and the rate and direction of these tendencies will be 
found to constitute the groundwork of the whole system. 
The differential calculus is the science of rates, and 
its peculiar subject is quantity in a state of 
CHANGE,” * 

Conceding ’to Leibnitz the honour oF being the first to 
Vol. xvi.— Na 393 


construct a system of rules for the analytical machinery 
of the science, he will not allow that he ever got beyond 
the ancient conception of the conditions of quantity. 
“ The only original birthplace of the fundamental idea 
of quantity which forms the true germ of the calculus 
was in the mind of the immortal Newton." 

An introduction of thirty-six pages discusses the method 
of Descartes, the infinitesimal method (the results of 
which are true, while the method is false—“ true results 
not because its principles arc true, nor because its errors 
are small, but because they are, whether great or small, 
exactly equal, and exactly cancel and destroy each other . 
... the system is but a mere artifice.”), the method of 
limits (here our author discusses Lemma I, Book 1 . of 
the “Principia," considers Newton's defence of the Lemma, 
and the opinions of Comte, Lagrange, and Berkeley, and 
points out what he believes to be the fundamental errors 
of this method and of the infinitesimal method) What 
is called the true method of Newton is then treated of 
Referring to Newton’s letter to J. Collins (December to, 
1672), he says that the theory on which Newton formed 
his method of fluxions is contained in the second Lemma. 
The lemma is given in full and discussed, “It is to be 
remarked that the doctrine of limits is nowhere hinted 
at, but the results are direct, positive, and substantial.” 
We cannot tarry longer over this matter, but in connec¬ 
tion with this point refer to De Morgan’s “ On the Early 
History of Infinitesimals in England” (P/itl Mag Novem¬ 
ber 1852) Prof Clifford, too, if our recollection of an oral 
communication be correct, puts this lemma prominently 
forward in his ( ? unpublished) “ Foundations of the Dif¬ 
ferential Calculus and of Dynamics.” In the work itself 
we have the calculi (differential and integral) applied to 
the subjects which usually find a place in similar treatises. 
There is an appendix of thirteen pages on geometrical 
fluxions. Many examples are worked out, but the merit 
of the work does not lie at all, we think, in this direction, 
but altogether in the numeious discussions which are to 
be found in almost every chapter. 

Mr Clark's work has been exceedingly well printed, 
the type is very clear, and the paper good. This treatise, 
too, is written with a view to remove “ all grounds for 
that feeling of uncertainty which often possesses the 
student at the very outset, and from which he rarely finds 
it possible to extricate himself.” Much space is given to 
an exposition of the Doctrine of Limits—the work being 
fojnded mainly on that by DuhameL A large number of 
examples have been taken from English treatises (Hall, 
Walton, and Todhunter) Rather more ground is covered 
m this treatise than in the former, in neither, however, 
have we any discussion of maxima and minima of func¬ 
tions of more than two independent variables, nor of 
methods of changing the variables in multiple integrals. 
Here a few pages are devoted to definite integrals and 
to differentiation and integration under the sign f. 
Seven chapters are devoted to the elementary parts of 
the theory of differential equations. The work, though 
it does not reach the level of the like works by Messrs. 
Todhunter and Williamson, is yet a compact and fair 
elementary treatise. 

The third work on our list is a revised edition of a 
paper read before the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, January 14, 1873 It is the authors 1 intention 

c 
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to publish a text-book in accordance with the plan 
adopted in this pamphlet. The objects are, f ‘ first to 
present a new method of deriving the differentials of 
functions by means of their algebraic characteristics with 
the aid of a few elementary properties easily established, 
and secondly to show that the method of rates or fluxions 
may be advantageously used for the purposes of instruc¬ 
tion, and the use of mfiniLesnnals, limits, and senes en¬ 
tirely avoided until the student is well grounded in the 
elements of the calculus " 

The first seven articles under the head “the Newtonian 
Method of Fluxions,” treat of the methods in general use 
at the present time, and contain extracts from Tod- 
hunter, Lacroix, Carnot, and Cournot, especially directing 
attention to the positive advantages of the Newtonian 
method, as set forth by the last-named writer. The next 
six articles are occupied wiLh the " Proposed Method of 
treating the Differential Calculus.” 

The remaining half of the pamphlet is given to alge¬ 
braic and transcendental functions. It would be very 
interesting to lay before our readers an account of the 
ingenious methods adopted by our authors, but it would 
take up too much space Some idea of the original paper 
(and there are no grcaL differences, we fancy, between the 
two publications) can be got from an account of it fur¬ 
nished by Mr J W L GUisher, F R S , in vol iv. (pp 
5S-64) of Llie Messenger of Mathematic* (1875). 

Altogether, on a review of the three books before us, 
we anticipate that mathematical studies are destined to 
occupy a more prominent position in the American 
colleges and schools than they have in Llie past 1 

R Tucker 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[ The Idttor does not hold himself n\pon slide for opinions expiessed 
by his correspondents Neither can he unde) take to rclm n, 
or to co) >e\pond with the writers of rejeottd manuscripts 
No notue is taken of anonymous communications 
The Iditor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters as 
shot t as positive The pi ru me on his space is so great that it 

is impoystble ot/urivisc to ensure the appliance evcti of com- 
mujwatrons containing interesting and novel facts ,] 

Visibility of the Ultra-Violet Rays of the Spectrum 

It is well known how surprisingly rich in rays of high refran- 
gihility the spectrum of the Uectnc arc formed between carbon 

} joints ia, above that of all other artificial flames , and also how 
ar beyond the ordinarily discernible rays of the solar spectrum, 
formed by a glass prism, light may be Lraced by eyes carefully 
shielded, and raided to Ihe highest susceptibility to perceive it 
The name of " lavender-grey ” rajs lias been given to ihcmfrora 
a colour of that lint which they Die considered lopossess, but the 
term " ultra-violet," which is more commonly used, betrays 
perhaps a lingering doubt as to the sensible existence of another 
order of coloured rays in the spectrum distinct from the violet 
and superior to it in refiangibiluy, which haa yet been detected 
by very close and careful obseivalion. All doubts of this kind, 
which 1 rum want of sufficient acquaintance with that part of the 
spectrum I have myself been hitherto rather too prone Lo enter¬ 
tain, have lately been quite dispelled by frequent observations of 
the spectrum of the clcclnc arc between carbon points thrown 
by a quart? prism on a white paper screen. Ihe violet end of 
the spectrum terminates rather abruptly, or at least beams with 
bright colour that fades off very quickly , and in the dark space 
beyond it three more refrangible bright bands are visible with 
more or leas distinctness The middle one of the three is the 
brightest, and from its perfect freedom from colour, in which it 
contrasts most remarkahly with the strongly-tinted light-belt 
near it, and its distant separation from the violet termination 

1 We are confirmed in nur vitvi on ihu nubjccl by a perusal of Dr. Syl- 
ve'Lera characiensuc address at the John* Hopkins University on Com¬ 
memoration Day. February aa, 1677 


of the continuous spectrum, I at first hastily ascribed it to a 
"ghost, 1 ’ or faint image of the slit, indirectly refracted and 
reflected through the prism, and thrown with the spectrum on 
the screen. That it is not so, however, is shown by the action 
of these three lines on fluorescent substances, of all of which that 
I have tried they excite the fluorescence most strongly, especially 
that of fluorescin, cosin, rose of Magdala, and other solutions, all 
of which alike show thea e rays to be clearly defined and well- 
insulated spectral bands, in particular, the solutions of esculin, 
pavun and amido-terephthalic acid are only excited by these 
"ultra-violet” lines, and not by any rays in the spectrum of 
lower refrangibIhUes, clearly showing that the vigorous fluor¬ 
escence that they produce is not the effect of any ordinary light- 
beam of common refrangibdity, irregularly transmitted by the 
prism, but that they are well-marked rays, probably of carbon, 
in the spectrum of the voltaic arc. The light of the middle band 
is bright enough to be easily reflected and examined separately 
from the rest of the spectrum on a white screen, where it is so 
nearly grey or colourless that it scarcely admits of being ranged 
in any colour scale, although the name “ lavender-grey 11 per¬ 
haps expresses better than any other term the faintest possible 
tone of colour which, if it exhibits any at all, this almost purely 
neutral, or steel-grey band of rays may possibly be suspected to 
possess It is a little more strongly absorbed by ordinary plate- 
glass than the neighbouring violet bands , but it remains visible 
in llie spectrum of the arc formed by an ordinaly flint glais 
prism, though much spread out and enfeebled by the dis¬ 
persion, which greatly exceeds that of a quartz prism of the 
game refracling angle It is perhaps for tins reason that it is not 
perceptible in the spectrum of the arc as usually projected on a 
screen with a fUuu-pri'im of bisulphide of carbon, but if the 
latter is replaced by benzine, which disperses Ihe light less than 
flint glass, it forms a pretty conspicuous grey band in the Spec¬ 
trum The other two lines or bands are bo much fainter than 
the principal one, that in general they can only be found wuli 
the help of a fluorescent substance, and where so faintly visible 
it is not possible to speak positively as to Iheir colour. The 
less refrangible is very near the violet termination of the spec¬ 
trum, and when well seen it shares its violet tinge , the mure 
refrangible one is nearly as far beyond the principal grey band 
as this band is beyond the margin of the violet, and as far as its 
weak light allows one to distinguish, it is of the same colour as 
the brightest band. In order to determine their positions, some 
measurements were made of metallic lines, and of the spectra of 
sodium, lithium, thallium, and strontium in the arc, with the 
result that ihe violet part of the continuous spectrum extends to 
the closely-neighbouring positions of the hydrogen line 115 {h) t 
the potassium flame-spectrum line K 0 , and the last violet 
line in the arc spectrum of a salt of strontium. The first 
faint outlying ray occupies nearly the position of I f t In the solar 
spectrum, and it is therefore in the true violet region of [he 
spectrum, os its colour faintly indicates The prominent grey 
line begins with its brightest edge about as much further bejond 
this, from the end of the violet field , and becoming weaker from 
there, it 15 about twice as broad as the distance between the two 
Fraunhofer lines H, 115 mean position in the spectrum being 
nearly as far from II os II is from h t reckoning the distances as 
they would be seen with the quartz prism and wiLh solar light 
The third faint line occurs about as far again from the violet as 
Lins band ; and it lies at least as far beyond II as the distance 
between G and H in Lhe solar spectrum Yet it is visible there 
by glimpses, like the first faint member of the group, which it 
does not yet by any means surpass in the strength with which it 
produces fluorescence. 

If any fresh proof was needed of the characteristic grey appear¬ 
ance of visible rays in Lhis portion of the spectrum it was soon 
presented in one of the metallic spectra used to determine their 
positions. The spectrum of mercury exhibited a bright line 
(beautifully distinct when a fluid prism of benzine was used with 
a lefracting angle of between 50° and 6o°), much brighter Lban 
the principal grey carbon band, considerably more refrangible, 
and of the same tintless, and perfectly neutral grey appearance 
Though not so distant from the violet as the most refrangible 
faint carbon line, it is yet according to the best measurements and 
identifications that were made, about as far beyond II 1 in a 
prismatic spectrum as Hj is from G , and Tadiauon of this high 
degree of refrangibility is evidently strongly luminous, when 
sufficiently interne, with homogeneous grey light characteristic 
of this region, and contrasting conspicuously in its appearance 
with the zone of violet colour, which often borders closely upon 
it In electnc spectra. 
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The wave-lengths of the bands, and other positions in the 
spectrum, roughly obtained, by which it may be possible to iden¬ 
tify some of them in photographic spectra, although open to 
some uncertainty from the inconstant length and strength of the 
arc of flame in the electric lamp, which confused and shifted 
some of the comparison lines, were as follows — 


Electric Arc with Carbon Poles 
End of the violet held (/i, Kfl, and last 
violet line in arc-spectrum of strontium, 
4,080-4,100) 

First light-band ; faint violet-grey (IIj, 
3,968, H„ 3,933) 

Second do , strong grey band 
(Strong grey line of mercury 
Third do , faint, grey 


Wave-lengths 


About 4,100 

About 4,000-3,950 
About from 3,900 
to 3,800 
About 3,700). 
Between 3,600 and 
3.SOO (?) 


Other metallic arc-spectra probably present lines in this ] or- 
lion of the spectrum, of which it would be interesting to examine 
the apparent brightness and the colours At present the most 
conspicuous that I have met with is the grey line of mercury, 
which is brighter and more lefrangiblc than the grey hand of the 
elcclnc light between carbon point*. Its very advanced position 
m Lhe spittium, and the absence, or negative appearance of 
colour 111 its pretty bright light, fcoLh taken together seem to 
indicate very clearly that the grey or 1 ‘ lavender-grey " dmsion 
of the spectrum fully equals in extent, when seen pnsmatically, 
the violet, the indigo, the blue, or any of its other belter known, 
and much more ordinarily visible companion region", the seven 
Newtonian colour-spaces of lhe spectrum A S llBRSUIl-L 
College of .Science, Ncwcasile-on-Tyne, April 26 


Pele'a Hair 

I HAYH read with great interest Mr Moseley's description of 
IVle’a Ilair in NArURK (vul xv , p 547), Fince it furnishes 
information which I was most anxious to obtain It seemed to 
me extremely probable that the onalopy between Tele's Ifatr 
and the aitiflcial furnace products would not be confined to the 
Jong fibres, and I did my best to ascertain whether irregular 
glassy spherules occurred along with the natural products, I 
was unable to obtain s\ ccimcns for examination, but paid a visiL 
to my friend Mr J G. Suwkins, F G.S , who had explored the 
crater and collected the hair, in older to ask him whether lie 
had ever noticed the peai-shaped spherules. He told me that 
he had never seen anything but the glassy fibres I must say 
ihat I felt very much inclined to believe that the specimens 
usually collected me the material which has bc*en blown 
some distance by the wind, consisting of the fibres from 
which moat of the spherules have been broken Mr 
Moseley’s leltei in Nature, and another which he has 
kindly addressed to me, make me believe that lhe analogy be¬ 
tween the artificial and natural products is more complete than 
I was able to ascertain before Mr. Moseley’s observations were 
published In conclusion 1 would say that these facLs m no 
way Ipvalidate my arguments in respect to meteorites They 
merely show that in certain cases the glassy volcanic spray, like 
melted furnace-slag, can to some extent collect into more or less 
imperfect spherules, so far analogous to those in meteorites as to 
indicate how those remarkable bodies were formed, but these 
spherules are accompanied by many fibres, which 1 have never 
yet seen in meteorite'; This difference appears manifestly to 
depend on lhe difference in the temperature of the space into 
which the glassy spray was thrown If the temperature of the 
air in the crater of Kilauea were equal to that of the melting 
point of Lhe lava, we should almost certainly find, as in 
meteorites, many spherules and no hairs. H C boRHY 

The Critical Point of Carbonic Anbydnde 

As the writer is not aware Ihat any attempts have hitherto 
been made by others to exhibit to a large class the phenomena 
attending the passage through the critical point of a liquid m 
the presence of its gas, he is or opinion that the following ac¬ 
count of a method which he has found very successful may be of 
interest:— 

Dr. Andrews’s apparatus for the study of gases was employed 
in the experiments, and the image of the tube containing the 
^carbonic anhydride was projected on a screen by means of the 
oxy-hydrogea lime-light and a solar microscope which magnified 


it about 120 diameters Dr. Andrews’s apparatus consists of a 
thermometer Lube filled with carbonic anhydride and a second 
tube filled with dry air, which serves to measure the pressure 
applied. The lower ends of these tubes dip beneath the surfaces 
of mercury contained in test-tubes, which are suspended in strong 
copper cylinders communicating with each other, and filled wiLh 
water, which presses on the mercury m the test-lube? The 
pressure is applied by means of long steel screws winch pass 
through the bottoms of the cylinders For the filling and mount¬ 
ing of these tubes the UmversiLy of Cambridge ia indebted to 
the kindness of Dr Andrews, The lanLern was supported on 
three screws, which allowed it to be raised or lowered so as to 
bring any required portion of the thermometer tube into the field 
of view of the microscope The best Height for ihe lanlern was 
found to be such that the top of Lhe tube was rilhei less than 
half an inch above the axis of the microscope When the 
oxygen was turned on, the radiation from the lime cylinder 
raised the temperature of the portion of the lube wulnn the field 
of view above the critical point in Utile more than a minute, so 
that no other source of heat was requnetl , but when the oxygen 
was turned off the lube cooled through several degrees 

The best method of performing the experiment is as follows ■— 
The lantern having been piopcrly adjusted, the g^s should be 
bglited, the oxygen turned on, pressure applied until the sur¬ 
face of lhe mercury comes into the field of view and ibc micro¬ 
scope focussed so as to give a distinct image of lln* mu at_c The 
pressure should Lhen be relieved and a blast of cold an from a 
bellows or gas bag directed against tbe tube 'llus will cool it 
considerably below ihe critical point J he jiressure should then 
be increased, the cold blast being continued until the inverted 
image of the concave surface of the liquid reaches the middle of 
Lhe field of view appearing as a broad dark line possessing con¬ 
siderable curvature, and, of course, concave downwards. The 
focussing scicw should now be finally adjusted so as to give the 
best image of this surface, ami Lhe blast Lhen stopped Imme¬ 
diately after cutting oil Lhe blast the operator must obtain com¬ 
mand over ore of the screws and carefully increase the pressure 
as ihe temperature rises so as to keep the image of the liquid 
surface just above the centre of Hie picture on the c ciecn As 
the temperature and pressure mcieasc the bro^d linage of the 
suiface becomes narrower and les> concave untd, a> lhe tem¬ 
perature approaches ihe critical point, the line beennn s very 
thin and faint and Josls 11s curvature alrogeihcr, it ihi.ii seems 
to explode into mis>t and vanish ns the critical pumt is reached. 
Another half turn of the screw then pu.duces the well known 
clouds or flickering 1 -, which arc best s^en on Lhe SLrecMi some¬ 
what below Lhe middle of lhe field, and in a few more seconds 
all is steady. More pressure should then lie applied until the 
mercury reaches lhe axis of the microscope, but no change of 
state Will be manifested by the cirbonie anhydride. 

It is important that the image ol the surface of the liquid 
t-liould not be below the centre uf the field of view on the m reen, 
for if the liquid stand in the Lube above Lii*; axis of the micro¬ 
scope, since the gieatest heat is there concentrated, bubbles of 
gas are liable to be formed within the liquid and to damage the 
continuity of the surface Peihaps Lhe flickcnngs may be due to 
unequal temperatures at different parts of the Lube, >u that some 
are just above and others just below Lhe critical point. The 
mode of propagation of a Bound wave through a subManu just 
at the critical point may be an interesting ffubjccL for inquiry. 

After passing the critical point the blast of air should be 
directed against the tube for about u mmutc. This will, of 
course, cause the image oT the rrercuiy In descend upon ihe 
screen, blit no change iff state will appear to take phie in Lhe 
carbonic anhydride The pressure should then be loudly dimi¬ 
nished by turning the screws, when a violent ebullition will be 
seen, showing that ihe whole of the conicnu of the tube had 
assumed Lhe liquid state duung the cooling, the gas having 
passed at Lhe critical point into the liquid without breach of con¬ 
tinuity, so that no indication of a change of state was apparent 
on Lhe screen. On increasing the pressure and continuing the 
bloat the liquid suiface will again appear, and the experiment 
can be at once repeated. Wm. Garnett 

Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge 


Floating Cast Iron 

Having read lhe interesting letter on this subject which ap¬ 
peared in Nature (vol. xv., p 529), I send the following copy 
of notes of experiments which I made about three years ago. 
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Several pieces of pig iron were put into a ladle (holding about 
one ton of metal), these at first sank, and a rush of hot metal 
took place upwards , after a Tew seconds the pieces of pig iron 
appeared floating, imth very little of their bulk above the 
surface of the molten metal. A niece of flatfish metal of irre¬ 
gular shape floated with a smalf portion alone of its corners 
above the surface ; it was close to side of ladle. Pieces of flat 
cast-iron bars, 20" X 2" X i", were carefully placed on surface 
(the latter being well slummed) ; they floated without going 
below the surface One of these pieces, wh ch was put in end 
on, kept in this position for a few seconds, with Us upper eud 
above the surface ; the other end then came up and floated on 
its flat side. In some cases a sharp crack was heard when the 
metals touched, and a white flame on one occasion burned like 
a gas jet from the side of one of the pieces. 

The surface of the molten metal was in constant motion due 
to Lhe currents within Us mass, and showed the variegated tex¬ 
ture or “break” peculiar to this condition of the metal From 
notes of an experiment which I arranged for, but did not see 
carried out, I find that a cast-iron ball of about 2J” diameter, 
when lowered by a fine wire upon a well-skimmed surface of 
molten cast iron, disappeared completely at first, and then in a 
few seconds rose and floated with about half an inch diameter 
of surface exposed ; it was then raised from the metal, when it 
showed a red glow on Lhe lower part. It was again lowered, but 
now did not sink, but floated with about tivue the surface ex¬ 
posed, as on the first experiment 

Different views are held os to (he tehaviour of cast iron when 
passing from Lhe molten to the hot solid state, and finally to the 
cold (or ordinary temperature) state 

Some hold that the molten metal, on solidifying, expands like 
water passing into ice, and that it retains this expansion to such 
an extent that the cold •'olid is specifically lighter than the molten 
metal. Others hold that no such expansion takes place, and Lhat 
finally Lhe cold solid is specifically heavier than the molten metal. 
A third view is that the molten metal on solidifying expands, 
and Lhat it then contracts during cooling, untd it reaches oidi- 
nary temperature, when through the cooling it is specifically 
heavier than in the molten stale. 

From the fact that in foundry practice the linear contraction 
is taken at ^th part, there can Vie little doubt that the finally 
cooled solid is specifically heavier than the molten metal , again, 
from the sharpness of form of iron castings and other circum¬ 
stances, expansion appears to take place on solidification. 

The above experiments, I think, favour this latter view, as the 
floating took place more readily with small than with large 
pieces, partly due to then relative bulks and surfaces. 

A probable explanation, in part at least of these phenomena, 

I think, 15 lhat the cold metal, when at first put in, 15 specifically 
heavier than the molten metal, but owing to the great heat around 
it (over 2,000° F ) it is rapidly heated, and consequently expanded, 
and when sufficient volume has thus been obtained it floats. It 
is evident that small nieces, being more readdy hinted, may re¬ 
main floating, whilst heavy pieces, whose volumes are larger in 
proportion to their sui faces, will take longer to heat, so as to 
induce the required change of volume, and may therefore at first 
sink, remaining below the surface till sufficiently expanded to 
rise and float. The experiment with the ball bears out Lhis well, 
as, being a sphere, its surface was a minimum 

These experiments appear to corroborate very well those of 
your correspondent 

The fallowing experiments which 1 lately made with lead may 
be of Interest: — 

An ingot of lead of 14 lbs. weight was placed on the surface 
of about 160 lbs. of molten lead; it at once melted, After 
allowing the metal to cool a little, an inRot was carefully placed 
on the surface, when it immediately sank, bubbles rising up to 
the surface ; it was heard to strike the bottom of the ladle 
Another ingot was tried , it also sank, and could be felt at the 
bottom (these ingo 3 were cast from the lead in the pol), A 
small solid piece was cast of about I * lb. weight, which also 
sank. Pieces of sheet lead were rolled up and placed on surface ; 
these floated the contained air and great surface in the latter 
would account for this 

These Utter experiments wilh lead correspond very well with 
those of your correspondent with zinc W. J. Millar 

Glasgow 

Yellow Crocuses 

In my garden the sparrows do [not touch the crocuses In 
that of a friend, some mdes off, they attack the yellow ones 


exclusively I address you chiefly to report a fact related to me 
by the vicar of a neighbouring parish, whose garden is infested 
with mice, He tells me that Tor some time he thought he could 
not grow crocuses at all, as the mice destroyed the corms, disco¬ 
vering and digging down to them, even when there was no trace 
of the plants on the surface, At last he found that they did not 
attack Lhe purple crocus, and on his planting the edge of a long 
border, with alternate clumps of yellow and purple crocuses, the 
mice almost entirely destroyed all the clumps of yellow, but left 
Lhe ourple untouched Possibly the purple plant poisesses some 
atria or bitter taste, rerdenng it nauseous to animals —Lhe conns 
to mice, lhe flowers to sparrows and other birds 

Newtoc-Ic-Willow", May 4 Thomas Comder 

Hog-Wallows and Prairie Mounds 

Ik Mr Williams is right, and the “ hog-wallows " are dimply 
American cousins of our “eshars” or “karnes," is it not rea¬ 
sonable to credit that “atmospheric erosion” to which Profi Lc 
Conte attributes lhe formation of the former with a much more 
important influence upon Lhe ahapes of the latter than Dritish 
geologists generally seem disposed to accord to it? It is very 
difficult to conceive lhat mounds of loose sand and grave), 
whether in valleys or on plains, should have retained Lhe impress 
of the glacier or the iceberg Ihroughout the vast time Lhat must 
have elapsed since these phenomena entirely disappeared And 
if it be conceded that these mounds have been modifiei m any 
degree by subaenal denudation, it will be found difficult to 
limit the extent to which they are indebted to it for their present 
forms, or indeed to deny that it alone may have shaped them 

Newport, b ife, May 7 Jas. Durham 


A “Golden Bough" 

In the gardens of New College, Oxford, there is a fine avenue 
of horse-chestnut tree*, most of which have had some of then 
lower limbs lopped off, followed by the usual crop of abundant 
smaller shoots around the original bough In one tree, how¬ 
ever, with respect to one severed branch, these resultant shouts 
bear, year after year, not green, but pale yellow leave*, ihe 
summer through— 

“ Primo aviilso nnn delictL alter 
■LUI EMI?, eL simili frondescil virya mcUllo " 

It would be interesting to know of other instances of such a 
veritable “golden bough," and whether any explanation can be 
given of chlorophyll so remarkably failing to develop its bluc- 
grecn constituent uiu’er no obviously peculiar circumstances. It 
seems a strange anomaly to find an apparent ca^e of host and 
saprophyte in one Henry Y Wharton 


SPONTANEOUS GENERATION 

N Friday evening last Lhe Rev. W II. Dallinger made an 
important communication to tie members of ihe Royal 
Institution on “Recent Researches inLo lhe Origin and Dcvclop- 
mtnt of Minute and Lowly Life forms ; with a Glance at the 
Bearing of these on the Origin of Bacteria ,} Biological Science 
to-day presents us with a magnificent generalsaticm , and that 
which lies wiihln it and forms lhe fibre of its fabric, is the estab¬ 
lishment of a continuity—an unbroken cl am of unity—running 
from the base to the apex of lhe entire organic senes But 
does this impobing continuity find ils terminus on the fringe 
and border of the organic senes, and for ever pause there ? or, can 
we see it pushing its way down and onward into the unorganised 
and the not-living, until all nature is an unbroken sequence and 
a continuous whole? That such a sublime continuity maybe 
philosophically hypothecated is to be believed But that data 
have been presented to us demonstrating how and by what path 
Lhe inorganic passes to the vital, the living into the not-ltving, 
may be denied. The properties of living matter distinguish it 
absolutely from all other kinds of thing?, and the facts to day in 
the hands of the biologist furnish us with no link between the 
living and the not-living. 1 his is an inference which has been 
fiercely disputed. 

But what are the nature of the proofs relied upon to establish 
the " spontaneous " or not living origin of living things ? They 
were chiefly thermal experiments upon the lowest septic 
organisms, without an attempt to discover what was their life 
histoiy, and whether they propagated by germs or not It mas 
argued that Lhe adult organisms being killed at a given tempera¬ 
ture much below the boding point of water, if an m/u&lon were 
boiled with every possible precaution, and whilst boiling her- 
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metically sealed, and after a lapse of time on opening the vessel 
the organisms weie found in a living state, they must nave arisen 
dt novo That is, the not living would have produced the living ; 
that this method is useful, ana that it must he pursued in an ex¬ 
haustive inquiry into the whole suhject, must be freely admitted. 
But that it is the best, or at least the only, method of inquiry 
for the biologist we may gravely doubt. 

Ten years ago Mr. Daflinger determined to endeavour to work 
out by actual microscopic observation the life history of some of 
the lowly life forms. 

After four years spent in preparation he commenced his work 
in conjunction with Dr Drysdale, the plan needing two ob¬ 
servers A characteristic feature of the work was that each set 
of observations should be made absolutely continuous, so that 
nothing should have to be inferred An arrangement was made 
by which the little drop of septic fluid containing the objects 
under examination should be fne from evaporation, and very 
high powers were employed Thelarge-t adult objects included 
in the examination were Lhe une-thouanndth of an inch, the 
smallest adults were the four-thousandth. Six forms altogether 
were selected, and, by long, patient, and unbroken watching, 
their whole history was worked out, While reproduction by 
fission seemed at first to the observers to be the usual method, 
prolonged research made known that spores were produced. 
These wt re so small that a magnifying power of 5,000 diameters 
was needed to see them as they began to grow. The glairy 
fluid from which they developed seemed at first homogeneous, 
and it was only when growth set in Lhat the spores became visible 
All that could be learnt about the origin of the glairy fluid was 
that a monad, larger than usual, and with a granulated aspect 
toward* the flagellate end, would seize on one in Lhe ordinary 
condition. The two would swim about together till the larger 
absorbed the smaller, and the two were fused together. A mo¬ 
tionless spheroidal glossy speck was then all that could be seen. 
This spetk was found to be a sac, and after rtmiming still for 
from ten to thirty-six hours it burst, and lhe glairy homogeneous 
fluid flowed out The young spores that came into viewtn this 
were watched through to the adult condition Bearing on the sub¬ 
ject of spontaneous generation, this fact was learnt, that while a 
temperature of 140° F. was sufficient to cause the death of adults, 
the spores were able to grow even after having been heated to 
300° F. for ten mitiu'cs Can it be philosophical, Mr. Dallinger 
asked, with Lhe life history of bacteria still unknown, to assume 
it as a different method of propagation ? Some expemnenls 
based on Prof. Tyndall’s use of the electric beam to test optic¬ 
ally pure air were made The remains of in r usions known to 
contain certain spores were ddlused through glass Lubes, in which 
were placed vessels with fluid Monads always appeared in the 
fluids, but when after the mr In the Lubes had been allowed 
to purify itself by settlement, fresh fluids were introduced, no 
monads appeared That Lhere is no such Lhin^ as spontaneous 
generation of monads seems quilc clear, and when bactcna are 
m like manner studied, there can be hardly a doubt Lhe same law 
will be found to hold good with them 


GREAT GUNS 

I T is natural that at the present time great interest 
should be taken in all efforts to improve, that is, to 
render more destructive, our implements of war. Even 
since the last war on the European field great advances 
have been made in this dnection , and, as our readers 
know, one of the largest guns ever constructed is at pre¬ 
sent on its trial in this country. Some months ago ex¬ 
periments were made with wh.it is known as the 81-ton 
gun, the invention of Mr. Robert Fraser ; the gun was 
Bent back to Woolwich for some alterations to be made, 
and on Friday the experiments were resumed at Shoe- 
buryness on a larger scale. On the previous occasion the 
gun was loaded with 370 lbs. of powder, and threw a blind 
Palhser shell against the target. This target is of enor¬ 
mous strength, as strong and firmly founded as the in¬ 
genuity of engineers can make it. It is formed 
of four plates or the best rolled iron, each plate being 
S inches thick, and 5 inches of solid teak filled up 
each of the three intervals between the four plates. The 32 
inches of iron and 15 inches of teak thus placed are solidly 
screwed together by bolts 3 inches in diameter, the whole 


forming, as far as scientific engineers and artillerists could 
construct it, an apparently impenetrable and immovable 
mass To secure the target still more, iron plates were 
placed on the top and at the side, those at the side being 
strutted against the tai get with heavy timbers , and the 
supports at the rear of the target, to hold it up, as it were, 
against any blow, were of the like solid and substantial 
character. 

The target stood at 120 yards 1 distance from the gun. 
On Friday the charge of powder was 425 lbs., and the 
weight of the blind Palliser shell 1,700 lbs At the base 
of the latter was an expanding coppcr-ndge, known as 
the 11 Lyon' 1 gas-check, which in the explosion would ex¬ 
pand and fill the rifling, thus enabling the full energy oF 
the exploded powder to be utilised. 

After the gun was fired, by electricity, it was examined 
and found to have worked admirably ; it had run back 
55 feet on its tramway, which rises slightly, and had run 
down again to the firing-point. The shot was found not 
only to have penetrated three plates and the Leak intervals 
to all four, as on the previous occasion, but to have bulged 
out the fourth plate some 15 inches from its normal posi¬ 
tion. The last plate was, moreover, broken across, the 
edges of the broken part gaping wide, and showing the 
head of Lhe shot, which had Lhus penetrated further in 
distance than the 47 inches of iron and teak of the target 
The powerful framework behind the target was greatly 
shaken. The shot itself had " set-up,’ 1 e.c , closed towards 
the head with the enormous energy, the rear-part, the 
gun-metal studs, and the copper gas-chcck, crumbling 
into pieces. The initial velocity of the shot, as registered 
by M. Lc Boulen^ers invention of wires wuh electric 
communication was 1,600 feet a second, and the staking 
velocity 1,585 feet. The mean pressure on the gun was 
found to be 20 tons, the interior remaining quite unaltered. 

Herr Krupp, the well-known Prussian artillerist, has 
been devising a weapon even more formidable Lhan that 
whose power of destruction was shown on Friday to be 
50 immense. The Fraser gun is of wrought iron, but the 
new Krupp $jun is of cast-steel, both being very nearly ot 
the same weight, though the latter has the great advantage 
over the former of being a bieech-Ioader. The length of 
the gun, including the brcech-picce, is 29 feet 6 inches, 
the breech piece itself being 6 feet 4 inches in length. 
The calibre of the gun is 15^ inches. The weight of Lhe 
projectile w.ll be 750 kilogrammes, or 1,650 lbs , and Lhe 
powder charge will be 396 lbs. The external diameter of 
the Krupp gun, independent^ of a narrow strengthening 
ring at the extreme rear, is 5 feet 10 inches, that of the 
Fraser gun being 6 feet l he core of the Krupp gun is 
a steel tube in two lengths, upon which four steel rings 
overlap, rising in steps from a point between the muzzle 
and the trunnions, and accumulating in the thickness 
towards its rear. These more massive nn;;s arc irre¬ 
spective of the narrow strengthening ring over the powder 
chamber. The external diameter of the gun at the muzzle 
B 2 feet 3i mehes. 

In common wuh the other large Krupp guns, the rifling 
of the new weapon is on the polygroove system, the elon¬ 
gated projectile being rotated by means of the gas-check. 
The velocity anticipated from the projectile bred from 
the Krupp Bo-ton gun 19 473 metres per second at the 
muzzle, or 1,552 feet, producing an energy of 27,543 
foot tons, equal to 556 foot tons per inch of shot’s circum¬ 
ference. 

But this is not all. Should the demand arise, the great 
Prussian gun-maker has a design already prepared for a 
gun of 124 tons, to be made on the same plan as the one 
just described. The larger weapon would have a calibre 
slighdy exceeding 18 inches, and would throw a steel 
shell weighing 1,000 kilogrammes, or a chilled iron shell 
of 1,030 kilogrammes. The weight of the projectile would 
therefore be practically a ton, and the charge of powder 
will be probably about 500 pounds. 
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SUSPECTED RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
SUN AND THE EARTH' 

II. 

TN my last article 1 endeavoured to show that as a 
^ matter of fact there is an intimate connection between 
the physical state of the sun’s surface and the diurnal 


It cannot, however, with propriety be said that sun 
spots are the cause of magnetic oscillations, for it has been 
pointed out by Mr. J. A Broun that even when there are no 
spots on the solar surface the magnet hasyet a very consider¬ 
able range in its daily oscillations. Then, on the other hand, 
the spectroscopic researches of Mr. J N. Lockyer and others 
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range of the magnet freely suspended at the Kew Ob¬ 
servatory It was suggested that this relation might 



Piaciiam D 

be Lhat of cause and effect, inasmuch as the varia¬ 
tions of spotted aiea exhibited m Diagram B invari- 



Dia(,.rai« t 

ably precede the corresponding variations of magnetic 
range. 1 Continued from p 11 


that there may be vast solar 
activity without sun-spots, while, 
however, spots will probably 
make their appearance when the 
disturbance of the sun's surface 
is very great 

In fine, sun-spots will probably 
only afford us a rough means 
of estimating solar activity just 
as rainfall might give us a rough 
means of estimating the meteoro¬ 
logical activity of .l district of 
the earth Is it not possible 
that sun-spots aie in truth a 
species of celestial rainfall ? 

lie this ns iL may, it iSLVident 
that, inasmuch as sun-spots ex¬ 
hibit a recurring period, we are 
cntilled to say there is a period 
of this kind in the meteorology 
of the sun The interesting ques¬ 
tion then arises, What can be the 
possible cause of such a period? 
This question has been discussed by Mr Warren De La 
Rue aud tho*e associated with him in his solar researches. 

The theory propounded by these 
observers is that the planets are in 
some unknown way concerned in the 
production of spots In their paper, 
which will be found in the Proceedings 
of the Royal Society for March, 1872, 
they make the following remark — 

“ It might be said, l IIow can a 
comparatively small body like one of 
the planets so far away from the sun 
cause such enormous disturbances of 
the sun’s surface as we know sun-spots 
to be ?' It ought, however, we think, 
to be borne in mind that in sun-spots 
we have, ns a matter 0/ fact , a set of 
phenomena curiously restricted to 
certain solar latitudes, within which, 
however, they vary according to some 
complicated periodical law, and pre¬ 
senting also periodical vauations in 
their frequency of a strangely complicated natuic Now 
these phenomena must either be caused by something 
within the sun’s surface, or by some¬ 
thing wiLhout it But if we cannot 
easily imagine bodies so distant as the 
planets to produce such large effects, 
we have equal difficulty in imagining 
anything beneath the sun’s surface 
that could give rise to phenomena of 
suchacomphcated periodicity. Never¬ 
theless, as wc have remarked, sun¬ 
spots do exist, and obey complicated 
laws, whether they be caused by 
something within or something with¬ 
out the sun. Under these circum- 
cumstances, it docs not appear to us 
unphilosophical to sec whether as a 
matter of fact the behaviour of sun¬ 
spots has any reference to planetary 
positions. There likewise appears 
to be this advantage in establishing a connection of 
any kind (.between the behaviour of sun-spots and the 
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positions of some one prominent 
planet, that we at once expect a 
similar result in the case of another 
planet of nearly equal prominence, 
and are thus led to use our idea as a 
working hypothesis." 

Proceeding upon this principle, 
these observers measured every sun¬ 
spot recoi ded by Mr. Carrington from 
the beginning of 1854 to the end of 
i860, as well as every one photo¬ 
graphed at the Kew Observatory 
from the beginning of 1862 to the 
beginning of 1867, and the results of 
all these measurements are recorded 
in Diagram c. 

In this diagram each curved hue 
is supposed to represent the be¬ 
haviour, as regards size, of the various 
groups of spots as they pass across 
the disc of the sun by solar rotation 
from left to right. If, for instance, 
a spot were always to retain the same 
magnitude, its path would be repre¬ 
sented by a horizontaljline, but if it 
were to become smaller at the middle 
of its course than at either ex¬ 
tremity, then we should have it re¬ 
presented as in the first figure Now, 
from this diagram, we find that when¬ 
ever either Venus or Mercury 13 be¬ 
tween or nearly between our earth 
and the centre of the sun, the sun¬ 
spots behave as in the first figure \ 
that is to say, as they are carried 
round by rotation nearer to the 
planet, they become less, and as they 
are earned away from the planet they 
become greater. Secondly, when 
Venus or Mercury is at the extreme 
right of the sun Lhe spots diminish in 
size all the way across. Thirdly, 
when Venus or Mercury is on the 
other side of the sun, exactly opposite 
the earth, the spots have their maxi¬ 
mum in the centre ; and, finally, if 
Venus or Mercury be at the extreme 
left:, the spots augment in size all 
the way across ; in finc^ they are 
always least in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood or Venus or Mercury, and 
greatest when that portion of the 
sun to which they are attached 
is carried by rotation to the posi¬ 
tion farthest from the influential 
planet. 

If there be any truth in this evi¬ 
dence it would seem to follow as a 
corollary that when two influential 
planets are together on one side of 
the sun, their peculiar spot-producing 
acuon should be conspicuously great, 
and hence there should be a greater 
than usual amount of spots when 
tuch conjunctions take place. 

On the other hand, wnen one in¬ 
fluential planet is on one side of the 
sun and another on the other side, 
they might be supposed to counteract 
each other, and hence the spotted 
area would be conspicuously small, 
In a memoir which will be found in 
the Transactions of the Royal Society 
for 1870 the Kew observers havej 
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investigated this point also, and they appear to have found 
sun-spot inequalities depending on the relative positions 
of the various influential planets. 

For instance, there is a greater than usual amount of 
sun-spots when Venus and Jupiter are together ; there is 
the same a little before the time when either Venus and 
Mercury or Mercury and Jupiter are together, and finally, 
there is the same a little before the time when Mercury 
is nearest the sun. 

These results of strictly solar observation are capable 
of being verified in quite a different manner. If the 
planets have an influence on the sun and if the state of 
the sun's surface affects terrestrial magnetism, it mi§ht 
be expected that we should have magnetic inequalities 
depending upon the positions of the planets. 

By this it is not meant that the planets influence the 
magnetism of the earth directly, but rather through their 
effect upon the solar surface. 

Again, it was shown m the last article that terrestrial 
magnetic effects at Kew lag behind corresponding states 
of the solar surface. This lagging behind ought there¬ 
fore to be exhibited in any comparison which we make 
between sun-spot inequalities depending on the planets 
and magnetic inequalities at Kew depending on the same 
cause ifthe latter inequalities are caused indirectly through 
the medium of the sun . 

A comparison of this kind has recently been made by 
the writer, using for this purpose those inequalities of 
short period that were most likely to be exhibited in the 
limited senes of magnetic observations at his disposal for 
the purpose. 

The results are embodied in the preceding diagrams 
Diagram D represents the sun spot, and diagram E the 
magnetic inequality due to the relative positions of 
Mercury and Venus (o u denoting conjunction) Diagram 
F represents the sun-spot, and diagram G the magnetic 
inequality due to the varying distance of Mercury from 
the sun (o rJ denoting perihelion). Diagram H represents 
the sun-spot, and diagram I the magnetic inequality due 
to the relative positions of Mercury and Jupiter (o° de¬ 
noting conjunction) From all these it will be seen that 
there is a striking likeness in character between the 
planetary sun-spot inequalities, and the planetary mag¬ 
netic inequalities derived from the records of the Kew 
Observatory—the latter, however, lagging behind the 
former in point of time, as might have been expected 

It is unquestionably a very strange and striking conclu¬ 
sion that the daily range of the magnet freely suspended 
in a vault of the Kew Observatory, should be sensibly 
greater about the times when Venus and Mercury, 
or Venus and Jupiter come together in position, and 
also about the times when Mercury is nearest the 
sun. 

Perhaps it is not too much to say that the facts de¬ 
scribed in the last article go to show that the sun influ¬ 
ences the earth, and possibly also the other planets in some 
unaccountable manner, while the facts of this article go 
to show that (shall we say in return) the most conspicuous 
planets of the system, and possibly also the earth, are not 
without an influence upon the state of the solar surface. 
I may be permitted, in conclusion, to transcribe a para¬ 
graph from a former essay on this subject (Owens College 
essays) “ At first sight wc are startled by the supposi¬ 
tion that a planet like Venus, which comes nearer to the 
earth than it ever does to the sun, should in any way be 
accountable for such enormous manifestations of energy 
as those which occur over the sun’s surface. But tne 
wonder will disappear if we bear in mind that there may 
be two kinds of causes or antecedents. Thus we may 
say that the blacksmith is the cause of the blow with 
which his hammer strikes the anvil, and here the strength 
of the blow depends upon the strength of the smith. But 
we may likewise say that the man who pulls the trigger of 
a gun or cannon is the cause of the motion of the ball, 


and here there is no relation between the strength of the 
effect and that of its cause 

11 Now, in whatever mysterious way Venus and Mercury 
affect the sun, we may be sure it is not after the fashion 
of the blacksmith—they do not deal him a violent blow 
producing all this enormous effect, but they rather pull 
the trigger, and immediately a very great change takes 
place." Balfour Stewart 

[To be continued ) 


THE NEW ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS AT 
CALCUTTA 

'“THE propriety of establishing Zoological Gardens at 
-L Calcutta, has, as those who are acquainted with the 
proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal are well 
aware, been before the public and the Indian Government 
for these last fifty years. It is, however, only within a 
very recent period that anything has been practically 
effected, and the first report on the progress made in the 
development of the new institution during the first year 
of its existence has only just reached us Before alluding 
to its contents, a few words on the origin of the present 
scheme may be acceptable La those who take an interest 
in the subject. 

Many previous plans for the institution of Zoological 
Gardens in Calcutta, including that proposed by Sir 
Joseph Fayrer in 1867, having come to nothing, Mr. L, 
Schwendler, of the Indian Telegraph Department, brought 
the subject again to the notice of the Council of the 
Asiatic Society in March, 1873 Mr. Schwendler pro¬ 
posed that the necessary capital should be raised by sub¬ 
scription, but that the Government of Bengal should 
grant the site and give a contribution towards the annual 
expenditure This scheme, although taken up with in¬ 
terest by the Asiatic and Agricultural Societies and sup¬ 
ported by the press, would have ended, like its prede¬ 
cessors, in failure, had not the energy of Mr. Schwendler 
led him to adopt a different course of action. Having a 
fine private collection of living animals of his own, Mr. 
Schwendler was able to prove to the Viceroy of India 
(then Lord Northbrook), who honoured him with a visit, 
how easy it was to maintain such an establishment in 
a climate so well adapted to animal and vegetable life as 
that of Calcutta. Instead of the large and expensive 
houses necessary in these inclement climes simple sheds 
suffice as a protection for the animals against the weather, 
and the luxuriant vegetation is ever springing up to con¬ 
tribute to their shelter and retirement. In fact, if only 
space is provided, and sufficient fencing is put up, ani¬ 
mals can be Kept almost in the same state as m their 
native wilds, and buildings may be dispensed with. So 
practical was Mr. Schwendler’s illustration of how easily 
zoological gardens might be established in Calcutta by 
showing his own grounds fitted up for the purpose, that 
the Viceroy was convinced at once, and quickly brought the 
excellent Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal to a similar state 
of mind. Having taken up the matter, Sir Richard Temple 
set to work at it with his usual energy, and by a minute 
of September 24, 1875, granted a large site for the pur¬ 
pose on the road leading from Surat Bridge to the 
Governor's official residence at Belvedere. Shortly after¬ 
wards an honorary managing committee was appointed, 
with Lord Ullick Browne as president; Mr. Schwendler 
and Dr King and Mr Watson as members, and Mr. C 
BuckJand, private secretary to the Lieutenant-Governor, 
as honorary secretary. The objects of the new institu¬ 
tion, besides the general instruction and recreation of the 
community, were specified to be to facilitate scientific ob¬ 
servations on the habits of animals, to encourage their 
acclimatisation, and generally to promote the science of 
zoology. Upon the starting of the new institution, Mr. 
Schwendler immediately hastened to present to it his whole 
collection of living animals, and the Governor-General \ 
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promised to remove the Barrackpore menagerie to the 
new site as soon as the necessary preparations were made. 
AH the native princes, nobility, and gentry subscribed 
liberally towards the proposed gardens—for instance, the 
Maharajah of Burdwan gaVe 3,000/. , others followed this 
liberal example, and the greater part of the required 
capital of 30,000/. was quickly raised, Such rapid pro¬ 
gress was made that occasion was taken of the Prince of 
Wales's presence in Calcutta on December 27, 1875, to 
inaugurate the new institution. His Royal Highness ex¬ 
pressed his gratification at the results already achieved, 
praised Mr Schwendler for the public spirit he had dis¬ 
played, and accepted the patronship of the gardens. 

The Royal Zoological Gardens of Calcutta thus inaugu¬ 
rated were opened to the public for the first time on May 
6 of last year From that date up to the close of the 
year more than 50,000 persons had visited them, without 
including members and donors, and soldiers with their 
wives and children who have a free entrance. The build¬ 
ings are, of course, yet far from complete, but amongst 
those finished are, as we are informed, many deer-pad¬ 
docks, which are already well tenanted ; a large and 
several smaller aviaries, also well filled ; a large bear- 
house in three compartments, and furnished with a large 
bath ; two monkey-houses, and a very large pit fitted up 
for the residence of rhinoceroses. Within the gardens is 
also a large tank or lake, with two islands used for water 
fowl, and a restaurant and keepers’ dwellings have like¬ 
wise been erected. 

At the present time Mr C T. Buckland, C.S., is the 
president of the Association for the maintenance of the 
gardens, and Dr J. Anderson and Mr. H M Tobin have 
the general superintendence and honorary care of them, 
the paid officials consisting of natives only A European 
director was appointed in January, 1876, but the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal were shortly afterwards stopped by the 
Supreme Government from contributing to the expenses 
of the gardens, and his services had consequently to be 
dispensed with. 

This change of front in the Supreme Government, who 
had virtually pledged themselves to assist in the scheme, 
and who have not yet redeemed their promise to transfer 
the Barrackpore menagerie to the new gardens, is a sub¬ 
ject of not unnatural complaint on the part of the com¬ 
mittee, who are now striving hard to have matters 
replaced upon their former footing As the Indian 
Government keep up botanical gardens in Calcutta, and 
pay a scientific officer a liberal salary to superintend 
them, they would surely be fully justified in treating the 
Zoological Gardens in the same way, especially until the 
new institution is fairly set a-going Living animals, as 
we all know, are far more attractive to the general public 
than living plants, and there can be no question, we 
believe, that in Calcutta, as in London, zoological gar¬ 
dens arc more popular than botanical. The public of Cal¬ 
cutta have come bravely down with a sum of 30,000/ to 
set the institution going, and will be greatly disappointed 
if the Government do not support them. A scientific direc¬ 
tor for the establishment is an absolute necessity, as it 
cannot be expected that Dr. Anderson and others who now 
manage it can continue their gratuitous services. Lord 
Northbrook is now earning his well-merited repose in this 
country, but looking to the countenance and favour that 
he has already shown to the Zoological Gardens at 
Calcutta, we cannot doubt that he will assist in the appeal 
that is, we understand, now being made to the authorities 
at home, to obtain permission from the Government of 
Bengal to continue the support which it gave at first. 
We may also fairly call upon Lord Salisbury, who has 
on many occasions shown his appreciation of scientific 
work, to devote a few minutes’ attention to this subject. 
It is certain that no better step could be taken for the 
advancement of Zoological Science in India than the 
establishment of the Zoological Gardens of Calcutta on a 
firm footing. Like our Gardens in London they might 


easily be made a centre whence encouragement is diffused 
to zoological investigations of every kind. A well-selected 
director, appointed and paid by the Government, would 
at once place matters on a satisfactory foundation, and 
tend to bring together support to the Institution from every 
quarter, and we cannot doubt that the present obstruc¬ 
tion will be removed by the Central Authority as soon as 
the real facts of the case are brough before them. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 
Doujile-Siar Measures at Cincinnati —In Noa 2 
and 3 of the publications of the Cincinnati Obseivatory are two 
scries of micrometrical measures of double-stars made with the 
Ii-inch Mcr/, refractor The first senes includes measures by 
FroT () M Mitchell at the old Observatory, confined, with 
few exception*!, to the stars of the great Dorpat Catalogue, and 
made in the years 1846 48, a small number of which only had 
appeared in the ^uiertal Me'yscnga —The second senes com¬ 
prises measures of objects situated for the most part beyond 
Struve’s limit of south declination made in the years 1875-76, 
and will probably be found the most useful of the two, obser¬ 
vations of these southern stars being as yet in small number 
Mr Ormond Stone, the present director at Cincinnati, remarks 
that “no systematic survey of the southern heavens similar to 
that made by .Struve of the northern heavens has ever been under¬ 
taken/' and a Urge proporU m of Sir John Ilerschcl’s doubles 
have never been properly measured micrometncally. The Cin¬ 
cinnati object-glass having been refigured by Alvan Clark during 
the last winLer, the director purposes devoting the instrument to 
supplementing the labours of other asLronomers by measuring 
double-stars between 15" and 35° of south declination ; no doubt 
in the course of this work new binary systems will be detected 

Amongst the sLars in the second of lIil above scries, is k 
2036, the duplicity of which wa, first remarked by Sir Juhn 
llcrschel with the 20-feel reflector in sweep 307 (1830, Oct. 15), 
when the position waj registered 53 n O, and the estimated 
distance was 2" The last Cincinnati measures give for 1876*78, 
position 26° 4, distance l" 64, aiul Capl Jacob’s intervening 
measures at Fojna and Madras, confirm the retrograde motion 
in the angle , indeed, he first poimel out the probable binary 
character of the star, and also suggested another noticeable 
feature, viz, the apparent variability of both components 
(Mem R.A S , vol xxvm p 41) A comparison of tlie whole 
of the estimates of magnitude to 1876, is certainly confirmatory 
of Capt Jacob's suspicion. The stars have not been noted as 
differing more than half a magnitude, and generally have been 
considered of equal brightness, yet the estimations vary from 67 
(Jacob 1857) to 90 (Ormond Stone, 1875) The object is well 
within reach in this country, and deserves watching. It may be 
remarked that the NPD given in Sir John Herschel's fifth 
series of measures with the 20-feet rcllector, is i D too small By 
an obseivation in Lhe Washington zones, the position for the 
beginning of the present year is in R A ih 13m. 547*1 
N P.D 106 0 26 15". 

Change of Colour in a Uusa Majokis.—H err Weber 
continues his observations upon the colour of this star, a periodi¬ 
cal change in which from intense fiery-red to yellow was first 
suspected by Dr Klein of Cologne about fifteen years since. 
According to Herr Weber the change is from fiery.red to white 
or bhghtly yellowish white. The following are recent observed 
epochs of red light .— 1876 - September 5, October 10, No¬ 
vember 14, December 21. 1877 . January l6 ( March 23, whence 
an average period of thirty-three days is indicated The Btar 
was white or nearly white, 1876 ■ October 28, December 30. 
1877 * February 8 and March 13 The star is said to remain 
rei or reddish for a shorter time than it 11 seen white or yellowish 
white. See Astron. Naeh. f Nos. 2,m and 2,127 
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a Centauri —The measures of this star which have lately 
appealed in Nature show that we are yet without any satis¬ 
factory orbit, and it is much to be desired that it may be closely 
watched during the next few years. Mr. Gill it is understood 
intends to establish a good epoch in the autumn with Lord 
Lindsay’s hehometer at Ascension. It does not appear to be 
too late to secure measures which will possess the greatest in¬ 
terest in the actual near approach of the two fine stars forming 
this splendid binary 

The Present Comets —Elements of Winnecke's comet of 
April 5 calculated by Dr. Plath of Hamburg, upon the same 
extent of observation as tho^e of Mr llind, published in this 
column last week, are almost identical Lheicwith, and conse¬ 
quently negative the idea of elbplicity of orbit, notwithstanding 
Lhe certain degiee of resemblance with Lhe comets 1827 II. and 
1852 II , and near equality of interval On May 14 the comet 
approaches within lo“ of the pole of the cquatcr, near the m 
star, I) A C 1211 It w 11 be visible with telescopic aid some 
weeks longer 

We subjoin positions of the comet discovered in America by 
Mr. Le&is Swift on Apnl H, and by M lJoirelly at Marseilles 
Lhree nights subsequently, also calculated by Dr I’lath. 

For I2h Hcrlin M T 
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M. Wolff, of the Obseivatury at Paris, observed the spectrum 
of Winnecke’s comet on the morning of April n p whiLh he 
found analogous to the spectra of various comets he had observed 
since the year Ih68, from the faintest to Lhe brilliant comet of 
Coggia in the summer of 1S74 All have exhibited the three 
bands, yellow, green, and blue, but M Wolff remarks that Lhe 
nature of llus cometary matter 13 completely unknown He did 
not succeed in obtaining the spectrum of the third comet of the 
present year, in which, like several other observers, he noticed a 
resolvable appearance. 

BIOLOGICAL NOTES 

Zoological CLASSiMCAfiON —In a recent paper in Fflugtr's 
Archiv , M Hoppe Sejler wonders at the readiness with which 
systematic zoology has ranked amphioxus wuh the vertebrates, 
from mere onesided consideration of the presence of a chorda 
dorsalis , and the position of the nerve-cord above, and the ali¬ 
mentary canal below A sound system groups species which aie 
similar not merely in morphological respects, but in their wlule 
organisation. Amphioxus has, beyond the chorda, nothing in 
common with vcrltbrates ; it has no closed vascular system vnlh 
red b’ood corpuscles, no liver which forms a gall, no proper 
brain, and it contains no gelatine yielding tissue, which occurs in 
all vertebrates ar d aho in Lie cephalopoda, Lut in no other 
inveitebrata In their entire highly-dei eloped oiganijin, the 
cephalopoda, stand nearest to the vertebrata , the amphioxus 
should have a place further down M Hoppe Seyler further 
points out that comparing the comptsiticn of tissues from the 
lower organised animals upwards, we meet first with mucin 
yielding tistue*, then with those yielding chondrir, Ll cn, in the 
cephalopoda tissues yielding glulin , the formation of actual 
bones does not occur in all vcriebrala, and is likewise wanting 
in cephalopoda. Exactly Lhe same order is seen in the stages of 
development of an embryo, eg. of the hen in Lhe egg, and it 11 
difficult to think that the agreement is accidental 


Luminous Campanularl*. —The late Prof. Paolo Panceri 
recently made minute researches at Amalfi, near Naples, with 
a view to determine the exact seat of the light-giving organs in 
Campanulariadre. The Gulf of Amalfi seems to be a favouiite 
haunt of these minute animals, and Prof Panceri found them 
abundantly on the nlgne covering the rocks near the shore, parti¬ 
cularly upon Fucus er iconics. The light of these polyps is inter¬ 
mittent, and only appears when the animals are touched or 
moved ; fresh water, however, has the property of fixing it for a 
little lime. It was principally with species of Campanulana 
Jlcxnosa that Prof Panceri made his interesting investigalioi 5, 
and the special question he wished to decide was whether it is the 
external cellular vtratuin (or ectoderm), or the internal one (endo- 
derm) of which Lhese animals are composed, which is the actual 
scat of llic light lie found, by rrcans of ingenious microscopical 
contrivances that the luminous movements of these polyps have 
their seat in Lhe cells of the ectoderm, and not elsewhere, and 
that these cells alternately and successively show the light and 
again become dark, after being touched or placed into fresh 
water. Not only the bodies of the polyps, but also their Blender 
stems and even the feet with which they adhere to the plants or 
rocks, contain these luminous cells. Prof. Pancen has published 
an account of his researches in the January part of the Krvisfa 
St \tnhf\L o-industnalc 

Respiration in 1 <rogs —Mr. A. C. Horner has sent us an 
account of some interesting observations he has made on the 
spawning or deposition of ova in lhe frog {Kana Um poraria). 
We are only able to give lhe conclusion of his paper —I will 
now give a few facts conncclcd with respiration which I have 
observed in the^e frogs. They can croak when they are immersed 
under water, out, as no air-bubbles escape, I was at first puzzled, I 
find, however, by holding my nose and shutting my mouth, tha* 
I can make a somewhat similar sound , but they seemed to 
cruak louder when only the head and upper part of the body 
were under water than when their whole body was immersed, 
and as they distend iheir sides in the act of croaking, I thought 
it possible they m ght be able to dra.v in air by the rectum or 
the pores of their ski » When a frog out of water is touched 
suddenly, he shuts his eyes and distends his abdomen, and the 
same thing oemrs when under water Yet how is it that they 
can dittend Lhur abdomen without admitting more air? for they 
can distend it very fully, and I should think must require to 
expel all Lhe air from the Lhoracic into the abdominal cavity. 
When a frog is under water, Ins aides sometimes pulsate rhyth¬ 
mically, just as when he is out of water, and about every ten 
seconds Perhaps it is connected with the circulation of blood. 

The Woodpecker. —In the April session of the German 
Ornithological Society Prof AlLon concluded the recital of his 
investigations on Lhe habits of the woodpecker. The peculiai 
drumming sound often caused by it was shown on various 
grounds to be entirely disconnected with the search for insects 
as hitherto supposed, and was regarded as a call to (he opposite 
sex Dr 13 rehm defended the woodpeckers against the charge 
of seriously injuring the trees, and considered the slight damages 
resulting from them as more than comptnsated by the colour 
and animation which they gave to the otherwise sober and quiet 
forests. 

The Flaminqo —At the same session Herr Gadow stated 
that by a study of the digestive organs of the flamingo he had 
found that it did not belong to the duck family as hitherto classu 
tied, but was to be placed among the storks, being very closely 
allied to the latter, although properly an intermediate (ink be- 
I tween the two families. 

Copper in the Ulood. —The presence of copper inth^blood 
of human beings and domestic animals has been placed beyond 
doubt by the investigations of various ghemists, but has gene- 
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rally been regarded as an accidental circumstance due to the use 
of copper utensils In the preparation of food. M. S. Cloez, of 
Pans, recently examined the blood of a roebuck shot in the forest 
of Esaarts p and found copper oxide present to the extent of 54 
milligrammes per kilogramme of blood. As this result would 
tend to show that copper is a normal constituent of the blood, 
the question which next awaits solution is that of the method of 
its entrance into the animal system. 

Thu Respiration of Plants —We have already noticed 
the investigations undertaken by Prof IWodin on the pro¬ 
cesses of respiration in plants We find in the seventh 
volume of the Memoirs of the St Petersburg Society of 
Naturalists the paper of Prof. Borodin in full, accompanied 
by a series of graphic representations, by mean^ of curves, of his 
important measurements. We cannot attempt here to give a 
ihumi either of the varied experiments made by llie author or of 
the important questions arising from Prof Borodin's inquiry, 
and discussed by him As to the expcuments themselves, we 
can only state that the reader wilt Rod in the paper a thorough 
discussion of their value and of the value of various methods 
used for the study ol ihe subject. The main result is that in 
daikness the energ 1 of respiration of a branch gradually de¬ 
ceases ; a temporary aclion of light, however, increases it, tlua 
increase being mostly the result of the influence of the less re¬ 
frangible rays (red, Ac.), and it takes place only when the sur¬ 
rounding air can supply the plant ^Uh a sufficient amount of 
carbonic acid The decrease of energy of respiration is caused 
by the decrease of the stock of si arch in ihe plant, and tbe in¬ 
crease under the influence of light Lakes place because of the 
formation, under this influence, of a new stock of starch. Thus, 
oiher conditions remaining the same, the energy of respiration 
depends upon the existence in the branch of nun-nitrogenous 
plastic substance , this is the material for respiration, the exhaled 
carbonic acid being the result of oxidation of a certain part of non- 
mlrogenous organic matter While following the author in his 
discussion of this subject and of the opinions of Garreau, Pfluger, 
and bachs, we further notice the importance of a fresh supply of 
oxygen m the atmosphere surrounding the plant as resulting from 
M, Borodin's experiments and the contributions they make to 
the most important and yet very obscure question as to the influ¬ 
ence of temperature upon respiration, These important ques¬ 
tions will be the subject of further studies, which the author 
proposes to continue for many years. 

A Tasmanian Carnivorous Plan r —Dr 13 Crowther, of 
Campbell Town, Tasmania, wriLing to 7 he Mercury (Hobart 
Town), November 26, 1876, slates that he was furnished with a 
plant which grows on rocky ground, whose devices contain neb 
organic sol), different from the peaty soil Darwin's grew in It 
is quite obvious, he states, on careful examination, that the plant 
Uvea to a great extent off the small flies and gnats it obtains 
It is about six inches in height, and from its single vertical stem 
project from one to two dozen small foot-stalks, at irregular and 
variable distances. On ihe summit of each foot-stalk is a 
rounded disc, placed horizontally, about half an inch in circum¬ 
ference, fringed with tentacles of different sizes. In the centre 
is a hollow, with small fine filaments projecting vertically ; on 
the ends or both the filaments and also tentacles are Little reddish 
glands which secrete a sticky substance. The fly rests on the 
outer zone, is conveyed by the sticky tentacles Lo the centre, 
which at once closes upon the v.cttm so tightly that a bulging may 
be seen corresponding to the fly inside. After it has been con¬ 
sumed, the trap again opens, showing the dtbns of the fly, 
which arc doubtless washed away by the rain, so as to allow the 
trap to again set for another victim. The plant described by 
Dr. Crowther is evidently Drosera^pcltata^ Smith, a well-known 
Australian species (in herbaria). It is not referred to by Mr. ( 


Darwin m his work on “Insectivorous Plants ; M and any more 
exact information respecting its habits of life, and the mode in 
which it captures insects would be a very useful addition to 
our knowledge of these plants, especially if accompanied by 
drawings. 

Botany of New Guinea —The distinguished Italian natu¬ 
ralist and traveller, Dr. Becc&n, has commenced the publication 
of a new illustrated work called “ Malesia," for the purpose of 
bringing before the scientific world his numerous botanical 
discoveries in New Guinea and the Eastern Archipelago The 
first number of “ Malesia " has just been issued at Genoa, and 13 
occupied with an article upon the palms of New Guinea and the 
adjacent islands Fifty species of palms were collected by Dr. 
lieccan in these countries, many of which were previously 
unknown. 

NOTES 

Mr. C J Lamuert has presented to the Chemical Society 
l,oooA and to the Royal Microscopical Sociely, 500/., from a 
bequest of 25,000/. left by his late father, to be appropriated to 
bcnevoltnt and scientific purposes, 

We regret to leam that Prof M f Crady who, on the death of 
Prof. Agassiz, succeeded to the Chair of Zoology in Harvard 
College, has found it necessary lo tender his resignation to the 
authorities of tlr* University This step is .ill the more to be 
lamented as judging from the terms of the resignation, which we 
have read, it has been caused by a desire on the part of Prof 
M'Crady to raise the standard of zoological education m the 
college to a higher level than was deemed advisable by the 
authorities We hope that some means may be found of retain¬ 
ing Prof M'Crady’s services to the University lie is well 
known as an eminent original worker in an important depart¬ 
ment of zoological research 

We regret to announce the death of a Russian geologist, Prof 
N. V. BarboL-de-Marny Having begun his scientific work m 
1S52, taking part in Hoffmann’s exploration of the Ural, M. de 
Marny continued until 1876 his valuable work of the geological 
exploration of Russia. He explored the Kuma-Manych de¬ 
pression, the provinces of Archangel, Vologda, Volhynia, 
Podolia, and Kherson, and all the lines of railway radiating from 
Moscow, as well as those of Kief, Azov, Tsaritsin, Oienburg, 
and Caucasus. In 1874 he took an active part in the difficult 
exploration of the Aral-Caspian exj edition and explored the 
Amu-Darya The Mines Journal and the Memoirs of Lhe 
Mincrulogical and Geographical Societies, as well as Lhose of the 
St. Petersburg Society of NaturilisLs, one of the presidents of 
of which he was for a long time, contain about no of his valu¬ 
able papers, besides which he was the author of s >me important 
volumes Hm “Formation Stage” was an important addition 
to our knowledge of the Tertiary of South-eastern Europe. He 
died at the age of forty-five, leaving a family, a library of books, 
many MSS , and—no money 

The President of the Royal Academy is always \cry catholic 
in his invitations to the annual dinner, certainly one of the chief 
events of the London year On Saturday last science was largely 
and well represented, and Dr. Hooker, in his reply to the toast 
of Science, happily performed what at first sight would seem a 
hard task under the circumstances. Dr. Hooker showed that 
Lhe incongruity between ait and science wu only apparent, that 
art lends valuable aid to science, and that all true art must really 
be based on scientific principles ; and that moreover the two have 
this m common, that success is unattainable in neither unless by 
close observation, enthusiasm, and the skilful exercise of the 
imagination. Some may be inclined to think that the new 
Grosvenor Gallery u more scientific 111 its method of selection 
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than the much maligned Academy, but then the object* of Lhe 
two are very different At all events the man of science will be 
furnished with much food for thought and won !cr in both. 
What seems to be generally regarded as the masterpiece in the 
Grosvcnur, Mr Bume Jones's “Six Days of Creation," may 
remind geologists of Hugh Miller’s famous phantasy, written in 
the old “ reconciliation " days However this may be, its con¬ 
ception and execution are deserving of study from many points 
of view, including even Lhe scientific 

TllF great Museum of Applied Sciences in Moscow will be 
opentd on June 11, the birthday of Peter the Great. The build¬ 
ing ib ready and the collections have been brought in. It has 
cost up to the present time half a million of roubles, occu¬ 
pies a space of 13,633 square yards, and is divided into three 
blocks. Besides spacious rooms for collections in applied 
science, it contains a large and well-ventilated auditory Eleven 
scientific societies will hold their sittings in Lhe Museum 

The foundation of a permanent station for help to wrecked 
vessels on Novaya Zemlya is now in way of execution. We hope 
that the station will also he used for taking regular meteoro¬ 
logical observations. An Eskimo family, which has already 
wintered for two years on the island, will remain there perma¬ 
nently, and be supplied by Lhe Russian Government with all 
necessaries. 

Frqf Leith Aii\MS has commenced a course of six lectures 
on the 11 Distribution of Animals as elucidating Past Changes of 
the Earth's Surface," in the Royal College of Science, Dublin 

A prize of 10/, which has been placed at Lhe disposition of 
the Council by Col A A Croll, is offered by the Society ol 
Arts, with the Society’s Silver Medal, for the best set of Blow¬ 
pipe apparatus which shall be sold retail for one guinea. All 
apparatus for competition must be sent to the Society's house 
on or before August i, 1877. Details will be found in the 
Journal of May 4. 

The Prince of Wales, in company with Mr Cunliffe Owen, 
Col Ellis, Lord Suffield, and M Blowitz, visited the works of 
the Pans International Exhibition at the Champ de Mars and 
Trocadero, last Saturday lie was received by M Krantz, 
Director of the Exhibition, the Minister of Trade, and some 
officials. The Trince of Wales was much pleased with the state 
of Lh* works, which are progressing so rapidly that it is now 
possible to have a view of the buildings covering so large a 
space. He selected a space for the special exhibition of 
objects which he brought back with him from his lour in India. 

In the current number of Mwd 9 Mr G II Lewes gives 
briefly what seems to be one of Lhe chief positions taken by him 
In his new volume “The Physical Basis of Mind 11 lie finds 
that according to usage the word “ consciousness " is equivalent 
to sentience or feeling ; (hat it is also used in a special sense as 
signifying that we not only feel, but feel or are conscious that 
we feel. Now Mr. Lewes holds that every neural process im¬ 
plies sensibility, indeed ts feeling or consciousness in the general 
sense of that term, accordingly consciousness, sentience —these 
neural processes may be said to have “various modes and 
degrees—such as perception, ideation, emotion, volition, which 
may be conscious, sub-conscious, or unconscious." In the last 
sentence the word 11 unconscious 1 ’ describes a mode or degree of 
sentience which has not given nse to consciousness in the special 
sense, and Mr. Lewes contends Lhat the uord “unconscious" 
ought to be confined to this usage, Lhat in strictness we should 
not speak of unconsciousness outside the sphere of sentience. 
He then proceeds to argue that to describe a neural process as a 
mere series of physical changes is to say Lhat “ organic pro¬ 
cesses suddenly cease to be organic and become purely physical 


by a slight change in their relative position in Lhe consensus." 
The matter of fact of which Mr Lewes has to pertuade his 
readers is, that “ the reflex mechanism necessarily involves sen- 
sibilily,* J that a neural process is a feeling. 

Six years ago Dr Maudsley con‘ended against the popular 
opinion that insanity was on the increase in Lius country, the 
rapid increase of the registered insane being open to a less 
gloomy explanation It is gratifying to find that Dr. Maudsley 
can in the current number of the Jvm tial of Mental Science 
still maintain with every appearance of tiuLh, that there is no 
evidence of an increased piuducLion of inanity m this country. 

At a recent meeting of the Chemical Section of the Society 
of Arts, Dr B II Paul read a piper on “The Cinchona Alka¬ 
loids, their Sources, Production, and Use," in which he traced 
the history of the cinchonas from lhe early part of the seven¬ 
teenth century to their successful cultivation in India and other 
countries. The chemistry of tie cinchona barks is a point about 
which but little is popularly known It would seem that a 
considerable amount of cinchomdine, one of the scveial alka¬ 
loids found in cinchona harks, is often mixed wall the sulphate 
of quinine of commerce, sometimes, indeed, exceeding ten per 
cent , and though the medicinal efficacy of the quinine ia not 
matennlly impaired by tins mixing, a great difference is made in 
the Intrinsic value, cinchomdine being worth not more than oue- 
eighlli as much as quinine. Considering the present high pnee 
of quinine, it Is pleasant to be told by Dr Paul Lhat “the sul¬ 
phate of cinchomdine has been proved to be very Utile inferior 
in efficacy—fur certain kinds of maladies—to quinine," Lhe price 
of this alkaloid being two or thice shillings an ounce againsL 
sixteen shillings for quinine, 

M Jam osKuW, a Russian electrician, has exhibited before Lhe 
Physical Society of Paris a new process for producing electric 
light The voltaic arc is quite suppressed and a currcnL is sent 
merely through a plate of caolin, which ignites and fuses gra¬ 
dually, giving out a magnificent steady light. The transverse 
dimension which the current is able to warm nnd ignite variLH 
accoiding to the force of the battery. M Jabloskow made a 
moat interesting experiment Cutting m two parts a plrte of 
caolin which had been used for giving a light, lie raised two separate 
lights with the same current. The light given by these two plates 
was found equal to the light which had been given a few minutes 
previously. Tile experiment was considered by all present to lie 
a great success Experiments on a large scale will be shortly 
tried at the large hall of the Maga/in du Louvre The generator 
of electricity was an induction machine of the Affiance type 
worked by two men. 

At the last meeting of the Russian Geographical Society M, 
Wojeikof reported upon hia last journey in Japan. He started 
from Hakodadi and visited the Amos, of Jesso Island , he 
then went to Aomori, in Lhe northern pari of Nipon, and tra¬ 
velled to Jeddo, crossing Nipon Island three Limes from west 
to east. The northern part of the island is not populous only 
the high valleys being settled. The climate of the western 
shores of Japan is far milder than is generally supposed, the tea- 
tree reaching here as far as 40° north latitude. The most im¬ 
portant result of the journey is the measurement by barometer of 
the he'ghls of about 600 places 

Russian newspapers announce that our countryman, Mr 
Harvey, after having stayed for three days in St. Petersburg, 
continued his journey for the zoological exploration of the 
Pechora region. He is accompanied by a painter and a zoolo¬ 
gical collector. 

The last number of the Inmtut of the Russian Geographical 
Society announces that the south-western branch of the Society, 
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established at Kief, is closed by Imperial Order for political 
reasons. 

The same periodical gives some in r ormalion as to the journey 
made last summer by Capt Pevtsov with a Cossack ditachmtm 
which protected the caravan with com, sent by Russian trades¬ 
men from the Lake Zaisan, Bulun-Tokhoi, Lo tile Chinese 
town Gu-chcn (Dzungaria, N laL 43 0 50', E. long. 90° 14'). 
The results of this journey are,—a suiviy of the route, 560 miles 
long, with maps of the town*, astronomical determinations uf 
the positions of seven po nt a , magnelicnl observations, baromttn- 
cal measurements of heights, a complete geological exploration 
along the route, a collection of about 1,000 species of plants, 
and a zoofogical collection numberin ' 34 mammalia and 12J 
bii ds 

Vi ie Geological Survey of Finland, which was undertaken on 
the scheme of Llmt of Sweden, but was Interrupted 111 iS68, will 
be continued this year, 

A tflmjram received by the St, Petersburg Academy of 
Sciences announces that the mammoth found in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Tomsk is very well preserved A piece of ils flesh with 
fat Ins been forwarded to the Academy, which, as wc Inm from a 
pnvate source, proposes to send M Poliakof for the exploration 
of the remains. 

Till 1, Russian Geographical Society has undertaken the publi- 
calnn of an hisloncal sketch of geographical explorations in 
Noithern Asia, wuh accounts of all lxj editions., an infex of 
wurks on Northern Air, and a map showing the routes followed 
by all important exploring parties 'Ihe work will appear in 
1879, that year being the tercentenary of the crossing of the 
Uial Moi ntuns by Yermak, the conqueroi ol Siberia, 

In a recent communication to the Belgian Academy, M Vuii 
MLnckhoieu describes some improvements in the photographic 
reproduction of ultraviolet spectra of gases. He employs two 
large Gcissler tube* placed parallel and communicating together 
by a capillary tube at right angles to them 1 he spectroscope 
consists of three 60 6 prisms of Iceland spar, cut so that the 
bisector plane of each or their dihedral angles is parallel to the 
op'ic axis of the crystal With su v h prisms the ordinary and 
extraordinary spectra do not encroach on one another. The 
axis of the capillary tube is then made to coincide exactly with 
that of the collimator of the spectroscope, and the intensity of 
the light, which can be utih ed during passage of the current 
from a Ruhmkorff coil, is found to be very much greater than if 
the tube were placed, as usual, perpendicularly to die axis uf 
the apparatus The author recomimnds using a plate of quartz 
in place of one of the large tubes of glass, so as lo prevent too 
great absor k lion of rays of high refrangibuily. To give an idea 
of the exactness with which even the most refrangible bright 
lines are reproduced, M, van Monckhoven presented three plates 
representing Lhe solar spectrum, the bright lines of hydrogen 
comUici with those of aluminium (of which the electrodes 
Were formed), and the bright lines of a solar protuberance, 

We have received from Prof E S Holden, of the United 
Stales Naval Obstrvatory, a list compiled by hun of the prin¬ 
cipal tele copes in the possession of public institutions and pri¬ 
vate tndiv duals. The list, though imperfect, is a long one, and 
we regret that the pressure on our space prevents us from print¬ 
ing it Those who would like to possess it will find it in the 
Popular Struct Monthly for March Among reflectors we notice 
that Lord Ros&e's is still unsurpassed ; it has an apertuic ol 6 ft. 
and a focal length of 55 ft. Mr. Ellery’s, of Melbourne, has a 
4 ft aperture and a focal length of 32 ft. , that of the Pans 
Obseivatory an aperture of 1 20 metre and a focal length ol 7 
metres. Of, refractors the two largest are now constructing. 


that for YaTe College Observatory (by Clark and Sons) will have 
an aperture of 28 in., and the one for Vienna, constructed by 
Grubb, an aperture 0/27 in. The refractor belonging to Mr 
Newall, of Gateshead, has an aperture of 25 in. ft nd a focal 
lenglh of 29 ft \ Lhe corresponding dimensions of the Fulkowa 
refractor are 14 93 in and 270 6 in, ; LonI Lindsay's, 15 in 
and 15 ft ; that of Greenwich, 12 5 m and 16 6 ft. ; the largest 
in the Pans Observatory, 12 FrenUi in and 5 metres; Ruther¬ 
ford’s, of New York (a photographic refractor), an aperture of 
10 5 French in ; Sccchi, of Rome, 7 5 French in, and 14 
French ft Altogether Prof. Holden enumerates upwards of 140 
telescopes that are at woik on the heavens, and remarks, with 
Eomc justice, that "it a melancholy fact that the return from 
so many instruments is not so great as it should be, and it 
suggests the question as to whether future benefactors will no' 
do betteT to provide astronomers to use Lhe telescopes already 
construe'ed than observatories in which to put new ones ” 

”1 u those who take a practical interest m Lhe ventdaLion of 
houses we would recommend a pamphlet by Mr James Curtly 
C F , entitled ** Fresh Air in the Hous », and IIow to Sccuix 
It” (Ward, Txick, and Tyler) Mr. Curtin has evidently studied 
the important subject of ventilation ca <_fully, and his pracLic.il 
suggestions will be found useful to th<» c anxious to secure j. 
regular supply of fresh air in Lheir bouse*. 

In Lhe nuLe oil Mr, bhrubaole’s discovery (vol. xv p 561), the 
word chalk should be chert. 

The additions to the Zioligical Society's Girdens during the 
past week include tw o Green-winged Doves {CAalcophaps uutiea), 
a Hamilton's Terrapin [Ctenviys Aatni/fow) fro 11 India, presented 
by Mr* M A Moore , three Water Ouzels [Cnidus aquatieus\ 
Europe in, presents 1 by Mr G H D ivies Cooke , an Indian 
Python [Python tndunt\) from India, presente l by Mr C A 
F Dowell , six River Lampreys {Fdrom\z<'n Jlunatihs) from 
Brill,h River*, presented by Mr \. If Cucks, F Z S , a Vir¬ 
ginian Deer {Cen i us virgtmamts) from North \menca, a Rock 
Cavy {Cm Jon mjkstns) from South Amenci, deposited , two 
Racco in-like Digs (NyctercuU s ftotyontJa), four Common 
Foxes [Ciuiis 7 wipes) born in the Gardens 

UNI VERS IT Y INTELLIGENCE 

CKfoku.—A n examination will be held at St. Juhn'i 
College uu Tuesday, June 17, and the two following days, to 
elect to Lwo Foundation Scholarships for Classics, and to Lhe 
Holmes Scholarship, which will be. given for Natural Suence 
TbefiubjLCts of examination in Nilural Science will beChemislry 
and Phys'cs , there will be abo a pa** paper in Classics , Ih^re 
is no restriction of age The scholarship is tenable for five 
years, and is of Lhe value of I 00/ per annum 

The Hoden Professor of Sanskrit (Mr Momer Williams) pin 
poses to give two public lectures (open to all members of Uu 
university and their frunds) in the large loLiure mom of tL 
museum, on Wednesday, May 23, nnd Wednesday, May 30, at 
three J’ M. The subject will be ” The SuLred Places, Religious 
Creeds and Superstd ons of Southern India and Ceylon, and 
the lectures will be dluslraicl by diagrams rnd objects of 
interest (including a model of the Parsee Towers of Silence) 
brought from India. 

Camukhjoj: The 11 Utdc” J ecture will be delivered in ihe 

Senate-house on Fuday, May 25, at hal r -paiL Lwo in ihe after¬ 
noon. The lecturer is SirC. WyviIIe Thomson, and the sub 
jecl ot the lecture ill be ” On some of the Results of the Expe¬ 
dition of Her Majesty's sLip Challoiter ,# 

London —At Tuesday's Convocation of the University 0 
London a resolution was proposed thanking the Senate for their 
decision lo admit women to degrees m medicine To this an 
amendment was moved that it was undesirable to lake this course 
before die House had consulted Lhe advisability of admitting 
women Lo degrees in all faculties. This wai earned on a division 
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by 142 to 129, and was afterwards adopted as a substantive mo¬ 
tion by 144 to It6 

Edinburgh —Lord Zetland has intimated that with the sum, 
amounting to between 4,000/ and 5,000/, which he has received 
as compensation for the abolition of patronage in Orkney and 
Shetland, he intends to found several bursaries in connection 
with the Faculty of Arts Ln Edinburgh University His lord- 
ship, in so disposing of the money, has 111 view the advancement \ 
of the educational interests of Orkney and Shetland, of either of 
which the intending bursars must be natives, ! 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London 

Royal Society, April 12 —"On the Constant Vibrmtnn of 
Minute Bubbles," By Walter Noel Hartley, F R S R , King's 
College, I/ondon | 

Those who have given great attention to the study of fluid j 
cavities in minerals, have occasionally met with vibrating 
particles wluch are apparently bubbles. j 

Air Hartley became acquainted with these at the close of last 
year, 1875, when Mr. P J llutler showed him a ruby contain¬ 
ing a cavity paitially filled with liquid carbonic £>cid, the bubble 
ill which, when of small sire, was in constant motion. 1 

He also refers to a felstone containing pot Lions oF quartz 
with many cavities. The majority of these were water cavi¬ 
ties, but others appeared to be empty ; and in one of them 
Mr. Young had noticed a moving particle, supposed to be a 
bubble, wh.ch made its appearance only in a cold atmosphere, | 
By dropping a little ether on the object, the evaporation cooled 
it sufficiently to condense a liquid in the cavity, and the moving 
particle was easily seen with a magnifying power of 400 dia¬ 
meters By immersion in iced water, the temperature of which 
was 3° 5 C , the cavity had the appearance of being two-Lhirds 
filled with a liquid, the gas-bubble of course occupying Ihe 
remaining space, and having a sort of trembling motion The 
bubble decreased 111 si/e, and the motion became more and I 
more rapid as Lhe si/c became smaller, until it rushed up and 
down and across the space m which it was confined The 
thought immediately occurred that this was not a gas-bubble, 
but a liquid in the spheroidal concilium,—in all probability 
carbon dioxide in a perfectly dry condition, and perhaps mixed 
with some incondensable gas, so LhaL its critical point was 
lowered, 

lie concludes ■—I have proved that gas-bubbles 111 water as 
well as in caibomc acid, may be attracted by a source of heat 
giving an extremely slight rise of temperature. It is impossible 
to imagine a body which is not gaining or losing, or at Ihe same 
time boih gaining and losing heat , it is therefore impossible to 
imagine it entirely throughout at a uniform temperature It is 
evident then that an easily movable particle which can be Set in 
motion by exceedingly slight rises of temperature will make the 
transference of heat from one point to another plainly visible ; 

I have shown that the minute bubbles in fluid-cavities are such 
particles , and I believe that the vibratory motions which I have 
described afford an ocular demonstration of lhe continual pass gc 
of heat through solid substances. These phenomena really 
make the molecular vibrations of matter plainly visible. 

April 12— 11 On Attraction and Repulsion of Bubbles by 
Heat,” by Walter Noel Hartley, F.R S L lf F C.S , King's 
College, London. 

The paper deals with the uubblea in fluid-cavities of crystals, 
and their behaviour when a source of heat is brought near 
them 

With regard to the attraction of bubbles by heat, the author 
has noticed this take place in some water-'-avibes when Lbe 
bubbles were free to move, and no carbonic acid was present 

With regard to thu second point, the repulsion of bubbles by 
heat, water being the only liquid. It occurs quite as frequently, 
if, indeed, nut more so, in the specimens which Lhe author has 
examined, than attraction , and it is seen to occur in cavities 
containing water and liquid carbonic acid 

In a paper which the author lately communicated to the 
Chemical Society, he has given details of experiments on 
certain bubbles in water-cavities, which prove that by rise of 
temperature (he bubbles become denser than the water and 
sink. 

Bubbles attracted by heat and those which are repelled have 
generally been found m separate and entirely different speci¬ 


mens, and it would appear most imprubable that they should 
exist in the same piece of stone side by side. 

My work, the author said, was discontinued for a long period 
of two months, but on being able to lock over my specimens 
once more, I verified all my former observations, and became 
surprised by the following discovery —A bubble which was re¬ 
pelled by a gentle heat was attracted after it had been heated 
more strongly, and then on cooling it was again repelled. It 
appeared Lo contain some liquid carbonic acid flowing on water 
with the gas, 

It may be considered an argument against Lhe motions being 
due to any pyro-electnc conditions or Lhe minerals, that they 
have been noticed in crystals of fluor spar, and that no mailer in 
which direction sections of rock-crystal are cut, the movements 
are all equally well obtained 

Regarding the repulsion of gas-bubbles, two facts are striking, 
namely, the very slight rise ol temperature (less than C ) on 
one side of the bubble capable of causing the movement, and 
the great tension existing wuhin the bubble. The gaseous con¬ 
tents prevent attraction by resisting the repulsion of the liquid 
from the wall of the cavity Warmth at one side of the bubble 
results in increased tension of the gas This being partial, causes 
such internal molecular disturbance before it becomes uniformly 
distributed, that Lhe bubble is rolled away from the source ot 
heat The bubble then takes up that position cumiiicnt with 
the least Internal pressure ln this case it 13 the same bubble 
which moves from end to end of the cavity. When repulsion 13 
followed on rise of temperature by attraction, the modus 
opcratidi is tlie following —Repulsion due to the circumstances 
above mentioned occurs until such a temperatuie has been 
reached that, in spile of the presence of gas wuhin the bubbles, 
the increased vapour-tension of water becomes a motive power 
by reason of evaporation and condensation, the motion of course 
being in the reverse direction 

April 19—"On some Figures exhibiting the Motion of 
Vibrating Bodies, and on a New Method for Determining the 
Speed of Machines,” by Herbert M'Leod, F C S , IWessor of 
Experimental Science, and George Sydenham Clarke, Lieut. 
R L , Instructor in Geometrical Drawing in the Royjl Indian 
Engineering College, Cooper’s TIill [Sec Phyvi.il SuLiety.J 

Chemical Society, May 3 —Dr Gladstone in the chair -- 
'lhe treasurer announced that 1,000/ had been placed lo the 
! credit of the Society by the son of the laLe fellow, Mr. Lambert. 
—The following papery were read .—On some potuU ill gas 
analysis, by J \V Thomas The nuLhor finds thaL mini, oxide 
is nbsoibed by caustic potash and pyuigallic acid, and recom¬ 
mends that a known volume of pure oxygen should lie introduced 
after the absorption of carbonic acid and any decrease ol volume 
noted as nitric oxide, He states that an excess of caustic 
potash should always be present in the alkaline pyrogalhite, but 
that too much of Lhe latter should nut be used —On the decom¬ 
position of nitric oxide by pyrogalUte of potash, by Dr Russell 
and W. Lnpraik The authors state the probable aUion of the 
above reagent is to convert nitric ox'dc into halt its volume 
of nitrous oxide, but simultaneously another mo.e obscure 
leaciion takes place, so that 58 to 76 per cent ot lhe gas is 
absorbed instead ot 50 per cent.—Contributions lo the history of 
Lhe naphthalene series No I Nitroso- 0 -naphthul, by Dr 
Stcnhou&e and Mr, Groves. Nitroso-jEbnaplUhoL was obtained 
by the action of mtro*yl sulphate on 0-naphthol and purified by 
conversion into a barium compound, Ac , it crystallises in 
brilliant hydrated yellow needles or anhydrous orange brown 
plates or prisms It melts at 109° 5 C, By treatment with 
dilute nitric acid mononnro 0 -naphthol is obtained By acting 
on the barium compound of mLroso-£-naphthol with hydrogen 
sulphide a precipitate 19 formed which, by the action of potassium 
dichromatc, is converted into / 3 -naphthaqiunonc melting at 
96° C , this substance is interesting as being the first instance 
of Lwo isomeric quinones derived from the same hydrocarbon — 
On asbestos cardboard and its uses in the laboratory, by W. N. 
Hartley. This substance resembles thick greyish cardboard and 
is formed principally of asbestos fibres , it can be cut ur mu aided 
(by moistening with water) into any shape, and is extremely 
useful for crucible supports, muffles, Ac. 

Zoological Society, May 1 —Prof Newton, F.R.S., vice- 
president in the chair.—Mr Ilowird Saunders exhibited and 
made remarks on some nests and eggs of the Orphean Warbler 
{Sylvia orpheus ) from the vicinity 01 Malaga, Spain. Amongst 
the eggs in each nest were one or two of larger size, supposed to 
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be possibly the eggs of the Cuckoo Mr. Howard Saunders 
also exhibited two skins of Dupont's Lark (Ctrthtlauda duponti) 
from the same locality.—Prof St. George Mivart read a paper 
on the axial skeleton of the Pelicamdie, selecting /Wtcanus as 
his type and standard of comparison, Prof. Mivart first com¬ 
pared it, as regards its axial skeleton, |with Slruth/o, and the 
other Strut humid and then compared the other Steqanopodes 
with it and with one another —A communication was read from 
Dr M, Watson, Professor of Anatomy, Owens College, Man¬ 
chester, on the anatomy of Hy<cna erocuta^ In which he described 
the very peculiar conformation of the female generative organs 
of that animal —Mr. A G. Butler read a paper wherein he gave 
the description of two small collections of Ileterocerous Lepi- 
doptera from New Zealand, recently brought to England by Dr. 
Hector and Mr, J D. Enys.—A communication was read from 
Dr. O Finsch giving an account of a small collection of birds 
from Lhe Marquesas Islands Amongst these were three exam¬ 
ples of a new species of Kingfisher, proposed to be called Jlal- 
eyon godfjftroyi —A communication from Mr Frederick Smith 
contained descriptions of four new species of Ichneumonidte in 
the collection of the British Museum. Amongst these was a new 
Btaeon i remarkable for having its ovi-posilor more than nine 
times the length of its body This was proposed to be called 
Btacon penetratror 3 and had been received from Yokohama, 
Japan —Prof A II Garrod read some nutes on the anatomy 
and systematic position of the genera Thutcoms and Attagis, 
which he considered should be referred to the Limicol* in the 
neighbourhood of Glareola and Citrsorius. 

Geological Society, April 25 —Prof P Martin Duncan, 
F.R S , president, in the chair—Messrs S Bewsher, II G 
Bolam, Charles Thomas, and John M'Kenzie Knight were 
elected fellows of the Society —On the upper limit of the essen¬ 
tially marine beds of the Carboniferous system, and the necessity 
for the establishment of a " Middle Carboniferous Group/' by 
Prof L Hull, l 1 R S The author, in this paper, divided the 
whole of the Carboniferous rocks into successive stages from A 
to G inclusive, taking the Carboniferous beds of Lancashire as a 
type, and showed that these stages could be identified over the 
whole of the British Isles It was only recently that their deter 
mination had been made in Ireland, so that until now the mate¬ 
rials had not existed for a complete correlation of the series in- 
the British Islands. The following is an abbreviated slate ment 
of the representative stages in descending ordei 

hsscntially Brahwatut or J'-stuarine % with one or tivo Marine 
Bands. 

STAGE G —Upper Coal-measures of Lancashire (2,000 feet) 
ami other English coal fields Red Sandstones, &c , of Botliwell 
and Ayr, in Scotland (Absent in Ireland.) 

Stac.B Y --Middle Coal-mens to ex of Lancashire, &c , with 
principal coal seama (3,000 feet). "Flat coal-senes ” of Scot¬ 
land. Present in Ireland (Tyrone, Kilkenny) 

/' i sent tally Marine. 

Stags E —" Gannisttr Bids' 1 (Phillips), with marine shells 
and linn coals (2,000 feel), in Lancashnc. " Pennyslone senes" 
oT Coalbrook Dale, South Wales, <SiC "Slaty black band" 
tones of Scotland (Present in Ireland, Kilkenny, Dungannon, 
Lough Allen coal-fields ) Also in Belgium, Rhenish Tiovinces, 
and Silesia, with numerous maune shells 

Stage D —Millstone Gut Senes ol England and Wale* 
3 p5°o feet in Lancashire, " Moorstone Rock” of Scotland, 
“ T lagstone-srnes ” of Carlow and Kilkenny , Millstone-gnt ol 
Fermanagh and Leitrim, with coals and marine shells 

Stage C — Yoredale Beds, 3,000 feet m Lancashire , Uppei 
Limestones and "Lower Coal and Ironstone senes" ol Scot¬ 
land ; Shale senes of Kilkenny and Carlow ; Ironstone shales of 
Lough Allen, with marine shells 

Stage B— Carboniferous Limestone Mountain Limestone 
of Derbyshire; "Scaur Limestone" in Yorkshire; "Lower 
Limestone " (Roman enrap) of Scotland; Carboniferous I-une- 
■lone of Ireland. 

Stage A.— Lower Limestone Shale of England Calcdcrous 
Sandstone senes (" Tuedian," Tate) of north of England and 
Scotland, Lower Carboniferous Sandstone, north ol Ireland, 
Lower Carboniferous slate, with Coomhola grits, with marine 
sheila, south of Ireland. (In Scotland, estuarine or lacustrine ) 

Paleontological Results. —On making a census of the Molluscan 
and other fossils from the various stages L above that of the Car¬ 
boniferous limestone (stage B) as determined by the paleontolo¬ 


gist of the Geological Survey, some interesting results were 
obtained, showing the prevalence of marine conditions up into 
stage E, and a general change in the character of the fauna in 
the succeeding stages. Including only the area of the British 
Island*, it was found that no fewer than thirty-seven genera, with 
seventy-four or seventy-five species, of decidedly marine forms, 
occur in the Gannister beds (stage E), of which all the genera 
and about forty species were known in the stage of (he Carboni¬ 
ferous Limestone. The senes includes Phiihpsia y which has been 
found by Dr F. Romer, in the representatives of stage E in 
Silesia On the other hand, of the whole number of species in 
stage E (Gannister beds), only six aie known in the overlying 
stages T and G, these being characterised by the prevalence ot 
bivalves of supposed lacustrine or estuarine habitat*, variously 
called Unio and Anthraeosia Of the few speUes of marine 
genera known in stage F (Middle Coal-measures), about five or 
six species are peculiar to itself, according to the determination 
of the late Mr baiter Such a remarkable difference m the 
fauna of the Upper and Middle Coil-measures*, as compared 
with that of the Gannister beds, constituted, in the author’s 
opinion, sufficient grounds for drawing a divisional line between 
these Lwo divisions of the Carboniferous senes. Of the several 
existing meLhods of classification adopted by different authors, 
none of them appeared sufficiently to recognise the palaeontolo¬ 
gical distinctions and characteristics of the several formations, 
The large number of genera and species which are now known 
to range up from the Carboniferous Limestone into Lhe Gannister 
beds, and no higher, indicated the proper horj/on for a divisional 
line, in fact a paleontological break at the top of lhe Gannister 
beds. On the other hand, thi, mineral and paleontological 
differences between the Carboniferous Limestone and Lhe over¬ 
lying Yoredale senes were sufficient to justify their separation 
into distinct divisions , while the Yoredale, MdUtone-gnt, and 
Gannister seriei arc related by close mineral and paleontological 
resemblances With a view, therefore, of bringing the classifi¬ 
cation cf the Carboniferous senes into harmony wuh the cha¬ 
racter of lhe representative faunas, and the physical features of 
the successive stages, Lhe author suggests that stages C F D, and 
E, composed of essentially marine beds, should be united into a 
Middle Carboniferous group , while sLages I and G would 
remain as aL present, in the Upper Carboniferous, their fauna 
being essentially of fresh water In tbe discussion which fol¬ 
lowed, I’rofessors Ramsay, Boyd-Dawkins, BresLwich, and 
Hughes seemed to douht the feasibility of permanently main¬ 
taining the lines of demarcation laid down in the paper —On 
coal-pebbles and their derivation, by If K Jordan, HJS 

Physical Society, April 28.—Prof G. C Foster, president, 
in the chair—Mr W Ackroyd described .some melhr ds of 
studying selective absorption in relation to the doctrine of aggre¬ 
gation. After referring to the absorption of iodine vaj o.ir and 
iodine violet solutions he showed that an analogy exists between 
these solutions and Lhe aniline dyen, and a method was indicated 
by which the approximate si/.e of the particles affecting light 
might be estimated —Prof II McLeod exhibited several forms 
of apparatus which he has, in conjunction with Lieut G S- 
Clarke, K L , arranged for determining the speed of machinery, 
&c , from observations made on the tigures produced by com¬ 
bining their motion with that of a vibnting body , a description 
of them has already been communicated to the Royal Society 
If a uniformly-moving point of light be reflected Iru m a mirror 
attached to a tumng-lork vibrating in a plane at right-angles to 
the motion of the point, the reflected image will appear as an 
ordinary single wave, and a double figure of the form of a senes 
of figures of eight, caused by the overlapping of two waves, will 
be furmed if a senes or points of light move uniformly with such 
a velocity that a point passes over two intervals during an odd 
number of vibrations of the fork. If equidistant perforations be 
made in a circle on a disc which is [attached to a rotating axis 
and the number of vibi tiions of the fork be known, the form of 
figure reflected on to the screen will, theoretically, give the requi¬ 
site data for determining the rate of rotation of the due, and further, 
a slight increase or decrease in this rate causes the figure slowly 
to move in the same or opposiLe direction to the disc, If the 
fork make 3,600 vibrations and the disc 100 revolutions per 
minute, the circle must be divided into seventy-two equal inteT- 
vain, but for such a number ns 101 revolutions 71 287 intervals 
are needed Thur fact would introduce some difficulty in pre¬ 
paring an apparatus for measuring the velocity of rotation so as 
to give the speed in whole numbers per minute, but it may be 
obviated by ruling couvergent white lines on dark paper and so 
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wrapping It round a cylinder that one line u parallel to the axis, 
an arrangement which gives every possible subdivision of a circle 
between any given intervals The figures are then observed by 
examining these lines through a nariow slit in a light opaque j 
screen attached to a tuning-fork or reed vibrating 111 a plane 
paiallel to the axis of the cylinder. This observing apparatus is 
moved parallel to that axis until the figure remains stationary, 
when the number of rotations is read off on a graduated 
scale Conversely, if the number of rotations of the cylinder Is 
known, the period of the tuning-fork can be determined Inci- | 
dentally Prof McLeod explained a simple method of causing a 
fork Lo vibrate, and the manner in which they have succeeded in 
maintaining the vibrations of a reed It was found that varia¬ 
tions in temperature influence Llie determinations, Inasmuch as 1 
Lhey cause the period of the lork or reed to vary When the | 
former is used it becomes necessary to deduct o 011 per cent, of ] 
the result Jor each degree centigrade of hhc above the tempera¬ 
ture for which the fork 13 set, and o 0277 per cent when em¬ 
ploying a reed 

Anthropological Institute, Apnl 24—Mr John Evana, 
FRS, pixsuknl, m the chair.—Dr John Rue read a papei on 
the migration^ oi the Esquimaux The chief 'lUbjecls of Dr 1 
Rae's remarks were two pap.rs read before the Ethnological 
Socitty, twelve years ago, lh^ one by himsidf, the oilier by Mr 
Clemenb R Mnkliam Dr Rae considered that Mr Maik- 
ham's present view was in accordance with what he (Dr Rae) I 
advanced in 1865, viz , that the route of the Eskimo must have j 
been along Lhc coast of Amcuca, across the Strait (northward) to 
Rinkslaml, and thence to Lhe Parry Islands, &c , where so many 
tiaccs of them remain lie gave some information regarding j 
various peculiarities of the Eskimos, and exhibited a stone lamp, ! 
wiLha curiously shaped piece* of stone, used for adjusting the wick, j 
which c inslits of a species of fibrous moss (sphagnum) brought 
with Lhe lamp from Repulse Hay more than twenty years ago | 
The lamp when lit gave a clear bright tlamc, from each of the ’ 
Lhree bits of n oss used, without any perceptible smoke These 
form valuable arLides of barter by the Eskimos 111 the neighb iui- 
hood of such localities, with the more distant natives, for they 
^cem lo be in almost universal use, from Heliring Strait eastward 
Lj Hudson JJay. — Mr Robert H Holt then read a paper on 
earthworks in Ohio, and Prof Husk, IRS, described some 
skulls from the same place.—The following gcn*leinen took part 
in the discussions -Mr H) dc CUrkc, Mr Allen, the president, 
and olluis 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, Apul 30,—M Pehgot in the chair. 
—The following papers were read —On a phenomenon of inso¬ 
lation of Lhe eye, which has not hitherto been explained, by M 
Chevreul A few days before bt Bartholomew's day Lhe Prince 
de Navarre (afterwards Ilenn IV ) being with the Due d'Alen^on 
and the Due de Guise, aL the Louvre, playing dice, they twice 
saw blood spots on the dice, whereupon they separated, in alarm 
M Chevreul explains the phenomenon as an effect or contrast of 
colours in sunlight, and gives some experiments in illustration 
Ma'cnal black appears red in reflecting white light —On car- 
huncular disease, by MM Tasteur and Juubert Are the effects 
due to Lhc bactcndium or to a virus ? The bacteridium may be 
multiplied indefinitely in artificial liquids, without losing its 
action on the system, so we cannot suppose it accompanied with 
a soluble substance (or virus) producing, jointly wilh it, Lhe car- 
buncular effects.—Probable consequences of Lhe mechanical theory 
ofheat, byM Favc 11 c seeks to explain the phenomena attributed 
by M. Boutigny to the “spheroidal state,” by supposing that the 
calorific waves of the sidereal ether have a repulsive action on pon¬ 
derable matter Take the case of a little water poured into a red- 
hot capsule The heated metal gives rndianL heat, 1 e , impresses 
the etner with waves which are rapidly propagated. This mo- 
Lion upwards counterbalances that due to the weight of the | 
watzr lhe distance between liquid and metal depends on the | 
vis viva developed by the ether The motion of oscillation u 
combined with one of varying rotation due to the resultant of the \ 
repulsive forces not passing through the centre of gravity of the 
globule —On a new deposit of liquid mercury, indicated in the 
upper valley of 1 ’IIerault by M de Quatrefages, by M Lcymerie. 
— On a new Arctic expedition of M Nordenskjold, by M. de 
Saporta He intends prolonging his exploratio/i as far as Behring 
Straits. The expedition is to leave Sweden in the summer of 
1S7S —Electro-sdicic light, by M Plante lie calls attention to 
the bright light produced when one or other electrode of his 
ie:ondary baiLeries is applied to a tube or plate of glass. 


The glass is decomposed, and Lhe luminous effect is probably 
due to incandescence of the ailicium —On a process of solidi¬ 
fication of sulphide of carbon, by M. Mercier Treating 
oils with a little protochlonde of sulphur, a transparent 
solid matter is got, with nearly Lhe elasticity of caoit- 
chouc. If a volatile liquid be added at the moment of mix¬ 
ture, as benzine, oil of petroleum, or sulphide of carbon, the 
solidification takes place all the same, and the volatile liquid is im¬ 
prisoned as in a net-work, from which it can only escape slowly 
The mixture may hold even 70 per cent of sulphide of carbon — 
On the treatment of phylloxerlsed vines with sulpho-carbonate of 
potash, by M Fatio —On the rooting out of phylloxeriseJ vineH, 
by M Cornu —On the comparative structure of the roots of Ame¬ 
rican and indigenous vines, and on the lesion 1 produced by the 
phylloxera, by M Foez—Oil the regeneration of phylloxerise l 
vine-stocks by the employment of aulpho-cxrbonate of potash, by 
M Gueyraud —M Dumas presented the first document from a 
Commission charged by the Emperor of Brazil, to determine the 
geographical poslti >ns of the principal points of the kmpue 
It treats of Lhe position of Barra do Birahy, relatively to 
Rio de Janeiro Observatory—Observation of Comets II. 
(VVmnecke) and III (Swift, Borrelly), hy M Wolf.—O11 some 
observations of solar spots, by M. Denza This confirms M 
Janssen's observations.—On the surfaces whose principal radii 
of curvature arc functions oT each other, by M Mannncim — 
Investigation of the law which a central force must follow for 
the tiajectory which it produces to be always a conic, by M 
Daiboux.—On Lhe laws of Kepler, solution of a problem pro¬ 
posed by M Bertrand, by M Halphcn —Reply to a note of M 
lvirchhoff on the theory of elastic plates, by M Levy —Singu¬ 
lar solutions presented in the problem of curvilinear motion of a 
point under the action of a central furcj, by M Boussinesq — 
On substances capable of being produced at a temperature above 
that which causes their complete decomposition, by MM Troost 
and llauteftLulle Examples are protoxide of silver, ozone, 
protochlonde of platinum, sesquichluddc, protochlonde, and 
Mibfluoride of Mliaum —IToccss of industrial preparation of pure 
5alls of alumina, by M DucU —On monochlonsed acc ones, by 
M Etard —Experiments proving that the septicity oF putrefied 
blood is due to figurel ferm.nts, by M Fcltz — On the fixation 
of tannin by vegetable tiiiues, by M. Muni/ Th; Lissue of 
champignons, especially, may be ** Lanned" into a kind of 
vegetable leather —On gaseous exchanges between plants and 
the atmosphere , reply to cnUeal observations of M. Barlhelemy, 
by M Mcrgct —Researches on the absorption and emission of 
gases by roots, by MM. Deherain and Vesquc.—On the spon¬ 
taneous and regular movements of a submerged aquatic plant, 
Ctratofhyllu?n dtme)sum l by M Rodier.—On the presence of 
mercury 111 the springs of Kochcr (Puy-de-Dome), by M Garngou 
—On a ca 9 e ul hereditary hemiteria, by M Martinet —On in¬ 
crease of the production of springs, by M. Chefdcbicn, 
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SCIENCE AND WAR 

ECENT wars have had particular interest for the 
man of science. If we go back some Fifteen or 
twenty years and consider the different wars which have 
unfortunately occurred since Lhat time, we shall find 
connected with each one of them certain features which 
undoubtedly mark progress in the art of killing and 
wounding. Some argue—and on very good grounds, no 
doubt—thaL the more sharp and terrible warfare is made 
the mQre speedily must it come to an end, and hence look 
with favour upon the means taken every day to rcndei 
weapons more dcsLiuctive and the soldier more cunning 
in his dangerous trade. We do not propose to discuss this 
argument, nor to enter at all into any comparison between 
the wars of our forefathers and those of to-day, but aL a 
crisis like the present we need hardly apologise for 
bringing before our readers some points illustrating the 
marked influence of science upon modern warfare. 

Starting from Lhe close of the Crimean war, the first 
in which the electric telegraph was employed, we find 
ample examples 0/ the assistance furnished to the soldier 
by scientific research One instance taken from the war of 
1S5S is especially interesting The Austrians held Venice 
at the time, it may be remembered, and to protect the 
harbour, torpedoes were laid down The toipcdoes were 
fired by electricity, and contained gun-cotton, this being 
the first instance on record of the employment of electric 
torpedoes and of the newly-invented nitro compounds. 
N01 was this alb The torpedo-system devised at Venice 
by the Austrian engineers had yet another point of scien¬ 
tific interest, A camera obscura was built overlooking 
the harbour, and upon the white table 'of this instrument 
were reflected lhe waters of Venice. As the torpedoes were 
sunk one by one a sentinel 111 the camera noted the place 
of their disappearance with a pencil, giving e ich torpedo 
a consecutive number. A row-boat in the harbour de¬ 
scribed a circle around the sunken torpedo indicating the 
zone of its destructive power, and lhe sentinel again, with 
his pencil, made a corresponding ring upon the camera 
table In the end, therefore, while the harbour itself was 
apparently free from all obstruction, a very effet live 
means of torpedo defence was established, the key of 
which was only to be found in the camera obscura. The 
sentinel here had wares in connection with every torpedo, 
and was in a position to fire any one as soon as he ob¬ 
served—by means of the camera—the presence of a hos¬ 
tile vessel within the limits of any of the circles marked 
upon his white table. 

In the American war of i860, the electric torpedo, in¬ 
vented but two years before, played a most conspicuous 
rdle y and formed indeed with the use of big guns and 
monitor ironclads, one of the most important features of 
the struggle, at any rate from a scientific point of view. 
The war of 1866, when the Austrians suffered such a terrible 
defeat at the hands of the Prussians, will long be remem¬ 
bered as a combat between the old muzzle-loading nfle 
and the breech-loader, in which the latter was victorious. 
The Franco-German struggle of 1870 again, though 
marked by the employment of no special arm, if we 
Vol. xvi.—No. 394 


except the mitrailleuse, was assisted by important appli¬ 
cations of science ; to wit, the reproduction, by means of 
photo-lithography of the French ordnance maps and 
plans, which were distributed in thousands throughout 
the German army, and the establishment in France of 
la po*te aertentu' to communicate with the besieged gar¬ 
rison of Paris. The regularity with which the mails left 
Paris pai‘ ballon /nonto } must still be fresh in the memories 
of our readers, the publication of correspondence from 
the French capital being maintained in our journals 
during Llic whole period of the investment. From Sep¬ 
tember 23 to January 28, when Pans was practically cut 
off from the rest of the republic, no less than sixty-four 
balloons left Lhe city with passengers, mails, and pigeons, 
and of these only three were lost, while five were captured. 
The retuin-post by tf homing pigeons” was hardly so 
regular, but nevertheless half the number of despatches 
giver, in by correspondents at Tours and elsewhere, or in 
other words 100,000 messages, were by the unflagging 
energy of the postal authorities earned into the beleaguered 
capital The despatches, most of them as brief as tele¬ 
grams, weie distinctly printed in broad sheets and pho¬ 
tographed by the aid of a micro-camera , impressions 
upon thm transparent films were then taken and rolled in 
a quill attached Lo the tail of the winged messenger which 
was to bear them into Pans. Amvcd at their destination, 
the tiny photographic films were enlarged again by the 
camera, and the despatches being once more legible, were 
distributed to the various addresses 

The present Russo-Turkish war cannot well be less 
interesting than those that have so recently preceded it ( 
and we may especially point out two directions in which 
fresh examples of scientific warfare will probably manifest 
themselves—in connection, namely, with the cavalry 
pioneer and the Whitehead torpedo Ilolh of these will 
probably be seen in warfare for ihe first time, and before 
many days are past we may hear of their doings in 
action. 

lhe cavalry pioneer must not be confounded with the 
Prussian Uhlan who played so conspicuous a part in the 
last war The ubiquitous Uhlan, terrible as he was, 
did not work the injury which some of the Cossacks 
will have it in then power to inflict if accoutred as 
pioneers These are selected from the smartest and 
most daring troopers, lightly armed and well mounted. 
In a belt round their waists they carry a few pounds of gun¬ 
cotton or dynamite, and with this highly destructive ex- 
plosive they may work incalculable harm. A small charge 
of gun-cotton placed simply upon a rail and fired with 
a fuze suffices to blow several Teet of the iron to a distance 
of many yards, thus rendering the railway unserviceable on 
the instant. A trooper may dismount, place a charge at 
the base of a telegraph pole, fire if, and be in his saddle 
again within sixty seconds Wires may thus be cut and 
communication stopped in the heart of an enemy’s country 
by fearless riders, who have but to draw rein for an instant 
to effect the mischief, while lines of railway in the neigh¬ 
bourhood are entirely at their mercy. Even light bridges 
and well-built stockades may be thrown down by the 
violent detonation of compressed gun-cotton, and forest 
roads considerably obstructed by trees thrown across, 
which are never bo rapidly felled as when a small charge 
of this explosive is fired at their roots. 
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The influence of the Whitehead torpedo, of which we 
have heard 30 much of late, will likewise be felt for the 
first time during the present war An implement so 
ingenious in its character that, as Lord Charles Bcrcs- 
ford the other day happily remarked, it can do almost 
anything but talk, is in the possession of both belli¬ 
gerents, and will doubtless be heard of ere long on the 
Danube and in the Illack Sea These torpedoes arc 
manufactured at Fiume on the Mediterranean, and, like 
Krupp guns, arc to be purchased by any one who chooses 
to pay for them. 

The British Government manufactures its own White- 
head torpedoes in this country, having paid several 
thousands of pounds for the puvilcgc. The machinery 
inside this torpedo is still a secret, which is strictly main¬ 
tained by our Government, but the principle of the inven¬ 
tion is well known. It is a long cigar-shapcd machine 
measuring a dozen feet and upwards. In the head is a 
charge of some violent explosive, such as gun-cotton, or 
dynamite, which explodes as soon as the torpedo strikes 
an obstacle. The motive power is compressed air, which 
is foiced into the machine by powerful air-pumps, imme¬ 
diately before the torpedo is discharged into the sea, no 
less than 600 lbs on the square inch being the pressure 
exerted. The Whitehead is shot from a tube, and moves 
through the water as straight as a dart, the compressed 
air working upon a screw in the tail of the machine The 
delicate machinery pci mils the torpedo to swim at any 
depth below the surface that maybe dcsnable, and it flies 
straight in the direction it is aimed, at a speed of something 
like twenty miles an hour. If it fails to strike the foe, 
then the intelligent apparatus at once rises to the suiface, 
becoming innocuous as it doc=> so, and may in this condi¬ 
tion be captured without difficulty. 

A torpedo of this sort striking the sides of an ironclad 
would almost infallibly send her to the bottom, and 
although it has been proved that a netwoik or crinoline 
around the ship is capable of retarding the progress of a 
" fish ” of this nature, and exploding the same harmlessly 
in its toils, it is obviously a very difficult matter Lhus 
to protect one's craft Against heavy torpedoes, indeed, 
there seems no way of defence at all (the Whilehead 
generally carries a charge of 70 lb. or So lb., but moored 
torpedoes may contain a 500 lb. charge), and therefore 
Turkish vessels will have to give Russian ports a wide 
berLli. All must remember how the magnificent fleet of 
the French was kept aL bay by the torpedoes of the 
Germans in the Noith bea in 1870, and the Black Sea 
ports arc no doubt similarly protected, So demoralising 
is the dread of the torpedo with sailors apparently, that 
they will dare anything rather than venture into waters 
which conceal these cruel foes. 

H. Baden Pritchard 


THE OWENS COLLEGE UNIVERSITY 
QUESTION 

N his address on Tuesday last week, at the London 
University, the Chancellor noticed in dignified 
and sensible words Lhe proposed application of Owens 
College to the Government for a Charter of Incorporation 
as a university, either by itself or as the centre of a 
family of northern colleges. Nothing could well have 


been more unfortunate or ill-judged than the furious 
onslaught of Mr. Lowe, the member for the University, 
in Lhe Fo> tnightly Rt view The complaint of the Man¬ 
chester people is that the London system, however suitable 
in itself, hampers the educational activity and usefulness 
of institutions capable of an independent existence, and it 
was scarcely decent for the member for that university 
to step forward 111 her interests as a mere partisan of the 
statu 1 (juo In fact there is no antagonism. Manchester 
has never denied that it is a good thing that thcic should 
be a university in London to examine all comas. She 
has said that she thinks it a bad thing for institutions 
with a sufficient pennanent teaching staff, a large enough 
number of students and a solid establishment in the dis¬ 
trict to which they belong, to have to shape their work 
according to the ideas of any central university that must 
suit all comers, Mr. Lowe is the one member of Parliament 
who should have held his tongue on the matter till lie was 
foiced to speak, because a hasty utterance on his part 
could not but seem to compromise his University. Lord 
Granville took pains to remove the injurious impression of 
an unworthy jealousy in London which Mr. Lowe’s article 
could scarcely fad to create He tells us that London feels 
“absolutely no objections of a merely jealous character,” 
and that London would have a “ very friendly feeling to any 
university which, after due deliberation and with a sound 
regard to Lhe real advantages of education, may hereafter 
be established " In that wise and sensible attitude it is 
open to the University to consider either of the two 
schemes suggested for the northern univci ity. The first 
of them, which is that favoured by the college authorities, 
is that Manchester should be created a university much 
as Glasgow 15. According to the views of the supporters 
of Lhat scheme we should be prepared to multiply our 
universities as the Scotch have done, by chartering 
One in any large town where its students and its en¬ 
dowments, its history and its reputation offer equally 
solid guarantees of permanence The other is that 
Manchestci should be the capital pnmm niter pans — 
of a new northern university on the original affiliation 
basis from which London has departed. The weakness 
of the affiliation principle is that it is scarcely in nature 
that iL should not gradually relax, so that colleges should 
be affiliated on easier and easier conditions till it becomes 
useless to keep up the farce. But both schemes, the 
lattci of rthich, indeed, is Dr. Carpenter's, are practicable 
—both worthy of careful consideration and discussion— 
and it is pleasant to see that the University of London, 
through her Chancellor, disavows any settled policy of 
obstruction. 

Lord Granville reminded his hearers of what most 
people have forgotten—the history of the incorporation of 
Lhe Umveisity. It was a subject of excited debate in this 
country and in Parliament, foi ten years from its fiist 
inception. The project was started in 1825. Funds were 
then raised by subscriptions in ioo/.’sh ares, and theinsti- 
tution was in activity m 1828. In 1830 an application 
was made to the Crown for a charter, and the charter as 
prayed for had gone through nearly all the necessary pre¬ 
liminary stages, when its progress was stayed by the 
opposition of Oxford and Cambridge. In 1833 the appli¬ 
cation was renewed, and it was supported by an address 
to the throne from the City of, London. It was opposed 
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by Oxford and Cambridge, by the Royal College of 
Surgeons, by the teachers of medicine and surgery in the 
London hospitals, and by others. The matter was 
referred to the Privy Council, and argued before it in 
1834. There was no question then of anything so futile 
as what has been once or twice suggested for Owens 
College, the title of university, without the privilege 
of degrees. The Privy Council found the subject sur¬ 
rounded by difficulties, and adjourned its consideration. 
Shortly after, Lord Melbourne's Ministry, which was 
friendly, retired from office, and Sir Robert Peel's, which 
took the view of the old universities, succeeded. An 
address to the Crown, however, was carried against the 
Ministry by 246 to 136, on the motion of Mr. W. Tooke, 
praying that a charter might be granted to the University 
of London, with no lestriction but that they were not 
to confer degrees in divinity. The Privy Council was asked 
to rcpoit on the subject, but the report was delayed, and 
Lefoi e they presented it Lord Melbourne returned to power. 
In August, 1835, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Spnng Rice, communicated to the Council of the existing 
University College that Government proposed to incor¬ 
porate by chartci as a university in London, a body of 
gentlemen eminent in learning and science, with the power 
of examining and granting degiecs in arts, medi¬ 
cine, and laws to students of urban lolltges in Lou¬ 
don , then in ?iatned } and of olheis existing throughout 
the country to be afterwards recognised, as well .is of the 
schools of piufessional education. This universiLy was 
to be supported by an annual grant r I here were to be 
no religious tests The existing body, which called itself 
the University of London, received a charter as a college 
and was named as one of the colleges entitled Lo submiL 
students for examination. The two charters to the new 
university and the new college were issued on November 
28, 1835, Lhey have been several Limes modified The 
list of affiliated colleges was always larger and as the 
Senate of the University had no control over the affiliated 
colleges it grew unwieldy, institutions of the fecblcsL 
character receiving affiliation In 1863 a charter was 
granted empowering the Senate to admit persons not 
educated in affiliated colleges to examination, and this 
decision creates the University of London of to-day as 
distinguished from the institution of the same name 
founded in 1835 About half the students now come 
from affiliated Colleges and half from anywhere or no¬ 
where. The examinations must be fixed in view of this 
fact. Examiners must Lake into account as a most vital 
matter the books on the subjects of their examination 
which are readily accessible to students, and they cannoL 
shape their examinations in view of the practice in teaching 
of any one or more of the affiliated colleges. We hope 
that the proposed university of the north may have a 
shorter novitiate, and that she may be conducted in as 
elevated a spirit and with as resolute a desire to promote 
the interests of literature and science as the University of 
London has been. It would have been a painful spectacle 
if the youngest of our Universities, forgetful of her own 
early struggles, had spent her energies in an opposition 
which Oxford and Cambridge have thought unnecessary 
or unworthy of them. The speech of her Chancellor leads 
ua to hope that the claims of the proposed,!) ew university 
will be considered calmly andjon their merits/ 


NICHOLSON’S "LIFE-HISTORY OF THE 
EARTH " 

The Ancient Life-Hi rtory of the Earth; a Comprehensive 
On time of the Principle j and Leading Facts of Paheon- 
toloifical Sut'ace by II. Alleyne Nicholson, M D (J 
D Sc , M A , Tli.D (GoB), F.R S E., F.L.S., Professor 
of Natural History in the University of St. Andrews 
(Edinburgh and London William Blackwood and 
Sons, 1877 ) 

r F'HERE is no feature in which the ordinary geological 
-L manuals in common use in this country are more 
deficient than in the sketches which they give of the 
leading chajn.cter1s.L1cs of the animal and vegetable life of 
the successive penods which they describe. Mhe truth of 
this remark will be made strikingly apparent by a com¬ 
panion of the woiks in question with some of the bcsL 
German treatises on geology, such as those of von 
Hauer and Crcdncr, and still moie if we examine them 
side by side with that most excellent of tcxL-booki, Prof, 
Dana’s “Manual of Geology" 

Some wi iters on geology in this, country would indeed 
appear Lo hold the opinion that, since the succession of geo¬ 
logical formations was first determined in our own islands, 
an appeal to the facG of British stratigrapluc.il geology 
must in every case be final m deciding all difficulties 
which may anse concerning ihe definition and limits of 
the different systems of stratified locks m every part of 
the globe, lienee the contioversics which have taken 
place m this country concerning the boundaries between 
the Cambrian and Silurian, the Devonian and Carboni¬ 
ferous, and the Permian and Trias have acquired an alto¬ 
gether factitious importance, and undue weight has been 
attached to the interpolation of some obscure section, 
the significance of a local unconformity, or the appear¬ 
ance—often a fallacious one—of a gradual transition 
between two sets of beds, while far moie suggestive facts 
connected with the relations of the fossil contents of the 
two scries of rocks aie too often altogether lost sight of. 

But it cannot be too strongly impressed upon the minds 
of English geologists that the district, in which a system of 
strata is first detected inay not necessarily be the one in 
which it is best adapted to serve .is the type of that 
senes ; that as a matter of fact the best illustration 
of Lhc features and relations of the Cambrian and 
Si liman is to be found, not in Wales, but in Bohemia- 
and of the Devonian, not 111 Devonshire, but in the 
Eifel English studenls, too, need to be reminded that 
the classification of the stratified rocks is based not 
upon the occurrence of certain physical breaks, in the 
continuity of a senes of beds, which are often, indeed, 
of very local character and small importance, but upon 
the great principle that each formation is characterised 
by a well-marked and distinctive fauna or flora. Con¬ 
cerning the fact, position, and significance of many 
of the physical breaks in the succession of forma¬ 
tions, the ablest field-geologisls, such as Sedgwick 
and Murchison, Jukes aad Godwin-Austen, have fre¬ 
quently arrived at very opposite conclusions , and the 
importance which has been attached to these discussions 
on points of details has doubtless led many to entertain a 
notion of the instability of the foundations of the geolo¬ 
gical systems of classification which is very far from 
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having any real foundation in fact For it must not be 
forgotten that, however certain questions now pending 
concerning the nomenclature of the Welsh strata may 
eventually be decided—and these questions of nomen¬ 
clature and priority are, after all, of very secondary im¬ 
portance—the grand fact first clearly determined by the 
discoveries of the illustrious Barrande m Bohemia, that 
there can be distinguished in the senes of older Paleozoic 
strata three great divisions, each characterised by a well- 
defined-fauna, is quite independent of these controverted 
points, and Us value cannot be affected in any way by 
their decision cither one way or the other. 

It will be manifest from what we have said above that 
we regard the present work of Prof Nicholson as dealing 
with a subject in connection with which the want of a 
competent text-book 111 this country has long been a 
serious evil , and of the general accuracy and reliability 
of the information supplied by this convenient little 
volume we can also speak in terms of high commendation. 

Prof. Nicholson has wisely availed himself to the fullest 
extent of woodcut illustrations in aid of his descriptions 
of the fossil forms , and the 270 engravings, many of them 
containing illustrations of a number of different species, 
will be a great boon to the geological student. Some of 
these woodcuts now appear for the first time, but others 
have already done duty in the author’s previous writings 
We cannot unfortunately award anything like equal praise 
to all these illustrations, for while some of them are of 
exquisite truthfulness, detail, and finish, certain others 
are so coarsely executed and so wanting in character, that 
it is a marvel to us how so accomplished a naturalist as 
the author could have ever permitted them to dis¬ 
figure his pages There is one omission 111 connection 
with the illustrations, which will greatly detract, we fear, 
from the value which they would otherwise have for the 
student, namely, the absence of indications of the number 
of limes which the scale of the drawings is magnified or 
reduced from that of the original objects Every one 
engaged in teaching is aware what erroneous notions 
concerning fossil forms are often propagated by want of 
attention to this detail. 

In his discussion of the characters distinguishing the 
flora and fauna of each of the great geological periods, 
Prof Nicholson is usually very clear in his descriptions 
and happy in his choice of typical foims. The gieatest 
danger which besets the writer of sucli a work as the 
present is that of overwhelming the student with masses 
of detail, unrelieved by those broader generalisations 
which may serve to aid his memory in grouping the facts 
about convenient centres. Had Prof. Nicholson in the 
present work prefaced each of his descriptions of the 
great geological periods with a succinct statement of its 
leading paleontological characteristics, and also furnished 
similar summaries for the greater epochs, we cannot but 
think that the work would have been far better adapted 
to the wants of the student, and at the same Lime its 
suitability for general readers would have been in no wise 
impaired. 

The references to authorities at the end of the chapters 
will be found useful by all classes of readers, and the 
general remarks on the 11 Principles of Paleontology ” 
with which the work opens will sufficiently prepare those 
who may be totally unacquainted even with the funda¬ 


mental facts of geological science for a profitable perusal 
of the succeeding chapters. The work before us con¬ 
stitutes a popular exposition and summary of the facts 
of paleontology, suitably arranged for beginners ; but 
as a Lext-book for the more advanced student of the 
science, it still leaves much to be desired. We search 
it in vain, for example, for information on many im¬ 
portant questions, such as the classification of the mul- 
tifanous forms grouped under the name of Ammonites y 
and we sometimes find obsolete names employed for 
certain genera and species There j.re certain obvious 
errors and omissions which will doubtless be corrected 
and supplied in a subsequent edition of the work—such, 
for example, as the table of Cambrian strata on p 79, 
and the absence of all notice of the remarkable Devonian 
fossil, Caheola sandaltna. 

As a compact and popularly written introduction to a 
very impoitant department of science, Prof. Nicholson's 
new work may be safely recommended , and it is well 
worthy to take its place among that series of useful 
manuals for which we are already indebted to its indus¬ 
trious author 

OUR BOOK SHELF 

Geological Survey of Canada . Repoit of Progress foi 

1 874-75. Alfred R. C. Schvyn, F R S , F G S , Director 

(l’ublished by Authority of Parliament, 1876 ) 

Ai THOUGH Mr Sclwyn, like his predecessor, Sir William 
Logan, has the highest possible ideal of the importance 
of pure geological mapping, the necessity for the rapid 
exploration of .1 vast unsurveyed new land simultaneously 
with the development of rich coalfields, compels him to 
employ two very different systems of woiking With a 
staff of only ten geologists, two-thirds of whose time is 
engrossed by topographical preliminaries, the usefulness 
of the survey as a whole must depend to a great extent 
on the judicious determination of Lhc degree of import¬ 
ance attached to the details of its various parts. Accord¬ 
ingly, Mr Sclw) n has confined the detailed mapping to 
the settled eastern sea-board, carrying on at the same 
time reconnaissances in the central and western regions, 
where complete maps will not be demanded for some 
tunc to come 

During the past year Mr. Selwyn has been able, in 
addition to his administrative duties, to overtake some 
field-work, chiefly among the palaeozoic rocks of New 
Brunswick and the coalfields of Cumberland and Sydney 
The Report contains two geological maps of portions of 
llie Cape Breton Coalfield, by Messrs. Robb and Fletcher, 
exhibiting all the completeness of the British coalfield 
maps. 

Mr. R W Ells furnishes a map and report on the 
hematite ores of Carleton County, New Brunswick, The 
ore appears to occur in veins along the stiike of lughly- 
mchned Silurian rocks. 

Mr, Henry G. Vennor has been surveying in the 
Laurcntian region of Fronlenac and Lanark Counties, 
and embodies the results of his labours in a map and 
report It appears that apatite mining in this district has 
recently ceased to be a profitable industry. Mr Vennor 
sees the cause of failure in the injudicious and costly 
manner in which the mining was earned on. Iron ore 
(magnetite) occurs at Eagle Lake in a bedded form, 
associated with homblendic and dioritic rocks. 

Mr. Robert Bell and Mr, Joseph Spencer describe the 
country between the head-waters of the Assineboine 
River and Lakes Manitoba and Winnepegosis. During 
a rapid survey of this little-known tract, they recorded the 
occurrence of Laurentian schists and rocks of Huroman, 
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Devonion, and Cretaceous age. They also made many 
valuable observations on the superficial deposits, as well 
as on the physical geography of the legion. An mLerest- 
ing point in their report is the frequency of old beaver- 
dams in places where there is now little or no water—an 
evidence of the former greater humidity of the climate. 

In British Columbia Mr. James Richardson continued 
his explorations. He traversed metamornhic crystalline 
rocks (auriferous) extending over seven degrees of lati¬ 
tude and six of longitude. The complicated structure of 
the Nanaimo coalfield was further investigated, but the 
work is not yet complete. 

Mr J. Lionel Smith reporLs on the salt manufacture 
and trade of Ontario, ana makes some interesting and 
useful comparisons between the various processes for the 
treatment of the brine in Canada and elsewhere. 

Mr. J. Harrington closes the volume with notes on 
Canadian rocks and minerals. 

R L Jauc 

The Schools of Forestry in Europe, A Plea Jor the 
Creation of a School of Forestry in Connection with the 
Arboretum at Edinburgh, By John Crombie Brown, 
LLD., &c. (Edinburgh Oliver and Boyd.) 

THIS pamphlet is written in the form of a letter or address 
to the Lord Provost of Edinburgh and the promoters of 
the Arboretum at Inverleith, and is in short a strong 
argument in favour of the formation of a school of 
Forestry to be connected with the Arboretum Dr. 
Brown shows that in France, Spam, Italy, Austria, 
Poland, Russia, Finland, Sweden, and in fact in almost 
every country except Great Britain, its Colonial depen¬ 
dencies and the United States of America, such schools 
exist under Government authority, and it is in these very 
countries that such schools would be of immense utility. 
The proposed curriculum of three years' study sketched 
out by Dr. Brown as likely to prove advantageous is, in 
the main, good, but we think that the French and German 
languages should be taken before the end of the third year 
The notices of the arrangements and systems of studies in 
the various Continental forest schools are not without in¬ 
terest. Dr Brown concludes his '‘plea 7 ' with a com¬ 
parison of the English and Continental forests , Lhe extent 
of the latter, together with the threatened lack of fuel by 
the extinction of forests as against oui supplies of this 
necessary article from coal mines, being, no doubt, among 
the principal causes of the decrease of forest training in 
this country. The lack of special literature on the sub¬ 
ject in the English language also compares badly with 
that of the Continent. 

Unser Sonnenkorfer nach seiner physikahschen , r frach- 
lichen und mythologischcn Sate Inn brtrachtci . By 
Dr. Schmidt. (Trubner, 1877) 

Dr. Schmidt has more learning than method, In fact, 
he belongs to that school of paradoxers who are less 
common in Germany than in this country He proposes 
to show that the sun is a cold inhabited body, heat being 
developed by the friction of its rays against the earth and 
other celestial bodies. Upon this physical theory he 
superimposes his mythological one. Words which have 
a slight resemblance in sound and meaning are gathered 
together from all parts of the world and assumed to be 
connected in spite of their belonging to different families 
of speech. Out of this hodgepodge are extracted such 
conclusions as that the sun-god was believed to illumine 
the dead in Hades or that the snake represented the 
return of Apollo to the light of day. But Lhe philology of 
the writer mav be easily appreciated when we find him 
speaking of u the Armeno-Caucasian family, to which 
belong not only Semites and Aiyans, but also some 
Turanian tribes” and intimating that the roots of the 
Chinese language are allied to those of the "Amieno- 
Caucasian.” As might have been expected, Dr. Schmidt 


is not always right in the words he quotes from the 
numerous languages^ ancient and modern, which he has 
laid under contribution, 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[ The Editor does not hold him idf responsible for opinions expressed 
by kts correspondents Neither can he tinaeiiake to return , 
or to correspond with the writers of rejected manuscripts. 
No notice ts taken of anonymous communications 
The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their Utters as 
short as possible The pressure on his space is so great that it 
is impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance even of com¬ 
munications containing interesting and novel puts ] 

Passage of Plants Across the Atlantic—Haplomitrium 
Hooken, Lyell 

TitoF. Unl.kr arrived at the conclusion that in Tertiary tunes 
Lherc was a passage of plants from America to Europe A 
plant found by myself last year in the Island of Dominica, West 
Indies, led me to think it probable that there had been an 
extension of at least one plant in the oppusite direction The 
plant to which I refer is one of the Hepatic^, I/ap/omttnum 
hooken of Lyell It dillers so much from other HepaLioc Lhat 
I was able approximately to identify it on the spot where I 
found it in considerable abundance Should it prove to he 
specifically distinct, my remarks may still, to some extent, hold 
good. It was growing in a dark, moist, Hhacly spot on the north 
side of a mountain at an elevation of about 4000 feet IJ 
hooken is generally distributed over the North of Europe, but I 
cannot hnd iliat it has ever befoic been found out of Europe, 
Dr Oliver kindly informs me that there are only European 
specimens in the herbarium at Kcw I have failed in obtaining 
information of its occurrence either in North or South America, 
or in lhe intermediate islands. Nees ab Esenbeck, m his 
41 Synopsis Ilepaticorum,” whilst recording a large number of 
llepaticm from the West Indies, mentions II hookers only from 
Europe Now it is by no means an inconspicuous plant, and it 
seems altogether unlikely to have been overlooked by such care¬ 
ful observers as Swartz and others who have studied the IlepititLC 
of the West Indies Hence I draw the following inferences, to 
which maybe attached a greater or a less amount of probability 

1 That the biological cenLre for II hookei'i is Northern Europe 

2 That it has thence crossed the Atlantic in a ralher narrow 
zone 3 That it did not reach the Continent of America, 
This, of course, is subject to correction It may have been 
found there From the great extent of territory and variety of 
climate on the mainland, L think if it had ever reached America 
it would still be found there 4 That it may have reached the 
West Indies and have died out from Cuba, Jamaica, and other 
islands, through the prevalence of dry seasons, befoie the lower 
Cryptogamlc planLs were studied by competent botanists, 5. 
That it has remained in Dominica because of the altogether 
peculiar moisture of the chmale in Lhat island 0 That it has 
not hitheito been found in Dominica bemuse, from some reason, 
unknown to myself, botanists scern to have neglected this true 
pearl of the Antilles, matchless in the beauty of its natural 
scenery, and in the wealth of Us Cryptogamic flora, 

II hooktn is noticed as peculiar in not recovering its fresh¬ 
ness when moistened afLer having been dried This I found to 
be the case On being carefully moistened abouL 1 ight months 
after it was collected and dried it remained flaccid, wluld the 
rest of the mosses and llepaticx from Dominica, when similarly 
treated, looked as fresh as when they were gaLhsied. But II 
hooken exhibited another peculiarty even more remarkable, for 
it alone of alt the Mulct nea* that I biought home, grew and 
produced fruit after so long u period of desiccation The fruit¬ 
ing parts of a specimen which I sent to lhe herbarium at Kew 
were entirely developed in a moist case on the table at which I 
am now writing It jeems as if Lhe plant, Incapable of the 
imbibition or intussusception of moisture sufficient lo restore the 
freshness of its foliage, nevertheless retained, in a very unusual 
degree, its capacity for bucH development as might secure the 
continuance of Us species. Such a speciality no doubt favours 
Lhe suggestion that II hookeri may have crossed from the East, 
but I confess myself inclined to be suspicious when coincidences 
run too much on “all fours." I found many mosses in Madeira 
and several lichens in Jamaica, which I have been quite unable 
to distinguish from British species These may be common 
cases of widely distributed forms. //. hooken does not appear 
to be of this class. Hbnry II. Digging 

RainhiU, May 2 
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Patenas m Ceylon 

1 hechet that through an accident I was able only yesterday 
to read Mr. IleeWs reply to my letter on the subject of patenas 
m Ceylon. I have not a copy of my own letter by me and 
thejefure cannot speak with certainty, but I believe that I only 
suggested that the cropping out of the thick band of quartzite 
amongst the gneiss was sufficient to explain the existence of 
many of the larger patenas in the Kandyan Province. The im¬ 
mense majority of the smaller and more isolated patenas I am 
fully aware cannnot be explained on my supposition, nor can they 
at present be explained on any reasonable supposition, I do not 
think, however, that even the most superficial observer can have 
any doubt os to the large patena mentioned in my letter between 
Pussellawa and Rambodde, covering several thousands of acres, 
being entirely due to the quarUite band that lies above it In 
regard to the Dimbula patenas lL is no doubt true Lhat gneias is 
almost always found underlying the soil, but this does not prove 
lhat the pntena soil is derived from the gneiss, The depth of 
the rock below the surface is against this vLew, especially when 
taken in connection with the fact that I was never able to trace 
in the case of patenas as I did in scores of cases of jungle land, 
in railway and road cuLLings throughout the Kandyan Province, 
the gradual changes from the haul rock upwards to the surface, 
which show Lhat Lhe soil has been produced by the disintegration 
of the gneiss /// situ The denuding forces at work among these 
mountains are so excessive (according to an estimate made by 
myself at Pussellawa the denudation was no less than ten inches 
in tlurLy years on land cleared for coffee) that strata probably 
of many thousands of feet in thickness hav r e been earned away 
to the low country and the sea It is not, it seems to me, at all 
an improbable supposition Lhat in Dimbula and Ouvah a band 
of quarlzite has during this denudaLion been disintegrated, and 
that its remnants arc found now in isolated places resting on lhe 
gnuss. The limestone mentioned by Mr Jleelis as occurring 
in the Ouvah palena district proves, I think, a point in my 
favour, for the same kind of limestone is more plentiful in the 
neighbourhood of Lhe quart/ite band between Pussellawa and 
Rambodde than in any oLher district with which I am acquainted, 
there being no less Lhan five entirely isolated spots near these 
villages where it occur'! This limestone is highly crystalline and 
of the same age as Lhe gneiss, for 1 have found 1L at the upper 
fall at Rambodde passing almost imperceptibly both above and 
below into the gneiss It is here about 450 feet above the* upper 
surface of the quartzite band, where it crops out in the lower fall 
Its stratified character may he readily seen at Pussellawa by the 
bands of mica fragments that run through it in almost hori¬ 
zontal directions I have never heard ot ibis limestone covei- 
ing any extensive area except at Matalt, where there must 
be some hundreds of acres of it In other localities that 

I have visited jL covers only an acre or more frequently 
only a fraction of ail acre 'l he soil produced by its disin¬ 
tegration is, I believe, tile richest in the island, as is shown 
by the fact that lhe limestone after berng burnt is frequently used 
as a manure for coffee trees, and that the jungle growing below 
such rocks is generally of the nchest description I can scarcely 
therefore think that any considerable area of patena soil m Ouvah 
is formed by the disintegration of limestone, although it is quite 
consistent with what occurs at Rambodde that limestone Bhould 
be extensively found m the neighbourhood of a large patena 
As to Lhe quality of Lhe soil on the Ouvah patenas the test 
generally applied by planters is that of the power of the coffee 
tree to produce fruit This is manifestly not a perfect test, 
Climate counts for a great deal, and the climate of Ouvah is 
recognised as the most favourable in Ceylon for the production 
of coffee, whilst Lhat of Dimbula is acknowledged to be too 
humid for the perfect fruiting of the plant. I remember a per¬ 
tinent remark made to me by a successful planter in regard to 
the relative values of soil and climate m the growing of codec 
“Give me the climate and I can make the soil. It is an 
exaggeration, but there is sufficient truth in it to illustrate well 
Lhe point I am urging 

Finally in regard to abandoned clearings falling back not into 

II chena’ J and juncle but into patena land, I must confess I 
never met with on Instance of it, and with Mr. Ileelis’ permission 
I would suggest that the Dimbula cricket ground is scarcely a 
case in point. It 15 probably the Interest of Lhe owner to keep 
it in gross and to prevent seeds accidentally carried to it from 
taking root Cut ^supposing it were surrounded by forest and 
left to itself for twenty years, would it ot the end of that period 


be still in grass, or would it have returned to “chcna"? If it 
were genuine patena land, it would remain so, for plants acci¬ 
dentally imported into It would find no nourishment, but if it 
Were impoverished jungle soil, I am Inclined to the opinion that 
there would still be sufficient unextracted nourishment to enable 
at least the hardier Bpecies to grow in a stunted form until humus 
was deposited, when forest would succeed, Whilst differing 
from Mr Heehs on the several points of his letter I cannot omit 
to thank him for the courtesy with which he has expressed his 
opinions. R. AbujvY 

Ouseburn, May 10 


The Greenland Seal Fishery 

Anoiher year has passed and no steps have been taken to 
put some leslnction upon the cruel and wasteful manner in which 
the seal fisheiy is prosecuted Warning after warning has been 
given, and sLill nothing lias been done. In K SOS Dr. Brown 
wrote (Pi or. Zook Soc , p. 440) : 11 Supposing the sealing prose¬ 
cuted with the same vigour aa at present, I have little hesita¬ 
tion m stating my opinion that, before thirty years shall have 
passed away the seal-fishery, as a source of commercial levenuc, 
will have come to a close.' 1 This season the Dundee vessels 
have been turning their attention to the Newfoundland stall, for, 
says a paragraph in the Daily News, “ Cupt Adams has for some 
yeais been of opinion that that ground [the Greenland seal- 
is pracLically used up, and hence his visit to Ncwfound- 
The small success of the Greenland scalers this season 
fully conoborates Capt Adams's opinion, and forms a practical 
comment upon Dr Brown's prediction 1 

From Lhe same source (Daily Nt 70 s) T learn that “advices of 
a very gratifying character have been received from Newfound¬ 
land The Pa nth 1 r lias taken 20,000 seals, the Neptune 30,000, 

the Aictu 24,000, the Autoia 15,000, and high expectations 
have been formed reg tiding the success of the whole fleet These 
four vessels have secured 89,000 seals , Capt Gray says 20 per 
cent may be added to the number of seals actually taken for 
Lhose mortally wounded and lost, and lhat as these are bleeding 
seils each old one will leave a young one to die of starvation 
(See lelter in Land and ll'afi’j, May 9, 1874 ) The result will be 
that these four vessels destroyed 213,000 seals ( Similarly 
“gratifying" advices have been received from the other vessels 
of the fleet. 

If lhe Royal Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
and the anti-vivisection advocates reallv wish to do service 
in the cause of humanity, let Lhcm lepnnt Capt Gray's 
letter and distribute it broadcast, nor let them cease their 
efforts till a proper close Lime 13 obtained for these persecuted 
animals ApaiL from all questions of humanity, common 
prudence would dictate that so rich a source of revenue, which, 
if properly cared for, may last an indefinite period, should 
be secured from the rapacity of those who will otherwise soon 
bring about its extinction Now is Lhe tune for considering the 
steps which should be taken to bring the matter before the 
Governments concerned , if left till later in Lhe year hasty legis¬ 
lation will probably, as in the last attempt, end in failure 

Norwich Thomas Southwell 


fishery] 
land." 


A New Lecture Experiment for Proving the Compound 
Nature of White Light 

The old method of showing the compound nature of light by 
Lhe composition of artificial colours on the lecture-table, is to 
arrange Lhe various colours in the proper proportion on a disc 
and to revolve this disc rapidly, but a pure whiLc cannot be pro¬ 
duced by this method since there is necessarily a parLial absorp¬ 
tion of rays on every part of the disc 

My method is to arrange seven lanterns, in the first place, 
so as to project their several circles of light side by side on a 
white screen, then to colour each circle by introducing slides of 
glass atamed to imitate the seven colours of the spectrum (the 
proper intensity of colour being found by trial), we thus get 
seven circles on the screen coloured from red to violet and 
arranged side by side Then by turning the several lanterns so 
that the projected circles shall exactly overlap each other we get 
one circle of white light, proving that the seven colour* together 
make white light 

The same effect can be produced with five colours only if pro¬ 
perly selected , and even two, the ordinary cobalt blue and deep 
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orange, will nearly do If Lb use two Last be made Lo partially 
overlap Lhe effect 13 very sinking. Wm Tkkrii.i. 

Swansea, May 6 

The Araucaria 

IN your first number for March last you express your surprise 
that we should still be Ignorant regarding some impoitant phases 
of salmon life ; but there is a question relating to facts much 
more within the sphere of our daily observation on 'which 
authorities differ as much Docs the common Araucaria ( A. im- 
bricata) require one year or two for the growth of a shoot on Lhc 
main stem, estimating a shoot os the growth between two whorls 
of branches ? Every gardener whom [ have consulted on the 
subject in Scotland, from norLh to soulh, fays positively that it 
requires two years, while the few of whom I have had any 
opportunity of inquiring in Lhe south of England, decide equally 
positively in favour of one year l'rof Balfour agrees with the 
former in as far as Scotland is concerned, while a gentleman 
residing on the border between the two counlncs, informs me 
that some of his have grown at the role of a shoot in two ycar^, 
others of a shoot annually, while a few show only a shoot for 
every year and a half since they were planted It has been sug¬ 
gested to me that the difference, if it really exist, may be due to 
the more favourable climate of England , but araucarias may be 
seen growing as freely and as healthily in Ross-shire as in Kew 
Gardens. It would be satisfactory lo have more general infor¬ 
mation on the subject from England and from Lhe Continent of 
Europe, and still better to have it from the native countries of the 
tree. 

There ia anoLlier question equally important regarding it, 
namely, when the shoots are biennial, as they undoubtedly arc 
in many cases, is theie a timber ring In Lhe dem for every year's 
growth, or one for every whorl of branches ? On that point also 
the evidence is contradictory 

J AMtS El I IO V 


The Hibernation of SwqIIowb 

In connection with the Duke of Argyll 1 ', letter on this subject 
(Nature, vol XV P 527) there is an interesting communication 
in the OrnUhologucJus ientralblatt of May I frmn Herr J 
Kohweder, under the head of “Ornithological Notes from 
Schleswig-Holstein M Iferr Kohweder certifies to the compe¬ 
tency and trustworthiness of the observer who communicated the 
facts to him. After the house-swallows ( IIirundo urbica) In the 
autumn of 1870, from Lhe beginning lo the middle of September, 
had held their usual assemblies by hundreds on Lhe sunny side of 
the roofs, stormy and rainy cold weather suddenly supervened 
As suddenly did most of the swallows take their departure for 
the souLh The few that remained behind flew about restlessly 
and anxiously, unable m the cold norLh wind to obtain sufficient 
insects to appease their hunger Within a day afLer Lhe others 
these also disappeared. Three days after, during which time 
no swallow was observed, Herr Kohweder's informant saw 
peeping out of the entrance of some nests under the projecting 
roof of the east side of his house, here a wing, then a tail 
or a few feathers. A ladder was obtained and the nests tapped, 
but no motion On pulling at one of Lhe overhanging wings a 
swallow was dragged out It was alive, but seemed paralysed. 
After the swallow was held in the hand awhile it fluttered about 
a short space and then fell to the earth A second bird behaved 
in the Bame way, and a third showed few signs of life, A fourth 
appeared quite lifeless. In other nests six, and ten, and even 
fourteen swallows were found huddled together. Their condition 
was similar to those first found. r lhe birds near the entrance of 
the neat appeared in a state of sound sleep, while those furlhe 
Id showed no signs of life The former soon were able to fly, 
with difficulty, a larger or shorter round, only one flying to a 
cod siderable distance ; the latter were thrown on a neighbouring 
heap of straw. On the following day, when the obseiver re¬ 
turned, no birds were found. The exact locality of these observa¬ 
tions is not given. X, 


Two Remarkable Meteors 

Whilsi walking on Sunday night with a fnend, abouL 1035 
my attention was directed to a beautiful meteor, of a ruddy hue, 
not unlike Mara. It appeared a little to the south of Arcturus, 


am] after passing along Willi a slow motion m an eadeily direc¬ 
tion, throwing out sparks meanwhile, disappeared near 0 11 erculis 
In size it steined to be about four times as large as Jupiter, and 
continued visible for three oi four seconds. About half a minute 
afterwards it was followed by another from the same quarter, 
which took almost exactly the same direction as the other. In 
colour and appearance it resembled the first, but was not quite 
so large. It rcmaired visible about three second®. The 
sky at the time was beautifully clear, and there was little or 
no wind 

Kottingdean, Brighton, May 14 \\\ II S J Tfovr; 


Yellow Crocuses 
(Translation) 

I have observed here Lliat Hpairows have shown a 'very 
considerable partiality for y llow crocuses dunng this spring. 
My neighbour and T vied wiLh each olher rn our spring beds , he 
excelled in yellow crocuses and hyacinlhs, T in while and blue 
crocuses One beautiful Sunday Lhe whole of his crocuses were 
found bitten and turn by sparrow®, and, what is noteworthy, also 
some yellow crocuses which had somehow wandered into my 
lot, while the bluL and whitL rtmained almost unlonrhed Should 
llus be regarded as an oversight, or was it a matter of taste? 

So far the fact is incontestable, but it has not bcluie been 
observed by me, though I am an old amateur. To be sure, for 
Lhe last six years, I have always 1 ceil, ahuuL the lime of 
blooming, absent at the Reichstag, md perhaps, ihertfjie, lnve 
forgotten early single observations It may not be possible lo 
nbLam a poMlive explanation The dryness of Lhc spring, per¬ 
haps the colour-^cnsc of the birj, or even a more or less delicate 
mixture of Lhe plant-sap may account for it— quien ^abe ' 

Hamburg, May 12 \V non Elinin-N 

V ditor of Lhe llama 


Sound and Light 

I slioUl n like to learn if the following phenomenon is well 
known and alluded lo m scicntilie writings. \\ hilc lying awake a 
few mornings ago, with my eyelids closed, l was startled by a 
railway ulnslle At lhc same instant I pucental a bla/e of 
light oil a dark ground seeming'y 1 few yards oil I made in¬ 
quiry of my wife (who is of a much mgic nervous temperament 
limn I) if she had ever observed such .1 coincidence, and was 
informed LhaL in her <ase it is not i v^ry unfiequent nccuirencc 
I likewise reported the circumstance lo soim, suenLifiL friends, 
buL they bad neither lead nnr heard cf noise being the occasion¬ 
ing cause of sensation of colour 

While the pen is in my hand I may mention, in reference to 
Mr Kershaw’s communication (p S ju), that spmrows ,uc m the 
habit of demolishing the flowers ol my yellow crocuses 

Bushy Hill, C_ ambuslang IIenuy Mimrilfati 

Cloud Colours 

A \KIN of thought, is sometimes as a vun of the most fine 
gold, and observation is everything 111 meteorology as it is 111 
geology, 111 which two dilficull sciences we aie nim h mteicstt 1 
in this country, and of winch your coiitnbuloi is I In. unpretend¬ 
ing student 

Now I first learned my lessons in weather science from the re¬ 
marks of Admiral l 1 ll/roy, Lhe author ol the Wvnther Book, in Inch 
should be well known and read m this country F01 years we have 
marked what an intimate correlation Lhcre is between the colour 
of the clouds and coming weather Thus we have the cold dark 
blue and grey, and the reddish yellow masses of cloud as indica¬ 
tive ■ f cold and snow, and wc have the light bright grey with 
bright edges as accompanying or indicating hard frost Then 
again we have the jnky-colourcd cloud, flying m shreds, as in¬ 
dicative of wind and rain, and aEo the mottled cloud of the 
same colour oi theieahonts, as the sure indicative of ram 
We have the sickly-looking green, the deep blue gloom, the 
muddy angTy-looking red, and other such tints, as lorecasts of 
storm, snow, ram, &c. ; and frequently before a north-easter we 
have the grey bluish and whitish clouds seLting from noith-cast, 
somewhat like the spread out fingers of the hand Our sunsets 
are often grand beyond my pen. The lavish wealth of crimson 
and gold is magnificent. It strikes us now to ask what relation 
chemistry and gases have with Lhe cloud colours. 1 leave that. 
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to older minds than mine, beyond llie li'inks of Newfound¬ 
land. 

But we see, from nil that ha«i been .said, the vast Importance 
of noting the colont 1 of the clouds We depend much in this 
country on the colour of the t-louds for weather jucdiction Ice, 
however, at this lime of year, by lefrigcralmg the atmosphere, 
often interferes with calculation IT 

Haller Grace, Newfoundland 


THE PROGRESS OE EVOLUTION' 

T HE new jouinal mentioned below is cdit:d jointly 
by Dr. Otto Caspari, of Htidelbeig, Prof. Dr 
Gustav Jager, of Stutlgait, and Dr Trust Krause (Cuius 
Sterne), of Lerlin , and on the list of its contributors .ire 
the names of Charles Darwin, Ernst Haeckel, Enednch 
von Hellwald, and many others whose scientific creed is 
Darwinism 

The editms in their introductory statement say that a 
new day has dawned for natural science, since our great 
countryman applied the natural laws which govern the 
whole universe to the phenomena of the development of 
life, and showed the fallacy of assigning that rcntr.il 
osition in nature to man himself which had been altri- 
uted to him foi ages, as Copernicus did in the case 
of our planet three centuries ago. Man, who seemed to 
stand above nature hitherto has, without bein- drawn down 
from his eminent position, been incorporated with nalme 
as one of her integral parts. The new monistic philosophy 
caused a wonderful reaction, and an animated recipiocal 
intercourse arose between the subjective and objective 
sciences All the sciences which treat of man, horn 
anthropology, ethnology, and the psychology of peoples, 
to the history of culture and states, national economy, 
the philosophy of law, history, and religion, and the 
sciences of morals and dietetics, proved to be natural 
sciences quite as much as mineralogy, biology, the prac¬ 
tical education of man, and the cultivation of plants and 
animals. 

The result of this general intercourse of the dif¬ 
ferent sciences, has been a continued and encouraging 
confirmation of the monistic principle contained in the 
theories of descent and development, the literature, how¬ 
ever, which was generated by the reaction, is dispersed 
and can be collected only from the various scientific 
journals. Thus, a general desire for collection and con¬ 
centration has sprung up amongst all those who look upon 
the theory of development as a considerable progress of 
the human mind. 

The new Kosmos will bring togcLher what has hitherto 
been unconnected ; will point out the gaps still exist¬ 
ing, and thus lead lo their being speedily filled ; will 
reduce contrasts and contradictions to their true nature, 
and will oppose pernicious dogmatism Kosnio 1 will, 
with regard to the special domains of natural science, 
bear a certain critical and polemical stamp, its editors 
being aware that even science is best developed and 
strengthened in the fight for its existence, and that in the 
end the “ fittest ” theory will survive All articles in the 
new serial are written in popular language, and are m- 
, ended for a large circle of readers 

The first number contains a series of very interesting 
articles, of which wc may mention—Philosophy and its 
Union with Natural Science, by Otto Caspan , On Inherit¬ 
ance, by Dr. Gustav Jager ; On Modem Anthropology, 
by the same ; On the Chronicles of the History of Deve¬ 
lopment, by Ernst Haeckel ; The History of Creation 
and Chorology two Centuries ago, by Carus Sterne , On 
the Significance and Objects of Ethnography, by Fried¬ 
rich von Hellwald ; and an excellent review of Darwin’s 
work on Cross and Self-Fei tihsation, by Dr. Hermann 
Muller. 

1 Kos mas, Acita hnjt fur Linheitiiriu’ WtltiiniJiauunsz auf Gmtul dtr 
EntwicKituH^sUhn (i 11 eft, .April, 1E77 ) 


ENGINEERING EDUCATION IN JAPAN 

'XMIE technical education of engineers is a subject 
which has engaged public attention for a long time 
past and is one of great, national importance It is some¬ 
what singular that this country, foremost as it has always 
been in matters of engineering enterprise, should be so 
behindhand in the systematic education of its engineers, 
Lhere being no establishment in England devoted to that 
object which is recognised by llu* profession. Under the 
system that has been in vogue up to a comparatively 
lecent period a youth intended for an engineer is taken 
from school at the age of sixteen being thereby deprived 
of the most valuable years of his education, and placed in 
some engineering manufactoi y, where he remains, perhaps, 
till he is twenty. In those foui yeais his so called " train¬ 
ing w consists in going through the manual routine of the 
vauous workshops and “ picking up” what knowledge he 
can by keeping his eyes open and living on good terms 
with the workmen. Ihs last year is usually spent in the 
drawing-office, where, by a similar process of “picking 
up,” he learns how to draw if not to design machinery or 
works of construction, At lhc end of that time lus edu¬ 
cation is supposed to be complete, and he either remains 
as a draughtsman until something better is offered him, 
or he entcis the office of another engineer foi the purpose 
of impiovement All this time the far more important 
theoretical training is neglected altogether, no classes or 
examinations are held, no lectures or other instructions 
are given, and though some few energetic young men 
in some way make up this loss by private study they 
are a great exception, and the hours of manual work 
are usually so heavy (from 6 am till 5 P M ) as to 
render working in the evening both fatiguing and un¬ 
profitable 

The Continental system goes to the other extreme, 
teaching the theory and discarding the practice This 
system is as bad as the other, for experience has shown 
that in engineering works a practical man without scien¬ 
tific training seldom makes such serious blunders as a 
scientific man without practical experience. It can only 
be by a judicious combination of the two systems, 
allowing science and practical experience to work hand 
in hand together in Lhe education of an engineer that 
the best lesults can be looked for, and in these days 
of close competition, not only between man and man, 
but between country and country, it is of the utmost 
importance to a nation that Us engineers should be in¬ 
structed upon the best and soundest principles. The 
Indian Government recognised this when it established 
the Royal Indian Engineering College at Cooper’s Hill 
for the systematic training ol engineers for the Public 
Works Department of India , and it is remarkable that 
the profession of engineering should stand alone m Eng¬ 
land as having no recognised Alma Mater of its own. 
Many years ago an engineering college was established 
at Putney upon a good system, but it was badly 
managed, ana after becoming a nuisance to the neigh¬ 
bourhood, was ultimately shut up \ at the present 
time, with the excepuon of the technical classes at 
the Crystal Palace and aL King’s College, which, in 
a small way, are doing good work, there is no insti¬ 
tution in this country devoted to the education of 
engineers. 

While England is so far behindhand in this important 
question, a great work has been done by the Japanese 
Government in the establishment of an Imperial College 
of Engineering at Tokci, an institution which gives 
to its students a highly scientific training, combined 
with actual practical experience in engineering work¬ 
shops which give employment at the present time to 
over three hundred workmen, but which are being largely 
increased and are turning out all classes of engineering 
work. 
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The system adopted is as follows :—The coarse of 
training extends over six years. The first two years arc 
spent entirely at college ; during the next two years, six 
months of each year are spent at college and six months 
in the practice of that particular branch which the stu¬ 
dent may select ; the last two years are spent entirely 
in practical work The system of instruction in the col¬ 
lege is partly professorial and partly tutorial, consisting 
in the dclifery of lectures and in assistance being given 
to the students in their work. 

Candidates for admission must be Japanese subjects 
under the age of twenty, and must piss a preliminary 
examination, the best fifty being chosen as cadets, ot 
which there are two classes A student may elect to enter 
cither as a Government cadet—in which case all his ex¬ 
penses are defrayed by Government, under whom he 
binds himself to serve for seven years at the expiration 
of his six years’ training—or he may enter as a private 
cadet, paying his own expenses, in which case the obli¬ 
gation to serve subsequently under Government is dis¬ 
pensed with. In all other respects he is on the same 
looting as the Government cadet 

The whole system of training may be divided into 
three courses —(1) General and Scientific, (2) Technical, 
and (3) Practical. The general and scientific course, 
which is taught during the first two years, includes 
(l) English language and composition, (2) geography, (3) 
elementary mathematics, (4) elementary mechanics, (5) 
elementary physics, (6j chemistry, and (7) mechanical 
drawing 

The Technical course consists ot the following branches | 
of engineering .— (1) Civil engineering, (2) mechanical 
engineering, (3) telegraphy, (4) architecture, (5) chemistry j 
and metallurgy, and (6) mining. This course is taught I 
during the third and fourth years of the curriculum. The ! 
practical course, in which the students are engaged during 1 
the last two years in the practice of the special branch , 
each may have selected, consists of working in the labo- , 
ratones of the college, and in the engineering works con- j 
nected with it established at Akabane, where they serve a j 
legular engineering apprenticeship While this course is ! 
going on lectures on special subjects are given, and the j 
students are required to prepare reports upon the work 
in which they have been engaged. I 

In the Technical course are included the higher j 
mathematics and natural philosophy, engineering, civil 
and mechanical, geology, mineralogy, surveying, naval | 
architecture, strength of materials, practice in the 
chemical, physical, metallurgical, and engineering 
laboratories, and m the drawing office and workshops. 

The main building, which is a very handsome struc¬ 
ture, consists of a central portion containing the large 
examination hall and library, drawing offices and class 
rooms, and on each side of this extends a wing contain¬ 
ing other class rooms and lecture halls. This is the 
College proper, and surrounding it are separate buildings 
set apart for the dormitories, Professors 1 houses, mu¬ 
seum and laboratories of which there are four devoted 
lespectively to chemistry, physics, metallurgy, and engi¬ 
neering. The buildings have been very admirably 
arranged by the Principal of the College, Mr Henry 
Dyer, C.E., and the architectural details have been carried 
out with great skill by Mr. C. A de Doinville. ! 

The staff of the College consists of a Principal and | 
nine English Professors, assisted by Japanese teachers, I 
and the Institution is under the jurisdiction of the 1 
Minister of Public Works. 

A calendar of the College 13 published annually, which 
contains information relative to the admission of students, 
courses of study, and examination papers, as well as 
catalogues of the splendid collection of instruments in | 
the laboratories, and of the books in the library, which I 
seems to be exceptionally rich in almost every branch of | 
general and scientific literature. ’ C. W. C. 1 


SUSPECTED RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
SUN AND EARTH 1 

III. 

T N the first of these articles I tried to show that the 
A magnetism of the earth is affected by the state of the 
sun’s surface. I shall now try to show that the meteoro¬ 
logy of the earth is likewise affected by the same cause. 

Mr. Baxendell, of Manchester, was, I think, the first 
to point out that the meteorological convection currents 
of the earth appear to vary according to the state of Lhe 
sun's surface. More recently Mr. Meldrum, of the 
Mauritius Observatory, has brought Lhis connection very 
forcibly before us by showing, from the results of his ob 
servations, that there are more cyclones in the Indian 
Ocean during years of maximum than during years of 
minimum sun-spots. This will be seen from the follow¬ 
ing table 1 — 

Table If. 


Comparison of the Yearly Number of Cyclones occurring tn ike 
Indian Ocean with the Yearly Numb it of Spots on the Sun 
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Prof. Poey has conhnned this conclusion of Mr. 
Meldrum by showing that there is a similar periodicity 
as legaids the cyclones which make their appearance off 
Lhe coast of Central America. 

In the next place Dr Arthur Schuster has found that 
the years of minimum sun-spots coincide very nearly with 
the good wine years in Germany This will appear from 
the following table. 

Table III 


Exhibiting the near Coincidence bttiveen the Years known as good 
IVme Years tn Germany and the Years of minimum Sun-spots 


Dales of Minim >m 
5 mD-spoM 

17*4 5 
1798 5 
iSio’5 
1823 2 
1S33 8 

1S440 

1856 2 
1867 2 


Years known in Germany 
goad Wine Years. 

1784 
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Again, it has quite recently been remarked by Dr. 
Hunter, Director-General of Statistics to the Government 
of India, that the famines in Southern India have a 
period of recurrence which is nearly eleven years, being 
thus of the same duration as that of sun spot frequency. 


1 Continued from p bB 
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Here we have evidence from various quarters of a con¬ 
nection of some §ort between the state of the sun’s Bur- 
face and the meteorology of the earth, and it becomes a 
question of great interest what is the nature of this 
connection 

In the first of these articles a diagram was exhibited 
showing the close relation that exists between the stale of 


the sun’s surface and the range of oscillation of the magnet 
freely suspended at the Kew Observatory. If Instead of 
taking the daily magnetic ranges we take the daily tem¬ 
perature ranges, that is to say. the differences between 
the maximum and minimum thermometers, we find an 
apparent reference to the state of the sun in these also, 
inasmuch as these ranges appear to be greater at times 



Diagram K. 1 lie Upper Cur^e deno cs Temperature Ran^r, ihe Lower Cune Decimation Range 


nf maximum than at times of minimum sun-spot frequency 
Ne\ertheless the correspondence is not nearly so well 
marked as in the case of the magnetic declination, and 1 
there is no doubt much local irregularity But here the I 
following question of much interest and importance crops | 
up. Do these fluctuations of the daily temperature range ! 
at the Kew Observatory coincide in point of time with 
the corresponding solar fluctuations ? or do the former lag 



Diagram L, 

behind the latter, as is the case with the magnet ? The 
practical bearing of this question is easily seen, for if tem- 
peratuie oscillations and other meteorological fluctuations 
are simultaneous with the corresponding solar changes, 
we can hardly expect that a study of the sun's surface 
will ever enable us to forecast meteorological occur¬ 
rence! ; but if on *he other hand the solar changes 


precede the meteorological ones, we may hope, when the 
nature of the connection between them is fully understood, 
to make use of solar observations in order to predict the 
greater meteorological occurrences. Now it appears to the 
writer that there are certain well-marked fluctuations of 
temperature range at the Kew Observatory which coincide 
v^ry closely with corresponding magnetic fluctuations, and 
which therefore lag behind the solar fluctuations nearly six 
months (see Article I) , but this 
interesting and important question 
can only be determined by further 
investigations. 

I may here remark that meteoro¬ 
logists arc beginning Lo suspect a 
somewhat intimate connection be¬ 
tween the magnetism and the meteo¬ 
rology of the earth. Mr Baxendell 
was, I think, the first to point out 
that there 15 a diurnal inequality in 
the direction and velocity of the wind 
apparently connected with the daily 
changes of magnetic declination. On 
this subject the writer has recently 
received a letter from Mr. J A, 
Broun, the well known meteorologist 
and magnetieian, who says, “My 
present opinion is that meteorological 
phenomena are due to solar actions ; 
1 hat the healing action is not the only one ; but that 
the action which produces variations in the earth’s mag¬ 
netic force affects tne conditions of the atmospheric gases, 
introducing forces which we cannot in the present state 
of our knowledge appreciate, though the facts appear to 
me to prove their existence " 

It will be seen, by Diagram K, that there is a very 
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marked likeness between the annual variation of the 
temperature range and the annual variation of the de¬ 
clination range at the Kew Observatory. 

There yet remains a question which is nearly allied to 
the present inquiry. If the sun affects the earth in a 
variety of ways, and if the planets affect the sun, why 
should not the moon affect the earth ? Now it is known 
to affect terrestrial magnetism, producing a well-marked 
variation of a tidal nature, that is to say with two maxi¬ 
ma and minima in each lunar day, and there are also 
indications of a variation with only 


duce upon the surface of the sun, This, however, is a 
question which can only be decided by further inves¬ 
tigation. 

If we now bring together the results of these three 
papers we may compare the three problems, solar research, 
terrestrial magnetism, and meteoroloCT, to three corners 
of a triangle that are bound together. Of their three rela¬ 
tions we are, it may be said, perfectly certain of the con¬ 
nection between solar research and terrestrial magnetism. 
The connection between solar research and meteorology 


one maximum and minimum. 

Again, Mr. Park Hamson was the 
first to point out that terrestrial 
temperature is influenced by the 
relative position of the Bun and 
moon. 

The writer of this article has 
found in the daily temperature range 
at the Kew Observatory an unmis¬ 
takable reference to the phase of the 
moon. 

In summer when the full moon is 
low in the heavens, we have a less 
decided reference, which seems to 
imply a maximum of daily tempera¬ 
ture range about new moon and also 
about full moon. But in winter, 
when the full moon is high, we have 
a very decided reference showing a 

maximum of daily temperature range about new moon, 
and a minimum about full moon. 

Again, in the magnetic ranges at Kew the same 
features occur, namely, in summer a maximum range at 
new and at full moon, and in winter a maximum at new 
and a minimum at full moon 

The winter lunar variations of the temperature and 
declination ranges at Kew are exhibited in the Diagrams 
L and M, from which it will be seen that there is a very 
decided likeness between the two. 

These last diagrams are especially interesting because 
they exhibit an influence which appears to be similar m 
form to that which the planets may be supposed to pre- 



Diagram M 

is perhaps not so well defined, but our evidence is here 
supplemented by independent traces of a connection 
between magnetism and meteorology. Thus the three 
things hang together, and scientific prudence points to 
the desirability of their being studied together as a whole, 
a consideration which will not, I trust, be overlooked in 
the contemplated reorganisation of British meteorology 
I would desire now to conclude by asking, in alt 
honesty, Have we not here a plea for the establishment 
of some institution that will keep a daily watch upon 
that luminary which is thus seen to affect us in such a 
variety of ways ? 

Balfour Stewart 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN MUSEUM 

O UR notice of the condition of the South African 
Museum, and the various sums allotted to research 
by the Government of the Colony, has called forth some 
criticisms on the part of the Cape-town Standard and 
Mail of April 7. "What Naiure and other scientific 
organs in Europe mean by 4 research/ 11 it states, fl is not 
what the responsible advisers of the Cape mean by their 
favouring grants. It would not be saying too much, nor 
putting it too strongly, to assert that there is no scientific 
research carried on in connection with any botanical 
gardens in South Africa. In regard to our museums 
there is some genuine work being done ; at all events in 
the South African and Albany museums original obser¬ 
vations are being recorded As to our libraries which 
absorb 2,000/. per annum of the public money, the less 
said, perhaps, the better. The South African Library, as 
far a* standard works in such branches of science as 
anatomy, chemistry, mineralogy, natural philosophy. &c., 
are concerned, is simply deficient, and unaccountably so, 
considering the demands of these departments and the 
standing of some of the directors. The only sums voted 
for purely original scientific work are those for 4 Geological 
Researches,’ for the publication of Dr. Bleek’s Bushman 
Researches, and for the Meteorological Commission. 
With the exception of the first of these, which amounts 
to 1,500/,, research in the sense Nature must mean, is 
fostered by only some four or five hundred pounds ” 
Tne writer then goes on to describe the consequences 


of Dr Bleek's death ; the linguistic and ethnological 
researches he was carrying on have been stopped, and 
instead of appointing a qualified scholar to fill nis place, 
the Government allowed his office and salaryto be 
absorbed into the general and ignoble management of 
the South African Library, which is only a representative 
of Mudic, being conducted in the charitable idea of pro¬ 
viding, at three pounds sterling per annum, the current 
literature of the day to subscribers who for the same 
reading would have to pay in a circulating library about 
four times the amount. ... 1 Novels are the solace of 
my life,’ was the plea (of Mr. Goodliffe) from the chair in 
favour of continuing a national institution subsidised by 
the Government of the Colony, and therefore supported 
from the revenue of the country, as a receptacle for the 
custodianship of the popular writings of the period. The 
scientific work of South Africa has been done by ama¬ 
teurs holding no professed natural history appointments.” 
The Gill College Herbarium now receives a subsidy of 
100/. a year, but "Prof. Macowan worked at the botany 
of the Colony for thirteen years before he received any 
grant to enable him to prosecute the study, or to cover 
the expenses of preserving a large herbarium." The 
Colonial Herbarium in Capetown 14 has a collection of 
types of the very highest value to Cape botany—those 
arranged and classified by Dr. Harvey It has the col¬ 
lections of Dr. Pappe, the late Colonial botanist, con¬ 
sisting of thousands of species, which were bought by 
a former Government for some 200/ Other collections 
more or less valuable are also in the Herbarium " But 
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chronicles collected by ringre, was first seen early in February, 
ud increasing daily in brilliancy, would appear, it we may 
rely upon the historians, to have presented a wonderful aspect 
shortly before Easter. On Palm Sunday, and two following days, 
we are told f< its increase was prodigious ,” 11 le dimanche, sa 
queue fut longue de vingt-cinq brasses; lc lundi, de cinquante et 
me roe de cent; de plus de deux cents lc mardi " It then ceased 
to be visible at night, but during the eight following days it was 
seen near the sun, which it preceded \ Us tail had then shortened 
to “une ou deux brasses," but its brilliancy was sucli that the 
light of the sun did not prevent its being seen at noon-day It 
continued visible till the middle of April 

Some years since the late Mr. John William'-, Assistant-Secre¬ 
tary of the Royal Astronomical Society, and author of the valu¬ 
able work upon Chinese cometary astronomy, at the request of 
the writer, made a slrict search for mention of a comet or cornels 
in 1402 in several Chinese authorities in his possession, but 
without any success , nor is there any reference to a comet in 
this year in M Biot's translations Failing thus to ubtim any 
data for calculation beyond the vague indications of the coincL’s 
positions given mlhe 11 Cometographie,” Lhe writer endeavoured 
to utilise them to form some idea of the orbit, and found Lhat 
with perihelion passage assumed on March 21, in longitude 208°, 
ascending node 117°, inclination 55°, least distance o 3S, and 
direct motion, the principal circumstances of the comet’s appear¬ 
ance, so for at least as regards track across the heavens, might be 
represented, but its extraordinary brightness is not easily ac¬ 
counted for. The comet is mentioned in Kaeinpfer's History of 
Japau, which renders it the more curious that the Chinese annals 
should have no account of it Struyck thought it was a return 
of the comet of l66l, but in Ins day Lhat body was thought to 
be identical with Apian’s comet of 1532, an idea which was 
negatived by Mecham’s subsequent calculations and by the non- 
discovery of the comet about the year 1790, notwithstanding 
Mukelyne's efforts to insure observations if it returned at Lhat 
time. 


METEOROLOGICAL NOTES 
Variations in the Ueiajion m- thf Baromeiric 
Gradient to the Force op die Wind —In a very sugges¬ 
tive paper recently communicated to the Meteorological Souety 
of London, Mr. Clement Ley shows that the mean velocity of the 
wind corresponding to each barometric gradient is much higher 
in summer than in winter, and that this is Lhe case at all stations 
examined, with all winds, wiLh all lengths of radium ol isobaric 
curvature, and with all values of actual barometric pressuie 
The diurnal and seasonal variation in the relation of the gradient 
to the force of the wind is unquestionably one of the funda¬ 
mental questions of meteorological research, and we hope Mr. 
Ley will soon again return to its discussion, with ampler data for 
a more satisfactory handling of the subject Lhan he has yet had 
before him. That the mean diurnal oscillations of the barometer 
cannot be neglected in the inquiry is very evident. Thus, while 
in Jane at 8 AM. the barometer at Kew is o 015 inch above the 
daily average, on the coast at Falmouth it is only o 001 inch ; 
but while at 3 r.M. it is 0015 inch below Lhe average at Kew, 
it u still o'ooi inch above the average at Falmouth. Crossing 
to the Continent and contrasting Helder on the coast with Namur 
inland, it is seen that in June at 8 A.M the barometer at Ilelder 
Is 01604 inch under the average, while at Namur it is o 00S inch 
above it, but at 3 r.M. it is at Helder o 007 inch above, whereas 
at Namur it is o on inch below the average. An interesting part 
of the paper Is that descriptive of the mean diurnal variations in the 
velocity of Lhe wind, in which, among other interesting features, 
it is pointed out that at the coait stations, the mean horary 
curve in summer approximates m type to the winter curve at the 
Inland stations, the diurnal maximum being about 2 p.m. In 
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connection with this it is interesting to note that while at 
Valentia and Falmouth the anemonictric maximum occurs in 
summer about 2 r M , Lhe barometric minimum docs not occur 
till from three to four hours later The point might be even 
still more strikingly put by a reference to the observations made 
at I'ola, near the head of the Adriatic Sea, where during June, 
July, and August, 1876, the anemomelnc maximum occurred 
from 10 A M to noon, and the barometric maximum from II 
A, M to I p M. The two maxima arc thus all but contempo¬ 
raneous, a result directly opposed to the vilw generally enter¬ 
tained lhat in such casts the barometric maxima are contempo¬ 
raneous wiLh the anemomelnc minima. I ondon presents very 
considerable facilities for the working out of Lins uucstion in 11s 
two well-equipped observatories at Greenwich and Kew, and in 
the number of meteoiological stations situated within a radius 
of fifty miles, in connection with the Meteorological Office, Mr. 
Glaishcr, and the London Meteorological Society Observa¬ 
tions made at these stations at 9 A M , 3, and (j PM, would 
render possible the drawing of the isobarics over the south-east 
of England, wuh an approach to correctness sufficient to give 
the barometric gradients for Greenwich and Kew as may meet 
the requirements of the problem Isobarics diawn from the 
Daily Telegraphic Reports alone, while sufficient in a first ten¬ 
tative inquiry, are, owing to the great distances between the 
stations, necessarily very hypothetical, and therefore much too 
rough for any satisfactory investigation of this important subject 

Cl IMA ii. 01 Tlkin —A memoir on tins subject, read by II 
Fritsche before the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St lVtcrs- 
burg on August 17, 1876, has jusL been published in the Refcr- 
torium Jur Meteorohgie lhe memoir is an able and exhaustive 
discussion of the elaborate meteorological observations made at 
Fckin from the beginning of 1841, and published by the Russian 
Government under the superintendence successively of Kuppfer, 
Kaemtz, and Wild II Fritsche has thus been able to give in a 
very complete form the hourly and general monthly averages fur 
temperature, pressure, and humidity, and very satis f actory, 
though necessarily less complete, averages of wind, cloud, ram, 
snow, hail, and thunderstorms The mean temperature and 
pressure of each day of the year has been worked out in detail, 
and several of the more important extremes are also tabu¬ 
lated This well-discusscd material has a peculiar meteorologi¬ 
cal value, arising from the position of Tekm with refer¬ 
ence to the continent of Asia, since it lesulls from that 
position that Pekin. may be regarded as situated during Lhe 
winter months in an extensive anti-cyclone, the prevailing winds 
being from the continent seawards, and from at least April to 
July, in an extensive cyclone when Lhe prevailing winds blow 
from the sea in upon the continent. Hence its dry winter climate, 
the mean monthly rainfall amounting only to o 14 inch, ana its wet 
summer climate, the average rainfall in July being nearly 20 00 
inches Hence also snow falls only on eleven days during the 
year. Thunderstorms occur on twenty-seven days, from the end 
of April to the beginning of October, reaching Lhe maximum in 
June, July, and August, when a thunderstorm occurs on an 
average about every fifth day The same season marks the 
period of hail, which is, however, of rare occurrence, being only 
once in two years. Of special interest are the houily averages 
in their relation to the winds and weather of this part of Asia. 
Thus, while Lhe climate of Pekin loses much of its continental 
character during the summer months, the hourly barometric 
curves lose their strictly continental character, the morning 
minimum, for instance, falling close to, or even slightly below, 
the mean of the day, thus tending to be assimilated to the curves 
of the sea-Bide climates about the latitude of Pekin. 

Why the Baromeiek due* nop always Indicate Real 
Vertical Pressure —Mr. Robert Tennent wntes from Edtn- 
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burgh to point out why the barometer does not always indicate 
real vertical pressure, He points out that as the upper currents 
of the atmosphere when in motion are more mobile than the 
lower, and less retarded by friction than the lowest, there are 
frequent movements or “ liftings M from the lower to the upper 
layers, and this affects the barometric [column, " Lhe normal up¬ 
ward diminution of pressure which takes place when the atmo¬ 
sphere is at rest being greatly altered when its upper portion ia 
in rapid motion." Mr. Tennent says "the practical conclusion 
from this Is obvious. On weather charts the constant rise and 
fall of the barometer which is there reported, is to a large extent 
simply due to the passage of air over a resisting surface , over a 
surface devoid of friction these mechanical effects would be en¬ 
tirely removed, its nse and fall would be greatly reduced, and 
might be considered as being solely dependent on Lhe effects of 
heat and vapour. . The gradients and isobars which are depen¬ 
dent upon it would also be sinnlaily affected, The barometer 
does not indicate the real weight of Lhe atmosphere, it only ex¬ 
hibits the amount of its elasticity from winch its real weight can 
only be deduced when the dynamical element of motion does 
not enter into one of its currents " . "As a general rule, in the 

British Isles equatorial winds are accompanied by these lapid 
upper movements, while Polar winds move with a greater uni¬ 
formity in the velocity of their various layers, and sometimes 
even those on the surface move more rapidly when copiously 
supplied from a vertical source. There is hence a remarkable 
difference in their moth of inflow Equatorial winds as they in¬ 
crease in force are lienee accompanied, by 1 lifting ' and a fall of 
the barometer Polar winds are not attended by ‘ lifting,’ and 
if tlieir supply is copious and partly from a vertical source, their 
increase in force is accompanied by a rise of lhe barometer. 
The range of the thermometer is equally gieat both above and 
below its mean But with the barometer the extent of its range 
above the mean is not more than one-half of that which takes 
place when 1L is below it When it is below the mean, equa¬ 
torial winds generally prevail which are accompanied by ‘lifting 1 
and extensive range Above the mean, Polar winds prevail 
which are .not attended by ‘lifting’or such extensive tlactua¬ 
tions. Hence, ns a general rule, equatorial winds exhibit ficti¬ 
tious or dynamical pressure, while Polar winds possess more 
nearly real or statical pressure, being unaccompanied by the 
mechanical oscillations due to the passage of air over a resisting 
surface." 

Thunderstorms at Antibes on March 26, 1877 -Col 
Gazan has given a brief account, m the Null dm Intcrnaliouul 
for Aprd 18, of thiee thunderstorms which occurred at Antibes, 
in the south-east of France, on March 2b, possessing certain 
charactenstics well deserving of attention. About 7 AM. a /lash 
of lightning occurred followed by a clap of thunder, and at 7 10 
A, M. a fall of hail without rain, lasting ten minutes. The hail- 
btones were An the moaL part regularly round, quite opaque, and 
not bigger iban common peas, the largest not much exceeding 
half an inch in diameter. Clear patches of blue sky in the east 
and south wed formed a striking contrast to a nimbus cloud in 
the west, which was connected with the upper clouds The 
clouds were absolutely motionless, the air go calm that not a leaf 
was stirring, and the fall of hail exactly perpendicular. At 
11.10 am the sky was entirely overcast, and under the same 
conditions as before a fresh fall of hail took place, mingled with 
heavy rain, the hailstones being more equal in size and generally 
smaller. About 230 pm a pretty smart shower of rain fell, 
which, immediately after a flash of lightning followed by thunder, 
increased in violence, and was accompanied with had. The 
largest of the hailstones did not much exceed the largest of those 
of lhe two falls preceding During the whole time there was 
not a breath of wind until jusL before the end of the last thunder¬ 
storm, when a light westerly breeze sprang up. Col. Gazan 
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infers from the quiescent state of the air, as shown by the absence 
of motion in the clouds, the perfect calm at the earth’s surface, 
and the regular distribution of the hailstones over Lhe ground, 
that the three thunderstorms were formed, immediately over the 
place and that .the phenomena were unattended with any gyraLory 
movement whatever—conclusions which, if correct, have im- 
portant bearings on the theory of thunderstorms, and therefore 
arc well deserving of the most careful examination on the part 
of observers of the phenomena of atmospheric electricity. 

Meieoroi ogy in Italy.— The A’i vista Scuntifxco Industrial* 
publishes a “project for the [constant ion of an Italian Meteoro¬ 
logical Society" from the pen of Prof D Kagona, director of 
Lhe Modena Observatory, in which Lhe writer puinls out Lhe im¬ 
portance of meteoiology, and[adds thaL this science owes much 
to Italy, as it was in that country that Lhe most valuable meteoro¬ 
logical instruments, viz, the barometer, Lhei momcler, and rain- 
gauge, were invented More than 100 meteurological slaLions 
are already in existence, some of which aie lenowned for exact¬ 
ness of the determinations [and delicacy ol the researches they 
have made They have also the advantage of great variety m 
tlie.r elcvaLions, more than sixty of them being situated between 
200 and 2,500 metres above sea level. Several influential 
persons have already coiiicnled lo become members'of the new 
society, and amongst Lhem aie the Minister for Agriculture, 
Industry, and Commeice, and Prof G. V. Schiaparelli, of 
Milan. We wish the project every success. 

Meieoroloi.Y in France — I he presets of Lhiec different 
departments have published a circular notifying lo Lhe mayors ot 
the several communes under Lheir authority Lhe icquired condi¬ 
tions for receiving daily the weather-warnings issued by the ob 
servatory It is the first time that official action lias been taken 
for the propagation of Lhe system inaugurated by M ioivenier. 
The progress made under his direction is very remarkable, and 
meteorology is becoming very popular m every paiL of Prance. 
The sysLem is Lo continue oil the voluntary prmciph 

►Sunday Wi-aiiiml Warnings —Hie weather telegrams 
sent every Sunday by Lhe British Meteorological Board have* 
been discontinued, as it is only during wmtei that the taking of 
observations lias been authorised. The head of Lhe Meteoro¬ 
logical Office his written to M Eevciner notifying the fact, and 
expressing a hope that the Sunday service will be resumed 
next September Tins decision has given use Lo some sarea Lit. 
paragraphs in the trench leading journal 1 -, which doubt whether 
storms will be found slncL SabbnLanans evi n In summer 


GEOLOGICAL NOTES 

Geological Map oi< Belgium - Considerable discussion 
has laLcly taken place in Belgium regarding a dcLailcd geological 
map of that kingdom which it has been proposed to construct 
The Academy of Sciences, Lla 1 Geological Society of Belgium, 
and the Association of Engineers have all formed committees 
of inquiry as Lo the besL methods of preparing lhe map It 
may interest geologic J readus to know the scheme which aflci 
prolonged discussion^lias been agreed upon by Lhe Geological 
Society of Belgium. The organisation of the stall id pruposed 
to include a geological r ennui ice charged with Lhe acLual sur¬ 
vey, and consisting wholly of geologists , a cartographical com¬ 
mittee composed of cartographers and geodesist*, to take charge 
ef the engraving and publication of the map in chromulitho- 
graphy ; a director, as president of boLh committees, to be 
appointed by Lhe King, on the recommendation of the geological 
committee Each committee is to be independent of Lhe other, 
and toha\e the utmost hlierty within its own proper sphere ui 
action The Government, on the recommendation of the Royal 
Academy ol Belgium, names the first five members of Lhe geo- 
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logical committee, and the additions to this number are made by 1 
the Government on the recommendation of the committee itself. 
The geological committee may nominate for appointment by 
the Government as associate members, the assistants which it 
will require for the execution of the work, and it will regulate 
their remuneration subject to ministerial approbation. This com¬ 
mittee will settle the ^legend of Ihe map, ns well as all details 
which can be regulated in advance , it will determine by 
whom and under what conditions Lhe geological work is to 
be carried on, and it will decide upon Lhe memoirs or other 
works connected with the geology of the country, which are to 
be published as accompaniments of the map. Kach published 
sheet of the map will bear the name of its author. The geo¬ 
logical committee will communicate ibrough the director with 
the cartographical committee before the final printing off of Lhe 
sheets of the map The cartographical committee will com¬ 
prise five members, including the director-president, all ap¬ 
pointed by the Government The Director will convoke the 
committees as often as he considers necessary and at least 
once in three months It will be his duly to superin¬ 
tend the execution of the work determined by the committees 
and to give an account of its progress at every quarterly meet¬ 
ing lie Will also present annually to Government a report upon, 
the whole work connected with the map and upon the employ¬ 
ment of the funds placed at bis disposal These regulations em¬ 
body the views of the majority of the Geological Society of 
Belgium, but from the keen and prolonged debate on the subject 
(well reported in the /fit L clear that some members of 
the Society shrewdly foresee the difficulties which are sure to 
arise if these regulations arc finally adopted by the Govern¬ 
ment The whole scheme is too cumbrous Unless the 
president happens to be a man of singular powers, it will be a 
matter of herculean labour to get a harmonious and complete 
result out of Lhe independent work of two committees, who need 
not be summoned abo\c once a quarter, and who are noL com¬ 
pelled to have any dnect communication with cadi other 
untd just before the final issue of each sheet of the map 
The actual survey will be made, in part at least, by paid 
assistants Their wotU will be subjected to the criticism of Lhe 
geological committee, the majority of which may charge from 
time to tune, thus atfoiding no guarantee of uniformity of 
system. The maps, after coming out of the ordeal of this com¬ 
mittee, will pa*a under that of the cartographers, who, it seems, 
are to have full power to bring out the maps in any style or 
shape they choose, and who may possibly be quite unacquainted 
with geological requirements We can anticipate the as'unish- 
ment with which pome fine day one of the assistants may peruse 
a published copy of his own “feuille 11 Perhaps his name 
engraved at the bottom of the sheet may be Lhe only indication 
he will recognise or his association in a work with which his 
connection ceased when lie handed his field-maps over to Lhe 
geological committee. It is to be hoped that the Government 
will reduce this somewhat complicated machinery A respon¬ 
sible director, wiLh, if need be, a small council of geologists, 
paleontologists, and map-makers with whom he might from time 
to time consult, would be sufficient (o organise a staff of field- 
surveyors and to carry out in fullest detail and in complete 
harmony a geological survey of the country. 

Ice-Work in Lahratior - Mr II. Y Hind, who has already 
published much valuable information regarding the glacial pheno¬ 
mena of British North America, has recently visited part of the 
north-eastern coast of Labrador and has prepared some notes of 
Lhe chief geological results of the journey. His contributions to 
our knowledge of lhe glaciation of that part of Lhe world are of 
special interest, and will no doubt be welcomed by those geolo¬ 
gists who still maintain the potency of icebergs and ffuating-iLe 
oyerglacins and ice-cap. He describes the "pan-ice JJ of the 


Labrador coast—that is, the frozen sea-water of the bays and 
shallow seas along the coaid, and shows that though in winter it 
has no lateral motion but merely rises and falls with the tides, In 
spring and summer it breaks up into pieces or M pans ” from a few 
square yards to many acres in extent. These "pans" pressed by 
the south-east Arctic current against Lhe coast, and accommo¬ 
dating themselves to all its sinuosities, are pushed over the low 
inlands and promontories with irresistible force, grinding and 
polishing the hard rocks, rnsping the sides of sleeper clilfi, and 
driving before them every boulder and pebble which may be 
lying on the surface, as well as any blocks which they may be 
able lo detach from the solid rocks. The same kind of action 
takes place in the shallow seas, the bottom of which, down Lo a 
depth of twelve or fifteen feet, is smoothed and planed by the 
drifting ice While the prevalent drift is from the north-weat 
nut of Davis Strait, a change of wind sometimes brings the end¬ 
less chain of loose ice back again The rocks are again abraded 
and the loose blocks are driven to and fro until they acquire the 
true boulder-form In the sheltered depressions of the sea-floor 
accumulations of dJbtu must l>c taking place like some varieties 
of boulrler-day Mr. fluid remarks that this form of ice'Work 
goes on over hundreds of miles of coast He assumes that it has 
been the means of smoothing and polishing the rocks of Labrador 
up to a height of many hundred feet above the sea during the 
gradual elevation of the land. At the same time he states that 
though he believes the deep fjords to have been excavated by 
glaciers, he has found after the most careful search only one 
example of glacial stn.r. An obvious objection will occur to 
many readers , it .may be that the smoothing and polishing 
of Lhe hills of Labrador has not been done by pan-ice but 
by solid sheets oT land-ice which moved over the country, 
no doubt grooving and stnating it from end to end. All 
that pan-ice has effected may have been merely the rubbing 
down of the exposed parts of this general glaciated surface, and 
the consequent removal of the stria?. The sea-bottom off the 
Labrador coast freezes in sixty and seventy feet of water, forming 
what is called "anchor-ice” Seals taken m seal-nets from 
depths of ten or fifteen fathoms arc often found frozen Bolid 
when brought to Lhe surface, where, however, they thaw in a 
few hours The Labrador climate, as is well known, owes much 
of its severity to the constant supply of ice duffed past it from 
the north. Mr. Iliad examined thousands of icebergs near at 
hand last summer, and in only one or two instances did he 
detect upon them any foreign material. He concludes that true 
icebergs have little opportunity of transporting rock and Mns t 
though he admits that where they ground they may be deepening 
the water by theirincessant rolling and grinding, as the swell of the 
^ei sways them to and fro He speaks of a loose fringe of such 
5trended bergs on banks at a distance of ten or fifteen miles from 
the outermost islands, extending for hundreds of miles along the 
coast of north-eastern Labrador. These banks intercept the ice¬ 
bergs and prevent them approaching nearer to the land, so that 
it is only the broken fragments of the smaller "foundered'* 
bergs which enter the fjords and channels 

Human Remains in a Raised I 3 eacii —During the recent 
long"excursion of the geology class of the University of Edin¬ 
burgh, an interesting find was made m the raised beach to the 
west of Tittenweem, on the coast of Fire The storms of last 
winter have cut away some new slices of the coast, and laid 
bare fresh sections of the low raised beach which fringes (he 
more sheltered parts of that coast -1 me. Portions of the skull 
arm, and shoulder-bones of a full-grown skeleton were observed 
protruding from an upper argillaceous layer of the undisturbed 
gravel of this raised beach. In examining them, one of the 
phalanges of a child was likewise obtained Some additional 
bones were picked up on the beach, but the greater part of' Lhe 
skeleton had no doubt been remoyed by the waves From tf^g 
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position of the bones seen m situ, it was Inferred by the students 
that the body had originally been cast ashore by the sea with 
one arm extended beyond the head, and that in Lhis posture it 
had been covered up with mud and gravel, The stratum, 
containing the remains, lay about 44 feet above the present high 
water-mark, and was covered with earthy sand. 


NOTES 

We regret to see whaL we must characterise as an unwarranted 
attack made upon Sir WyviIIc Thomson in the current number 
of the Annals and Magazine of Matin al History , as lo the dis¬ 
posal of the specimens oblained by the Challenge1 Expedition, 
Dr. MarLin Duncan appears to have taken for granted that an 
extract of a private letter which some indiscreet friend of Mr 
Alexander Agassiz published in Sill mum's "Journal j and which 
then found its way into the English journals, is 11 official." lie 
would have done well to have ascertained whether this was really 
the case before allowing himself to comment on Sir Wyville 
Thomson's proceedings in such severe terms So far as we are 
aware, out of the many naturalists actually engaged to work out 
the results of the Challenger Expedition, only three are not 
Englishmen, two being Americans, and one German These three 
gentlemen are of the very highest repute in their lespcctivc 
branches, and Sir Wyville Thomson has, in our opinion, done 
well for science to secure their services 

A i.ARiil and influential deputation ol members of both 
Houses of Parliament, headed by the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon, President of the Scottish Meleoiolugical Society, 
waited on the Chancellor of the Exchequer on Tuc L day to advo¬ 
cate that society’s claims to State assistance Sir Stafford 
NorLhcote said that the Treasury was prepared to giant 1,000/ 
for services rendered to Government during the past twenty 
years, and as regards the future he promised to consider the 
matter 

Mr J Rissfii Keevf\ FR S p after whom that in.igifi- 
cent bird Reeves’ pheasant w.v, named, died on the lit instant 
at Wimbledon, aged 73 As a young man in the. IT E T C ’s 
service in China, Mr Reeves contributed not a little to our 
knowledge of the flora and fauna of that comiliy, several new 
plants and animals having been sent home or described by linn 
Ills love for natural history continued to the time of his death, 
and for some time he kept up a good aviary at his house at 
Wimbledon. 

THE Rhind lecture's, delivered in Edinburgh by Dr Aithur 
Mitchell, on the condition ond antiquity of the cave-man of 
WeBteiji Europe, in ollur words the early, or earliest European 
of whom we have any knowledge, were brought lo a close on 
Friday last. Dr. Mitchell showed that the cave-man’s weapons 
of Lhe chase and war were made of bone or horn, and highly 
finished, while his implements of stone were extremely rude, and 
calculated chiefly to serve as tools in the making of his bone 
implements, thus placing lum in the bone rather than m the stone 
age of civilisation. From an elaborate examination of lhe 
objects which the cave-man has left, displaying an art-faculty, 
and from the study of the crania of Lhe cave people themselves, 
he showed that they must have possessed a high capacity for 
culture in all directions, and must have been as complete in iheir 
whole manhood as living Europeans From an exhaustive 
examination of the cave-fauna, and of the actual fauna of 
Western Europe, Dr Mitchell gave reasons, which certainly c.ill 
for grave consideration on the part of aTchxologists, for 
believing that the antiquity of the cave-man of Western Europe 
la to be measured by a few thousands, and not by tens nr 
hundreds of thousands of years. 

The Anthropological Institute will hold a Conference at 
4, SL Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Squarfc, on May 22, on the 


Present State of the Question of Lhe AnLiquiLy of Man, when 
the following papers will be read ■—Prof Boyd Dawkins, 
F R S — 11 On the Evidence Afforded by Lhe Caves of Great 
Britain ; n Prof McKenny Hughes— 11 On the Evidence Afforded 
by the Gravels and Bnck Earth , " Mr. R. H. Tiddeman.— 
“On the Ilyrcna Bed in lhe Victoria Cave” Communications 
have also been solicited from foreign anthropologists. 

The Paris Acclimatisation Society distributed its medals last 
Saturday at the Vaudeville. One of them was awarded to Mr 
Alfred Mosenthal, Consul of the late Transvaal Republic, for his 
admirable work on the acclimatisation of the ostrich Suc¬ 
cessful experiments on hvs system have been made on a large 
scale in Algiers. 

Mu. EniFRiUGE writes to the Times with ’reference to his 
examination of the red and green shales found below the depth 
of 1,073 feet in the boring at Meux’s Brewery, and of which 
Prof. Judd spoke in a recent article in Nature on Deep Well- 
borings 111 T ondon He states that the evidence now shows them 
to be of pal vnzoic age, and of the continental type of Devonian 
rocks containing Lhe molluacan fauna of that period 

At Mie April session of the German Geological Society Herr 
Speyer exhibited a number of fine paleontological specimens 
belonging to the Permian formation, obtained at a dep*h of 242 
metres from b01 mgs in the vicinity of Memel. The twenty-five 
species found embraced eleven mollusc?, five entnmos tracer, two 
bryozoa, &c Although nearly alt of them arc represented m 
the Lower Permian of Thuringia, llcsse, and Wettcrau, but one- 
third of the number are found in the corresponding English 
formations T he above-mentioned borings yielded in the midst 
of the Permian formation occasional specimens of dolomite, with 
crmoidal stems and imperfect icmains of brachypods, belonging 
properly to the Devonian. 

The monument to Liebig lo which we have previously re¬ 
ferred, was unveiled at Darmstadt, his birthplace, on the 12th 
inst , tlie seventy-fourth anmversaiy of his buth. 

The Annual Meeting oT the Cumberland Literary and 
Scientific Association was held at Keswick on the first three 
days of the present month This association, as we have pre¬ 
viously m Lima Ltd, is formed of a 1 -irge number of local Cumber¬ 
land societies, and both 1 ta first and its recent meetings have 
been highly successful The idea of thug associating the various 
local societies of a county 1=1 admirable, and we would strongly 
recommend its universal adoption The president at the Jast 
meeting was the lhshop of Carlisle, who gave a really interesting 
and fairly liberal address on the “ Analogies and Contrasts 
between Human and Divine Science,” the gieater put of which 
consisted of an account of some recent advances in physical 
science Several other papers wcic read, nearly aU of them 
scientific, and more or less on subjects connect ' with the dis¬ 
trict The new president is Mr. Isaac Fletcher, M P , F R S., 
and the next meeting will be held at Cockcrmoutli in May, 

1S7S. 

Commander Perrier read a paper at the last meeting of lhe 
Geographical Society of Pans, on the determination of the longi¬ 
tude of Algiers by telegraphy lhe exact longiLude is 2' 50" 2i 
east from Pans, the probable error being only o" 01 The Lime 
required for the transmission of the electricity from Paris to 
Marseilles was found to be only 1 ^ D of a second , lire distance 
between these two ulies being 863 kilometres, it shows that the 
velocity of the electricity was not less than 46,030 kilometres per 
second. Similar experiments tried on the submarine cable 
bcLween Algiers and Marseilles proved that the time required to 
travel was y J Q \ of a second ; for a distance of ()26 kilometres this 
shows a velocity of only 4,000 kilometre* But the baLtery used 
for signalling in the aerial line was composed of 100 elements, 
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and only ten elements were used m the sub-Mediterranean 
cable The tri&ngulation or Algeria is an accomplished fact, 
and j the calculations will be finished two or three months 
hence. When the operations shall have been completed it will 
be possible to know the exact length of an arc of meridian pass¬ 
ing through the Paris Observatory, and extending from Shetland 
to Laghouat. The amplitude will be exactly 30°. An arc of 
parallel will be measured, also extending from Nemours on the 
Marocco frontier to Bona, in the vicinity of Tunis, The mean 
latitude will be 36° and amplitude, 10° 

The following courses of instruction for science teachers will 
probably be organised this summer at South Kensington —1. 
Chemistry (Elementary), from July 4 to July 26, by Mr W 
Valentin, FCS,, 2 Sound, from June 19 to July 11 ; 3. Light, 
from July 12 to August 3, both by Prof. Guthrie, F.K, S. 54 Steam, 
from July 4 Lo July 26, by Prof. Goodeve, M A , and Trof, 
Shelley, 5. Biology, from June 13 to July 5, by Prof, Huxley, 
Sec, R.S. Details may be obtained by application to the Science 
and Art Department 

The award of the Public Schools' Prize Medals of the Geo¬ 
graphical Society for the present year has been as follows — 
Physical Geography—Gold medal, Waller New, Dulwich Col¬ 
lege \ Bronze medal, Arthur Smyth Flower, Winchester College 
Political Geography—Gold medal, William John New Lon, Liver¬ 
pool College; Bronze medal, John Wilkie, Liverpool College, 

Artificial flowers called baromdei j are being now exhibited 
in a number of Parisian opticians' shops They are colouied 
With a material composed of chloride of cobalt When exposed 
to sun and dry air the leaves become deep blue , when the air 
is saturated wiLh moisture they become pinky. All Lhe inter¬ 
mediate shades are easily observed 

A report from Dr v. Bary on Ins recent excursion into lhe 
Tuareg region of the Western Sahara was read at the last meet¬ 
ing of the Berlin Geographical Society. Ills researches yield 
but few grounds in support of the theory that the Sahara was 
formerly the bed of a sea He is inclined more to Lhe belief that 
North Africa has long been free from a covering of water, as no 
traces of Tertiaiy formations were found, and the sand-downs 
cannot be regarded as proofs of the former existence of a sea 
The traveller found the valley of Mihero not only remarkable for 
the number of crocodiles existing in its pools, but also on account 
of the nch growth of trees in striking contrast to the surrounding 
deserts A mass of luxuriant chmbing plants prevents the passage 
of beasts of burden. 

Finnish papers report thaL vast masses of smoke are issuing 
from a mountain adjoining the river Tana, and that the snow in 
the viemity has been melted away The region has hitherto been 
free from evidences of volcanic activity The theory has often 
been advanced that the gradual elevation of Lhe shores of the 
Gulf of Bothnia is due to volcanic forces, and it is possible that 
these are finally seeking a vent. 

The royal tigress in the Berlin Zoological Gardens, lately 
brought forth a litter of two, which she utterly rcJused to take 
care of. They were accordingly placed amidst Lhe family of a 
Newfoundland dog, who welcomed the new-comers warmly and 
bestows upon them all necessary maternal attentions. 

An extensive movement of subsidence has taken place at 
Marano Marclieaato, in the territory of Cosenza (Calabria). Vast 
chasms have opened, a great number of houses have been 
destroyed, and many others threaten rum. The movement 
extends to the north, passing the hills of S Fill e Bucita as well 
as to the river that divides Marano from Rende, the] waters 
of which are partly escaping through large fissures in its bed. 
At the observatory of Cosenza there have been noticed for some 


time a barometrical depression of 10 mm , an extraordinarily low 
state of temperature with vanable winds, fresh snow on the 
mountains, and a very abundant rainfall. The magnetic instru¬ 
ment'!, too, show an extraordinary agitation. 

The town of Iquique, in Peru, was visited by a destructive 
earthquake on May 10 The damage done is not so great as 
was at first anticipated, and it is stated Lhat no lives have 
been lost. Early on Lhe following day, between 2 and 
3 AM., a shock of earthquake is reported to have occurred at 
Comnc and the surrounding district of Perthshire ; the shock, 
as usual, came apparently from south-west, proceeding to^north- 
east, and was accompanied with a noise resembling that of 
distant thunder or the discharge of cannon On May 2 several 
shocks of an earthquake were experienced in the neighbourhood 
of Lofta, in Sweden, causing aome degree of damage. 

In the April session of the Berlin Anthropological Society, 
Baron v Schlcmitz, commander of the late German exploring 
expedition, gave an extended account of his anthropological 
studies among the inhabitants of New Guinea and Lhe islands of 
Lhe Melanesian Archipelago, winch possess an interesting cha¬ 
racter on account of the isolated character of the region, The 
natives belong almost exclusively to the pure Papuan race. 
Three sharply-distinguished types were noticed. Thefirst, pre¬ 
valent In the northern part of New Guinea, is characterised by a 
thin, ill-shaped, hairy body, smooLh face, thick lips, woolly 
hair, prognathous features, tlun calve 1 ?, &c A second, occupy¬ 
ing the islands of New Hanover and New Behind, is slightly 
modified The colour 1^ a light blown, SLruccly darker than 
that of South Europeans , the body k bellu pioporlioned and 
more fully rounded , clothing is not worn by the men and rarely 
by the women. A comparatively strict observance of morality, 
the rights of property, and family relations was, however, ob¬ 
served. A third race, found on the western coast of New 
Guinea, evidently possesses a slight mixture of Malaysian blood. 
They arc russet brown and dolichocephalous, with intelligent and 
handsome features, and well proportioned form. Many of Lhe 
tribes inhabit villages budt on piles and well secured against 
attack Polygamy is prevalent in certain regions, and allegalised 
system of marriage appears to be gcncial, 

WE have received from IW Ilenuci the sum of 1/. 10s 
towards the Gauss Monument Fund. 

The additions to lhe Zoological Society's Guldens during the 
past week include a lloolock Gibbon (llyloba/t’s hoolock) from 
Assam, presented by Mr. John Scrymgeour, two Maugc's 
Dasyures (Dasyurus manga t) from Australia, presented by Capt. 
J C. Harris , an Antarctic Skua [Sienotarius antarcticus ) from 
the AntarcUc Seas, a Ceylon Hawk Eagle {Sftzaetus ccylontnsis) 
from Ceylon, presented by Capt W Vincent Lcgge ; two White 
eared Conurcs (Conurus leucotts) from South America, presented 
by the Lady Greville, three Touiacoua ( Corythat* persa) from 
West Africa, presented by Mr. J G, Tayler and Capt. R. IL 
Crewe ; a Saddle-bdled SLork (Xenorhynchus sentgalcnsh), a 
Black Stemothere {bternotharus mger) from West Africa, five 
Kapplcr's Armadillos ( 7 atusia kafpleri) from South America, 
purchased , a Wild Boar (Smj scra/a) t bom in the Gardens. 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE 

Oxford,— The Master and Fellows of Balliol College give 
notice that they are willing to receive as members of the College 
without further examination, selected candidates for the Indian 
Civil Service, not exceeding in number ten, and to assist in their 
education. Any candidate who wishes to avail himself of this 
proposal is requested to communicate with the Master of 

Cam fl ridge.—T he Adams Prize awarded biennially for the 
best essay on some subjects of Pure Mathematics, Astronomy, 
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or other branch of Natural Philosophy, the competition being 
open to all persons who have at any time been admitted to a 
degree in the University of Cambridge, has been adjudged to 
Edward John Routh, M A , F.R S., St Peter’s College The 
subject of the essay la "The Criterion Tof Dynamical Stability. 11 
The value of the prize Is about 250/. 

A Warden of Cavendish College in the place of the Rev T 
J. Lawrence, resigned, will be Hected on Tuesday, June 5 The 
College is intended fur students somewhat younger Ilian oulmnry 
undergraduates, and the teaching and discipline correspond with 
those of the higher forma in a public school. The salary is 
500/, or a capitation fee of 5/ when Lhe number of students 
exceeds 100. Candidates are requested to communicate vviLli 
the Rev. Prebendary Ilreteton, Little Massingham, Kuugljam, 
Norfolk 

Gi,/vsaow —The Town Council hai> given a subsciipLion of 
5,000/ to the funds of the University of that city 

Bttisroi. —It will be Been from oui advertising columns that 
a Principal is wanted for University College For so young an 
institution the salary offered is very fair, and we hope that a 
thoroughly good man will be obtained for the post, one who, if 
not a man of science himself, at least regards it as of equal im¬ 
portance with literature 


SOCIETIES AMD ACADEMIES 

London 

Royal Society, Apul 12.—"On certain Molecular Changes 
which occur in lion and Steel during the separate acts of Heating 
and Cooling," by Prof Norris, M D , Queen's College, Bir¬ 
mingham. 

An exhaustive study of the various conditions lias led to the 
elucidation of the nature of hardening, softening, tempering, 
annealing, &.C., and has further shown that numerical values 
may be assigned to these states 

The research has furLher established the existence in steel and 
m iron containing jrec carbon of a contraction or shortening 
which is excited by heat, and winch proceeds simultaneously 
with the dynamical expansion, and masks its true amount This 
is divisible into /ii&h and low umpcraLure contraction 

The presence of a cooling expansion or crystallisation, which 
comes in during the dynamical contraction, and masks its true 
amount 

These effects, due to crystallisation and decrystalhsation, are 
Lhe causes of the so-called kicks, or temporary contractions and 
expansions which occur during the heating and cooling of the 
steel. 

That the low-temperature contraction and cooling expansion 
are due to decrystallisaLiou and crystallisation winch occur 
during the acts or heitJiig and cooling, while the kicks them¬ 
selves are simply the thermal effects associated wuli these 
changes, and are propuilioiute to their extent, 

That protracLcd annealing, that i*, txtrcmcly slow cooling, 
brings about molecular separation of the carbon and iiou , and 
steel in such a state conrracLs greatly when high temperatures 
arc reached, producing the contnuhon teturm seen at the end of 
the healing, and which aic due to the condensation produced by 
the recombination of the carbon and iron Steels in Lhis itate 
arc less susceptible to cooling expansion (crystallisation), and 
therefore to low temperature contraction on subsequent heating. 

April 26 — 11 Researches on Emeralds and JleryJs—Part II. 
On some of the Processes Employed m the Analysis of Emeralds 
and Beryls, 1 ' by GreviHe William*, F.R S. 

"On the Nature and Ongm of 1 lie Beds of Chert in the 
Upncr Carboniferous Limestones of Ireland," by Trof Edward 
Hull, M.A., FILS., Director of the Geological Survey of Ire¬ 
land. With " Chemical Notes," by E. T. Ilardman, F C.S , of 
the Geological Survey of Ireland. 

hrom a review of the whole circumstances, it appeared that 
the origin of the chert-beds was to be attributed to the replace¬ 
ment of the original limestone or calcareous “ ooze, 1 ' due to 
organic agency by silica, and that the rock is truly a pseudo- 
morph, a view held by several observers. 

The mannei m which this replacement had been brought about 
Was then touched upon. It was shown that there was reason 
for believing that at the close of the period during which the 
carboniferous limesLone was fonmed over the area of Central 
Ireland, the sea-bed was elevated bo as to be covered by the 


waters of a shallow sea exposed to the sun's rays, and of a 
warmer temperature than i%hen it a greater depth. The water! 
appear to have been chtiged with a more than usual supply of 
silica in solution, derived (as Mr. Hardman suggests) from the 
surrounding lands, formed, for (he most part, of highly siliceous 
materials As silica is leis soluble than carbonate of lime, 
chemical replacement would naturally take place, (he carbon¬ 
ate of lime being dissolved out and its place taken by Ibc 
sdicn The warm condition of the sea-water, its exposure to 
sunlight, Lhe porous character of the rural 1 ne, cnnnidal and 
other forms, and the soft and "oozy" condition of the fora- 
mimferal mud would give easy access to Die s<a waters, and the 
process of Kihcifiiation would take place analogous to that 
described by Dr Marlin Duncan, 1 R S , as having occurred in 
the West Indies. 

Linnean Society, April 19— G Ueniham, F R S , vicc- 
preMilent, m the chair.—M. Cisaimir De Candolle read an im¬ 
portant paper on the geographical distribution of the Meliacese 
llis general conclusions with regard to the Mclia family may 
thus be summarised (rz) The number and the mutual affinities of 
the various genera of Mcliacere decrease fiom the Asiatic region 
towards Africa and America on one side and towards East^roly- 
nesta on the other , (/j) Between the Meliacere of America and 
Africa there exists analogy, whilst Polynesian species belong to 
Indian type; (r) New Caledonia contains within itself a remarkable 
number of distinct specie*, the type of which, however, is Indian ; 
(d) in Australia three Indian genera are found, along with three 
genera exclusively belonging to Australia ; (<’) No species of 
Mcliacese have hitherto been collected in lhe mostjeastern islands 
of Polynesia , if subsequent observations reveal such it will be 
interesting to know whether they pertain to Indian or American 
type —Another contribution on tne geographical distribution of 
the Indian fresh-water fishes (Part II. The Siluridm), read by 
Dr. Francis Day, curiously enough in some ways points to a 
similar conclusion to that derived from the plants above men¬ 
tioned. Dr Day showed that of the twenty-six genera of SUu- 
roidre represented In the Indian Empire, ten are found in the 
Malay Archipelapo, two more reach Cochin China or Chino, 
whilst CItrtas only is common to India and Africa, and more¬ 
over it likewise 13 found m the Malay Archipelago. He infers 
that the said freshwater fish of India are more closely related to 
a Malayan than Lo an African fish fauna.—Mr H Irwin Lynch, 
of Ixew Gardens, brought before the notice of the Society some 
observations on the disarticulation of the branches of Castilloa 
elastic a, the caoutchouc tree of Central America. He has noticed 
that the lateral branches are detached from the ascending stem 
of the plant in a regular manner from below upwards in the same 
way as leaves, and this happens always at the point of insertion. 
In certain Euphorbiaceous genera which have leaf like]branches, 
these fall as dots a leaf, and they bear in their axils a bud from 
winch alone the permanent branches are produced. They are 
themselves subtended by a leaf reduced to a scale —Capt. 
Chimmo followed hy two communications, one concerning the 
mode 0/ obtaining and the stmeture of the so-called Fup led cl!a 
of the Philippines, the olhei a description of a supposed new 
Rhuopod. 

Anthropological Institute, May 8.—John Evans, F R.S., 
president, in Lhe chair —Special Lhanks were voted for the 
present to the Library of a complete set of the volumes relating 
to the voyage of the Movara^ published and presented by the 
Austrian Government —On an exhibition, by Mr. R. Biddulph 
Martin, of objects from a large refuse heap in the neighbourhood 
of Smyrna, Mr Hyde Clarke, Col. I^ne Fox, ana the presi¬ 
dent offered remarks —Mr A. L. Lewis communicated a de¬ 
scription of the remains of a stone circle at CoJdcrham, Kent, 
illustrating his remarks by a well-prepared plan —Dr. John Kae 
read a paper on the skulls of the Esquimaux, attributing the /act 
that two distinct types of skull exist among these peoples to on 
admixture of blood An interesting discussion followed, in 
which Dr Beddoe, Col Lane Fox, and oLhers Look port.—Dr. 
Beddoe, F R.S., communicated a paper on the Aborigines of 
Queensland, whom ho escribed, on the authority of Mr. Christi- 
son, who had had many years’ knowledge of them, and employed 
them very largely in sheep-forming, to be, m many respects, not 
so black as they have been painted. 

Royal Microscopical Society, May 2— H C.*?orby,FR S , 
president, in the chair. A number of donations to the soaety 
were announced, including a sum of Coo/. presented by Mr. C. 
Lambert, from a bequest of 25,000/. left by that gentleman's late 
father, to be appropriated to benevolent and scientific purposes 
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—The brat of a series of lectures founded in honour of the late 
Prof. J. Quekett was delivered by Sir John Lubbock, Bart, M P., 
M On Some Points in the Anatomy of Ants. 1 ' Commencing by 
reference to the occasion, and appropriately giving a short history 
of the life and labours of Prof. J Quekett, the lecturer proceeded 
to describe in a minute and interesting manner the general struc¬ 
ture and microscopic anatomy of these insects, pointing out the 
differences found to exist between individuals of different species, 
and also between the various classes of the same species Atten¬ 
tion was specially drawn to the structure of the antenna:, and to 
certain organs presumed to be those of hearing, also to the struc¬ 
ture of the mouth, with its extensive muscles and mouth-sac. 
At the conclusion of the lecture, the * ‘Quekett Medal" of the 
society, struck for the occasion, was presented to Sir John 
Lubbock by the president, amidst great applause from the 
fellows. 

Victoria (Philosophical) Institute, May 7.—Dr, C. Brooke, 
F R.S , in ihe chair —A paper on Lhe indestructibility of matter 
by Prof. Chalbs, FKS, wab read 

Rome 

R Accademla dei Lincei, March 4 —The Roman Tuscia 
and the Tolfa, by M. Punzi —On graphical statics, by M. Batta- 
ligni —On some cavem-mynapods of France and of Spain, bv 
M Fonzago—Studies on some anouran amphibians of Pilo- 
mont, by M Lessona —On a new function of the liver and Lhe 
effect of ligature of the vena porta, by M. Tommaso-Crudeh —• 
On the Meibomian glands, by the same —On the chemical con¬ 
stitution of the cyanamidcs, by MM 1 'ileti and Schifl —On the 
Lenacity of copper, steel, brass, and aluminium, at various tem¬ 
peratures, by M. Pisati and others —On the dilatation, ;capd- 
Fanly, and viscosity of fused sulphur, by M Pisati -sOn 
organisation of Lhe meteorological services of forecast for agri¬ 
culture ; on pubhcation of meteorological observations , and on 
history of the atmosphere, April to September, 1876, by M. 
Tany.—On the small proof plane, by M. Volpicelli —Epheme- 
rldefl and graphic representation of the height of lhe water 
surface of the liber, measured daily in 1S7G, by M. llelocchi — 
On titamteand apatite of the plain of Spedallacio, near Sarsalba, 
njid on mancimte, by M IJzieJli.— Indian corn and pellagra, by 
M. Selmi 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, May 7 —M Peligot in the chair — 
The following papers were read .—Two general laws of geo¬ 
metric curves, by M. Charles.—Studies of Mr Sylvester on the 
algebraic theory of forms, by M llermite —Note t) frofos of 
M. Fave’s communications on the Lheory of heat, by M. lleaal 
He opposes M. Fave's views. —On determination of the differ¬ 
ence of longitude between Pans and Berlin, by M. Mouchez 
The first senes of astronomical observations are on the eve of 
completion —Researches on the law of Avogadro and Ampere, 
by M. Wurtz Oxalate of potassium loses its water wheu heated 
in dry [air under a certain pressure, but does not lose it, if heated 
under the same pressure, in chloral vapour or in a mixture of air 
and water vapour We may infer that hydrated chloral vapour 
does not act like dry air, but like a mixture of anhydrous chloral 
and water vapour.—Chemical researches on the green matter of 
leaves, by M. Premy (third paper) He thinks it proved that the 
colouring matter of leaves is a mixture of phyiloxanihine and phyl- 
locyanate of potash During life chlorophyll acts by decomposing 
CO„. When the leaves die and fall the colouring matLer is dcsLroy ed 
and gives up to the ground the salt of potash it con tamed — 
Change of colour of chlorophyll, its passage to blue and to red 
or orange, by M. Trecul.—On meteorological predictions sent 
from the United States, by M Faye. Some think the success of 
these owing to the rdle of the Gulf Stream, which they suppose 
to be the grand route taken by storms in traversing Lhe ocean. 
M. Faye shows this to be a mistake \ Lhe path of storms de¬ 
pending on currents in the higher regions of the atmosphere,— 
On the Identity of anthrax in all the species of domestic animals, 
by M. Bouley. Contagion is its most essential character.—M 
Bernard made some remarks in presenting his Lemons sur U 
diabeU d la glycoginise animate .—Reports on the geodetic and 
topographic works executed in Algeria, by M. Koudaire. This 
relate* to his measurement of the meridian of Biskra, and survey 
of the region of theChottft.—Practical reduced form of the develop 
ment of Taylor, byM. Rouyaux.—Integration of linear differential 
equations of any co-efficients, with or without second member, 
by M, And x 6 . —Solar spots observed at Madrid in April, 1877, 


by M. Ventosa. Another r confirmation of what M. Janssen 
observed.—On M. Janssen’s communication on the sudden 
formation of a veiy important sun-spot, by M. Gazan He thinka 
the spot was not formed suddenly; all spots are preceded by 
violent agitation of the luminous matter He passes some other 
strictures —Researches on occidental double refraction, by M. 
Marik The double refraction produced by hardening is iden¬ 
tical with that produced by a regular heating of the contour 
of the plate —On the interior resistance of Lhermo-electric 
elements, by M. Rollaml The experiments were made with 
Clamond’s pile. The curve of resistances oscillates continually ; 
its course, at first rather irregular, becomes nearly normal only 
after about twenty minutes ; it is then fixed at a height which 
it retains during about ten minutes When the pile cools the 
curve again oscillates irregularly.—On acid acetates, by M. Lea- 
caeur —On some derivatives ofacetylaceticethei,byM. Demar^ay, 
—On mtroaahcyhc acid, by M Phipson —Action of toxical and 
antiseptic vapours on the fermentation of fruits, by MM Le- 
charber and Bellamy The action of vapour of phenic acid, 
cyanide of potassium, and camphor destroys or diminishes con¬ 
siderably the vitality of fruit cells —On the same subject, by 
M. Gay on. He Ined chloroform, ether, and sulphide of carbon 
with similar results. Sulphide of carbon and camphor (in the 
two senes of experiments) acted lees powerfully than the oLher 
substances ; they allowed a little fermentation —On two new 
niobates, by Mr. Lawrence Smith. These, found in North 
Carolina, he names Hatehdtohtc and Roger site —Researches on 
the mode of formation of Cyclopia, by M Durestc —Note on 
the peristaltic movement of the intestine, by M Guerin The 
matters in the lnlcsline are not moved along by an action a tergo , 
resulting from simple circular contraction of the muscular mem¬ 
brane, but by a double propulsive and suctional action, realised 
througli contraction of llie circular and longitudinal planes oT the 
intestine —On a whale, properly so called, caught in the Bay of 
Tarentum, by M. Capellini.—On the mines of New South 
Wales, by M. Simon. 
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SCIENCE AND WAR 

II. 

T no other time has there been so much want of 
unanimity among the Great Powers of Europe on 
the subject of Ordnance. There are 'to be found at the 
piescnt moment cannon of a dozen different descriptions 
in the gun parks of European nations, differing from each 
other not only in respect to their construction, but in the 
metal of which they are made. So far as small arms are 
concerned, we know there is but one opinion ; some 
nations prefer one breech-loader to another, but all agree 
in the employment of breech-loaders. In the case of 
cannon, however, it is different. Germany relics upon 
breech-loading ordnance, while Great Britain has for¬ 
saken the system and gone back to muzzle-loaders ; 
Austria makes her guns of bronze, Germany of steel, 
Russia favours steel and brass, America cast iron, while 
England has cannon of steel encompassed with iron, and 
France weapons of iron girt with steel. 

The balance of favour is beyond question with the 
breech-loader at the present moment. All the new artiL 
lery of the Russians and the Turks is of this kind, while 
the field guns both of the Germans and Austrians are 
upon the same system. France has done nothing lately 
for the regeneration of its ordnance, and there remains 
but Great Britain and Italy to represent muzzle-loading 
artillery. But Italy, although she has adopLcd the British 
system for very heavy guns, is by no means a confirmed 
believer in it, and will doubtless hesitate before following 
our example very far, beset, as she is, with neighbours 
armed with breech-loaders 

Of all the Powers, it is, curiously enough, steady-going 
Austria, which has taken the boldest and most independent 
course in the matter of arLillery. It was but at Llie end of 
1875 that the Austrian War Office decided to adopt the 
Uchatius cannon for field artillery, and yet at this moment 
every artillery regiment of the vast Austro-Hunganan army 
is armed with the new weapon. Within eighteen months 
no less than 2,000 of these cannon have been cast and 
finished, and now the Vienna arsenal is engaged in the 
manufacture of heavy guns of the same character. Never 
was a more energetic step taken. A new cannon of some 
sort was held to be absolutely necessary to uphold the 
prestige of the army, and a Commission having been in¬ 
trusted with the selection of an arm, pronounced without 
delay in favour of the scheme brought forward by Gen. 
von Uchatius. In October, 1874, the first round was 
fired from an Uchatius gun, and a twelvemonth afterwards 
the sweeping reform which was to introduce an entirely 
new artillery throughout the Austrian service was de¬ 
cided upon. Government sanctioned an expenditure of 
1,800,000/. to be spent in two years, and Gen. von 
Uchatius was directed to give all the assistance in his 
power towards the fulfilment of the design. 

The Uchatius gun Is made of so-called steel-bronze. 
Chilled bronze would be a better name, since Uchatius 
casts his metal in a chilled, or metal mould, in the 
same manner, pretty well, as Sir Wilham Palliser pro¬ 
duces his famous ch.lled projectiles. Bronze, as every- 
Vol. xvl —No. 395 


body knows, has been a favourite metal with gun-founders 
from the earliest days, and in the East, especially, magni¬ 
ficent castings of this nature have been produced. About 
90 per cent, of copper and 10 of tin is the mixture com¬ 
monly employed in making ordinary bronze, but 8 per 
cent, of tin is the proportion preferred by Uchatius. The 
difficulty in casting bronze, as those who have any experi¬ 
ence know full well, is that of securing homogeneity, soft 
particles of tin becoming isolated in the mass, and giving 
rise to the defect known as “ tin-pitting/' Whether we 
have lost the secret of bronze-casting, or whether in 
former times they were more skilful at the work, certain it 
is that founders of the present day are unable to secure 
so uniform an alloy as formerly This was very apparent 
when some eight or ten years ago our own Government 
adopted, for a brief time, bronze artillery. The addition 
of a small percentage of phosphorus did not mend matters, 
and the highest authorities on the subject were at a loss 
to suggest an effective remedy. Our bronze guns, too, had 
another defect which could not be overcome. After 
firing the bore became affected, and the weapon, as it was 
termed, “drooped at the muzzle/ 1 These weic f ^ two 
defects indeed that led mainly to the abandonment of the 
bronze gun in this country, and they are, too, the diffi¬ 
culties which Gen. von Uchatius appears to have over¬ 
come. He has got rid of “ tin-pitting" and his guns do 
not u droop at the muzzle 11 

Uchatius found that by subjecting the alloy in a liquid 
form to considerable pressure, he was enabled to secure 
a perfectly homogeneous mass, a result which was also 
furnished, he discovered when he had gone a step farther, 
if the molten metal was rapidly cooled. Steel-bronze is 
apparently made much in the same way as the toughened 
glass, of which we have heard so much lately. After 
being cast in a mould, the alloy is Llirust into a reservoir 
of oil, heated to a high temperature, so Lh it the metal 
suddenly cools, but only down to a certain point. Then 
the casting is withdrawn and allowed to get cold more 
gradually. A regular and crystalline structure is in this 
way produced, which has none of the defects of ordinary 
bronze. It is a moot point whether phosphorus enters 
into the composition at all. Cherusts tell us they can 
find no trace of it, but this is no absolute proof that a 
small percentage of the element was not originally con¬ 
tained in the alloy, being burnt out after it had done its 
work of harmonising the two metals. The inventor is 
rather reticent on the point, but in any case, it is very 
certain that he produces a uniform and homogeneous alloy 
of a hard crystalline nature. 

One other expedient Uchatius has recourse to in making 
his cannon, When he has cast his gun and chilled it, he 
proceeds to dilate the bore. Wedges of steel, shaped in 
the form of cones are forced into the tube of the gun 
one after another, until the calibre of the weapon has been 
increased by something like seven or eight per cent. This 
expansion or dilation of the tube has not only the effect of 
hardening or steeling the core, but also of rendering the gun 
more elastic and capable of resisting more effectually the 
strain put upon it at the moment of firing The gun, after 
this process, is in a state of elastic tension, and it is said 
that there is a pressure from without, inwards, equal to 
that which was exerted to dilate the gun in the first 
instance ; and that this is actually the case can scarcely 
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be doubted, since it is a fact that a section of the gun 
before being quite severed, will tear itself loose with con¬ 
siderable violence, and will be found on separation to 
have parLially returned to its former calibre. 

So far as practical trials have been conducted with the 
weapon, the Austrian Government have every reason to 
be satisfied with the Uchatius gun, which compares 
favourably with the Krupp steel cannon in the maLter of 
accuracy and durability ; while as regards its cost, it is 
far cheaper than any other rifled oidnance. A steel field- 
piece costs upwards of io ol , even when not protected with 
i mgs, while the iron*stcel weapon manufactured in this 
country, costs about yol sterling , the steel bronze cannon 
of Gen von Uchatius, on the other hand, are made for 
35/ apiece. 

In construction, the Austuan gun is so similar to that 
of Herr Krupp, of Essen, that the latter claimed com¬ 
pensation foi an infringement of his patent when the 
manufacture of the Uchatius gun was first commenced 
The Essen works, our readeis may know, supply not 
only Germany with steel breech-loaders, but have pro¬ 
vided the present belligerents with all Llieir modern 
artillery. Russia has still many brass cannon on hand, 
and Turkey a goodly number of Armstrongs, but 
both powers mainl} depend upon their steel Knipps 
These sLood the German army in such good stead during 
Lhe last war thaL their reputation is firmly established 
They are of crucible steel, and the breech, instead of 
being upon a hinge, or in the form of a block, moves 
round in a D-shaped socket, Lhe escape of gas being 
further prevented by rings oT phosphor-copper 

The manner in which the ordnance of this country is 
constructed is sufficiently familiar to our leaders. A tube 
of steel is encompassed by jackets of wrought-iron, and 
in this way the toughness of the latter is combined with 
the hardness of the former Alt our guns, as we have 
said, loai at the muzzle, while those of Russia, Gernuny, 
Austro-Hungary, and Turkey, are breech-loaders Italy, 
in the case of the loo-ton guns with which she intends 
to arm her Lao stupendous tunct-vessels, the Dmho 
and Damiolo, has adopted our mclhod of construction, 
except that she employs smooLh, instead of studded, pro¬ 
jectiles With Lhe employment of a gas-check at the 
base of the shot to prevent windage and so secure the 
full force of the exploding charge, the use of studs in a 
shot appears Lo be unnecessary, a sufficient spin being im¬ 
parted to the projectile by the soft metal of the gas-check 
before-named, which causes the shot to rotate after the 
manner of a Snider bullet So satisfactory, indeed, were 
the Italian trials of these projectiles last year that it is by 
no means improbable that we, too, may give up the use 
of studded shot. 

As to the comparative value of breech-loaders and 
muzzle loaders, we shall not offer an opinion. No doubt 
a muzzle-loader is the stronger weapon, because its breech 
is solid, but our cousins, the Germans, urge very justly 
that since their guns do not buist, they are quite strong 
enough Advocates of the muzzle-loading system argue 
again tint their weapon is more simple in construction 
and for this reason is to be preferred , but on the other 
hand the sponging and loading of a gun is more easy to 
effect, if it opens at the breech. Indeed, in the case of 
very heavy guns located in a casemate or on board 
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ship, the Germans reproach us with the assertion that 
we must needs have recourse to all sorts of compli¬ 
cated and awkward machineiy in loading, while in 
their case a simple pulley or crane is all that is necessary. 
Either, say they, we must expose our gunners through 
the open poit when loading, or, as in the case of the 
Thunderer , rely blindly on hydraulic apparatus to work 
the guns for us Sn stands the question , perhaps the 
present war will bring us a solution of it 

H. IUdfn Pritchard 

THE FORESTS OF PEGU 
P) elivumiry Report on the Forest and other Vegetation 
of Pegu. By Sulpice Kurz, Curator of the Herbarium, 
and Librarian, Royal Botanical Gardens, Calcutta. 
(Calcutta C. 13 Lewis, 1875.) 

NDIAN forest reports have of Lite yeais become as 
plentiful as the proverbial blackberries. The fre¬ 
quent appealance of them is a consequence that might 
be expected when we consider the wide range of coun¬ 
try which comes under the supervision of the Forest 
Department of India So far as bulk' or quantity of 
printed matter is concerned, no one can say that these 
forests are not fairly represented in the Government 
papers which appear in the course of a )ear, but the 
quality of these reports is another question They too 
often contain merely the dry details of work carried on 
during the year, and are interesting only Lo Lhose imme¬ 
diately connected with the special department fiom which 
the reports cmanaLe Occasionally, however, a report is 
issued winch in reality is something more, containing 
much valuable information on subjects connected with 
forest conservancy, and amongst such Mr. Kuiz's may be 
classified It is, in fact, rather a description of the vege¬ 
tation of Pegu, to which arc added appendices occupying 
quiLe two-thirds of the whole bulk of the volume Taking 
the actual rcpoit itself, which, as indicated in Lhe title, is 
of a preliminary character, the matter in which will be 
worked out 111 Mi. Kurz’s forthcoming book, we find it 
divided into two paits, first, the “ General Report," and 
second, the “Special Report." The general report is 
again divided into two sections- (a) A general aspect of 
the counliy, 1 Ls geological and climatological features, in 
connection with the flora, (n) A botanical description 
of Pegu, with special reference to its foiesls After a very 
brief topographical sketch of Pegu, Mr. Kurz considers 
the geological aspect of the country fiom a botanical 
point of view, which, unlike that of the true geologist, is 
not to consider the age of the rocks, &c,, but simply their 
extent and quality, fiom winch inferences may be drawn 
of the vegelation found growing upon each formation. 
The geology of Pegu is described as being very simple 
and uniform, the hills being composed solely of sand¬ 
stone, skirled at their base by a strip of diluvium, li inter¬ 
rupted by a deeper or shallower alluvium wherever 
choungs come down from the hills, and succeeded by the 
vast alluvial plains, through which Lhe Irrawaddy and 
bittang flow." The latente formation is described as being 
of the highest importance m the various floras of India, 
The term latente, as generally used by foresters in Dur- 
mah, comprises several heterogeneous rocks and soils, all 
characterised by a more or less ferruginous appearance, 
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but really connected in no other way Lhan that they are 
all permeated by hyperoxide of iron. “ No other forma¬ 
tion/’ Mr. Kurz writes, " except metamorphic and vol¬ 
canic ones, can boast of such a variety of species, in 
spite of its apparent sterility, as laterite, It is this rock 
that affects vegetation so much that the great difference 
between the floras of Malacca, Borneo, Sumatra, <Stc , 
on the one hand, and that 0/ Java on the other side, is 
produced. It is also this formation which allows so many 
Australian genera, like Melaleuca , fiteckea, Tristawa , 
Leucapogon , &c,, to spread so far to the north-west, some 
of which, like Tnslania } spread as far north as the 
Ava frontier. If all laterite plants were to be erased 
from a list of the plants of Pegu proper the flora would 
be rendered very uninteresting indeed ” 

The seasons of Pegu seem to be similar to those of 
Lower Bengal , the cold season, however, is shorter, and 
the hot, dry, as well as the rainy seasons, are eailier by a 
month than in Calcutta. The dry season ranges from 
about December to April, the cold part of which termi¬ 
nates usually, and sometimes, abruptly about the end of 
February ; during this period the Lhermometer larely 
rises above 88 ,J in the shade, sinking as low as 57° 
and sometimes to J5 U and 54° before sunrise Heavy 
dews prevail and fogs are plentiful in the early hours 
of the day, the after parts of which are clear and 
bright. During this season ram is almost unknown 
The hot part of the dry season comprises the months 
of March and April, during which tune, chiefly in 
the former month, an occasional heavy thunderstorm 
moderates the intense heat In the early part of May 
the regular monsoon rains, which cease during Novem¬ 
ber, set in The LhermomUcr, during the hot season^ 
rises lapidly to 95 0 and ioo n in the shade. The nights, 
however, are cool and refreshing. In the hoLtcst province 
of the country, at the height of the season, the thermo- , 
meter never registered above 74° before sunrise dreat | 
heat and dryness prevails in the open country, and on Lhe 
ridges, " while in the narrow valleys of the eastern slopes 
of Yomah, and in the Martaban hills, where evergreen 
forests skirt the streams, dew often falls so heavily, that 
one becomes quite wet when marching in the early 
mornings through the herbage along their bank Hut 
after an ascent of 100 or 200 feet, we meet with the same 
dryness again in the deciduous forests, as in the open 
lands It is here that we can almost every morning 
observe a white sheet of vapour in the depths of the 
valleys, resting on the forests, which enables us to appre- 
c ate clearly lhe role which evergreen forests play in the 
attraction of the currents of vapour ” 

The foregoing abstracts will serve lo show the nature of 
Mr. Kurz's report, a good deal of which is interesting It 
might, however, have been considerably condensed with¬ 
out losing any of its value, indeed Us value would have 
been much enhanced. 

Whatever advantages or disadvantages Burmah may 
present to travellers generally, to a botanist the advantage 
must be very great in having specimens ready gathered, 
and only requiring to be picked up, for we are told that 
owing to the extreme violence of the gales which prevail 
at the end of April and the beginning of May, the amount 
of old trees, branches, &c, thrown down is often astound- ! 
ing, offering an easy and fruitful harvest of specimens of 


woody plants, otherwise quite out of reach on account of 
their height At other seasons apes and squirrels are 
most useful agents for procuring flowers and fruits of 
lofty trees. Another advantage is that in the cold season 
there is an absence of mosquitoes. Space will not allow 
us to do more than mention the appendices which we 
have before referied to In the introduction to the first, 
which is a list of Burmese tiees arranged in their natural 
orders, with brief remaiks as to the quality and appear¬ 
ance of the wood, &c , we are treated to some remarks 
on the value or otherwise, of native names of plants. Mr. 
Kurz says, “ there are still very respectable botanists and 
practical men who look upon native names for plants as 
something absolutely reliable, some even believe that 
native names are preferable to scientific ones, because the 
former arc permanent, and arc not altered from one day to 
anothei, as is the case in science.” Our own experience 
is that whde .1 native name, is often a great help to the 
accurate determination of the genus or species, it is, on 
the other hand, often a delusion and a snare, for it fre¬ 
quently occurs that the same name is applied indiscrimi¬ 
nately to plants even of distinct natural orders. This, 
perhaps, is not so much the case with Indian plants as 
with plants from other countries Mr. Kurz points out 
the difficulty that must always present itself in India, 
where the same plant is known m different localities by 
different names, whereas the scientific name would be 
identical all the world over, or if not actually identical, 
certainly traceable This lengthy report concludes with 
some extracts from the author’s journal of his tours It 
is illustrated with a sketch map of Pegu, and two plates of 
a new genus Mayodcndton % named in honour of Lord 
Mayo, and one of the appendices \ ontains a boLaniCLil des¬ 
cription of tins plant. 

INFLUENCE OF CL/MATE ON PULMONARY 
CONAUMF/ION 

Influeme oj Climate tn the Prtvtniion and Treatmait of 
Pulmonary Consumption J.ctLsomian Lectures for 
1876. By Charles Theodore Williams, M.A, M.D f 
Oxon (London Smith, Elder, and Co, 1877 ) 
r I"'lIEfact that consumption is the great destroyer of 
A men and women in lhe pnme of life, nearly one- 
eighth of all the deaths winch octui being due to it, 
is moie than sufficient t> wan ant auy amount of 
minute and patient inquiry which might result m the 
prevention and more successful treatment of this terrible 
disease. Dr Williams treats the subject in Us climatic 
relations, and gives what is, in many directions, an 
elaborate and able discussion of a large amount of fresh 
data adduced with reference to the therapeutic action of 
British, Mediterranean, African, Indian, Australian, sca- 
voyage, and othrr climates, diflering widely from each 
other as regards temperature, humidity, elevation, and 
exposure to sudden changes of weather In concluding 
the inquiry he diaws some valuable conclusions as to 
those patients who ought to winter abroad, and those on 
the other hand who may remain at home, those who are 
most likely to be benefited by sea-voyages, and those 
most benefited by dry climates, and how far the tempera, 
turc and elevation is to be taken into account. The 
question of moist climates, whether hot or cold, is also 
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examined with the view of ascertaining whether such 
climates are desirable at all for consumptive patients. 
The results would have been rendered even more valu¬ 
able if the author had availed himself more freely of 
the labours of others who have written on the same 
subject 

But it is the remarkable conclusion arrived at regard- 
ng the winter climates of the south of England which 
arrests attention This conclusion is that Torquay, 
Bournemouth, Vcntnor, and the whole of the western 
end of the English Channel possess climates less be¬ 
neficial to consumptive patients than are the climates 
of Hastings, St Leonards, and the eastern end of the 
Channel; and it is thence inferred “ that it is the 
stronger influence of the Atlantic warm current and its 
accompanying winds on the shores of Devonshire and 
Cornwall, which though it raises their winter temperature 
many degices, clothing their hillsides with verdure anil 
causing what would otherwise be waste places to bloom 
with rare exotics, deprives them of the stimulating and 
bracing influence which is possessed by the less beau¬ 
tiful shores of Sussex with its breezy downs and colder 
winter climate 11 

It may be doubted if the facts warrant this very broad 
conclusion It has been shown by Buchan and Mitchell 
in their discussion of the weather and mortality of 
London, published in Jour Scot MtUorol Sandy , 
vol. iv, p 205, that the three periods of the year 
most fatal to consumptive patients are November and 
the first half of December, when the tempeiature is rapidly 
falling and is at the same time low ; in January when the 
temperature falls to its annual minimum ; but chiefly from 
March to about the middle of June, when the air is driest. 
Now these results, which arc based on the enormous popu¬ 
lation of London and the long period of thirty years, would 
have led to the expectation that the winter and spring 
climate of Torquay was certainly not less beneficial to 
consumptive patienls than that of St. Leonards. 

It seems not impi obablc, from an examination of the 
whole facts, that the discrepancy may be accounted for 
by the comparatively small number of patients whose 
cases have been discussed by Dr. Williams, viz , 243, of 
whom zoo were under medical treatment at Torquay* 
58 at VenLnor, 57 at Hastings, and 20 at Bournemouth, 
ajid to an important point missed in the discussion, vi/, 
the very different Lypes of weather which have prevailed 
in the diffeient years and the varying mortality from con¬ 
sumption attending on these types of weather It is in¬ 
dispensable in such a discussion that Labular statements 
be prepared, showing the number of patients under 
medical treatment for consumption at each place during 
each month of each year, and the results of the treatment 
as respects each patient, in order that the results may be 
compared with the meteorology of the place and year to 
which they refer Till this be done we cannot be said to 
be in a position to make any comparative statement of 
the therapeutic effects on consumptive patients of the 
climates of the different sanatoriums of the south of Eng¬ 
land , it being evident, for instance, that the relatively high 
position of Hastings as a sanatorium for consumption 
may be wholly due to a chance excess of patients sent 
there during exceptionally mild seasons, and the relatively 
low position of Bournemouth to the mere accident of one 


or two consumptive patients more than the average being 
there in a particular season when the weather happened 
to be peculiarly severe. 

OUR BOOK SHELF 

Annals of the Agronomical Observatory of Harvard 
College . Vol, xui 

We must congratulate the authorities of Harvard College 
on the publication of the Annals of the Observatory. 
The volume is the result of a large portion of the work of 
the institution during the lime that it has been without a 
director, since the death of Prof. Winlock in June 1875. 
An account is given of the several funds available for 
purpose of publication, and then follow the biographical 
notes of W. C. Bond, G. P Bond, and J Winlock, the 
several directors since the foundation in 1815. We then 
come to the details of the instruments in use and plans 
of the observatory and grounds. The work done from the 
year 1855 appears to have been chiefly the measurement 
of binary stars, transit observations, investigation of lunar 
phenomena, drawings of nebula, photographs of the sun, 
and spectroscopic observations, Lhe latter consisting 
largely of Lhe examination and drawing of the chromo¬ 
sphere In Part II. we find some thirty-four exquisitely- 
finished plates depicting the results of the foregoing 
observations, published at the expense of the Bache fund 
These were made by or under tne duection of the late 
Pi of Winlock It seems a pity that the authorities do 
not publish from time to time a selec tion of these papers 
on special subjects Part II. would be widely bought by 
astronomers if its contents were given separately, and the 
plates, which arc, perhaps, the finest accessible, were 
practically not buried in an odd volume of a lengthy 
series of “ annals.” 

Cultivated Plants; their Ft opagatioti and Improvement. 

By F W. Burbidge. (Edinburgh and London William 

Blackwood and Sons ) 

That Mr. Burbidge possesses the pen of a ready writer 
no one can deny when it is borne in mind that in a very 
short time he has produced several books on horticultural 
or gardening subiccts. His £l Domestic Floriculture,” 
published by the same firm as the present volume, was, 
up to that period, the best of Ins productions ; for though 
it was not of .1 scientific character, it was of a nature 
calculated to elevate window gardening from the mere 
habit of simply allowing a few ordinary plants to struggle 
for an existence through adverse circumstances to a sys¬ 
tem in which all might take an interest. 

The present volume is one of a different character 
from any of those which have preceded it. Mr Bur- 
bidgc, in fact, says in his Preface that the primary inten¬ 
tion of the book was as a popular handbook on plant 
propagation and improvement, with a hope also that it 
might u serve young gardeners as a stepping-stone to 
works of a higher scientific character, and more espe¬ 
cially to those of Charles Dagwin " Nevertheless, the 
chapters or sections devoted to 11 Hybridising and Cross¬ 
breeding,” “ Natural Fertilisation and Cross-breeding,” 
and “ Artificial Fertilisation and Cross-breeding," will be 
useful as bringing together from various and widely 
scattered sources, what has been done in these cognate 
branches of scientific research In these sections we 
think Mr. Burbidge has done his work well, the refer¬ 
ences to the quotations being fully given not only to 
English but also to French and German works. 

The great bulk of the volume is devoted to a “ General 
review of some of the most popular groups of cultivated 
plants, with notes on their propagation and natural affini¬ 
ties." In this the arrangement of the orders is somewhat 
novel, for instead of being classified in a scientific man¬ 
ner they are placed alphabetically. The habits and pecu- 
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liarities of the principal plants in each order are briefly 
described as well as their economic uses, together with 
notes on the most general method of propagation 

The book will no doubt meet with a wide circulation , 
the chapters on propagation, grafting, and budding, being 
of a practical character, will be useful to other readers 
besides those of a purely scientific turn. As a further 
illustration of this we may point to the chapter on Seed¬ 
saving, in which we are reminded of the excellence of the 
produce of the Continental seed farms, especially those 
of Erfurt, which arc noted for their Primulas, Stocks, 
Balsams, AsLers, &c , we are also told that the seed of 
such common plants as Cineraria and Calceolaria is, 
when of a 11 good strain,'worth from 10/ to 15/ per 
ounce, and Primula seeds even more. The book has a 
good index, always a special point of value in one in¬ 
tended for reference. 


LET TARS TO THE EDITOR 

[ The Editor doe r not hold him setf responsible /or opinions expr essrd 
by hu cor r ipoudint\ Neither can he undii(ak J to return , 
or to cor )t pond with the writers of rejected via nun r pts 
No notice is taken of anonymou\ communication* 

7 he Editor urgently requests correspondent* to hep their UtUrs as 
short as possible 7 he pres jure on his span i\ so great that it 

1 1 impossible otherwise to ensure the appear time ci'en oj com - 
niujiuattons containing interesting and no- d fads ] 

The “Hibernation" of Birds 

I thus 1 your correspondent " \ " will not object to my point¬ 
ing out that Lhe “ hibernation ’* htory which he retails in \ vTURE 
(vol xvi , p 43) has in common with duzens, not to say scoies, of 
others, the defect of being delivered at second hand, without 
even the slightly confirmatory evidence which the name of the 
observer of the marvel and of the place where it occurred would 
supply As such it may surely be dismissed to the limbo of (I 
will say) legends That which has been furnished by the Duke 
of Argyll (vol xv , p 52S) rests on a beLtcr base, and is almost 
the fir&t I have met with for which a respectable man vouches 
Far be it from me to deny the possibility of a miracle being 
wroughl in Persia, but I confess that without impugning Sir 
John McNeill’s veracity, I simply refuse to believe the story 
except I regard as miraculous Lhe mculcnL he relates Now there 
is a common supposition that miracles are only performed with 
some woi thy end in view, and, moreover, that unless a miracle 
ib recognised as such by the witnesses thereto its effect is nullified 
This supposition may, however, be wrong, lor 1L is luril to con¬ 
ceive what may have been the uid of this miracle, and its super¬ 
natural quality is clearly not acknowledged by the distinguished 
persons present One would find greater satisfaction, per¬ 
haps, if the Duke of Argyll had expressed his belief in it, but 
he contents lnmself wiLh saying that lie had “ frequently heard " 
lus brolher-in law relate the circumstance The identity of this 
phrase with that said to have been used by another great man on 
another occasion is very striking, and since Lhe story, though 
old, is short, perhaps you will let me tell it I have heard that 
King George IV, tome years before Ins death, was strongly 
possessed with Lhe notion that he had been present at the battle 
of Waterloo Once as lie was recounting his personal adven¬ 
tures on that eventful day, he perceived some uncuurtly sign of 
incredulity shown by one of his audience Turning to the late 
Duke of Wellington, who waa of Lhe company, lie appealed to 
him—“Isn't that true, Arthur?" The adroit reply was—“ I 
have frequently heard your Majesty say so " 

May 19 The Reviewer of Pai m^n’s Work 


Barlow's and Laslett’s Determination of the Elasticity 
and Strength of Timber 

On comparing the results of Mr Barlow's determination or 
the modulus of elasticity of Teak Limber, given in his “ Strength 
of Materials,” p. 82, sixth edition, with the results of different 
Dutch investigators on Djati timber of Java, 1 was struck by 
Lhe great difference between those resulLs, those of Mr Barlow 
being very much lugher than the others, though leak of British 
India and Javanese Djati are merely different names for the same 
■pedes, Tectona grandis, L , of tke family Verbenaceae My 
own experiments, which will, I hope, be afterwards published 


in my inaugural dissertation, show also the complete identity 
between Teak and Djati This led me to detect a serious error 
in Mr Barlow's calculations He measures the deflection pro¬ 
duced by a certain weight of a batten 7 feet by 2 inches square, 
supported at both ends on two props, the bearing distance being 
6 feet, as is staled on p 67 in the general description of his 
arrangements. The value of E is found in this case by the 
formula— 

E = P w 
16 ad *5 

in which / is the bearing distance ; in the case of Mr Barlow, 
equal to 6 feet Now all Mr Barlow’s E 's are calculated by 
introducing l — 7 feet instead of / = 6 feet, as should be , the 
consequence is that all those values are too great So fur Teak 
timber the value of E is found to be = 603,600 lbs , while the 
true value is E = 380,023 lbs on the square inch Also in the 
formula for the strength— 


/ is the bearing distance, Mr Barlow calculates S = 2,462, 
taking / - 7 feet, the real value being S — 2,rto 5 for / — 
6 feet 

Mr Thomas Laslett, in lus “Timber and Timber-trees” 
(London : Macmillan and Co , 1875), following the arrange¬ 
ments of Mr Bailow, commits the same error On p 42 he tells 
ua that m all his expenmenLs pieces were taken 2" X 2- X 84“ = 
336 cubic inches, and that each piece was placed upon supports 
exactly 6 feet apart But for / is taken, instead of the bearing 
distance 6 feet, the whole length 7 feet. So all the numbers for 
the moduli of elasticity of the different woods calculated by Mr. 

T ftslett are too great m the proportion 7 3 6', and the numbers 

for the strength in the proportion 7 6 

The reduced values for E from Mr Laslett, namely, E = 
362,870 and E 305,876, and that from Mr Barlow, E — 
580,023, agree tolerably well with the mean results of Dutch 
investigators, E ~ 404,210, and much better Lhan does the un¬ 
corrected value, E — 555,180 Other determinations of the E 
of Teak timber are not known to me 

The results of Mr. Barlow were already published in the year 
lS r 7 Since that time several editions of this valuable work have 
appeared , in llie year 1S67 the sixth edition, revised by his two 
sons General Morin gives in his “ Resistance des Mat^neux ” 
all llie results of Mr Barlow on timber, reduced to metric 
weights and measures Also MM. Chevandier and Wertheim, in 
their “ Memoire sur les Proprieties Mecamques du Bois.” It is 
scarcely to be believed that none of these eminent men, nor any 
one elsi, have remarked this error m the calculation of Mr 
Barlow's often used numbers S Fh.be 

Haarlem, Holland 

Basking Sh^rk 

I 1 mink it but just to Prof. Bocagc to ask you to publish the 
inclosed letter, which only reached me on the lirst of this month, 
owing to its having been sent to a wrong address. I regret that 
I overlooked Signor Lapcllo’s memoir on Sdaehe maxima , which 
was bo plainly indicated in the Zoological Record for 1869 I 
had, indeed, the “ Catalogs dos peixes de Portugal que existem 
no Museu de Lisboa, par F. de Brito Capello," which was pub¬ 
lished in No vi of the Lisbon Journal of Science, but No. vn , 
which the author (whose kindnesses to me when at Lisbon, in 
iS6K, I cannot forget) sent to me, I never got, anil hence one 
cause of my oversight. E. Perckvai Weight 

Trinity College, Dublin 

Ltsbonne , le 14 fevner, 1877 

Monsieur et honor* Confrere,— Dans l’article que voui 
avez publu* dans H Nature sur le “Basking Shark," vous aver, 
comme le Professeur Paul Gervais et d’autres, attnbue M. 
Steenstrup la decouvertc des appareils tamisants ou fonons 
branchiaux du squale pclcnn ou Squalus maxim u? Si vous 
vous donnez la peine de consulter No. vii du Journal des 
Sciences Math , Thys ct Na f de Lubonne , vous y trouverez, i 
p 236, la description de cet appared ; vous trouverez eg ale men t 
ces appareils figures sur la planche qui accompagne cet article 
et qui contient aussi la figure du poisson La description et la 
figure des appareils branchiaux ou des fanons branchiaux du 
Sq maximus (ct des espfcces congcntres) ont etc done publies 
par M Capello, aide natumliste au Museum de Llsbonne, en 
aofit de 1869 , c’esbk-dirc 4 ansavantla publication de l’article 
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de M. Steenatmp Si vous consultez lc Record 0/ Zoological 
Literature pour 1869 (vol vi ), vous y trouverez, p 139 — 

11 Selaehe mixtma —A detailed description and figure of an 
example from Lhe coaat oT Portugal is given by M Capcllo 
under llie name of Cetoi hinut blamvilln^ Jom. Ae St I ishon l 
No vji , p 233/' 

Je vous en\oie par la posle Je No vii du Jour de r Sc de 
Lixboune J, N II ardo^a Rocauk 

Gold in Carboniferous Conglomerate 

Many oT your readers are awaic that the fact of the occurrence 
of gold in Lower Carbunlferous conglomerate as in New South 
Wales is not at all new. The Gay's River Gold Field of Nova 
Scotia, where the gold occurs in Lower Carboniferous conglo¬ 
merate resting on the edges of Cambrian slates having small 
veins of aunlerous quartz, was first pointed out by Prof llartt 
and elaborated by myself in a paper communicated to the Nova 
Scotian Institute of Natm.il Science in 1866 In Lawson's 
" Accndian Geology," of 1868, the same fact is referred to; also 
In Seluna, Prof. R. Jones received specimens of Lhe conglo¬ 
merate from me in Parh, 1867, to satisfy Sir R J Murchison 
of the fad In Lhe collection of ores anil concrete minerals sent 
by H S. Poole, Lsq , Government Inspei tor of Mines to the 
Centennial Exhibition, in my charge, was a very instructive 
specimen of slate with a little of the conglomeiate attached, 
having a beautiful display of gold. This was much adnured 
The conglomerate of Gay's River is overlaid by limestone with 
Lower Carbondtious fauna and gypsums. The conglomerate is 
worked sLill with good results D IloNJfc \man 

Provincial Museum, Halifax, Nova Scotia 

Japanese Mirrors 

A SHORT lime ago a friend showed me a curious effect, which 
I had previously heard of, but had never seen, lhe ladies of 
Japan use, in making their toilet, a small round minor abuut 
to \ Inch in thickness, made of a I ind of speculum metal, biigklly 
polished and Loated with meicury At the back there are usually 
various devices, Japanese or C hinese written characters, badges, 

„ standing in strong relief, and brightly polished like the front 
suifaee Now if the direct rays of the i -un aie allowed to fall 
upun the r ront of the mirror and are then reflected on to a screen, 
in a great many cases, though not in all, the figures at Lhe back 
will appear to shine through the substance of the mirror as 
bright lines upon a moderately brighl ground 

1 have since Lned several minors as sold in the shops, and in 
most cases Lhe appearance described has been obscivtd with 
more or less distinctness 

I have been unable Lo find a satisfactory explanation of lliw 
fact, but on considering the mode of manufacture 1 was Jed to 
suppose that the pressure lo which the mirror was subjected 
fluring polishing, and which is greatest un the parts in icJkJ, vus 
concerned in the production ot Lhe figures. On pulling Lins tu 
the test by nibbing the back of the mirror with a blunt pointed 
instrument, and permitting the rayB of the sun to be reflected 
from the front surface, a bright line appeared in the image cor¬ 
responding to Lhe position ol Lhe part rubbed This experiment 
1a quite easy to repeat, a scraLch with a knife or with any other 
hard body is sufficient It would seem as if the pressure upon 
the back during polishing caused some change in the reflecting 
surface corresponding to the raised parts whereby the amount of 
light leflected was greater ; or supposing that of the light which 
falls upon lhe surface, a pari is absorbed and the rest reflected, 
those parts corresponding to the raised portions on the back arc 
altered by the pressure in such a way that less is absorbed, and 
therefore a bright image appears This, of course, is nut an 
explanation of (he phenomenon, but I put il forward as perhaps 
indicating the direction in which a true explanation may be 
looked for 

The following account or the manufacture of the Japanese 
mirrors is taken from a paper by Dr Geerts, read before the 
Asiatic Society of Japan, and appearing in their Transactions for 
1875 - 76 , p. 39 — 

“ Por preparing the mould, which consists of two halves, put 
together with their concave surfaces, the workman fust powders 
a land of rough plastic day, and mixes this with levigated 
powder of a blackish 14 tuff-stone ” and a little charcoal powder 
and water, till the paste is plastic and suitable for being moulded. 
It is then roughly formed by the aid of a wooden frame into square 
or round calces ; the surface of the latter is covered with a levi¬ 


gated half-liquid mixture oT powdered ,£ chamotte " (old crucibles 
which have served for melting bronze or copper) and water. 
Thus well prepared, the blackish paste in the frame receives the 
concave designs by the aid of woodcuts, cut in relief. The two 
halves of the mould are put together in the frame and dried. 
Several of these flat moulds are then placed in a melting box 
made of clay and "chamotte” This box has on Lhe top an 
opening, Into which the liquid bronze is poured, after it hab beem 
melted in small fire proof clay crucibles, The liquid metal 
naturally fills all openings inside Lhe box, and consequently also 
the cavities of the moulds For minors of first quality the fol¬ 
lowing metal mixture is uped in one of the largest mirror 
foundries 111 Kioto — 


Lead 

5 parts. 

Tib 

15 .p 

Copper 

80 „ 


loo 

mirroi 1 . of infeuor quality is taken- — 


Lead 

10 paits 

Natural sulphide of lead ami antimony 

10 ,, 

Copper 

80 ,, 


100 




11 Aflei being tookd the mdling-box and moulds are crushed 
ard Llic minor-) taken away '1 hese are then cut, scouted, and filed 
until the minor is roughly finished They are then first polished 
with a polishing ponder called to-no-Ki y which cohmsU of the 
levigated powder of a solt kind of whetstone (to-rs/n) found in 
Y.imato and many other places Secondly, the mirrors are 
polished with a piece d! charcoal and walei, the charcoal of the 
wood, ho no- kt (Afaqnoha hypoleuea) being preferred as the 
best for this purpose When the smface ol the mirror 13 well 
polished it is covered with a layer ot mercury amalgam, con¬ 
sisting of quicksilver, tin, and a httle lead The amalgam IS 
rubbed vigorously with a piece of soft leather, which manipula¬ 
tion must be continued for a long Lime until the excess of mercury 
is expelled and the nurror has got a fine, bright, reflecting 
surface" R W. Aikinson 

University of Tokio, Japan 


THE HELEN NT l L PERIOD OF MAGNETIC 
VARIATIONS , AND OF .SUN-SPOT ERE- 
QUENC V 

CENTURY and half ago Giaham discovered that 
the north end of a magnetic needle moved from 
morning till afternoon towards the west, returning there¬ 
after to Us most easLerly position in the morning again. 
Van Swinden, who, half a century later, studied this 
phenomenon during several yeais, occupied himself 
greatly with the deviations from lhe diurnal law. One of 
these, the occurrence o( the greatest westerly position 
before noon or after 4 PM, he found to happen moat 
frequently in 1776, the number of times increasing from 
1772, and diminishing from the yeai of maximum till 
17S0. He Lhen asked lhe question whether there was 
not a period of eight year* Van Swinden’s results were 
greatly affected by imperfections of his instrument, and 
wc can only consider that the excess of irregular days in 
1776 was probably chiefly due to real causes. 

Though several senes of magnetic observations were 
made during the eighteenth century, and two senes early 
in this (those of Beaufoy and Arago), yet, as far as I can 
discover, Kaemtz seems (in 1836) to have been the first to 
remark that the mean value of the diurnal oscillation of 
the magnetic needle was not constant, but varied from 
year to year this conclusion he founded on Cassini’s 
observations, which gave the mean oscillation 9'7i in 
1784, and 15V0 in 1787. The illustrious Gauss drew 
more distinct attention to the fact, for, in studying the 
observations made at Gottingen in the years 1834 to 1837, 
lie pointed out that the mean diurnal oscillation for each 
month in the second ) ear was greater than that for the 
corresponding month of the first year ; and that a similar 
increase was to be found in Lhe third year compared with 
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the second. This increase Gauss did not think could 
go on long, and he predicted that by continuing the 
observations for several years, an oscillation in the mean 
value would present itself It is not a little curious that 
in discussing the Gottingen observations for the next 
three years, Dr. Goldschmidt should have failed to remark 
that the maximum was attained in 1837, and that there¬ 
after the mean diurnal oscillation was diminishing This 
was reserved for Dr. Lamont, the distinguished astronomer 
of Munich, who, in the end of 1845, by adding the mean 
oscillations obtained from his own observations in 1842- 
1845, to those already found for the preceding years at 
Gbttingen, was able to state that the minimum was then 
attained, but that a longer series 0/ observations was re¬ 
quired, in order to determine the law of the oscillation. 

It was only in the end of 1851, when the maximum 
oscillation (which occurred in 1H48-49) was decidedly 
past, and the mean oscillation had again begun to dimi¬ 
nish in value, that Dr. Lamonl published his conclusion 
that the diurnal oscillation of magnetic declination (as 
well as of magnetic force) obeyed a law whose mean 
duration was nearly 10^ years. For the determination of 
this mean he employed the epoch of maximum oscilla¬ 
tions shown by Cassini's observations in 1787 (already 
noticed by Kaemtz), and he assumed that there were six 
periods from that date till 1849 

Schwabe had previously, from his persevering observa¬ 
tions of the number of spots on the sun's surface, arrived 
at the conclusion that these obeyed a decennial law, so 
that the number was a maximum in 1828, 1837, and 1848, 
while it was a minimum in iRjj and 1843. The agree¬ 
ment of the epochs, 1843 and 184s, with those of mini¬ 
mum and maximum magnetic disturbance deduced by 
Sir E. Sabmc from the observations made in the colonial 
observatories, was at once remarked by him, as well as 
that of Lamont’s epochs with those of Schwabe. 

This coincidence was also immediately afterward*, and 
quite independently, brought to public notice by Ur 
Wolf, of Bern (now of Zurich), and M. Gautier, of 
Geneva It is, however, with the important labours of 
the former of these philosophers that we arc most con¬ 
cerned, Dr. Wolf began at once a systematic search for 
observations of sun-spots, and examined hundreds of 
volumes printed and in manuscript, dating fiom the first 
discovery of the existence of spots on the sun's surface. 
All the observations thus accumulated he has endeavoured 
to connect and to reduce to a common unit; and from the 
□umbers thus obtained he has concluded that the sun¬ 
spot period, as well as that of the magnetic variations, 
occupies on the average nj years. 

One great cause of the difference between the results 
of the Munich and Zurich astronomers is to be found in 
the interval 17S7 to i8z8 According to the former, 
three periods ought to have occurred in this interval, 
according to the latter, only one maximum happened, tn 
fact r between the two of 1787 and 1818 Dr. Wolf has 
concluded, from the magnetic observations of Gilpin 
(1786-1806), that a minimum of the diurnal oscillation of 
the magnetic needle occurred in 1796, and a maximum 
in 1803, and these epochs he has supported by the 
observations of the numbers of sun-spots, as well as of 
those of the aurora borealis, a phenomenon known to be 
associated with magnetic disturbance, and to have the 
lame epochs of frequency. On Lhe other hand, Dr. 
Lamonl has maintained that Gilpin's observations are 
without value, as his needle was supported on a steel 
pivot, and sometimes did not move freely , he has also 
objected to the observations of sun-spot frequency made 
during the time in question, that they were made rarely, 
without any common system, and by few observers, some 
having at tunes seen no spots when others saw many. 

If we could assume with the astronomer of Munich 
that Gilpin's observations and those of sun-spot and 
auroral frequency made at the s^me time are worthless, 


all our knowledge of the epochs of magnetic oscillations 
since 1818, and of sun-spot frequency since 1826, would 
induce us to conclude that there were really three periods 
during the thirty-one years 1787-1818. If, however, any 
value can be given to the observations during that inter¬ 
val, it is not allowable to assume that the durations of the 
periods have always been the same, the more especially 
that we know the period has varied in length from eight 
to twelve years within the last half century. That some 
value is due to observations of three different phenomena 
has been allowed by most writers, and Dr Wolffs period 
of 11J y ears has, in consequence, been accepted by many 
of the most eminent men of science who have had occa¬ 
sion to allude to the subject. 

Having had to study this question in connection with 
the results of observations made during twenty-three 
years at Trevandrum, I have examined with care the 
magnetic observations of the last and the presem cen¬ 
tury, determined the exact times for which the yearly 
mean diurnal oscillation of the magnetic needle was a 
maximum or minimum, and have arrived at the following 
conclusions .— 1 

1st. That there are not sufficient grounds for rejecting 
the observations of Gilpin, which appear to be in general 
Irustwoithy as regards the change of mean posuion of the 
needle from year to year, and of the diurnal range from 
winter to summer 

2nd. That these observations should, according to the 
mean law, show a maximum near 1797, and another 
should have occurred near 1807. I have found that they 
do indicate a maximum in the former year ; and though 
another maximum appears in 1803, Lhat there are grounds 
for believing the maximum may really have occuned after 
1806, when Gilpin's senes terminated 

II has to be stated, however, that the maximum shown 
by Gil pin’s observations in 1797 is very small ; that Lhe 
whole interval between the preceding and following mini¬ 
mum is not six years ; and that no such short period and 
small maximum have been observed during the last half 
century. Since, however, Lhe shortness of the period and 
the smallness of the maximum are both confirmed by the 
observations known to us of the frequency of sun-spots 
and of the aurora borealis, I can only conclude, in con¬ 
formity with the facts, that both these were real pheno¬ 
mena, which may yet be repeated and aid in the deter¬ 
mination of the cause of the decennial period The mean 
duration of the period at which I arrive is therefore 
almost exactly that which Dr Lamont had previously 
obtained, or 1045 years. 

For this result the facts have been taken as they present 
themselves , since it would be difficult to conclude Lhat 
the observers of all the three phenomena could have erred 
in the same way during nearly twenty years. In addition 
to this, after a careful study of Dr. Wolf’s sun-spot numbers, 

I find it impossible to accept his period of irj years. 
How ill the facts satisfy this result may be shown by two 
comparisons in which the epochs accepted by the Zurich 
astronomer arc employed. 

Thus a maximum of the magnetic oscillation ocruircd 
in 1787 by the observations of Cassini and Gilpin ; this 
epoch has been confirmed nearly by Dr Wolf's sun-spot 
numbers, and by Frof Loumis for the auroral frequency. 
We have then the last observed maximum 18709, about 
which there can be no doubt. In the interval between 
these two maxima there were, according to Dr. Wolf, only 
seven periods, consequently we have— 

1S70 9—1787 1 83 6 

' J rr- 11 94 years. 

7 7 

a period which differs as much from his mean period as 
that does from Dr Lamont’s. If on the other hand we 
take one of Dr. Wolf’s sun-spot epochs about eighty years 

1 Sec fl On the DtccDcial Period,” &' , A’*'/ Ai* J-din , xavii , 
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before 1787, and employ the number of periods he has 
hum elf given for the interval, we find— 


17S 7 3— ^705 5 _ 
8 " 


81 8 

- 10 23 years 


If, then, we commence with the epoch of 1787 and 
compare it with any epoch of maximum since, we shall 
always find for Lhe mean duration at the least 11 9 years 
according to Dr. Wolf, and if we compare it wiih any 
of the epochs given by him upwards of eighty years before, 
we shall never find a greater mean than 1075 years, and 
this result includes an interval of 172 years before 1787, 
with all the uncertainty of the earlier epochs. This great 
difference of more than one year in the mean duration, as 
derived from eighty-four years after 1787, and eighty-two 
to 172 years before, disappears to a great extent if we 
admit three periods between 1787 and 1818. 

It has been already remarked that the duration of a 
peiiod is not constant, but varies within certain limits 
The question natuially presents itself—Does this variation 
follow any law, or is it accidental, increasing one year and 
diminishing Lhe next ? The number of periods for which 
we have the epochs of maxima and minima of the diurnal 
oscillation of the magnetic needle accurately determined, 
is not sufficient for any very sure reply At the same 
time Lhe results I have obtained indicate a period of 
nearly forty-two years for the repetition of the variations in 
question , and if this conclusion is confiimed by next maxi¬ 
mum, that should occur in the year 1879 It may also be 
pointed out that according to the law of foity-two years 
a maximum should have occurred in 1818-42 =? 1776 
Now this year, according to Dr Wolf, was a year of mini¬ 
mum The variation of his sun-spot numbers for that 
period, it appears to me, is not sufficient to give his con¬ 
clusion much weight ; while, on the other hand, Van 
Swindcn’s result, which it is extremely probable was 
a consequence of the decennial law, gives 1776 for the 
year of maximum , and that it was so is further sup¬ 
ported by the magnetic observations of CoLtc, at Mont¬ 
morency The exceptional period about 1797 shows, 
however, that any definite conclusion from observations 
during the last sixty years may be impossible, since causes 
of variation exist with which wc are insufficiently ac¬ 
quainted as yet 

When we compare the mean range of the diurnal osed- 
lation of lhe needle for the year in which it is a maximum 
with that for the year of minimum at any station, we find 
that the ratio of the two is very nearly constant for places 
so widely separated as Toronto, Dublin, Trevandrum, and 
Hobarlon. I have also found that the law of the diurnal 
movement is Lhe same in the year for which the lange is 
least, and in that for which it is greatest. This shows 
that it is the same cause which is acting, the variation 
being one of intensity only. Since few or no sun-spots 
arc visible in the years of minimum range, we perceive 
that the sun-spots happen only when the intensity of the 
force producing the magnetic variations exceeds a given 
value It also appears that considerable variations in the 
amount of magnetic disturbance may exist near the equa- 
toi when there are few or no sun-spots , and, on the other 
hand, that the spotted surface of the sun may be a maxi¬ 
mum, and no corresponding increase of the magnetic 
oscillations be visible. The latter are, however, excep¬ 
tional cases, since increases of sun-spots and of magnetic 
movements occur frequently near the same time ; the 
jncrease of the one, however, bears no constant propor¬ 
tion to that of the other. 

It has been already stated that the ratio of the diurnal 
oscillation of the needle in the year of maximum to that in 
the year of minimum is very nearly constant for places very 
widely separated from each other ; there are, however, 
slight v?nations in the ratio shown at some places , thus, 
although it 15 nearly the same at Toronto, Dublin, Trevan¬ 
drum, and Hobarton (1-55), it is slightly greater for Munich 


and Lisbon (171) This 15 probably due to the action of 
disturbances which are known to obey local laws. I have 
also found for Trevandrum, nearly on the magnetic equa¬ 
tor, that the disturbances, or the deviations of the mag¬ 
netic needle fiom the mean position, do not show exactly 
the same epochs of maximum and minimum in the de¬ 
cennial period when different hours arc considered. Thus, 
though the cause is cosmic, the actions appear to be in¬ 
fluenced, though but slightly, by circumstances oflocahty. 

When %vc seek for the cause of the decennial period, 
we are met at first by the three phenomena which obey 
this law the magnetic variations, the sun-spots, and the 
aurora borealis The connection between the first and 
third is so marked, that if a magnetic disturbance com¬ 
mences during the day in a high latitude, it is quite cer¬ 
tain that the aurora will be seen as soon as the disappear¬ 
ance of sunlight permits. This is a fact I have verified 
during several years' observations in the south of Scotland, 
both these phenomena are results of electrical motions 
It did not seem improbable then that the solar spots 
might be connected wiLh disturbances of electrical equi¬ 
librium, and that these might be due to the different 
electrical states of the sun and of the planets. 

We do not know, however, of any planet with a period 
of ten and a half years, nor of any combination of planetary 
positions which would produce such a period My own 
researches have failed in connecting the variations of the 
sun's spotted surface with the time of revolution of any 
planet by a law which holds for different decennial 
periods This fact, however, does not disprove a planetary 
action We are unacquainted with the nature of the 
medium through which lhe electrical actions producing 
the magnetic variations are conveyed. Physicists seek 
to reduce the phenomena of nature to the fewest possible 
factors many then have been induced to believe that 
electrical and magnetical actions are conveyed by the 
same ethereal medium which we believe transmits heat 
and light The facts do not appear to be easily ex¬ 
plained by such a h>poLhesis , thus I have found that 
certain electrical actions of the sun producing marked 
diminutions of the earth's magnetic force happen exactly 
at successive intervals of twenty-six days; when one point 
or meridian of the sun returns to the same position rela¬ 
tively to the earth ; this action, similar to that of a beam 
of light reflected from a revolving mirror, which illuminates 
a particular point only at the same part of iLs revolution, 
has no resemblance to Lhat of light and heat, which are 
propagated equally in all directions 

If, then, we can suppose that the electrical medium is 
disposed unsymmetncally around the sun, that the dis¬ 
position and extension varies, it is obvious thaL the sup¬ 
posed planetary actions would also vary, and might be 
quite different for different parts of their orbits, in dif¬ 
ferent decennial periods This suggestion may explain 
why I have not been able to find a law remaining the 
same in the diffeient periods ; and it is not opposed to 
the conclusions of Messrs De la Rue, Stewart, and 
Loevvy, who have found very remarkable relations be¬ 
tween certain positions of the planets and the amount of 
the sun’s spotted surface during a single decennial 
period 

Any hypothesis which seeks to explain the mode of 
production of the sun-spots (by cyclones or otherwise) 
must also explain why the causes become insufficient for 
their production every ten and a half years. M. Faye, 
the distinguished French astronomer, considers that the 
prime cause of sun-spots is to be found in the excess of 
heat radiated , 30 that the spots are the symptoms of a 
dying sun ; that wc have in fact here a phenomenon like 
the flickering of an expiring lamp which may have a 
periodical character. Such a hypothesis will scarcely 
satisfy the demands of science, but wc must evidently 
wait for more facts before any satisfactory theory can be 
proposed. John Allan Broun 
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HOW TO DRAW A STRAIGHT IJNFD | 

'T'HE great geometrician Euclid, before demonstrating 
to us the various propositions contained in his 
,f Elements of Geometry/' requires that we should be 
able to effect certain processes. These Postulates , as 
the requirements are termed, may roughly be said to 
demand that we should be able to describe straight lines 
and circles. And so great is the veneration that is paid 
to this master-geometrician, that there are many who 
would refuse the designation of “ geometrical ” to a 
demonstration which requires any other construction 
than can be effected by straight lines and circles Hence 
many problems—such as, for example, the tnsection of 
an angle—which can readily be effected by employing 
other simple means, are said to have no geometrical 
solution, since they cannot be solved by straight lines 
and circles only 

It becomes then interesting to inquire how we can 
effect these preliminary requirements, how we can de¬ 
scribe these circles and these straight lines, with as much 
accuracy as the physical circumstances of the problems 
will admit of. 

As regards the circle wc encounter no difficulty. 
Taking Euclid’s definition, and assuming, as of course 
we must, that our surface on which we wish to describe I 
the circle is a plane, we see that we have only to nnke 
our tracing-point preserve a distance from the given 
centre of the circle constant and equal to the required 
radius. This can readily be effected by taking a Hat 
piece of any form, such as the piere of carboard I have 
here, and passing a pivot which is fixed to the given 
surface at the given centre through a hole in the piece, 
and a tracer or pencil through another hole in it who«*e 
distance from the first is equal to the given radius , we 
shall then, by moving the pencil, be able, even with this 
rude apparatus, to describe a circle with considerable 
accuracy and ease , and when we come to employ veiy 
small holes and pivots, or even larger ones turned with 
all that marvellous truth which the lathe affords, we shall 
get a result unequalled perhaps among mechanical ap¬ 
paratus for the smoothness and accuracy of its move¬ 
ment The apparatus l have just described is of course 
nothing but a simple form of a pair of compass?*, and 
it is usual to say Lhat the third Postulate postulates the 
compasses. 

But the straight line, how arc we going to describe 
that? Euclid defines it as “lying evenly between its 
extreme points.” This does not help us much Our 
text-books say that the first and second Postulates pos¬ 
tulate a ruler. But surely that is begging the question 
If we are to draw a straight line with a ruler, the ruler 
must itself have a straight edge , and how are v e going 
to make the edge straight ? VVe come back to our stait- 
ing-point. 

Now I wish you clearly to understand the difference 
between the method I just now employed for describing a 
circle, and the ruler method of describing a straight line 
If I applied the ruler method to the description of a 
circle I should take a circular lamina, such as a penny, 
and trace my circle by passing the pencil round the 
edge, and I should have ihe same difficulty that 1 had 
with the straight-edge, for I should first have to make 
the lamina itself circular But the other method I em¬ 
ployed involves no begging the question I do not first 
assume that I have a circle and then use it to trace one, 
but simply require that the distance between two points 
shall be invariable. I am of course aware that we do em¬ 
ploy circles in our simple compass, the pivot and the hole 
in the moving piece which it fits arc such , but they are 
used not because they are the curves we want to describe 
(they are not so, but are of a different size), as is the case 

' I rc‘uro at South Krmmfjtnn in connection wiih ihe Loan Collection >>f 
Sricniific Apparatus, by A D Kempe, H X 


with the straight-edge, but because, through the impos¬ 
sibility of constructing pivots or holes of no finite dimen¬ 
sions, we are forced to adopt the best substitute we can 
for making one point in the moving piece remain at the 
same spot. If wc employ a very small pivot and hole, 
though they he not truly circular, the error in the descrip¬ 
tion of a circle of moderate dimensions will be practically 
infinitesimal, not perhaps varying beyond the width of the 
thinnest line which the tracer can be made to describe ; 
and even when we employ large pivots and holes we shall 
get results as accurate, because those pivots and holes 
may be made by the employment of very small ones in 
the machine which makes them 

It appears, then, that although we have an easy and 
accurate method of describing a circle, we have at first 
sight no corresponding means of describing a straight 
line , and there would seem to be a substantial difficulty 
in producing what mathematicians call the simplest curve, 
so Lhat ihe question how to get over that difficulty be¬ 
comes one of a decided theoretical interest. 

Nor is the interest theoretical only, for Lhc question is 
one of direct importance to the practical mechanician 
In a large number of machines and scicntiiic apparatus 
it is requisite lhat some point or points should move accu¬ 
rately in a straight line with as little friction as possible 
If the ruler principle is adopted, and the point is kept in 
its path by guides, we have, besides the initial difficulty of 
making the guides truly straight, the wear and tear pro¬ 
duced by the friction of the sliding surfaces, and the 
deformation produced by changes of temperature and 
varying strains. It becomes therefore ot real conse¬ 
quence to obtain, if possible, some method which shall 
not involve these objectionable features, but possess the 
accuracy and ease of movement which characterises our 
cucle-producing apparatus 

Turning to that apparatus we notice that all that is 
requisite to draw with accuracy a cirJe of any given 
radius is to have the distance between lhc pivot and the 
tracer properly determined, and if I pivot a serond 
11 piece ” to the fixed surface at a second point having a 
tracer as the first piece has, by properly determining the 
distance between the second tracer and pivot l can 
describe a second cirile whose radius bears any propor¬ 
tion l please to that of the first circle. Now, removing 
the tracers, let me pivot .1 third piece to these two radial 
pieces, as 1 may call them, at the points where the tracers 
were, and let me fix a tracer at any point on this third or 
travt} sin if piece You will at once see that if the radial 
pieces were big enough the tracer would describe circles 
or pnmons cf circles on tlnm } though they are in motion, 
with the same ease and accuracy as in the case of the 
| simple circle drawing apparatus ; the tracer will not how¬ 
ever descubc a circle on th 11 jiveti surface but a comp 1- 
! eated curve 

This curve will, howevei, be described wiih all the ease 
and accuracy of movement with which the circles were 
described, and if I wish to reproduce in a second appa- 
I ratus the curves which I produce with this, I have only to 
get the distances between the pivots and tracers accu- 
] rately the same m both cases, and the curves will .also be 
accurately the same, I could of course go on adding fresh 
I pieces (til libitum , and I should get points on the structure 
1 produced, descnb’ng in general very complicated curves, 

1 but with the same results .as to accuracy and smoothness, 
the refit odtutton of any particular curve depending solely 
on the correct determination of a certain definite number 
of <it statues 

These systems, built up of pieces pointed or pivoted 
together, and turning about pivots attached to a fixed 
base, so that the \arious points on the pieces all describe 
definite curves, I shall term “ link-motions,” the pieces 
being termed “links.” As, however, it sometimes fmili- 
Utes the consideration of the properties of these struc¬ 
tures to regard them apart from the base to which they 
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are pivoted, the woid “ linkage ” is employed to denote any 
combination of pieces pivoted together. When such a 
combination is pivoted in any way to a fixed base, the 
motion of points on it not being necessarily confined to 
fixed paths, the link structure is called a “linkwork ” a 
“linkwork” in which the motion of every point is in some 
definite path being, as before stated, termed a “ hnk- 
motion ” I shall only add 10 these expressions two more 
the point of a hnk-moiion which describes any curve is 
called a “graph, 11 the curve being called a “gram ” 


^ >6 1 



The consideration of Lhe various properties of these 
“linkages” has occupied much attention of late years 
among mathematicians, and is a subject of much com¬ 
plexity and difficulty With the purely mathematical 
side of the question I do not, however, propose to deal lo- 
day, as we shall have quite enough to do if we coniine 
our attention to the practical results which mathemati¬ 
cians have obtained, and which I believe only mathemati¬ 
cians could have obiaincd That these results are valuable 
cannot, I think, be doubted, though it may well be that 
their great beauty has led some to attribute to them an 
importance which they do not renlly possess , and it 
may be that fifty years ago they would have had a value 
which, through the great improvements that modern 
mechanicians have (Heeled in the production of Irue 
planes, rulers and other exact mechanical structures, can¬ 
not now be ascribed to them ilut linkages have not at 
present, 1 think, been sufficiently put before tlie mecha¬ 
nician to enable us to say what value should really be set 
upon them 

The practical results obtained by the use of linkages 
are but few in number, and are closely connected with the 
problem of “ straight-lmc motion/' having in fact been 
discovered during the investigation of that problem, and 
I shall be naturally led to consider them if I make 
“straight-line motion” the backbone of my lecture 
Before, however, plunging into the midst of these link¬ 
ages it will be useful to know how we can practically 
construct such models as we require , and here is one of 
the great advantages of our subject—wc can get our 



brother, Mr. H. R Kempe, in the following way. The 
bases are thin deal boards painted black , the links are 
neatly shaped out of thick cardboard (it is hard woik 
making them, you have to sharpen your knife about every 
ten minutes, as the cardboard turns the edge very 
rapidly) ; the pivots are little rivets made of catgut, the 



heads being formed by pressing the face of a heafed steel 
chisel on the ends of the gut after it is passed through 
the holes in the links , this gives a very firm and smoothly 
working joint More durable links may be made of tin¬ 
plate , Lhe pivot-holes must in ibis case be punched, and 
the eyelets used by bootmakers for laced boots employed 
as pivots , you can get the proper tools at a trifling 
expense at any large tool shop 

Now, as I have said, the curves described by the 
various points on these link-motions me in general very 
complex. Hut they aie not necessanly so. By properly 
choosing Lhe distances at our disposal we can make them 
very simple. But can we go to the fullest extent of 
simplicity and get a point on one of them moving accu¬ 
rately in a straight line ? That is what wc are going to 
investigate 

To solve the problem with our single link is clearly 
impossible all the points on it describe circles Wc 
must therefore go to the next simple case—our three-link 
motion. In this case you will sec that we have at our 
disposal Lhe distance between the fixed pivots, the dis¬ 
tances between the pivots on the radial links, the distance 
between the pivots on the traversing link, and the dis¬ 
tances of the tracer from those pivots , in all six different 



results visibly before us so very easily Pins for fixed 
pivots, cards for links, string or cotton for the other pivots, 
and a dining-room table, or a drawing board if the former 
be thought objectionable, for a fixed base, are all we require 
If something more artistic be preferred, the plan adopted 
in the models exhibited by me in the Loan Collection can 
be employed. The models were constructed by my 


distances Can we choose those distances so that our 
tracing-point shall move in a straight line? 

The first person who investigated this was that great 
man James Watt “ Walt's Parallel Motion/' invented in 
17H4, is well known to every engineer, and is employed in 
nearly every beam-engine. The apparatus reduced to its 
simplest form is shown in Fig 2, 
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The radial bars are of equal length—I employ the word 
“length" for brevity, to denote Lhe distance between the 
pivots, the links, of course, may be of any length or 
shape,--and the distance between the pivots or the tra¬ 
versing link is such that when the radial bars a r e parallel 
the line joining those pivots is perpendicular to the radial 
bars. The tracing-point is situate half-way between the 
pivots on the traversing piece The curve described by 
the tracer is, if the apparatus does not devute much from 
its mean position, approximately a straight line. The 
reason of this is that the circles described by the ex¬ 
tremities of the radial bars have their concavities turned 
in opposite directions, and the tracer being half-way be¬ 
tween, describes a curve which is concave neither one 
way nor the other, and is therefore a straight line. The 
curve is not, however, accurately straight, lor if I allow 
the tracer to describe the whole path it is capable of 
describing, it will, when it gels some distance from its 
mean position, deviate considerably from the straight line, 
and will be found to describe a figure 8, the portions at 
the crossing being nearly straight. We know that they 
are not quite straight, because it is impossible to have 
such a curve partly straight and partly curved. 

For many purposes the straight line described by 
Watt's apparatus is sufficiently accurate, but if we require 
an exact one it will, of course, not do, and we must try 
again, Now iL is capable of proof that it is impossible to 
solve the problem with three moving links , closer ap¬ 
proximations to the truth than that given by Walt can be 
obtained, but still not actual liuth. 



I have here some examples of these closer appioxinia 
tions The first of these, shown in Fig J, is due to 
Richard Roberts of Manchester 

The radial bars are of equal length, the distance be¬ 
tween the fixed pivots is twice that of the pivots on the 
traversing piece, and the tracer is situate on the traversing 
piece, at a distance from the pivots on it equal to the 
lengths of the radial bars The tracer in consequence 
coincides with the straight line joining the fixed pivots at 
those pivois and half-way beLween them It does not, 
however, coincide at any other point, but deviates very 
slightly between the fixed pivots. The path described by 
lhe tracer when it passes the pivots, altogether deviates 
from the straight line 

The other apparatus was invented by Prof. TchebichefT 
of St Petersburg It is shown in Fig. 4 The radial 
bars are equal in length, being each in my little model 
five inches long. The distance between the fixed pivots 
must then be four inches, and the distance between the 
pivots or the traversing bar two inches The tracer is 
taken half-way between these last. If now we draw a 
straight line—I had forgotten that we cannot do that yet, 
well, if we draw a straight line, popularly so called 
through the tracer in its mean position as shown in the 
figure, parallel to that forming the fixed pivots, it will be 
found that the tracer will coincide with that line at the 
points where verticals through the fixed pivots cut it as 
well as at the mean position, but, as in the case of 
Roberts's parallel moLion, it coincides nowhere else, 
though its deviation is very small as long as it remains 
between the verticals. 


We have failed then with three links, and we must g j on 
to the next case, a five-link motion—for you will observe 
that we must have an odd number of links if we want an 
apparatus describing definite curves Can we solve the 
problem wiih five ? Well, we can, but this was not the 
hrst accurate parallel motion discovered, and we must 
give the first inventor his due (although he did not find 
the simplest way), and proceed in strict chronological 
order 

In KS64, eighty years after Watt’s discovery, the pro¬ 
blem was first solved by M Peaucellicr, an officer of 
Engineers in the French army. His discovery was not at 
first estimated at its true value, felt almost into oblivion, 
and was rediscovered by a Russian student named Lipkin, 
who got a substantial reward from the Russian Govern¬ 
ment for his supposed originality However, M Peau- 
cellier's merit has at last been recognised, and he has 
been awarded the great rmchmical prize of the Institute 
of France, the 11 Pnx Mnntyon 11 

M Pcaucellicr’s apparatus is shown in Fig 5 It ha 6 ;, 
as you see, seven pieces or links There are first of all 
two long links of equal ling ill. These are boih pivoted 
at the same fixed point , their other extremities are 
pivoted to opposite angles of a rhombus composed of four 
equal shorter links The poition of the apparatus I have 
thus far desrnbtd, considered ap irt from the fixed bisc, 
is a linkage termed a u IV .iullIIilt cell ' We then take 
an iwtfa Jink, and pivot it to a fixed point whose distance 
from the first axed point, that to which the cell is pivoted, 
is the same as the length of the extra link , the oLhcr end 
of the extra link is then pivoted to one of the fiec angles 
of the rhombus ; the oihn free angle of Lhe rhombus has 
a pencil at its pivot That pencil will accurately describe 
a straight line 

I must now indulge in a little simple geometry. It is 
absolutely necessiry that I should do so m order that you 
may undu stand the principle ol our appaiatus 

(To Oc continued ) 

FOSSIL FLORAS AND CRACIAL PERIODS 

RF.CENT notice in Naturt (vol xiv p. 3^6) of certain 
inf 1 cnees of Prof HcVr in connection with the Arctic 
fossil plauLs obtained by ihe Swedish Expeditions of 1870 
and 1872, suggests some thoughts on the relations ot fossil 
plants to climate, winch, though I have discussed them 
elsewhere, deseive to have attention again directed ro 
them In my llikrnan Lecture before the Royal Society 
in 1870, and in my 11 Report on the Prc carboniferous 
Flora of Canada,” published by the Canadian Survey 
in 1871, 1 d L duced fiom Lhe generalisations of Prof. 
James Hall as to the growth of the American Continent 
from the noith-cast, mconniction wuh the distribution of 
the fossil plants of the Upper Silurian, Enan, and Carbo¬ 
niferous systems, the conclusion that these assemblages 
of plan's entered Nonh America from the north-east, and 
propagaLed IhemseKes southward and westward Prof. 
Asa Gray had, as early as 1S67, staLed similar conclusions 
with reference to the modern floras of America and 
Eastern Asia, and has more 1 rcenlly extended them to 
the Tertiary floras on the evidence of ileer and Les- 
quereux 1 

The further conclusion that all the old floras appeared 
suddenly and abruptly in the temperate regions, and with 
a great number of species, l have illustrated in the Re¬ 
port above referred to, as far as regards the Palaeozoic 
plants, and have referred to the evidence of it in the case 
| of the Cretaceous and Tertimy floras in my addicss to 
the American Association in 1875. 

With regard to the succession of these floras, it is true 
that it has been the fashion with certain European pale¬ 
ontologists to regard our rich Devonian or Enan flora 

1 Address 10 the Amen cm Association, 187a 
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of America as of Carboniferous age, simply because it 
contains forms not found as yet in rocks so old in Eu¬ 
rope Hut this notion is at variance with stratigraphy 
and animal fossils, and quite as wide of the mark as the 
often-repeated dictum of some of the same authorities that 
the Cretaceous flora of Vancouver Island and the 
Eocene flora of the North-western plains are equivalents 
of the European Miocene. In point of fact, we have in 
America distinct floras of Erian and Carboniferous age 
with an intermediate sub-flora of Lower Carboniferous 
date/ and succeeding them the Tnassic and Jurassic 
flora, that of the Cretaceous, that of the Eocene, and that 
of the Miocene , and there is good reason to believe that 
all of these invaded the Continent from the northward 
and lingered longest in the south There may no doubt 
have been counter migrations from the south, but these 
seem to have left less trace in Lhe geological record. The 
special Lower Carboniferous or " Culm" flora, and that 
of the Eocene in Europe, may be of this character. 

If we compare these facts with those known from other 
sources as to the alternation of cold and warm climates 
in the northern hemisphere, it would seem that they 
harmonise most closely on the hypothesis advocated by 
Sir Charles Lyell, that these changes of climate have 
depended mainly on the distribution of land and water 
and of the ocean currents 

Assuming a condition m which much tropical land 
existed, along with islands in the Arctic and sub-Arctic 
regions, surrounded with deep water over which warm 
currtnts were distributed, a rich flora might extend as far 
northward as the supply of light would permit. Further, 
if such condition of equatorial piotuberan.ee were coin¬ 
cident wiih a less obliquity of the ecliptic, there might be 
less difficulty with regard to a continuous supply of light 
than under present circumstances Succeeding elevation 
of northern and temperate land and depression of that 
nearer the equator, would destroy the more southern flora 
and cause that of the north to advance over the newly- 
elevated continental plateaus This would more especially 
be the case if, as we may infer from the possible connec¬ 
tion of equatorial subsidence with Lhe retardation of the 
earth s rotation, Lhe depression of the northern land was 
very slow and gradual, and that of the equatorial land 
more sudden nnd paroxysmal. 

Invasions of plants from the north would thus result 
from continental elevation in the temperate regions, and 
these invasions would go on contemporaneously with the 
introduction of less equable and cooler chmatal conditions 
These might nol, however, advance so far as to cause 
extreme glacial phenomena, extept in those, perhaps rare, 
Circumstances, when Arctic land was elevated while the 
greater part of the tropical and temperate areas remained 
under shallow seas with little heating and radiating sur¬ 
face and invaded by much northern ice. Further, when 
we take into consideration the growth of the continents 
in later geological times, it is evident that such periods of 
exceptional cold would be more likely to occur in these 
later times, and that they might be less intense in earlier 
geological periods, and miglu attain their maximum in 
the last glacial period. They would also be irregular as 
to the intervals between them, and might through long 
periods be absent altogether. We have proof of the 
efficacy of such causes in the contrast between the climates 
of Labrador and England at the present day, and also in 
that sameness of the climate of those regions in the Post¬ 
pliocene period, of which 1 long ago pointed out the evi¬ 
dence in my “ Acadian Geology " Such moderate views 
as to glacial periods may also serve to render more ex¬ 
plicable the facts as to the absence of evidence of glacial 
action in ArcLic Tertiary formations as observed by 
Nordenskjold 

It will of course be understood that my conception of 
glacial periods is not that ol continental ice-caps; but 

1 Tweedian of North of England, Culm ol Germany. 


rather such conditions as would cover great breadths of 
Bhallow sea in the northern hemisphere with a permanent 
and continuous ice pack, accompanied of course with 
11 bordage n and 11 anchor ice” and with glaciers descend¬ 
ing to the sea from high lands ; the whole resembling 
that now occupying large areas of the Arctic seas, and 
occurring in winter in the Gulf and River St. Lawrence 
To such agencies I have been accustomed for the last 
twenty years to refer our Canadian boulder clay and 
glaciated rocks. Further, to this extent wc have evi¬ 
dence, locally at least, of ice-action in temperate latitudes 
(in non-fossiliferous conglomerates with boulders) as far 
back as the Huromaji age, while the evidence of alternate 
submergence and emergence of the northern land extends 
down to that of the Post-pliocene, whose greatness geolo¬ 
gists are only beginning to realise 

It is a corollary from these views that there can have 
been no change within geological time m the position of 
the earth’s axis of rotation. The distribution of sedi¬ 
ment by the polar currenLs, and the lines of plication and 
upheaval of Lhe crust, as well as the distribution of suc¬ 
cessive floras, prove that the poles have remained since 
the Laurentian period where they now are. 1 need here 
merely refer to the fact, well known to all American 
geologists, that the earthy m itter of the thick Appalachian 
sedimenLs lies parallel to the line of the modern Arctic 
currents, which seem in all geological time to have been 
potent agents in carrying the dl'brt r of the disintegrated 
Arctic rocks to the south, and filling up the voids caused 
by equatorial subsidence Further, the great organic 
limestones, which represent the contemporaneous food- 
bearing warm currents from the equator, lie on the pla¬ 
teaus and in the bays of the old Eozoic and Palaeozoic 
land 

We need not, however, in consistency with such views, 
refuse to attach any importance which they may seem to 
require to .isLronomical cycles affecting the eccentricity of 
the earth's orbit and the precession of the equinoxes, or to 
the possible diminution or inequality of solar energy, or 
to the secular cooling and contraction of the earth or 
the retardation of its rotation. But geologists and 
palaeontologists, in speculating on past conditions of the 
earth, should endeavour in the first instance to gauge the 
value of the causes indicated by their own sciences , and 
where climate is in question no evidence can be more 
important than that of continental elevation and depres¬ 
sion, in connection with the appearance and diffusion of 
those assemblages of land plants which furnish so sure 
testimony as to chmatal influences 

I should perhaps apologise for throwing out these sug¬ 
gestions with so lit le of illustration or proof For much 
of this I may refer to my published memoirs , 1 and I have 
now before me a mass of additional evidence, collected 
in all the great regions from Newfoundland to British 
Columbia by several recent observers, which I have 
not at the moment time or opportunity to throw into a 
connected form My present object is to invite the atten¬ 
tion of the many young and active geologists now working 
at these subjects to lines of investigation from which they 
may be deterred by some of the theoretical views now 
current J W. Dawson 

McGill College, Montreal 


A NEW STIMULANT—PIT UR Y 

B ARON VON MUELLER writes to the Australian 
Medical Journal on the origin of the Pitury, a 
stimulant said to be of marvellous power, and known to 
be in use by the Aborigines of Central Australia, After 
years of efforts to get a specimen of the plant, he had 
obtained leave*, but neither flowers nor fruits He can 
almost with certainty, after due microscopic examination, 

1 Esprcial y lhe Report above referred to, ard "Nniei nn tho FpsI- 
phutenc Geology uf Canada," Canadian Naturalist, New Senes, vol vi 
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pronounce those of the Pitury as derived from his Du- 
botsia Hopwoodti } described in 1861 {Fraqm Phylo^r. 
Austr II , 138) This bush extends from the Darling 
River and Barcoo to West Australia, through desert 
scrubs, but is of exceedingly sparse occurrence anywhere 
In fixing the origin of the Pitury, a wide field for further 
inquiry is opened up, inasmuch as a second species of 
Dubotsza (D myoporotdes , R. Br) extends in forest land 
from near Sydney to near Cape York, and is traced also 
to New Caledonia, and lately by him also to New Guinea, 
In all probability this D. myoporotdes shares the proper¬ 
ties of D. Ilopwoodn , as he finds that both have the same 
burning acrid taste. Baron Mueller adds H Though the 
first known species is so near to us, we never suspected 
any such extraordinary properties in it as are now esta¬ 
blished for the later discovered species. Moreover, the 
numerous species of the allied genus Antfiorerci r, extend¬ 
ing over the greater part of the Australian continent and 
to Tasmania, should now also be tasted, and further the 
many likewise cognate Schivcnkea r of South America, 
should be drawn into the same cyclus of research, nothing 
whatever of the properties of any of these plants being 
known The natives of Central Australia chew the leaves 
of Dubot Hopwoodiiy just as the Peruvians and Chilians 
masticate the leaves of the Coca (Erythroxylen Coed), to in¬ 
vigorate themselves during thcirlong foot journeys through 
the deserts I am not certain whether the Aborigines of 
all districts in which the Pitury grows are really aware of 
its stimulating power Those living near the Barcoo 
travel many days’ journeys to obtain this, to them, 
precious foliage, which is carried always about by them 
broken into small fragments and tied up in little bags. 
It is not improbable that a new and perhaps important 
medicinal plant is thus gained. The blacks use the 
Duboistti to excite their courage in warfare, a large dose 
infuriates them ” 


THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN 

N Tuesday evening last a conference was held at the 
rooms of the Anthropological Institute on the Present 
State of the Question of the Antiquity of Man. The 
chair was taken by the president, Mr John Evans, F R S. 
There were also present Lord Talbot de Malahide, Prof. 
Huxley, Prof. Prestwich, Prof. Rolleston, rrof Busk, 
Prof. Boyd Dawkins, Piof McK Hughes, Rev. Prof 
Sayce, Mr. J. Hey wood, Col. Lane Fox, Mr. A. W. Marks, 
Capr. Douglas Galton, Rev E W Fdgell, and many 
oLhcr gcnLlemen. 

The President in opening the conference alluded to Ihe altered 

S usilion of the question since it was first brought before the 
Iriiish public in 1859 and pointed out the extreme caution 
which was necessary in dealing with the subject as it lay within 
the domain of the archeologist, the anthropologist, and the gcolu- 
gist, neither of whom alone was sufficient by himself to offer a very 
strong opinion on the subject. Great care was also necessary with 
rtgard to the facts of the discoveries themselves, as the objects 
discovered were liable to get mixed with other objects below 
them, and this was important in the case of cave deposits in 
which Lhere might be interments of a later date than the human 
skeletons deposited in the caves. The question was now very 
much within the province of the geologist, whose business it 
was to determine the antiquity of the deposits in which the dis¬ 
coveries may have been made After alluding to several recent 
discoveries in France, Spain, and Switzerland, the President 
remarked that each successive discovery or presumed discovery 
must be received in a cautious but candid spirit, and looking to 
the many sources of doubt and error which attached to lbolated 
discoveries, their watchword must for the present be “ caution, 
caution, caution.” 

The debate was opened by Prof. Boyd Dawkins by an 
inquiry into the value of the evidence offered by the bone- 
cavea of Great Britain The antiquity of man is not to 
be measured by the system of chronology used by the his¬ 


torian, but by the physical and biological changes familiar 
to Ihe geologist. Beyond historical record time past cannot 
be estimated in terms of years, because of our ignorance of 
the length of the intervals, and of the time necessary to pro¬ 
duce the changes which mark the hour on the geological dial. 
The caves of Cress well Crags, recently brought before the Geo¬ 
logical Society, were taken as types, showing the strange asso¬ 
ciation of human implements and remains of animals Bones 
and teeth of species now found only in the south, such as the 
spotted hy.una and lion, were lying Hide by side with Lhose of 
northern habit, such os the reindeer, while some arc extinct, 
such as the mammoth and woolly rhinoceros, and others, such 
as the stag, horse, and bison, still live in the temperate regions 
This mixed fauna is universal in British bone-caves, and in thoee 
of Eranee and Germany, and it cannot be accounted for by the 
supposition of Messrs James Geikie and Croll that the southern 
animals inhabited Britain in a warm period inter-glacial, while 
the northern were here at another lime after, with an interval 
between them or from 5,000 to 12,000 years ; not only because 
they are closely associated together in the same strata, but be¬ 
cause we have full proof that northern and southern species co¬ 
existed at the same time on the same place, in the fact that the 
reindeer formed an important portion of the prey of the hyaena 
It may, however, be accounted for by the overlapping of faunas 
according to the ever-varying summer heat and winter cold over 
what was then a vait continent, extending from Northern Africa 
as far as the 100-fathom line off the coast of Scotland and Scan¬ 
dinavia. The paleolithic man of the caves belongs to the 
northern group of the pleistocene animals, and his remains 
arc therefore of late pleistocene age This northern group 
invaded Europe as the glacial cold came on, was pushed 
down as far south as Lhe Mediterranean, the Alps, and 
Pyrenees, as the ice-sheet advanced southwards, and on its 
retreat passed again northwards It therefore follows that they 
are both pre- and post-glacial in Britain Some caves have been 
inhabited by man in post-glacial times, as, for example, that of 
Pont Newydrl, near St Asaph, but it does not follow that all 
paleolithic caves are post-glacial The Victoria Cave offers no 
evidence as to the antiquity of man, because fibula found in 
association with the pleistocene mammalia, and supposed to 
be human, ia most probably ursine. Furthei ihe relation of 
the deposit In which it was found to the glacial straia of the dis¬ 
trict is a matter of dispute 

The facts brought forward by Mr. James Geikie, that all 
paleolithic remains are of earlier date than post-glacial limes 
may be interpreted otherwise The “something like perpetual 
summer” which he considers necessary for the presence of the 
southern animals in the mixed fauna of the caves and of which 
there 13 no Lrace in post-glacial times, is inconsistent with the 
abundance of reindeer invariably associated with the paleolithic 
remains ui the cave? The barren areas in Great Britain, in 
which no pleistocene species are found, may be reasonably ac¬ 
counted for by Lhe fact that they were covered with ice, white the 
species were living in inure glaciated regions 111 the south, than 
by the view that they were equally distributed over the whole 
area, and afterwards removed by ice for the glaciated regions. 
The glacial phenomena are no guide to age in non-glaciated dis- 
tiu L?. In fine, the evidence ol the caves is decisive that these 
paleolithic inhabitants are of late pleistocene age, post-glacial, 
and possibly pre-glacial, and glacial 

Prof Hughes, after a few remarks on 5 umc foreign cases in 
winch man had been referred to periods more remote lhan was 
generally included under the term glacial, commenced by ex¬ 
plaining that in using the word glacial he meant the period in 
which conditions pievailtd in the area in question such as must 
have caused glacier ice, or in adjoining areas which, by supplying 
berg or coast ice or influencing the climate, must have affected 
the area in question He then proceeded to criticise the cases 
adduced from the neighbouihood of Brandon and Thetford. By 
an appeal to sections he showed that the beds in which the flint 
implements had been fqund were remains of valley deposits 
resling on older deposits which he referred to the middle 
glacial, 

He explained the varibus divisions of the middle glacial beds 
and correlated them with deposits of the same age m Hertford¬ 
shire, pointing out that there were several horizons at which 
loams occurred lie then showed that the beds in which the 
flint implements had been found rested upon various members of 
ihe middle glacial series and occurred ia troughs and hollows 
scooped out of the middle glacial beds. In the case of the 
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Beeches Pit. opposite Culford, he said that the implements were 
found in a deposit which seemed to be the end of a terrace of 
valley gravel which, further down as it was followed towards 
Icklingham, became more clearly marked, consisting of gravel 
and brick-earth with pupa, pisidium, and mammalian remains 

The only deposits at all like boulder clay which either in the 
Beeches Tit or at Botany Bay overlaid these implement-bearing 
loams, he considered to be the wash either from boulder clay or 
directly from the chalk as the case might be 

Mr R H Tiddeman then read “ Some Observations on the 
Hyeena Bed at the Victoria Cave, and its Bearing un the An¬ 
tiquity of Man.” After some remarks on the disputed fibula 
formerly determined to be human, which had been found at a 
great depth in Lhe cave deposits in the hycuna bed, the author 
went on to call attention to two bones, one certainly of goat, and 
another a nb of a small ruminant probably belonging to the 
same species, on both of which are cuts or hacks which appear to 
be the result of human workmanship These were also found in 
the same bed at the depths respectively of 25 and 15 feet. In 
considering the age of these it was remarked that the condition 
of a bone is not necessarily a test of age, and in many Instances 
might be a most fallacious guide It was admitted that the goat 
has not been usually considered as introduced into Britain before 
Neolithic Limes, but it certainly had appeared in the Victoria 
Cave in association with the remains of hymna, Fhphas anitquus , 
Rhinoceros ltptorhinus y and Hippopotamus In Lhe cavern* in 
the neighbourhood of Dinant-sur-Meuse, in Belgium, M. E 
Dupont records the goat as occurring in Lhe lower beds in the 
same association It seems, therefore, not improbable thaL it 
should have occurred in Britain at Lhe same time. 

If these are human workmanship, as appears probable, this 
cave holds only in common with other caves, Lhe works of man 
so accompanied, and the actual finding of man ur lus works in 
the cave is a secondary question compared to the correlation of 
the beds with certain great and widespread physical changes 

The hyxna bed contains amongst others besides hyaena, Lhe 
following —FAephus antiquus , Rhinoceros leptoihmus, and Hip¬ 
popotamus. These were chosen as a wdl-marked fauna, about 
which no doubt waa entertained that they were contemporary 
They occur in non-gravels in France and Switzerland and in the 
south and east of England, and in each of these countries are 
associated with man's bones or handiwork The geologists who 
have worked chiefly at the drifts of the south of England main¬ 
tain, and rightly, that these remains are then post-glacial ; but 
to infer that they are so in the north of England may lead to 
error Their remains appear to have been removed from the 
open country there by glaciation, although from their existence 
m the VicLona Cave and anoLher near Skipton they must at one 
tune have been as abundant in the valleys as they are in the 
south. The author considered that this later glaciaLion was on 
the wane during its maximum at about Lhe parallel of Derbyshire, 
and it appeared probable from authorities quoted that it had nut 
extended over the southern end of the Pennine Chain. 'lhe 
glacial drifts further south and of earlier age than the animals 
referred to appeared Lo be the relics of an earlier glaciation than 
that of the north country, and extended further south The 
author believed that the acceptance of two great and well- 
marked periods of glaciation differing m their extent would 
reconcile many of the differences which now exist amongst 
geologists as to the age of man and the drifts of this and other 
countries 

An interesting discu'wion followed, of which we hope to be 
able to give some account next week. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 
The Revolving Double Stars —Dr. Doberck, of Col. 
Cooper’s Observatory, Markiee, has published elements of 
£ Bootis, calculated from measures extending over ninety-five 
years, which interval appears to be about two-thirds ox a com¬ 
plete revolution In this second computation for the same star 
he has followed a suggestion made in this column (Nature, 
vol. xw. p. 475), with regard to the probable interpretation of 
Sir William Herschel’s measures in 1792 and 1795, and his 
results prove the necessity for the alteration proposed 

We are now indebted to Dr. Doberck for orbits of thirteen of 
tlie revolving double stars, calculated in every case in the most 
Complete manner possible from the available data, aod which 
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have been communicated from time to time to the Royal Irish 
Academy, They form collectively a very valuable contribution 
to this department of astronomy Col Cooper may be con¬ 
gratulated on such work emanating from hu observatory, and 
Dr, Doberck likewise on the success which has attended his 
efforts We subjoin the periods and eccentricities for Dr. 
Doberck’s stars, omitting only £ Aquarli, which from the great 
length of period is open to more uncertainty than the others •— 



Period 

Years, 

Eccentricity 

yCoronre Borealis 

95 5 

0350 

£ Scorpu 

95 9 

0077 

u) Leonis 

no 8 

0 536 

£ Bootis 

127 4 

0 70S 

r Ophiucln 

185 2 

0 3S2 

tj Casaiope.L 

222 4 

0 576 

A Ophiuchi 

241 0 

° 493 

44 Bootis 

261 *i 

0 710 

/1 9 Bootis 

290 1 

0617 

36 Andromeda: 

349 1 

0 654 

7 Leonis 

402 6 

O 739 

ff Corona* Borealis 

843 * 

0 750 

The number of binary stars 

of which the 

orbits have been 


determined by various calculators with a greater or less degree of 
precision, now amounts to twenty-five. The shortest period of revo¬ 
lution hitherto detected belongs to 42 Comjc Berenices, which, 
according to M Dubiago, of Pulkowa, in a communication from 
M Olio Struve to the St. Petersburg Academy in May 1875, 
amounts to only 25 71 years The star waa single in 1845 and 
1870-7! , in 1829 and 1854 55 the distance of the component* 
slightly exceeded six-tenths of a second, which is the greatest 
separation The inclination of the oibit to the tangent-plane of 
the heavens is 90°, or so nearly so Lhat the measures appear to 
be represented upon this assumption within their possible errors , 
thus the apparent orbit is a right line, with the direction 
ti° — 191 ,J _ Notwithstanding the difficulty of the case, M 
Dubiago has been able to assign the other elements of the orbiL 
with a fair degree of probability as follows :—pen-astron passage 
1859 92, angle between the pen-astron and the node, 99° ll', 
eccentricity o 480, semi-axis major o" 657. The distance of the 
components at the present time will therefore be o"'50, with the 
smaller star on an angle of n u 

From the elements of £ Bootis by Dr. Doberck, to which 
reference is made above, the following appear to be the angles 
and distances, up to about the epoch of the approaching pen- 
astron passage, 1898 04 ■— 


1882 0 

Pos. 271 7 

Dist 

381 

1896 O 

Pos. 191 5 

Dist 

*> 

1 57 

86 0 

259 7 

1 * 

3 29 ! 

97 0 

174 ° 

» I 

1 36 

90 0 

„ 242 8 

n 

2 7 l i 

98 O 

.. 1508 

VI 

1 zr 

92 0 

2311 

j 1 

2 38 

1899 0 

123 5 

11 

1 17 

94 0 

215 3 

1 1 

2 OO 

I9OO O 

» 9 « 2 

II 

1 30 


Physical Observations ok Mars. —Mr. Marth has com¬ 
municated to the Royal Astronomical Society an elaborate paper 
intended to facilitate physical observations of the planet Mar? 
during the favourable opposition of the present year, when it is 
much to be desired that observations tending to improve our 
knowledge of Lhe planet may be undertaken by those who are 
provided with adequate instruments Mr, Marth has calculated 
the areographical longiLude and latitude of the centre of the disc 
for the times of about ninety sketches of Mars, by Dawes, von 
Fran^enau, Horkness, Kaiser, Lassell, Lockyer, Rosse, and 
Sccchi, and with the aid of a table applicable to the interval 
June 9—December 14, with very little trouble the observer will 
be enabled to refer Lo the particular drawing which applies the 
most nearly to the time of any proposed observation, and will 
thereby be assisted in fixing upon the details of the surface to 
which it may be desirable to direct his attention. The table 
contains the angle of positiun of the axis of Mars, no doubt from 
Bessel's elements, or rather t’ use deduced by Oudemanns from 
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the observations of the Konigsberg astronomer, the geographical 
wes'cm longitude and the latitude of the centre of the disc, the 
apparent diameter, the amount and position of the greatest 
defect of illumination, and the areocentnc angle between the 
earth and sun, all quantities for Greenwich alternate noon 
Vol xxxu. of the "Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical 
Society," contains the sketches of Lassell, Lockyer, and Rosse, 
and this volume alone would be of considerable assistance to 
the intending observer, as will appear from Mr. Morlh's second 
table 


CHEMICAL NOTES 

CR-Vs l allisa riON undfr Gai v anii CuRUEN i s --A recent 
number of the Journal of the Russian ( hemical and Physical 
Society (vol ix , fasc 2) contains an inteiesting report, by M, 
Shidlovsky, on observations he has made as to the microscopical 
crystallisation of various metals under the influence of a galvanic 
current, Placing on the object-glass of the microscope two fine 
metallic plates, the edges of which arc abouL a quarter millim 
distant, immersing them in a drop of water and passing a current 
through, M. ShidlovAy watched the growth of small ramified 
threads of crystals ol metal transported fiom the cathode to the 
anode plate. The giowLli of these trec-likc agglomerations 
goes on very speedily , their branches spread out to the anode 
plate, vibrate 011 reaching it, and coll ipse, whilst another rami¬ 
fied tree grows from the cathode spreading out to the anode , this 
goes on until the space between the plates is Idled with a spongy 
metallic mas*? Lacli of the meLals cxpci imtnLcd on (lead, silver, 
zinc, tin, copper, and iron) give*, its own characteristic ramifi¬ 
cations, and if the two plates be of difleient metals Lhc tree has 
ramifications cliruaU.cndie of the metal of which the anode plate 
is made. Gold and platinum do not exhibit any appearance of 
crystalline trees, nor does the crystallisation appear when the 
anode is gold or platinum Iron submitted to a continuous current 
docs not show a transport of crystals, but the phenomenon 
appears immediately when Lhe cui rents are originated by a 
RuhmkuifTs coil 01 liy a llolt/s machine Iron powder sus¬ 
pended in water undergoes a rapid motion undei the influence of 
u strong inductive eiiiient, forming threads which spicad out 
from the cathode to Lhe anode plate 

Isodiwu pylenl —The same volume contains the second part 
of the important paper by l‘rof A Butlcrof on the polyme¬ 
risation of hydrocarbures from the ethylene series —Oil lsodi- 
butylene. 

On iile ThFKMIC Formation Ob O/une - M Dcrthelot 
has recently investigated this question by subjecting pure and dry 
oxygen to the influence of the silent discharge, whilst passing 
the gas into a flask containing 500 c c solution of titered arse- 
nious acid At the end of Lhirty minutes, six to nine litres of 
oxygen had passed through the flask, the temperature being 
raised one-third of a degree , then by passing the oxygen current 
^ ilhout the acLion of the discharge for an equal time, the ther¬ 
mal data were rendered complete. The arsenious acid solution 
was then treated with potassium permanganate, and redeter¬ 
mined with a solution of oxalic acid. By this means the quan- | 
tity of arsenious acid oxidised, and consequently ozone absorbed, 
wa3 determined. The amount of oxygen absorbed was found 
to be 30'3 and 519 milligrams, coiresponding to 90 9 and 
155 7 mm. ozorur, lhe heat set free being Il8 2 and 223 calories 
respectively. Hence for one molecule the heat is equal to 
+ 68 8 calorics Subtracting from this t'e heat formed in 
the oxidation of a molecule of arsenious acid + 39'2 calories 
(Favre and Thomsen), we have + 29 6 calories for Lhe heat set 
free in the condensation uf one molecule ozone into oxygen, and 
consequently - 29 6 in the reverse process. Ozone therefore is 
a body In which heat is absorbed in Us formation, its activity m 
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combination being probably due to this licat being set fiee. r llm 
Is worthy of note when it is remembered that it is condensed 
oxygen, condensation generally setting free heat 

Chiorothyll in Conifi r/i, —Conifcr.u are lemarkablc 
amongst other plants for developing their chlorophyll even in 
places which seem perfectly dark In the Reports of the Nairn - 
for sc hr tide Grsdlschafl of Leipzig, Herr U. Sachsse publisher the 
results of some investigations he made in oidcr lo ascertain 
whether the chlorophyll formed undfr ihe^o t ircums'mices is 
quite identical with ordinary chlorophyll He extracted the 
chlorophyll from young Conifers, which had germinated in the 
dark, by boiling them in alcohol lie obtained a solution which 
showed the ordinary chlorophyll spectrum , all hands wcil m 
the right pc'iiLion and showed Lhe correct grades of mtcnsiLy. 
When the solution was concentrated the absorption at lhe end of 
the spectrum was continuous, when more diluted the absorption 
was resolved into Lhe well-known three bands The only 
peculiarity in this spectrum, when compared with that of chloio- 
phyll of ordinary origin, was the somewhat les c rr intensity of 
band V, According to Kraus’s idea tins would piovc a pre¬ 
dominance of cyanophyll ovt r xanthophyll lhe ■. duLmn of 
Conifenc chlorophyll very readily Lurns to modified chlorophyll 

Chfmjsiky of thf (irapf —In sevcial hcntises lately 
presented Id the Royal Academy of Physical and Mathe¬ 
matical Sciences of Naples, Rrof G, Licopoh gives an 
account of some rccud micro-chemical researches upon 
oranges, lemons, and grapes The latter or- of special in¬ 
terest, as I'm 1 lacopoli tried to determine Lhe Lime and place 
at which, in the grape, the diffeieid chemical side Lances which 
are contained in it (sue.1 as tartarn and, chluiopliylj, albumi¬ 
noid matter, sugar, colouimg mallei, Ac) Ihsi begin lu form 
The conclusions which the aulhor draws from his labours nrc the 
following Tartaric acid ami chlorophyll first rhow themsdves in 
the tissue of the pistils in coui^e of formation Oxa'ate of lime 
next shows Us presence in Lhc sub epidermic tissue in the form 
of r.aphides, in the endocarpic epidermic in the shape of con¬ 
glomerated crystals (dumb-bells ?), and m the kernels in 1 aphides 
The albuminoid matter first appears spread o\-r Lhc whole of 
the fruit, but predominates in the incsocarp Colouring maLler 
results from the metamorphosis ol chlorophyll, us appealauce 
and diffusion showing the growth of the fruit, and the prugresa Oil 
chlorophyll has made at the time of its foimation I He grow lh 
of this colouring matter begins m the pciiphcncal lusm and 
continues towards the central ones Sugar is found in the 
pericarp wherever there is tartaric acid prcsui 1- Resinous 
matter or wax appears fust on lhe surface oT lhe cpicrpiL 
epidermis, dannic acid is principally formed m Lhe seed, and 
particularly m the hard and friable pait of the cpi^pcrma , the 
fibro-voFCulai fascicles of Lhc pencarp, however, ko contain 
this acid 

NOTES 

We regiet to li'vr that the state of he iUh of M Leverncr, 
the distinguished director of the Fans Observatmy, is causing 
great anxiety to his friends. He has been entirely prostrated by 
his enormous labours, which have been almost unceasmg for Lhe 
last twenty years. 

M. Uelgrand read, at Lhe list sitting of the Council of the 
Fans Observatory, a report on ihe necessity oF extending tele¬ 
graph warnings to Algeria, and taking advantage of the docu 
ments collected by the Algerine Meteorological Service. The 
necessary steps will be taken by M Leverncr, and observations 
extending from Marocco to Tunis, and fiom the Mediter¬ 
ranean coasts to Laghouat anl Biskra will be sent to and from 
Pans to every Meteorological Office 111 connection with Lhe 
meteorological system. At the same sitting M Leverncr an- 
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nounced that he had taken step? to utilise the weather telegrams 
sent from America by the Neiv Yotk Herald 

There is no ground whatever, we are informed, for the 
rumour that M Krantz will resign his office of Director of the 
International Exhibition, or that the Exhibition will be post¬ 
poned The works are progressing favourably, and will not be 
interrupted The British Commission have secured a large 
plot of ground close to the Champ de Mars for their private 
use This ground measures more than 5,000 square yards. 

The Emperor of Brazil, who is now in Paris, has been 
assiduously attending Lhe meetings of various scientific societies 
On Friday he was present aL the meeting of the Zoological 
Society Several communications were read on fishes, insects, 
and worms from Brazil lie was also present at the last silting 
of the Geographical Society of Faria A paper was read on the 
Pampas by an American gentleman, whose flattery of Lhe Em¬ 
peror was so high that his Majesty left the room to show his 
disapproval. The lecturer stated that the Argentine Republic 
was budding a strong wall to protect the Pampas against incur¬ 
sions from uncoil (Tollable Indiana, and that in doing so not less 
than 20,000 square miles of excellent grazing ground will be 
reclaimed, 

The Congres Scicnlifique of branee is holding its present 
sessiun at Versailles on the occasion of a floral meeting, as we 
intimated two months ago The principal attraction is a series 
of exclusions held m the vicinity of Versailles 

The Russian Council of Stale has granted a yearly sum of 
2,000 roubles to the West Siberian Branch of the Russian Geo¬ 
graphical Society at Omsk 

Russian newspapers announce that Prof Ahlqmst had 
reached, on April lo, Kondinsk, 530 miles north of Tobolsk, 
His companion, M Bergrolh, remained at Tobolsk 

Science in Italy has suffered a heavy loss through the death 
of Prof Dr C L. Rovida, formerly first physician at the 
Oapedafe Maggiore of Milan, and for Lhe last three years 
Professor of Special Fathology and Clinical Medicine at Lhe 
University of Turin Next to Prof Molescholt in rank, if not 
in fame, he wag one of the few Italians who follow a rigidly 
scientific method of investigation and instruction 

The fourth number of the Bulletin of Lhe Geographical 
Society of Egypt contains an interesting account of a journey 
to llarar with a plan of that place, published by two Arabian 
officials , one of whom, l'ayou? Effendi, accompanied Lhe Italian 
expedition to Zeilah 

Mount Vesuvius shows signs of fresh activity The crater 
IS continually sending forth clouds of smoke which at night 
assume a fiery aspect from the deep-lying glowing lava masses. 

CAn R. Gessi, Lhe Italian explorer of Albert Nyanza under 
Col Gordon, is now preparing at Cairo to undertake, on his own 
account, a new expedition in company with a naturalist and a 
photographer. He intends Lo push forward to the Equatorial 
Lakes, studying, on his route, all Lhe principal facts of meteorology, 
anthropology, and natural history, taking sketches and photo¬ 
graphs of men, animals, plants, anil interesting geological 
feature*. 

A cuKREsi’oN dent writes to us that the medal “of the first 
class " of the Pans Acclimatisation Society was presented, not 
to Mr. Alfred Mosenthal, but to Messrs Julius de Mosenthal 
and J E. Harting, the joint authors of the work recently pub¬ 
lished by Messrs Trubner and Co , on “ Ostriches and Ostrich 
Farming,” and reviewed by us in vol xv, p 176 Phis work 
was published some time after the experiments, lo which we 
referred last week, were made at Algiers. These experiments 
will be found lo be fully deluded in the work in question 


A letter received at Rome from the commander of the 
Scilla stales that the Italian expedition for the exploration of 
Central Africa were occupied at Zeilah on April 27 with the 
final preparations for their then imminent departure to Shoo. 

In the last two numbers of the Bolletmo della Societh Gto^iajica 
Itahana Prof Glo Beltrame publishes an interesting paper on 
the language of the Akk.is—an African tribe of which two indi¬ 
viduals were brought over to Italy some years ago This first 
attempt at giving an idea of the Akkd language and its grammar 
will prove a valuable contribution to the study of comparative 
African linguistics 

An immense quantity of locusts have shown themselves in the 
Algerian provinces, and are travelling from Lhe south towards 
the Mediterranean. The number of these insects was so pro¬ 
digious that the trains from lJlidah to Algiers were almost 
stopped in the beginning of May 

Mr John F Doli ky writes to the limes under date Uiten- 
liage, Cape of Good Hope, South Africa, March iy ■—'* In 
this part of South Africa we have just witnessed a magnificent 
sight, such as a person Lan hardly expect to see more Lhan once 
m a lifetime, if even then It was on the beautiful dear star¬ 
light evening or the i6lh of March, at about eight o'clock, when 
suddenly every one was startled with a bright lightning, like a 
flash, and on looking for the cause discovered a large meteor 
coming out of the eastern horizon, and which travelled slowly 
across the firmament, in an oblique direction to the westward, 
when it burst, sending forth streams of fire, as if from a hundred 
rockets, and then was heard a low rumbling noise as of thunder 
in the distance The meteor appeared to be nearly, if not quite, 
as large as the full moon, but not round, more of an oblong 
shape, and while travelling through the air it very much re¬ 
sembled a large turpentine ball. It gave forth a bright bluish 
light whiLh lit up Lhe whole sky, and you could distinguish 
everything around you for miles as plainly as in Lhe daytime 

. . A party of Hottentots who were coming in from * Hankey,’ 
a station belonging to the London Missionary Society, state that 
the driver of the waggon was struck down in the road, and that 
they all felt a glow of heat as the fireball passed them The 
illumination lasted for nearly a minute, and the light was such 
Lhat it dazzled Lhe eyes ol all who saw it." 

A Telegram from New York on the 16th slates lhat forest fires 
are making great ravages in North-eastern New York, Long 
Island, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Maine, Pennsylvania, 
Canada, and New Brunswick. A large part of Lhe White 
Mountains is in flames 'lhe summer hotels arc in danger, and 
railways are interrupted. A great number of mills and dwellings 
have been destroyed, and hundreds of persons have been ren- 
dered destitute 

Steam at ordinary pressure sent into saline solutions on which 
it has no chemical action, gives a ruse of temperature lhat seems 
at first sight paradoxical, the temperature produced being always 
higher than lhat of the steam. M Muller, of the Berlin Chemical 
Society, has been studying the phenomenon Chloride of sodium 
is one of the best salts to use A Bolulion of it sufficiently con¬ 
centrated to have a boiling point of 127° may be raised to 125° 
simply by sending steam into it at loo 0 . Here, then, the steam 
produces a rise of 25° above its own temperature. The more 
concentrated the solution the higher is the rise. M Muller 
points out, in explanation, that saline solutions at loo° absorb 
the steam at the same temperature, and the result is a rise 
analogous to that produced when a gas, like ammonia, is dis¬ 
solved in water. These experiments throw new light on the 
controverted question, what is the Lemperalure of the steam 
which escapes from a concentrated and boiling solution ? Is il 
loo“ or a temperature near that of boiling of the solution ? Thq 
new results seem to be against the latter, and common, view. 
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Intelligence has been received from Quebec staring that 
ships which have recently arrived at that port have encountered 
unusually large fields of ice and remarkably high icebergs In the 
Atlantic. The l/na t from Leith, passed through eighty-five 
miles of heavy ice 

At the meeting of the Royal Society of Edinburgh on Monday 
night, reports were read from four lighthouse keepers on the west 
coast of Scotland, detailing their experiences of earthquake shocks 
on March 11 and Apnl 23 The keeper of the Tladda light¬ 
house says the tower by lus dwelling house Shook very much , the 
Lismore keeper reported that everything in his lighthouse bliook 
at an alarming rate and awoke all the inmates Mr. Stevenson, 
C E., said these observations were valuable because of llicir 
trustworthiness 

The engineers of the French Northern Railway have been 
making experiments with the vacuum brake, which has been 
found to work satisfactorily owing to its simplicity of construc¬ 
tion MM SaTtiaux and I.artique have devised some ingenious 
arrangements for bringing it into action automatically if any 
mistake has been made respecting the crossings. Should dis¬ 
tressed passengers want to call for help they can also put the 
continuous break into operation instead of ringing a bell as is 
customary. 

Tin Superintendent’s [Report on the Botanic Garden and 
Tubhc Plantations for 1875-76 has recently been officially pub¬ 
lished in Jamaica It deals almost entirely with plants of 
economic value, foremost of which is the coffee, the ordinary 
kind (Co//'<t ara&ica), apparently'giving | way to Us formidable 
rival Cojjea hberica 1 which was introduced to Jamaica in 1874, 
and is now thriving, especially in some districts In one situa¬ 
tion, at a height of about r.oco feet above the sea, a plant that 
had only been planted out a little over a year has already fruited 
This seems to indicate that in Lite couise of a few years the new 
coffee may be widely cultivated in Jamaica from plants raised 
Irom seeds upened in the island. Amongst other important 
plants treated of in'the report which have received special atten¬ 
tion, may be mentioned cocoa, sugar canes, pine apples, cin¬ 
chonas, jalap, &c , of this last we learn that nearly two acres 
are under cultivation, producing during the year under review a 
crop of 1,700, and it was estimated at the Lime the repoiL was 
written that an additional 3,000 would be obtainable in the 
comse of a few months, oil of which would find iLs way to 
England. 

T)n. Lauder Lindsay of Perth has for years been forming a 
collection of lichens, which, although frequently broken up and 
distributed, still forms the nucleus of a good type collection. 
The collection consists of—I. Herbarium, the main ubject of 
which is Lo illustrate the Variations of the Commoner Species : 
and so to encourage (1) the establishment of Typical, Compre¬ 
hensive, or Aggregate Species ; (2) the abolition of Named 
Trivial Variations ; and the (3) consequent Reduction of Names, 
and Simplification of Synonymy and Classification 2 Museum 
of Illustrations of the Economic Properties and Applications of 
Lichens. 3. Library of Lichenologicai Works, Foreign and 
British 4. Drawings (original) of Microscopical Structure, 
several thousands unpublished 5 Correspondence with Lichen- 
ologists 6. Unpublished Manuscripts—of (1) Outlines of 
Llchenology " (2) t% Lichenognphia Bntannica . " and of other 
works or papers illustrative of Lichens in various aspects The 
collection has been offered—with all the cabinets and fittings 
m which it is contained—as a donation to the Royal Botanic 
Gardens of Edinburgh, on the simple conditions—(1) That a 
small room is provided for its accommodation in connection 
either with the Herbarium, or Museum of Economic Botany , 
and (2) That it is kepL in proper order either by the Curators of 
said Herbarium or Museum, or by nay of the numerous students 
of the Edinburgh School of Botany. But it Is understood that 


no’such donations can be accepted by the said school, by reason 
of the very Inadequate accommodation provided by Government 
for the more essential requirements equally of students and 
teachers As has been repeatedly pointed oat—officially and 
otherwise—there is at present urgent need—(l) of anew commo¬ 
dious class or lecture room , (2) of a new commodious mu¬ 
seum , (3) of botanical laboratories , and (4) of extra special 
rooms for such herbanan or other purposes as the reception 
and maintenance of such donations as that now referred to, 

A new burner for obtaining high temperatures in laboratories 
has recently been described by M Godefroy It consists of four 
metallic cylinders one within another ; the first and the third 
are pierced with lateral holes at their base The intervals 
between the cylinders communicate, one set with two vertical 
pipes uniting in a horizontal pipe below, Lhe other set with 
another similar system A piece of metallic net at the lower 
part regulates the entrance of air. 

At Tabor, in Bohemia, 423 metres above the sea, in a house 
out from the town, M Farsky made observations of the amount 
of carbonic acid in the air from October io, 1874, to the end of 
August, 1875 The average obtained was 3 43 volumes in 
10,000 volumes of air , a number smaller than that of Saussurc 
and Boussmgault (4 15), and higher than those got by Schulze 
in Rostock and Fillbogen in Dahme. The most numerous 
variations are in November, Peccmbei, February, March, and 
April, the lease in October M. Farsky says that the more 
variable tlu_ weather, and the sharper the transition from one 
weather to an oilier, the greater arc the variations in proportion 
of carbonic acul in the air. The sLrnng north-west and south¬ 
west winds reduce the amount of carbonic acid, while the cold 
north and north-east winds, which are always thought the heralds 
of clear weather, cause an increase in Lhe carbonic acid Further, 
the carbonic acid is increased descending mist, and continuous 
dust-rain No other connection with atmospheric precipitates 
was perceptible. These results agree, m the main, with those 
formerly obtained by Angus Smith and Koscoe. Smith found 
that Lhe air in the suburbs of Manchester contained on Lhe 
average j 69 volumes' in 10,000 volumes of air. The amount 
appeared to diminish slightly during long continued westerly 
winds ; on the otlitr hand it increased when easterly winds pre¬ 
vailed l rom a large number of analyses of air collected horn 
Lhe hill districts of Scotland, Smith obtained, as an average, 3 jh 
volumes in 10,000 volumes , lh<_ exLremts recorded are 3x10 and 
3 60 These comparatively low mmibcis arc probably due to 
Lhe proximity of the sea, the air over which has been shown by 
Thorpe, from a large number of analyses made over the AlIhjiLil 
O cean and Irish Sea, to conlain about 3 00 volumes of carbonic 
acid in 10,000 volumes of air This amount was constant, or 
nearly so, in different latitudes, and, contrary Lo Lhe k statements 
of Lewy, exhibited no perceptible diurnal or seasonal variation 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include two tigers (/./u tigm) Irom Jaherc, presented 
by Rear-Admiral Rowley Lambert, C II. , two Javan Chevro- 
tains ( Tragulusjavameus) from Java, presented by Messrs Hill 
and Isaac, Lieuts, K.N ; a Malayan Bear (Ursus malayanus) 
from Sumatra, presented by Di l 1 Wicksteed ; a Thatagui 
Mams [Mams irtcuspts) from West Africa, a Humboldt’s Saki 
{Nithaui kumbohltx) from the Amu/ons, a Red and Yellow Mac- 
caw (Ara chloroptcra) from S^uLh America, a Sooty Mangabey 
(Ccrcoccbu j fulvjmosus) from West Africa, deposited , a Concave 
Casqued Hornbill (Ihueros btcornu), three Yellow-billed Blue 
Magpies (Uiousm jlavirostru) from India, a Tin-tailed Whydah 
Bird ( Vidua principalis) from West Africa, received in ex- 
charge , two Impeyan PheaBanls ( Lophophorus wipeyanus) from 
the Himalayas, a Mantchurian Crossoptilon (Crossof tilon man f - 
churuum) from North China, purchased. 
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UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Cambridge —At a Congregation on May 17, the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, the Master of Emmanuel, Professors Cayley, Adams, 
Clerk-Maxwell, Stuart, Messrs P Frost, St, John’s , J. Tod- 
hunter, St, John's , II. W. Besant, St John's; N. M. Ferrers, 
Cams,', E J Routh, St Peters ; A. Freeman, St.John's , H H, 
Taylor, Trinity; W. D Niven, Trinity, R. T, Wright, 
Christ’s; C H Prior, Pembroke, W Garnett, St John’s, 
and Lord Raleigh, Trinity, were appointed a Syndicate to con¬ 
sider the higher Mathematical Studies and Examinations of the 
University 

The Chancellor's gold medal, given annually to a resident 
undergraduate who snail compose the best English poem, has 
been adjudged to Edmund Whytehead Howson, Scholar of 
King's College 'lhe subject of the poem is “The Heroism of 
Arctic Exploration ” 

The Moderators and Examiners for the Mathematical Tripos 
have presented a report of the results of the examination to the 
Board of Mathematical Studies, from which it appears that no 
candidates were examined. Of that number 36 were classed as 
Wranglers, 29 as Senior Optimes, 30 as Junior Optimes, one 
obtained an 71 ,g rot at degree, and 14 were found to be not worthy 
of mathematical honours The full marks were 18,643 \ l ^ e 
average obtained by Lhe first ten Wranglers was 5,748 ; of the 
last ten Wranglers, 1,794, of the first ten Senior Optimes, 
1,506 , and of the first Ilii Junior Optimes, 721 The Addi¬ 
tional Examiner (Mr H W Watson) reports that the work 
done by the best men in the higher physics was very satisfactory, 
and proved the interest and success with which those subjects 
are now being studied in the University At the same tune 
there were indications of the tendency of the reading in this part 
of the course to become loo diffuse and unmathemaLical This 
tendency may be kept in check, in the first place, by framing the 
papers in such a manner—whether by the adoption of altemiuve 
questions or otherwise—as shall make too diffuse reading in the 
higher subjects unprofitable or even impossible , and, in the 
second place, by providing Lhat every question set in these sub¬ 
jects shall be accompanied by a ndtr of strictly definite mathe¬ 
matical character, and of a difficulty proportioned to the weight 
assigned to the bookwork 

The Board for admitting and superintending non-collegiate 
students give notice that an exhibition of 50/ a-year, tenable for 
Lhrcc years, granted by the Worshipful Company of Cloth- 
workers for the encouragement of proficiency in physical science, 
will be awarded by means of lhe Certificate Examination, to be 
held next December, under the authority of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Schools Examination Board. Candidates must be 
either non collegiate students in their first term of residence, or 
persons who have not commenced residence in the University 
Full information may be obtained from the Censor of non- 
cullegiate students, the Rev R B Somerset, Cambridge 

GiiCHRisr Trust Prizes —The first (in London) presenta¬ 
tion of prizes in physiology under the direction of the Gilchrist 
Trustees was made on Tuesday, last week, at the large room of 
the Society of Arts The chair was occupied by the Rev. J 
Rodgers, M A , Vice-Chairman of the London School Board, 
supported by Dr Carpenter, C.B, F.R S , secretary to the 
Gilchrist Trust Fund, and others The prizes were awarded lo 
students who, as elementary school teachers, had attended the 
course of lectures on physiology recently delivered by Dr B W 
Richardson, at St Thomas’s School, Charterhouse, and who 
had submitted to the examination with which the course was 
brought to a close. A large number oT students entered into 
competition, and in Lhe end prizes and certificates'were awarded 
in the following order to four competitors —John Filley, George 
Price, W R Cory, and Maria J Menziea , and certificates to 
Mary C. Menziei and Messrs. C. E. Marks, C W Shreeve, 
H Steadman, J, F Adcock, and G Garland In the course of 
the proceedings Dr Carpenter gave a very interesting account of 
the origin of the Gilchrist Trust and of its founder, and the 
chairman delivered a very earnest and admirable address on the 
progress of education and on the value of the lecture!) such as had 
been delivered, and which he had himself attended. 

Working Men and Scifnce.-O n SaLurday afternoon the 
members of the Working Men’s Clubs, under the auspices of the 
Working Men’s Club Union, paid k a visit, by permission of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, to the magnificent museum founded 
by John Hunter, and attached to the building of the College 


in Lincoln's Inn Fields. Prof. Flower, the Curator, received 
the visitors, who were conducted Into the first great hall, where 
Prof Flower gave a general description of the Museum The 
visitors manifested an unmistakably genuine interest in the col¬ 
lection, and in Prof Flower's descriptions, and at the conclusion 
of the visit one of the party, on behalf of his comrades, gave 
hearty Blanks to the Professor and to the Council of the College, 
for the treat which had been afforded to them, and said it was 
altogether a mistake to suppose that the working men took no 
interest in science. The Professor said it afforded him much 

f >]ensure Lo show the museum, and especially so when he found 
ns labours thus appreciated. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London 

Royal Society, May 3—“On the Temperature-correction 
and Induction coefficients of Magnets," by G M Whipple, 
D Sc , Superintendent of Kew Observatory. Communicated by 
Robert H, Scott, F.R.S. 

11 Distribution of the Radicals of Electrolytes upon an Insu¬ 
lated Metallic Conductor," by Alfred Tribe, Lecturer on Che¬ 
mistry in Dulwich College Communicated by Dr Gladstone, 
F R S 

May 17—“On Hyperjacobian Surfaces and Curves,” by 
William SpoltiiwoodL, M A , Treas.R S. 

Royal Astronomical Society, May 11 —Dr Huggins, 
F R S , president, in Lhe chair —A gift of 500/. was announced 
from Mr C J Lambert, being part of the sum bequeathed by 
Ins late father to scientific societies The special thanks of the 
meeting were voted to Mr Lambert.—The Astronomer-Royal 
pointed out an inaccuracy in a description of meteors by a certain 
“J. W M ”—Mr Penrose read a paper (and explained a 
diagram) on the correction for Lhe spheroidal figure of the earth. 
— Lord Lindsay spoke upon the two comets B and C of 1877. 
Winnecke's showed three bright lines on a weak continuous 
spectrum which he described The president in ide some re¬ 
marks Lhereon there were two distinct spectiashown by comets , 
one was limited to two particular comets , the carbon spectrum 
was common to all the rest -Luid Lindsay described the 4-inch 
hchometer which he had placed at Lhe disposal of Mr. Gill for 
his expedition Lo Ascension to measure the parallax of Mars 
The object glass was made by Mertz, and cut and mounted as a 
heliometer by Repsold , the pillar and equatorial mounting being 
that provided by Messrs Cooke, of York, fur an 8-inch tele¬ 
scope The halves of the object-glass were moved in circular 
grooves by means of a handle near the eye-piece, so lhat 
Lhey could be separated without putting the object out of focus. 
Several other details were pointed out, one of them being a 
movable wire screen adapted to equalise the light of two objects 
of different brightness under measurement Mr J)e la Rue ad¬ 
mired the stability and rigidity of the instrument The Aslronomer- 
Koyal would have had the declination axis and the polar axis 
twice as laige. Mr Gill vindicated the steadiness of Lord 
Lindsay’s hehomeler, and described an accident by which it 
narrowly escaped being smashed; which accident occurred 
through the instrument having been represented as an “uni¬ 
versal equatorial,” whereas it was nothing of the kind , the 
elevating screw having iun out whilst being set to the latitude of 
ascension, the polar axis was shot out of its collar on to the 
floor Mr Gill then spoke upon the positions of the planets 
Ariadne, Melporoone, and Iris, and their special merit of having 
no sensible disc.—Dr De la Rue again referred to the axes 
of the heliometer, winch he said were eight tunes as strong 
as Repsold thought sufficient The Astronomer-Royal said 
it was perfectly adapted to the purpose intended.— A note 
was read from Padre Secchi on an alleged fall of a meteo¬ 
rite in Italy which turned out to be untrue.—Mr. Lecky 
related how lie had made a good artificial horizon by filling a 
blackened trough with glycerine.—A catalogue of double Btari 
was presented by Messrs. Wilson and Seabroke, of the Temple 
Observatory, measured with a parallel wire micrometer ana a 
power of 400 Mr. Dunkm said the only fault was the omission 
of the R A and NPD, which necessitated the use of two 
catalogues. -A note was read from Mr, Proctor referring to his 
chart of 3,976^ stars.—Mr. Green laid before the Society some 
paper impressed with blank disci to aid observers m drawing 
the features of Mars, so prepared Lhat lights could be taken out 
with ease and precision.—Mr, Christie described Prof. Zenger’s 
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solar eye-piece, which consisted of a prism with one lenticular 
surface, cemented to another pnsm of different density, the 
quantity of light reflected at the junction being in proportion to 
tne difference of Lhe density of the two glosses. 

Linnean Society, May 3.—Prof. Allman, F.R S , president, 
In the chair—Three foreign members were elected, and Mr. 
James Pa ton, of the Kelvin Grove Museum, Glasgow, was like¬ 
wise elected an ordinary fellow. —Specimens of abnormal prim¬ 
roses were exhibited and commented on by Mr. Alf W. Bennett 
—A paper on the perfoliate penny-cress (Thlaspt perfohatum ) 
was read by Mr G S. Boulger, This little plant has a very 
limited British area, viz , the neighbouring districts of Oxford¬ 
shire and Gloucestershire, and according to our author Wilts , 
thus equally belonging to the Thames and Severn Valley pro¬ 
vinces The altitude attained Is from 360 to 500 feet above the 
sea-level —A conjoint memoir by Prof St. G. Mivart and the 
Rev. R. Clarke on the sacral plexus and sacral vertebrae of 
lizards was brought forward and discussed They stated that it 
has of late been recognised that in any attempt to reply to the 
uestion, which vertebra of any lower animal answers to the 
rst sacral one of man, the nervous quite as much as the hone 
relations require consideration Our authors pass in review the 
researches of Gegenbaur and Hoffmann, and then proceed to 
describe Lheir own dissections of the parts in question in the 
chameleon, green lizard, iguana, monitor, anti others Insti¬ 
tuting a comparison of the parts in the llatrachia, and of the 
sacral region in birds, they, in a somewhat technical summary, 
announce that although often puzzling and complicated from 
occasional variations 111 species and otherwise, the true sacral 
vertebrae may be defined in all vertebrates above fishes, where 
hind limbs are well developed —The Secretary read a paper on 
the genus Alveohtts and some allied palaeozoic corals, by Prof 
Nicholson and Mr, R. Etheridge, jun It seems from their re¬ 
searches that the name Alveolites covers many forms whose 
affinities, to say the least, are obscure Discussing the charac'ers 
and essential attributes of Lhe genus in a historical rinim they 
proceed by comparisons, microscopic and otherwise, to define 
certain groups coming under previous definitions of Alveolites 
These are several species of the above ami others of genera such 
as Catntes t Brachypora , Lh<rtites t ik c. But moieover Lhey state 
that in several instance there appears much in common between 
certain groups of Alveolites and Pavosites l so that future investi¬ 
gation may further necessitate the breaking down of what at 
present may be regarded as but meagre lines of demarcation 

Chemical Society, May 17—W Crookes, F.R.S , vice- 
president in the chair —The chairman announced LhaL an extra¬ 
ordinary general meeting would be held on May 31 at 8 PM 
The following papers were read •—On a slight modification of 
Hofmann’s vapour density apparatus, by M M. F. Muir and b 
Sugutra. The authors propose to omit the india rubber plate of 
the original apparatus, and mark off the height of the mercury 
by a caibetometcr and a slip of gummed paper - -Note on the fluid 
contained in a cavity in fluorspar, by J W Mallet, The cavity 
was 6 mm by 2 5 mm by I mm , it contained water and a bubble 
On heating, the bubble became less mobile and the crysral 
showed signs of incipient splitting —Examination of substances 
by the time method, by J B llannay T Be auLhor has deter¬ 
mined the loss sustained by various hydrates in equal and suc¬ 
cessive intervals of Lime, when submitted, in a Liebig's drying 
tube, to a current of air at various temperatures, and thus ob¬ 
tains evidence of Lhe existence of hitherto unknown hydrates 
Magnesium sulphate, when treated as above, loses 8 per cent of 
water in five minutes al ioo° C , the loss is then much slower 
and regular up to 29 per cent., when Lhe rate or loss decreases 
somewhat suddenly from the formation of a lower hydrate, which 
loses water much more slowly.—On the dehydration of hydrates 
by llie time method, by W. Ramsay The author examined the 
hydrates of alumina, iron, copper, and lead —On Lhe transfor¬ 
mation of aunn into rosaniline, by K S Dale and C. Schor- 
lemnier, by heating sulphuric acid and pure phenol, and 
gradually adding oxalic acid, pure aurin is formed ; by the action 
of ammonia on aurin, red aurin is produced, which, by the action 
of alcoholic ammonia at 150° for several days is converted into 
rosaniline. The authors consider aurin to be identical with 
rosolic acid —On certain bismuth compounds, Part VI, by 
M M. P. Muir The author describes Lhe preparation, &c , of 
hyppbifamuthous oxide, bismuthous oxychloride and oxybromide, 
and suJphbismuthyl chloride.—On the theory of the luminous 
and non-JumiQous lliunc by J, Plijli^pson, The author states 


what he considers to be the causes of the luminosity and non- 
luminosity of flames. 

Zoological Society, May 15—Prof. Mivart, F.R S , vice- 
pievident, in the chair —Mr Sclater made some remarks on the 
progress and condition of the Zoological Gardens of Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Antwerp, Brussels, and Ghent, which he had just 
visited.—A communication was read from Mr. G S. Brady, 

C M.Z.S., containing a monograph of the fossil Ostracoda of the 
Antwerp Crag —A communication was read from Dr, F. Day 
containing a notice of the capture of a specimen of Core^onous 
oxyrhynenusi on the coast of Lincolnshire —A communication 
was read from the Marquis of Tweeddale, F R S , containing a 
memoir on the birds of the genus Bah ichostomus The author 
came to the conclusion that there were seven recognisable species 
of this difficult group inhabiting the Indian region, one of which 
yet undescribed, was from the Philippines The rule appeared 
to be that the females were rufous from the nest, while the males 
are brown and somewhat spotted —Mr Edward R Alston read 
the description of a shrew from Guatemala, which had been indi¬ 
cated without being characterised by the late Dr Gray, and for 
which Lhe name of Sorcx vera-paci\ was now proposed —Mr A 
H Garrod, F R, S , read the second porLion of a series of papers 
on the anatomy of passerine birds —A communication was read 
from Mr. T E. Buckley containing remarks on the past and pre¬ 
sent geographical distribution of the larger mammals of South 
Africa 

Entomological Society, May 2 - - J W Dunning, F.L S , 
vice-president, in Lhe chair.—Messrs II. J Adarns, Charlestrom, 
Adams, and J W Slater were elected members of the Society. 
—Mr jenner Weir exhibited a large silken cocoon Jrom the 
Cape of Good Hope, supposed to be a spider's nest On being 
opened it w is found to contain, among other tf&n r, Lhe skins of 
a number of small spiders and the elytra of beetles of the genua 
Moluns. Mr Weir also exhibited a spider’s nest from Mont¬ 
serrat—Mr F Grut exhibited a large species of CheUfer from 
North Spain —Sir Sydney Saunders exhibited a spider (Alypus 
sulzn'i ) taken on Hampslead Heath, where it is found inhabiting 
tubes concealed under hushes The lubes are about fourteen 
inches in length and extend about ten inches beneaLh the surface 
of the ground, the remainder projecting above the surface The 
same or an allied species had been observed by Mi Jenner Weir 
on lhe South Downs —Mr Champion exhibited a series of Alans 
pateyssi from Thaso Island—Mr C O Waterhouse exhibited 
specimens of the following insects hum Tanmnnia —Dohtma 
varan da (Ileteromerous beetle), Creophtlus etylhroitp/talus 
(JtlaphyliniJif), and Porpnila nylhioaphala 1 he Luo last 
speues bore some mimetic resemblance to each other —A paper 
was read from Sir Sydney Saunders on the adult larv* o( the 
Stylo putt and then pupana, the author exhibiting specimens in 
illustration — Mr II W Dates communicated a paper on Cent- 
torlntnt ( fitatlnmaeulata, Fab , and description of two new allied 
species Specimens oT the new species and also of C morgant, 
Wcstw , were exhibited. 

Physical Society, May 12—Frof G C Foster, president, 
in Lhe chair, — The following candidates were elected members 
of the society •—Capt R. \ Armstrong, R E , Mr W. H M 
Christie, Lieut N. Darwin, R E , Frof E Frankland, DC], 
F R S , Mr II k Moiley, Capt R G Scott, R E , and Mr 
Angus Weiss Mr S. F Thompson read a paper on the chro¬ 
matic observation of the eye in relation to the perception 01 
distance He discussed the various means of estimating dis¬ 
tances by the eye, showing that when dala for forming .1 judg¬ 
ment by the associations of visible form or visible magnitude 
fail, the judgment is founded on “ainal perspective," or else 
upon the muscular sensation of ndpistment to focus As the 
eye 11, however, not achromatic, it cannot he in focus nt the 
same time for red rayi and blue rays proceeding from one object, 
but may be in focus if the blue rays come from a more remote 
object. This gives a definite basis to the axiom of painters that 
blue is a retiring and red an advancing colour Experiments 
were described demonstrating the truLh of this fact, and illustra¬ 
tion was afforded of the chromalic aberration of the eye by 
casting beams of hght through a solution of permanganate of 
potash upon a sdvered ball, the illuminated point appearing red 
with a blue surrounding halo to an eye adjusted to short focus, 
but blue with a red halo to long focus.—Frof Guthrie referred 
to the theory by which the apparent size of an object depends 
on the amount of nervous excitement which It occasions, whether 
this be due to the extent of the illuminated area or the 
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intensity of its illumination, and he pointed out that an object 
always appears larger when looked at with two eyes than with 
one eye.—Mr Roberts drew attention to the fact that the system 
ordinarily adopted in mechanical drawing of assuming the light 
to fall from the left hand top-comer gives an appearance of 
solidity, whereas if this be reversed, and the light falls from the 
right-hand bottom coraer the object appears hollow —The pre¬ 
sident referred to the well-known fact that if two stereoscopic 
pictures are taken, representing the some ob|ect in complemen¬ 
tary colours, most people have a great difficulty m combining 
them so as to see a single picLure of a neutral Lmi —Mr. S P 
Thompson then described a curious observation of change of 
pitch occurring when a lumng fork is caused to rotate rapidly 
round its axis , the nodal Interferences at each quarter rotation 
ceasing to be separately heard when recurring more than about 
thirty times in a second lie has attempted various ways of 
estimating the amount of this change of pitch, including a 
method founded on the binaural estimation of interference beats 

Institution of Civil Engineers, May 8 and 15,—Mr. 
George Robert Stephenson, president, in the chair —A paper 
by Sir G \V Armstrong, C 13 , F R S , VP Inst, CL, on 
the lusLory of the modem development of water-pressure ma¬ 
chinery was read 

Cambridge 

Philosophical Society, May 7 —Prof, Clerk Maxwell, presi¬ 
dent, in ihc chair - Mr J W L Glaisher read a paper on ex¬ 
pressions for die theta functions as definite integrals —Mr 
Warren's fourth “Exercise in Curvilinear and Normal Co¬ 
ordinates" was presented to the Society by Prof Cayley, and 
will appear in the next issue of the Society's 7 ; ansaetions 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, May 14 —M Pehgot in Lhe chair — 
The following papers were read —lsupcnmetnc triangles having 
one side of constant size and the summit at\a fixed point, by M, 
Chasles —RotaLory action of quartz oil Lhe plane of polarisation 
of obscure calorific rays, by M. Desainfl. He has examined the 
acLion of six groups of dark rays of decreasing refrangibihly 
The law of Lhicknesses still applies to the least refrangible rajs 
In the symmetrical daik region of nearly extieme violet the 
polarised heat is so little sensible to the action of quartz Lhat 
transmission through a plate o 015 m thick, gives hardly a rota¬ 
tion of 5 degrees, or J degree per millimetre. This is 132 times 
less Hum for the violet of M Biot’s table M, Desains de¬ 
scribes his apparatus fully Analysis of an ancient wine, pre¬ 
served in a glass vessel Sealed by fusion, by M Berthelot This 
was found on the site or an old Roman cemetery near Arles, 
and probably dates back sSumc sixteen hundred years —Analysis 
showed in a litre, 45 cc alcohol, 3 6 gr fixed acids, ob 
bitartrate of potash, 1 2 acetic acid There were |also 
tartute of lime and traces of acetic ether. It is a weakly 
alcoholic wine, which must have entered on acetification before 
being put in the lube —M. Scrrct presented tome vn of the 
"Uuvres dc Lagrange,” completing the senes - On the new 
navigation, by M Villarceau.— On the origin and nature of the 
fever called typhoid, by M. Guerin The object of this third 
memoir is to show that the Loxical pnnciple produced by ster¬ 
coral fermentation causes what arc looked on as the anatomical 
characters of the fever M Guerin has proved that the liquids 
specially poisonous are those which accumulate near the end of 
Lhe ileum, and are permanently retained by Lhe ilco-ccecal valve 
The poison passes into the mesentery and to lhe ganglions con¬ 
tained in it—New exposition and generalisation of the method 
of Gauss for calculating approximately a definite integral, by 
M, Jhijet —New meteorological maps of the South Atlantic, 
giving at once Lhe direction and the intensity of the winds, by 
M, Erault. The general movement of the summer winds 
there is that of an immense cyclone with its centre about 
30“ or 35° south latitude, and io° or 20° west longitude. It turns 
in opposite directions to the hands of a watch, and gives 
off the south-east trades towards Africa, &c. There is not a zone 
of tropical calms, nor a zone of weak and arbitrary breezes — 
On a new type of simple monstrosity, omphalocephaly or umbili¬ 
cal hernia of the head, by M Darestc. The head seems to 
come from the aperture of Lhe umbilicus. The form has been 
observed in the hen, buL not in man or mammalia.—Experiments 
made at the vilreolar station of Cognac with the view of finding 
an efficacious remedy against phylloxera, by M. Moulllefert, 
This is in favour, specially, of sulpho-carbonate of potassium. — 
On ■ modification of the pneumatic mercury machine, by M. 


SerreL This consists in substituting a simple valve for the glass 
stopcocks In another form, even the valve is suppressed, and 
vacuum obtained by free circulation of mercury in simple tubes. 
—On solar spots, by M Tacchini He thinks the aun f s surface 
at present in a true state of repose relatively to the great pheno¬ 
mena observed at a time of maximum sun-spots. He shows the 
contrast in metallic eruptions and spots between 1871 and 1876 
by figures. In the first four months of 1877, he adds, there has 
been a diminution in the visibility of magnesium, so that the 
line 1474 tc has had a marked superiority —On the otheoscope, 
(a new arrangement of the radiometer), by Mr. Crookes — 
Direct transformation of mechanical work into electricity, by M. 
Guignet In an clcctiomagnctic machine, having six electro¬ 
magnets and a dram with ux bars of soft iron, tlic wires are 
connected with a galvanometer and the drum is rotated by the 
hand, A continuous current is thus produced, and it is reversed 
on reversing Lhe rotation This experiment also shows the in¬ 
duction taking jilace under the influence of the earth ; the soft 
iron is magnetised, and the magnetisation increases with the 
speed of rotation —Note on work in chemistry at the roly- 
technical School of Rio de Janeiro, by M Guignet —On work 
of the School of Mules of Ouro Preto, by M. Gorcetx. - -On some 
monoclilonsed acids of lhe amylic senes, by M JJemanjay,—On 
the salts of sesquioxule of chromium, by M Elard —Researches 
on pseudopurpurme , continuance of reseal ches on the colouring 
matters of madder, by M- Rosenstlehl. The remarkable insta¬ 
bility of pseudopurpurme (he says) is a happy circumstance, ai 
neither it nor ahzarme could give a plant the extraordinary 
importance of madder —On an application of the microscope to 
ceramic arL, by MM. Fouque and De Cessac. This refers to 
vases found at Santonn —On a new larval form of Cestoides, by 
M Villot. —On granulai conjunctivitis in Egypt, rhumt of 
observations on ophthalmias of North Africa, by M. Gayat. 
Lye diseases are endemic in North Africa, and have their common 
origin in granular conjunctivitis, which u brought on by atmo¬ 
spheric and terrestrial conditions —Treatment of hypopyon, by 
M Eano —On M Maumenc’s gas hydrometer, by M Dumas 
—A new arrangement of the electromagnetic induction apparatus 
with automatic interruption, by M Becquciel,—On the glaciers 
of Greenland, by M M.illand 

Rome 

R Accademia dei Lincei, April 15 —The Age of Bronze 
m the piles of l’eschiera in the Lago di Gardo, by M. l ern — 
On the use of the reversed siphon in the ancient conduits of 
water, by M Lanciam. 
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THE UNIVERSITIES BILE AND UNIVERSITY 
MOVEMENTS 

'HE monotonous progress of the Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge Bill through the House of Commons has 
never been interrupted The Government having drawn 
its measure, consents to modify it m a few trivial points, 
but wherever it does not consent, the House accepts 
it and passes it as an elementary matter of paity disci¬ 
pline. Very few of the amendments are of serious im¬ 
portance. Lord Edmond FiUmaunce has added perhaps 
the most valuable. He enables the Universities to give 
a definite status and payment for any special educational 
work done out of the University under its control. Thus 
the funds of Oxford and Cambridge may be freely used 
in support of their missionary efforts in the laige and 
neglected towns of England. There is no reason why 
permanent educational centres should not be established 
under this clause m any part of England Any College 
with too much money can assign a sufficient portion of it 
to the advancement of learning in the neglected provinces 
Leeds, Bristol, Birmingham, Halifax, Sheffield have had 
university men lecturing in their midst under the Uni¬ 
versity Extension Scheme, and Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maur ice’s amendment inviles the colleges to support and 
endow this movement Under it the “idle fellows” whd 
now run oft' to the bar will be drawn more and more into 
teaching, for teaching will open to them more and more of 
a career No doubt there is risk that the possibility of 
such grants may paralyse local effort. But as yet it is only 
a possibility, and the colleges maybe trusted to distribute 
their money only in places where adequate local effort can¬ 
not be expected. Another amendment by Mr Trevelyan 
enables the Commissioners to review the conditions under 
which university emoluments can be given, especially Lhose 
relating to age. There is no doubt that the age of under¬ 
graduates has increased, is increasing, and ought to be 
diminished. The honour man keeps back at his school 
as long as possible in order to make suie of getting 
his entrance scholarship Even if the age at which 
entrance scholarships can be taken were restricted, 
honour men might in many cases delay so as to have 
a better chance after they come up of the scholar¬ 
ships and fellowships which are to be gained while in 
residence. It is reasonable to say that the work which 
a man is to do under the pressure of a puze examination 
vught to be over by twenty-one. What comes after is 
another matter. The competitions of the University 
imply a discipline which is admirable for youth " under 
tutors and governors,” but which is merely fatiguing to 
men of mature intellect with serious objects in life. 

A clause is to be brought up by Mr Goschen on the 
report which provides that the Commissioners shall first 
publish the main outlines of their plans before they are 
allowed to apply them m detail Certainly it seems odd 
that Parliament should consent to throw the whole of the 
questions affecting the Universities into the hands of any 
body of Commissioners without asking for some statement 
from them by which they may discover the general drift of 
their ideas and the character they propose to give their 
work. It is of great importance that before any one of them 
Vol. xvi.—No. 396 


is dealt with the Colleges should know on what principles 
it is proposed to deal with alt of them, and what are the 
objects to which, in the opinion of the Commissioners, 
the money taken should be applied. In an amusing 
letter to the Pall Afall Gazelle a few days ago, Mr- 
Dodgson,of Christchurch, represents science at Oxford as 
first modestly asking endowment to enable her to teach, 
next claiming endowment for boys to be sent to her to 
be taught, and lastly demanding an endowment to 
enable her to "think’ 1 It is an amusing travcstic of 
the claims of ihe more advanced and extreme " re¬ 
searchers,” and it is naLural to ask what is the view of 
the Commissioners on the subject 

Since Parliament separated for Lhe Whitsuntide holidays 
two things have happened in Oxford, which indicate the 
drift of that University opinion which in the end controls 
the actions even of Commissioners. The first was the 
Oxford scheme for new professorships. It was an echo 
—certainly an exaggerated one —of a similar scheme 
proposed some time ago by some similar board of studies 
in Cambridge, and they both showed that the leading 
members of the two Universities are not indisposed to 
consider very large and radical schemes of reform. Both 
of them will give fresh strength to the party, more power¬ 
ful perhaps in sympathy than in numbers, which is sus¬ 
picious not merely of proposed reseaicher3 with nothing to 
do but " to think,” but of possible profcssois with very few 
lectures to deliver, and still fewer students to hear them. 
It is the commonest and the most vulgar argument 
against such proposals that they are really drawn in the 
pecuniary interest of the class of actual and possible 
professors who arc numerous in the Universities. The 
Hebdomadal Board shows us at any rate one distinct way 
in which it is possible to utilize the endowments of Oxford 
and Cambridge, nnd they put fairly before us the question 
whether it is not a better way than the prize fellowship 
system. 

The second event of the past week was the discussion 
in congregation of Lhe new resolutions on natural science 
degrees. It is proposed that instead of there being one 
kind of degree and only one—Lhat in \rts --open to ordinary 
undergraduates, a new degree shall be created in Natural 
Science. The Bachelor of Arts has to pass three exami¬ 
nations, at which he has to show proficiency in Latin and 
Greek. It is proposed that the new Bachelor of Science 
should be let otf with Latin or Greek, the missing 
classical language being icplaced by Gciman or French 
The Bachelor of Science was meant to know more ma¬ 
thematics than the Bachelorof Arts, but the mathematical 
men have pressed the question whether mathematics 
itself is not a science, and whether mathematical honour 
men ought not to be let off as well ns experimental men 
with one dead language. So far as things have yet shown, 
Oxford is in favour of the change, and eager to consider 
the case of the mathematicians. These are, in fact, the 
proposals of the Duke of Devonshire's Commission. We 
desire to speak with the greatest possible respect of those 
who maintain the status quo of the two classical languages, 
but it seems to us impossible to ignore the fact that the 
Greek learned by the pass man is about as much of a 
" possession for ever” as the Hebrew of most clergymen. 
It is begun late ; it is not carried far enough to give the 
student any real pleasure in reading a Greek book for 
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himself; it is thrown aside as soon as its use, which is 
solely a “ pass ” use, fa over, and done with. Mr. Sidg- 
wick says, with perfect fairness, that 11 the study of Greek is 
one thing, the knowledge of the Alccstis and the study of 
Mr. Bohn’s translation of it another.” That the University 
should have voted in this sense by sixty-three votes to 
forty, and expressed its desiie to treat the mathematicians 
as entitled to a similar relief by twenty-seven to fourteen 
is a conclusive proof that the world moves even at Oxford. 
Many of those who arc best acquainted with that Uni¬ 
versity indeed declare that it is there only that it does 
move—at all events, that it is only there that it moves 
by "leaps and bounds,” as British commerce used to 
do in the happy days of Mr. Gladstone’s ministry! Cer¬ 
tainly the votes of Oxford arc often more liberal than 
those of London, and we cannot doubt that whenever the 
new Commission sets to work it will find as much im¬ 
pulse as obstruction from that great University Of Cam¬ 
bridge itself it has ceased to be true to say that she 
maintains her usual attitude of magnificent repose The 
universities are anxious to reform themselves if they 
only know how—the Commissioners will be happy to 
assist them if they only get power enough—and we may 
perhaps hope that a few “ thinkers ” may get something 
out of the reconstruction better than the very plain living 
with which their " high thinking” has hitherto been so 
commonly coupled 

THE NEED OF MUSEUM REFORM 
EW of the many subjects now pressing themselves 
on the attention of the public are more important 
than that of museums, of the work which they are doing 
now in general education, and what they may reason¬ 
ably be expected to do in the future It is one which 
has occupied iny mind for many years, and on which I 
venture to offer the following remarks 

The collecting instinct, the desire to accumulate what 
stnkes the fancy, is so universal in all minds lifted above 
the satisfaction of the mere animal needs, that its absence 
is to be viewed as an infirmity or misfortune analogous to 
colour blindness or deafness. It is present in some form 
or another in most savages, and even in some birds, such 
as the bower-bird. It is based ultimately on the principle 
of curiosity combined with that of selfishness. Poor and 
much to be pitied is the man who has it not. The collec¬ 
tions which result from it bear the stamp of the individual 
who makes them, and are as various as his tastes. 
They may be conveniently termed museum units, which, 
like molecules, have a tendency to coalesce into bodies of 
greaterorless size,and thus constitute museums. Theseare 
of high or low organisation according as the units keep or 
lose the stamp of the individual, and have been moulded 
into one living whole or are dissociated They arc highly 
organised and valuable if the parts are duly subordinated 
to each other and brought into a living relationship ; they 
are lowly organised and comparatively worthless if they 
remain as mere assemblages of units placed side by side 
without organic connection and without a common life. 

Unfortunately in this country the provincial museums 
mostly belong to this latter class. It is that which takes 
shelter for the most part in the top rooms of Mechanics 
Institutes and in the holes and corners of Free Libraries 
and Museums. In one instance which occurs to me, you 


see a huge plaster cast of a heathen divinity surrounded 
by fossils, stuffed crocodiles, minerals, and models of 
various articles such as Chinese junks. In another, a mu¬ 
seum unit takes the form of a glass case containing a frag¬ 
ment of human skull and a piece of oatcake labelled 14 frag¬ 
ment of human skull very much like a piece of oatcake,” 
In a third, wax models are exhibited of a pound weight of 
veal, pork, and mutton chops, cod fish, turnips, potatoes, 
carrots, and parsnips, which must have cost the value of 
the originals many times over, with labels explaining 
their chemical constitution, and how much flesh and fat 
they will make—just as if the public were unacquainted 
with those articles of food, and required any information 
as to what these names really cover. Strangely enough 
this museum unit appears modem. In very many 
museums art is not separated from natural history, nor 
from ethnology, and the eye of thelbcholder takes in at a 
glance the picture of a local worthy, a big fossil, a few 
cups and saucers, a piece of cloth from the South Seas, 
a war club or two, and very possibly a mummy. The 
result of such an association as this, of articles which have 
no soi t of relationship wiLh the rest, is to convert the 
whole into rubbish, using the word in the Falmerstonian 
sense of being " matter in the wrong place ” I do not 
mean to say that museums of this low order are useless. 
In default of better they are useful, just in proportion as 
they encourage the collecting instinct in the beholders. 
They may ultimately arrive at the higher sLagc of develop¬ 
ment It is, however, a reproach to this country that 
museums of this low type should be found at this time, 
noL merely m the smaller towns, but in spine of the more 
important centres of population They constitute a serious 
blot on our educational system, which we are striving to 
make as perfect as possible, since they are worse than 
useless foi pm poses of teaching Instead of the natural 
harmony of things, they put before the mind a fortuitous 
concourse of atoms which is a very chaos. 

While this state of things prevails largely in this 
country, there is no room for astonishment that museums 
of natural history hold the position which they do hold in 
the public mind. They are looked upon'as haunts of the 
mere specialist, and as altogether outside any scheme 
for the advancement of the higher studies. If they arc 
sufficiently attractive to be visited, they are treated as 
places of amusement, in which "a happy day” may be 
spent, instead of places of instruction. They are some¬ 
times avowedly arranged for that end. It rarely enters 
into any one’s head that collections are as absolutely ne¬ 
cessary for the advancement of natural history studies, as 
books to the literary student, though it is allowed on all 
hands that natuial history is of great importance in 
general education. Until this anomaly be removed by 
the re-arrangement of the museums which require it, and 
the establishment of new ones, it is hopeless to expect the 
natural sciences to flourish as they should flourish, or for 
them to assume the importance which they deserve in the 
studies of Lhis country. To the obvious remark that the 
fruits of English natural science are not worse than those 
of our neighbours, it may be answered that what has been 
done is the result of personal effort overcoming obstacles, 
and succeeding in spite of disadvantages. The fact that 
some men can swan does not render life-belts unneces¬ 
sary for those who cannot. 
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Well-arranged museums of every kind are now an educa¬ 
tional necessity in every highly civilised state, and every¬ 
where excepting in our own they are put on exacLly the same 
footing as libraries. They are to be seen in neatly every 
town of any pretension on the Continent, and in cities, 
such as Turin, Bologna, Lyons, Brussels, and Hamburg, 
they exist on a scale which is only rivalled by those of 
I ondor. In the United States, also, and in Australia, 
their value to society at large is fully recognised. They 
nrc liberally supported and largely endowed. In no mu¬ 
seum out of Britain have I seen the chaos from which our 
own are now painfully and slowly emerging. 

There arc many highly organised museums in Britain 
which perform their true function as lepositoncs of know¬ 
ledge, such as those at London and the Universities, 
those of Leeds, Liverpool, Bristol, Taunton, Exeter, 
Salisbury, and olheis. Their numbers must be largely 
increased if we arc to hold our own in the race for know¬ 
ledge with our neighbours on the Continent and our 
kinsmen in Australia and America. 

W. Boyd Dawkins 

FOSTER'S u 7 EXT-IK)OK OF PHYSIOLOGY" 

A Text-Book of Physiology* By M. Foster, M.A., M D , 

F R S , l J r,elector of Physiology, and Ft How of Trinity 

College, Cambridge (Macmillan, 1877) 
11 YSIOLOGY, like most other sciences, has been 
making rapid strides within the last half cen¬ 
tury, and although scarcely yet to be classed among the 
exact sciences, the number of well-established facts which 
have been accumulated is not inconsiderable, and is in 
several cases sufficient to serve as a substantial founda¬ 
tion for the building up of more or less stable theories, 
and the enunciation even of tolerably fixed laws Conse¬ 
quently it is to-day no longer necessary to uige the im¬ 
portance of the cultivation of physiological science as the 
basis of rational medicine. Not only is Lids fully recog¬ 
nised by the medical profession but there aie distinct 
indications that the public in general is beginning Lo 
appreciate the importance of a correct knowledge of the 
normal processes which aie going on within the body, 
preparatory to the recognition and cure of such devia¬ 
tions from the natural processes as constitute disease. 
And no wonder the science should be popular the object 
of which is to teach us how ir we live and move and have 
our being !" 

Students of physiology in this country have long needed 
an advanced text-book containing the leading facts and 
inferences of the science set forth at length and in¬ 
telligibly, the statements and deductions which arc less 
important or less clearly established being relegated to 
the background of small print, or even omitted altogether. 
The place of such a book was supplied in Germany by 
Hermann’s " Grundriss der Pliysiologie," in every respect 
a model text-book, and one of which it is impossible to 
speak too highly ; and it wns hoped that the production 
last year of a translation of Hermann’s work would meet 
the requirements of the English student. But whether 
simply from the fact of its being a translation or from 
other causes, certain it is that the book has not fulfilled 
the expectations which were entertained with regard to it. 
U Is, therefore, a matter for sutcere congratulation to 
physiologists that one in every respect so well qualified 


for the task as Dr, Michael Foster should have under¬ 
taken to provide what was so much needed in the way of 
a text-book, and also, it may fairly be added, to himself, 
that he should have brought the undertaking to so suc¬ 
cessful an issue. 

Dr Foster’s aim in writing the book is best given in 
his own words — 

“ I have striven to explain, in as clear and straight¬ 
forward a manner a* I could, the main facts and funda¬ 
mental principles of physiological science. The student 
before whom things both new and old are tumbled out of 
the physiologic al treasury, without adequate critical ap¬ 
preciation ol their respective values, is simply bewildered 
instead of being taught. . And it is the duty of the 
teacher to bring his pupil to that which is fixed and sure, 
without too much display or too much neglect of that 
which is uncertain and loose . . A desire to contri¬ 

bute, as far as my powers will allow, to the development 
of physiology in the medical profession has been my 
guiding principle in writing the book.” 

The style of treatment and the mode of thought pur¬ 
sued throughout are characteristic of the author, and 
serve to indicate the originality of the book, always one 
of the chief merits of a work of this sort It is often 
thought that a scientific text-book need be little more 
than a museum uf facts and opinions, carefully arranged 
and neatly labelled, to enable them the more readily to be 
u got up" by the student, in order that he may be able 
to satisfy an examiner with a narration of whatever has 
been stated or conjectured about any particular sub¬ 
ject Were this the case, the making of a text-book 
would be a mere matter of scissors and paste-brush, and 
the task could be performed by any one who was capable 
of reading the language of the science That the idea is 
a wrong one is so self evident that it would be waste of 
words to delay in refuting it. Even an elementary text¬ 
book is never so well done as when it is taken in hand 
by one who is a master in the science. There is a well- 
known msLancc in this particular science of physiology, 
and, in fact, it is to Huxley's " Lessons" that Dr Fostci 
wishes his book to be regarded as the sequel. 

An indication of the original character of the book be¬ 
fore us is lo lie found in the fact that it is not through¬ 
out equal. All the subjects are well done, but some arc 
better treated than others, a result to be expected from 
the very extended nature of the science. No one—not 
even a Helmholtz—can pretend to an intimate personal 
acquaintance with all the branches of so ramified a 
science, and it is casting no slur upon the rest of the 
work Lo single out a section here and there, characterised 
by the especial clearness with which the known facts arc 
stated and the phenomena are discussed and explained. 
The articles on the coagulation of the blood and on gas¬ 
tric and pancreatic digestion, and Lhe chapter on the 
spinal cord, may be especially mentioned as illustrations 
of this. 

Another and a more prominent indication of originality 
is occasionally met with in the descriptions of observable 
phenomena, facts being here and there noticed which are 
obviously the result of personal observation, and which 
have not hitherto so far as we are aware, been noted 
down. Thus in describing the phenomena of the heart’s 
beat in mammals the contraction of the auricles is stated 
to be preceded by a peristaltic contraction of all the 
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great veins which open into the heart, And there is no 
doubt that Dr. Foster is right in describing this as a 
distinct factor in the cardiac cycle. 

The manner in which the nervous system is introduced 
to the student calls for special comment In treating of 
the various phenomena of the circulation, respiration, 
secretion, frequent mention must necessarily be 

made of the relation of the nervous system to those func¬ 
tions This pre-supposes a knowledge of the mode of 
origination and transmission of nervous impulses, and of 
the changes they may undergo in transmission, and 
hence of the fundamental properties of the nervous tissues 
It might well, therefore, be deemed proper to commence a 
work on physiology with the account of a system which, 
in the higher animals at least, dominates and directs all 
the other functions But on the other hand, from its 
greater intricacy, it is found in the teaching of physio¬ 
logy by far the most convenient plan to defer the account 
of the nervous system until the smnplei, and more ob¬ 
viously physical phenomena of the living body have been 
dealL with 

Dr. Foster has got out of the dilemma in an ingenious 
and effcclual manner For whilst the account of the 
central nervous system and Us principal instruments— 
the sense-organs—are reserved foi one of the concluding 
chapters of the book, a short exposition of the funda¬ 
mental properties of the nervous tissues, and also, but in 
very general terms, of the special functions of the chief 
nervous centres, is introduced at quite an early stage—a 
mode of dealing with the subject which enables such im¬ 
portant questions as the influence of the nervous system 
upon the heart, respiration, secretion, Sec , to be discussed 
at length with their respective subjects in place of being 
deferred until the end of the book. We are not sure that 
this introduction to the nervous system might not with 
advantage have come in even earlier than it does , as a 
sequel, in fact, to Lhe chapter with which the woik is 
introduced. 

We quote a few passages from the prefatory article 
on the fundamental properties of the nervous system as 
yielding an lllusLiation of the gradual, easy way in which 
Dr Foster leads up to a difficult subject — 

11 In its simplest and probably earliest form a nerve is 
nothing more than a Lhin strand of irritable protoplasm, 
forming the means of vital communication between a 
sensitive ectodermic cell exposed to extrinsic accidents, 
and a muscular, highly contractile cell (or a muscular 
process of the same cell) buried at some distance from 
the surface of the body, and thus less susceptible to 
external influences. If in hydra we imagine the junction 
of the ectodermic process with the body of its cell to be 
drawn out into a thin thread (as appears to be the case in 
some other hydrozoa), wc should have just such a pnniaiy 
nerve. Since there would be no need for such a means 
of communication to be contractile and capable of itself 
changing in form, but on the other hand an advantage in 
its remaining immobile, and in its dimensions being 
reduced as much as possible consistent wuh the main¬ 
tenance of irritability, the primary nerve would in the 
process of development lose the property of contractility 
in proportion as it became more irritable, 1 e , more apt 
in the propagation of the waves of disturbance arising 
within the ectodermic cell. 

"We have already seen (introductory chapter) that 
automatism, z.*\, the power of initiating disturbances or 
vital impulses, independent of any immediate disturbing 


event or stimulus from without, is one of the fundamental 
properties of protoplasm. In simpler but less exact 
language, such a mass of protoplasm as an amoeba, 
though susceptible in the highest degree to influences 
from without, * has a will of its own' ... A hydra has 
also a will of its own ; and seeing that all the constituent 
cells are alike, we have no reason for thinking that the 
will resides in one cell more than in another. ... In 
both hydra and amoeba the processes concerned in auto¬ 
matic or spontaneous impulses, though in origin indepen¬ 
dent of, are subject to and largely modified by, influences 
proceeding from without .... 

"The next step of development beyond hydia is evi¬ 
dently to differentiate the single (ectodermic) cell into 
two cells, of which one, by division of labour, confines 
itself chiefly to the simple development of impulses as 
the result of stimulation, lciving to the other the task of 
automatic action, and the more complex transformation 
of Lhe impulses generated in itself. The latter, which we 
may call the eminently automatic cell, will naturally be 
withdrawn from the surface of the body, while the other, 
which we may call the eminently sensitive cell, will still 
letain its superficial position, so that it may most readily 
be affected by all changes in the world without And j jst 
as a primary motor nerve arises as a retained thread of 
communication between a sensitive cell and its own muscu¬ 
lar process, so a primary sensory nerve may be conceive! 
of as ansing as a thiead of communication between an 
eminently sensitive cell, and its twin the eminently auto¬ 
matic cell. . . . Naturally the muscular process or mus¬ 

cular hbre would, on the splitting of the original single 
cell, remain in connection with the most eminently 
automatic We thus arrive at that triple fundamental 
arrangement of a nervous system in its simplest form, 
vi i , a sensitive cell on the surface of the body connected 
by means of a sensory nerve with the internal automatic 
central nervous cell, which in turn is connected by means 
of a motor nerve with the muscular fibre-cell. . . 

In the introductory chapter of the book the physio¬ 
logical processes which occur in the amoeba are described, 
and these are taken as the basis upon which the whole 
superstructure of the science is to be built up. This is .1 
wise couise to pursue, for in a work on physiology the 
amuiba cannot have too prominent a place assigned to it. 
It is over the amtuba that the battle of physiology must 
eventually be fought out 

The chief organic compounds met with in the animal 
body are considered together in an appendix, which has 
evidently been carefully drawn up, and will be found not 
the least useful portion of the book. It is, no doubt, an 
advantage in many respecLs Lo have a senes of similui 
facts thus collected and put on one side for reference. At 
the same lime it may be questioned whether in the case 
of some of the bodies which have been relegated to this 
situation—the constituents of the blood and urine, for 
example—it would not have been bctLer rather to have 
awarded them somewhat greater prominence in the parts 
of the book which treat of the special fluids or secretions 
in which they occur. A frequent reference to the appendix 
in such places might answer the purpose, 

It is pleasant in a book of this sort to be able to find 
so little that is open to adverse criticism. It is true the 
latter part of the work bears traces of haste, and one or 
two important subjects are somewhat lightly dealt with 
Moreover here and there statements which are anything 
but u fixed and sure" are to be found clothed in large 
type, while others, which are based upon a large number 
of exact experiments (the observations of Ludwig and 
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Woroschiloff upon the paths of conduction in the spinal 
cord, for example), are confined to small print. Excep¬ 
tion might also be taken lo the somewhat dogmatic deci¬ 
sion of an undecided question, such as that of the cause 
of Lhe pulse-dicrolism. And it may be doubted whether 
the introduction, if not or pictures, at least of a greater 
number of diagrams, would not render some of the sub¬ 
jects easier to the comprehension of the student. Hut 
looked at as a whole, the book must be pronounced 
thoroughly well done, admirably adapted for its purpose, 
and creditable alike to its author and to the science which 
it is intended to promote. E. A. Schafer 


WEIS D A CH'S “ ML CHAN ICS Oh 
ENGINEERING” 


A Manual 0/ the Mechanics of Engineering and of the 
Construction of Machmes l with an Introduction 10 the 
Calculus, by Julius Weisbach, Ph.D Vol. 1 —Theo¬ 
retical Mechanics. Translated from the Fourth Aug¬ 
mented and Improved German Edition, by Eckley 11 . 
Coxe, A M (London Trubner and Co , iS77.) 

TH 11 ERE is, perhaps, no book on mechanics so well 
J- suited to the wants of ( 'ml and mechanical engi¬ 


neers as the late Dr Weisbach J s “Lelirbuch der Ingenicur 


und Maschinen-Mcchamk.” In his preface to the first 


edition of his work the author thus stated his design 


(we quote from the translation before us) — 


“ My principal effort has been to obtain the greatest 
simplicity in enunciation and demonstration, and to treat 
all the impoitant laws in their practical applications with¬ 
out the aid of the higher mathematics If wc t onsider 
how many subjects a technical man must master m ordei 
to accomplish anything very important in his profession, 
we must make it our business as teachers and authors for 
technical men to facilitate the thorough study of science 
by simplicity of diction, by removing whatever may be 
necessary, and by employing the best known and most 
practicable methods. For this reason 1 have entirely 
avoided the use of the calculus in this work. Although at 
the present time the opportunities for acquiring a know¬ 
ledge of it arc no longer rare, yet it is an undeniable fact 
that unless we are constantly making use of it, we soon 
lose that facility of calculation which is indispensable ; 
for this reason so many able engineers can no longer 
employ the calculus which they learned in their youth. 
As I do not agree with these authors who in popular trea¬ 
tises enunciate without proof the more difficult laws, I 
have preferred to deduce or demonstrate them in an 
elementary, although somewhat m a roundabout manner. 1 * 


Weisbach was severely censured by some people for 


attempting to treat his subject without the higher mathe¬ 
matics, but he kept to his own way, saying that he in¬ 
tended his work not as a university text-book, but only 
for “practical men." In the later editions of his work, 
however, he gave additional demonstrations of some of the 
laws by the differential and integral calculus, on which 
he also added an introductory chapter, which surpasses 
in clearness anything we have seen on the subject. In 
judging of Weisbach’s method we must not forget that 
few men had so much experience in teaching practical 
engineers, and that no one had .1 better knowledge of 
what such men really require ; and we must at least 
acknowledge that, although in some few cases he may 
have carried his system too far, and have sacrificed scien 


tific exactness of expression to mathematical simplicity, if ■ 
he erred, he did so on the right side. Most English [ 


authors of books on mechanics and kindred subjects seem 
to forget how small is the amount of mathematical know¬ 
ledge possessed by the average engineer. In the rising 
generation of engineers this is no doubt changing for the 
better, but there are still many in this country—men of 
ability and men who have exccuLcd works which do credit 
to the nation—whose ideas of the differential and integral 
calculus arc vague in the extreme, and it is satisfactory 
that there is at last a standard work for their use. 

The work appeared originally m two parts. The first 
“ Theoretische Mcchanik," and the second, “ Statik der 
Hauwcrkc und Mcchamk der Umlrtcbsmaschinen * To 
these was afterwards added a third, “Mechanik der 
Zwisrhen und Arbcits-Maschmen." The volume before 
us is a reprint of an American translation of Lhe fourth 
German edition of the “ Thcoretische Mechanik.” This 
edition was published in 1863 In 1875, after the author's 
death, a fifth edition was issued, which differs to a small 
extent from the fourth. It contains a chapter on springs* 
taken principally from Reuleaux’s “ Consiruction und 
Rcrechnung der fur den Maschinenbau wichtigsten 
Fcdcrarten, ” another on the general principles of 
dynamics,' also, in the Appendix, “ The Elements of 
Graphical Statics," none of which are in the fourth edition. 
We regret that the chapter on graphical statics was 
not added to the translation The graphical method 
seems likely to come more generally into use, and a short 
introduction to it, giving the general rules for its appli¬ 
cation to statics, and showing the manner of using it, 
would have added to the value of the book. 

Mr. Coxe has done the work ol translation carefully, 
and, on the whole, well He has avoided Lhe blunders 
made by the aiuhor of the formei tianslaLion, and he 
has given a faithful lendenng of the German. He uses, 
however, many terms which are not in use in this country, 
and we are sorry that Lhey are far from being improve¬ 
ments. lie talks, for example, of the centre of gravity of 
lines and geometrical figures, ot “living forces" (surely 
vis viva was quite bad enough), &c. There is room for 
difference of opinion as to whether Mr Coxe has done 
wisely in retaining the various tables in the book on the 
metric system 

This translation is wonderfully free from misprints, and 
most of those which do exist ire quite apparent. On 
p 479, for example, we find the following “ Remark — 
Under the supposition that the proof strength increases 
and decreases with the ultimate strength, the English 
engineers increase the size of that portion of cast-iron 
girders which is subject to compressionf &c. (the italics 

are ours). On p 121, § should be. 

7/ — , and “The element of tune r (<//)" should 

r d t 

be The clement of Unier=/// On p 291, 5 157, we 
have H From this we obtain (JR = OR Un.<£— OR.” 
v V 

Then on the line below “ IL . —, which is the difference/ 1 
to H 

&c. This should be QR — OR .tan. tj> — OR 

to H 

Weisbach’s name is known in this country principally 
in connection with hydraulics. In this branch of mecha¬ 
nics he was a most laborious experimentalist, and he 
obtained many valuable results, many of which are incor- 
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porated in the work before us. In this first volume of hk 
work the discharge of water is very fully treated Un¬ 
fortunately, however, his so-called theoretical formulas 
belong to the same category as those which Prof James 
Thomson of Glasgow showed in his paper, read before the 
last meeting of the British Association, to be founded on 
assumptions which are not in accordance with known 
hydrodynamic principles 

On page 851 of this translation lliere is a formula to 
which we would draw [attention. It is taken from 11 The 
Lowell Hydraulic Experiments," by J. B. Francis, and is 
for the discharge of water over a weir. This formula is 
“ Q ^ 3 33 (/ — 01 nh)/ft English cubic feet, in which h 
denotes the head of water above the sill of the weir, l its 
length, and n either o or 1 or 2, according as the contrac¬ 
tion of the vein is prevented upon both, one, or none of the 
sides." Prof. Thomson, in the above-mentioned paper, 
referred to this formula as identical, in its general form 
a (/ — pnh)h i f with the one which he had deduced from 
known principles as the Lrue theoretical formula. Mr. 
Francis put it forward merely as an empirical formula 
which agreed with the results of his experiments, and it is 
curious that he should have made a guess which turned 
out to be more in accordance with the true theory, than 
all the previous so-called theoretical formulas, which had 
been advanced and sanctioned by the best authorities 

1 j a 1 kick Edward Dove 


OUR BOOK SIIELF 

A Central Dictionary of Geography , Descriptive^ Phy¬ 
sical Statnttcaf Ihsto? ualj forming a Complete Gatct- 
teer of the World , By A. Keith Juhnston, F R S.E. 

New edition, thoroughly revised. (London Longmans 
and Co , 1877 ) 

The title of Lliis woik is somewhat misleading. The 
“ physical" and “ historical" elements are so meagre that 
they are scarctly worth mentioning as features of the 
work To call this a 11 iOmplett gazetteer of the world " 
is a misuse of the term “complete;” incowfhlt would 
have been more accurate Even on the scale of the 
present work it would take a gazetLeer at least three 
tunes its size to contain anything like a register of all 
the places one would naturally expect Lo find in a 
“complete” gazetteer. 'lhe work includes a selection 
ol Lhe more mipoitant places m the world, veiy few 
towns, for example, out of the United Kingdom being 
given, whose population is under 1,000. We find no fault 
with the publication of a selective gazetteer, but it should 
not pretend to be more than it is When compared with 
Ritter’s well'known work, eg t the proportion of places 
found in the latter as compared with “Johnston 11 is some¬ 
thing like five to one Wc believe a service would be 
done Lo the public by the issue of a gazetteer containing 
simply all the names omitted in “ Johnston.” \ It is not for 
well-known places we turn up a gazetteei, but for names 
that one seldom hears. During these Eastern troubles, 
how many names of places not to befound in “Johnston” 
have become of great importance, and during the war just 
begun how many more are likely to come prominently 
into notice? On the oLher hand, much valuable space 
is occupied with catalogues of streets and public buildings 
in the articles devoted Lo well-known places like London, 
Edinburgh, Pans, Vienna, &c. All that can be said about 
public buildings and similar features of a town in a 
gazetteer of this scale is practically useless , the space 
would be used to much better purpose by an enlarge¬ 
ment of the list of names. In Russia, for example, 
nearly all “towns" and “villages” seem to be omitted. 


many of them with thousands of inhabitants, only “ dis¬ 
trict towns,” as a rule, being given. Poland and Finland 
are also very unsatisfactory ; in fact these countries have 
never been properly “ gazetteered ” even in Russia. 
In several instances the “latest" information has evi¬ 
dently not been obtained. To get it, indeed, would 
involve a vast amount of research among official publica¬ 
tions and travellers' narratives, but in a standard work 
such research is demanded. In Switzerland, we are in¬ 
formed by a Swiss friend, much of the information is half 
a century behind daLe. Under Chaux-de-Fonds, e.g , the 
statement with regard to the manufacture of chains for 
the movements of watches has not been true for at least 
thirty years; and there is no lace now made atSt. Imier. To 
arrange the wealth of information published by the United 
States Suivcy alone would involve much time and labour ; 
we fear Lhai for ihc new edition this has not been thoroughly 
I done Nearly two years ago Mr W H. Dali, of the United 
States Coast Survey, published a Report on the moun¬ 
tains in the Alaska territory Yet no use has been made 
of this Report though it is quite accessible. For Mount 
Si Elias Lhe height in the English Admiralty Chart, 14,970 
feet is given, insLead of upwards of 19,000 feet, obtained by 
the careful measurement of the United States Survey in 
1S74. The height of Mount Fair weather is set down as 
14,708 (1855) instead of 15,500 (1874), Mount Cnllon 
13,500 instead of 15,900; Mount Cook 16,000, Mount La 
Perouse 11,300, and Mount Vancouver 13,100 feet, are not 
given. Such imperfections make one doubt if this new 
edition has been “ thoroughly revised ” It is easy to give 
information contained in census tables and in other 
gazetteers and guide books, but even a work on the limited 
scale ol Lhe present cannot be made throughout trustworthy 
without very considerable trouble being taken. 

Zoological Classification By F. C. Tascoe, F.L S. 

(John Van Voorst, 1877.) 

Tim small work will be found particularly serviceable to 
many working naturalists. It is a concise compilation of 
the sub-kingdoms, classes, and orders of the animal 
kingdom, with lists of the families and most important 
genera Specialists will be able to find fault with some 
of the details in many cases, nevertheless we know no 
volume which, m the space, contains so much reliable 
information. The laiger groups are all succinctly defined, 
with many of the most modern views incorporated ; and 
these definitions extend to the orders. Taking the mam¬ 
malia for criticism, we regret to find the Sirenia included 
with the Cetacea, Lhe Musk Deer with the Chevrotains, 
the Peccaries with the true Swine, and the Camels 
between the Ghaffe and the other typical ruminating 
animals. The caecum is not “ enormous ” in Hyrax. 
“Whatever gaps there may be at the present day” 
between the Perrissodactyla and Artiodactyla “are not 
nearly all filled in by numerous extinct forms.” Such 
errors nuy be found in many places ; they do not, how¬ 
ever, much detract from the general value of the work, 
which will be found more valuable as a basis for annota¬ 
tion, than a book of reference. There is a very complete 
index we are glad to say. 

Tracts relating to the Modern Higher Mathematics. 

Trait No . 2, Tnhnear Coordinates By Rev. W. 

Wriglu, Ph.D. 77 pp. (London . Messrs. C. F. Hodg¬ 
son and Son, 1877.) 

Dr. Wkk.iit is, or was until quite recently, Professor of 
Mathematics at Wilson College, Pennsylvania His 
object is to make his countrymen acquainted with certain 
branches of modern mathematics, and we learn that his 
first venture (Tract No. 1, Determinants) has met with 
considerable acceptance in the American universities 
M. Hermite, too, has expressed himself well pleased with 
the author's standpoint, “ Une grande transformation 
s'est ddjd faite et continue encore de sc faire dans le 
domains de I'analyse ; des voies nouvelles plus flcondes, et 
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je crois aussi plus faciles, ont dtd ouvertes, et c'est l’ceuvre 
de ceux qui veulent servir la science et leur pays de dis- 
cerner ce que les elements peuvent recevoir de ['immense 
Elaboration qui s'est accomplie depuis Gauss jusqu'k 
Riemann.” 

There is in the present tract a clear exposition of the 
elementary applications of Trilinear and Triangular 
Coordinates! and just a passing glance at Tolar reci¬ 
procals. 

In such a work we do not look for anything original, 
but for clearness and correctness. These ends, we think, 
have been attained, and we wish I>r Wright health and 
leisure to enable him to carry out his design. 

Grundnss dev chemischcn Tcchnologn Von Dr Jul 
Post (Berlin Robert Oppenhcnn, 1877 ) 

Dr. Post, who is known to chemists as an able Pnvat 
Docent at the University of Gottingen, has, like many oLhcr 
teachers, felt the great necessity of a manual of chemical 
technology, suited to the requirements of students who 
desire a general training in that branch of applied 
chemistry. A considerable number of excellent treatises, 
as, for example, those of Knapp, Wagner, Holley, Kerl, 
and Stohmann, already exist in German, and some of 
them have been translated into English, but no one of 
them is exactly adapted to the class-room. Their excel¬ 
lence consists in their completeness as works of refeience , 
indeed as such they may be said to be invaluable to the 
chemical manufacturer, but the mode of their arrange¬ 
ment renders them of comparatively little value as aids to 
systematic study Dr Post has succeeded in producing 
a work which, within the compass of some of our smaller 
chemical manuals presents a complete outline of the 
present position of chemical technology. His book thus 
serves as a fitting introduction to the larger and more 
special treatises above mentioned. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[ The Editor does not hold hvruelf ? expansible for opinions expressed 
by fox ivrrespondents. Neither can he undo take to return, 
or to correspond -unth the writers of, rejected manuscripts 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications,. 

The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters as 
short as possible , 7 he pressure on his sftace ts so great that it 

u impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance n>tn of com- 
munuations containing interesting and novel /acts ] 

Colour-Sense in Birds 

I HAVE been lately watching, with great delight, two gold¬ 
finches building their nest They placed it nearly at the end of 
an outside branch of a young sycamore tree, so that there was 
nothing but sky above it, and the gravel path below Tho 
window from which I observed them, being never opened, and 
well covered with flowers in pots and a blind, seems to have 
caused them no alarm, although not more than two yardfl dis¬ 
tant from them , and their object appears to have been to make 
their nest invisible from below To this end they chose their 
building materials with such skill and such colour-matching 
power that if one had not Been the nest built ir would be quite 
impossible to discover U ; to match the tree they took its tong 
flexible blossoms, and to match the sky the equally long and 
flexible stalks and flowers of the garden forget-me-not, of which a 
bed was close at hand in full bloom. I watched them carefully, 
and, as far as I could see, they used no other materials than 
these flowers, though I Baw one of them attempting to get the 
dirty-white cotton be off a budded rose-tree At all events 
the nest was mainly built of them. The blue of the forget-me- 
not has of course faded, but the general effect from beluw is 
that of a scarcely visible grey-green thickening of one of the 
bunches of sycamore leaves. They seemed fo enjoy Hinging 
their flower-wreaths about And that leids to the question 
whether birds—who are in many ways like children—do nut 
often out of mere playfulness and love of colour, pull to pieces 
yellow crocuses and other bright flowers While my pen is in 
my hand I may mention, with reference to Dr Mmrhead’i 
communication on the subject of noise causing a sensation of 
Colour, that I have frequently observed whilst tuning a harp. 


that the sudden breaking of a string will cause a curious taste 
and sensation in the mouth, like that produced by a piece of 
silver and one of zinc placed above and beneath the tongue, 
when they are made to meet. J 

A Simple Wave-Motion Apparatus 
Ii has been suggested to me ihat 1 should publish a descrip¬ 
tion of a simple and portable wave-motion apparatus, devised 
by me a year or two ago, which has given satisfactory results to 
others as well os to myself I therefore send the description* 

In the figure a a represents an ordinary wooden lantern slide, 
with a rectangular aperture, which may vary in size according 
to the size of the lantern condensers, the sketch being half Bize 
for 4-inch condensers A small winch, B, is fitted into the slide 
at one end of the aperture, and held in its place by the tongue, 
T The spindle, n D, is milled or otherwise roughened near the 
end, 11 A brass stud similar in shape to the milled end of the 
spindle, but smooth ami slightly smaller, is fixed in the opposite 
side of the aperture at c, A helix of 25 gauge hard brass wire 
is wound un a BpiL of the same sue as the smooth stud, taking 
care to wind the coils close together , about fifteen turns of the 
helix are cut off, and the middle five turns drawn out till they 
form a perfect wave similar to the figure when held up to the 
light The length of the helix should then be the same as c d 
One end of the helix is pushed light un the nulled end, n, and 
the other end 1& slipped loosely over the stud, C, so as to work 


on it like a swivel, to keep the end of the helix true when the 
winch is turned. A little bead of wax is melted on each crest 
and hollow of the wave to represent particles, and the essemial 
parts of the apparatus are complete. On placing it m front of 
the lantern, and focussing, a distinct and striking image of a 
moving wave with its vibrating particles is produced by turning 
the wind) 

If the helix is not perfectly straight the image of the wave will 
rise up and down more or less as a whole , the helix should .then 
be straightened or 11 set " with the fingers till true. When once 
seL thin glass plates may be placed on each side to protect it 
from injury. An index, 1, of wire, maybe fixed so as to give a 
means of proving that the particles only move up and down, 

A modification I have tried by using a dark wire with bright 
silver beads, on a velvet back-ground in the aphengescope, is 
more difficult to make and use I therefore prefer the apparatus 
as sketched above. 

Of course the amount of finish depends on the taste of Lhe 
user, &c A pasteboard frame instead of mahogany, a wire bent 
twice at right angles instead of a finished brass winch, and tied 
to the frame by two bits of wire instead of lcL in, &c, may be 
uwd, thus reducing the cost to a few halfpence 

In use it will recommend itself. W Jesse Loveit 

Dinning ham 

Atmospheric Currents 

A controversy was recently waged in your columns ai to 
the course which is pursued by the hot water-laden air of the 
equatorial regions in its journey Lo the poles Both combatants 
seem to adopt what I may call the sheet-theory, which regards 
the winds as moving in sheets or strata, and gliding over and under 
each other at the polar and equatorial sides of the calms of 
Cancer and Capricorn, a process which would inevitably result 
cither in both opposing winds being torn to tatters, or in their 
commixture and neutralisation. Surely the truth is that like all 
othei moving fluids, the air will seek equilibrium in the direction 
of least resistance, and will carve out for Itself wide channels in 
accordance with local conditions from the poles to the equator, 
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and from the equator to the polci—channels which will not 
intersect or interfere with one another, except when affected by 
disturbing causes 

One possible cause of change in this direction of least resist¬ 
ance or normal channel in the case of the south-west wind of 
these latitudes may possibly be a shifting of the thermal pole. 
Suppose, for instance, we have any reason to surmise that the 
centre of greatest cold is now on the American side of the true 
Norik Pole and at another lime on the Asiatic side, we have 
at once a satisfactory explanation of observed variations in the 
prevalent direction of the main channels of the water-laden 
winds of the northern hemisphere. 

1 will now as briefly as possible state my reasons for suspecting 
that such is actually the case 

Since 1873 the south-w cst winds have prevailed very consider¬ 
ably Over the average m Europe, and as a natural consequence 
we lia\e had continued Hoods all over Lhe west of this comment. 
In A&u, during the same period tlie water-laden winds have been 
feaifully under theaverage, lhe rainfall during the last three years 
having been about nine inches below the average of the previous 
half-dozen Famines, of course, have been the result. 

If my theory is correct we should expect to find that the 
thermal pule has been situated dunng the last three or four years 
on our own side of the North Pole 

Now in 1872 Capt Hall, of the Polaris ; saw unmistakable 
signs of an open polar sea where Capt Naics, in 1875, saw 
nothing but a vast wilderness of ancient ice In a former letter 
of mine which appeared in Naiure (vol xv p. 116) 1 at¬ 
tempted to reconcile these apparently, conflicting observations on 
lhe supposition that this paheourysne wilderness is in reality a 
vast floating island of ice some hundreds of miles in diameter. 

1 called to mind Sir E Parry's disappointing experiences in 
1827 in the JIula t when, after a toilsome journey northwards on 
what he believed to be the mam pack, he found he was alter all 
drifting southwards , whereupon he concluded his supposed main 
pack must be a loose floe of immense extent. 

Is it not equally probable, to sny the least ol it, that he was 
on the main pack—on the palreocrystic island—and that he 
taught it on the move towards our shcres of the Arctic Sea ? 

lie this as it may (and it is merely a suggestion) U is certain 
that five years later occurred Lhe terrible famine of 1832 jii India, 
and five years is just the time required, according to Dr Hunter, 
for the effects of the pioximatc cause of drought (whatever that 
may be) lo attain its maximum, according to the Jaw of the 
“ multiplication of effects " 

Although I have examined the records of tile winds at tha 
Meteorological Office, I will add nothing more, as I fear l have 
already exceeded my proper limits, 

Worpswor 111 Do_NisrnuHi'K 

Yellow Crocuses 

A lei ter in Naiure (vol. xvi, p, 43) calls attention to Lhe 
destruction oflheflowtis of the ydlow crocus by the sparrow 
I have for many years bicn a cultivator of Lhe crocus, both 
yellow, while, and purple , this spring they flowtd abundantly, 
the white and purple blooming undisturbed, the yellow picked 
and tern My gardener and I talked the matter over but could 
find no solution of the problem As this has been my expe¬ 
rience in former yeais, and Lhe fact is now corroborated by 
general ex[ tntnee, can no naturalist discover the reason, or must 
it still be left a secret in the bosom of pert little Frirtgilla 
domestiea i A. H. 

Complementary Colours 

In connection with this subject, which was referred to in Mr 
Terrill's Jettei in NaJURE for May 17, perhaps the following 
homely way of illustrating the fact that lhe combination of two 
complemcntaiy colours produces while may inttrest your leaders 
]f a tumbler of beer be held in front of the green glass shade of 
an ordinary reading lamp, it will be found on looking lb lough 
the beer aL the shade that the tumbler appears to be filled wuh 
an almost colourless liquid J. Romilly ALLEN 

’ Chromatic Abciralion of the Eye 

1 here is a slight inaccuracy in your report of my communi¬ 
cation of May 12th lo the Physical Society, wherein I am made 
lo ailiim that a blue object and a red object cannot both be m 
focus at once unless Lhe blue object be Lhe more distant. The 
next sentence of your report, and indeed the whole tenor of my 
communication imply the reverse condition, that the blue rays 


should come from the less distant source. The dispersion of the 
eye takes place in the same sense as its refraction; hence the 
adjustment of the eye to focus may be the same for blue rays 
proceeding from a body near the eye as for red rays proceeding 
from on indefinitely distant luminous source ; ai, indeed, Fraun¬ 
hofer proved half a century ago. • S I\ Thompson 
University College, Bristol, May 25 

A Correction 

I'khmi i' me to explain that the subject of my noLe, read at the 
last meeting of the Astronomical Society, was not my chart of 
324,912 starp, though I had occasion in the course of it to 
mention that chart My nclc referred in reality to a paper read 
at Lhe preceding meeting, and rclaLing to the general subject of 
the distribution ol stars in space Richard A. Prulioh. 


DP. PHILIP P. CARPENTER 
K 1 egret to announce the death at Montreal, in his 
fifty-eighth year, of Dr. Philip P. Carpenter, 
formeily of Warrington, one of the most scientific con- 
chologists of our lime Taking up this pursuit, in the 
first instance, merely as a recreative occupation, he was 
led by his fnend, I)r J E Gray, who saw his remarkable 
aptitude for u, to make it one of the principal objects 
ot his life ; and he brought Lo it a mind trained in those 
scientific habits which prevented him from ever becoming 
the mere species-monger, whilst specially delighting in 
that study of minute detail which is required for the 
true deteimination of specific types and their geographi¬ 
cal distribution. It was well observed by Dr Hooker, 
in bis introductory essay to the “ Flora of New Zea¬ 
land, w that “a wider range cf knowledge and a greater 
depth of study are required to prove those dissimilar 
forms to be identical, which any superficial observer can 
separate by words and a name , ,J and this wide range of 
knowledge and thoroughness of research were the essential 
characteristics of all Dr. V. P. Carpenters conchological 
work. The opportunity having occurred to him more 
than twenty-five years ago, while residing at Warrington, 
of studying a la/ge collection of shells formed at Mazat- 
lan, in California—after Mr. Cuming had selected from 
it what he considered the new specific types, which he 
caused to be described by Mr C. 11 Adams—Dr P. P. 
Carpenter was impressed with the fact that Mr. Cuming 
had left behind him those intermediate forms, the study 
of which would prove that many of his supposed species 
are mere varieties ; and having brought the importance 
of such study before the Zoological Section of the British 
Association, he was requested to prepare a report 
011 the present state of our knowledge with regard 
to the mollusca of the west coast of North America, 
which was published in the 7 ransactions of the Asso¬ 
ciation for 1856, and at once took rank as a most 
able and conscientious woik. A Supplementary Re¬ 
port on this subject, marked by the same “wide range 
of knowledge and depth of study/' was published in 1863. 
Besides these, several monographs, prepared by Dr. P F. 
Carpenter on particular groups of shells in the Cumin- 
gian Museum, were published in the Zoological Pro¬ 
ceedings. So high was the reputation which his Reports 
acquired for him among*Amencan naturalists that he 
was invited by Prof Henry of the Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tution at Washington to assist him in the arrangement 
of its national collection of shells , and having been Led 
in 1863 to take up his residence in Montreal, he was sub¬ 
sequently engaged in similar work for other museums in 
the Northern States. He soon acquired in the City of 
his adoption the character he had left behind him in 
Warrington, of being ever ready for any kind of philan¬ 
thropic labour ; and especially distinguished himself by 
his untiring advocacy, through evil as well as good report, 
of the sanitary refoims which he saw to be greatly needed. 
There is reason to believe that the typhoid fever which 
brought his useful life Lo a close was engendered in the 
foul air of the building m which he was accustomed to 
carry on his scientific work. 
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KOENIG'S TUNING-FORKS AND THE 
FRENCH “ DIAPASON NORMAL " 

H AVING had occasion to measure a senes of Koenig’s 
tuning-forks, kindly lent me for that purpose by 
Professors Tyndall and Guthrie, by means of Appunn’s 
tonometer, now in the South Kensington Museum, I was 
much struck, and for a time puzzled, by finding that 
though the forks were perfectly consistent with each 
other, they did not answer to their names, that is, 
the numbers of single vibrations marked on them, did 
not answer at all to the double vibrations measured by 
Appunn’s tonometer. The workmanship of Koenig’s forks 
is so good and the intervals between them so exact, that 
one might be at first inclined to suspec t the accuracy of the 
absolute numbers of th“ reeds on Appunn’s instrument 
llut there can be no doubt of the accuracy of Lhc differ¬ 
ences of the number of vibrations between any reed and 
any other, for these admit of ready control by counting, 
and I have counted them all Hence such a Lhing as this 
is auite certain The difference of the vibrations of C 256 
and G 384 is 128 vibrations, as on Appunn’s instrument , 
but the difference in the vibrations of Koenig’s corre¬ 
sponding forks is 1292 vibrations Now, I have no doubt 
about the perfection of Koenig^ fifth C to G If then his 
C make r vibrations, his G makes x -j- 129 2 vibrations 
Putting this = J-, we obtain x — 258 4 as the number of 
the vibrations of his C, and this is the precise number 
furnished by Appunn's tonometer, accoiding to a very 
careful measurement made by Mi A J Hipkins, of 
Messrs. Broadwoods, who has had great experience in 
counting beats, and myself The discrepancy, there¬ 
fore, becomes an excellent proof of the perfection of 
Appunn’s instrument But how could Koenig have hit 
on this strange number 2584, in lieu of 256? It was 
some litttle time before the solution presented itself to iny 
mind, but I believe that this, which is decidedly suffi¬ 
cient, will prove substantially correct 

The French normal A was settled at 435, and since 
Lissajous superintended the publication of the fork of the 
French Commission in 1859, the whole world lias ac¬ 
cepted that fork as having exactly 435 vibrations Now 
the French Commission gave to Messrs Brondwoods, in 
return for their courtesy in sending them their forks, an 
authorised copy of this fork, stamped with their stamp (;l 
lyre between U and N, at the end of each prong) and 
made by Secretan This fork I assume to be an authentic 
representative of the French diapason normal, made at 
the time I have examined many others made by Secre¬ 
tan, and also officially stamped, and one by Koenig, and 
they mostly agree wbhm two- or three-tenths of a vibra¬ 
tion in a second Two of Secretan’g, however—one 
bought in Pans by the Society of Arts, and one sent to 
that society officially in 1S69 through the Foreign Office, 
as representing the French pitch used in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, differ as much as six-tenths of a vibra¬ 
tion, the extreme difference observed in authorised forks 
Other copies differ as much as two vibrations, But I 
take as my standard the copy given to Messrs. Broad- 
woods (which through the kindness of Mr Hipkins I 
have carefully measured), and the one made by Koenig 
(which Dr. W. H. Stone was so obliging as to allow me 
to measure) These differ only by o/u -tenth of a vibra¬ 
tion, and that Lenth may be my own fault in counting 
AH these forks show that the real French diapason 
norma] is A439, that is, four vibrations sharper than 
was supposed. This is really a result of prime importance 
as brought out by Appunn’s instrument, and it fully 
accounts for Koenig's differences as follows — 

Koenig having to make a C 256, observed (I suppose) 
that a major sixth above it would be A 4263 = j X 256, 
and that this would beat 8^ times^n a second with A435, j 
which he assurned to be given by his diapason nprmal. | 


Constructing such a fork by beats, which is easy enough, 
he necessarily obtained one exactly four vibrations too 
sharp, that is, A 430‘jj From this, by the Lissajous figures 
most probably (certainly not by interposing new forks and 
counting the beats, for that would have shown him his 
error), he obtained first the correct major sixth below it, 
C 258 4 = f X 43ojj, and then got his other forks by true 
intervals obtained also by Lissajous* figures. This makes 
all Koenig’s forks harmonics of C 64 6, instead of C64, as 
he intended and as he marks his forks 

Since Koenig’s forks are extensively used by physicists, 
and also for the purpose of obtaining other pitches from 
them either for musical or for counting purposes, I think 
it will be comemcnt to add a little table of the harmonics 
of 64 6, with the marks on the forks observed (all of which 
had Koenig’s monogram) and the pitches as actually 
measured by Appunn’s tonometer. I am quite willing to 
allow the small differences to be set down to my bad 
counting and not to defective workmanship of cithei 


Koenig or Appunn. 




No of 

Double Vibra- 
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19 
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j 
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— 

20 
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The last four forks were difficult to _ 

left blank were not found uther at the Royal I_ 

or the School of Mines. The 11 rl.. 13th, 17th, and 19th 

harmonics would not be easy to tune by Lissajous’ figi- 

Appunn’s instrument gives them with perlcct ease I 
observe here with regard to the question of forks and 
reeds, that though forks may be the most peimanent and 
portable records of pitch, reeds have a great advantage in 
the number of their upper partial tones, which allow of 
an extraordinary variety of verifications without any 
assistance beyond the instrument itself I have found 
this reed tonometer easily checked and invaluable 1 
measurements But the above table would allc 
tuning-fork maker to Lune exactly to C 256, c 
C 254 to C 265, by means of beats from Koenig’s forks. 

In trying fork* to day at King’s College, Prof. Adams 
drew my attention to the fact that Koenig’s organ-pipes 
are much Hatter than his forks. On account of the diffi¬ 
culty of getting a steady blast on the organ pipes, it was 
not possible to measure them satisfactorily by Appunn’s 
tonometer (a copy of which is in the physical laboratory 
there, and should be in all physical laboratories, as it is 
the best instrument for illustrating the nature of sound, 
partials, beats, and chords that I have yet seen), but they 
seemed to give very nearly C250, about eight vibrations 
flatter than the forks. I cannot account for this, as this 
would be about Koenig’s 248. Alexander J. fciLls 

Kensington, May 18 
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HOW TO DRAW A STRAIGHT LINE > 

II. 

Fig 6, Q C is the extra link pivoted to the fixed 
point Q, the other pivot on it C, describing the circle 
OCR The straight lines P M and P' M' are supposed 
to be perpendicular to M R Q 0 M\ 


I N , 



Now the angle OCR, being the angle in a semicircle, 
is a right angle. Therefore the triangles OCR, O M P 
are similar Therefore, 


OA 2 - A P 3 - P 

= [0«- P»] [Oh+ Ph] 
-OCOP. 

Thus since 0 A and A P are both constant OC'OP is 
always constant, however far or near C and P may be to 
O If then the pivot O be fixed to the point O in Fig. 6 P 
and the pivot C be made to describe the circle in the 
figure by being pivoted to the end of the 
extra link, the pivot P will satisfy all the con¬ 
ditions necessary to make it move in a 
straight line, and if a pencil be fixed at P it 
will draw a straight line. The distance of 
the hne from the fixed pivots will of course 
depend on the magnitude of the quantity 
O A 2 - O P 2 which may be varied at pleasure. 

I hope you clearly understand the two 
elements composing the apparatus, the extra 
link and the cell, and the part each plays, 
as I now wish to describe to you some 
modifications of the cell. The extra link will 
remain the same as before, and it is only the 
cell which will undergo alteration. 

If I take the two linkages in Fig 8, which 
are known as the 11 kite" and the tf spear¬ 
head/’ and place one on the other so that the 
long links of the one coincide with ihose of 
the other, and then amalgamate the coinci¬ 
dent long links together, we shall get the 
original cell of Figs. 5 and 7 If then we keep 
the angles between the long links, or that 
between the short links, the same in the 
“kite" and “ spear head,” we see that the height of the 
“kite” multiplied by that of the " spcar-hcad ” is con¬ 
stant, 


OC OR OM OP 

Therefore, 

OCOP-OMOR 

wherever C may be on the circle. That is, since O M 
and O R are both constant, if while C mo ,r es m a circle 
P moves so that O, C, P are always in the same straight 
line, and so that OC’OP is always constant f then P 
will describe the slraight hne P M perpendicular to the 
line O Q. 

It is also clear that if we take the point F' on the other 
side of 0 , and if OC’OP' is constant P'will describe 



the straight hne P'M' This will be seen presently to be 
important. 

Now, turning to Fig. 7, which is a skeleton drawing of 
the Peaucelher cell, we see that from the symmetry of the 
construction of the cell, O, C, P, all lie in the same 
straight hne, and if the straight line An be drawn per¬ 
pendicular to C P—it must still be an imaginary one, as 
we have not proved yet that our apparatus does draw a 
straight line—C // is equal to n P 

Now, 

O A 1 = On 1 + A// 2 
A P 2 = P ri l + Ati 2 

therefore, 

1 Lecture at South Kensington in connection with the Loan Collection of 
Scientific Apparatus by A B. Kempe, B A Continued from p 67 



1 Ret us now, instead of amalgamating the long links of 
; the two linkages, amalgamate the short ones. We then 
jet the linkage of Fig y ; and if the pivot where the short 
links meet is iixed, and one of the other free pivots be 



made to move in the circle of Fig 6 by the extra link, the 
other will describe, not the slraight line P M, but the 
straight line F' M\ In this form, which is a very compact 
one, the motion has been applied in a beautiful manner 
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to the air engines which are employed to ventilate the 
Houses of Parliament The ease of working and absence 
of friction and noise is very remarkable. The engines 
were constructed and the Peaucellicr apparatus adapted 
to them by Mr Prim, the engineer to the Houses, by 
whose courtesy I have been enabled to see them, and 1 
can assure you that they well worth a visit 

Another modification of the cell is shown in Fig io 
If instead of employing a “kite'' and “spcai-hcad " of 



Fig. 10 

the same dimensions I tike the same 41 kite” as before bul 
use a 11 spear head” of half the size of the former one, 
the angles being, however, kept the same, the product of 
the heights of Lhe two figures will be half what it was 
before, but still constant. Now instead of superimposing 
the links of one figure on the other, it will be seen that in 
Fig. io I fasten the shorter links of each figure together 
end to end. Then as in the former cases, if I fi\ the 
pivot at the point where the links are fi\cd together, I get 



Fig. 11. 

a cell which may be used by the employment of an extra 
link, to describe a straight lint A model employing tins 
form of cell is exhibited in the Loan Collection by the 
Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers of Pans, and is of 
exquisite workmanship , the pencil seems to swim along 
the straight line. 

M Peaucellier’s discovery was introduced into England 
by Prof. Sylvester in a lecture be dclivcicd at the Royal 
Institution in January, 1S74, which excited very great m- 


n r 



' b F i £j>. 12. 


terest and was the commencement of the consideration of 
the subject of linkages in this country 

In August of the same year Mr. Hart, of Woolwich 
Academy, read a paper at the British Association meet¬ 
ing, in which he showed that M. Pe.iucelliePs cell could 
be replaced by an apparatus containing only four links 
Instead of six. The new linkage is arrived at thus. 

If to the ordinary Peaucellier coll I add two fresh links 
of the same length as the long ones I get the double, or 


rather quadruple cell, for it may be used in four different 
ways, shown in Fig. it. Now Mr. Hart found that if he 
took an ordinary parallelogramatic linkwork in which the 



adjacent sides are unequal, and crossed the links so as to 
form what is called a contra-parallelogram, Fig, 12, and 
then took four points on the lour links dividing the dis¬ 



tances between the pivots in the same proportion, those 
four points had exactly the same properties as the four 
points of the double cell 1'hat the four points always 
lie m a straight line is seen thus considering the triangle 
a b d t since a O O £ - : a P : P r/ therefore O P 
is parallel to b d and the perpendicular distance 
between the parallels is to the height of the 
triangle a b d as O b is to a b ; the same reason- 
1 ing applies to the straight line CO', and since 

ah O b ' c rf O 'd and the heights of the 
tnangles ubd, rb d, are clearly the same, 
therefore the disLanccs of O P and O' C from 
bd are the same, and O C P O'lie in the same 
straight line. 

J That the product OC*OP is constant ap¬ 
pears at once when it is seen that O b C is half 
a 11 spear head” and O P half a 14 kite," similarly it 
may be shown that 0 ' P ‘ O' C is constant, as also 
O C CO' and O P P O'. Employing then the Hart’s 
cell as we employed Peaucellier’s, we pet a five-link 
straight line moLion. A model of Lhis is exhibited in Lhe 
Loan Collection by M. Brcguet. 

1 now wish to call your attention to an extension of 
Mr Hart's apparatus, which was discovered simul¬ 
taneously by Prof. Sylvester and myself. In Mr. Hart's 
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apparatus we were only concerned with bars and points 
on those bars, but in the apparatus I wish to bring before 
you we have pieces instead of bars. I think it will be 
more interesting if 1 lead up to this apparatus by detailing 
to you its history, especially as I shall thereby be enabled 
to bring before you another very elegant and very lm- 
poilant linkage—the discovery of Prof Sylvester. 

When considering the problem presented by the ordi¬ 


nary three -bur motion consisting of two radial bars and a 
traversing bar, it occurred to me—I do not know how or 
why, it is often very difficult to go back and find whence 
one's ideas originate—to consider the relation between 
the curves described by the points on the traversing bar 
in any given three-bar motion, and those described by the 
points on a similar thiee-bar motion, but in which the 
traversing bar and one of the radial bars had been made 



to change places. The proposition was no sooner stated 
than the solution became obvious ; the curves were pre¬ 
cisely similar In Fig 13 let CD and B A be the two 
radial bars turning about the fixed centres C and B, and 
let D A be the traversing bar, and let P be any point on 
it describing a curve depending on the lengths of A B, 
BC, CD, and DA Now add to the three-bar motion the 
bars C E and E A P', CE being equal to D A, and E A 


equal to C D C D A E is then a parallelogram, and if 
an imaginary line C P P' be drawn, cutting E A produed 
in l v it will at once be seen that V r is a fixed point on 
E A produced, and C P'bears always a fixed proportion 
to C P, vi?, C D C E. Thus the curve described by P' 
is precisely the same as that described by P, only it is 
larger in the proportion CE CD. Thus if we take 
away the bars C D and D A, we shall get a three-bar link- 
work, describing precisely the same 
curves, only of different magnitude, as 
our first three-bar motion described, 
and this new three-bar link work is the 
same as the old with the radial link 
C D and the traversing link D A in¬ 
terchanged. 

On my communicating this result to 
Prof. Sylvester, he at once saw that the 
property was one not confined to the 
particular case of points lying on the 
traversing bar, in fact to three-^ir 
motion, but was possessed by threc- 
piece motion In Fig 14 C D A B is a 
three-bar motion, as in Fig. 13, but the 
tracing point or " graph ” does not he 
on the line joining the joints A D, but 
is anywhere else on a “ piece" on 
which the joints AD Ilf. Now, as 
before, add the bar CE, C E being 
equal to A D, and the piece A E I 3 ', 
making AE equal to CD, and Lhe 
triangle AEP' similar to the triangle 
PDA, so that the angles A E P', 
A D P are equal, and 

P' E E A . A D ■ D P. 

It follows easily from this—you can 
work it out for yourselves without diffi¬ 
culty—that Lhe ratio P' C P C is con¬ 
stant and the angle P C P' is constant, 
thus the paths of P and l 1 ', or the tl grams" described by 
the H graphs," P and T' are similar, only they are of 
different sizes, and one is turned through an angle with 
respect to the other. 

Now you will observe that the two proofs I have given 
are quite independent of the bar A 13 , which only affects 
the particular curve described by P and P'. If we get 
nd of A B, in both cases we shall get in the first figure 
the ordinary pantagraph, and in the second a beautiful 
extension of it called by Prof. Sylvester, its inventor, the 
lHagiograph or Skew Pan tug?aph. Like Lhe panta¬ 
graph, it will enlarge or reduce figures, but it will do 
more, it will turn them through any required angle, for 
by properly choosing the position of P and P', the ratio of 
C P to C P' can be made what we please, and also the 
angle P C P' can be made to have any required value If 
the angle ECE'is made equal to o or 180°, we get the 
two forms of the pantagraph now in common use , if it 
be made to assume successively any value which is a sub- 
multiple of 360°, we can, by passing the point P each time 
over the same pattern, make the point P' reproduce it 
round the fixed centre C after the fashion of a kaleido¬ 
scope. I think you will see from this that the instrument, 
which has, as far as I know, never been practically con¬ 
structed, deserves to be put into the hands of the designer. 
I give here a picture of a little model of a possible form 
for the instrument furnished by me to the Loan Collec¬ 
tion by request of Prof. Sylvester. 

After this discovery of Prof Sylvester it occurred to him 
and to me simultaneously—our letters announcing our 
discovery to each other crossing in the post—that the 
principle of the plagiograph might be extended to Mr. 
Hart's contra-parallelogram ; and this discovery I shall 
now proceed to explain to you. 1 shall, however, be more 
easily able to do so by approaching it in a different 
manner to that in which I did when 1 discovered it, 
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If we take the contra-parallelogram of Mr. Hart and 
bend the links at the four points which lie on the same 
straight line, or foci % as they are sometimes termed, 
through the same angle, the four points, instead of lying 
in the same straight line, will lie at the four angular points 
of a parallelogram of constant angles—two the angle that 
the bars arc bent through, and the other two their supple¬ 
ments—and of constant area, so that the product of two 
adjacent sides is constant 

In Fig. 16 the lettering is preserved rs in Fig. 12, so 
that the way in which the apparatus is fonnecl may be at 
once seen. The holes are taken in the middle of the 
links and the bending is through a right angle The four 
holes O PO'C lie at the four corners of a ught-angled 
parallelogram, and the product of any t*o adjacent sides, 
as for example O C O P, is constant. It follows that if 
O be pivoted to the fixed point O in Fig. 16, and C be 
pivoted to the cxtiemity of the extra link, P will describe 
a straight line, not P M, but one inclined to P M at an 
angle the same as the bars, are bent through, 11 , a right 
angle. Thus the straight line will be parallel to the line 
joining the fixed pivots O and Q This apparatus, which 
for simplicity I have described as formed ot four straight 
links which are aficrwaids bent, is of course strictly 
speaking, formed of four plane links, such as those em¬ 
ployed in Fig 1, on which the various points are taken. 
This explains the name given to it by Prof Sylvester, the 
“ Quadruplane " Its properties aic not difficult to inves¬ 
tigate, and when I point out to you that in Fig rfi as in 
Fig. 12, Ob, b C form half a " spear-head,” and O rr, a P 
half a " kite/' you will very soon get to the bottom of it 

I cannot leave this apparatus in which my name is 
associated with ihat of Prof Sylvester without expressing 
my deep giatilude for the kml interest which he look in 
my researches, and my regut that his dtpartuie for 
America to undertake the post of Professor in the new 
Johns Hopkins Umvrisiiy has deprived me of one whose 
valuable suggestions and encouragement helped me much 
in my investigations 

(la bt continued') 


METEOROLOGICAL AOTES 

Notes oh ihf Weather in Scotland, Fako, and 
Iceland, —It appears from the meteorological returns for 
the eight principal towns in Scotland, ihat Lhe weather 
of last April has been distinguished by low temperature, 
3 0 7 under the average, great fluctuations in the baro- 
melnc pressure, large rainfall distributed among Lhe 
towns with unusual uniformity, much wind and that more 
persistently from the eastward than has been before 
chronicled for any month of any year since the Scottish 
Meteorological Society was founded At the monthly 
meeting of the Edinburgh Botanical Society, held on 
Thursday, May io, Mr, McNab stated that the present 
spring is later than any other during the last twenty-eight 
years, when systematic observations on the flowering of 
plants began to be made in the Royal Botanic Garden of 
Edinburgh In Faio the winter and early spring have been 
among the worst ever known, high easterly and northerly 
winds and snowstorms being very prevalent. In March 
and April snow fell on no fewer than thu ty-one days. The 
mean barometric pressure at 32° and sca-level at Thors- 
havn during April, was 29,945 inches. On the other 
hand the winter, until Easter, was one of the finest ever 
known in Iceland, particularly in the north of the island. 
There was little snow, any frost ihat occurred was of 
short continuance, and fine calm weather prevailed. But 
ahout Easter-day a series of northerly snowstorms began, 
accompanied by severe frosts, which lasted with little in¬ 
termission for about a week, causing the loss of many 
ships, and snowing up the pasture. Since these storms 
sunshine prevailed up to May 6. When thp stpamer 


left Reykjavik the Greenland and Spitzbergen ice had ap¬ 
peared oil the northern coasts about the middle of March, 
but only stray icebergs neared the land, the ice becom¬ 
ing “land-fast” nowhere in any quantity. The season 
has also been singularly mild in Canada Spring 
set in there fully three weeks earlier than usual, and as 
very little ram had fallen up to the close of April and the 
thaw was very gentle, the rivers were unusually low for 
the time of the jear. 

Meteoroioly 01 Holland— A highly-unportant 
work on the annual march of the thermometer and baro¬ 
meter in Holland, deduced from obseivalions made from 
1843 to 1875, has been published by Dr Buys Ballot, the 
distinguished director of ihe meteorological system of that 
countty The monthly means for each meteorological 
lustrum of five years, as vrell as for the whole period 
during which the observations have been made, are given 
for each of the hours of observations. From these general 
averages, the normal values for each of the ten stations 
have been determined by the process of differentiation, so 
that the normals are substantially the averages which 
would have been obtained if the observations at each of 
the stations had been made during precisely the same 
terms of years The normals are calculated for very 
extended periods by a comparison of the results arrived 
at for the Dutch stations, with the long averages for 
Copenhagen, Fans, and Greenwich. Theunomctric and 
barometric normals hive also been determined for each 
day of the year for all the stations, which cannot but 
prove to be of considerable value in framing forecasts of 
the weather and in some other practical matters. We 
hope, however, that Dr Buys Ballot maybe enabled soon 
to calculate the arithmetic means of the temperature of 
each day of Lhe year at all Ins sLations, and thus com¬ 
plete what must be regarded as an able and exhaustive 
discussion of the two most important elements of the 
meteorology of Holland Tables are also added, showing 
the mean temperature of each month during the whole 
period of observations, and an exceedingly valuable table 
of lhe monthly mean barometric measure at Maestncht 
for sixty-nine years, beginning with 1807 and ending with 
1875 

Tycho DraheS Mlieorolooh al Journai —The 
Royal Academy of Sciences and Letters of Copenhagen 
has laid scientific men generally under a debt of gratitude 
in publishing in extenso , the Meteoiological Journal, kept 
at Uramborg in the Isle of Hveen by Tycho Brahe from 
1582 to 1597 To the journal is appended a clear and 
interesting r&sume of the observations by M Paul la 
Cour. The results of the observations made on clouds, 
rain, snow, had, fog, winds, frost, thunder, halos, and 
auroras, by the celebrated astronomer nearly 300 years 
ago, are compared with similar observations made at 
Copenhagen and other sLations in Denmark in recent 
years. The results of the different sets of observations 
are fairly accordant when Lhe different positions and 
times ol observing are taken into consideration. The 
most noteworthy difference is in the monthly curve of 
thunder, the maximum at Hveen being strongly pro¬ 
nounced in June, whereas the recent observations at four¬ 
teen stations in different parts of Denmark have the 
maximum extending equally over June, July, and August 
—a difference perhaps due to a dilferent seasonal distri¬ 
bution of thunder in different parts of Denmark. Of the 
seventy-eight auroras which were noted by Tycho Brahe, 
seventy-six occurred during the ten years from 1582-1591, 
and only two during the six years immediately lollowing. 
From the detailed descriptions given or certain auroras 
and auroral arches, M. Faul la Coar concludes that the 
magnetic inclination at this observatory duung 1584 was 
somewhere between 72 0 25', and 73 0 25'. 

“Atlas M£t£oroeooique ” oe the Odservatov of 
Paris, 1875,—A rapid glance through the Atla* Mttfoio- 
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lo^tque for 1875 is enough to show that it more than 
sustains the high character of the publications of previous 
years. The thunderstorms and hailstorms of France for 
1875 are elaborately and ably discussed, and to these 
discussions are appended no fewer than twenty-six 
memoirs on different meteorological subjects, by such 
well-known meteorologists as the two Becquerels, R. P 
Denza, Drault, Crova, Moritz, Belgrande, Lemotne, 
Raulin, Coumbary, Bnto-Capello, and Fron Several of 
the more important of these memoirs not yet noticed by 
us, we shall bring before our readers on an early occasion, 
particularly those dealing with the climatology of Asia 
Minor and of Portugal, and with the rainfall of Algiers. 

WeatherMaps in Australia— Mr Russell, of the 
Sydney Observatory, began a few months ago to issue 
daily weather maps for Australia. The plan of pre¬ 
paring the maps, which possesses some novel features, is 
briefly this ;—There is a block of type metal with an 
electro of the coast-line and mountains fixed on it, and at 
the position of each staLion there 19 a slot in the metal 
block for the placing of the wind and weather symbols 
and figures which show the force of the wind, height of 
the barometer, and the temperature The sea symbols, 
arrows, curves, words descriptive of the state of the 
weather, and in shorL everything which may be re¬ 
quired on the map as varying from day to day, are 
glued on to the face of the metal block and held so fast 
that printing from an ordinary letter press may be begun 
at once. The whole map is prepared in about two hours, 
and after a few copies arc printed off for the use of the 
observatory, the block is sent to the Ha aid newspaper 
and by them stereotyped with their other matter Copies 
0/ several weeks’ weather maps, thus prepared and prinLed, 
have been forwarded to us. A note in manuscript on the 
map is sent to the Herald every day giving remarks on 
the weather of that day, and forecasts of coming weather 
A system of exchange has been alieady effected with 
Melbourne, will soon be completed with Adelaide, and it 
is expected that all the other colonies will join in the 
effort to make the system as complete as possible so as to 
secure for this region of the globe effective warnings of 
coming storms. The colonial governments will no doubt 
see that this system of weather telegraphy, so admirable 
in itself and calculated to be highly beneficial to large 
public interests, will be furnished with the funds necessary 
for its efficient maintenance and further development 

Stonevhurst Meteoroiogical and Mauneucal 
ObjsERVAI ions, 1876.—This publication maintains the 
high character of its predecessors for the care and ex¬ 
haustiveness with which the results are worked out and 
detailed in each of the monLhly leports, and its value is 
further enhanced by the notes and tables of agricultural 
and horticultural results which have now been introduced 
We are glad to see that observations of cirrus clouds are 
sent monthly to lJr Hildebrandsson, of the Upsal Ob¬ 
servatory and we hope that, from the great importance 
of these observations in questions affecting atmospheric 
circulation. Father Terry will be enabled to add them to 
his futuie monthly reports. It was pointed out by us 
last year that in discussing the hours of occurrence of 
the minimum temperatures, the double inflexion m the 
curve which was obtained was solely due to the adoption 
in the discussion, of the civil day, beginning with 1 a m., 
and that while the civil day must be employed in discus¬ 
sing the maximum temperatures, the astronomical day 
must be employed for the minimum temperatures. The 
minimum temperatures have now been discussed afresb, 
the astronomical day being adopted, with the result that 
there is only one inflexion in. the time curve of the mini¬ 
mum temperature, the hour of lowest daily temperature 
falling in the annual curve between 4 and 5 A.M. 

Cliua'ie and Infan 1 Mortality in Tasmania — 
A carefully prepared paper on this subject, by Mr E, C 


Nowell, Government Statistician, has been published in 
the Report of the Royal Society of Tasmania for 1875, in 
which the statistics for Tasmania are compared with 
those for South Australia, Victoria, Queensland, and New 
South Wales for the five years 1669-73. Among the in¬ 
teresting results arrived at, the most important are these 
two, viz, first, the average number of deaths of infants 
under one year to 100 births for each colony was—South 
Australia 14’24, Victoria ir86, Queensland U'o7, New 
South Wales 957, and Tasmania 9 45 ; and secondly, the 
proportions which the deaths of children under five years 
of age bore to 100 deaths at all ages were—South Australia 
54'17, Queensland 46 33, Victoria 45 50^ New South Wales 
4214, and Tasmania 2808. These interesting and in¬ 
structive results, showing the advantages possessed by 
Tasmania in regard to the low rate of mortality among 
infants and children, Mr Nowell considers to be chiefly due 
to the remarkable salubrity of its climate It is highly pro¬ 
bable that it is to the climate that this low infant mortality 
must be ascribed, seeing that the summer heat of Tasmania 
is not nearly so great as that of the other colonies, and 
consequently the mortality from bowel complaints may 
be expected to be much less, whilst in all these colonies 
the temperature does not fall so low in the winter months 
as to prove so seriously fatal to the very young, as is the 
case m such climates as that of Great Britain. Mr. Nowell 
would do a very valuable piece of work if he extended the 
inquiry he has so well begun, in the directions we have 
indicated, so as to ascertain the particular diseases, the 
mortality from which is unusually low in Tasmania, and 
the seasonal distribution of the deaths from different 
diseases. 


ON THE PROPER LENGTH OF THE GYM¬ 
NASIUM SWING 

ANY of the evolutions performed upon the gymna¬ 
sium swing can be made equally well upon swings 
of any length , with others it 15 different. When the 
evolution is such that the swing in one direction marks 
a period of exertion, while the return is comparatively a 
period of rest, then the evolution cannot be equally well 
performed with swings of all length. 

One of the most useful exercises is made as follows — 
Reaching up and grasping the rings let the swing be 
started, and at the beginning of a forward swing the feet 
are Lhrown above the head, the legs being flexed. As the 
forward swing closes the legs are extended and the arms 
flexed, the body being thus thrown upward and outward. 
Here, also, by some practice, one learns to accomplish 
the swing with a minimum of exertion, which a good gym¬ 
nast always does , nevertheless, the number of swings 
before exhaustion takes place vanes with the length of 
the ropes, as is shown in the following series of experi¬ 
ments made upon myself — 


Nip her 



* 

n 

12 

45 

IO 0 

I I 

43 

12 2 

10 

4 1 

12 8 

9 

4 0 

154 

s 

3'9 

15 2 

7 

3 8 

13 O 

6 

3 7 

10 6 


l — distance from point of suspension to centre of hands , 
t — Lime of one complete oscillation (forward and back) , 
« - No of oscillations before exhaustion 

It will be observed that n reaches a maximum where i = 
about 8 5 feet, or where the tijneof a full swing is between 
3 9 and 4 o scronds. 
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Another senes of experiments was made upon Mr. 
Cunningham, a young man about 5 feet 2 inches in height, 
and of light build. The maximum value of n is here 
reached when the length of the rope was about ten feet, 
and here the time of a full swing was about 4 1 seconds 
My own height being about five feet eleven inches, it 
will be observed that these two cases arc sufficiently 
representative. 

Cunningham 


/ 


n 

12 

4 3 

14 O 

II 

4 3 , 

i 6'3 

IO 

4 l 

17 0 

9 

3 8 

14 6 

S 

3 7 

12 6 


The swing was shoitened by drawing the rings up from 
the ground, and in the latter table the values of n for 
short ropes are a little too small, as he seemed fearful of 
falling Hence we may affirm that in order that this and 
simflar evolutions may be elegantly performed, the time 
for the full swing should be four seconds 

The cause of rapid fatigue with long ropes is that the 
bod/Tnust be held in a constrained position for too long 
a time. With very short swings the muscles are forced 
to work with too greaL a velocity. 

The muscular action is here too complex to allow of 
any mechanical discussion, but the general results are 
exactly what the discussions of Pro!. Haughton might 
have enabled us to predict. Francis K Nll'HEk 

Washington University 


NOTES 

The demise of such veterans in biology os Von llacr, Ehren- 
berg, &c, during the post year has left gaps in the lists of 
honorary fellows of our scientific societies which come to be 
filled up with men almost of a different genciation, yet worthy 
successors of the great masters depatLed We understand 
the three subjoined, sttvans have recently been elected foreign 
members of Lhe Linnean Society—vl/ , Fierre Du Chartc 
of Paris, highly distinguished for his researches in lerato- 
logical, physiological, and other branches uf botany, l’rof 
Carl Gegenbaur of Heidelberg, whose labuurs in /oology 
and the comparative anatomy of the vertebrates and inverte¬ 
brates are acknowledged as of the highest standard; Prof. 
Rudolph Leuckardt of Leipzig, by whose philosophical in¬ 
vestigations into the morphology and physiology of the lower 
forms of annuals and establishment of the group coelenterala, 
zoologists of all countries are highly indebted. 

We are glad to hear that Dr. Dohrn’s Zoological Station 
continues to make satisfactory progress The number of natu¬ 
ralists who have availed themselves of Lhe institution, v e are in¬ 
formed, lias reached eighty, from almost all parts of Europe 
The summer dredging with lhe small steamer will now shortly 
commence, and we may hope Lhat besides the important physio¬ 
logical work which is there done, lliaL a complete knowledge of 
the nch fauna of this bay will be a furthei result furnished by 
this station The institution is carried on under the direction of 
Dr. Dohm, the detail management being in the hands of Dr. 
H. Eisig, who is backed up by two assistants The aquarium 
belonging to the station has in their hands for some time been 
the most successful m Europe, and naturalists we do not doubt 
Will find the experience gamed by some years working enables 
their wants to be more readily provided for. A statement has 
appeared in an English paper which might lead one to think 
some change had been made, but we *are in a position to Elate 


that no alteration has been made, and that with increased oppor¬ 
tunity of collecting material the institution will become cadi year 
more useful. 

A1.1 HOUGH M. Levemer’s health is so unsatisfactory he con¬ 
tinues to attend to his professional duties as persistently as ever. 
The number of stations oraguniscd by him in connection with 
the international service now exceeds 1,200 He is preparing 
instructions to be sent to each correspondent on the method 
of better utilising warnings from the Observatory. He con¬ 
fesses thaL the agricultural service Is 111 a period of uncertainty, 
and that some time must elapse before it can render much ser¬ 
vice to the commonwealth He urges strong reasons why the 
service—not conducted by military men, as in America—should 
be conducted by men accustomed to military discipline 

The primary clock of the Fans Observatory is now regulating 
the motion of the clocks of Lhe Conseivatuire, St. Sulpice, and 
the Luxembourg M Leverner proposes to adapt the same 
system to a number of other public clocks, and even to those 
which are used in the cab stations But the application of the 
system is delayed for wanL of funds, 

Pkof Ruieui Jones, F R.S., is preparing a new edition of 
Dixon’s valuable " Geology of Sussex '* for Mr. W J Smith, of 
Brighton The work will be brought up to the present state of 
knowledge The descriptions and lists of Sussex fossils will be 
caiefully levied in this new edition, and a full account will be 
g ven of the Sub-wedden bonug and its icsults, of the Warren- 
Farm Well, and of the archeological discoveries at Cissbury 
and elsewhere in Sussex It is also arranged that a selection of 
the original quarto plates of MantellS “Fossils of the South 
Downs , or, Illustrations of the Geolugy of Sussex ” (1822), with 
descriptions according to our latest knowledge of the subjects, 
shall form part of Lhe new volume. 

A NEW application of Lhe principle of the magic-lantern has 
been lately introduced into London for drawing attention after 
dark to the names of restauranLs and shops. At present it is 
only used where the establishment has a lamp overhanging the 
pavement The lenses are fitLed into the bottom of Lhe lamp, 
the words hi be read are painted on the “slide/ 1 which has an 
opaque ground, and thus the advertisement is Lhrown in letter- 
of light on to the pavement Ordinary gas lamps are used, anti 
when the apparatus is once fixed the announcement appears 
every time Lhe lamp is lighted without any further trouble 

Till* anniversary meding of the Geographical Society was 
held oil Monday, and as usual, a large increase of numbers was 
reported, as well as the prospeiity of the SocicLy generally. The 
president, Sir Rutherford Aleock, reviewed the progress of 
geographical science during Lhe year, a year remarkable by the 
return of three impoitant expeditions to England -the Chal¬ 
lenger ^ Lhe Arctic, and that under Lieut, Cameron The medaR, 
the award ol which we have already announced, were presented 
to Sir Georgo Nares, the Pundit Nalu Singh, and CapL Mark¬ 
ham The president, in concluding his address, announced that 
the Society’s African Exploiation lund Committee were about 
to appeal to the Society and lire public for support and co-ope¬ 
ration in the prostuiLlun of continuous and systematic African 
exploration. In view of the interests concerned in this work, 
Lhe Council felt confident that their appeal would meet with a 
ready respuiise, not only in the United Kingdom, but in all our 
colonies. 

On the evening of June 5 the first Inal, in this country, of the 
JablochkofT electrical light will be made at the West India 
Docks The object of this Inal 15 to test the applicability of this 
new light to purposes of lighting up of docks, warehouses, &c , 
in order that work may be continued during the night 
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“Summer Schools" are becoming a regular institution in 
America, and no more pleasant way could be devised of com¬ 
bining the dukt and the utiU than that of a proposed aquatic 
bummer school of natural history, which, under the direction of Prof, 
Theodore B. Comstock, of Cornell University, expects to charter 
a large steamer, and spend the summer around the shores of Lake 
Superior in the study of Lhe geology and natural history of that 
region. The steamer will accommodate from seventy-five to one 
hundred passengers, to be made up of students and professors 
Regular instruction will be given in the form of lectures during 
the voyage, and every facility afforded by the examination of 
mining localities and Lhe like The vessel will probably start 
from Cleveland or Detroit on July 7, and proceed thence to 
Lake Superior, making its full circumnavigation. The coast of 
Georgian I 3 ay, on Lake Huron, will be investigated on the return 
voyage. The expense will probahly amount to about 125 dollars 
for each person In addition to the aquatic summer school men - 
tioned. above, Harvard University announces tw o special summer 
courses of instruction, one in zoology and the other in geology 

The progress of industry in France (denoting by industry Lhe 
working of raw material) has been very rapid, much more 
rapid, proportionally, than that of Bgricultioe We learn fiom 
La Nature ^ that in half a century, the employment of cast iron, 
so necessary to industry, has been multiplied tenfold, and 
that of coal twenty-fold. The total power of steam-engines 
has increased in still greater proportion , it is at least thirty 
times greater than it was in 1840 Going blither back, the 
propoiLion would be less interesting, as steam was used in 
but few establishments In 1820 there were only si\Ly-five 
steam-engines in the whole of France. As an acquisition 
of material fuice these engines represent in value at least 
25 million workmen, added to the 10 million who labour in 
workshops, and to the motor forces furnished by nature gra¬ 
tuitously, air and water There are in France nearly 40,000 
weirs, the falls from which work more than So,000 mills of 
every kind,'and this number might be doubled. In some parts, 
lastly, they are beginning to utilise the force uf Lhe tide 

Ara recent meeting of the French Physical Society M Gouy 
gave an account of experiments he had made on flames produced 
by a mixture of air and coal-gas, holding in suspension pul¬ 
verised metallic salts The salt*, dissolved in water, « ere intro¬ 
duced by a pulveriser, acting with air compressed to half an 
atmosphere I11 these flames the blue surface of the interior 
cone, which gives the spectrum of carbon, gives also the lines 
proper to the salt which the flame contain*. These lines are 
not visible beyond this part, and they coincide with the prin¬ 
cipal lineH of Lhe metal in the electric spark The metals 
sodium, strontium, magnesium, lithium, manganese, iron, co¬ 
balt, bismuth, cadmium, zinc, and osmium give this phenomenon 
distinctly. Platinum gives a special spectrum formed of regular 
bands. These experiments seem to prove that there is at the 
base of the flame a very fine layer which has a temperature much 
higher than the flame properly so-called. 

The exploration of the Angara, proposed by the Russian 
Geographical SocieLy, has taken a yet larger exten&iun M. 
Sibiryakoff, who has presented a gift of 2,000 roubles, proposes 
to undertake also the exploration of the water-parting between 
the Obi and Jenissei, to solve Lhe question of the practicability 
of a canal between the Uo rivers. Owing to the great com¬ 
mercial importance of such a canal, the Geographical Society 
has agreed to the proposal of M Sibiryakoff, and will send ail 
expedition for that purpose. 

Near Lake Ourmia (N. W Persia), a hill near Digala is irre¬ 
gularly excavated by a number of galleries for its nitrous earth, 
strongly impregnated with saltpetre. This loose, friable soil] 


of brownish colour, in irregular horizontal beds, Includes 
layers of a mostly amber-brown earth, with layers of bone- 
ash, intermixed with large and small fragments of human 
bones, charred remains of straw, and thin seams of carbonised 
seeds of ceieals. Fragments of burnt earthenware are scattered 
through this bed, and through the whole of the hill. Nearly in 
the middle of the hill is a conical hollow, cylindrical above, and 
becoming narrower upwards, like the inside of a high furnace 
The inner wall shows four or five ranges of repositories, several 
feet distant from each other, and made of slabs of eocene sand¬ 
stone, about I i ft broad. These slabs of a rust-brown colour, 
bear evidenL traces of having been exposed to a fierce fire , and 
the whole chamber may thus be inferred to have served for a 
furnace tn burn dead bodies. This view is confirmed by the 
traditions still extant among the surrounding people. Fragments 
of large pot-like vaseB, and of coffins made of slabs of sandstone, 
both inclosing an earthy residuum, mixed with fragments of 
skulls and bones show that m the same place, burials have been 
effected without cremation. The abundance of saltpetre in the 
soil of the hill has probably been derived from the nitrogen set 
free by the decomposition of organic remains. 

Tiif Phormiurn l*nax or New Zealand Flax, is, it is said, 
being largely planted in St. Helena, on behalf of a fibre company, 
who propose so to planl all Lhe Government waste lands in the 
island 

We have received from Dr Petermann a very useful map 
issued m connection wiih the Russo-Turkish war. Its purpose 
is to show at a glance the relative position of the boundaries of 
Russia, Turkey, Persia, and BnLish India It extends from 
Bosnia to Central Asia, and from Lhe north of lhe Black and 
Caspian Seas to the Indian Ocean, and includes enlarged special 
maps of the Nile Delta and of Crete 

The first field-day of the Liverpool Geological Society was 
lield on Saturday last The members and their friends pro¬ 
ceeded to Crosby by rail and from thence by 'bus through 
Little Crosby, Ilightown, Altcar, Downholland, lias Rayne, 
to Ilallsall, and bade again through Lydiate and MaghuLL 
to Sefton, where they had tea and examined the church 
The objecL of the visit was to examine Lhe great post-glacial 
deposits of the West Coast of Lancashire The party was 
guided by Mr T. Mellard Reade, CE..FGS, who described 
the succession of the beds and their superficial extension lie 
explained that uhat they had seen was only a part of a very 
extensive series of deposits surrounding our coasts and found at 
most estuaries. The society last May examined a portion of the 
same series disclosed by the North Dock excavations, and the 
present excursion would enable them t to better understand this 
most interesting part of the geology or Lancashire At the Alt 
Mouth was found a peat and forest bed between high and low 
water-mark washed daily by the tide The moss land between 
the inland edge of the 25-feet plain was only an extension of 
this sub nanne forest which passes under the sand hills and joins 
the moss Under the mosa lies the main silts with here and 
there some freshwater deposits on the surface 

Some interesting disclosures were made last week at the 
Marlborough Street Police Court as to the method on which 
certain warjmaps are constructed. A certain publisher, r whose 
name is probably unfamiliar to most of our readers, has 
published one of those exaggerated pictorial maps of the seat 
of war so attractive to the indlscnminating public. We 
have seen the map, and a very misleading and rude specimen 
of cartography it is. Its natural defects are bad enough, 
but it came out during the proceedings that Intentional 
errors names of non-existing places and wrong positions 
of existing places, were introduced for the purpose of detecting 
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imitations The magistrate, Mr. Newton, was therefore 
to a considerable extent justified in stating that the designer 
of the map seemed to have constructed it out of his own brain, 
and he virtually dismissed the summons. 

From the report read at the annual meeting of the Notting¬ 
ham Literary and Philosophical Society, we see that it now has 
352 membeis of various classes The Society has had several 
scientific lectures during the session, and we are specially glad to 
see that the Natural Sc.ence Section is in a flourishing condition, 
having had twenty-mne meetings and excursions during the 
Bession, at which papers were read on various subjects of scien¬ 
tific interest 

The Socicte Franchise de Navigation Acnenne, an institution 
which has been approved by Lhe Minister for Public Instruction, is 
to organise a collective exhibition at the Champ de Mars. It will 
include any means of propelling and governing in the it. Any 
instrument which has proved efficacious in some degree will be 
admitted if its dimensions are not too large, or by model, if 
otherwise. Any apparatus for making aerial observation*, or 
helping aeronauts in any way will be admitted The collection 
will also include map*, books, manuscripts, and newspaper* 
relating to aerial navigation. 

We have received from Dr, Warren dc la Rue a small 
pamphlet containing two seLs of tables which must prove of 
great use to most scientific workers There arc table* for the 
reduction to o° centigrade of a mercury column observed with a 
glass scale divided Into millimetres, and tables for the reduction 
of millimetres (mercurial pressure) to thousandths and millionths 
of an atmosphere, and vut versd, These tables are printed for 
private circulation 

An important Russian work has just been published by Trof, 
Inostrantsef— 11 Geological Sketch of lhe Povyenelz District, 
Government Olonelz, and of its Mines n This large volume 
(75° pp ), being the result of seven years' explorations, contains 
detailed reports on the travels of the author, an orographical 
description of the district (the surface of whldl exceeds that of 
Switzerland), an interesting chapter on lhe metamorphism of 
the green alutea, and a skeLch of Lhe glacial formations. It is 
accompanied by maps, engravings, and chromohthographed 
plates representing microscopical cuttings of rocks 

The additions to Lhe Zoological Society's Gardens during the 
post week include an African Turkey Buzzard (ftuteo tachardus) 
from Africa, presented by Mr A. Anderson, F Z S , two 
Kendall's Guinea Fowls {Numidn rendalh) from Hogos Country, 
Abyssinia, presented by Capt. Burke, s s. At cot t three Carpet 
Snakes {Morelia vanegn/a) from Australia, picsenLcil by Mr. 
J. Moseley ; a GuiaUan Crested Eagle [Motp/iuus guianen ju) 
Trom the Upper Amazons, a Green-necked Tea fowl (Pavo 
sficifer) from Java, two Barred-tailed Pheasants {Pkastatins 
rewesi) from NorLh China, a One wattled Cassowary [Cas nanus 
umappendiculatus) from New Guinea, a Great-headed Malco 
{Megacebhalon malco) from lhe Celebes, purchased , an In¬ 
convenient Curassow [Crax mcommoda) from South Ame/ica, 
deposited , a Derbian Wallaby (Ilahnaturus derbiamu) born in 
Lhe Gardens. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

Comets Observed by Hevelius —Of the eight comets 
observed by Hevel, better known as Hevelius, at Dannie, with 
such degree of precision as could be attained with his instru¬ 
ments, the observations of two only have been reduced with the 
Eld of modern placet for comparison stars, &c, and in these two 
Cases only have we other orbits than those calculated by Halley, 
Which appear in his Synopsis Asirotumyce Cometiu?. The obser¬ 
vations of the comet of 1664 have been discussed by Herr 


Lindelof, with the view of ascertaining whether any support were 
afforded by them, to a conjecture of identity of the comet, with 
the first comet of 1853 , and those of the comet of 1683, were 
similarly reduced by Mr. W. E Plummer, in his examination of 
the elliptical tendency of the orbit indicated by the computations 
of Prof Clausen, who had previously recalculated a few of Lhe 
observations There remain Lhe comets of 1652, 1661, 1665, 
1672, 1677, and 1G82 ; Mecham's reduction of the observations 
of the second of the e bodies nearly a century since, will hardly 
be considered final 

The observations of the comet* of 1672 and 1O77 were pub¬ 
lished in the second volume of Lhe Minkina CaIcstis, and in small 
special treatises. This second volume oF the greaL work of 
Hevelius, as is well known, is extremely scarce, the whole of the 
impression, with the exception of such copies as had been already 
presented to aslionomers having been lost in the lire which 
destroyed the observatory, library and papers of llevelms on 
September 26, 1679. The copies thus *aved were [so few in 
numlier, that as Lalandc remarks " On peut regarder cet 011 vrage 
commc un manuscrit, " and the special Lrealises to which we 
have alluded are perlnps of equal difficulty of access The ob¬ 
servations of the comets of 1652 and 16G1 were printed 111 the 
Cometographia, not a work of viry great rarity, as well as in the 
scarce volume of the Machina Cnltstis , those of the comet oT 
1665 also appear in this volume, in a special treatise, and in the 
Ttodromus Comet'nut, while those of the comet of 16S2 
(Ilalley Vcomct) arc found in Annus Chmacttruu r, and have been 
fully utilised 

A new reduction and discussion of the observations” of the 
comets of 1652, ifitil, 1665, 1G72, and 1077, 1S certainly a desi¬ 
deratum, and important assistance in this direction might be 
afforded by a republicahon of the original observations of 
llevelms from some quarter where the scarce volume is accessible. 
M.idler remarks upon a certain degree of resemblance between 
Lhe elements of the comet of 1672 and those of the comet of 1K12, 
which is shortly expected to return to perihelion , and it ha* 
been pointed ouL in this column that Halley has given the de¬ 
scending in place of the ascending node, for a comet observed in 
1686—an oversight which lias found its way into all catalogues 
of comelary orbits hitherto published, so that a re computation 
of the orbit* of the live comets we have mentioned, which now 
rest upon the figures of the Synopsis Astronomnc CometiOE is 
wanted, if only for verification 

"The Orservaiory’*— The second number of this new 
periodical 15 before us Mr. Davul Gill continues his paper on 
M The Determination of the Solar Parallax we have Lhe fust 
part of an article giving the substance of a lecture recently 
delivered at Gresham College, by Lhe Rev E. Ledger, on "The 
Scintillation or Twinkling of the Stars," which has long been an 
obscure subject , Mr Marth continues his Epheinendes for aid- 
ung physical observation* of the Moon, Mars, and Jupiter , and 
there is also a report of the pioreedings at Lhe last meeting of 
the Royal Astronomical Society, including Lhe discussion on the 
papers read, which, as waa mentioned in a previous notice, it is 
intended should form a feature of Lhe publication. We think 
every one who is competent to judge uf the actual state of the 
ense will agree in the opiniun expressed at p 55, while remark¬ 
ing on Mr, Todd's extension of Damoiseau’s Tables of Jupiter's 
Satellites to the end of the present century, that H the time has 
hardly yet come for Lhe formation of entirely new Tables.” So 
far as regards the necessary observations, it must be admitted 
that Lhey are being followed up with vigour at several observa¬ 
tories. The first binary star orlnt on p. 58, refers to { Scorpu 
(£ Libra: of Flamsteed), not to f Librre ; the error, however, is 
made in the Astron . Nachrrch'eti , whence the orbit is taken. 

L’lh'fc dr la Saint-Martin et les ^toiles Filantes.— 

In No. 493 of the Btoilttw Htbdomadaire of the French Scientific 
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Association, the Abbt Lamey, under the above heading, endea¬ 
vours to explain by a new theory, certain abnormal temperatures 
which in ore case, at least, has formed the subject of popular 
tradition "The Summer of St Martin," as the common 
phrase runs, presented itself, according to the Abbe, in a very 
definite manner in the last year , Lhe month of November com¬ 
menced colder than usual, but on Lhc 12th it suddenly became 
warmer than from the sun'i altitude could have been expected 
Long-continued notice of a similar rise in temperature about the 
feast of St Martin the Abbe considers is a proof that our ances¬ 
tors were excellent observers, wlule the existence of a tradition 
upon the point shows clearly (hat the phenomenon has not been 
confined within restneted limits , it has been exhibited, he says, 
simultaneously in Lurope and in the United States, and this 
without being materially affected by the climacteric conditions of 
the places of ohseivation One circumstance only he thinks ap¬ 
pears to influence it, viz , the latitude ; it vanishes as the 
equator 1a approached, and is not yet known to be recognised in 
the southern hemisphere 

The anomalous thermometne effect is not, however, per¬ 
ceptible only about St Martin's Day 1 here is an analogous 
phenomenon according to the Abbt, in August " une chaleur 
torride qui rfcgne subitcment aprts quelqucs jours de rcfeaichisai - 
muit de l'air," and a similar effect, though in an upposile di¬ 
rection, has been noticed at the end of April or at the beginning 
of May, when vernal frosts so disastrous at Llm season occur, 
and lmve ofien heen preceded by " une douce chaleur precoce," 
as the Abb£ terras it, which has hastened forward the vege¬ 
tation 

Afier remarking that the cause of such abnormal changes of 
temperature is not to be sought in any influence residing either 
111 the sun or in the eu th'a atmosphere, it h suggested by the 
AbbL that It may be more probably found in what he calls 
cosnucal meteorology, or as we are more accusLomed to term 
tills branch of science, meteoric asLronomy In November, 
August, and April meteors are more numerous linn usual, and 
two of the greatest periodical showers yet observed, fall in 
November and August Ills theory is that when a large 
number of medeors are passing between the earth and the sin, 
the solar rays are intercepted to a sufficient extent, to cause a 
diminution or temperature on the earth's surf ice, while, when a 
similar large number of meteors arc so placed that they might 
reflect the heat derived from these rays, and so produce an effect 
of the opposite nature, that, to use his own words, those calorific 
rays "qui viendront frapper l’essaim meteonque encore voisin de 
la terre seront vtverbh /s but notre planLtc, de fa^on recevoir 
alors un surcroit dc chaleur " The Abbe lays some stress also 
upon another point of apparent coincidence . the intensity of the 
periodical meteoric showers of November vanes from year to 
year, and " the summer of St. Martin" does not present itself 
under the same circumstances in every year. 

In thus noticing the Abbe Lamcy's attempt to explain a phe¬ 
nomenon which has been so long remaiked as to have become a 
popular belief, aL least in France, it will be understood that we 
are by no means advocating the probability of such a theory 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Oxford, —In a Convocation held May 23 a decree was earned, 
without opposition, to the effect that the Vice-Chancellor and 
Proctors be authorised to nominate a delegate to represent the 
University at the 400th anniversary celeb ration of the University 
or Upsala, m September next. 

In a Convocation to be held on June 5 it will be submitted to 
the House that the Curators of the University Cheat be authorised 
to expend a sum not exceeding 7,000/. on the construction and 
fittings of new chemical laboratories at the University Museum. 


Also that a sum not exceeding 2,400/. be expended on certain 
additions tn the University observatory. 

An examination will be held in common at Magdalen, Uni¬ 
versity, and New Colleges, on Tuesday, June 26, for election to 
the following mathematical scholarships ' — One demyship at 
Magdalen College, of the annual value 01 95/ , inclusive of allow¬ 
ances ; one scholarship at University College, of the annual 
value of 80/ , tenable for five years during residence , one 
scholarship at New College, of the annual value of 100/. , tenable 
for five years during residence Testimonials of conduct, Ac , 
to the President or Magdalen College, Mr C. J Faulkner, of 
University College, or the Sub-Warden of New College, between 
4 and 6 or S and 9 r M , June 25 

The commemoration fixed for June 1 3 will, it is understood, 
be held in the Shclduman Theatre, although no official notice 
to that efTcct has appeared There wdl be the usual round of 
festivities attendant on the event, though it has not transpired if 
the University will confer any honorary degrees on distinguished 
peisons at the commemoration. 

Cambridge —The Museums and Lecture-rooms Syndicate, 
in their Eleventh Annual Report, just issued, state that the 
buildings are 111 an efficient state of repair, and the collections, 
to which many valuable additions have been made during the 
past year, arc in good ordei They draw attention to the muni¬ 
ficence of the Chancellor of the University, the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire, who has now completely furnished the Cavendish Labora¬ 
tory with the insLmments required by the present state of science 
Profs. Livcing, Dewar, and Stuart complain of want of suitable 
accommodation for the work of their several departments, and 
Lhe Syndicate concur in the reasonableness of Lheir complaints 

An important repoit has been issued by the Musical Exami¬ 
nations Syndicate, w\ich states that under existing regulations 
for obtaining a degree m music no provision is made for testing 
the liteiary and scientific qualifications of the candidates They 
therefore recommend that no candidate be admitted to the 
examination for Lhe degree of Mils Jlac unless he have passed 
Tarts T and II. of the Previous Examinations, or one or other 
of their equivalent examinations As to the examination for 
the degree of Mas Ilac,, it Is proposed to divide it into three 
arts—i, a preliminary examination, consisting of acoustics, 
armony, counterpoint, 2, the exercise ; 3, a more advanced 
examination in musical science , and[that no person be accepted 
as a candidate for the second or third parts until he has qualified 
in the previous part or parts. In order to encourage the study 
of music, tKat it be recognised as the subject of an additional 
special examination for the ordinary B.A degree, and that a 
student who has passed Lhe Previous and the General Exami¬ 
nations, and is in his ninth term of residence at lea9t, having 
previously kept eight terms, shall, on passing the preliminary 
examinations in acoustics, harmony, and counterpoint, be 
entitled, when he has kept nine termq to receive the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. 

The " Rede" lecture was delivered on May 25 in the Senate 
House by Sir C. Wyvilie Thomson, who gave a brief sketch of 
the main results obtained by the Challenger expedition. 

London —Anew and additional Chair of Clinical Surgery 
has been created at King's College, which is to be filled by Prof 
Lister of Edinburgh. The Chair of Systematic Surgery 19 
thus still vacant. 

Edinburgh —The students at the University have, during 
the past session, taken a step which it seems surprising they 
have not taken long ago, There is, in the Scotch universities, 
no college life as in England, the students appearing at their 
classes at the proper hours, and then dispersing to Lheir respective 
lodgings in various 'parts of the town While this system 
has undoubtedly its advantages, it is attended with not a few 
social, moral, and physical drawbacks, so that we are glad to 
learn that the Edinburgh students have started a Students' Club 
which has been thoroughly successful, and calculated we believe, 
if prudently conducted, to be productive of considerable benefit 
to the raw and lonely Scotch youth "when first he leaves his 
father's fields," to get what training ami equipment for the 
future fight Edinburgh can give him 

By the transference of Prof. Lister to London, the Chair of 
Cl mi cal Surgery in the University becomes vacant. 

Sir James KAY-SHt/rTLEwoRTH.-—The death took place on 
Saturday last of Sir James Kay-Shuttle worth, a name wed 
known in connection vyith educational and social reform. The 
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deceased baronet, who was bom at Rochdale on July 20, 1S04, 
was for some time secretary to the Committee of Council on 
Education, and whilst fulfilling the duties of this post he was 
mainly instrumental in establishing a system of school inspection 
by o mcers appointed by the Government, On his resignation he 
was succeeded by Mr Llngen, now permanent secretary of the 
Treasury, who was succeeded in hiS turn by Sir Francis R 
Sandford. Under Sir James's scheme teachers were divided Into 
nine grades, and received money grants, not according to the 
number of their scholars or of their passes, but largely, according 
to the grade they had obtained by examination or service He 
was hostile to the Revised Code, which was introduced, about 
twelve years after his resignation, by Mr Lowe and his successor 
It is undoubtedly to Sir James that we owe the training col¬ 
leges and the pupil teacher system, without which it would have 
been impracticable for us to advance educationally even as we 
have done, At the close of the year 1849 he leceived a baronetcy 
at the recommendation of Lord Russell, then Prime Minister, 
In 1870 he received the honorary degree of DCL from the 
University of Oxford. 

Si’ETUNi; Retorm —An influential Conference on English 
Spelling Reform was held on Tuesday at ihe Society of Art% 
under the presidency of the Rev, A II. Sayce and Sir Charles 
Reed. Many weighty reasons were urged against the present 
system, and a deputation consisting of Proi. Max Muller, the 
Rev A. H, Sayce, Dr. Morris, Mr Elis, Mr Sweet, Dr. 
Murray and others, was appointed to wait upon the Education 
Department in reference to the subject A proposal having the 
support of such names as we have mentioned deserves at least 
serious consideration. 

A Siberian University —It has been finally decided that 
the New Siberian University, to which we referred some lime 
since, is to be established at Omsk So long ago as 1803 a 
wealthy Uralian landowner named Demidoff gave 100,000 
roubles to the Treasury, to be expended in the establishment of 
a University. This sum has now swollen to 150,000 roubles, to 
which a Siberian merchant has added 100,000 roubles more 
Orders have been issued lo begin the construclion of the uni¬ 
versity buildings at once, anas Lo have them ready for occupation 
by July, 1880 The estimated cost of ihe future professional 
staff, together wiLh other incidental expenses connected with the 
university, is 307,000 roubles yearly 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London 

Mathematical Society, May 10—Lord Rayleigh, F.R.b , 
president, in the chair,—Mr Tucker communicated a short 
account of a paper by Dr, Hirst on the correlation of two 
planes In a former paper on the subject (/VvY/Wir/ff r, vol 
v > P 4 °)» the nature and properties were described first, of 
an ordinary correlation satisfying any eight given conditions, 
secondly, of an exceptional correlation of the first order, pos¬ 
sessing either a singular point or nsingularline in each plane, and 
satisfying seven conditions , and Lhirdly, of an exceptional cor¬ 
relation of the second order, having in each plane not only a 
singular point hut also a singular line pissing through that 
point, and satisfying six conditions Moreover, the two follow¬ 
ing numerical relations were established between the (it, A) excep¬ 
tional correlations of the first order, with singular points and 
singular lines respectively, which satisfy any seven conditions, 
and. the (/i, y) ordinary correlations, which, besides satisfying 
these same conditions, possess a given pair of conjugate points or 
conjugate lines respectively (2w —+ w, 2^1 = * + A) It was by means 
of these relations that the number of ordinary correlations was 
determined which satisfy any eight elementary conditions. Be¬ 
fore they could be applied, however, the exceptional correlations 
of the first order which satisfy any seven elementary con¬ 
ditions) had to be directly determined, and this determination not 
^infrequently necessitated the consideration of the projective pro¬ 
perties of curves of higjh order. In the present paper the 
writer shows that the object just referred to can be attained in a 
very much simpler manner by means of two general relations, 
Hitherto unobserved, connecting the number ot exceptional cor¬ 
relations of the second order, which satisfy any six conditions, 
with the numbers of exceptional correlations of the fint order 
which, besides satisfying the six conditions in question, possess 
> given pair either of conjugate points or conjugate lines,—The 
secretary then read part of a paper by Prof H. Lamb, of the 


University of Adelaide,'on the free motion of a solid through an 
infinite mass of liquid Suppose that we have a solid body of 
any form immersed in an infinite mass of perfect liquid, that mo¬ 
tion is produced in this system from rest by the action of any 
set of impulsive forces applied to the solid, and that the system 
11 then left to itself The equations of motion of a body under 
these circumstances have been investigated independently by 
Thomson and by Kirchholl, and completely integrated for 
certain special forms of the body. The object of the present 
communication is, in the first place, to examine the vanoui 
kinds of permanent or steady moLion of which the body is capable, 
without making any restrictions as to its form or constitution ; 
and, in the second, to Bhow that when the initiating impulse! 
reduce to a couple only, the complete determination of the motion 
can be made to depend upon equations identical in form with 
Euler's well-known equation 1 , of motion of a perfectly free rigid 
body about Its centre of media, although the interpretation of 
the solution is naturally more complex Free use is made 
throughout the paper of the ideas and the nomenclature of the 
theory of screws as developed and established by Dr Rail.— 
Herr Weichold (Head-master of the Johanneum, Zittau, Saxony) 
sent a paper (read in part by the secretary) containing a solution 
of the irreducible ease, * e , of the problem to express the three 
roots of a complete equation of the third degree, in the case of 
all these roots being rcal y directly m terras ot its coefficients, by 
means of purely algebraical and really performable operations, 
whose number shall always he limited, except in'the case where 
all these roots are incommensurable —Mr H Hart made three 
communications - Iirst On the "Kinematic Paradox”—I’rof. 
Sylvester has described a system of Penucellrer’s cells, the poles 
ot which all move in a straight line, but two of which not 
directly connected always remained at a constant distance. Such 
a result is very easily obtained by means, of ihe following rela¬ 
tions connecting six points A , A, C, ZJ, E, F t lying on a sLraight 
line. If 
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AC. ED 4 W 
in. in-* fi" f 
IA IE ^ 2d*) 


then 171 — a 


He then spoke on Lhe solution of ihe algebraical equation 
f{x) o by hnkwoik, considering three points, the preparation 

of lhe cquahon (put under the form ^ ^ + . . —A), 

Lhe representation of the terms of litis equation, and the method 
of adding these terms He showed that for the solution of the 
culuc JT 1 + P T 4 + (f r + ; e t treated under the form^ 





two recipTocators alone arc required He then spoke on the 
production of circular and rccLilincar motion The particular 
problem considered, he thus enunciated “to 
E D find if possible the relations that must exist 
M / H between lhe fourteen segments of the bars 

/ ^ f C placed as in the figure in order that 
/— jK _— i the system may be capable of free mo- 

c L B tion.” He showed that seven equations can 

be obtained connecting the fourteen quantities only, so that any 
seven being given, the remaining seven can be determined in 
terms of them —Mr Hart then proceeded to the application to 
the cases of 5~bar motion, laid, befoie the Society at its April 
meeting Mr Kempe stated that the cases submitted by Mr. 
Hart at the previous meeting had also occupied some of his 
attention, and he proceeded to remark that he hod determined 
the positions that the lines G E % KM must have, and that the 
determination of one involved 'he determination of the other, as 
the position of either turned upon the fact that the angles at A 
and // must be equal. Prof. Cayley also made a few remarks 
on the subject. Mr J. W. L. Glaisher stated that he hod had 
all the cases in which there are more than fifty consecutive com¬ 
posite numbers looked out from Burckhardt's and Disc’s tables, 
which cover six millions, and that he had found that in the first 
million there is a stretch of in numbers without a prime (about 
310,000), and a stretch of 113 numbers without a pnme (abont 
500,000); SO that there are two very long sets of composite 
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numbers in Lhe first million, and Lhese are longer, he thought, 
than anyone would have supposed likely, lie exhibited the 
lists from which he drew the above results. Questions were nut 
to the meeting, for information, by Profs Cayley and Clifford. 

Geological Society, May 9,—Prof. V. Martin Duncan, 
FRS, president, in the chair.—James Dorrmgton, Rev E R 
Lewis, Edward Penton, Henry Rosales, and Henry White were 
elected fellows of the Society, —On the Agassizian genera 
Amblypterus , Pafaomscus, Gyrolcpis f and Pyf>opterus t by Ramsay 
II, Traquair, F RS.E. The author’s object in this paper was 
10 discuss the characters by which the above genera of fossil 
fishes have been supposed to be distinguished in the case of 
specimens from the carboniferous senes.—On the circinate 
vernation, fructification, and varieties of Sphenoptens aflims, and 
on Staphyloptcri r (?) fiathii, Etheridge and Balfour, a genus of 
plants new to British roch^i, by C W Peach, A L S., commu¬ 
nicated by Robert Etheridge, FR.S, VPGS —On the occur¬ 
rence of a Macrurous Decapod (Anthrapaltemon woodwardi, sp 
nov.) In the red sandstone, or lowest group of the carboniferous 
formation in the south-east of Scotland, by Robert Etheridge, 
jun , F G.S. After giving a detailed bibliography of the paleo¬ 
zoic malacostracous Crustacea, the author described the remains 
of a small crustacean from the lower group of the carboniferous 
formation near Dunbar, and discussed its affinities and systematic 
position, which he regarded as being among Lhe Macrurous 
Decapods, although the absence of the eyes m the preserved 
specimens, and some oLher characters, rendered it doubtful 
whether it might not in some respects approach the Stomapoda 
Its position among the Macrura seemed, however, to be esta¬ 
blished by the well-developed abdominal somites and telson, He 
referred the fossil to Salter’s genus, Anthrapala:mon x and named 
the species A. woodwardi —On the strati graphical position of 
the corals of the Lias of the Midland and Western Counties of 
England and of South Wales, by R. F, Tomes, communi¬ 
cated by R Etheridge, F R S , V P G S The object of thi*, 
paper was to give the precise stratigraplneal position of the 
species of liassic corals collected hv Lhe author and his friends 
in thedistncls above mentioned, lie noticed forty-one species, 
of which fifteen were described as new 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, May 21 —M. Pehgot in the chair.— 
The following papers were read —Meridian observations of 
small planets at the Fans Observatory during the first quarter of 
1S77, by M I eVerrier.—On Gay-Lussac’s law of volumes, by 
M H SL Claire Deville, He consddeis recent researches have 
neither invalidated nor added to the law —On an algebraic 
method for obtaining the tnsembh of the fundamental variants 
and co-variants of a binary form, and of any combination of 
binary forms (continued), by Mr Sylvester —Report on M Ruu- 
daire r s project of making an interior sea in the south of Tunisia 
and Lhe Province ol Constantine M Fave reports favourably ; 
but on Lhe points, whether the sea would not dry up, whether 
the vapours would benefit neighbouring lands and not be 
earned to the sea by winds, and wheLher the eastern Algerian and 
Tunisian climate would recover its old fertility, and be improved 
hygicnically, MM Daubrec and Dumas (while adopting the general 
conclusions) express hesitation, and desire further researches — 
Report on a memoir of M Stanislas Meunier, entitled 11 Cum- 

? iosition and Origin of the Diamantiferous band of Toil’s Pan 
in South Africa) M Meunier has separated several mineral 
species not before noticed there, and offers an ingenious explana¬ 
tion of the way of filling up.those vertical pits.—On the employ¬ 
ment of oxygen of high tension as a process of physiological 
investigation; poisons and virus, by M Bert There is in an¬ 
thracic blood a toxical and virulent principle which resists Lhe 
action of compressed oxygen and alcohol, and which con be 
isolated like diastase. M Bert is studying its nature and its re¬ 
lation to Lhe bacteria. Lymph, too, and the pus of glanders, 
by resisting compressed oxygen, show that their virulent action 
is not due to living beings or cells.—On the employment of 
rotatory discs for the study of coloured sensations, by M. 
Rosenstieh],—Dehydrated oxalic acid may serve lo characterise 
polyatomic alcohols ; chemical function of mosite, by M. Lor in. 
—Decomposition of chlorhydrate of trimethylammc by heat, 
by M, Vjncent. This substance might be utilised to give 
aromomac&l products and pure chloride of methyl, the latter 
yielding the methylated aniline colours or pure me (hylic al¬ 
cohol.—Observations of a disease or the vine known com¬ 
monly as wh\ti x by Mr. Schnetzler.—New spectroscopic method, 


by Mr. Lingley. Two spectra from the north and south 
poles of tlie sun respectively are put in juxtaposition (a 
considerable dispersion being used); let the instrument be 
adjusted so that the lines in both are continuous On 
turning the spectroscope round its axis of cullimation till 
the light comes from the east and west extremities of the 
equator the solar lines are displaced, while the atmospheric 
remain continuous. On turning 1S0 0 the spectra glide on one 
another like a Vernier on a scale The point is, simuUancou\ 
observation of the different displacement of the solar and 
the atmospheric lines In the two spectra.—On a trans¬ 
mission of motion, by M. Ro7tL—On the spectrum of the elec¬ 
tric spark in a compressed gas, by M Cazin From experi¬ 
ments on air and nitrogen he concludes that Lhe electric spark in 
a gas is similar to an ordinaryhydrocarbon flame In each there are 
luminous particles giving a spectrum of lines, and solid or liquid 
particles giving a continuous spectrum The latter (in Lhe case of 
the spark) come from the electrodes and the walls When the 
pressure is increased these particles are more abundant; the con¬ 
tinuous spectrum becomes more brilliant, and finally makes the 
linear spectrum disappear The luminous spark called an 
aureole is of gaseous particles, and ls to the total spark what the 
blue base of a candle flame is to the entire flame —Studies on 
organ pipe^, by M, Phdbcrt —On some new models of radio¬ 
meters, by Mr* Crookes.—Thermo-chemical study of aniline 
and some other bodies of the same group, by M Louguimne.— 
On the nitrates of bismuth, by M Yvon—On the properties of 
resorcine , molecular volumes, by M Calderon. Resorctne 1a 
solution behaves as if it were solid and isolated from the solvent 
In presence of water and potash it absorbs oxygen, though very 
slowly.—Anatomical characters of the blood in new-born infants 
during the first days of life, by M llayem Inter alia , the red 

corpuscles are much more unequal in M 7 e than in the adult, and 
seem of a different composition. The number (in a cubic metre) 
is nearly as high os in ihe most vigorous adult. The number ol 
white corpuscles is three or four times os great os in an adult 
When Lhe infant has reached iLa minimum weight (about the 
third day) the number of these suddenly falls , various fluctua¬ 
tions ensue (which are described),—On a process for estimation 
of alcohol in liquids, by M Fleury —On the filling of 
fissures in chalk with silcx, by M Robert.—M Vinot presented 
a celestial map of the equatorial region 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN 

HE Conference on the Antiquity of Man lately held 
by the Anthropological Institute, and reported in 
these columns, has led to a result by no means unsatis¬ 
factory, when all the conditions of the problem are duly 
weighed. The result is merely negative, but in arriving 
at it several misconceptions and errors of fact seem to us 
to have been swept away. In its discussion there were 
two parties represented, one eager to show Lhat the anti¬ 
quity of man has been proved by modem discovery to be 
far older than the date which had been arrived at by the 
labours of Falconer, Lyell, Prestwich, Evans, Boyd 
Dawkins, and others, while the other contended Lhat the 
subject had not advanced in the least degree during the 
last few years, and that the so-called discoveries were 
cither errors of observation, or resulting from premises 
which were altogether unsatisfactory. The field of the 
discussion lay in matters geological rather than archieo- 
Jogieal, and the caution which the president urged upon 
the conference was certainly not urged in vain. 

The chief interest of the debate turned upon the ques¬ 
tion as Lo whether thcie was any evidence in this country 
of man in the caves or river deposits older than post¬ 
glacial limes. The readers of the works of Messrs Croll 
and Jaincs Gcikie will remember that they ascribe all the 
traces of paleolithic man in this country either to a pre- 
or inter-glacial age, basing their conclusions principally 
upon the fart lhat m the river deposits and caves some of 
ihe associated animals, such as the hy^nn, lion, and 
hippopotamus are now only to be found m hot climates ; 
and seeing that no traces of a warm climate are presented 
by any post-glacial deposit in Britain, they infer that 
Lhose in question are of a much higher antiquity. They 
account for the association of southern and northern 
animals by the supposition that they occupied the country 
at different times, during glacial or interglacial irons of 
from five to twelve thousands years in IcngLh. To this it 
was objected that the intimate association of forms prove 
that both sets of animals inhabited the country at the 
same time, and were the result of the overlapping of dif¬ 
ferent faunas during seasonal changes. The reindeer 
formed a large portion of the prey of the hyama, and 
must therefore have been a contemporary. It was also 
pointed out by one of the speakers, that there is no 
evidence from the animals that there ever was anything 
like “ the perpetual summer," advocated by Mr Geikie at 
any time in the pleistocene age. The hippopotamus 
in ‘Regent’s Park takes his tub regularly in spite of the 
east winds so prevalent in the spring, which remind one of 
the glacial period , and the tiger crosses the frost-bound 
rivers of the Amoor to prey upon the reindeer. The lion, 
now found only in the south, lived in the days of Hero¬ 
dotus in the inclement mountains of Thrace. It seems, 
therefore, to us, that any argument based upon fossil 
animals as to a warm intcr-glacial period, is worthless. 
And further, it is obviousl) unfair in treating of the fauna 
associated with man to adopt the forensic device of 
choosing some witnesses to the exclusion of others. It 
would be as easy to prove the climate in question to have 
Vql. xvr.— No. 397 


been temperate from the associated remains of bison, 
stag, and horse, as it would be to prove it to have been 
arctic from the associated musk sheep, lemmings, and 
reindeer. It was probably a varying climate, with great 
extremes, similar to that in Central Siberia, in which the 
summer heat and winter cold are very severe. 

The fossil mammalia of the pleiostocene tell us nothing 
as to the relation of man to the glacial period. The 
Arctic species invaded Europe probably from Asia, while 
ihe ice was finding its way southwards from the mountains 
of Scandinavia, and occupied the area north of the Alps 
and the Pyrenees, 1 while ihe confluent glaciers covered 
the area north of the valley of the Thames. When the 
ice ultimately retreated they followed it, and thus were 
both pre- and post-glacial Nor do the survivals from the 
plciocene age tell us anything, such as the hippopotamus, 
the Rhinoceros leptorhtnu r, and the ElcpJias ontiquu r, 
since they belong both to the earlier and later pleistocene 
strata, and are also associated with remains of reindeer, 
and other northern species. The presence of the reindeer 
in all the paleolithic caverns stamps the age of man as late 
pleistocene, according lo Prof. Boyd Dawkins, but it does 
not afford any clue as to his pre-or post-glacial age The 
glacial period is not a hard and fast line dividing one 
fauna from another One paleolithic cave, however, m 
this country, that of Pont Ncwydd, in the valley of the 
Elwy, near St. Asaph, is of well-ascertained post-glacial 
age 

The argument urged m favour of paleolithic man being 
pre- or inter-glacial, based upon the distribution of the 
mammalia in southern and eastern England, and id 
France, whde they are conspicuous by their absence in 
the glaciated areas of Scotland, Cumberland, and Wales, 
was met by the view that the barren areas were covered 
with ice, while other districts further to the south were 
occupied by the animals. The hypothesis that the uplands 
of Wales and Northern Britain were ever stocked by the 
same animals as the fertile river-bottoms of the south, 
seems to us little less than absurd. Yet this 15 necessary 
for the view that their remains have been removed from 
the barren areas by the subsequent grinding of the ice- 
sheet. 

In the course of the discussion the reputed cases of the 
occurrence of paleolithic remains in the deposits older 
than the post-glacial were minutely criticised Fraf. 
Busk stated that the fibula of the Victoria Cave, formerly 
supposed to be human, was altogether too insignificant 
a fragment to base any conclusion upon as to man's 
antiquity. Two small cut-bones, however, of goat were 
brought forward by Mr. Tiddeman in support of the pre- 
or inter-glacial age of man in the Victoria Cave On the 
other hand, it was urged that these were derived from the 
superficial stratum containing Roman coins and pottery, 
lie, m which they were very abundant. From the nature 
of the cuts it seems to us that if it be established that 
they were discovered in the undisturbed stratum along 
with the hyenas, they would prove not only the presence 
of man, but of a user of a knife or chopper of bronze or iron. 
The absence of the goat, also (probably a domestic ani¬ 
mal) from all undisturbed pleistocene deposits in thi^ 
country, and in France, Belgium, and Germany, renders 
it very probable that the animal was introduced into those 
regions after the close of the pleistocene age But even 
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supposing that these difficulties be got over, the age of 
the deposit in which these fragments are stated to have 
been found is a matter of dispute in which the authorities 
arc about equally balanced on either side 

The asserted inter-glacial age of the river gravels con¬ 
taining palaeolithic implements proved equally unsatisfac¬ 
tory. The cases supposed to be decisive of the question 
in the neighbourhood of Brandon and Thelford, were 
considered by Prof. Hughes to throw no light upon it, 
since the deposits above them, supposed to be boulder 
clay, are not boulder clay in situ . It was forcibly urged 
by several speakers, and especially by Prof Prestwich, 
that the flint implement-bearing strata are proved by their 
position in the valleys to be later than the glaciation of 
the district, in every case where it has been glaciated, or 
in other words, that they are decidedly of post-glacial 
age. 

The general question of the antiquity of man in Europe 
was not discussed, although we gathered that the evidence 
of the presence of man in the Italian pleiocenes was not 
considered satisfactory. The general impression left 
upon our minds is that in Britain there is no evidence of 
any palaeolithic men, either in caves or the nver-deposits 
of an age older than post-glacial, and that the discoveries 
of the last fourteen years have merely given us interesting 
details as to the palaeolithic savage, without telling us 
anything of his relation to the glacial period. 


THE VALUE OF NATURAL HISTORY 
MUSEUMS 

W ELL-arranged museums are valuable to the state in 
many ways. The technological department ought 
to show in what new directions capital may and may not 
be invested ; the geological and mmeralogical should point 
out in what kind of rock and in what parts of the earth's 
crust ores and minerals are to be sought, and should save 
the expenditure of money in useless trials The museum 
of the Royal School of Mines 111 Jermyn Street performs 
these functions But they are valuable in a still higher 
sense as encouraging a love of knowledge for its own 
sake apart from any selfish aims. The visitors to the 
British Museum, however frivolous they may be, leave it all 
the better for having been there. It is impossible that they 
should not carry away some sort of idea, which otherwise 
would not have occurred to them, even if it be merely the 
recognition that outside their daily lives there is a world 
of knowledge vast and indefinite, but real and tangible. 
In this respect museums are educators of the masse*, 
offering them a means of culture which would otherwise 
be out of their reach, And lastly, as instruments of 
training in naLural history they are, as I have already 
observed, as necessary to the student as collections of 
books to the student in arts. 

Natural history pursuits are in themselves one of the 
forms of higher education, and one that is especially 
adapted for the culture of the lower, sometimes falsely 
termed the working classes —as if the higher classes worked 
neither with head nor hand. In proof of this I may quote 
the following example, which I am free to mention by the 
death of the man to whom it relates. Some years ago a 
mechanic, one of the evening class students at Owens 
College, took me to see a collection of fossils made by 


11 a hand 11 in a cotton-null at Oldham. To my astonish¬ 
ment 1 found that it consisted not merely of fossils an 
nature l 9 shells, and the like, but of those of coal plants, 
polished, and in many cases cut into slices so as to show 
their minute structure. This had been done by rubbing 
them down on the kitchen floor, cementing them to a piece 
of glass, and then grinding them until they became trans¬ 
parent. The care and labour implied in a process of Lhis 
kind can only be estimated by those who have tried it. 
But it was necessary to have a microscope to see them, 
and I actually discovered that the instrument which was 
given me to use was made by the man himself, who could 
not afford to buy more than the lenses, which he mounted 
in tubes that were made to slide in each other after the 
manner of a telescope He was also a good local botanist. 
His collection of fossils, along with another made by a 
friend of his under similar circumstances, furnished 
the materials on which Prof. W. C Williamson has to 
a great extent founded his admirable memoirs on the 
coal-plants, now being published by the Royal Society. 
From time to time I saw a good deal Of my friend, and a 
man more completely lifted out of the usual level oF his 
class into what I may call the unselfish horizon I never 
met This could be traced directly to the scientific pur¬ 
suits to which he was led by seeing somebody one day 
pick up a piece of coal shale, and hearing him say that 
there was a fish scale in it. He disbelieved this, examined 
for himself, took to collecting, and ultimately became 
what he was, devoting his early mornings and his late 
evenings not merely to collecting but to knowing. His 
knowledge embraced other things than natural history. 
James Whittaker, of Oldham, may be taken as a type of 
the effect of natural history in elevating a man s character. 
He is the representative of a small, though very important, 
body in the Northern Counties, a body which would be 
largely increased by the foundation of museums of the 
light sort. From personal contact with men like him I 
have arrived at the conclusion that in this direction we 
have a means of spreading culLure among the intelligent 
mechanics, artisans, and oill-hands, who go neither to 
church nor chapel, who do not read very much, and very 
often have no aims higher than those of the mere animal 
life. Had they access to museums on holidays and in 
the evenings, I am sure that the receipts of public 
houses would ultimately be lessened. At prisent they 
have few recreations and little chance of self-improve 
ment , for the so-called mechanics’ institutes, which were 
originally intended for them, have generally passed into 
the hands of the class immediately above them. 

W. Boyd Dawkins 


PHYSIOLOGICAL AESTHETICS 
Physiological AEsthetu\. By Grant Allan, BA. 8vo, 
(London : Henry S. King and Co., 1877.) 

E have here a little work of some 300 pages, which 
deals with the philosophy of aesthetics almost 
I exclusively on its physiological side. Of course, in thus 
restricting his subject, the author neglects all the more 
| subtle and intricate parts of that philosophy ; but every 
competent reader will agree with him that it is desirable, 
for the purpose of analysis, to separate as distinctly as 
possible the physiological from the psychological elements 
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of aesthete*. For although the two classes axe intimately 
blended In reality, this only makes it the more desirable 
to eliminate the one from the other in our analysis ; so 
that we may perceive, as clearly as we can, how much of 
the total effect which our aesthetic consciousness supplies 
admits of being resolved into simple constituents, and 
how much remains over as complex constituents Now 
111 this respect Mr. Allan has profited well by the expe¬ 
rience of previous writers ; for while he treats his subject 
very thoroughly so far as it can be treated on the lower 
basis of physiology, he never permits himself to be 
tempted into the alluring superstructure of pure psycho¬ 
logy. So rigidly, indeed, does he 11 stick to his text,” that 
an uninformed reader might peruse the whole essay, and 
scarcely receive a hint that there is such a thing as “the 
association theory" in existence; while the names of 
Burke, Reynolds, Alison, Knight, Stewait, and Jeffrey 
are not even once mentioned. 

The scope of the treatise being thus carefully confined 
to the more simple factors of our aesthetic emotions, space 
is afforded for a full exposition of numerous facts and 
theories relating to this important sub-division of psycho¬ 
logical science. And, on the whole, the work has been 
well done. The arrangement is good, the style admirably 
lucid, and the spirit throughout scientific. True, there 
are no ideas of a strikingly original character, but a 
judicious compilation of facts already known, and a philo¬ 
sophical discussion of the more important theories which 
have been raised upon them, would be features in a work 
sufficient of themselves to make the latter a valuable 
addition to the literature of jesthetics Mr. Allan, how¬ 
ever, has done more than this. In his dedication he 
characterises his work as a “ slight attempt to extend in 
a single direction the general principles which he (Mr 
Herbert Spencer) has laid down ," and in this attempt 
we must allow that our author has been successful. 

Setting out with the object of “exhibiting the purely 
physical origin of the sense of beauty, and its rclatmiy to 
our nervous organisation,' Mr Allan begins by “investi¬ 
gating the nature of Pleasures and Pains generally.” The 
most important pari of this discussion is that in which he 
criticises the law thus enunciated by Prof Bain I 1 States 
of pleasure are concomitant with an increase, and states of 
pain with an abatement, of some, or all, of the vital func¬ 
tions." On this law gt is remarked, with justice, 44 in its 
endeavour to be antithetical, it misses the real relationship 
between the two states. If pleasures were the psychical 
concomitants of an increase of the vital functions, then 
our two greatest, if not our only pleasures ought to be 
digestion, and repose after exertion . . . Mr. Bain has 
sighted this difficulty, but, not perceiving its full force, 
has endeavoured to avoid it by a supplementary theory of 
stimulation, which appears tofne far more important than 
his main law, I believe the true principle of connection 
to be this: Pleasure is the concomitant of Lhc healthy action 
of any or all of the organs or members supplied with 
afferent cerebro-spinal nerves, to an extent not exceeding 
the ordinary powers of reparation possessed by the 
system. And just as the two laws are not exactly anti¬ 
thetical, so too the feelings themselves are not directly 
and absolutely opposed to one another as will be seen 
in the sequel ... In short, it will be seen that while 
Prof. Bain refers pleasure to an increase In the efficiency 


of the organism, it may better be regarded as the concomi¬ 
tant of a normal amount of activity in any portion or the 
whole of the organism.” Thus “ every activity when not 
excessive nor of a sort to prove destructive of the tissues, 
is doubtless in itself faintly pleasurable . . . but owing to 
the commonness and faintness of the feeling, we habit¬ 
ually disregard it.” Nevertheless, when the whole 
organism is “under the influence of abundant food and 
good rest, the general stimulation of the nerves produces 
a consciousness of massive pleasure.” Moreover, “the 
special stimulation of a single organ whose periods of 
activity aic long intermittent, and which is at the culmi¬ 
nating point of its nutrition, produces consciousness of 
acute pleasure" From considerations such as these, 
illustrated by a large number of subsequent examples, 
there is deduced the general formula, that “ the amount 
of pleasure is probably in the direct ratio of the number 
of nerve fibres involved, and in the inverse ratio of the 
natural frequency of stimulation” Hence it is that the 
possible intensity of pleasures can never approach the 
possible intensity of pains ; for while the organism, or 
parts of it; may be reduced or injured to a large extent 
before loss of sensibility supervenes, “ efficient working 
cannot be raised very high above the average.” Hence, 
too, “ the resthetically beautiful is that which affords the 
maximum of stimulation with Lhe minimum of fatigue or 
waste, in processes not directly concerned with vital 
functions." 1 

Such may be said to be the foundation on which the 
present system of 11 Physiological Aesthetics " is raised. 
Thus, to select a few among the copious illustrations which 
are offered — “The vulgar are pleased by great masses 
of colour, especially icd, orange, and purple, which give 
their coarse nervous organisation the requisite stimulus , 
the refined, wiLh nerves of less calibre but greater dis- 
cruninativcness," require delicate combinations of comple- 
mcntancs . Similarly m music, the complex harmony of a 
Bach’s fugue pleases the cultured car, while a chorus of 
Offenbach, or the boisterous mtlody of a comic song, is 
more gratifying to the common people Again, the 
aesthetic superiority of musical tones over mere noises is 
naturally explained by the fact, that “ while the nervous 
apparatus for the perception of the latter receives frequent 
simulation, each portion of the nervous apparatus for the 
perception of Lhe former is comparatively seldom stimu¬ 
lated ” Similarly, of course, simple tones arc musically 
44 poor,” because they “ can only arouse a sympathetic vi- 
braLion m a single one of Cortis’s organs while tones 
rich in harmonics are musically “full,” because they 
simulate a correspondingly greater number of Cortis's 
organs. Beats , again, are disagreeable, because l< the ear is 
conscious of each separate interruption of the tone, and 
each subsequent reinforcement,” thus receiving a destruc¬ 
tive amount of intermittent stimulation. Similarly, though 
in a lesser degiee, with dissonance, and similarly, too, 
with the optic nerve, when flashes of intermittent light 
follow one another too rapidly for the receptive material 

1 The Jailer qualification arises from a lengthy dm cur non In which Mr,‘ 
Speu-rr's vuw as (o lhe origin of lhe Play-lnatinci from a superfluity or 
nervous energy 11 explained Hus is explained In order lhat lhe esthetic 
feelings, winch by lhe theory are supposed ro have a similar origin, maybe 
analytically differentiated from lhc playful feelings—the di<mncuon between 
Art arid Play being supposed to consist largely m the fad lhat while the 
) alter has reference to ihe over-fed motor fibres, lhe former has referente to 
the overfed sensory fibres, “ the organs of sight, heanng, & c /' or "the 
passive side cf our nature 1 
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to undergo repair during the intervals of darkness. The 
aesthetic superiority of the analytic colours over blark, 
white, and grey is explained by considerations analogous 
to those which have just been mentioned in the case of 
musical tones and noises ; while harmony of colours is 
treated in the same way as harmony of sounds. A some¬ 
what curious speculation is ventured to explain the appa¬ 
rent deficiency of the rcd-perceiving elements "It is 
clearly desirable that the eyes of the frugivorous animals 
should be pleasurably stimulated by reds, oranges, and 
purples ; and the simplest contrivance for effecting this 
end would be to give the greatest possible rest to such 
elements as answer to stimulations of these orders, Ac¬ 
cordingly, they ought only to be excited by comparatively 
powerful s imulations of their proper kinds.” 

Adopting Mr. Spencer’s view 1 as to the ideal being a 
faint central stimulation of such nerve-fibres as would 
receive strong peripheral stimulation by the reality, Mr. 
Allan carries his analysis to the limit where “Physio¬ 
logical Aesthetics” must end, and where Psychological 
Aesthetics ought only to begin Space, however, will not 
allow ua to follow him into this division of his subject. 
Enough has been said to show that his work deserves the 
attention of psychologists ; and it may be added that as 
he throughout clearly explains both the physics and the 
physiology of his subject, his entertaining little treatise 
will prove mstiuctive to any general readers who may be 
desirous of observing the intimacy of those relations 
between psychology and the lower sciences, which the 
magnificent generalisations of recent years are now every 
day bringing into clearer prominence 

George J, Romanes 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

&eh ct Plants readily Eligible fo> Industrial Culture or 
Naturalisation m Victoria , with Indications of their 
Native Countries and some of their Uses. By Baron 
F von Mueller, CMC, F.KS, &c. (Melbourne 
McCarron, Bird, and Co.) 

THIS is another form of Baron Mueller's numerous and 
widely-spread contributions to the Acclimatisation Society 
of Victoria—numerous we say, because the Baron's pen 
is always at work upon botanical matters, the considera¬ 
tion of useful plants being apparently one of his favourite 
themes, and widely spread, because these papers on 
" select plants ” seem to have been freely distributed not 
only in Australia and in this country, but also in America, 
where indeed some portion, if not all, have been repub¬ 
lished. The present issue, Baron Mueller tells u^, is a 
rearranged and largely supplemented form, which has 
been taken up by the Government of Victoria, and pub¬ 
lished under their authority. The book, which numbers 
some 293 pages octavo, contains references to an im¬ 
mense number of plants, the information attached to each 
being brief but withal accurate. The generic and specific 
names are arranged alphabetically from beginning to 
end, and this arrangement is perhaps the best for general 
use. After the scientific name, the vernacular name is 
given, then the geographical distribution or habitat, fol¬ 
lowed by a note as to the nature of the plant, whether a 
tree, shrub, or what not, and finally a brief descnption of 
its properties and uses. As a proof that Baron Mueller 

1 Here, u indeed in molt other places, Mr Allan does nut express his 
oblitfatmus Doubdeu, having a psychological public ill view, he thought 
■t superfluous lo state she sources from which such well-known conceptions 
have sprung, but as his work u in nil other respect* adapted to badly* 
informed readers, it would have been desirable, on their account, to have 
supp’icL 1 itii ^ <nn ^l' n-. 


has corrected this latest issue of his papers, down quite 
to the present time we may mention that under Nicotiana 
tabacum % Lattakia tobacco is included, and it is only within 
a comparatively recent date that Mr. Thiselton Dyer has 
shown this to be right, nearly all previous writers having 
attributed it to N. rustua . At the conclusion of the book 
a very good plan is adopted of classifying the plants 
mentioned under distinct heads referring to their uses ; 
thus, under alimentary plants, the generic names of all 
such are placed , the same under dye plants, fibrous 
plants, and so on, A good index is given of vernacular 
names only, which is quite sufficient when it is remem¬ 
bered that the scientific names are arranged alphabeti¬ 
cally throughout the book. 

Notes on the Ancient Glaciers of New Zealand. With 
Map, By J C Russell Reprinted from the “ Annals 
of the Lyceum of Nalural History” (New York. 
November, 1876.) 

Mr. Russell was attached to the U.S Transit of Venus 
Expedition, and finding himself stationed on the shores of 
Lake Wakatipu among the snow-fields and glaciers of the 
South Island of New Zealand he read what had been 
written on the ice-work of that region and supplemented 
his reading by the personal observations recorded in 
these notes. Though he does not add any important 
new fact to our previous knowledge he gives an interest¬ 
ing icsumi of the physical geography of the glacier region, 
pointing out the evidence lor the former greater extension 
of the ice-fields of New Zealand, and dwelling especially 
on the proofs of enormous erosion shown by the valleys 
and lake-basins. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[The h.ditor dors not hold himself responsible foi opinions expressed 
by his correspondents Neither can he undertake to return , 
or to correspond unth the wnteis of rejected manuscripts 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications 
The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters as 
short as poutble The pressure on hu space is so great that it 
is impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance even of com¬ 
munications containing interesting ana novel facts ] 

Nectar-accreting Glands 

I have briefly described in vnl xv. of the Li mi,cun Society’s 
Journal , the nectar-glands found at the base uf the fronds of the 
brake fern {Pteris aquihna) which are visited by anls for the sake 
of their sweet secretion This case seemed to me to show in a 
striking manner that extra-floral nectar-glands are nut necessarily 
prolecuve in function, because the fern has, in England at least, 
extremely few enemies The following extract of a leller lately 
received from Frit? Muller (of St Cathanna, Brazil) is of con¬ 
siderable interest in relation to this subject He states that 
"the honey-glands on our Pteris aquihna serve, without doubt, 
to protect the ferns from the deuredations of the leaf-cutring 
ants ((Ecodoma), as is the case with Passiflora, Luffa, and many 
other plants. The glands of the Pteris are eagerly visited by a 
small black ant, Crematogaster, of which the (Ecodoma seems 
to stand in great dread Oil the other hand, when no protecting 
ants are present, I have seen (.Ecodoma gnawing the young 
fronds ; here, as in other cues, it is only the young leaves that 
stand in need of protection, Lhe older ones not being attacked 
by the leaf-cubing anLs.” This fact might, no doubt, be used 
as an argument by those who believe that all nectar-glands were 
originally developed as protective organs, and this argument 
would have great force if it could be shown that Pteris aquihna 
is a form which has arisen in countries where protection 'is 
needed , but even in that case there would remain the difficulty 
of accounting for the continued functional activity of the glands 
in districts where no such protection is required. Or it may be 
said that in past ages the glands on our European Pteris served 
as a protection against enemies which have now become extinct. 
But here we are ogam met by the difficulty of accounting for 
the continued activity of the glands It is characteristic of evo¬ 
lution that great changes oocur In the functions of organs, and I 
think that it will generally be allowed that even the must beauti- 
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fully adapted apparatus must hare originated in an orpin per¬ 
forming some comparatively simple function. The question at 
Issue may perhaps be slated as follows —In the cases where the 
nectar-glands are now well developed has there been a special 
course of structural development in close relation with the need 
of the plant for protection? Has there been a course of evolution 
such as we may believe has taken place in the formation of 
the food-bodies in Acacia sphtiroc/phala and Cceropia pel tat a } 
or should we not rather believe that the sweet secretion has been 
developed in connection wuh some unknown process of nutrition ; 
according to this view, a well developed system of glands may 
continue merely performing some obscure excretory function, 
and consequently, although the presence of nectar-glands has 
undoubtedly been of the utmost importance in delcimining the 
survival of cerLain species, jet it is hardly fair to assume that 
all nectar glands were originally protective in function, For 
many plants secrete large quantities of sweet fluid, which 
serves no such purpose, This argument is given by my father in 
his " Effects of Cross and Self-Fertilisation " (p 402) In addi¬ 
tion to the facts there given in support of this view, a curious 
case described by Prof. H Hoffmann may be mentioned 
(“Ueber Honigthau,” 1876) He states that numerous large 
drops of sweetish fluid appeared on the under-surface of the young 
leaves of a camellia. He also alludes to a similar abnormal pro¬ 
duction of honey-dew on an ivy plant 

In Lhe case of introduced plants, we sec how an already 
existing quality may, without any special course of development, 
become of vital importance to its possessor Thus, Mr HelL 
shows (“Naturalist in Nicaragua," p, 74) llial the lime, Citrus 
hmonurn , is able to exist in a wild state, because 1 ta leaves are, 
from some unknown reason, distasteful to the leaf-cutting ants , 
whereas the orange, C, cturanitnm } and Lhe citron, C. mt'dica, 
can only survive with the help of man 

Fi itz Muller concludes his letter with some curious facts on 
kindred subjects.— 

“The extreme variability of the nectar-glands on the leaves 
of many plants, is a somewhat remarkable fact. Thus our 
Citharexylon has normally two large glands at the base of the 
leaves, but sometimes their is only one, and sometimes none at 
all, besides these there are small glands Bcattered over the 
surface of the leaf, the number of which vanes from twenty to 
none Similar variations occur in the nectar-glands of Alchortua 
erythrospervium , and of a Xanthoxylon It seems to me pro¬ 
bable that in all the cases at present known, these glands serve 
to attract protecting ants , and I here agree with Delpino, 
although I do not hold with him that caterpillars are the chief 
enemies which are guarded against by Pheulole and Cremato- 
gaster , but I think with Belt that these latter ants protect lhe 
plant against ibe leaf-cutting species. Indeed it is precisely 
these plants which are free from the attacks of ants that seem to 
be especially well fitted for caterpdlars Thus the larvje of 
Gynaeria live on Car opt a pdi<tta } those of Epualta numtlta on 
Alchornca a ythrospermum On the Cayien (?) whose leaves arc 
furnished witfl nectar-glands, and are visited by protecting ants, 
the caterpillars of many species of Callulryas are found Finally, 
all for as I know, all the larva: of the genus Hehcunius feed on 
PassifloTa Moreover, the same relation holds in the case of 
plants protected in other ways, for instance, by stinging hairs or 
by poisonous sap How numerous arc the larva: found on the 
European stinging-nettle. In this country we find the cater¬ 
pillars of ‘ Ageromen 1 on the stinging Dalechampia, and 
again those of some species of Danan on Asclepiafi, which u 
protected by its milky juice " Francis Darwin 

Down, Beckenham, May 21 


Quartzite Implements at Brandon 

At the recent conference held by Lhe Anthropological So¬ 
ciety on the present state of the question of the antiquity of 
man* the president, Mr. John Evans, referred to the finding of 
implements made of quaitzite at Brandon, and remarked that as 
that rock did not exist in Lhe neighbourhood excepting in the 
glacial drift, the implements must have been made from pebbles 
obtained from Lhe gladal beds, and were therefore of posL-glaoal 
age. Thu statement was made at the end of the meeting when 
there was no opportunity of replying to it, and as its effect must 
have been great, I shall be obliged if you will allow one who 
believes that none of the paleolithic Implements are of post¬ 
glacial manufacture to make some remarks apon it. 

Fpr a full description of the implement-bearing deposits near 


Brandon I must refer to an able piper by Mr. J. W. Flower In 
the twenty-fifth volume of the Quarterly Journal vfthi Geological 
Society. Gravel Hill* near Brandon, Is an Isolated hill rising to 
a height of 91 feet above the river, from which It la nearly a mile 
distant. It is covered with gravel which Is mostly, and In some 
places entirely, composed of quartzite pebbles. Mr, Flower esti¬ 
mates that three-fourths of the whole are of quartzite. In this 
the gravel differs from that of other pits in the neighbourhood of 
Brandon, os for Instance, that at tiromhlllj which contains only 
one thirtieth part of quarlzoae pebbles. 

At Gravel Hill, along with some hundreds of fliht implements, 
four made of quartziLe, similar to that of the pebbles, have been 
found All the implements are usually found at the bottom of 
the gravel, and occasionally lie on the chalk. On the supposi¬ 
tion that the quartzoae pebbles, from which some of the imple¬ 
ment 1 ) have been made, were brought by ice in the glacial period, 
some such succession of events as the following must have 
occurred. 1 Ice, from the north, carried thousands of quartzite 
stones and deposited them in immense abundance over a limited 
area 2 Man afterwards made implements from some ot ihem 
3 The whole of the pebbles were rearranged and formed into 
beds of gravel with the Implements at the bottom, whilst the 
distinctive character of the deposit was retained 

This ingenious but complicated theory is not necessary, for 
quartzose boulders and pebbles are found in deposits much older 
than the glacial period not very far away from the locality, and 
may exist beneath the drift close to it. It has long been known 
to geologists that there are many fragments of old crystalline 
rock in the upper greensand They have been described by Mr 
Bonney 111 Ins geology of Cambridge, and very fully by Messrs. 
Sollas and JukesDrowne, who state that fiogmtnts of gneiss, mica, 
and hornblende schists, talcose schists, granites, vein quartz, grits, 
quartzites, and slates are very numerous in this bed It ranges 
northward from Cambridge, and is lost beneath Lhe surface 
gravels and boulder clays, but it is not at all improbable that it 
may run along to the west of Brandon, and there conLatn even 
more quartzose fragments than in Cambridgeshire, 

I may remark in conclusion that Mr Flower, in his descrip¬ 
tion, states, that he is disposed with the French geologists, to 
ascribe the outspread of the gravels to some powerful cataclysmal 
action, and that he does not know of any boulder days in the 
course of the river from which such a mass of pebbles could have 
been derived Thomas Deli 

Cornwall House, Ealing 


The Migration of the Swiss Miocene Flora 

Wi 111 reference to the route the plants took which formed the 
European miocene flora, I should be glad to know why Dr. 
Unger considers it to have been from America to Europe. He 
says “There is more than one reason for thinking that the 
centre from which our lignite llor.i lias sprung was far away 
from Europe—111 the southern pans of Lhe United States'' 
(Journ of Hot ,111 17; He thinks ihat the living flora of Lhat 
part of America is the lineal descendant of that which gave 
ii^c, by aid of “ Atlantis,” to the Swlss miocene flora- But is 
enough known of the miocene flora of the United States to infer 
this ? Frof, Hetr says that the method* of comparison he em¬ 
ployed “ incontestably prove that Switzerland was inhabited by 
types now scattered over every part of the world [agreeing in 
Lhat respect with the existing Arctic flora], but of which the ma¬ 
jority correspond with species of South U, S. of America , lhe 
Mediterranean region of Europe ranks second , Asia Minor, the 
Caucasus, and Japan Lhird , the Atlantic Isles fourth, and North 
Holland fifth " (/Vat Hist Rev , 1862 , p 134 , quoted by Oliver) 
Prof. Oliver and Sir Charles Lyell think that Lhe route was by 
Japan, and not by the Atlantis , but still (Sir Charles, ai least) 
from America to Europe llerr, in his “ Primaeval World of 
Switzerland ,J (vol 1 p 325 , Eng ed ), says the Glyptostrobus 
hctcropkyilus ot Japan “has probably been derived from the 
tertiary species ” [of Europe] Similarly, in comparing the 
Taxodtum di dichum mtocenum with that of America, he ob¬ 
serves- “It is very interesting to find that the ancestors of the 
existing American swamp -cypresses Were formerly spread over 
the whole of Europe, as far as 78° N. lat, Again, of Sequoia 
Langsdorfiiy he observes : “It probably formed a zone round Lhe 
whole earth in high northern latitudes/' 

Instead, then, of regarding either Switzerland or the Soalh 
U S. as a “centre," I would suggest Lhat the miocene flora wm 1 
uniform ly spread over the whole of the regions bordering the 
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entire Arche circle, just u the Arctic flora is now ; Aua, Japan, 
and North-West America being then continuous ; that as the 
climate became cooler in the pliocene epoch, it was driven 
southwards along every meridian, its descendants now existing in 
the localities above mentioned It will be seen that these form a 
belt all round the globe, roughly speaking, bcLween the 30th and 
40th parallels of latitude Migration to some extent might have 
taken place along that belt, but the gTcat migration I suggest 
wrb probably from north to south, and not from east to west, or 
zuce versa . 

The above theory is simply an adaptation of that given by 
Dr. Hooker for a similar dispersion of the existing Arctic flora, 
which replaced the temperate floras of Europe, Asia, and 
America , but which on the return of a temperate climate 
retreated northwards as well as up temperate and even tropical 
mountains, perishing, however, in the low lands. 

George Henslow 

The Fertilisation of Orchids 

While bolamsing this spring in Tortugal, I was struck with 
the fact that scarcely one of the orchids—species of Ophrys 
principally—that I had collected for my herbarium, or exa¬ 
mined in the field, seemed to be fertilised, for none presented 
the least indication of having had pollen applied to its shgmatic 
surface , and I examined flowers in every stage of expansion, 
from the opening of the bud to Lhe withered and shrunk up floral 
envelopes Each one, I remarked besides, contained its own 
polhma, their caudicles in their respective glands and in their 
naLural position I was bo struck with this, that one day 
(March 31) I gathered and examined forty-five different flower- 
heads, aod of all these only one was found to have pollen-grains 
on its stigma, and all, the fertilised one included, had their 
ollinla intact, The locality was the Tapada d'Ajuda, or Royal 
ark, situated just outside Lhe city walls of Lisbon, an inclosure 
containing many acres of land, clothed in spring with a rich 
flora, and a ffivonrile entomological hunting ground, teeming 
with Coleoptera, llymenoptera, and the commoner Lepidoptera 
Several of the orchids contained aphides, and a few harboured 
a species of small red ant. 

On April 21 I again made similar observations, selecting the 
same place, as it was most accessible to me, and because several 
orchiaere grew therein the greatest profusion On this occasion 
I examined over thirty flowers—none of them the same as J had 
examined in March, for I had plucked these at the time, but 
there was not one that did not possess its pollinia, and, as on the 
rcvious occasion, none of them showed any appearance of 
aving had pollen-grams 111 contact with Lheir silgmas. 

Yet the Tapada, during the spring, pioduces these orchids by 
the thousand, vigorous, hcallhy, swcct-smellmg plants, and in 
sunny days Us air is perfectly alive with inflect life, as I have 
laid, of every kind. Henry O. Eorhes 

Old Hall, Highgate, N ' 

New Meteor Radiant 

The fl two remarkable meteors " closely following each other, 
obseived by Mr Hope on May 13 (Nature, vol, xvi p. 43), 
proceeded most probably from a shower in the small southern con¬ 
stellation Crater Your correspondent describes lhe point of first 
appearance as a little south of Arcturus If this means about 
Y or 8* below that Blur, ihen the observed courses accord well 
with the centre indicated, which is apparently quite anew radiant 
From the Italian catalogue of 7,512 meteor paths (observed by 
Schiaparelli, Denza, and others in 1872) which I have lately 
hem reducing, I found this shower at R A. 170°, Dec io° 3 
(nenr t -8 Cratens) for May 3- 15 from nine meteors 

Ashley Down, DnstoJ, May 27 W F Di-nninc; 

OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

Anthelm's Star or 1670.—The small star which is 
very close to the position of this object, as determined 
from the observations contained in Lemonnier's “ Histoire 
Celeste, 1 ' deserves to be closely watched, as there is more 
than a suspicion of its variation within narrow limits, 
Thus in August, 1872, it was exactly equal to a star which 
follows it 125s. in R.A., 4'9 to the north; while m 
November, 1874, it was as certainly fainter by half a 
magnitude. This small star precedes the variable S. 


VulpeculE 43’6s., and 19 north of it 2' n"; two other 
small stars follow less than 2' from the parallel, 22*49. and 
306s. respectively. 

Prof Schonfeld found the place of Anthelm's star from 
the observations of Hevelius and Picard, 

R.A. 19b. 41m. 37s. N.P.D, 63° 2'’3 for 1855 0. 

The place of the suspicious star alluded to above is, for 
the same epoch, 

R A. 19b. 4rm. 43 5. N.P D 63° 2' 

It was meridionally observed at Greenwich in 1872. 

D'Arrfsi's Comet —As yet we hear nothing of obser¬ 
vations of the short-period comet of D’Arrest, for which 
M, Leveau has worked so laboriously, with the view to 
facilitate its discovery at the present return. The inten¬ 
sity of light was at a maximum about May 22, but dimi¬ 
nishes gradually during the summer. Nevertheless, early 
in August it is still of the same amount as when Prof 
Schmidt discontinued his observations at Athens in 
December, 1870, at which time he stated he could have 
followed it longer but for the want of an ephemcris 
Subjoined are the comet's calculated positions during the 
absence of moonlight in the present month, for Paiis 
noon — 
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Though the comet will not arrive at its least distance 
from the earth during the present visit (1*396) until 
October 20, it passed its perihelion on May 10. The 
period of revolution is now 2,434 days, or 35^ days longer 
than at its last appearance in 1870. 

The D'Angos Comft OF 1784—Perhaps no person 
who has been occupied in astronomical observation and 
calculation has obtained for himself, rightly or wrongly, a 
more unenviable notoriety than the Chevalier D’Angos, 
who, in the latter part of the eighteenth cenlury, was 
possessed of a small observatory in the island of Malta. 
From the unusual character of some of his statements his 
name came to be associated with anything in the way of 
observation that appeared to be apocryphal, and we find 
not only Zach was in the habit of terming doubtful asser¬ 
tions u Angosiades^ but even Pastcrff, whex himself put 
upon record more than one suspicious statement, appeared 
to consider that he was establishing the good faith of an 
observation of a comet jn transit across the sun’s disc by 
declaring that it was not an observation made u h la 
D’Angos." We pass over on this occasion the reported 
observations by D’Angos in 1784 and 1798 of a comet or 
planet upon the sun, with the view to presenting the reader 
with a brief outline of the actual state of a case that has 
been open to still greater suspicion, viz , his observation 
and calculation of what appears in some of our catalogues 
as the second comet of 1784 ; and we may be pardoned 
for bringing together here particulars which though pro¬ 
bably known to those who have access to a good astro¬ 
nomical library, are not so likely to be within the cognisance 
of those who cannot command such a collection. And fur¬ 
ther, it is almost essential to bring the mam points in the 
case into one view, to enable the reader to judge for him¬ 
self whether D’Angos is deserving of the opprobrium 
which has been cast upon him or not. 

Writing from Malta on April 15, !784,D'Angos apprised 
Messier at Paris that he had discovered a comet in Vul- 
p ecu la on April ir, and he inclosed two approximate 
positions observed on the mornings of these days. He 
stated that the comet was very small, without tail, and 
with only lf a slight appearance of nebulosity." Messier 
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did not receive this letter until May 14, when he sought 
in vain for the comet Pingrd who wrote before any sus- 
icion had been raised with respect to D'Angos, attri- 
uted this to its having in the interval receded to too 
great a distance from the eartlij or having attained too 
great south declination. It appears that Messier did not 
receive any further observations from Malta, but D'Angos 
some time afterwards communicated to him elements of 
the orbit, calculated by himself, and it was to be presumed 
with the aid of further positions The observatory at 
Malta was burnt at a subsequent period, and the whole of 
the papers, &c, of D'Angos were stated to have fallen a 
prey to the flames, so that it was supposed in France that 
the observations were irrecoverably lost. Burckhardt had 
endeavoured by successive hypotheses to extract some 
idea of the nature of the orbit from the two rough observa¬ 
tions which he had received, and as his results differed 
widely from those of D’Angos, and even the elements of 
the latter did not represent these obseivations, Dclambre, 
at the instance of Burckhardt, wrote for further particu¬ 
lars. In reply, D'Angos stated that he had only saved 
from the fire his meteorological journal, in which, under 
date April 22, was mentioned an observation of the 
zodiacal light, without any reference to the comet, whence 
he concluded that on this date the latter was no longer 
visible. 

This assertion will appear a most extraordinary one 
when it is stated that so far from the observations being 
lost, they had appeared in a memoir drawn up by D'Angos 
himself, in a periodical conducted by Bernoulli and 
Hindenberg, entitled— Li tpzi^er Mtigazin Jut ; cmc utid 
angewandte Mathcmatik , Leipzig, 1786, where they were 
discovered by Olbers, as he mentions in a letter to Encke, 
inviting his discussion of Lhem- Positions of the comet 
in longitude and latitude are there given for fourteen 
nights between April 10 and May i, and they aie followed 
by the elements of the orbit, which D'Angos says he had 
calculated from them. 

Zach in 1812 had suspected that the observations of 
the second comet of 1784 were imaginary, and had 
suggested that the orbit should be omitted from the cata¬ 
logues, but he adds as he had only great piobabilities 
and moral, not mathematical, proofs to support his view, 
he did not insist upon it To provoke an explanation, 
however, he stales he had enveloped il ce myslerc 
d'imquit£” in a problem in voL 111 of his Correspondance 
Astronomiqui\ where he printed a senes of positions of a 
body, which he invited his readers to explain, and which 
puzzled Olbers and Bessel who failed, like others, to dis¬ 
cover Zach's meaning. Burckhardt also on receiving 
intimation from Olbers of hia having brought to light 
what purported to be the observations of D'Angos, re¬ 
marked upon the importance attaching to the circum¬ 
stance, since it might lead to proof that they had been 
fabricated. 

It remains to describe in a future note or notes, the 
results of Encke’s investigation and of later inquiries 
relative to the comet of D’Angos. 

PROF. SYLVESTER ON TEACHING AND 
“ RESEARCHING " 

I N the address of Prof. Sylvester at the Johns Hopkins 
University, to which we have already referred, he 
spoke as follows on Lhe above subject :— 

Let me take this opportunity of making my profession 
of faith on a subject much mooted at the present day, as 
to whether the highest grade of university appointments 
should be conferred with or without the condition of 
teaching annexed. 

I hesitate not to say that, in my opinion, the two 
functions of teaching and worlpng in science should 
Iiever be divorced. I believe that none are so well fitted 


to impart knowledge (if they will but recognise as existing, 
and take the necessary pains to acquire, the art of pre¬ 
sentation) as those who are engaged in reviewing its 
methods and extending its boundaries—and I am sure 
Lhat there is no stimulus so advantageous to the original 
investigator as that which springs from contact wiih oLher 
minds and the necessity for going afresh to the founda¬ 
tions of his knowledge, which the work of teaching im¬ 
poses upon him I look forward to the courses of 
lectures that I hope to deliver in succession within the 
walls of this university as marking the inaugural ion of a 
new era of productivity in my own scientific existence ; 
nor need I consider any subject too low (as it is some¬ 
times foolishly termed) for me to teach, when I remember 
to have seen the minutes of the conversation held between 
the delegates of the Convention, at the tune of the French 
Revolution, and Lhe illustrious Lagrange, the son of the 
pastry-cook of Turin, possibly the progenitor of the 
Marquis Lagrange, of turf celebrity (Citoyen Lagrange, 
as he is styled in the record), who, when asked what 
subject he would be willing to profess for the benefit of 
the community, answered meekly, "I will lcctuie on 
Arithmetic." 

At this moment I happen to be engaged in a reseaich 
of fascinating interest to myself, ana which, if the day 
only responds to the promise of its dawn, will meet, I 
believe, a sympathetic response from the Professois of 
our divine Algebraical art wherever scattered through the 
world, 

These are things called Algebraical Forms. Prof 
Cayley calls them Ouantics. These arc not, properly 
speaking, Geometrical Forms, although capable, to some 
extent, of being embodied in them, but rather schemes of 
processes, or of operations for forming, for calling into 
existence, as it were, algebraic quantities 

To every such Quantic is associated an infinite variety 
of other forma that may be regarded as engendered from 
and floating, like an atmosphere, around it—but in finite in 
number as are these derived existences, these emanations 
from the parent form, it is found that they admit of being 
obtained by composition, by mixture, so to say, of a 
certain limited number of fundamental forms, standaid 
rays, as they might be termed in the Algebraic Spectmm 
of tne Quantic to which they belong And, as it is a 
leading pursuit of the Physicists of the present day to 
ascertain the fixed lines in the spectrum of every chemical 
substance, so it is the aim and object of a great school of 
mathematicians to make out the fundamental derived 
forms, the Covanants and Invariants, as they are called, 
of these Quantics. 

This is the kind of investigation in which I have, far lhe 
last month or two been immersed, and which I entertain 
great hopes of bringing to a successful issue Why do I 
mention it here ? It is to illustrate my opinion as to the 
invaluable aid of teachings to the teacher, in ihrowing him 
back upon his own thoughts and leading him to evolve 
new results from ideas that would have otherwise re¬ 
mained passive or dormant in his mind. 

But for the persistence of a student of this UmversiLy 
in urging upon me his desire to study with inc the modern 
Algebra I should never ha\e been led into this investiga¬ 
tion ; and the new facts and principles which I have dis¬ 
covered in regard to it (important facts, I believe,) would, 
so far as I am concerned, have remained still hidden in 
the womb of time. In vain I represented to this inquisi¬ 
tive student that he would do better to lake up some other 
subject lying less off the beaten track of study, such as 
the higher parts of the Calculus or Elliptic Functions, or 
the theory of Substitutions, or I wot not what besides 
He stuck with perfect respectfulness, but with invincible 
pertinacity, to his point. He would have the New 
Algebra (Heaven knows where he had heard about it, for 
it is almost unknown in this continent), that or nothing 
I was obliged to yield, and what was the consequence ? 
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In trying to throw light upon an obscure explanation in 
our icxt-book, my brain took fire, I plunged with re- 
quickened zeal into a subject which I had for years 
abandoned, and found food for thoughts which have 
engaged my attention for a considerable time past, and 
will probably occupy all my powers of contemplation 
advantageously for several months to come. 


OUR INSECT FOES 

important conference was held at the Society of 
Arts on Tuesday afternoon on the subject of insects 
injurious to agriculture and methods of stamping them 
out Its origin was a proposition by Mr. Andrew Murray 
(who has had the arrangement of the collection of eco¬ 
nomic entomology made by the Science and Art Depart¬ 
ment), which he laid before the Lord President of the 
Council. The proposition was printed by order of the 
president, and copies were sent to the agricultural socie¬ 
ties and chambers of agriculture of the country. After 
the proposition had been before them for two months and 
there was no indication of any notice being taken of it, it 
was arranged that a conference of delegates of agricultural 
societies should be held at the Society of Arts. The Duke 
of Buccleuch, K G , took the chair, and there were present 
representatives of the Scottish, Cheshire, Warwick, Hamp¬ 
shire, and Banbury Chambers of Agriculture, the Farmers' 
Club, Dr Maxwell Masters, representing the president of 
the Royal Society, Prof. Voelcker (chemist to the Royal 
Agricultural Society), Mr. Sewell Reed, M.P., &c. The 
conference was opened by a paper read by Mr. Murray 

The paper commenced by assuming as an axiom that, 
besides the occasional great injury done by insects, by 
which whole districts are ravaged, a continual drain is 
constantly kept up by them, which constitutes a very 
perceptible percentage of deduction from the cultivators' 
profits ; ana, further, that where this loss can be pre¬ 
vented at less cost than the loss it occasions, it should be 
prevented. 

It next maintained that, if we wish to rid a district or a 
country of an injurious insect, to be effective, any attempt 
to do so must be simultaneous and combined, for to what 
purpose would it be if one man cleared his farm if 
his neighbour did not clear his; or if the one cleared 
his one year, and the olhei cleared his another? A 
central authority, therefore, is needed to secure uniLed 
action. 

It next considered the various ways in which the insects 
injurious to agriculture might be extirpated The first, 
the simplest, the most powerful, and the most efficient of 
these is county or district rotation of cropping. Farmers 
know well enough the advantage of a rotation of cropping 
(or its equivalent) on their own farms. By long-continued 
growth of the same crop on the same land the soil 
becomes exhausted of some of the elements necessary for 
the proper development of that kind of crop, and a change 
of crop brings other elements into use, and relaxes the 
demand upon those that have been too much drawn 
lpon. 

Exactly the converse of this takes place with regard to 
certain insects. The great majority of vegetable-feeding 
insects do not feed on all kinds of plants indiscriminately; 
most of them arc restricted to one kind of plant, and if by 
cultivation of that plant its numbers are enormously in¬ 
creased, so will naturally be the number of the insects 
that feed upon it ; while, if we should cease to grow that 
plant, the number of the insects would correspondingly 
diminish. Thus, for instance, if a district is almost 
entirely in pasture, there will be very few wheat-feeding 
insects in it, but if it is turned into a wheat country they 
will be myriads If these numbers reach such a pitch as 
to deteriorate the crops the remedy is plain. Change 
the rotation, and grow some other crop instead of wheat. 


Most of the wheat insects are only annuals. If they 
could be banished for one year they would be banished 
entirely, or until re-introduccd. Now, if there were a 
controlling authority, what would be easier than to say to 
the fanners, “ Gentlemen, m the common interest you 
will substitute barley for wheat in your next year's rota¬ 
tion." The insect, deprived of its proper nidus, must then 
either lay its eggs in an unsuitable place where they 
will perish, or have recourse to the pasture fields for 
Tnticnm repent or oLher suitable grasses. By this, of 
course, the fly would not be exterminated, but its numbers 
would be so reduced as to render it comparatively harm¬ 
less, at all events for a time, when, if it again reappeared 
in force, the same means of defence would be resorted to. 
Nay, it might be so arranged that two or more counties 
might brigade themselves together, so as to establish a 
permanent see-saw by which they should play into each 
other’s hands. But no single man can carry out such a 
rotation. He may try it upon his own fields, but they 
will be replenished continually from the fields of his 
neighbours, unless they at the same time are compelled 
to follow the same rotation. 

Mr. Murray then went over the various other means of 
extirpation—picking and burning infected plants, the 
collecting caterpillars, poisons, and fc local remedies, in 
relation to which he drew attention to the destruction of 
what are called ticks and lice upon sheep. Everyone 
knows how readily such vermin can be communicated by 
contact or even proximity, and jt does seem a very hard 
case that a man, who has kept his flock clean by taking 

roper precautions, should be liable to have them infected 

y a neighbouring neglected flock, by stray sheep, or even 
by sheep passing along the road. It is said that, cateris 
■partbus t the difference in value between a sheep that has 
been kept clean for the season and one that has been 
worried by vermin will be 20J. If that is so it is a 
wonder that sheep farmers have not long since clamoured 
for some supervision. 

At the conclusion of the paper the following resolution 
was put from the chair and carried 11 That thanks are 
due to the President and Lords of the Council for having 
brought the subject of insect damage under the con¬ 
sideration of the agricultural bodies ol the kingdom.' 1 

Dr. Maxwell Masters moved the next resolution, and 
in doing so said he was charged to express the regret of 
the President of the Royal Society that he was unable to 
be present He spoke of the great ignorance throughout 
the country on the subject of insect damage, and as an 
indication of the amount of damage done, said that half 
the time of the Scientific Committee of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society was occupied with answering inquiries 
from all parts as to how to deal with insect foes. The 
resolution he moved was,— 11 That much of the loss occa¬ 
sioned by insects is preventible, and ought to be pre¬ 
vented.” This was seconded by Mr. Maclagan, and 
carried. 

Mr. Mechi then moved—“ That it properly belongs to 
Government to provide the necessary means for protecting 
cultivators from this loss, as it is only by combined and 
simultaneous action over considerable districts that it can 
be effectually done, and Government alone possesses or 
can obtain the requisite means of enforcing such action." 

Both Mr. Mecm in moving it and Prof. Voelcker in 
seconding it, spoke of the want of knowledge throughout 
the country on the subject. Mr. Sewell Reed urged it was 
not a question for government but for agricultural socie¬ 
ties. The resolution was declared carried, though many 
hands were held up against it. 

The last resolution was—“That the President and Lords 
of the Council and the Agricultural Societies of the United 
Kingdom be informed of the opinion of this Conlerence, 
and urged to take the subject at once into their considera¬ 
tion, with a view of providing a remedy," which, after a 
long discussion, \yas earned. 
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THE VOLCANOES OF ICELAND 

URING the past year the Danish Government de¬ 
spatched the well-known geologist, Prof Johnstrup, 
to Iceland, for the purpose of making a thorough scien¬ 
tific investigation of the scene of the recent volcanic dis¬ 
turbances. A short time since he laid before the Danish 
Parliament a report of his journey, with a brief account 
of the results so far obtained. The first part of ihe ex¬ 
pedition was devoted to the volcanoes in the Dyngju 
Mountains, encircling the valley of Askja, and was 
accompanied with many difficulties resulting from the 
conformation of the region and the prevalence of violent 
snow-storms The mountains themselves are not of 
volcanic origin, but consist of basalt and palagonite- 
breccia. In former times the Askja Valley was evidently 
much deeper than at present. Repeated flows of lava 
have gradually filled it up, and these Prof Johnstrup be¬ 


lieves to have occurred within the historic period, although 
no mention of volcanic disturbances in this district is to 
be found in the annals of ihe island. Along the outer 
edge of the Dyngju Mountains are numerous craters, 
some of considerable size, which have contributed most 
of ihe Java covering the plain of Odadahrann to the ex¬ 
tent of sixty square geographical miles. Part of this 
enormous quantity of lava had its origin in the neigh¬ 
bouring volcano of Trblladyngja. It is, however, sharply 
distinguished from the twisted, contorted, masses of the 
former, by its more regular character and smooth cruets. 
In ihe neighbourhood of the newly-formed craters the 
earth is covered to the distance of over a mi'c with the 
bright yellow pumice-slone ejected during the eruption of 
March 29, 1875 Most of the pieces are seven to eight 
inches in diameter ; many contained two to three cubic 
feet. In places where the pumice-stone is several 
feet in depth, it covers a layer of snow twenty-five 



feet deep, which fell in the winter of 1874-1875, and 
has been protected from the effects of solar warmth by 
the feeble conductive power of the pumice-stone. It is 
fortunate for the land that the outbreak was of this nature, 
for from its lightness the pumice-stone can be easily 
removed from the surface of the country. The party 
examined the most northerly of the craters, which was 
300 feet wide and 150 feet deep It was filled with steam, 
which was driven out with such force as to give rise to a 
most deafening roar. No solid matter, however, was 
borne along with the vapour Not far from the crater an 
extensive depression in the valley of Askja has taken 
place, and the fresh surfaces of rock exposed thereby give 
a clear picture of the peculiar formation of the valley by 
successive deposits. It presents a remarkable similarity 
to the basalt and dolente formations so prevalent in the 
mountain range* of Iceland, 

The most surprising feature of these late eruptions was 
the ejecuon of such enormous masses of pumice-stone, 
while not a trace of a lava stream is to be found. A similar 


outbreak is not mentioned in the records of the island. 
O11 account also of the vast development of steam, which 
gave rise to the pumice-stone formation, they are without 
a parallel amongst volcanic phenomena At present the 
craters are to be regarded as gigantic steam escape tubes, 
the activity of which will continue for an uncertain period, 
but with gradually decreasing intensity. As long as these 
safety valves remain open it is not piobablc lhat a repe¬ 
tition of the eruptions will occur in the immediate future. 

The volcanoes in Myvatns were found to pre¬ 

sent entirely different characteristics. This barren plain 
13 about thnty-hve miles long and thirteen miles wide. 
Suddenly, on February 18, 1875, a volcano appeared in 
the centre. Four others appeared at subsequent dates, 
all of the craters falling into a straight line north and 
south. No eruptions have occurred here within historic 
times The mass of lava which issued from these various 
craters is estimated ai 10,000,000 000 cubic feet, eighteen 
times the amount supposed to have been emrted by 
Vesuvius in 1794 and 1855. The lava was basaltic an J 
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viscous when emitted, and crystals of chloride of ammo¬ 
nium were found in the vicinity of the craters. Only 
slight traces of ihe volcanic action remain now, where 
warm air arises from the thicker layers of lava. 

Prof. Johnstrup is engaged at present in the preparation 
of maps showing ihe successive deposits of lava from the 
older eruptions, as well as from the more recent The 
Hlidar range, hitherto regarded as a palagomte formation, 
was found by him to coflbist of trachytic masses, a more 
ancient, and in Iceland r-irer, formation than palagomte, 

In connection with Prof Johnstrup’s Report we miy 
refer to Mr. Watts’s interest! ig narrative of his journey 
across the Vatna Jiikull 1 Mr. Watts’s name is already 
well known in connection with recent exploration 111 Ice¬ 
land He has for long had a strong desire to cross the 
Vatna Jbkul), and at last succeeded We infer—for his 
narrative is almost innocent of dates—that the feat took 
place in the summer of 1875 The preparations made 
remind one of those necessary before srtting out on an 
Arctic expedition, and the whole journey bore a strong 
resemblance lo tho->e sledge journeys we read of in con¬ 
nection with the recent polar expedition There were 
sledges, tent, sleeping bag, pemmican, and similar stores ; 
frost-bites, snow stonns, and wearv detentions for favour¬ 
able weather and ground. The Vatna Jokull, we learn 
from Mr Walts, is a vast accumulation of volcanoes, ice, 
ana snow, covering an area of over 3,000 square miles in 
the south-east of Iceland. It is a plateau of from 4,000 
lo 6,000 feet high, is surrounded on all sides by volcanic 
mountains, and gives birth Lo glaciers on various sides. 
On the south especially it seems to be advancing, and 
there the glacier may soon reach the sea and gi\e 
birth to mimalure icebergs Mr Watts crossed at 
the east side, and after suffering considerable hard¬ 
ships he and his party reached the farm of Gnmstadr, 
in the north of Iceland From here Mr. Watts returned 
southwards to the northern edge of the Vatna Jokull 
for Lhe purpose of examining ihe Oskjigja, a huge and 
active crater on the south of the Askja, or Dyngjufjall, 
referred to by Prof Johnstrup Mr. Walls gives many 
interesting and unoortam details concerning this moun¬ 
tain and the desolate country in its vicinuy, covered 
with pumice dust and other products of eiuption. 
Mr. watts also visited the region around the Myvatn 
Lake, near which are the sulphur deposits which a 
company was started to work. After vismrg one or two 
places on the n rih coast he return*d lo Reykjavik 
right across the centre of the country. Notwithstanding 
the defects of style, the want of dates, and occasional 
vagueness, Mr Watts’s narrative is a really valuable 
and interesting contribution to a knowledge of the 
hysical geography of Iceland, and he has the honour to 
e the first, so far as known, to have crossed the great 
Icelandic waste 


THL ANTIQUITY OF MAN 

N the number for May 24 we gave abstnets of the 
papers read by Professors Dawkins and Hughes, and 
Mr Tiddeman at the Conference on the subject of the 
Antiquity of Man at the Anthropological Institute, and 
this week we give a report of the discussion which followed 
the reading of Lhese papers, the remarks of ihe various 
speakers, we may state, having been revised by themselves. 

Prof Busk wished to explain, before the d ^cussmn com¬ 
menced, the circumstance', connected with the interesting frag¬ 
ment of bone for ihe determination of which lie was personally 
responsible This " hi ne of contention ” was re| resrnted by the 
c&k[ which he held m hn. hand He was surpum-d lhat such a 
large i-upenuiuuure had been rained upon that particular piece 
It was merely a fagment, evidently of a fibula, one of lhe most 
variable hones in the body It was received by him, together 
with a large collection of other remans born Mr. Tiddeman, 

1 " Across the Vmru Jokull , o». Scenes in Iceland, ’* by William Lord 
Walls. (London . Louginanj and Co J 


and for a long time remained an insoluble problem. At last, 
after many conjectural determinations by himself and others, 
Mr, James Flower, the well-known articulator to the Royal Col¬ 
lege of Surgeons discovered in the College a human fibula of 
unusual size, and with which, as he pointed out, the Victoria 
Cave bone corresponded in many particulars. This determina¬ 
tion, with the reasons for it, and illustrated by figures, was pub¬ 
lished m the Journ 1/ of the Institute At the same time Mr 
Busk was perfectly open to be convinced that it might be umne 
Hut although Prof Boyd Dawkins had been good enough to 
show him bones of fossil bears of surprising size, none of 
them quite came up to the one in question Nor at Toulouse, 
where there is such an enormous collection of ursine remains, 
did Mr Busk observe any of corresponding dimensions. He 
was himself still disposed to regard the specimen as a fragment 
of an abnormally large human fibula, but thought that at present 
it would be unsafe to build any strong conclusions upon it. 

Prof Rolleston ■dMed that in digging out a British skeleton 
be came upon a fibula standing vertically They went on and 
he took out everv bone with his own hands and they came to a 
skeleton, contracted in the ordinary British way, which was whole, 
minus that one fibula A man is put into the ground with 
his flesh and bones all upon him, Lhe flesh decays, the stones 
get upon him, the bones are loose and consequently the fibula 
geti disturbed. Even grintuig that the one before ihem was a 
human fibula he would lay less stress upon it than on any other 
bone. In the Gibraltar Cave series the fihule, owing to their 
liability to displacement, were very often missing. He did not 
in the least dispute the antiquiry of Lhe deposits in the Victoria 
Cave. With respccl to the rundecr and the hippopotamus, they 
might judge something from what they saw in lhe life and in 
the flesh He had seen the hippopotamus walking about in 
very cold weather in the Zoological Gardens seeming extremely 
comfortable, and the rhinoceros and reindeer the same. Mr. 
Evelyn, of Wotton, had kept reindeer alive for considerable 
period a m England. At the time of Julius Ceesar the reindeer 
lived in Germany. At the piesent lime the reindeer was the 
food of the tiger in the Isle of Saghihen, North of Japan. There 
the liger, which has a black and thick fur, crosses the Ice after 
the reindeer. The skull of a young hippopotamus was found in 
England, showing that the hippopotamus really did live here 
and breed here too. Hence, mammals were not good indicator* 
of temperature. 

Prof Prestwich referred to the observation of the president, that 
to consider the present subject thoroughly required the knowledge 
of the palaeontologist, the anthropologist, the archeologist, and the 
geologist. He thought that it specially concerned the geologist 
with regard to the sequence of events. The paleontological 
evidence hardly presented sufficient differences We had to deal 
with the sequence of man from his first appearance in time geo¬ 
logically to the present period. He would confine himself to the 
evidence in the south of England and in the north of France 
In the south of England it was particularly clear and decisive ; 
the datum line was distinct. It was afforded by the deposit 
of the boulder clay, which ranged as far south as London That 
represrnted the glacial period The post-glacial period he con¬ 
sidered to be subsequent to the period of the deposit of the 
boulder clay. Most of ihe discoveries made in this country have 
been made in the districts of the south which have been covered 
by the boulder clay, and it is in the drift and gravel of the valleys 
exravated in the boulder clay of those districts that the flint im¬ 
plement have been so largely found ; therefore he believed that 
111 all that area man is of post-glacial age If we got two levels 
on enter side of a valley, so many feet above sea-level, with the 
boulder clay cut off on either side, then of course Lhe dibru 
at Lhe bottom of the valley would consist of gravel, and so on, 
derived from materials which had been formed by Lhe destruction 
of the ^veral strata which originally traversed Lhat valley. The 
materials so spread out were necessarily newer Lhan the boulder 
clay , consequently man in the valleys was post-glacial. There 
were sometimes two or three successive levels of gravels in those 
valleys If a valley was excavated to a certain depth, and a 
deposit was formed in which they could find no traces of the 
existence of man, whilst at another and deeper level flint imple¬ 
ments were found, Lhen man was introduced in that place only 
when the valley was excavated to Us greatest depth and the gravel 
was spread out on the site now nearly occupied by our present 
rivers. Unfortunately the mammalian remains of those nearly 
connected periods were So alike that it was impossible to deter¬ 
mine from the distinction of age Bone caves were also found on 
the sides of vaileji and in districts where there was scarcely any 
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boulder day, and we were then left to the paleontological evidence 
With regard to the possible correlation of other deposit* found in 
thesouLh of England with the deposits which preceded the glacial 
period in (he north, there was evidence in both areas of the land 
having been inhabited previous to the boulder clay period by 
animals which were likely to serve as the food of man. There 
was no d prwrt reason why man should not have existed before 
that period. Much would have to depend upon that complete 
aJfcontological evidence which possibly Mr Tiddeman might 
ave at some fuLure period to bring before them rather than 
upon geological position. He was disposed to consider with 
Mr. Tiddeman that the cave he was now investigating might be 
of pre glacial age He thought that Lhe evidence rather tended 
to show it was pre-glac'al, hut it was not conclusive What 
might be decided upon that particular point must, however, 
depend upon further research Taking again the valley of lhe 
Thames, we found dint implements in terraces raised some 
twenty, thirty, or forty feet above the present level of the nver 
At Reculver we found such evidence of the existence of man 
in a gravel eighty feet high, but as we ascended Lhe valley we 
found Lhe flint implements confined to the lower levels. At 
Reading no flint implements or mammalians are found in the 
high-level gravel. So also in the neighbourhood of Oxford 
mammalian remains and implements are found in the low-level 
gravel but none in the higher Thus at lhe entrance of the 
Thames valley near to France we find evidence of man in the 
later high-level gravels, but man had not then penetrated into the 
Upper Thames valley It was evident that at the period that 
those higher tenaecs were deposited in the upper valley of the 
Thames as far down as Maidenhead, very cold conditions per¬ 
vaded, though post-glacial to the boulder clay. In the ntighboui - 
hood of Oxford there have been found in this upper gravel boulders 
of several tons in weight which had been carried from a very 
longdistance, And he had recently observed in Lhe neighbourhood 
of Reading sime high-level gravel resting upon an ice-pitted 
surface of stiff clay in which there was no calcareous matter, 
presenting that sort of section (drawing it on the black board). 
A surface lhe sue of that room was exposed. It seemed to him, 
however, that with respect to pre-glacial man there was an im¬ 
portant “ suspense account ” now accumulating. In France an 
large senes of observations had been made by competent 
observers, and it would not do to ignore the points they had 
brought forward. He had some reason now lo believe fiom his 
own observations that there waB evidence of man being pre- 
glacial even in the north of France. He also produced one 
specimen from the Red Crag which had been in his possession for 
many years. He could not answer for the labelling but only for 
the locality and the condition of Lhe bone, but from the peculiar 
way in which it had been cut and then broken it had all the 
appearance of having been artificially worked, but he should 
certainly only put it to a suspense account With respect 
to one observation of Prof. Dawkins, that the oldest implements 
were ruder than the newer ones, he would remark that oue 
cause why the implements of Creswell Cave were so rude 
was because they were made of quartzite, which could not be 
finished in the same way as flint At Amiens the older high-level 
implements were often more finished and finer than those of Lhe 
low-level gravel. 

Col. Lane Fox wished to say a few words upon a point 
not yet touched upon in any or the papers which had been 
read, viz , the means by which valleys had been eroded, and 
the Lime necessary to accomplish it. The unifornmarun 
theory, by which it was assumed that all the work of exca¬ 
vating valleys had been performed by means of their rivers 
flowing under Lhe same conditions as at present, had been a 
good deal modified of late years, and he thought he could add 
a few facts from personal observation tending to show that some 
modification of the theory was necessary. With respect to the 
valley of the Somme, ihere was evidence afTorded by relics of 
the Roman and bronze age found in the peat in the bottom of 
the valley, that the river had not materially lowered its bed since 
those Telics were deposited, and therefore it must have Laken an 
enormous time to work out the whole valley by means of a nver 
which flowed with the same eroding power as at present. The 
valley of the Somme, however, was so comparatively narrow 
that it was possible the whole of it might have been eroded by 
such means, if sufficient time were allowed. But if it could be 
shown (hat ihe same conditions prevailed in other very much 
larger valleys where the work Lo be done was much greater, that 
would afford fair presumptive evidence that the eroding force 
must have been greater, lie coul& mention one or two facts 


which showed that the Thames like the Somme had never shifted 
its bed since the bronze period. The first of these was that the 
river some way below Oxford, at the village of Dorchester, made 
a great bend ; the ground on one side was high, and on the 
other, in the space inclosed by the bend perfectly, flat and low; 
there was an ancient inirenchment running across this low 
gTound from bank to bank, and converting the promontory 
formed by the bend of the nver into a fortress. it had been 
ascertained by means of Lhe relic*, consisting of pottery, flints, 
bronze implements, &c , associated with this mtrenchment, that 
it was certainly as early as the bronze period, and perhaps 
earlier, no relic of Roman work having been found thete, 
although Dorchester, dose by, was a Roman station The ra- 
trenchment in order to serve Us purpose must have reded its 
flanks on Lhe nver at tile lime it was made, and the fact of 
their resling on the banks at the present time, although they 
are only a foot or two in height, showed that ihe river had not 
stu/ted or lowered its bed since ihe bronze age Other evidence 
giving the same results was found in the ^ame river lower down 
Between Richmond and Battersea the Thames makes three or 
four bends in the comparatively flat bottom of the valley which 
ib here more than four miles wide He had found flint im¬ 
plements of the drift type deposited in sedimentary sand and 
gravel at Acton eighty feet above the present river, the dis¬ 
covery of which was communicated by him to the Geological 
Society and published in (heir journal The river then since 
these implements were drposoted must not only have lowered 
its bed eighty feet, but, according Lo the umformuanan theory, 
must at each successive level have shifted its bed repeatedly so 
a* (0 work out the valley here more than four miles wide. Yet 
bronze and fitone implement have been found in considerable 
numbers in all the various bends of the present nver dredged 
up from the gravel at the bottom by the dredging machines 
that have been employed of late year*, and proving that the 
nver had neither lowered nor shifted its bed since the bronze 
period, but if anything u had risen since that time. Was it 
possible, he would submit, that at this rale of progress, if pro¬ 
gress it could be called, ihe erosion of the valley could be 
attributed to the present nver flowing under the same conditions 
as at present ? But if, as believed hy Prof B.iyd Dawkins and 
Mr Tiddeman, man existed in these parts during the Subsidence 
o( the glacial epoch, that would account, he thought. Tor a much 
greater flow of water having passed down these valleys in paleo¬ 
lithic times than was the case at present. In the valley of the 
Solent the same class of evidence was obtained Mr Evans had 
shown what a large amount of depression and erosion mu»t have 
taken place in this valley since drift implements were deposited 
oil the hill at Southampton The valley of the Solent, from 
Portsdown to the Isle of Wight, is nine miles wide, and we have 
evidence in the Roman fortress at Forchcder how liLtle it has 
changed in modern times ; yet in the centre of this valley near 
Soulhsea common. Col. Fox had some yean ago discovered 
a flint stiUon of the neolithic age, including celts, scrapers, and 
flakes in great abundance, the site of which was less than ten feet 
above the present high water mirk, showing that flint implement! 
continued to be fabricated in the valley afLer land and water had as¬ 
sumed 11s presentdistributiun. All theae facts,he thought, favoured 
the opinion that powerful eroding forces must have been at work 
before that time. The very valuable papers which had been 
read treated only the geological aspects of the question, but as 
(he President had observed ihere were ethnological and socio¬ 
logical problems to be solved, how long would it have required 
for the various races of man lo diverge, and the earliest traces of 
cultuie to be evolved? He trusted that even if no other result 
came of the conference it would show that we hai not yet 
exhausted the subject 

Prof A. H. ba>ce had to'confess that the evidence of 
language as regarded lhe jnliquity of man was not so decisive 
aa that of geology. Under certain conditions ihe vocabulary 
of a language changed rapidly, under other conditions it changed 
slowly. The grammar of a language may be laid to change 
never, and its structure to change very rarely. If these con- 1 
elusions were applied to two or three of the principal Jamilies 
of speech, the results would be something like this : Take 
the Semitic class of languages; hy means of the Assyrian 
monuments we are able to get back 10 2000 B c for a starting 
point, when those languages were pretty much as they are to¬ 
day. Scarcely any of the structure, or grammar, or vocabulary 
has changed, but it is plain enough that they pre supposed 
several earlier stages of existence, and when compared with the 
grammar of the old Egyptian there was a time when the parent 
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language seems to have been the parent also of the old Egyptian. 
But in order to allow for the changes that had taken place 
in the structure or the Semitic languages, and the struc¬ 
ture of the Egyptian language, we must assume a very 
reat peiiod of time. With regard to the Aryan family, the 
Liferent dialed could be traced back 10 the parent speech 
spoken in some part of Western Asia. That parent language 
could be restored by comparison with the later languages and 
dialects. In all points that parent speech was as fully developed 
as Sanscrit, or Greek, or Latin, the people who spoke it were 
in an advanced stage of civilisation, and the language itself was 
In a highly advanced condition When the grammatical details 
of the language were analysed, it became quite plain that it was 
the product of along senes of successive stages of growth. Take 
another language, the old language of Chaldea, The earliest 
monuments that contained that language were between 3000 and 
3000 B.c On these monuments ihe language appeared in a 
stage of the most utter decline and decay. Therefore there was 
evidence of a language which had behind it a long and undeter¬ 
mined past If, as several scholars believed, that language 
belonged 10 the Ural-Altaic fami y, in order to get back to a period 
when those languages were one end ihe same, they must suppose 
an enormous period of lime. Tnere was another consideration 
connected wiLn the evidence of language It would seem that 
most languages, whatever their present structure might be, were 
at one time in a condition similar to that of the Esquimaux 
language at the present time, that is to say, a time when as yet 
the single word is not distinguished from the sentence as an 
independent unit, but forms part of the sentence in which it is 
embodied. In the case of languages so highly developed as, 
say, the Aryan languages, m order to get back to a time when 
those languages were in a condition similar to the present con¬ 
dition of ihe Esquimaux language, they must allow not hundreds 
but thousands of years. Those were the conclusions to which 
the present investigations of language would appear to point 

Mr. T. K. CalLard, referring 10 the outline of the head of a 
horse, drawn upon a bone represented as belonging to the palaeo¬ 
lithic age, found in association with extinct animals, said they 
had always been led to think that paleolithic man was a rude 
lavage who could only chip his Hint implement, but who could 
not smooth it (that would indicate the neolithic period), but 
they were now getting evidence of a different character. They 
had hiard of a bone needle being found in the cave-earth, which 
at once suggested a step in civilisation, as men did not make 
bone needles unless they intended to use them, and that would 
lead their thoughts to a palaeolithic tailor. In Lhat very cave 
were found traces of a no mean artist, lor not one man in three 
at the present time could make a skclch like that of the horse. 
It struck him that thai Royal Ai ademician of the palaeolithic age 
had for bis model a horse wilh his mane clipped ', which indicated 
another stage of civilisation Were they justified in saying lhat 
because the remains of mammoth and woolly rhinoceros were 
found in doBe proximity to the remains of man, therefore man 
lived at such a remote period? lie was inclined to think that 
it proved not so much the antiquity of man, as that Lhe ex- 
unct mammalia were more modern than they are supposed to 
be. The works of man being found with the remains of the 
extinct mammalia, tells nothing of the period of man's existence, 
unless it is also proved when the mammalia referred to became 
extinct, of this there was no proof adduced, and therefore, to his 
mind, the argument for man's antiquity based on the contempo¬ 
raneity of man and the exunct mammalia has not been sustained. 

Mr. Ilarnson bald the palaeolithic character of the flint imple¬ 
ments found at Cifesbury in conneci in with the remains of exist¬ 
ing fauns, including goat and pig, showed that the form and 
finish of prehistoric touts and weapons were not of themselves a 
safe criterion of age. Though the earliest implements would 
necessarily have been the rudest, the converse was by no means 
true. There were doubtless art-centre* in early limes, as Lhere 
are now, and Cis^bu>y would not appear to have been one of 
Lhem, but raiher belonged 10 the far larger class oF village manu- 
/acLunes. Some of the pits, he withed lo say aB the result of 
rsonal observation, may have beeu opened but a short period 
fore our era Their age does nut directly aflcct the question 
of the antiquity ol man in this country, which depends for its 
solution on geological fact'. 

*1 be Presidem, Mr. Evan«, m summing up, said the ques¬ 
tions principally discussed were—In the first place were they 
to assign any implement found in this country to a pre-glacial 
or intcr-glacial period ? or must they restrict Lhem Lo a post¬ 
-glacial period? fome of Lhe implements found in the itver 


gravels were made from stones derived from glacial drift, 
and were therefore dearly post-glacial. The characteristic 
forms of Lhe implements gave a guide by which they might 
fairly argue lhat oihers of a Bimilar character belonged approxi¬ 
mately to Lhe same date. Some implements were very per¬ 
sistent in their type , but if in a certain part of England post¬ 
glacial implements were found associated with a certain fauna, 
and in another part the same forms of implements were found 
alone, these also would appear lo be post glaciaL There were 
certain distinctions to be pointed out in cave-deposits. In the 
cave described by Prof Dawkins there were a succession of beds, 
and he thought It was in ihe upper beds of more recent date that 
the relics of ihe tailor and the artist were found Looking at the 
enormous lapse of time comprised in the paleolithic period, which 
was evidenced by the amount of lime requeue for the erosion 
of river valleys, he thought they would eventually be able to 
establish some chronology. If they could foim any Idea of the 
amount of lime requisite for the excavation of a valby such aj 
the valley of the Thames, they could approximately estimate the 
antiquity of man in this country, but for the last 2,500 years the 
variation of the river bed and its level were practically nothing, 
and therefore they were entirely at a loss without falling tude 
on some hypothesis as to variations in the climate. It was diffi¬ 
cult to say with certainty whether the implements discovered 
abroad in reputed mlocene and pliocene beds were of necessity 
worked by Lhe hand of man, and whether they had in all cases 
been found under the circumstances which were attributed to 
them. With regard to the other deposits by which the early 
existence of man had been traced, such as the Bkull alluded to 
by Prof. Rolleston, if it was found wuh a highly finished spear¬ 
head, he (ihe speaker) could not regard it as of pleistocene date. 
The evidence of cut bones was by no means satisfactory. Some 
of those incisions were probably induced by natural causes 
Some present might remember a pair of horns of an lush elk 
which by mere pressure were embedded in each other Still, 
all such evidence should be carefully collected, and it would 
become to a certain extent accumulative The question as to 
the distinction between the glacial period in the South of 
England and that of the North was of very great importance. 
If geologists carried back the early appearance of man In this 
country to a time but little removed from the glacial period, they 
might safely infer that he must have exuded in other parts of 
Europe at a much earlier period 

As this interesting discussion could not well be post¬ 
poned, and as the time at the disposal of the Conference 
was necessarily brief, it now only remained for the three 
principals to reply to any objections lhat may have been 
raised to their statements and arguments. 

Prof. Boyd Dawkins said that the first point to be con¬ 
sidered wqs the antiquity of man in the Victoria Cave, based 
upon a small fragment of fibula, and two fragments of goat's 
bones which presented the appearance of having been cut. 
The fibula seemed to him to be ursine rather than human, and 
in size came within a very hLile (two-knihs of ail inch) of the 
circumference of one of Ur*us sfiefaus from Loz£re With 
regard Lo Lhe goat’s bones, he shared the opinion of Mr. Davies, 
of the British Museum, that they are not fossil, but recent, in 
other words, he did not bel eve that they were originally im¬ 
bedded in the stratum containing the remains of the hyenas, but 
were derived from an upper stratum ol post-Roman age in the 
cave, in which they are exceedingly abundant. The goat hitherto 
hal not been found in any pleistocene strata in this country or in 
France, all the repeated cases of its occurrence turning out on 
examination to be the result of the mixing or two suites of 
animal remains, the one pleistocene, and the other histone or 
pre-bistonc. This is very generally done by the workmen, and 
this was probably the case m the Victoria Cave Put if these 
equivocal data be assumed 10 prove that man was living in this 
district while hyaenas occupied Ihe cave, the evidence is still 
unsatisfactory as 10 iheir pre- or post-glacial age The hyaena 
stratum itself appeared to him, while the explorations were 
under bis direction, not to be of clearly defined pre-or inter¬ 
glacial age ; and his doubts as to this point were, he believed, 
shared by Prof. Hughes. He further remarked that the rein¬ 
deer found in the hywna stratum had been omitted from Mr 
Tiddeman's list of Bpecies. The rudeness of the paleolithic im¬ 
plements in the Cress well caves from the lower strata as com¬ 
pared with the more highly finished ones found above them, 
seemed to him to imply a progress in the arts in that district 
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A priori % the more highly finished should succeed the ruder 
implements, although of course many cases of their being mixed 
together were on record Into the other avenues of discussion 
he would forbear to enter 

Prof. Hughes, in reply, said that he wished the subject had 
been divided, so Lhat they might have considered separately the 
different parts of the evidence and the different sources of error 
which had still to be eliminated. For instance, he thought it 
would be very well if they could have an exhibition of, and dis¬ 
cussion on, the various ways in which nature breaks, cuts, and 
otherwise marks bone and atone as well as of various ruder forms 
known to be the result of human agency, so as to get clearer 
ideas as to what might really be taken as evidence of design He 
pointed out Lhat the measure of the antiquity of Lhe deposits con¬ 
taining the remains of man depended chiefly upon the time it 
would take to bring about certain geographical changes, either 
assuming that surrounding conditions had practically remained 
the same, or allowing for such differences as must have occurred, 
and of which we can estimate Lhe effect Applying thu, while 
he agreed with Col Lane Fox’s remarks on the slow rate of 
waste of the Thames valley, he ft It that we must make a very 
considerable allowance for the probability that during the period 
from the bronze age to our own man had interfered far more 
with the free course of the river than during all previous time 
Nature might also entirely change the rate of ivasle 111 such a 
La s e by a gentle upheaval or depression causmg the more rapid 
or slowei cutting back of the stream With regard to the exist¬ 
ence of depressions in non-cnlcareous strata he thought we could 
delect two ways in which they were formed. One by the forcing 
out of the plastic material all round the mass of gravel or clay 
thrown on lt,and another when the gravel worked dowD into the 
uddled surface of a clay, lhe softer portions of which oozed up 
ctween the sinking stones In all the cases wIhlH had come 
under Ills observation m which such phenomena occurred above 
palaeolithic beds, the last appeared to be the explanation, as 
also in most coses where it was Lhe only evidence for the more 
southerly extension of glacial phenomena. 

With regard to the Victoria Cave, he thought that the evidence 
was as yet decidedly against the pre-glacial age of any of the 
deposits containing even a suspicion of man. He believed that 
the deposits along the sides and in the side chambers of a lime¬ 
stone cave were frequently newer than those in the main cave, 
as the carbonated water, being thrown off the day, must work 
lhe sides down. Whatevei might be the age of the boulder clay 
on Lhe lloor at the mouth of the cave, he believed that the thin 
layer which occurred in the talus had lallen out of a pipe of which 
there were plenty in the limestone above, and that this clayey 
bank had ponded back the flood-waters and caused the accumu¬ 
lation of mud in the talus inside and the formation of the lami¬ 
nated clay. 

Mr. Tiddeman 1 had thought it unnecessary on this occasion to 
cad altenfon to geological minutiae at Lhe cave mouth, but as I'rof. 
Hughes hod raised the question of the age of the boulder clay there 
he was bound to follow him. Prof Hughes said the boulder clay 
fed from lhe cliff at a lime long subsequent to the date when 
the bones were deposited, but in drawing his section he had 
omitted a very important feature T hey had to dig Lhrough 
twenty feet of talus before they came to the boulder clay, at the 
back of which was lhe hyoma bed „ lhat represented a very con¬ 
siderable lapse of time since the boulders were deposited there 
If the boulder clay fed at a subsequent period how was it lhat it 
was at the base of all the talui and not mixed up with it If u 
fed before the talus began to form it might practically be con¬ 
sidered of glacial age As regards the reindeer in the lower bed, 
only one very doubiful specimen had been found since he had 
had charge of Lhe excavations. The chief matter to be considered 
was whether this fauna which had been found in Europe and in 
England wilh human handiwork, occurred at a time which could 
be correlated with certain great physical events. All the facta 
which he had noticed seemed to harmonise with the idea Lhat 
there had heen in England two well-marked glacial periods, and 
these both prior to the much lesser event of the upper boulder 
day of Lancashire. For instance, the boulders made into im¬ 
plements which Prof Hughes had referred to in Pontncwydd 
Cave, need not have belonged to the latest glaciation of that 
country. Mr Tiddeman would not dispute the fact of a 
fibula making its way down Into the earth, especially after Prof. 
Rolleston’s experience, but in Lhe Victoria Cave it would have 

1 la lhe abslrau of Mr Tidderaan’s papir, p 70, line 40, n<m gravels 
should bo nver-gravrk, line 44, then foal glacial should be there post¬ 
glacial 


great difficulty. If it were soft mud it might have a chance of 
getting down, but if it were modern other modem things would 
go down with it unless it had a start [Prof. Rolleston said it 
was pointed at both ends ] Mr Tiddeman did not think there 
was a possibility of its working its way down. There were large 
blocks of stone and beds of stalagmite which had to be blasted 
in getting down to it He hoped geologists would bear in mind 
as new facts cropped up, the suggestion that we bad had two 
glacial periods 

THE GREENWICH OBSERVATORY REPOR7 

''F'lIE Report of the Astronomer-Royal at the annual visitation 
^ on Saturday contained nothing extraordinary with respect to 
the ordinary work of the Observatory. With reference to ex¬ 
traneous work, there are one or two points worLhy of notice. 

First, as regards the operations for the transit of Venus, the 
Astronomer-Royal reports as follows :— 

The computing staff under Capt Tupman has by degrees been 
reduced to two junior computers within Lhe Observatory ; and 
one or two computers external to the Observatory, who are em¬ 
ployed on large groups of systematic calculations, for which 
they are remunerated by tariff. The principal part of the calcu¬ 
lations remaining at the last report was lhat applying to the de¬ 
termination of the geographical longitudes of fundamental 
stations At the moment of my wnLing, the last of these (the 
longitude of Observatory Bay, Kerguelen) is not absolutely 
finished , but I trust that it will be so before my presentation of 
this report , and then I shall be in position to offer the first 
determination of correction to parallax from eye-observations of 
the transit. 

The method of determining the geographical longitude of the 
principal station in each group by vertical transits of the moon 
has been found very successful at Honolulu and Rodriguez For 
stations in high south latitude, horizontal transits are preferable , 
for Kerguelen, as I have mentioned, the work is not quite com¬ 
pleted (It will be remembered that the longitude of Mokattam, 
the principal Egyptian station, was determined by telegraph.) 
'lhe corrections to the moon’s tabular places have been deter 
mined with much care from meridional observations at the pnn 
cipal European observatories 

The differences of longitude, or the relations of clock-times, 
within Lhe groups of stations, are ascertained. 

These calculations must be followed by the preparation of the 
factors of errors of various elements. Little progress is made in 
these , the work will not be heavy 

No furLker advance is made in Lhe photographic reductions 
The work is large, but it is simple, and will not be oppressive. 

Second, as regards the numerical lunar theory .— 

In the algebraical theory an alteration has been made, by the 
substitution of the equation of radial forces for the equation of 
t >is viva. Nearly all Lhe numbers had been computed, and the 
additional numerical operation was small. 

The numerical calculations of the factors of symbolical varia¬ 
tions are advancing , and the computations of the perturbing 
side of the equations, with due attention to the terms requiring 
extension of decimals, are in progress. 

1 he numerical errors to which I alluded in the last report are 
corrected , and I do not Lhmk that any systematic error now 
remains. 

With the view of preserving, against the ordinary chances of 
destruction or abandonment, a work which is already one of 
considerable magnitude, I have prepared and have printed as 
Appendix to the Greenwich Observations (with additional copies 
as for a separate work) the ordinary equations of lunar disturb¬ 
ance, the novel theory of symbolical variations, and the numerical 
developments of the quantities on the first side of Lhe equations, 
l he last of these will ultimately require some additions for Lhe 
terms whose magnitude is increased (in algebraical develop¬ 
ment) 

The work is perhaps somewhat larger than I anticipated, and 
the regularity of its progress has been disturbed by very frequent 
interruptions of my own attention, occasioned chiefly by annoying 
occupations on the transit of Venus. I trust that it will in future 
go on in a more orderly and more rapid way 

Sir George Airy concludes his report with the following general 
remarks — 

The subject which, I think, must first present itself to the 
mind of anyone who has traced the history of the observatory is 
the increase in the number and Lhe fulness of our occupations. 
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Of these one in particular (altazimuth-observations of the 
moon) has originated with myself; others, from the suggestions 
of the Board of Visitors, or from the obvious demands of the 
scientific world 

This increase is felt even in our buildings and grounds , every 
corner of every room is or will shortly be occupied , and the 
form of the ground almost forbids extension 

The printing of the steps of the reductions of observations 
(which originated with myself more than forty years ago) natu¬ 
rally increased the labour within the observatory, as well as the 
expenses without it. This printing, however, must never be 
abandoned. But there is another part, of which the policy still 
appears to me somewhat doubtful, namely, the printing m extenso 
of every figure of original observations, it being remarked that 
the originals or extracts are always open to astronomers I 
brought the question of suppressing these before the Board of 
Visitors many years ago ( but the opinions of astronomers (I cite 
in particular the honoured name of M Biot and that of Mr 
Johnson) were so strongly adverse to it, that I laid aside all 
further Lhoughts of it , and I do not even now profess to enter¬ 
tain a decided opinion 

The three points, however, to which I have alluded (the 
extent of scientific occupations, the enlargement of huildings, 
and the amount of printing) must before long engage the atten¬ 
tion of the Visitors 


KhCENT RP SEARCHES AMONG THE LOIVER 
SARCODh ORGANISMS 

H'HE customary annual address on the occasion of the anm- 
A versary of the Linnean Society was, on Wednesday, the 
24th May, delivered by the 1 'resident, Prof Allman, F K S Tn 
continuation of Ins last year’s summary of the progress in this 
department of biology, he dwelt upon the Important additions to 
our knowledge of these organisms, due to the investigations of 
Archer in our own country and of Ilerlwig and Lesser, Franz 
Eilhard Schulze, and Greeff in Germany 

The discovery of many new monothnlaimc Rhizopuds of fresh 
water and the important additions made by the British and Ger¬ 
man investigators lo our knowledge of their protoplasmic bodies 
were brought in review before the meeting These mono- 
thalamic foTmi may be divided in accordance with the nature of 
their pseudopodia , in some these processes being short, thick, 
and finger-shaped (P^tosa) ; in others long, slim, and filiform 
{FUi/cra ) The former were illustrated by PPyaIvsAhema t wiLh 
its smooth, transparent shell, and by Quadrula , wiih beautifully 
sculptured shell, and the latter by (iramia, with ils very long 
filiform reticulated pseudopodia , and by Afnrogromia soexahs , 
which has the curious habit of forming colonies by the associa¬ 
tion of numerous individuals, which lieconie united to one 
another by the mutual fusion of their pseudopodia. The remark¬ 
able foim of reproduction discovered by Hertwig in Microsomia 
was also described Hertwig had shown that in this Khizopod 
the protoplasm divides hy spontaneous fission into two [segments, 
one of which remains in the shell, while the other forces its way 
out, assumes an oval shape, develops, instead of pseudopodia, 
two vibratile flagella, and becomes a free-swimming flagellate 
Zoospore, capable of ultimate development into the form of the 
adult. The very intertstmg discovery by Haeckel, that the con¬ 
tents of the so-called “ yellow cells ,J of the Kadiolana become 
of a deep violet colour under the action of iodine, and are there¬ 
fore mainly composed of starch, was also referred to amung 
recent additions to our knowledge of the lower organisms. An 
account was then given of the remarkable and very significant 
researches of Messrs. Dallinger and Drysdale among the so- 
called " Monads,"— microscopic organisms which become deve¬ 
loped m putnfying solutions of organic matter, and which, in their 
ordinary and apparently adult state swim about by the aid of vibra- 
LUe flagella These laborious and trustworthy investigators have 
shown that the flagellate monads may acquire an amoeboid con¬ 
dition and move about by the aid of pseudopodia , that two such 
amceboid forms when they come in contact with one another 
become instantly blended together at the point of contact, that 
this blending becomes more and more intimate until the two 
individuals become completely fused together, when their mingled 
protoplasm assumes the form of a spherical sac filled with par¬ 
ticles of immeasurable minuteness These particles are germs 
destined for the reproduction of the individual Their form can 
be demonstrated only by the highest powers of the microscope j 
and by following them by means of a one-fiftieth of an inch 


object glass, Messrs. Dallinger and Dry9dale were enabled to 
trace their gradual development into the form of the adult. They 
further proved the remarkable and unexpected fact that these 
minute germs may be subjected to a temperature of from 258° F. 
to 300^ F. without losing their vitality and power of develop¬ 
ment, a fact of vast significance in its bearing on experiments 
connected with the question of spontaneous generation Finally 
attention was drawn to the quite recent discovery of Hertwig 
and F, E. Schulze of a nucleus in the Foramlmfera By this 
discovery the true systematic position can now be assigned to 
the Foraminifera, which must accordingly be removed from the 
region of Cytodea or non-nuclcated protoplasm masses (to which 
they had been hitherto relegated), and placed on a much higher 
stage in the great division of the Rhizopoda. Resting on these 
facts F E. Schulze has attempted to represent by the aid of a 
genealogical tree the mutual affinities and derivation from one 
another of the various members of the Rhizopoda The base of 
the tree where its stem is as yet undivided, consists of Lhe primi¬ 
tive forms—mere non-nucleated Cy todes represented by Haeckel's 
Monera ( Protogcncs^ ProtamH>a^ &c ) From these by the dif¬ 
ferentiation of a nucleus in their protoplasm are evolved the 
nucleated forms (z/wavhz, fresh-water Monothalamia, Foramini¬ 
fera, Heli07oa, &c.) which constitute the sub-divisions into which 
the stem branches oflf These repeat the various modifications 
of pseudopodia (Lohose, Filiform, &c ) which had already existed 
in lhe primitive forms, and which they thus derive by inheritance 
from their non-nucleated progenitors Finally through the branch 
of Lhe Hehozoa we are conducted to the ultimate twigs formed 
by the families of the Radiolana, in which we find not only 
nuclei but a “central capsule " indicating the highest grade 01 
differentiation attuned by any member of the group 


THE NORWEGIAN DEEP-SEA EXPEPHTION 

1 IE Norwegian Deep-Sta Expedition will have started 
Jrom Bergen on its second summer cruise in the steamer 
Ra ringen It has been decided by the proper authorities that the 
expedition, like last year's, shall be commanded by Capl WIHe 
with Lieut Petersen as first officer The scientific stafT of the 
expedition is also the same as the previous year with the exception 
of Lhe chemist, whose post 19 this year filled by Herr H Tonne 

The following is the approved plan of the expedition of the 
present year 

The equipment of the vessel and the determination of its 
magnetic constants were to be completed by June I In 
studying the temperature in the deep sea over the banks off 
the We*'t Coast, it has become evident that accurate observations 
are wanting in the Norwegian Rendc In order to obtain these 
the vessel will go from Bergen direct to sea, anil following the 
bottom of the Rende, take accurate observations there. Farther 
to the north several of last year’s observations may also be 
verified 

The first proper field of wo»k is the Norwegian coast Ranks lo 
the north of Ramdalen, From existing observations it is 
probable that the 11 IJavbro," where the bank sinks toward 
the depths of the Polar Sea, and where the ice-cold water begins 
at the bottom, lies at least twenty-five geographical miles from the 
coast. Between Rccst and the point off Ramdalen, where the 
expedition last year found a depth of about sixty fathoms with a 
rocky bottom ten miles from land, it ia considered probable that 
there runs a more or less continuous ridge of rock. 

The position and characteristics of the “ Havbro ” and the 

S scd ridge form mam points in the examination of the 
This goes on by forming cross-sections perpendicular to 
the coast. The sections, like last year’s, are to be at a distance 
of twelve or thirteen geographical miles asunder Their inner 
boundary is to be the outermost bne of the special hydrographical 
survey. Their outer boundary is where the temperature at the 
bottom of the sea is — i° C , or thereby. In each.'section besides 
the observation of the temperature at each sounding, at^east 
three other series of observations are required, one at the inner 
boundary, one at the “Havbro,' 1 at its inner edge, and one at 
the outer limit of the section. The number of soundings will 
depen 1 on the bottom being found more or less even as the work 
goes on, 

In order to leave as much time as possible for work in the 
depths of Lhe Polar Sea, and at Jan Mayen and the Greenland 
ice, there will be carried on, along with the survey of the banks, 
the examination of the Umbellularia region to a depth of 1,000 
fathom^ in every third cross-section, If circumstances permit 
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men named should be communicated with in relation to 111 con¬ 
cerning his special department. The programme is a very 
inviting one, and if successfully carried out the result must be 
highly interesl ing and valuable We hope British anthropolo¬ 
gists will do all in their power to help the Commission to carry 
out their aims. 

The Maritime and Piscatorial Exhibition, which was opened 
at the Aquarium on Monday, contains a large collection of 
stuffed river fish—the largest collection, probably, ever brought 
together Fourteen angling clubs, and many private indi¬ 
viduals, have sent contributions The Prince of Wales has also 
lent his collection of Indian fish obtained during his tour, and 
there is also a collection from the Indian Museum As the 
exhibition includes, among oLher things, all subjects connected 
with fishing, there is a good show of fishing-tackle, and with 
them a fine set of flies Those by Mr Ogden Smith are quite 
works of art. Messrs. Sothcran and Co. have, at considerable 
trouble, made a collection of books on fish and pisciculture, 
which deserves attention, 

A Hungarian prelate, the Archbishop Louis of llaynald, 
has constructed an astronomical observatory at his own expense 
at Kalocsa, lat 46° 31', long. 16“ 32' Among the instruments 
are a Browning telescope, a small (4-inch) Merz refractor, and a 
Cooke transit instrument The arrangement of the new observa¬ 
tory 19 superintended by M. de Konkoly, already known as having 
built on his own property, O-Gyalla, a well-furnished observa¬ 
tory. We may add that the Archbishop of llaynald has already 
devoted considerable sums to botanical researches. 

THR conversazione of the Society of Arts is fixed to take place 
at the South Kensington Museum, on Wednesday, June 27 

The Commission appointed by the U S Government to 
examine Capt Howgale’s proposal for the establishment of an 
exploring colony within 400 miles of the North Pole recommend 
that 50,000 dollars be granted for the purpose 

At the meeting of the Zoological Society of France on June i, 
M. Pener, Professor of Conchology at the Pans Museum, explained 
that the number of specimens was far too large to be properly exhi¬ 
bited in the galleries, and that consequently it had been resolved 
to exhibit only specimens of each genus, and to have the type B 
of species arranged systematically in drawers. Each species is 
to be entered in an alphabetical and systematic catalogue, so 
carefully compiled that the information it contains may be got 
at instantly Any visitor wanting to mspccL a particular species 
will have only to make au application to the galleries for con- 
chology. The work is immense, but it is supposed that m ten 
years it will be completed 

The French Society of 11 Amis des Sciences,” instituted twelve 
years ago for distributing pensions to the families of deceased 
men of science or to savants themselves when incapacitated by 
old age, has held its anniversary meeting under the presidency 
of Prof. Berthelot The report was read by M Pasteur. It 
shows that the assets of the Society amount to 19,000/, The 
sum spent in pensions was 1,200/. last year An iloge of M 
Charles Sainte Claire Devdle was read by M. Fouquier, his 
successor as professor at the College de France 

We have received the yearly report for 1876-7 of the new 
Scientific Club of Vienna, and its perusal is well calculated to 
fill a cnltured Londoner of moderate means with envy For an 
entry money of five florins and a yearly contribution (payable 
quarterly ’) of sixteen florins all the advantages of a good London 
club can be obtained combined with those of the Royal Institu¬ 
tion. The club possesses a spacious building with lecture-halls, 
reading and conversation-rooms for smokers and non-smokers, 
writing-rooms, refreshment-rooms, splendid library, all the best 


journals of every kihd from all parts of the world During the 
gtitater [tart of the }eir there Arfe scientific and other letturfes, 
entertainments and receptions, excursions during rummer, and it 
is contemplated to publish a weekly journal connected with the 
affairs of the club The members, numbering already upwards 
of 500, belong to all classes of society ard to all professions, 
their only bohd of union being a desire fbr cultured Intercourse 
The only institution in London aL all approaching to this Vienna 
club is the modest German A then a: urn. 

Under the care of Dr P P. C. Itoek there has been pub¬ 
lished in German a catalogue raisonni of zoological works and 
paper? that have appeared in the Netherlands during 1875-6 
There are in all eighty-seven titles The title is 11 Die Zoologie 
in den Niederlandcn," and the publishers are E. J Brill, of 
Leiden, and C. F Winter, Leipzig 

Intelligence received at New York, June I, from the 
Sandwich Islands announces that simultaneously with the earth¬ 
quake at Iqulque, Peru, a tidal wave struck the group of islands 
on May io, between 4 and 5 a.m. The sea suddenly receded 
and returned with great violence in a wave sixteen feet high, 
which entered the harbour at Illlo, and swept away the wharves 
and storehouses in the front part of the town. All the houses 
at Waiakm within too yards of Lhe shore were destroyed. Five 
persons were drowned \ many were picked up in the harbour 
The enrthqmke undulations continued during the day, the differ¬ 
ence between the highest and lowest water-mark varying from 
three feet to thirty-six feet in various parts of the islands. Cocoa- 
nut {sic, but probably Molokai) island [was entirely Submerged, 
and the hospital at that place was swept away. A fresh eruption 
of the Kilauea volcano commenced simultaneously wuh this 
oceanic disturbance The same earthquake wave was also felt 
all along the Mexican Pacific Coast. Late'particulars announce 
that great devastation and loss of life were caused by the tidal 
wave which swept the Peruvian coast Six hundred persons are 
reported to have perished 

In connection with the above the following is of interest -—A 
Press despatch from Washington, of May 12, states that Assistant- 
George Davidson telegraphs to C P Patterson, Superintendent 
of the Coast Survey, in relation to the earthquake wares registered 
in the tide-gauge at Fort Point, at the entrance of San Francisco 
Harbour, to the following effect *—“Sharp earthquake waves 
commenced on Thursday, May 10, at 6.18 am , five rises and 
falls of 9 in in 80 minutes , then nine maxima or crests 48 
minutes apart, with secondary maxima , the largest of which were 
15 in , then six sharp rises of 14 in each to irregular broken 
creils one hour apart, then to 5 A M Friday, double maxima 
os aL the commencement, the largest rise being 18 in. From 
5 20 A M. Friday, to 1.15 PM,, irregular maxima, then a sudden 
fall of 16 in,, and action, continuing until 5 PM. No well- 
defined maximum of action, but exhibitions of markedly different 
character It may be stated that the earthquake wave of the 
great earthquake in Japan some years ago was twenty three 
minutes in traversing the Pacific to San Francisco.' 1 

On Monday afternoon, about 3 30, a tornado partially 
destroyed Mount Carmel, a flourishing town of 3,000 inha¬ 
bitants on the Wabash River, South-Eastern Illinois It itruck 
the town on the southern quarter and passed north, destroying 
almost everything in its path. Three churches, two newspaper 
offices, two schools, the Court-house, and 120 buildings were 
demolished. The ruins caught fire, burning almost till midnight 
before the flames were extinguished. Many persons Were killed 
or injured. 

On the vote in Parliament last Thursday to complete the sum 
of 24,569/. for the Patent Office, Dr. Playfair remarked that 
while the Government derived a revenue of 180,000/ from the in- 
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ventors of this country, it made them a very insignificant return centimetres long, and fully equal to eight gas-burners At the 


Only about 2,ooo/. was spent upon a Patent Museum, The Talent 
Museum at South Kensington was very inferior to the correspond¬ 
ing institutions In France and America, and if wc had such a 
museum at all it ought to be a good one, and such as would 
promote invention. He wiihed to ask whether the Government 
had bought or rented a large building for the purposes of an 
efficient Patent Museum? Mr W. H. Smith explained that the 
space intended for the Patent Museum at South Kensington had 
been taken up by the collection of scientific apparatus, but that 
the Government still intended to arrange for a suitable exhi¬ 
bition of inventions. 

A note has been circulated m German papers, warning parents 
against the use of india-rubber toys manufactured in France and 
sold largely on the north of the Rhine They were said to lie 
poisonous owing to a certain quantity of oxide of zinc which 
was mixed with vulcanised india-rubber The French Minister 
of Agriculture and Commerce ordered an inquiry to be made by 
the Council for Public Health, and the Jesuit it a declaration 
that these objects are quite harmless. 

Act ok DING to recent news received by M Sidoroff as to the 
mammoth discovered in Sibtna, the carcass was found in the gold- 
bearing SAiidsof a gold-washing on the river Kundola, at a depth 
oT five metres The llrsli was very soft and of a light red colour 
when freshly dug out, but soon hardened, becoming like a white 
clay It seems to be much impregnated with lime. '1 lie digging 
out of the whole body will lie very difficult because of the access 
of water M. Polyakoff has already left bL Petersburg for the 
excavation of the body 

A TashKENI) telegram, dated May io, announces Lhat the 
Russian embassy, sent last spring to Kurl, has made a thorough 
survey of the route it followed, together with numerous baro¬ 
metrical measurements of heights Capt, Kuropalkin and the 
naturalist M. Wilken, have explored the lake flail an-nor and 
Lhe route to Karashar, twenty seven miles east of ICurl, wlnlsL 
Lieut Senorguroff has explored and surveyed the route from 
Aksu to Karakol, following the UabeL pass 

At the last meeting, May 16, of the Russian Geographical 
Society, it was agreed to postpone the exploration of the Angara 
river until next year, whilst the exploration of the water-parting 
bttween the Obi and the Ycnlssci will be made during this sum¬ 
mer Resides, M Sonirnof undertakes a tour in Russia for 
magnetical measurements 

We learn from the Gardeners' Chrctt rft lhat Trof. Roulger, 
lhe ProfeFsor of Natural History at the Royal Agricultural Col¬ 
lege, Circneesler, is preparing a “Flora" of Gloucestershire, 
and will be glad of any information as to rare species, locali¬ 
ties, SluC 

A Commit i fe has been formed having for its object the 
presentation of a testimonial to Mr. F W Wilson, whose con¬ 
nection with Lhe Crystal Palace, after twenty-five years' service, 
has just teiminated During the past quarter of a century Mr. 
Wilson, by his genial disposition, obliging manners, and 
thoroughly zealous efforts to promote and successfully carry out 
the various interesting natural history and other exhibitions held 
at the Crystal Palace, has earned the respect both of his col¬ 
leagues and the general public. 

Our Paris correspondent writes : We were present at the 
Alliance Electric Works to witness an experiment on the 
new caolin-lighl, which we had seen in operation at the 
Physical Society, and which was recently described in Na i URE. 
The Ruhmkorf machine was Ted by a more powerful primary 
current given out by an Alliance electro motor of three-hojsc 
power The bar of caolin, ignited L/Muducliuu-spark, was eight 


same time three so-called electric candles were In operation, 
each of them giving about forty gas-burners, and fully equal to 
five caolm lights Consequently not less than twenty-five lights 
could be fed at once in separate parts of the same building or at 
any distance The light is admirable for its constancy and dura¬ 
tion , Lhe quantity of caolm destroyed is quite insignificant—no 
more than I mm. per hour ; the thickness of the caolm plate or 
bar used Is not more than 4 millimetres The electric candles 
are formed, as is known, by two gTaphite bars separated by a 
caolin bar It was proved that the agitation of the candlestick 
produces no interruption ot the current Consequently a single 
Alliance-work machine can feed the three lights required by the 
regulations for steamers The graphite pencils are consumed at 
the rale of eight centimetres per hour, which is a difficulty ; but 
it is expected that any lenglh required maybe supplied by means 
of a proper clock-work Experiments were tried on the same 
day at the Palais de 1 ’InduBtrie for the purpose of illuminating 
the exhibition of pictures with electric light. The ordinary 
Gramme machines were set into operation The light was found 
steady, but the effect was not quite favourable artistically It is 
expected that with the system of light division, an improvement 
may be effected The experiments were made in order to Lest 
whether electric light may be utilised on the occasion of the 
forthcoming International Exhibition, 

In connection with the above wc may state that the expen- 
ment with Jablochkoff's elecLnc light at the West India Docks 
on Tuesday night, was not quite successful, owing to some part 
of the apparatus grung wrong The experiment is, however, we 
believe, to be repeated. 

Till!, destruction of agricultural and garden produce by the 
sjsttmalie attacks of insects is yearly becoming more and more 
serious The gravity of this subject has been felt of late years 
not rnJy by lhe growers of food crops thcmsHves, but by scien¬ 
tific men, especially entomologists, and it is therefore wnh satis¬ 
faction we notice that some steps have been taken to obtain 
accurate records of the habits and conditions most favourable to 
the development and increase of certain well-known insects that 
devastate our crops. A little pamphlet called 11 Notes for 
Observations oT Injurious Insects ” has recently been issued by 
Mr T P, Newman, of 32, llntolph Lane, F C Tn these notes 
the necessity of such observations is pointed out, noL only on 
scientific grounds, but also with a view to diminish the yearly 
losses of lood crops to the countiy The " Notes ” art illustrated 
with woodcuts of many well-known insect depredators as a guide 
to their identity, and a ruled sheet is furnished for entering the 
records and any remarks that may appear desirable The*-?, as 
well as the "Notes" themselves, are to be obt lined free on 
application to the printer, as above, and any information required 
will be furnished by the Rev T. A Preston, Lhe Green, Marl¬ 
borough, or by Mr. E, A. Fitch, Maldon, Essex. 

Mh OslAR UroWIN(., in lecturing on 1 ‘riday evening last at 
the Royal Institution on the history of education, drew aLtcnLion 
to Lhe science of teaching being in advance of the art lie 
urged that, like medicine, padogogics should be made a science 
of observation on results obtained Teachers should inter¬ 
change experiences on rcsulLs as well as 011 theory 

THE additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Mesopotamian Fallow Deer (Cerviis meso^o- 
tarmeus), an African Leopard (Felis pardus) t a Cheetah (Felu 
juba'a) from South Africa, a Humboldt’s Lagothrix {/lagoiArrr 
hatnboldu) from South America, deposited ; a Prevost's 
Squirrel {Seiuiids prevosh) from Malacca, purchased , a Black - 
backed Jackal (Canu me&omdu) from South Africa, presented 
by the Earl of Guildford, 
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UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Cambridge, May 30—The Sheepshanks Astronomical 
Exhibition has been adjudged to John Edward Aloysius 
Steggall, scholar of Trinity College. 

Tiie twenty-second annual report of the Botanic Garden 
Syndicate has been issued. It Is stated that during the past year 
much attention has been paid to the labelling of the arranged 
trees, shrubs, and herbaceous plants in the open ground, ana it 
is believed that they all, or nearly all, are correctly and legibly 
named. There has not been time, without neglecting other im¬ 
portant work, to name with similar completeness the plants 
scattered in the belt, It is believed that very few of the plants 
in the houses are without names, although a few duplicate 
specimens may be in that condition. About 1,700 new labels 
have been written. The culture of the plants is such as to give 
satisfaction to the syndicate About 170 species of herbaceous 
plants have been raised from seed to supply the plsces of those 
which have died. Among the presents acknowledged are packets 
of seeds from the Indian Botanic Gardens, from Baron F. v. 
Mueller, and five large ferns from Australia from the last-men¬ 
tioned gentleman. 

Oxford —At the ensuing commemoration the honorary degree 
of D C I, will be conferred upon Mr. J Evans, the distin¬ 
guished antiquary, l)r Harold Browne, the Bishop of Win¬ 
chester , and Lord Coleridge It is probable that degrees will 
be conferred on certain other distinguished persons, whose 
names, however, it would be premature to announce at present 

On November 23 next there will be an election to a Hrackcn- 
bury Natural Science Scholarship at Balliol College, worth 8of. 
a year, tenable during residence for four years, open to all such 
candidates as shall not have exceeded eight terms from matricu¬ 
lation. Papers will be set m (1) Mechanical Philosophy and 
Phyaics, (2) Chemistry, (3) Physiology , but candidates will not 
be expected to offer in more than two of these. 

Durham — The University Mathematical Scholarship has 
been awarded to Mr F. W Sanderson, Hatfield Hall. 

Thf Univermi ihs Bile —The attempt was made twice on 
Monday I11 the House of Commons to get a clause inserted in 
the Universities Bill abolishuig Clerical Fellowships As might 
have been expected, the aLtempt failed, though in the case of 
Mr Goschen’s motion by a very narrow majority—only 9 

Universities and Naiional Life —The following forcible 
remarks on universities and national life occur in Lhe address of 
Prof Sylvester at the Johns Hopkins University, to which we 
have already referred * — “The mention of Germany brings to 
my mind the importance of universities to the maintenance or 
development of a national spirit in the countries in which they 
are fostered and carried on with an animus free from local 01 
sectarian ^prejudices. I think that there can be little doubt that 
Lhe greatest fact in modem history, the consolidation of the Ger¬ 
man empire, the resurrection of the German people, is mainly 
to be attributed to the feeling of brotherhood and the spirit of 
nationality kept alive in those ganglions of thought, those cen¬ 
tres of intellectual activity, the German universities. It is the 
university professors who have made German unity a possibility, 
and I cannot but deplore the unpatriotic short-sightedness of 
those In my own country who, until so late a period, have 
struggled, and still covertly struggle, to make our universities in 
England not the representatives of Lhe universal English mind, 
but the monopoly of a party and the appanage of a sect-” 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 

American Journal of Sconce and Arts, May. —On vortex 
rings In liquids, by J. Trowbridge —An account of the dis¬ 
coveries in Vermont Geology of the Rev. Augustus Wing, by 
J. D. Dana-—Notes on the history of Hehanlhus tuberosus, the 
so-called J erusalem artichoke, byj. H. Trumbull and Asa Gray. 
— A new investigation of one of the laws of friction, by A. S. 
Kimball.—Examination of American columbic acid minerals, by 
J Lawrence Smith.—On the sensitiveness to light of vanous salts 
or Bilvcr, by M. Carey Lea, 

Poyrmdorff' s Annalen dtr Phyni und Chemic. No. 3.—On 
the cohesion of salt solutions, by G. Quincke —On the theory of 
stationary electric flow m carved surfaces, by A. Toplcr.—On 
normal magnetisation, by M Petruscheffsky. — On the tempe¬ 


rature in the conducting wire of a galvanic current, by M. 
Stremtz —Remarks on a statement of F. Kohlrausch on thermo¬ 
electricity, by M. Clausius.—On the galvanic resistance of haloid 
compounds, by M. Lenz.—On the dynamical significance of the 
quantities occurring in the mechanical theory of heat, by M. 
Szily.—On a paradox of the ft e chan leal theory of heat, by M. 
Ritter—Researches on the movements of radiating and irradi¬ 
ated bodies (concluded), by M. Zollner.—On the connection 
between absorption and dispersion, by M Ketteler.—On the 
neutral combs of the Holtz machine, by M. Riess.—Galvanic 
dipping battery for elements with two liquids, by M. Hertz. 

Rtalc fstituto Lombaido d\ Scicnzc e Leittre Rendiconll, 
vol x. fasc. iv v. vi.—Observations on Borrelly's comet, by M. 
Schiaparelli. —Ditto by P. Secchi,—On a singular congenital and 
liporoatous pigmentary alteration, by M Scarenzio.—Contribu¬ 
tion to the study of Addison's disease, by M. Valsv.aru.—New 
barometric formula for the measurement of altitudes, and the 
reduction of barometric heights to the sea-level, by M. Grassi.— 
General method of obtaining diagrams of the motion of a point, 
by M Fadelletti.—On algebraic differential equations of the first 
order and first degree, by M. Pincherle —On some questions of 
electrostatics, by M, Beltrami.—On some unpublished letters 
from Lagrange to Euler, by M Schiaparelli.—Origin and 
anatomy of inLeslinal diverticula, and Lheir application in prac¬ 
tical surgery, by M Sangalli —On a new species of Dochmius 
[JJochmius balsami ), by MM. Parona and Graa*L 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London 

Royal Society f May 31, — M On the Amplitude of Sound- 
Waves," by Lord Rayleigh, M. A., F.R S. 

Scarcely any attempts have been made, so far as I am aware, 
to measure the actual amplitude of sound-bearing waves, and 
indeed Lhe problem is one of considerable difficulty Even if the 
measurement could be effected, the result would have reference 
oDly to the waves actually experimented upon, and would be of 
no great value in the absence of Borne means of defining Lhe in¬ 
tensity of the corresponding sound It is bad policy, however, 
to despise quantitative estimates because they are rough, and in 
the present case it h for many reasons deairable to have a general 
idea of the magnitudes of the quantities with which we have to 
deal Now it is evident that a superior limit to the amplitude of 
waves giving an audible sound may be arrived at from a know¬ 
ledge of the energy which must be expended in a given time in 
order to generate them, and of the extent of surface over which 
the waves so generated are spread at the time o[ hearing. An 
estimate founded on these data will necessarily be too high, both 
because sound-waves must suffer some dissipation in their pro¬ 
gress, and also because a part, and in some cases a large part, 
of the energy expended never takes the form of sound-waves at 
all. 

The source of Bound m my experiment was a whistle, mounted 
on a Wolfs boLtlr, in connection with which was a syphon 
manometei, for the purpose of measuring the pressure of wind. 
This apparatus was blown from Lhe lungs through an india- 
rubber tube, and with a little pracLice there was no difficulty in 
maintaining a sufficiently constant blast of the requisite duration. 
The most suitable pressure was determined by preliminary trials, 
and was measured by a column of water 9) centimetres high. 

The first point Lo be determined was the distance from the 
source to which the sound remained clearly audible. The experi¬ 
ment wu tried in the middle of a fine still winter's day, and it 
was ascertained that the whistle was heard without effort at a 
distance of 820 metres. In order to guard against any effect of 
wind, the precaution was taken of repeating the observation with 
Lhe direction of propagation reversed, but without any difference 
being observable, 

The only remaining datum necessary for the calculation is the 
quantity of air which posses through the whistle in a given time. 
This was determined by a laboratory experiment. The India- 
rubber tube was pui into connection with the interior of a rather 
large bell-glass open at the bottom, and thi9 was pressed gradually 
down Into a large vessel of water in such a manner that the 
manometer indicated a steady pressure of 9J centimetres. The 
capacity of the bell-glass was 5,200 cubic centimetres, and it 
was found that the supply of air was sufficient to last 26I seconds 
of time. The consumption of air was therefore 196 cubic centi¬ 
metres per second. 
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In working out the result It will be most convenient to use 
onaistently the C. G S. system. On this system of measure¬ 
ment the pressure employed was 94 x 981 degrees per square 
centimetre, and therefore the work expended per second in gene¬ 
rating the waves was 196 X 94 X 981 ergs. Now the mechanical 
value of a scries of progressive waves Is the same as the kinetic 
energy of the whole mass of air concerned, supposed to be 
moving with the maximum velocity of vibration (v) ; so that, if 
S denotes the area of the wave-front considered, a be the velocity 
of sound, and p be the density of air, the mechanical value of 
the waves passing in a unit of time Is expressed by J S . a. p z- 3 , 
in which the numerical value of a is about 34,100, and that of p 
about 0013 In the present application S is the area of the 
surface of a hemisphere, whose radius is £2,000 centimetres , and 
thus, if the whole energy of the escaping air were convened 
into sound, and there were no dissipation on the way, the value 
of v at the distance of 82,000 centimetres would be given by the 
equation— 

_ 2 X J 9 ^X _94 X 98 1 _ 

2* , (82000) a X 34IOO X 0013* 

whence 


v — ‘0014 centimetres per second. 


This result does not require a knowledge of the pitch of the 
sound. If the period be r, the relation between the maximum 
excursion x and the maximum velocity v is 

in 

x - —. 

2ir 

In the present case the note of the whistle was / IV , with a fre¬ 
quency of about 2730 Hence 


0014 

2tt X 2730 


- N 

IO 


X 8 i. 


or the amplitude of the aerial particles was less than a ten 
millionth of a centimetre. 

I am inclined to think that on a still night a sound of this 
pitch, whose amplitude 13 only a hundred millionth of a centi¬ 
metre, would still be audible. 


Llnnean Society, May 24.—Annual General Meeting — 
Prof, Allman, F. R.S., president, in the chair—The Semor 
Secretary (Mr Currey) read hia report, among other items, 
mentioning that twelve fellows and five foreign members had 
died during the past year On the other hand forty-three 
fellows three foreign members, and one associate had been 
elected Of active scientific workers that had passed away, J. 
ScotL llowerbank, Edward Newman, end Alfred Smee crlJed 
for special mention , the labour* of the first named, in a pre¬ 
viously little-worked department, the sponges, marking an epoch 
in British natural history, A passing tribute was due to the 
memory of the foreign members that had died during the year, 
for von Baer, Braun, De Notuns, Ehrenberg, and llofmeister 
in their several departments worthily represented biological 
sc.ence in its broad aspects.—Mr. Gwyn Jeffrey*, treasurer, in 
Ilia financial statement, showed an increased balance in favour of 
the Society, and this, notwithstanding extra outlay in valuable 
additions to the library, improvements in the Society's scientific 
publications, &c. The demise of the late Charles Lambeit, 
F L.S , had brought the handsome bequest of 500/ to the funds 
of the Society,—The president and officers were re-elected and 
the following gentlemen, viz , l.ieut -Col Grant, C 13 , W. 
Carruthers, R Hudson, Dr. J. Millar, and Dr, K. C. A Prior 
were elected into council in lieu of the subjoined, who retired 
by rotation —G. Bentham, Gen. Scott, C B , R B, Sharpe, 
H. T. Stainton, and C Stewart We elsewhere give an abstract 
of the presidential address, devoted to a rhumi on “ Recent 
Researches among the Lower Snrcode Organisms/' a subject of 
daily increasing interest. 


Meteorological Society, May 16.—Mr. H. S. Eaton, M A , 
president, in the chair.—Messrs. Stephen Brclton, J. Gulaon 
Burgess, David Milne Home, and F. Gartside Tlppinge were 
elected fellows of the Soctely.—The following papers were 
read ;—An improved form of mercurial barometer, by Mr. R E. 
Power, F M S. The improvement consists in the use of a 
double column of mercury, so that in the event of a vacuum 
being formed by the escape of some mercury into the cistern, the 
shock is no longer felt by Lhe tube but in the first place is re¬ 
ceived by the mercury alone and then reflected much diminished 
into the cistern, where it is modif^d by the presence of the 
atmosphere. At the same lime, owing to the peculiar construc¬ 


tion of the cistern, the probability of any mercury leaving the 
tubes is much less than in the cose of the standard barometers at 
present in use It is also believed that the employment of the 
double tube will do away with the necessity of boiling Lhe mer¬ 
cury —The relation between the upper and under currents of the 
atmosphere around areas of barometric depression, by the Rev. 
W Clement Ley, F.M.S This paper gives a description of the 
mean directions of the movements of cirrus clouds over the dif¬ 
ferent segments of areaB of depression. The subject is treated 
on its observational side, as it is not yet considered ripe for much 
theoretical discussion, but one or two points seem likely to throw 
some light on the theory of the movements of the atmosphere. 
The direction of the upper currents round a depression is found 
to be most intimately related to the direction in which the de¬ 
pression itself is progressing. In the rear of a depression where 
Lhe mean direction of the surface winds is nearly parallel to the 
isobars, or at nght angles to the radius, the cirrus current almost 
coincides wiLh the surface wind, except near the central calm. 
In the front of the depression on the other hand, where there 19 
the greatest indraught near the earth’s surface, the upper currents 
flow greatly away from the centre The current in the rear of 
a depression has therefore the greatest, and that in the front the 
least vertical depth. The majority of our depressions travel 
towards some paint between N, and E., and so far as the 
author has been able to calculate, the mean height of our south¬ 
easterly winds is not half that of our north-westerly winds, even 
supposing the latter to extend no higher than the stratum of 
cirru* lhe angle of deviation increases with the increase ol 
friction , and it is possible, therefore, that the great incurvation 
of the surface winds In the front of a depression is closely related 
to the greater amount of friction which they encounter, for they 
are comparatively shallow currents, and experience resistance 
above as v ell as at their base. The contrast between lhe upper 
currents on the nght and those on the left of the Inject01 y is 
quite as remarkable os that between the upper currents m Lhe 
front and in the rear, and it is very constant and well-marked in 
its genera] character. As regards the centre, the upper-current, 
when traceable over this district, commonly coincides, or very 
nearly, with the wind previously felt at the earth’s surface.— 
Contributions to the meteorology of Lhe Pacific—the Island of 
Raiia, by Rohcrt II Scott, F R.S Rapa is a small udand, 
eighteen miles in circumference, m the South Pacific, in latitude 
27 0 S and longitude 144 0 W The observations were made by 
Capt D E. Mackellar, on board the depbt ship Mtdai, during 
lhe period extending from 1867, December 15, to 1869, May 27. 
'I he climate appears to be an equable one. 

Physical Society, May —Prof, G C Fostei, president, 
in the chair.—The following were elected members of the So¬ 
ciety —Lieut-Col A. C. Campbell, Dr II Debus, K.R S , 
Mr. W. T Thiselton Dver, M A., B.Sc., W. Jack, M A , and 
Capt. Sale, R E —Lieut -Colonel Campbell explained and exhi¬ 
bited a double slit which he has employed for measuring lhe 
distances between the lines in the spectrum and finds of great 
service in cases where the illumination is so slight as to preclude 
the possibility of using the ouhnary micrometer. One ftlit 
remaining stationary the oilier can be moved at nght angles to 
its direction by means of a very delicate micrometer screw of 
200 threads lo the inch, the graduated head of which is capable 
of distincily indicating one-fivc-millionth of an inch in the mo¬ 
tion ol Lhe slit II now a reading of lhe micrometer be taken 
when the slits are superposed and form one continuous slit, and 
a second leading when any given line has been superposed upon 
any other line at a moderate distance from it, the difference be¬ 
tween these readings will enable us at once to ascertain the dis¬ 
tance between llie lines ir the micrometer be calibrated in lerms 
of lhe spectrum as seen in the observing telescope. The auLbor 
has made several measurements with Lhis apparatus, and finds it 
to be capable of extreme accuracy, but it is of course essential 
that the movable slit remains within a moderate distance of the 
axis of the collimator. lie then described a simple arrange¬ 
ment for automatically fixing a prism, when placed on lhe table 
of a goniometer at lhe angle of minimum deviation when dif¬ 
ferent coloured rays are under examination. To tbe arms which 
support Lhe telescopes of the goniometer are attached Iwo shoit 
links of equal lengths connected at their extremities with a 
nut sliding freely on an arm which is fixed radially to the 
centre table or ihe instrument, lhe prism u held on this 
table with its base at right angles to this arm, and it thus 
remains adjusted for all the rays of the spectrum —Mr. O. J. 
Lodge then read two papen by Profa. Ayrton and Perry, jointly, 
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of the Imperial College of Engineering, Japan The first con¬ 
tains on account of an elaborate series of experiments on lco as 
an electrolyte. They state os a result of their experiments that 
the capacity per cub cent, of ice at - 13 0 5 C is o 002 micro-far ad, 
and the specific inductive capacity is 22,160 (that of air being 
called unity), while that of water at 3 ° 7 C. is about 2,240 Limes 
this amount Commencing with ice at— 13° 6 C the temperature 
was allowed to rise and the conductivity determined by galva¬ 
nometer readings, From these a very regular curve was deduced 
which shows that the conductivity increases regularly, and Lhat 
there is no sudden rise in passing from the solid to the liquid state. 
The apparatus was also employed for determining the electro¬ 
motive force of polansation currents at different tcmperaLures 
by replacing the copper by a zinc disc —The second communi¬ 
cation contained suggestions for experiments on the viscosity of 
water and other liquids. It is accompanied by working drawings 
of an apparatus which the authors have designed fur determining 
Lhe relation between the viscosity of a liquid and the velocity of a 
surface moving in contact with it They have, however, no faci¬ 
lities for making such an apparatus, and therefore place it at the 
service of any one who may be willing to study the subject. 

Victoria Institute, June 4 —At the Annual Meeting of this 
Institute, the address was delivered by Mr J. E Howard, 
F K S —Capt. F. Petrie (the honorary secretary) read the 
eleventh annual report , 107 members and associates had 
joined during the year, and the total number had risen to over 
700, two-thirds of whom were country and foreign members 

Institution of Civil Engineers, May 29 -Mr George 
Robert Mephenson, president, in the chair —A paper was read 
on an economical method of manufacturing charcoal for gun¬ 
powder, by Mr George Haycraft, V C.S 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, May 2S, M. Feligut in the chair.— 
Some remarks were made on M Koudaire’s Algerian scheme 
M deLe»seps thought it practicable and useful , M. d'Abbadie 
desired that study might be given for a whole year to the quan¬ 
tity of evaporation and Lhe regime of the winds in that region, 
fiic —The following papers were read —Reply to M Tacchini’s 
note luseitcd in last Comptcs Rendus y by M Janssen While 
accepting M Tacduni's figures in comparison of maximum and 
minimum years, he yet holds that the numerous and rapid 
appearance and disappearance of spots witnessed during the post 
year indicates very violent movements of matter —On Gay 
I.uasac's law of volumes, reply to M. Saint Claire Deville, by 
M WurLx. The system of chemical equivalents which prevailed 
about 1840 over the atomic notation oi Berzelius, has not taken 
account of Gay Luasac’s discoveries on tlie combinations of gases, 
and lhe maintenance of lhe principle oT equivalence in chemical 
notation would bring bcience back to the times of Dalton, Wol¬ 
laston, and Richter, which would be an anachronism —Reply 
to M. Wurtz'a note on the law of Avogadro and the atomic 
theory, by M Berthelot —Experimental critique on the glyco- 
genetic June Lion of the liver, by M, Cl. Bernard. He 
proves the function directly during life, laying bare the liver in 
a dog, cuLting olT a piece of it, which is then put into boiling 
water. The tissue contains a propoition of sugar varying from 
I to 3 per 1,000 lhe influence of vivisection does not cause 
variation in the quantity, unless the circulatory and respiratory 
functions are greatly disturbed M. Bernard also demonstrates 
that the saccharine matter continues to be formed in the liver 
after dealh —Observations on the woik presented to the Academy 
by M VilJarceaUp entitled the 11 Nouvelle Navigation,” by M 
Mouchez. He objects to the title , and the analytic method 
proposed (application of Taylor’s series in place of the old 
formula) though good in theory, is found impracticable. The 
graphic method is nearly the same, according to M. Mouchez, as 
he has himself long practised and recommended, Lastly there 
is but rare need to use M Viilarceau’s new process for deter¬ 
mining tlu most probable point — On an algebraic meihod for 
obtaining the ensemble of the fundamental invariants and co- 
vanants of a binary form, and of any combination of 
binary forms (continued), by Prof, Sylvester —Description of 
new manoeuvres executed with the economising apparatus at 
Lhe dam of Aubois, by M. de Cahgny.—Experiments made in 
order to appreciate the diffusion of the vapours of sulphide of 
carbon introduced Into the ground as an insecticide, by M. 
Gastme. In permeable soil the diffusion reached a maximum 
radius of about 1 metre about the hole of injection (whioh received 
JO grammes of the sulphide). The vapoun persisted at 30 cm. 


distance from March f to 5, or about too hours j nearer the 
hole, 150 hours In clayey soil the diffusion was as extensive, 
and Lhe persistence was about twenty-four hours more.—Histori¬ 
cal remarks on the theory of movement of one or several bodies 
of constant or variable forma, m an incompressible fluid j on 
the apparent resultant forces and on the experiments relating 
thereto, by M. Bjerknes —On Gauss’s formula of quadrature, by 
M. Callandreau —Thermal researches on the substituted anilines, 
by M, Longuimne —Electrolysis of ordinary pyrotartanc acid, by 
MM. Ueboul and Bourgoln This acid is very stable , it is elec¬ 
trolysed like mineral acids, and is in this respect quite unlike 
succinic acid, which is decomposed easily —Researches on the syn¬ 
thesis of acids of the senes and C n tI ail _ 4 O a ; allylic 

and diallylacetic acids, by M. Ueboul.— On the decomposition of 
carbonic acid m the solar spectrum by the green parts of plants, 
by M Tinuriozeff. A spectrum was formed with a bisulplude of 
carbon prism acid a trough containing chlorophyll solution was put 
in Lhe path of the rays Next were interposed in a row five vessels 
inverted over mercury, each containing air with about 5 per cent 
carbonic acid, and these vessels received green organs of plants 
(pieces cut from a bamboo leaf) The vessels, being in different 
parts of the spectrum, were left there six to ten hours on fine 
days in July, and Lhe gas was afterwards analysed The maxi- 
mum of decomposition of CO„ was always found in the vessel 
corresponding to the position of the characteristic absorption 
band of chlorophyll , in orange, yellow, and green, the amount 
of decomposition showed successive decrease, and in red there 
was even production of CO a through respiration,—On the 
nature and signification of Lite smalt red corpuscles ot the 
blood, by M. flayem. lie concludes that they are young 
corpuscles incompletely developed —On the changes of volume, 
and the delivery of the heart, by M Francois-Franck His 
method was to connect the cavity of the pericardium (in 
live dogs) with one of Marey’s registering apparatuses, The 
heart increasing in volume in diastole drove a certain quantity 
of air into the tambour, while Lhe contraction in systole permitted 
return of this air. — On the hisLological alterations of the uterus in 
their relations to the principal diseases of this organ, by M. 
t ourty —Statistical Researches on Lhe Sologne, especially with 
regard to recruiting and movement of the population, by M. 
Coste —On a process for recognising the presence of fuchsme in 
wines, by M Baudrimont. A drop of fuchsmatcd wine left a 
few seconds on the skin of the hand, produces a mark which 
cannot be washed out with water. 

Gin riNGKN 

Royal Academy of Sciences, January 31.—Report on the 
Botanical Institute ul Gottingen University for 1876. 

February 21 —A contribution to the theory of reflection- 
phenomena, by M. Rethy. 

March 21. Separation of arsenic from nickel and cobalt. 

April 4,—On ihe electric conductivity of aqueous solutions, 
especially of salts oi the alkalies and alkaline earths, caustic 
alkalies, and some acids, by M Kohlrausch. 
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THE ENDOWMENT OF RESEARCH 

W E are authorised to publish the accompanying list 
of the sums to be paid by the Government, on the 
recommendation of the Royal Society, during the present 
year in aid of Scientific Research. 

We might well leave the list to speak for itself, but it 
would be ungrateful not to point out that the Duke of 
Richmond and Lord Sandon have by their action, beyond 
all doubt, inaugurated a new era in the scientific activity 
of our country, and one which is sure to be fostered by 
corporate bodies and individuals now that the Govern¬ 
ment has set so noteworthy an example. 

Personal Payments. 

Mr. J. A- Broun.—For Correction of the Errors in the 
published Observations of the Colonial Magnetic Obser¬ 
vatories .... 150/. 

Dr. Joule.—For Experimental Investigations into the 
Mechanical Equivalent of Heat . 200/ 

Prof Parker —For Assistance in Researches on the 
Morphology of the Vertebrate Skeleton and the Relations 
of the Nervous to the Skeletal Structure, chiefly m the 
Head. . 300/ 

Rev. W. H. DaJlinger —For Microscopic Investigations 
of Monads, Bacteria, and other Low Forms of Life 100/. 

Rev. F. J. Blake —For compiling and publishing a 
<f Synopsis of the British Fossil Cephalopoda” 100/. 

Prof, A. H Garrod.—For Aid in preparing for Publi¬ 
cation an Exhaustive Treatise on the Anatomy of 
Birds . 100/ 

Dr. Murie.—For completing and publishing three Me¬ 
moirs ■—" Anatomy of the Kingfisher/' 4to, with five 
plates \ on 11 Extinct Sirenia,” 4to , with six plates , " Os¬ 
teology of the Birds of Paradise/’ folio, three plates 150/. 

Mr. H Woodward.—For Continuation of Work on the 
Fossil Crustacea, especially with reference to the Tnlo- 
bita and other Extinct Forms, and their Publication in the 
Volumes of the PakeontogTaphical Society . . 100/. 

Prof. Schorlemmer.—For Continuation of Researches in to 
(i) the Normal Paraffins, (2) Suberone, (3) Aunn . 20 ol. 

Dr. H. E. Armstrong.—For Continuation of Researches 
into the Phenol Series, and into the Effect of Nitric Acid 
on Metals .... 30 ol. 

Profs. King and Rowney,—For Researches to Deter¬ 
mine the Structural, Chemical, and Mineralojical Cha¬ 
racters of a Certain Group of Crystalline Rocks represented 
by Ophite ...... 60/. 

Mr. W. J. Harnson — Towards the Expense of collecting 
and describing Specimens of the Rocks of Charnwood 
Forest ...... 50/. 

Non-Personal Payments. 

In aid of Apparatus , Materials , and Assistance. 

Dr. J. Kerr.—For aid in Electro-Optic and Magneto- 
Optic Researches . . ■ ■ ■ 200/. 

Mr. J. E. H. Gordon.—For Experimental Measure¬ 
ments of the Specific Inductive Capacity of Dielectrics 50 1 . 

Prof. Guthrie — For Apparatus and Assistance in (1) the 
Determination of the Latent Heats of the Cryohydrates 
and the Vapour Tensions of Colloids , and (2) the Exa¬ 
mination of Heat Spectra and Radiant Heat by means of 
varying Electrical Resistance in Thin Wires 150/. 

Mr. J. T. Bottomley.—To aid in carrying out a Senes 
of Experiments for determining the Conductivity for Heat 
of Various Liquids and Solutions of Salts . 100/. 

Sir William Thomson.—For Assistance and Materials 

Vol. xvi.—No. 398 


for a Continuation of Experiments on the Effects of Stress 
in Magnetism ..... 100/. 

Mr. W. Crookes.—For Assistance in continuing his 
Researches connected with “ Repulsion resulting from 
Radiation" . . 300/. 

Messrs. Rucker and Thorpe —Fora Comparison of the 
Air and Mercurial Thermometers . . 50/. 

Mr F. D Brown—For an Investigation of the Phy¬ 
sical Properties, the Specific Gravity, Expansion by Heat, 
and Vapour Tension, of the Homologous and Isomeric 
Liquids of the CnH2n -j- 1 Senes . . 100/. 

Prof Roscoe—For Continuation and Extension of the 
Expenments on the Self-registering Method of measuring 
the Chemical Action of Light . . 100/ 

Sir William Thomson —For Investigation and Analysis 
of Tidal Observations and Periodic Changes of Sea 
Level . . 200/ 

Dr J B. Balfour—For the Expense of Illustrations for 
a u Monograph of the Pandanaceze ” 50/. 

Mr. H T Stainton.—For Aid in publishing the 11 Zoolo- 
logical Record " . . 100/. 

Dr. J G M‘Kendrick.—For Apparatus for a Research 
into the Respiratioti of Fishes . . 75/. 

Prof. Gamgee.— For a more Complete Survey than has 
yet been made of the Physiological Action of the Chemi¬ 
cal Elements and their more Simple Compounds, with the 
Object, in the first instance, of establishing a Physio¬ 
logical Classification of the Elementary Bodies 50/. 

Dr. Brunton—For Researches into the Physiological 
Action of the most important Compounds of Nitrogen, 
and into the Action of certain Poisons, and for Appa¬ 
ratus ... . 80/ 

Mr. E A. Schafer.—To pay the Wages of an Assistant 
to give Mechanical Aid in Histological and Embryological 
Research . . . 50/. 

Dr. Burdon Sanderson.—For an Investigation of the 
Normal Relation between the Activity of the Heat-pro¬ 
ducing Processes, and the Temperature of the Body 70/ 
Prof. Schorlemmer —Forcontinuation of Researches into 
(1) the Normal Paraffins, (2) Suberone, (3) Aunn too/. 

Mr. W. N Hartley. —For Researches into the Photo¬ 
graphic Spectra of Organic Substances, into the Phos¬ 
phates of Cerium, the Conditions under which Liquid 
Carbonic Acid is found in Rocks and Minerals, the 
Double Salts of Cobalt and Nickel, and for other Investi¬ 
gations, and for Assistance . . 100/ 

Dr Burghardt —For a Research into the Origin of the 
Ores of Copper and (if possible) of Lead, their Mode of 
Formation, and the Chemical connection (if any) between 
the Ore and its Matrix. . . . 50/. 

Prof. Church —For a Research into the colouring 
matters of Colein, of Red Beet, and for the Study of 
Plant Chemistry - - 5 °^- 


THE “ CHALLENGER ” COLLECTIONS 
HE preliminary steps have been taken for the com¬ 
pletion of the great work of the Challenger , and the 
vast collections made during the voyage are now being 
distributed among experienced workers for determination 
and description 

The director of the scientific staff has been at great 
pains in endeavouring to secure the services of men most 
competent for the task, and we are sorry to see that some of 
our English naturalists, and notably the president of the 
Geological Society, have thought it necessary to remon¬ 
strate against the course which the director has taken in 
the selection of the men to whom he is about to entrust the 
examination of the collections. We have already had occa¬ 
sion to refer to what we felt obliged to characterise as an 
unwarranted attack on Sir Wyville Thomson, and it is 

H 
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with much regret that we observe an attitude of hostility 
to the mode of distribution which has been deemed most 
conducive to the reputation of the expedition and to the 
interests of science. 

It would seem that while almost all the great zoological 
groups which the Challenger's dredges have brought to 
light have been handed over for examination to naturalists 
in this country, a few have been placed in the hands of 
American and German workers ; and it is this association 
of foreign zoologists with the men to whom in this country 
by far the largest portion of the work has been assigned that 
has excited the indignation of the individuals referred to. 

Now every one who has kept himself en rapport with 
recent zoological research, must know that the foreign 
zoologists, to whom Sir C, Wyville Thomson has in¬ 
trusted these collections, stand before all others in the 
amount and thoroughness of their work in the special 
departments of zoology for which their aid is asked, and 
the narrowest nationalism cannot deny that it was the 
duty of the director to see that the specimens were placed 
in the hands of men most competent to secure for science 
the results which have been obtained at the cost of so 
much labour, skill, and public expenditure. 

If this country can be shown to enjoy the unique dis¬ 
tinction of possessing in every department of zoological 
research men at least as good as can be met with else¬ 
where, the advocates of a national science may find an 
argument in favour of having the work absolutely con¬ 
fined to Englishmen ; but if we cannot assume a position 
which no other nation m the world would think of claim¬ 
ing, it is plainly for the interests of science that we should 
supplement from abroad those departments of research in 
which foreign workers may excel us 

That the naturalists to whom we have referred will not 
receive much support from their fellow-workers will be 
evident from the subjoined letter to the Editors of the 
j 4 unals now in process of signature, which has already 
received the adhesion of the presidents and secretaries of 
the Royal, Linnean, and Zoological Societies, and of 
other leading men m this department of knowledge .— 


11 Zoology of the 1 Challenger ’ Expedition. 

11 As in a letter upon Ibis subject in the number of the Annals 
of Natural //isAfry for May last Dr. P Martin Duncan, writing 
as president of the Geological Society, has stated that he speaks 
'at the instance of a very considerable number of members 
of learned societies,’ we, the undersigned, wish to state 
that we do not agree in the strictures passed by Dr Duncan 
upon the manner in which Sir C. Wyville Ihomson has distri¬ 
buted the specimens collected by ihc Challenger Expedition for 
description So far as we have had an opportunity of judging 
we are perfectly satisfied that Sir C Wyville Thomson, in the 
arrangements which he has made as regards these collections, has 
acted consistently with the best interest of science. 

11 It was, in our opinion, Sir C. Wyville Thomson’s duty to 
secure the aid of the most competent naturalists without regard 
to their nationality, and, even if it were proper that national 
jealousies should be imported into science, Sir C Wyville 
Thomson can hardly be reproached on this score, when it is 
considered that two thirds at least of the naturalists whose aid 
he has obtained are Englishmen 


"J D. Hooker 
T. H, Huxley. 

Charles Darwin. 

St. George Mivart. 
Francis Day 
Geo. Busk. 

William B Carpenter, 


W. II Flower. 
P. L. Sclater. 

OsBRRT SALVIN. 

A, II Garrod, 
Geo A Allman. 
Tweed dale. 11 


It 11 of importance that no misunderstanding should 


exist as to the real state of the controversy which has 
arisen on a subject in which zoological science is so 
deeply interested, and we believe we cannot do better 
than lay before our readers the correspondence which 
had taken place between Sir Wyville Thomson and Dr- 
F. Martin Duncan before a word of hostile criticism had 
as yet shown itself in print. 

" Scientific Club, Savile Row, London, W. 

M 24th March, 1877 

11 My Dear Sir Wyville Thomson, 

“You can hardly imagine the strong feeling of disappoint¬ 
ment which has arisen amongst a very large section of the 
naturalists and palaeontologists who study the invertebrates, in 
consequence of a letter which was published in Lhe Ann and 
Mag of Nat Hist, for March, s S77 In this letter the scientific 
world is informed by our mutual friend, A Agassiz, that the 
Echini, Ophiurans, Radiolaria, and a part of the Spongtda col¬ 
lected in lhe expedition of the Challenger have been given to 
American and German naturalists for description, and that the 
United States have a 1 fair share 1 of the work. So great is the 
feeling that English workers should have been thus passed over, 
that a conference has been held on the subject, and I have been 
asked to wnte to you in the friendliest spirit of remonstrance. 
I need hardly state that I should not have taken this liberty did 
I not happen to hold a position which entails action in every¬ 
thing relating to Lhe progress of geological science. Writing 
then on the part of many men whose capabilities as naturalists 
and paleontologists I am well aware of, I express their and 
my own opinion that in this distribution your amiability and 
want of personal acquaintance with English workers have led 
you astray We recognise the great merits of those foreign 

f 'entlemen to whom you have sent collections and the exceeding 
iberaLity of A Agassiz , but we do not think that you are 
justified in giving them the results of the greatest natural 
history expedition which has ever sailed from this country, 
unless there is a want of that power amongst English workers 
which will enable them to treat the subjects m the broadest 
sense, and to compare the recent and geological faunas satis¬ 
factorily. There is no such deficiency, I am asked to 
urge upon you a reconsideration of the matter, and to leave a 
fair porLion of work in the hands of our friends, giving the rest to 
men of your own country. Assuring you that we appreciate 
your difficulties, and that we will assist you m every way conso¬ 
nant it h. the dignity of English science, I remain, 

11 Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) M P. Martin Duncan 
41 Sir C. Wyville Thomson " 


" My Dear Dr. Martin Duncan, 

fl I must ask you to consider this note as written to yourBelf 
personally, for I cannot, of course, in any way recognise this 
nameless 1 Conference 1 I may mention, however, at starting, 
that in this matter I have consulted several of the first English 
naturalists, and that they entirely approve of my selection 

" I take up my pen rather hopelessly, for your letter does not 
touch any of the considerations on which I have acted, My duty 
was to have prepared an official account of the voyage to the best 
of my power within a certain Lime. I endeavoured to select to 
assist me in this (1) those who had most successfully made cer¬ 
tain branches their special study and were generally regarded as 
authorities * and (2) those whom I knew by experience to be 
likely to do the work within the time to which I was lied down, 
and to return the specimens in good order to be lodged in the 
British Museum In all cases where I considered that these 
conditions were fairly fulfilled by Englishmen I at once and fully 
recognised the great advantage of avoiding the risk of sending 
things abroad, but except for this consideration I confess I saw 
and see no objection, but rather the reverse, to making a great 
work of this kind somewhat more catholic The result has, 
however, been, that by far the greater part of the work will be 
done in England. I do not mean to go into special cases, but I 
give a general sketch of the arrangements as they now stand 1— 


Sea Mammals 

Birds 

Fishes 

Cephalopoda , 

Gastropoda 

Lamelllbranchiata 



Prof. Turner. 

Dr. Sclater. 

Dr GUnther 
Prof. Huxley 

Rev. R. B, Watson. 
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Brachiopoda . 

Higher Crustacea 

Ostracodft 

Copepoda 

Isopoda 

Cimpedia 

Annelida 

Gepbyrea 

Bryozoa 

Echinoidea. 

Ophiundea 

Crinoidca 

Hydro medusa: 

Corals 

Sponges 

Riuzopods 

Radiolarians 


Mr, David&on. 

Probably Prof. Claus. 

| Prof. G. Brady. 

Mr Henry Woodward. 

Mr Darwin 
Dr McIntosh. 

Prof. Kay Lankester 

Mr. Busk 

Mr. A AgafiB.z. 

Mr Lyman 

Dr Carpenter and myself. | 
Prof Allman. 

Mr. Moseley. 

Prof Oscar Schmidt and myself 
Mr. Henry Brady. 

Prof E. Haeckel, 


"Now the only foreigners in this list are Dr Gunther, Prof 
ClaUF, Prof Agassiz, Mr Lyman, Prof. Oscar Schmidt, and 
Prof HaeckeL If there is a better English authority than Dr 
Gunther on fishes, I beg his pardon for having overlooked him. 
The crustaceans were to have been done by the late Dr v Wille- 
moes-Subm and certain considerations come m as to the use of his 
plates and notes, which I need not discuss I am not aware Lhat 
there is any one in this country who can be considered at 
present an authority on recent Echinoidea. The choice perhaps 
lay between Agassiz and Lov&i, but the reference collection at 
Cambridge is the best in the world in this department There 
is, so far as I know, no English authority on Ophiunds at pre¬ 
sent. I prefer Oscar Schmidt's mode of treating the sponges to 
that of any other author I am not aware that any Englishman 
knows the Radiolarians so well as Haeckel. There are a good 
many departments not yet settled, and one or two other foreigners 
may be added to the list I should of course have most heartily 
asked your assistance with the corals had Moseley not undertaken 
them, but he has the preference as one of our staff, and lie has 
done excellent work 

11 1 have submitted the principles on which I am working to 
the best of my ability to the Treasury, and they have received 
their sanction and that of the Council of the Royal Society. I 
cannot recognise the importance of the geographical distribution 
of naturalists, and with all respect for the dignity of British 
science I must say I think that in this selection, which I con¬ 
sidered entirely open, I have done it ample justice. 

“ Believe me, very truly yours, 

“ C Wyville Thomson 
if 20, Palmerston Place, Edinburgh, March 27 " 


To this letter no reply has been received, and the sub¬ 
ject might well have ended here. 

The objectors to the course pursued by Sir Wyville 
Thomson would hardly advocate our assumption of a 
spirit more narrow and illiberal than that of any other 
country, and they will perhaps be interested in knowing 
how a foreign Government has acted under quite similar 
circumstances. 

The results of the two great recent scientific expe¬ 
ditions fitted out in the United States, that of the 
li Haslar," and the Exploration of the Gulf Stream, have 
been distributed among special workers without any re¬ 
gard to nationality. Of this we need no further evidence 
than that afforded by the arrangements which have been 
adopted for the examination of the very rich collections 
made during the^Gulf Stream Expedition. These col¬ 
lections have been allocated as follows — 


Halcyonana 

A. Kolliker 

Wurzburg 

Ann elides . . 

E Ehlers 

Gottingen. 

Sponges (part) 
Sponges (part) 
Holoihunana 

O. Schmidt , 

Strosaburg. 

E Haeckel 

Jena 

E. Selenka 

Leiden 

Polyzoa 

F, A Smitt 

Stockholm, 

Molluaca 

J. Gwyn Jeffreys 

London 

Hy droids 

G J Allman 

London. 

Starfishes 

E. Penier ... 

Pans. 

Crustacea . . .. 

. Alph. Milne Edwards,.. 

Pan* 

Fishes. 

, F. Steindachner. 

Vienna* 


HQ 


Cephalopoda 
Brnchiopoda 
Corals 
Ophiurans 
Echini , 


T. T. Steenstrup 
W, H. Dali . 
L F Pourtales 
T. Lyman 
A Agassiz 


Copenhagen 
Washington. 
Cambridge, U.S. 
Cambridge, U S_ 
Cambridge, U S' 


It will be thus seen that out of the twenty-two zoologists 
among whom the collections of the Challenger have been 
distributed seventeen are English; while out of the sixteen 
to whom the American collections have been assigned, 


four are American 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS 
Matter and Motion 13 y J. Clerk-Maxwell. (Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. London, 1876) 

T HE recent appearance of a swarm of elementary 
books on physics, some of which at least are written 
by well-known authors, leads to some very curious in¬ 
quiries and speculations for, though treating in the main 
of the same parts of the same subject as does the work we 
are specially dealing with, and addressed professedly to 
the same class of readers, they have comparatively little 
in common with it. To a certain, even a considerable, 
extent, this difference is of course due to the idiosyn¬ 
crasies of the authors ; but, after all allowance is made 
for these, there is still a most notable divergence. It 
will be both interesting and profitable carefully to 
consider 111 what this divergence consists, and what is 
its probable origin For it is not too much to say that 
an intelligent reader of Clerk-Maxwell's book, had he 
no other source of information, would be utterly unable to 
answer any one of hundreds of questions which might be 
framed (without “ dodge" or “trap") by a qualified 
examiner, di/ettfy from the text of the others. It is true 
that such questions would be artificial rather than natural 
—beanng more upon old and cumbrous dogmatic fallacies 
than upon the actual facts of science. But if the reader 
of Clerk Maxwell’s book would be at a loss when examined 
from any of the others, the student who relies merely upon 
one (or even all) of these would hardly even understand 
the meaning of a question put directly from Clerk-Max¬ 
well's. The main origin of this divergence is to be found 
in the steady progress of knowledge in all departments of 
true science , even the most elementary. And, bearing 
this in mind, we may give an almost complete statement 
of the case by saying that Clerk-Maxwell's book properly 
belongs to the second half of the present century, while 
his rivals give us that of Lne first half only These give 
us again the elementary w Mechanics ” of our student days 
(more than a quarter of a century ago) very little changed 
—though where changed, often changed for the better—the 
first gives us what is emphatically the science of to-day. 
Possibly enough, in the beginning of the twentieth century 
even Clerk-Maxwell's book may appear a little antiquated; 
but it is hardly to be imagined that the text-book of that 
not very distant future will differ from Cletk-MaxwelPs 
to anything like the extent to which that differs from its 
competitors. At least if there be anything like so a great 
difference it will depend upon some wholly new informa¬ 
tion as to the intimate nature of matter or energy, 
certainly not upon a mere difference in the mode of 
treatment. 

The immense steps taken by Galileo and Newton (to 
mention only two of the chief workers) in the simphfi- 
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cation and orderly arrangement of the fundamental con¬ 
ceptions and laws of physical science are too often lost 
sight of in comparison with the vast extensions which 
these men gave to our knowledge—though their actual 
value is probably little inferior. No doubt it is scarcely 
possible for any one (except by accident, of which some 
notable instances will occur to every reader) to make 
real extensions of our knowledge unless he possesses a 
clear conception of elementary principles But great 
discoverers are generally too much engrossed with their 
higher studies to bestow much time on the explanation 
or co-ordination of the more elementary parts of their 
science. All the more honour, then, to those who, like 
Galileo and Newton, have made every step of their pro¬ 
gress clearly intelligible to the student from its very 
foundations 

Immediately after Newton's time the progress of phy¬ 
sical science was almost arrested in Britain (mainly, 
it seems, from the want of men of a high order of 
genius), and the really great foreign Mathematicians and 
Physicists of the time were entirely absorbed in the rapid 
development of their subjects. The disastrous conse¬ 
quence was that the elementary parts of science were left 
almost entirely to the second-rate men, or to the mere 
sciolists, men whose representations of science, even at 
the best, were mere caricatures—in the sense in which an 
orrery mimics the solar system, or an automaton a living 
animal ,—and though, since that time, really first-rate 
men {eg , Cavendish and Young) have occasionally ap¬ 
peared in Britain, the pernicious influence of generations 
of smatterers was not easily shaken off Thus an ab¬ 
surdly artificial, and unnecessarily complex system, based 
to a certain extent on Newton, but altogether devoid of 
his wonderful precision, simplicity, and completeness, 
came to be generally adopted here. This artificial sys¬ 
tem may be said to have reached its climax in the works 
of the late Dr. Whewell, perhaps the only brilliant writer 
of what is known now as Paper Science , by far the most 
pestilent weed against which the true scientific culti¬ 
vator has to contend The omniscient Master of Trinity 
might quite probably have been able to hold his own 
with Aristotle, had he lived in days when science had 
but a scanty development , but it is impossible for any 
one nowadays to hold relatively to human knowledge 
any such position And he who tries to do so, even had 
he the genius of Newton to start with, will simply do 
nothing. 

Clerk-Maxwell (wisely, we think) appears to prefer New¬ 
ton and Rowan Hamilton to Whewell, on whom or the like 
of whom his rivals mainly rely. And this alone accounts 
for a great deal of the extraordinary dissimilarity between 
the works to which we have alluded. What is Whewell, the 
universal genius, with all his book-learning, in comparison 
with Newton, the special genius, with his close and patient 
study of material phenomena themselves ? Nothing Men 
consulted Whewell as they would a dictionary or an ency¬ 
clopedia, simply to save themselves trouble. But when 
was an encyclopedia ever seen to add a volume of new ! 
matter to itself as an appendix ? To use an old com* 
pari son, Newton, as it were, studied Chinese metaphysics 
in China itself, at head-quarters; Whewell and those who 
do Like him read all the European works on China and all 
the European works on metaphysics, and u combine their 


information.” Thus almost all Clerk-Maxwell J s rivals 
—whom therefore we need not specially name—give us 
the sacred Three Classes of Levers } the various Systems 
of Pulleys , the altogether imaginary gold shell of the 
Florentine Academicians, the Principle of Repulsion , the 
Transmissibility of Fluid Pressure , and what not. Weight 
and specific gravity are usually put forward in preference 
to mass and density—the accidental property before the 
inherent or essential one 1 We have the old confusing 
statements about a co-efficient of elasticity in the impact 
of balls. In one of the most pretentious of these 
works we are told that the “ strict ” definition of a level 
surface implies that at all points of it the force of gravity 
has the same value, and its direction is at right angles to 
the surface.” That is to say, the author here uses the 
word force” in two different senses. It means the 
u potential energy of a given mass," when its value is 
spoken of , but it means the “ weight of a given mass 
when its direction is spoken of. For it is inconceivable 
that the author could have meant to state that the 
weight of a body is the same at all points of a level surface 
We could give without practically any limit instances of a 
similar kind (not mere slips of the pen, Jrom which no man’s 
work can be free), but wc will be merciful, and simply ex¬ 
tract the following passages, putting a word or two in 
italics, and leaving the reader to exercise himself in finding 
what is erroneous — 

u An arrow shot upwards from a bow reaches to a cer¬ 
tain height show that if the weight of the arrow be 
doubled, other cu tumstances remaining- the same x the 
height reached wilt be one fourth of its former value.” 

“ Gravity and distance together represent the forte em¬ 
ployed from the beginning in putting things where they 
are, and whenever they come together by attraction they 
develop a correspondmg/rJ/r* or hcatf 

11 When heat is continually applied to water it is found 
that if the water is in an open vessel its heat cannot be 
raised beyond a certain point.” 

11 The force j of heat, electricity magnetism and light 
are now considered to be all species of motion , discover¬ 
able and measurable only by the amount of movement 
they can produce or counteract 

11 . . . water is boiled by placing a lamp beneath the 
flask so that the upper part of the flask becomes full of 
steam, the air being expelled. The flask is now stopped 
with a cork, removed from the lamp, and allowed to 
cool. . , By pouring cold water , . the water begins 

to boil again The experiment requires great care to 
prevent accidents n 

il Matter m motion is FORCE ” 

11 Electncal attraction is the name given to some cases 
resembling magnetic attraction, in which electricity is the 
agent." 

“ Liquids possess a small but very perfect elasticity, 
which differs in amount in different liquids . 71 

"... gold, which ui the case of a sovereign falls as 
fast as anything which we have commonly in view, may 
be beaten out to a thin leaf which almost floats on 
the air . P 

11 // is sotnettmes stated incautiously , that the weight of a 
body may always be supposed to be collected at the centre 
of gravity, but the present case shows that such a state¬ 
ment is too wideP 

There is no justifying the existence of a new way of doing 
anything except by showing that it 19 better than the old 
one ; but, if that can be done, the new way.is justified. 
And, as it is not our interest to become Encyclopedias, 
when we get a good new way, let us adopt it, and at once 
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drop the old. And we are not without hope that Clerk- 
Maxwell's book may effect the complete abolition of the 
older methods, which are already sadly shattered. Per¬ 
petual " distinctions without a difference,” like the three 
classes of levers above alluded to, can only confuse and 
irritate the student—often making him doubt whether he 
really understands the gist of an explanation or no And 
to give rules for calculating results without explaining 
how to obtain these rules, or what they imply physically, 
is, in the vernacular, simply cram .—call it euphemistically 
what you will. To learn how to do this is not, in any 
sense, to acquire knowledge. 

Clerk-Maxwell's book is not very easy reading. No 
genuine scientific book can be But the peculiar charac¬ 
teristic of it is that (while any one with ordinary abilities 
can read, understand, and profit by it) it is the more 
suggestive the more one already knows. We may boldly 
say that there is no one now living who would not feel 
his conceptions of physical science at once enlarged, and 
rendered more definite by the perusal of it. Short and 
(on the whole) simple as it is, it is one of the most sug¬ 
gestive works we have ever met with The following 
extract needs no comment of ours . let us see how the 
metaphysicians will digest it - 

M But, as there is nothing to distinguish one portion of 
time from another except the different events winch 
occur in them, so there is nothing to distinguish one part 
of space from another except its relation to the place of 
material bodies We cannot describe the time of an 
event except by reference to some other event, or the 
place of a body except by reference to some other body 
All our knowledge, both of time and place, is essentially 
relative. When a man has acquired the habit of putting 
words together, without troubling himself to form the 
thoughts which ought lo correspond to them, it is easy 
for him to frame an antithesis between this relative know¬ 
ledge and a so-called absolute knowledge, and lo point 
out our ignorance of the absolute position of a point as 
an instance of the limitation of our faculties. Any one, 
however, who will try to imagine the state of a mind 
conscious of knowing the absolute position of a point will 
ever after be content with our relative knowledge ,J 

We can afford space for only one other quotation ; but, 
as it 19 very important, wc quote in extenso — 

Article cxiv — Centrifugal Force 

11 This is the force which must act on the body M in 
order to keep it in the circle of radius v 1 in which it is 
moving with velocity v. j 

11 The direction of this force is towards the centre of 
the circle. 

11 If this force is applied by means of a string fastened 
to the body, the string will be in a state of tension To 
a person holding the other end of the string this tension , 
will appear to be directed towards the body M, as if the 
body M had a tendency to move away from the centre of 
the circle which it is describing. 

11 Hence this latter force is often called Centrifugal 
Force. 

11 The force which really acts on the body, being 
directed towards the centre of the circle, is called Cen¬ 
tripetal Force, and in some popular treatises the centri¬ 
petal and centrifugal forces are described as opposing and 
balancing each other. But they are merely the different 
aspects of the same stress." 

This is one of the few passages in the work to parts of 
which exception may fairly bq taken. Of course, the 
physical statements are correct, and they are very clearly 


put. But it is hardly fair to a junior reader to begin by 
telling him that Centrifugal Force means the force which 
must act on a body in order to keep it moving in a circle, 
and then to say that the force which really acts is called 
Cenlrpetal Force > That force is required to produce 
change of direction of a body's motion, and that when this 
is applied by means of a string held in the hand-the im¬ 
pression on our “ muscular sense ” is the same as if ihe 
body were pulling at the other end of the string, are 
facts : but they no more justify the use (however guarded) 
of the word "centrifugal" than ihe tension of the couplings, 
just before a iram starts, proves that the carriages have a 
tendency to run backwards . 

There is one very great blemish in Clerk-Maxwell’s 
book, from which those of his rivals are comparatively 
free. Some of the woodcuts are simply atrocious. This 
must be looked to m future editions, for passages of great 
importance are at present rendered totally unintelligible 
to the beginner and from this cause alone 

Clcrk-Maxn ell’s work, then, is simply Nature iLself, so 
far as we understand it The peaks, precipices, and cre¬ 
vasses are all there in their native majesty and beauty. 
Whoso wishes to view them more closely is free to roam 
where he pleases When he comes to what he may fear 
will prove a dangerous or impassable place, he will find 
the requisite steps cut, or the needful rope attached, 
sufficiently but not obtrusively, by the skilful hand of one 
who has made his own roads in all directions, and has 
thus established a claim to show others how Lo follow, 

In the rival elementary ivorka the precipice and the 
crevasse are not to be seen there aie, however, many 
pools and ditches, for the most part shallow, but vny 
dirty. You are confined to the moie easily accessible por¬ 
tions of the region In the better class of such books 
these are tnmiy levelled—the shrubs and trees are dipped 
into forms of geometrical (/1 , unnatural) symmetry like a 
Dutch hedge Smooth straight walks are laid down lead¬ 
ing to old well-known 11 points of view," --and, as in Trinity 
of ormcr days, undergraduates are warned against walking 
on the grass-plats. 

These "royal roads" to knowledge have ever been 
the main cause of the stagnation of science in a country. 
He would be a bold man indeed who would venture to 
assert that the country which, in times all but within the 
memory of many of us, produced such mighty master¬ 
minds as Lagrange, Fourier, Ampere, and Laplace, does 
not now contain many who might well have rivalled the 
achievements even of men like these. But they have no 
chance of doing so , they are taught, not by their own 
struggles against natural obstacles, with occasional slight 
assistance at a point of unexpected difficulty, but by being 
started off in groups, “eyes front" and in heavy marching 
J order, at hours and at a pace determined for all alike 
by an Official of the Central Government, along those 
i straight and level (though perhaps sometimes rough) 
roads which have been laid down for them ' Can we 
wonder Lhat, whatever llieir natural fitness, they don't 
now become mountaineers P 

1 I still vividly remember the horror with which I 
| watched the the struggles of a former class-fellow of my 
own, whose friends had just sent him to another school 
1 that he might learn geometry a little earlier than was the 
custom with us. For him there was no longer any play— 
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all his spare time was devoted to the committing of 
Euclid to memory I I shuddered as I thought of what 
was to be my own fate in a few short months, when I too 
must be subjected to this fearful imposition. But the first 
hour or two which Dr Gloag (a name strange, perhaps, to 
southern ears, but very high indeed on the roil of success¬ 
ful teachers—Clerk-Maxwell, indeed, was one of his pupils) 
devoted to geometry showed those of us who had any taste 
for the subject that it was one to be learned by head, not 
11 by heart n (the idiotic phrase in common use)—and that 
my friend’s parents had simply taken him from a good 
teacher and sent him to an exceedingly bad one—for it 
came to be discovered after some time that he had really 
considerable aptitude for geometry. 

But if he had been in fact quite unfit for the study, 
otherwise than in learning to repeat Euclid by rote, what 
object beyond mere torture would have been attained by 
forcing it upon him ? This leads to another remark of 
great importance in connection with the mass of 
elementary text-books. 

What sort of students are those who require to be told 
to tale the square of the velocity , divide it by the radnisj 
and find the proportion of tktr quotient to 32 — 

without farther explanation or proof? What the better 
are they of the information ? Call you this u teaching 
science?” Has it impioved their minds? Will they be 
able to make any use of it in after hfe ? I do not see 
how these questions and many other connected ones can 
be answered except by a prompt negative One of two 
things. The pupil who requires to be taught in this way 
is either as yet too young, or is one who will never be¬ 
come old enough, to learn even the rudiments of science. 

To our metaphor once more. Grass-plats, moss, and 
flower-beds for the happy sports of children—the bare 
rock and rough moor for the stem work of men. Your 
gravel-walks and Macadamised roads are excellent things 
in their way, but keep them to their legitimate users, the 
carnage and the perambulator for the invalid and the 
infant who can neither work nor even play, 

My reasons for writing on this subject are very serious 
ones. I have to consider each year how best to instruct some 
couple of hundred students in the elements of physics, and 
have to be constantly on the out-look for a really good 
text-book of an elementary character. In the higher 
branches of the subject there is, happily, little difficulty, 
but that a really good, short, and simple treatise on the 
merest elements has been (at least till very lately) wholly 
unprovided is, I think, clear from the ridiculous discus¬ 
sions about Centrifugal Force, and other connected ideas, 
which are even now constantly to be found in our more 
practical periodicals. P G. Tait 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[ The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents Neither can he unde* take to return , 
or to correspond with the writers of rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications. 

The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters as 
short as posable The pressure on his space w so great that it 

is impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance even of com - 
mumcations containing interesting and novel facts,] 

Nectar-Secreting Glands 

Mu. Francis Darwin bas made an interesting addition to 
his important discovery of nectar-bearing glands on the young 


fronds of Ptens aqudina , supplied from the ever-welcome expe¬ 
rience of Mr Fntz Muller. The latter gentleman finds that in 
Brazil the Ptens aquihna ia protected from the leaf-cutting ants 
by ihose attracted to ihe nectar, and Mr. Darwin adds some 
speculations on the origin of the glands and their continued 
functional activity in Europe where they now appear to be use¬ 
less. On this part of the question I should like to make the 
following remarks — 

Prof. Heer has shown that in the Miocene pLanbbcds at 
Cl^nmgen and Radoboj, ants are the most numerous amongst the 
fossil insects, nnd in 1849 as many as sixty-six species had been 
described from these two localities In 1865 the number found 
at CEningen alone is recorded as forty four I do not know 
what the total number of species is that have been recorded from 
the two places up to the present time, but it probably does not 
fall short of eighty, Amongst the fossil ants from Radoboj there 
are species of the Tropical American genera Atta and Ponera . 
One of the fossil species of Atta resembles in general form and 
in the venation of the wings the curious Atta crpnabtes of Tropical 
America. 

Ah there are only about forty species of ants existing now in 
the whole of Europe u ls evident that m the Miocene epoch they 
must have played a much more important part in Europe than 
they do now PlanU may then have been exposed to the attacks 
of enemies that have become extinct along with the general im¬ 
poverishment of the fauna and flora of Europe lhat took place in 
Tost-pliocenc limes ; anti the protection afforded by ants attracted 
to the nectar-bcaring glands at ihe critical stage of the unfolding 
of the young nnd tender leaves may have been as important to 
some plants in Europe, then, as 1L is to many in Tropical America 
now 

With regard to the persistency of the nectar-producing glands 
up to the present time in Europe, it 15 to be remarked that many 
plants are identical with those living in the Miocene period and 
the world-wide distribution 0 / /'tens aquihna seems to indicate 
that it is of very ancient origin. If a plant lias not otherwise varied 
there is no reason apparent why it should do so in this respect bo 
long as the secretion of nectar is not positively injurious to it. I 
have recently noticed in my garden that the ants that attend the 
glands at the bases of the leaves of the cherry, the plum, the 
peach, and the apricot, stroke with their antenna some of the 
glands that are not excreting when they arnve at them, just as 
they do the bodies of the aphides I have not actually noticed 
lhat this promotes a flow of nectar, but ever since I became a 
disciple of Darwin I have been convinced that the most 
trivial circumstance is worthy of notice , and it may be that 
the slight imtauon of the glands kept up by the ants is suffi¬ 
cient to ensure ihe perpetuation of a function of the plant now 
useless to itself. It is T however, perhaps too soon to assume 
that the glands are entirely useless? to the plants in Europe. 
Darwin states that there is good evidence that the absence of 
glands in the leaves of peaches, nectarines, and apricots leads to 
mildew ( r< Animals and Plants under Domestication,” vol. ii. 

P 231). 

Darwin refers at the same place to the variation of the glands 
of the leaves in the above-mentioned fruit trees and I may add 
that they are extremely variable on the cherry, being sometimes 
absent, sometimes on the stalk and sometimes on the blade of 
the leaf. The young leaf in Us earliest stage, belore It expands, 
lmB a complete fringe of them, thus bearing out Mr, Francis 
Darwin’s theory that they are homologous with the serration- 
glands of Remke. 

May I suggest to some of your correspondents that information 
as to how far north in Great Britain or in Europe the glahds on 
the above fruit trees are attended by ants and especially if the 
wild cherry (which I have not had an opportunity of observing) 
is so attended, would be of great interest. Thomas Belt 

Cornwall House, Ealing, June 8 


On Time 


" The fict ix, that we have not yet mine cast o/F the tendency 
metaphysics ''—Tail, 11 Rec Adv in Phys. Sc,,"p 11 


to 10-called 


In Thomson and Tilt's "Natural Philosophy,” of which I 
have only the German edition in my possession, I find, g 246 ■ 
V Zeiten, wahrend wclcher trgend tin besonderer Korper, der 
durch kerne Kraft angetneben wud, die Geschwindigkeit seiner 
Bewegung zu andem, gleiche Wege durchlauft, Bind einacder 

S leich, And $ 247 : "Dieser Satz druckt biou die fur die 

lessung der Zeit allgemein getroffene Uebereinkunft aus.” 
These quotations quite express what is generally understood, 
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Yet in the definition of the equality of two lapses of time there 
is a logical fault. It is not alfowed implicitly to introduce in a 
definition what is to ba defined There is no body of which we 
know & prtort that no force tries to alter its velocity ; in order to 
ascertain this, we roust find out in consistency with the usual 
definition of force, given in |J 217, whether it moves Lhrough 
equal spaces in equal times. 

'fhe definition of § 246, therefore, really says ■ The times, in 
which a body that goes through equal spaces in equal times 
moves through equal spaces are equal. It is evident that we 
are reasoning in a circle 

I am very well aware of the objection which will be made. 
We have it in g 245 ■ ,f Auch werden wir spater sehen, daxs em 
vollkommen glatter sphanscher Korper, welcher aus concen- 
trischen SchaJen besteht, deren jede von gleichformiger Material 
und uberall von derselben Dichtigkeit ist, sich, wenn man lhn in 
eme Drehung um erne Axe versetzt hat, trotz hinzutretender ein- 
wirkender Krafte mit gleichformiger Winkelgeschwindigkcit 
dreht, und seine Rotationsaxe in einer absolut festen Richtung 
erhallt " Thereupon it is said in g 247 that the earth is a body 
which fulfils these conditions very nearly, and that therefore its 
rotation gives us the means to measure time But this assertion 
is not at all proved. 

I now lequest my readers to be so good as lo follow the ex¬ 
position of my view. I assume that we are able to decide 
whether two lapses of time are equal How this is done I shall 
dwell on afterwards 

When the conception of time is combined with the conception 
of motion we arrive at the building up of kinematics, in which 
the ideas of velocity and of acceleration are introduced, In 
abstract dynamics the idea of force is fint introduced, wholly 
separated from any definite physical sense As soon as the stale 
of motion of a body (which is determined by the magnitude and 
the direction of its velocity) undergoes a change, we think of a 
cause of this change, and call this cause a force. We ascribe to 
a force magnitude and direction. If a body, which primarily is 
in rest, acquire a rectilinear motion, the force has constant direc¬ 
tion The magnitude of a force of constant direction is judged 
by tile increase of velocity, which it gives in a definite lime to a 
body primarily in rest If the increases of velocity in equal 
umes be equal, the force has constant magnitude. Two forces 
of constant direction and magnitude are in the same proportion 
as the increases of velocity which they give in equal times to the 
same body. Unity oT force 11 the force which in unity of time 
gives to a particular body unity of increase of velocity. 

It is conceivable that equal forces acting on different bodies 
cause different accelerations. Therefore another idea is intro¬ 
duced—the idea of mass It is settled by definition that the 
masses of two bodies are in inverse proportion to the accelera¬ 
tions which they receive from equal forces. To a particular body 
unity of mass is ascribed. Unity of force is the force giving 
to unity of mass unity of acceleration. 

I need not dwell on other ideas which are introduced, eg , 
moment, work, energy, &c. The whole building can be con¬ 
structed, and there is room for every investigation which belongs 
Lo so-called theoretical mechanics So it is demonstrated that a 
centrobarlc body, which has kinetical symmetry in respect to its 
centre of gravity, and which has been brought m rotation about 
an axis going through the centre of gravity, retains constant 
angular velocity, when no forces are acting on the surface, and 
on (he component parts only central forces which are in the same 
proportion as the masses of the parts. 

Before kinematics and abstract dynamics can be applied in 
interpreting phenomena, we must be enabled to measure time 

What is time? There are mental conceptions which cannot be 
described by words, and I reckon "tune 1 ’ amongst them But 
I shall try to answer the question how the conception of time 
originates with us. 

The formation of the conception of "time” is preceded by 
the formation of the idea of "lapse of time.” The idea of 
"lapse of time” we arrive at by the simultaneous observation of 
two phenomena, in conjunction with the observation of two phe¬ 
nomena not occurring simultaneously, in such a manner that we 
receive the impression of the second phenomenon when the im¬ 
pression of the first one is not yet effaced from our memory. 

A lapse of time, from the nature of the idia, is limned. If 
we abstract the definite limits, we have the conception of time. 

It is clear that in speaking of the measuring of time we 
properly mean the measuring of lapses of time. 

In order to measure lapses of' Arne we must' know when a 
lapse of time is twice ss long as another. We easily come to 


this on its having been established which lapses of time are 
equal. 

If we wish to compare the length of two bodies we place the 
one beside the other, or if circurostances prevent us from doing 
so, we successively place a third object beside each of them. 

For the comparison of two lapses of time we lack such means 
and have to follow another way. 

In nature phenomena present themselves that persistently 
return. A r crw we simply settle by definition that the lapses of time 
between the first occurrence of a particular phenomenon and the 
second u equal to that between the second and third occurrence. 
Which phenomenon is to be chosen ? Flux and reflux? Earth¬ 
quakes? For the application of kinematics and abstract dy¬ 
namics in interpreting phenomena, the choice is no indifferent 
matter 

I confine myself to the phenomenon which is slill the usual 
base of Lhe measurement of time It is settled by definition that 
the lapses of time between the successive culminations of a 
definite fixed Btar in a definite place are equal To divide thecc 
lapses of time themselves into equal parts, it Is settled that lhe 
apparent motion of the fixed star, and therefore of all fixed stars, 
is uniform 

The results arrived at in the attempts at interpreting pheno¬ 
mena show that a very good hit has been made But it is not 
impossible that after greater development of science we may have 
to make the measurement of time independent of the rotation of 
lhe earth The application of abstract dynamics to the theory 
of Lhe motion of the earth round the sun and of the moon round 
lhe earth has furnished admirable results But in comparing the 
results of calculation with the accounts of eclipses found in 
ancient chronicles, a difference is met with, and in the opinion 
of some it is too considerable to be accounted for by the imper¬ 
fection which may adhere to ancient descriptions. Therefore 
the theory of the motion of the earth and of the moon !■ incom¬ 
plete But hitherto no omission can be pointed out For this 
reason some men of science are inclined to settle by definition that 
the theory of the motion of the earth and of the moon is com¬ 
plete, and to make it|the base of the measurement of Lime. Then, 
of course, the former definition must be abandoned, and two 
arbitrary intervals between successive culminations of a fixed 
star no longer are equal 

Prof Clerk Maxwell says (" Theory of Ileat,” second edition, 
p, 81) : "This shows that time, though we conceive it merrly 
as the succession of our states of consciousness, is capable of 
measurement, independently, not only of our mental states, but 
of any particular phenomenon whatever ” In my opinion this 
assertion is erroneous. If we reject the rotation of the earth as 
the base of the measurement of time, we must have recourse to 
the motion of the earth round the sun or to Lhat of the moon 
round the earth, or to any other phenomenon Thomson and 
Tait, in § 406, already allude lo a metal spring oscillating in 
vacuo It should then be settled by definition , for example, that 
Such a spring has a harmonical motion If we proclaimed Lhe 
lapses of time between the successive arrivals of flux and reflux 
at a particular station to be equal, and if we admitted, in order 
lo divide these lapses of tune into equal parts, eg, lhat the 
water sinks and nse* uniformly, then the whole of kinematics and 
abstract dynamics would retain the same form , even then a ccn- 
trobanc body with kinetical symmetry in respect to its centre of 
gravity, would show the peculiarity already mentioned But it 
would be seen that our kinematics and abstract dynamics were 
but a highly deficient aid for the interpretation of phenomena ; 
and the earth would not at all be a body with the same motion 
round its axis, as if it were a centrobiric body with kinetical 
symmetry in respect to its centre of gravity. 

Of course it is wise to maintain provisionally the definition by 
which the earLh in equal times rotates through equal angles. 

In applying abstract dynamics to the interpretation ol pheno¬ 
mena, we are led to Identify the idea of mass wuh the idea of 
quantity of matter, and this has furnished excellently satisfying 
results, From this, in conjunction with experiment, it follows 
that two bodies which have equal weight, possess equal quantities 
of matter \ that no matter is annihilated or created, &c 

This article is already too long for me lo dwell on other con¬ 
sequences which follow from my view. Only a few words on 
the conservation of energy. This law threatens to be considered 
an axiom. Vet 1 believe It desirable that we should always re¬ 
member that it is the result of experiment. If the measuring of 
time were founded on a different basis, it would not hold. Still 
the experiments do not give perfectly satisfying results. Usually 
this is ascribed to the imperfection of our methods and instru- 
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men to, which really may be the cause. But, probably, if in 
future times it be found by improved methods and instruments 
that the law does not hold, it would be advantageous to pro- 
claim by definition the conservation of energy and to deduce 
from It the measurement of time. Then we should have the 
analogon of the absolute scale of temperature of Thomson, 

If any one after the perusal of this article asserts that my 
views are at variance with the historical development of science, 
I answer that often in the reasoning of man there are gaps, 
which by contemporaries are not perceived j but that we must 
try to find them out and to fill them. 

I hope my readers will not be too much annoyed by the de¬ 
fective manner in which I may have expressed myself m English 5 
it is always difficult to make use of a foreign language. 

Before closing I am bound to state that I have particularly 
mentioned the insertions of Sir W. Thomson, Prof Tait, and 
Trof. Clerk Maxwell, because in their works I found most 
emphatically stated what in my opinion is erroneous. These 
eminent men stand so high that it is unnecessary for me to ex¬ 
press my profound respect for them. V A. Julius 

Roenupnd, Holland 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

The D'Angos Comet of 1784.—Encke’s investigation 
relating to this reported cornet appears in Zach's Corrt - 
spondance A r tronomique, as an ’* Imposture Astronomique 
grossi£rc du Chevalier D’Angos, d< 5 voil£e parj F Enclce, 
h Gotha.” Olbers, in a letter addressed to him, had, as 
already stated, asked his attention to the subject, saying, 
“ I would invite you to the examination of a doubtful 
comet of which the result will be either the knowledge of 
the yet unknown orbit of a very remarkable comet, or 
the discovery of a most shameful imposture/' and adding 
particulars to which allusion is made in our previous 
note 


it was necessary to assume the comet’s distance from the 
earth, almost incredibly small if the errors of calculation 
are to be brought within the limit assigned by D’Angos 
to the differences between the places computed from his 
elements and his observations, or about 1 \ f ; and, he con¬ 
tinues, a celestial body under such circumstances remain¬ 
ing for so long a time in immediate proximity to the earth, 
would assuredly have been retained within its sphere of 
activity, and D'Angos if he were the first would certainly 
not have been the only observer of this second moon. 
Rejecting then as beyond probability the conclusions 
necessarily drawn from an investigation in the manner 
here bneAy described, Encke proceeded to examine the 
calculation of geocentric longitudes and latitudes of the 
comet from the elements assigned by D’Angos. 

Taking for example the observation of April 15, the 
logarithm of the radius-vector calculated from the orbit of 
D’Angos is found to be 9*8208333, and continuing the 
computation the resulting position differs from the obser- 
vation 47 0 in longitude and 15 0 in latitude, but supposing 
that by an error of the pen D’Angos had used a log. 
radius-vector ten times greater, or o 8208333, with the 
same heliocentric longitude and latitude, the errors are 
reduced to 56 seconds and 34 seconds respectively, and 
making the same change in the log. radii-vectores at the 
other dates of observation, Encke arrived at the extra¬ 
ordinary result that the whole of the reputedly-observed 
places were represented within about the limit of error 
mentioned by D’Angos, and he insisted that with such 
proof there could be no possible doubt that the observa¬ 
tions and the orbit of the comet, “ ne soient enticement 
fausaes et controuvdes, et que par consequent il faut lea 
rayer de tous nos catalogues dea com£tes, commeun astre 
chimerique qui n’a jamais exist 6 , ” while at the same time 
he acknowledged himself ready to do justice to the accused 


Encke remarks at the outset that, contrary to all gene¬ 
ral usage amongst ashonomers, D'Angos had given 
the Malta observations with nuan times for Paris, and 
the comet's positions expressed in longitudes and lati¬ 
tudes, which conArmed the suspicion that he had com¬ 
puted from the elements of an imaginary orbit and had 
not taken the trouble to convert the results into right 
ascensions and declinations, in which astronomers are 
accustomed to present them. If it is demonstrable that 
according to the observations (at least without supposing 
them erroneous to the amount of many minutes) the 
comet could only have moved in a very improbable orbit, 
jn fact almost as a satellite of the earth and at a distance 
less than lhat or the moon, and if further it can be 
shown that by a very simple error of calculation D'Angos 
was misled in deducing the places of the comet from the 
imaginary elements, ihen, Encke urged, there remains no 
longer the smallest doubt that he had invented all these 
observations Making use of the positions given for April 
15, 22, and 29, Encke assuming arbitrarily a value of the 
comet’s curtate distance from ihe earth at the first date, 
finds the corresponding va ue for the same at the third 
date in order to represent precisely the longitude on 
April 22, and compares with the corresponding latitude 
Thus if the curtate distance on April 22 be taken as 042 
(we somewhat contract Encke’s figures) the third distance 
is o 55, the error on the middle latitude, — 16', and the 
resulting conic section is a hyperbola ; the same form of 
orbit u deduced when the comet’s distance on April 22 is 
dimmiahed to 0*25. If this distance be further diminished 
to 0*146, the orbit becomes an ellipse, but the error on 
the middle latitude is still — ia'*8, and 11 was found neces¬ 
sary to reduce ihe curtate distance to 0*00126 in order to 
represent this latitude with no greater error than — 2^5 ; 
the resulting orbit being also an ellipse. Taking the solar 
parallax at 8*86, this distance corresponds to 116,000 
miles, or About half the moon’s distance from the earth, 
mid under the condition named above, on April 39 it 
would Still be loss than 160,000 miles. Thus Encke found 


and to make the most ample satisfaction if he could be 
opposed by arguments as strong and apparently con¬ 
clusive as those upon which he had founded an adverse 
verdict. 

The Total Solar Eclipse, 1889, December 22.—In 
continuation of notices of future total eclipses of the sun 
which have appeared in this column, the elements of the 
eclipse of 1889, December 22, are subjoined — 

G M.T. of Conjunction in R.A. Dec 22, at oh. 24m. 50a. 


R A 

Moon’s hourly motion m R.A. 
buna ,, ,, ,, 

Moon’s declination 
San's ,, 

Moon's hourly motion in decl. 
Sun's 11 ,i 
Moon s horizontal parallax 
Sun’s „ 

Moon's semi-diameter 
Sun’s 


271 o 104 
41 207 

2 46 6 

2314 rS S. 
23 27 10*3 S. 

3 4’aS. 
o i*i N. 

61 17-1 
9‘t 
16 42*0 
16 16 1 


The central and total eclipse commences in long. 
78° 52' W , lat, 15 0 22' N., and ends in long. 6o°55' E. and 
ldt. 6° 53' N., and it occurs with the sun on the meridian 
in long. 6° 27' W , Lat. n° 5’ S. 

At a point on the coast of Africa in io° 6’ S. Iat ip totality 
commences at 2h. 8m. 555. local time, and continues 
3m. 345. At Bridgetown, Barbadoes, totality begins at 
6h. 47m. 6s. A.M. local time, and continues im. 48s., but 
the sun’s altitude is only 6°. The following are points 
upon the central line, which will show that with a fair 
duration where the sun is near the meridian, the course 
of the eclipse is not a favourable one for observation 


Long 

59T22 w. 

47 39 
32 28 W. 


13 3 °N. 

7 37 N 

023 s. 


II 23 s. 

9 4 J 
827 S. 
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HOW TO DRAW A STRAIGHT LINE 1 
III. 

TJEFORE leaving the Feaucelher cell and its modifica- 
■D tionSj I must point out another important property 
theypossess besides that of furnishing us with exact recti¬ 
linear motion. We have seen that our simplest hnkwork 


enables us to describe a circle of any radius, and if we 
wished to describe one of ten miles radius the proper course 
would be to have a ten mile link, but as that would be, to say 
the least, cumbrous, it is satisfactory to know that we can 
effect our purpose with a much smaller apparatus. When 
the Peaucellier cell is mounted for the purpose of describ¬ 
ing a straight line, as I told you, the distance between 



Lhe fijed pivots must be the same as the length of the but it may not be amiss to give here a short proof of the 
“ extra M link If this distance be not the same we shall proposition. 

not get straight lines described by the pencil, but circles , In Fig 17 let the centres O, Q' of Lhe two circles be at 
If the difference be slight Lhe circles described will be of ! distances from O proportional to the radii of the circles 
enormous magnitude, decreasing in sue as the dilference j If then O D CP S be any straight line through O, I) <> 




increases If the distance O O, Fig. 6, be made greater 
than QC, the convexity of the portion of the circle de¬ 
scribed by the pencil (lor if the circles are large it will ot 


will be parallel to P O', and C Q to S O', and O D w 1 
bear the same proportion to O l J that O Q does 10 O Q' 
Now considering the pi oof we gave in connection with 
Fig 7, it will be clear th.i* lhe product O D C) C is con- 


/ 



Fis 


20 . 


course be only a portion which is described) will be towards 
O, if less the concavity. To a mathematician, who knows 
lhat the inverse of a circle is a circle, this will be clear, 

1 Lrc'iire at South Kensington ^connection with iho Loan Collection of 
Scientific Apparatus, by A B Kampe, B A Continued from p Bp 



Fig. 22. 


stant and therefore since O P bears a constant ratio to 
O D,’ O P ' O C is constant. That is, if O C O P is con¬ 
stant and C describes a circle about Q, P will describe 
one about Q'. Taking then O, C, and P as the O, C, and 
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1 J of the Peaucelher cell in Fig. 7, we see how P comes to 
dcicribe a circle. 

It is hardly necessary for me to state the importance 
of the Peaucellier compass in 
ihe mechanical arts for drawing 
circles of large radius. Of course 
the various modifications of the 
“ cell" I have described may all 
be employed for the purpose. 
The models exhibited by the 
Conservatoire and M. Breguet 
are furnished with sliding pivots 
for the purpose of varying the 
distance between O and Q, and 
thus getting circles of any radius 
My attention was first called 
to these linkworks by the lec¬ 
ture of Prof Sylvester, to which 
I have referred. A passage in. 
Lhat lecture in which it was stated that there weie pro¬ 
bably other forms of seven-link parallel motions besides 


M. Peaucellier’s, then the only one known, led me to in¬ 
vestigate the subject, and I succeeded in obtaining some 
new parallel motions of an entirely different charactei 
to that of M. Peaucellier. I shall bring two of these 
to your notice as the investigation of them will lead us tc 
consider some other linkworks of importance 

If I take two kites, one twice as big as the other, such 
that the long links of each are twice the length of the 
short ones, and make one long link of the small kite lie 
on a short one of the large, and a short one of the small 
on a long one of the large, and then amalgamate the coin¬ 
cident links, 1 shall get the linkage shown in Fig. 18. 

The important properly of this linkage is that, although 
we can by moving the links about, make the points P and 
P' approach to or recede from each other, the imaginary 
line joining them is always perpendicular to that drawn 
through the pivots on the bottom link L M. It follows 
that if either of the pivots P or P' be fixed, and the link 
L M be made to move so as always to remain parallel tc 
a fixed line, the other point will describe a straight line 
perpendicular to the fixed line. Fig. 19 shows you the 




F i 2 4-. 


parallel motion made by fixing P'. It is unnecessary for 



Fig. 25 . 


me to point out how the parallelism of L M is preserved 


by adding the link S L, it is obvious from the figure 
The straight line which is described by the point P v, 
perpendicular to the line joining Lhe two fixed pivots ; wi 
can, however, without increasing the number of linki 
make a point on the linkwork describe a straight line 
inclined to the line S P at any angle, or rather we can 
by substituting for Lhe straight link P C a plane piece 



get a number of points on that piece moving in every 
direction. 

In Fig. 20, for simplicity, only the link C P' and thf 
new piece substituted for the link P C are shown. The 
new piece is circular and has holes pierced in it all at 
the same distance—the same as Lhe lcngihs P C and P' C 
—from C. Now we have seen from Fig. 19 that P moves 
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in a vertical straight line, the distance P C in Fig. 20 being 
the same as it was in Fig 19 , but from a well-known 
property of a circle, if H be any one of the holes pierced 
in the piece, the angle H P' P is constant, thus the straight 
line H P' is fixed in position, and H moves along it; 
similarly all the other holes move along in straight lines 
passing through the fixed pivot P', and we get straight 
line motion distributed in all directions. This species of 
motion is called by Prof Sylvester 11 tram-motion " It 
is worth noticing that the motion of the circular disc is 
the same as it would have been if the dotted circle on it 
rolled inside the large dotted circle ; we have, in tact, 
White's parallel motion reproduced by hnkwork Of 
course, if we only require motion in one direction, we may 
cut away all the disc except a portion forming a bent 
arm containing C, P, and the point which moves in ihe 
required direction. 

The double kite of Fig 18 may be employed to form 
some other useful hnkworks It is often ncccssaiy to 
have, not a single point, but a whole piece moving 
so that all points on it move in straight lines. I in.iy 
instance the slide rests in lathes, traversing tables, 
punches, drills, drawbridges, &c The double kite en¬ 
ables us to produce linkworks having this property In 
the hnkwork of tig 21, the construction of which will be 



at once appreciated if you understand the double kite, 
the horizontal link moves to and fro as if sliding in a 
fixed horizontal straight lube. This form would possibly 
be useful as a girder lor a drawbridge 

In ihe hnkwork of Fig. 22, which is another combina¬ 
tion of two double kites, the vertical link moves so that 
all its points move in horizontal straight lines. There is 
a modification of this hnkwork which will, 1 think, be found 
interesting In the linkage in Fig 23, which, if the thin 
links are removed, is a skeleton drawing of Fig 22, let the 
dotted links be taken away and the thin ones be in¬ 
serted , we then get a linkage which has the same 
property as that in Fig. 22, but it is seen in its new form 
to be the ordinary double parallel ruler with three added 
links. Fig 24 is a figure of a double parallel rule made 
on this plan with a slight modification. If the bottom 
ruler be held horizontal the top moves vertically up and 
down the board, having no lateral movement. 

While I am upon this sort of movement 1 may point 
out an apparatus exhibited in the Loan Collection by 
Prof. Tchebicheff which bears a strong likeness to a com¬ 
plicated camp stool, the seat of which has horizontal mo¬ 
tion . The motion is not strictly rectilinear , the apparatus 
being, as will be seen by observing that the thin line in 
the figure is of invariable length, and a link might there¬ 
fore be put where it is, a combination of two of the parallel 


motions of Prof. Tchebicheff given in Fig. 4, with some 
links added to keep the seat parallel with the base. The 
variation of the upper plane, from a strictly horizontal 
movement is therefore double that of the tracer in the 
simple parallel motion. 

Fig 26 shows how a similar apparatus of much simpler 
construction employing the Tchebicheff approximate 
parallel moLion can be made The lengths of the links 
forming the parallel motion have been given before 
(Fig 4). The distance between the pivots on the moving 
seat is half that between the hxed pivots, and the length 
of the remaining link is one-half Lhatof the radial links. 

An event motion of the same description is shown in 
Fig. 27 O, C, O', I 1 are the lour foci of the quadnplane 
shown in the figure in which ihe links are bent through a 
right angle, so that O C O P ib constant, and C O P a right 
angle. 'Ihe focus O is pivoted to a fixed point, and C is 
rn ide by means of ihe extra link C to move in a circle of 
which the ladius Q C is equal to the pivot distance O Q 
P consequently mov^s in a straight line parallel to O (£, 
the five moving pieces thus far described constituting the 
Sylvester-Kcmpe parallel motion To this are added the 
moving seat and the remaining link R O', the pivot dis¬ 
tances of which, P R and R O , are equal to O Q The 
se.it in consequence always remains parallel to Q O, and 
as F moves accurately in a horizontal straight line, every 
point on it will do so also This apparatus might be used 
with advantage where a very smoothly-working traversing 
table is required. 

{To he continued) 


SPUN 1 ANEOUS ULNhPA '1 ION' 


'T 1 HE investigation embodied in the memoir now 

* submitted to the Socitiy was opened in the 
summer of 1876 by a scries of tenUine experiments 
on Uiimp-infusions, to whuli w ere added varving quan¬ 
tities of bruised or pounded cheese 1 was soon, how¬ 
ever, diawn away from them to other experiments on 
infusions of hay. Wiih this substance no difficulty was 
encountered in my first inquiry. Boded for five minutes, 
and exposed to air purified spontaneously or freed from 
us floating matter by calcination or filtration, hay in¬ 
fusion, though employed in multiplied experiments at 
various Lillies, never showed the least competence to 
kindle into hie After monihs of transparency, I have, 
in a great number of cases, inoculated this infusion with 
the smallest specks of animal and vegetable liquids con¬ 
taining Bat term , and observed twenty four hours after¬ 
wards, its colour lightened, and its mass rendered opaque 
by the multiplication of these organisms 

But in the autumn of 1876, the substance with which I 
had experimented so easily and successfully a year 
previously, appeared to have changed us nature. The 
infusions extracted from it bore in some cases not only 
five minutes' but fifteen minutes' boiling with impunity 
But on changing the hay a different result was often 
obtained. Many of the infusions extracted from samples 
of hay purchased in the autumn of 1876, behaved exactly 
like Lhose extracted from the hay ol 1875, being com¬ 
pletely sterilized by five minutes' boiling 

To solve these discrepancies, numerous and laborious 
experiments were executed with hay derived from different 
localities, and by this means in the earlier days of the 
inquiry, it was revealed that ihe infusions which mani¬ 
fested this previously unobserved resistance to steriliza¬ 
tion were, one and ail, extracted from old hay, while the 
readily sterilized infusions were extracted from new hay, 
the germs adhering to which had not been subjected to 
long-conunued desiccation. 

I then fell back upon infusions whose deportment had 

■ " Further Researched on tha Deportment, and Vital Romance of Putre- 
fjrtive And Infective Ora ami in a, from a Physical Point of View 11 Dy |nhn 
Tymlall, LL D , F R S , Professor of Natural Philosophy iu lhc_ Royal 
Institution.— Abstract, 
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been previously familiar to me, and in the sterilization of 
which I had never experienced any difficulty Fish, flesh, 
and vegetables were re-subjected to trial. Though the 
precautions taken to avoid contamination were far more 
stringent than those observed in my first inquiry, and 
though the interval of boiling wls sometimes tripled in 
duration, these infusions, in almost every instance, broke ! 
down Spontaneously purified air, filtered air, and cal- i 
cined air,—calcined, 1 may add, with far greater seventy 
than was found necessary a year previously,— failed, in 
almost all cases, to protect the infusions from putrefaction 

I had the most implicit confidence in the correctness of 
my earlier experiments , indeed, incorrectness would have 
led to consequences exactly opposite to thoie arrived at. 
Errors of manipulation would have filled my tubes and 
flasks with organisms instead of leaving them transparent 
and void of life. By the unsuccessful experiments above 
referred to a clear issue was therefore raised Either the 
infusions of fish, flesh, and vegetable had become en¬ 
dowed in 1876 with an inherent generative energy which | 
they did not possess in 1875, or some new contagium ex¬ 
ternal to the infusions, and of a far more obstinate cha¬ 
racter than that of 1875, had been brought to bear upon 
them The scientific mind will Dot halt in its decision 
between these two alternatives 

For my own part the gradual but irresistible interaction 
of thought and experiment rendered it at first probable, 
and at last certain that tlie atmosphere in which I u orked 
had become so virulently infective as Lo render utterly 
impotent precautions against contamination, and modes 
of sterilization, which had been found uniformly successful 
in a less contagious air. I therefore removed from the 
laboratory, first to the top, and afterwards to the base¬ 
ment of the Royal Inslilulion, but found that even here, 
in a multitude of cases, failure was predominant, if not 
uniform This hard discipline of defeat was needed lo 
render me acquainted with all the possibilities of lnfecLicm 
involved in the construction of my chambers and the 
treatment of my infusions 

I finally resolved to bleak away from the Royal Insti¬ 
tution, and to seek at a distance from it a less infedive 
atmosphere In Kow Gardens, thanks Lo our President, 
the requisite conditions were found I chose for exposure 
in the Jodi ell laboratory the special infusions which had 
proved most intractable in the laboratory of the Royal 
Institution. The result was that liquids which in Albe¬ 
marle Street resisted two hundred minutes boiling, be¬ 
coming fruitful afterwards, were utterly sterilised by five 
minutes' boding at Kew. 

A second clear issue is thus placed before the Royal 
Society —Either the infusions had lost in Kew Gardens 
an inherent generative energy which they possessed in 
our laboratory, or the remarkable instances of life deve¬ 
lopment, after long-continued boiling, observed in the 
laboratory are lo be referred to the contagiurn of its air 

With a view to making nearer home experiments similar 
to those executed at Kew, 1 had a shed erecLed on Lhe 
roof of the Royal Institution. In this shed infusions were 
prepared and introduced into new chambers of burnished 
tin, which had never been permitted to enter our labora¬ 
tory. After their introduction the liquids were boiled for 
five minutes in an oil-bath 

The first experiment in this shed resulted in complete 
failure, the air of the shed proving to be sensibly as in¬ 
fective as the air of the laboratory. 

Either of two causes, or both of them combined, might, 
from my point of view, have produced this result. First, 
a flue from the laboratory was in free communication with 
the atmosphere not far from the shed ; secondly, and this 
was the real cause of the infection, my assistants in 

f ireparing the infusions, had freely passed from the 
aboratory to the shed. They had thus carried the con- 
tagium by a mode of transfer known to every physician. 
The infected shed was disinfected ; the infusions were 


again prepared, and care was taken, by the use of proper 
clothes, to avoid the former causes of contamination. 
The result was similar to that obtained at Kew, viz., 
organic liquids which in the laboratory withstood two 
hundred minutes' boiling, were rendered permanently 
barren by five minutes’ boiling in the shed. 

A third clear issue is thus placed before us, which 
I should hardly think of formulating before the Royal 
Society, were it not for the incredible confusion which 
apparently besets this subject in the public mind. A rod 
thirLy feet in length would stretch from the infusions in 
the shed to the same infusions in the laboratory At one 
end of this rod the infusions were sterilized by five 
minutes' boiling, at the other end they withstood two 
hundred minutes' boiling. As before, the choice rests 
between two inferences —Either we infer that at one end 
of the rod animal and vegetable infusions possess a 
generative power, which at the other end they do not 
possess ; or we are driven to the conclusion that at Lhe 
one end of the rod we have infected, and at the other end 
disinfected air. 

The second inference is that which will be accepted by 
the scientific mind. To what, then, is the inferred dif¬ 
ference at the two ends of the rod to be ascribed? In 
011c obvious particular the laboratory this year differed 
from that in which my first experiments were made On 
iLs floor were various bundles of old and desiccated hay, 
from which, when stirred, clouds of fine dust ascended 
inLo the atmosphere This dust proved to be both fruitful 
i and in the highest degree resistant. Prior lo the intro¬ 
duction of the hay which produced the dust, no difficulty 
as regards sLcnliz.Uion had ever been experienced , sub¬ 
sequent to its introduction my difficulties and defeats 
began 

In these and numerous other experiments a method 
was followed whic h had been substantially employed by 
Spallanzani and Needham ; and more recently by Wyman 
and Roberts, Lhe method having been greatly refined by 
the philosophci last named. The flasks containing the 
infusions were only partially filled, the portions unoccupied 
by Lhe liquids being taken up with ordinary unfiltered air 
Now as regards ;he death-point of contain, wc know 
that in air it is higher than in water, the self-same 
Lcmperature being fatal in the latter and sensibly harm¬ 
less in the former. Hence my doubt whether, in my 
recent experiments, the resistance of the contagium did 
not arise from Lhe fact that it was surrounded, not by 
water but by air 

I changed the method, and made a long scries of 
expenments with filtered air They were almost as un¬ 
successful as those made with ordinary air. 

One source of discomfort clung persistently to my mind 
throughout these experiments I was by no means cer¬ 
tain that the observed development of life was not due to 
germs entangled in Lhe film of liquid adherent to Lhe 
necks and higher interior surfaces of the bulbs This film 
might have dried, and its germs, surrounded by air and 
vapour, instead of by water, might on ihis account have 
| been able to withstand an ordeal to which they would 
1 have succumbed if submerged. 

A plan was, therefore, resorted to by which the infu- 
1 sionswere driven by atmospheric pressure through lateral 
channels issuing from the centres of the bulbs. As before, 
| each bulb was filled with one-third of an atmosphere of 
filtered air, and afterwards heated nearly to redness. 

| When fully charged, the infusion rose higher than the 
central orifice, and no portion of the internal surface was 
wetted save that against which the liquid permanently 
rested. The lateral channel was then closed wilh a 
lamp without] an instanL’s contact being permitted to 
occur between any part of the infusion and the external 
air It was thus rendered absolutely certain that the 
contagia exposed subsequently to the action of heat were 
1 to be sought, neither in the superjacent air nor on the in- 
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tenor surfaces of the flasks, but in the body of the infu¬ 
sions themselves. 

By this method I tested in the first place the substance 
which, at an early stage of the inquiry, had excited my 
suspicion—without reference to which the discrepancy 
between the behaviour of infusions examined in the winter 
of J87J-76 and those examined in the winter of 1 876-77 15 
inexplicable, but by reference to which the explanation of 
the observed discrepancy is complete—I mean the old 
hay which cumbered our laboratory floor. 

Four hours' continuous boiling failed to sterilise bulbs 
charged with infusions of this old hay. In special cases, 
moreover, germs were found so indurated and resistant, 
that five, six, and in ope case even eight hours' boiling 
failed to deprive them oflife. All the difficulties en¬ 
countered m this long and laborious inquiry were traced 
to the germs which exhibited the extraordinary powers of 
resistance here desenbed. They introduced a plague 
into our atmosphere—the other infusions, like a smitten 
population, becoming the victims of a contagium foreign 
to themselves . 1 

It is a question of obvious interest to the scientific 
surgeon whether those powerfully resistant germs are 
amenable to the ordinary processes of disinfection. It 
is perfectly certain that they resist to an extraordinary 
extent the action of heat. They have been proved com¬ 
petent to cause infusions, both animal and vegetable, to 
putrefy. How would they behave in the wards of a 
hospital ? There are, moreover, establishments devoted 
to the preserving of meats and vegetables. Do they 
ever experience inexplicable reverses, I think it certain 
that the mere shaking of a bunch of desiccated hay in 
the air of an establishment of this character might render 
the ordinary process of boiling for a few minutes utterly 
nugatory, thus possibly entailing serious loss. They 
have, as will subsequently appear, one great safeguard in 
the complete purgation of their sealed tins of air. 

Keeping these germs and the phases through which 
they pass to reach the developed organism clearly in view, 
I have been able to sterilise the most obstinate infusions 
encountered in this inquiry by heating them for a minute 
fraction of the Lime above referred to as insufficient to steri¬ 
lise them, The fully developed Bacterium is demonstrably 
killed by a temperature of 140° F Fixing Lhe mmd's eye 
upon the germ during its passage from the hard and resist¬ 
ant to the plastic and sensitive state, it will appear in the 
highest degree probable that lhe plastic stage will be 
reached by different germs in different times, home are 
more indurated than others and require a longer immer¬ 
sion to soften and germinate. For all known germs there 
exists a period of incubation during which they prepare 
themselves foremergence as the finished organisms which 
have been proved so sensitive to heat, If during this 
period, and well within it, the infusion be boded for even 
the fraction of a minute, the softened germs which are 
then approaching their phase of final development will be 
destroyed. Repeating the process of heating every ten or 
twelve hours, and before the least sensible change has 
occurred in the infusions, each successive heating will 
destroy the germs then softened and ready for destruc¬ 
tion, until alter a sufficient number of heatings the last 
living germ will disappear. 

Guided by the principle here laid down, and applying 
the heat discontinuous!/, infusions have been sterilised 
by an aggregate period of heating, which, fifty times 
multiplied, would fail to sterilise them if applied continu¬ 
ously. Four minutes in the one case can accomplish 
what four hours fail to accomplish in the other 

If properly followed out the method of sterilisation here 
desenbed is infallible. A temperature, moreover, far be¬ 
low the boiling point suffices for atenlisation. 

Another mode of sterilisation equally certain, and per- 

1 A hard and wiry hay from Guildfoiti, which I have no reason to conuder 
old, vu found very difficult lo stenliK 


haps still more remarkable, was forced upon me, so to 
speak, in the following wav :—In a multitude of cases a 
thick and folded layer of fatty scum, made up of matted 
Bacteria , gathered upon the surfaces of the infusions, the 
liquid underneath becoming sometimes cloudy throughout, 
but frequently maintaining a transparency equal to that 
of distilled water. The living scum-layer, as Pasteur has 
shown in other cases, appeared to possess the power of 
completely intercepting the atmospheric oxygen, appro¬ 
priating the gas and depriving the germs in the liquid 
underneath of an element necessary to their development. 
Above the scum, moreover, the interior surfaces of the 
bulbs used in my experiments were commonly moistened 
by the water of condensation. Into it the Bacteria some¬ 
times rose, forming a kind of gauzy film to a height of an 
inch or more above the liquid. In fact, wherever air was 
to be found, the Bacteria followed it It seemed a neces¬ 
sity of their existence. Hence the question, What will 
occur when the infusions are deprived of air? 

1 was by no means entitled to rest satisfied with an 
inference as an answer to this question ; for Pasteur, in 
his masterly researches, has abundantly demonstrated 
that the process of alcoholic fermentation depends on the 
continuance of life without air—other organisms than 
Torula being also shown competent to live without 
oxygen. Experiment alone could determine the effect of 
exhaustion upon the particular organisms here under 
review. Air-pump vacua were first employed, and with a 
considerable measure of success. Life was demonstrably 
enfeebled in such vacua. 

Sprengel pumps were afterwards used to remove more 
effectually both the air dissolved in the infusions and that 
diffused in the spaces above them. The periods of ex¬ 
haustion varied from one to eight hours, and the results 
of the experiments may be thus summed up *—Could lhe 
air be completely removed from the infusions, there is 
every reason to believe that sterilisation without boiling 
would in most, if not in all cases, be the result. But, 
passing from probabilities to certainties, it is a proved 
fact, that in numerous cases unboiled infusions deprived 
of air by five or six hours' action of the Sprengel pump 
are reduced to permanent barrenness In a great number 
of cases, moreover, where the unboiled infusion would 
have become cloudy, exposure to the boiling temperature 
for a single minute sufficed completely to destroy the life 
already on the point of being extinguished through defect 
of air. With a single exception, I am not sure that any 
infusion escaped sterilisation by five minutes'boiling after 
it had been deprived of air by the Sprengel pump. These 
five minutes accomplished what five hours often failed to 
accomplish in the presence of air. 

The inertness of the germs in liquids deprived of air is 
not due to a mere suspension of their powers. They art 
killed by being deprived of oxygen. For when the air 
which has been removed by the Sprengel pump is, after 
some time, carefully restored to the infusion, unaccom¬ 
panied by gern\s from without, there is no revival of life. 
By removing the air we stifle the life which the returning 
air is incompetent to restore. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS AT 
IVOB URN 

I N the autumn of 1875 Mr. C. Randcll proposed to the 
Council of the Royal Agricultural Society that it be 
referred to the Chemical Committee to consider the 
propriety, and the manner, of instituting a senes of 
experiments, to test the accuracy of the estimated value of 
manure obtained by the consumption of different articles 
of food, as given in Mr. Lawes’ paper, in the Spring 
Number of the Journal of the Society. 

As it was decided that experiments by practical farmers 
in different districts could not be relied on, the Duke of 
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Bedford very kindly offered to afford facilities for making 
new experiments at his own cost 

Mr Lawes and Dr. Voelcker were requested to draw 
up a scheme for carrying on, at Woburn, such experiments 
as they, in communication with the Chemical Committee, 
might determine on. His grace offered to give up for the 
purpose Crawley Mill Farm, comprising about ninety 
acres, with the house and buildings. But, on examination, 
it was found that Lhere was no sufficient area on that farm 
so even in character, and in condition, of soil, as to render 
it available fora considerable series of comparative field 
experiments Eventually, after inspection of many others, 
a large field of much more suitable land was selected, on 
Birchmoor Farm. Crawley Mill Farm is, however, also 
retained, as a means of providing a residence for the 
Superintendent of the experiments, the requisite buildings, 
and the opportunity of having at command the necessary 
horse and hand labour for tne experiments Mr P H. 
Cathcart, formerly at the Royal Agricultural College, 
Cirencester, has been appointed the Resident Superin¬ 
tendent of the experiments 

As experiments to determine the value of the manure 
.obtained by the consumption of purchased foods ob¬ 
viously involved the necessity of feeding animals under 
conditions in which the manure could be collected with 
as little loss as possible, the Duke of Bedford has 
erected eight very complete feeding boxes, in which 
the manure for the experimental barley and root crops 
recently sown has been made. 

The field devoted to the field experiments has an area 
of twenty-seven acres ; the soil has been carefully tested 
all over, and an account taken of the history of the field 
since 1874. 

It was considered important, especially with reference 
to valuations under the Agricultural Holdings' Act, to 
add, if possible, to our knowledge of the manure-value of 
both artificial manures and consumed feeding stuffs ; and 
it was decided, therefore, both to compare the effects of 
the manure obtained by the consumption of selected pur¬ 
chased foods, wiLh those obtained by artificial manures 
estimated to supply the same constituents, and also to 
determine the effects of dung and artificial manuring sub¬ 
stances, applied year after year, on the Woburn soil, and 
to compare these with the results obtained for so many 
years, with the same manures, on the very different soil at 
Rothamsted Accordingly, 2 j of the six acres where wheat 
had been grown in 1876, after tares and turnips, each fed 
with cake, are devoted to the continuous growth of wheat, 
and 24 acres to the continuous growth of barley. In each 
case the area is divided into eleven plots, of a quarter of 
an acre each 

The description and quantities of the manures for these 
experiments have been so carefully selected that in the end 
valuable results must be obtained as to the comparative 
value of various kinds of artificial manure as compared with 
farmyard manure, the constituents of which are accurately 
known. Two of the plots are unmanured ; seven are 
manured with artificial manure of more or less compli¬ 
cated composition, and two with farmyard manure esti¬ 
mated to contain different proportions of nitrogen. In 
connection with the farmyard manure an accurate record 
is kept of the kinds and quantities of food from which it 
is produced, as also of the increase in the live-weight of 
the stock thus fed. 

Besides these continuous experiments a senes of rota¬ 
tion experiments—seeds, wheat, roots, barley, in succes¬ 
sive years from 1877 to 1881—are to be carried out. The 
stock which is to supply the farmyard manure for these 
experiments is to be fed with decorticated cotton-cake, 
which among purchased feeding stuffs has a very high 
manure value, and maize-meal, which has a very low ma¬ 
nure value, The effects of the manures obtained by the 
consumption of these foods will be compared with those 
of artificial manures supplying, in one case the same 


amount of nitrogen, potass, phosphoric acid, &c., as is 
estimated to be contained in the manure from the cotton- 
cake consumed, and in another the same as in that from the 
maize-meal consumed Accordingly, four feeding experi¬ 
ments have been conducted, in each of which the same 
amount of litter has been used, and the same amount of 
roots, and the same amount of wheat-straw chaff consumed. 
In Experiment 1, 1,coo lbs. decorticated cotton-cake were 
given in addition ; and in Experiment 2, 1,000 lbs. maize- 
meal. In Experiments 3 and 4 no purchased food was 
given , but in Experiment 3 artificial manures estimated 
to contain the same amount of the chief constituents as 
the manure from i,ooolbs. of cotton-cake, and in Experi¬ 
ment 4 the same as from 1,000 lbs. maize-meal, will be ap¬ 
plied lo the land, in addition to the root and chaff manure. 

Four areas of four acres each have been devoted to these 
rotation experiments, eight of them coming into exact 
experiment this year, and the remaining eight in 1878, 
Each area of four acres is again divided into, four plots, 
each of the latter sub-divisions bearing the same crop 
during the rotation of four years, but undergoing different 
treatment in the way of manure. For example, rotation 
No. 1, now under seeds, is treated as follows. Each plot 
is being separately fed by sheep. Plot 1 with cotton- 
cake , Plot 2 with maize-meal j and Plots 3 and 4 without 
purchased food But, for the succeeding wheat, artificial 
manure estimated to contain nitrogen, and other consti¬ 
tuents, in amounts equal to those in the manure from the 
consumed cotton-cake, will be applied to Plot 3, and 
artificial manure, equal to that from the consumed maize- 
meal will be applied to Plot 4. For the roots in 1879 (suc¬ 
ceeding the wheat), the 4 acres will be manured as already 
described, and barley will complete the course in 1880. 
The other rotations are so treated as at the end of the 
four years to yield a collection of data that must be of the 
highest value in agricultural chemistry, and therefore to 
practical agriculture. In a 11 Statement" as to the objects 
and plan of the experiment which lies before us, full 
details are given on all points, and carefully constructed 
tables relating to every stage of the experiments, which 
show that all possible care has been taken to secure 
accuracy and practical utility in the results. The expe¬ 
riment will no doubt be anxiously watched by all in¬ 
terested in scientific agriculture. 


NOTES 

Prof Krankland, D.C.L , F R.S , has now in the press 
a volume containing his collected researches in Pure, Applied, 
and Physical Chemistry, dedicated to Prof. Bunsen, of Heidel¬ 
berg The section on Pure Chemistry treats, amongst other 
matters, of the Isolation of the Organic Radicals, and the Dis¬ 
covery of Organo-Metallic Bodies, and their Application to the 
Synthetical Production of Organic Compounds. In the section 
devoted to Applied Chemistry, the author describes his Investi¬ 
gations on the Manufacture of Gas for Illuminating Purposes ; on 
the Qualities of Potable Waters , and on the Treatment of the 
Sewage of Towns. Physical Chemistry includes his Experiments 
upon Flames, and upon the Source of Muscular Power, to¬ 
gether with those on the Spectra of Gases and Vapours. Each 
chapter is preceded by introductory remarks, having reference 
to the scope, object, and future development of the subject 
treated of. Mr. Van Voorst is the publisher. 

A movement has been commenced in Spain for the formation 
of an association similar to the British Association The Madrid 
Societies of Natural |History, Anthropology, and Geography 
have appointed a joint commission to consider how best to 
organise an annual meeting in different parts of the kingdom for 
the purpose of investigating matters of scientific interest within 
the domain of these societies, and also to arrange for the publi¬ 
cation of the results that may thus be obtained. A movement 
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like this leads one 'to hope that a fair future is yet in store for 
Spain. 

It is probable that the Sixth Congress of Russian Naturalists 
will not be held thm year, the Government not having granted a 
sum of money for the expenses of the Congress, and private help 
being unlikely to be forthcoming on account of the war. 

The fifth session of the International Congress of the Medical 
Sciences will be held at Geneva, from September 9 to 15. In 
connection with the Congress there will be an exhibition of new 
apparatus and instruments used m medicine, surgery, physiology, 
&c. Articles for exhibition should be sent free of all charges to 
the n Direction de TExposuion du Congres Medical j Dr J L 
Reverdin, place du Lac, Geneva.” Intending exhibitors should 
intimate before August 15 what space they are likely to require. 

We hope shortly to give an account of the proceedings which 
took place In connection with the recent Gauss centenary 
celebration. We may here state that the festival speech was 
delivered by Prof Dr. Sommer, that a sketch for a monument 
by the Berlin sculptor, Schrefer, was exhibited in the Festival 
Hall, and that his Majesty, the Emperor of Germany, was a 
contributor to the Memorial Fund The following pamphlets 
have appeared —"Hriefe zwischen A von Humboldt und 
Gauss. Herausgegeben von Dr. K liruhns “Gauss. Eic 
UmTiss seines I^ebens und Wirkens Von F. A T Winnecke 
11 Uber die Anzahl der Ideal-Classen in den verschiedenen 
Ordnungen ernes endliclien Korpers Von R. Dedekind ” The 
committee also intend to publish an account of Gauss's relations 
with Brunswick. 

France appears to be becoming more and more anxious to 
do honour to her science worthies by the erection of statues A 
statue to Arago is being erected at Perpignan, in the department 
of Orientals Pyrenees Another to Niepce de Saint-Victor, a 
name well known in connection with improvements in photo, 
grapliy, will be erected al Chalons, his native place, by public 
subscription, at the instance of the Municipal Council of the city 
It is also stated that a public subscription will be opened at 
Lyons on behalf of Ampere, the inventor of the electro-magnet, 
and the precursor oT Faraday in the invention of the inductive 
electricity. Ampere was bom in that city in 1775, and Ins 
father was guillotined there on the Place des Tcrraux tor having 
been active in the great royalist rebellion against the Convention 
which ended in the famous siege of Lyons and his capture by 
Dubois-Crance. 

At the usual fortnightly meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society on Monday, a paper on “Journeys up the Niger and 
Notes on the Neighbouring Countries," by Biahop Crowther, was 
read. The paper, which dealt with Lhe journeys of Bishop 
Crowlher in Western Africa, between 1841 and 1871, described 
the character of the river Niger, the villages of the natives upon 
its banks, the tribes scattered about the neighbouring countries, 
&c. It was remaiked that lhe actual extent of the delta of the 
river was rdill uncertain, but the lecturer inclined to the opinion 
that the effluents of the nver, and particularly the B^nuwc, on 
the south bank, if traced to their source would lead to a rich 
field of discovery What might be called the delta of the river 
was a vast tract of marshy country extending along a coast line 
of 120 miles, and probably in parts some 150 miles in breadth. 
In the course of the joiltney of some 700 miles do less than 
thirteen tribes, speaking os many different languages, were met 
with. Ten of the tribes appeared to be of the same famdy, and 
might be classed as aboriginal The Housas were a tribe spread 
in the widest direction, and the territory in which their language 
was spoken appeared to be more considerable than any in Africa. 

It wai a beautiful language, and had become to Africa what 
French is to Europe, The other important language of that part 
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of Africa was the Fulah. The Filanis were a remarkable people 
who had conquered extensive parts far to the r outh of the river 
Benuw^ Dr. Barth stated that he had been told by natives of the 
interior that in bygone days an ancient kingdom called Ghanata 
had existed The trade routes which meet the Egga on the 
Niger were important, the chief came from the north, from 
Tripoli, across the Sahara, with European produce on camels to 
the Nupe kingdom, where it was distributed in the neigh¬ 
bouring countries It has been resolved by the Church Mission¬ 
ary Society to send out a Email steamer, drawing only three feet 
of water, to push further into the interior, and afford assistance 
to Bishop Growthcr to carry the missionary work more com¬ 
pletely among the natives 

A Museum of ScienCfe and Arts has been established at St, 
Louis, U S. 

We are glad to learn that the experiments with JablochkofT’s 
Electric Light are to be repeated at the West India Dock to¬ 
morrow evening Wc hope all will go well and fairly on this 
occasion so as to allow a real test to be made of the practical 
ulihLy of the invention 

An Italian optician established in Tans has constructed a very 
sensitive metallic thermomeier on a new principle. The dila¬ 
tions of a small sheet of platinised silver are amplified by means 
of a system of levers, and the motion is communicated to a needle 
on a dial, on which degrees are marked. The motion of the 
needle is almost instantaneous. The apparatus has been tested 
In the “\ille de Paris,” a new balloon sent up on June 3 at 
Paris 

The St Petersburg Society of Naturalists has intrusted Pro¬ 
fessors Fr. Schmidt and Inostrantseff with a geological explo¬ 
ration of the Valley of the Neva, from Schlusselburg down to 
the Finnish Gulf From the interest possessed by the glacial 
accumulation a in this valley, as well as the qualifications of boLh 
professors for this special subject, we may expect much new light 
on the question of the glaciation of Northern Russia 

The 'Iu}kt\tan Gazette gives Lhe latest news from M. Prshe- 
valsky, dated from Lob Nor, February 22 After having 
reached this lake by the valley of the Lower Tarim, M Prshe- 
valsky advanced 130 miles east of the lake. The survey and 
the astronomical measurements of latitudes and longiiudes he 
has made give a totally new aspect to the map of the country 
The population on the banks of the Tarim and around the Lob 
Nor is very sparse , the people speak almost the same language 
as that of Eastern Turkestan. The flora and fauna of the locality 
are very poor , some vegetation is found only in the Tanm valley, 
the neighbourhood being a true desert Duung February and 
March M. Prshtvabky was to slay in the Lower Tanm, during 
May at Yuldu*, and during June at Kunghes. About the begin¬ 
ning of July he proposes to return to Kuldaha to btgin in 
August his journey to the Tibet. 

The Gardner's Chronicle learns that it is proposed to erect at 
Ootacamund, in the Neilgherry Hills, a statue of the late Mr. 
Maclvor, to whom the successful cultivation of CinchunA on 
those Indian slopes is so pre-eminently due 

We see frpm the Report of the Auckland (New Zealand) In* 
stltute for 1876 7, that that society is in a flourishing con¬ 
dition, and that during the year thirteen papers on subjects of 
scientific importance in connection with the Colony were read. 
About a year ago a fine new museum was opened, the cost of 
budding having been 4,ooof , hall of which was raised by private 
subscription and half obtained as a grant from the New Zealand 
Government. 

At a recent meeting of the St. Petersburg Technical So¬ 
ciety, M. Chikolef made ah Interesting communication as to 
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the experiment recently made at St. Petersburg for determining 
the lighting po« cr of the electrical light at great distances The 
power of the 1 ght is notably increased by covering the carbon of 
the lamp with a thin sheet of copper (one-sixteenth of the 
diameter of Lhe carbon at its upper part, and from one-forty-eighth 
to one-Bixty fourth in its lower part). It depends also upon the 
direction given to the carbon, the best being to turn the cup 
towards the object to be lighted The great machine of AUeneck, 
with a carbon of 12 millim. of diameter gave a maximum of 
light equal to 10,210 candles, and a mean of 5,739 candles; 
whilst with a carbon of 10 millim , but galvanised, it gave a 
maximum of 16,255 candles (20,275 when Lhe cup is turned as 
above) and a mean of 14,039 candles. The light was sufficient 
to make objects visible (fur military purposes) at a distance of 
3,080 yards. Of many machines used, the most economical 
proved to be the great one of Alteneck. 

The Society for Improvement of Public Health In Utrecht, 
offers a prize of loo gulden for the best work on the liquid ma¬ 
nure of stables, giving (1) an accurate account of the literature 
of the Bubjcct ; (2) a description of original experiments on the 
means of obtaining from hor*e urine diluted with water, products 
which, either as manure or as a chemical preparation, may be 
brought into commerce in comparatively large quantities, (3) 
full numerical tables on quantitative chemical analyses made , 
(4) a thorough treatment of the financial side of the question. 
The memoirs may be written in Dutch, German, French, or 
English, and are to be sent, wiih sealed envelope and motto, to 
Prof Dr Th Mac Gillvory, Director of the Veterinary School 
in Utrecht, before September, 1878. 

The very interesting discoveries in prehistoric archeology 
made by M. Kibalchich at Kief, were the subject of his last 
communication at lhe Russian Archaeological Society. The 
numerous caves in the limestone on the banks of the 
Dnieper seem to have been a favourjle haunt of men, even 
during the firsL ten centuries of our era. Very important 
objects have been found in these caves dating from the time of 
the introduction of Christianity in Russia, showing a remark¬ 
able mixture of articles used in Pagan and in Christian worship, 
establishing x link between Chustian and Indian religious sym¬ 
bols. We notice especially those caves at Kief which dale from 
the earliest stone period They are very long, sinuous, but 
nanow, and contain great quantities of the plainest stone 
weapons and stone pearls, together with burned bones of various 
animals. Some Tacts lend us 10 infer the existence oT lake-dwell¬ 
ings in the vuinuy Close to these oldest dwelling-places there 
exists a profusion of conic mounds of boulders and koorganes 
(high mounds oT earth), or burial-places, coming from times 
anterior to the introduction of Christianity in Russia. They con¬ 
tain skeletons, o f ten without skulls, which are buried sepa 
rifely, and a variety of weapons and utensils. The number of 
such burial-places at Kief and 111 its neigh v ourhood is very large. 
One cemetery of that epoch occupies twenty-three acres in the 
Fundukley Street, without reckoning the numerous "kitchen- 
mounds." The objects excavated by M Kibalchich will form, 
it is hoped, the nucleus of an archeological museum to be 
opened at Kief. The excavations are to be continued 

The Panama Star and Herald of the 21st ult., states that the 
destructive tidal wave experienced at Callao and the ports to 
the north of that place extended as far south as the northern 
boundary of Chib, but how much further south was not known, 
as the telegraph communication had been interrupted. The 
almost complete destruction was reported of Antofagasta, Iquique, 
Arica, Tambo do Mnro, Pabellon de Pica, and Ilo. Severe 
shocks of earthquake were felt, but they caused little damage. 
The destruction of lire and property was caused by the frightful 
upheaval and ingress of the sen At Arica the sea washed over 


the town to the hill at the back of the church and destroyed 
much valuable property. The wreck of the United States 
steamer Watera^ earned inland a couple of miles by the tidal 
wave of 1868, was again floated, and carried a mde or two 
further up the roast The* sea in some places rose over sixty 
feet, and the destmction of life and property Is believed to have 
been enormous 

The final report of the Sub-Wealden Exploration has just 
been issued by Mr. II Willett He reports that the depth 
attained on December 21 last year was 1,823 feet, and on April 
12, 1,905 feet. On the last-mentioned date a letter was sent by 
the Diamond Boring Company, Btating they used the beat 
endeavours to reach a depth of 2,000 feet and had failed, owing 
to the want of lioing permitting the hole to fall In on the rods 
and jambing them Mr Willett writes —" The Sub-Wealden 
exploration Is, therefore, brought to a close, and has proved 
conclusively that in the lowest part of the Wealden area no 
paleozoic rocks exist within 1,900 feet of the surface. That the 
search was justified, and that the sclintific deductions of Prof. 
Prehtwich, F R S , were entitled to Lhe highest consideration 
may be found in the fact that palaeozoic rocks of the Devonian 
period have been discovered (containing spinfcrx) in the boring 
made at the brewery of Sir llenry Meux and Co., at the comer 
of Tottenham-Courl Road London.” Mr Willett adds "The 
search should undoubtedly be further promoted in the valley 
of the Thames and at other points in the south-east of Eng¬ 
land.” 

M Fkrdinanuo Tummasi has recently constructed a 11 ther¬ 
modynamic motor,” in which work is done by the mire dilata¬ 
tion of a liquid (oil) without change of s’atc 

Mr Samuel IIit.hley writes ub —"In connection with 
Mr Atkinson's letter as to the phenomena connected with 
Japanese mirrors, and the question as to their raeLhod of menu- 
facture, a few years ago Pi of Pepper exhibited the reflected 
figure formed by Lliese specula when illuminated by a beam of 
oxyhydrogen light upon the screen at the Pulytechnic Institution. 
In his 1 Cyclopaedic Science 1 the question of the method of the 
production of such mirrors is fully discussed Dunng the time 
the Japanese mirrors were being exhibited at the Polytechnic, 
an English brass-worker tried to solve the problem and appa¬ 
rent/ discovered the secret of the Japanese makers. lie found 
that taking ordinary bia'.s and stamping upon its surface with 
any suitable die, not once, but throe times in success'on, upon 
exactly the same spot, grinding down and polishing between 
each act of Btamping, a molecular difference was established 
between the stamped and unstamped pari-, bo that images or the 
pattern could be reflected from the finally-polished surface, just 
as with the Japanese specula, though no difference of surface 
could be detected by the eye One operation did not produce 
this result, Mr James Pnnceps published an account of hil 
investigations on this subject in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society, vol. 1, p 242. He gives as the result of his anylysis of 
the Japanese alloy, copper, 80 parfs ; tin, 20—100; with no 
traces of silver or arsenic, but a slight indication of zinc He 
supposed that the phenomena resulted from difference of density 
produced by means of stamping,and that the thinnest parts, from 
being the hardest, should give the stronger reflection." 

In the lost number of the Transactions of the Institution or 
Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland is a paper read April 24, 
by Sir Wm Thomson, on Compass Adjustment on the Clyde, 
the aim of the paper being to show that the Clyde is pre¬ 
eminently suitable for the adjustment of the compasses of ships 
under way. 

The ninth annual report on the noxious, beneficial, and other 
inaecls of the State of Missouri, by Chas. V RUey, the State 
Entomologist, contains descriptions (with woodcuts) of the fob 
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lowing inaecti 1—The goosebeny span-worm [Eufitchia nbtaria ,, 
Fitch), the Imported currant worm {Ncntatus ventncosus t Klug,), 
the native currant worm (Pristiphora grossuIarnz } Walsh), the 
strawberry worm (Emphytus maculatus , Norton), Abbot's white 
pine worm {Lophyru r abbotu % Leach), and LeConte's pine worm 
{J^phyrux U conln t Fitch) There ia an account of the progress 
of the Colorado beetle, the army worm, the wheat-head army 
worm, and the Rocky Mountain locust 

Muscular contraction, it is known, ia always accompanied 
with electric phenomena, the difference of electric potential 
between two points of a muscle, undergoes a diminution, whichi 
according to Bernstein, precedes by about T ^ of a second, the 
contraction of the muscle This electnc variation has been 
observed on various muscles, and in particular on the heart (by 
Du Bois Reymond and Kuhue), and recently M. Marey has 
represented It graphically by photographing the indications of a 
Lippmann capillary electrometer. We learn from the Journal 
de PhyxiquC) that M. De la Roche has tried the experiment on 
the heart of a living man Two points of the epidermis of the 
chest were connected with the poles of a capillary electrometer, 
by means of electrodes, formed each of a bar of amalgamated 
zinc, with a plug of muslin at its lower end saturated with sul¬ 
phate of zmc. Held with insulating handles, the bars were 
applied, one with its plug opposite the point of the heart, under 
the left nipple, and the other to another point of the chest. The 
mercurial column was then seen to execute a senes of very 
distinct periodical pulsations synchronous with the pulse , each 
pulsation even marked tie double movement of the heart (of the 
auricles and ventricles). The amplitude corresponded to about 
nnnr Darnell. 

We have received from Perthes of Gotha a special map of 
Eastern Turkey, by Dr Pctermann, so full of details that for the 
war operations on and beyond Lhe Danube, should the Russians 
succeed in crossing, we know of no better. 

A Russian work, by M Bogolubaky, on Gold and Gold 
Mining in Russia, is worthy of notice. It contains very 
interesting information upon that industry in Russia and 
Siberia. Wl observe that the area of gold mines occu¬ 
pies in the Russian empire about 2,100,000 square miles, and 
now yields yearly about 80,000 lbs of gold, in value upwards of 
3,000,000/. sterling. The total amount of gold produced in 
Russia since 1752 has been upwards of 2,500,000^3 

A very thorough and exhaustive investigation of the Alaska 
region may now be expected, through the agency of Mr E W 
Nelson, a well-known naturalist, who has lately proceeded to 
Norton Sound, by way of Alaska, to relieve Mr Turner. He 
has been provided with the necessary outfit by the Smithsonian 
Institution, and will probably greatly increase the amount of our 
knowledge of that interesting country. 

We have received from Mr Stanford "Botanical Tables for 
Lhe Use of Junior Students,” by Miss Arabella B. Buckley. 
There are two tables—one of some common terms used in de¬ 
scribing plants, and the other a table of the chief natural orders 
of British plants, arranged according to Bentham and Oliver. 
Both tables are well arranged, and seem to us well calculated 
to serve the purpose for which they arc intended 

M. Meguin has lately been making important researches on 
Acarians, and on that strange asexual form called Hypopes, a 
form which is not absolutely necessary for reproduction, but 
which seems to occur under certain biological conditions, for the 
indefinite conservation of the species. In the aenal reservoirs of 
birds, especially Gallinacese, there breeds an inoffensive species, 
which M. Meguin calls KytodUes %labtr % which sends colonies even 
utto the bronchial branches, an din to the marrow less bones of the 
limbs in communication with the air vessels in birds. Another 


harmless a can an is found in the cellular tissue of birds living 
and dying there, and persisting after death, Burrounded by a 
calcareous tubercle A third species, which lives normally 
between the barbs of the feathers, produces at the time of moult¬ 
ing, and in the skin of the birds, especially domestic and wild 
pigeons, a hypopial vermiform nymph Without this precaution 
of nature, the species would be annihilated, by] reason of the 
fall of the feathers in the moulting season 

The additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during the 
past week include a Lesser White-nosed Monkey {Cercopithetus 
pdauruta ) from West Africa, presented by Mrs, Cleaver; a 
Common Buzzard ( Buteo vulgaru) i European, presented by Mr 
F Auckland , a Smooth Snake ( Coronclla larvts) from Hamp¬ 
shire, presented by Lord Lilford, F.Z S , three Crested Guinea 
Fowls {Numuia enstatn), two Vulturme Guinea Fowls (A T umida 
vulturma) from East Africa, an Imperial Eagle ( Aqutla tmpC - 
ruihs) from Turkey, deposited, four Summer Ducks {Aix s/onsa), 
bred m lhe Gardens 


UNIVERSE! Y AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Oxford —In a Convocation held June 5, the decree autho¬ 
rising the expenditure of 7,000/. on the construction and fittings 
of new chemical laboratories at the University Museum, to 
which we referred p 94, was introduced by Prof. H. Smith, and 
carried on a division by 64 against 42 

A second proposal to grant a sum of 2,400/ for additions to the 
University Observatory was earned on a division by 46 placets 
to 27 non-placets 

The Trustees of the Johnson Memorial Prize for the encou¬ 
ragement of the sludy of astronomy propose the following sub¬ 
ject for an essay —"The History of the Successive Stages of 
our Knowledge of Nebula;, Nebulous Stars, and Star-Clusters 
from the Time of Sir Wm Iferschcl.” The prize is a gold 
medal of the value of ten guineas, with what remains of the 
dividends of four years on 33S/. , reduced annuities, after deducting 
cost for medals, and other expenses The essays must be sent 
to the Registrar of the University on or before March 31, 1879, 
under the u^ual conditions. 

Cambridge — A curatorslup in the Department of Zoology 
at the Museum of the University of Cambridge has just been 
established by the Senate, to which Mr. J F Bullar, B.A , of 
Trinity College, has been appointed. Mr. Bullar graduated in 
the first class of the Natural Sciences Tripos of 1873, and has 
been twice nominated by the University to study at the zoological 
Station at Naples, where he is at present working 

The various special examinations for the Ordinary B.A. 
Degree were held on Friday and Saturday week, when the total 
number of candidates was 204, while at the corresponding period 
of 1876 the nu mber was 190 Candidates can select one of the fol¬ 
lowing subjects for this final examination, viz , Theology, Law, 
Modern History, Natural Sciences, Moral Sciences, Mechanism, 
and Applied Science. The number in each branch of study is 
as follows —Theology, 95, Law, 31, Political Economy, 29, 
Modern History, 24 ; Natural Sciences, 21—viz., 13 In 
Chemistry, 5 in Botany, 2 in Zoology, 1 in Geology. In 
Mechanism and Applied Science there are four candidates. 

Mr William Napier Shaw, B A , has been elected a fellow 
or Emmanuel College, lie graduated as i6th Wrangler m the 
Mathematical Tripos of 1876, and obtained a first-class in the 
Natural Sciences Tripos, 1877, being distinguished in physics 

London.— The Council of University College have elected 
Mr G. D. Thane Professor of Anatomy for two years 

Dor pat. — The Annual Report of the Dorpat University 
for 1876, gives the number of students at the University as 
815, of whom 86 study theology, 173 jurisprudence, 121 history 
and philology, 363 medicine, and 72 physics and mathematic*. 
The number of professors is 67. The library of the University 
numbers 138,924 volumes. 

Ruguy School Natural History Society. —The Report 
of this Society for 1876, shows that it is in a " fairly healthy 
condition,” to use the words of the preface, A considerable 
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proportion of the papers are by members of the Society, u are 
also several of the illustrations. The papers ore on very varied 
subjects and all up to a creditable standard. The preface com¬ 
plains that so few members take an active part in the Society's 
proceeding, but, in this respect, the Society is no worse than 
others of much greater pretension. Still it would be to the 
advantage of the youthful members if the patrons and office¬ 
bearers made every effort to increase the number of actual 
Workers We regret that our space prevents us making special 
reference to any of the papers. The Botanical Section has 
issued a list of local plants, by II. W, Trott, the result of many 
years' observation , this last, we daresay, may be obtained by 
any one desiring it The price is only 9 d. 

London School-Board Districts —Mr. Stanford is pre¬ 
paring for the School-Board of London a series of maps of the 
various School-Board districts of the metropolis, which are likely 
to possess considerable interest These maps are on the scale of 
six inches to a mile, show the various School-Board subdivision*, 
the positions of the schools which have been erected by the 
Board, and, in a different colour, of those which are under the 
Board's inspection. We have seen the sheet of the Hackney 
district, and no better evidence could be produced of the tho¬ 
roughly good work done by the Board since its institution 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 

Memorie della Soitehl defh Spdiroicoputt Italiant, January — 
Note from l J rof, Draper on photographing the spectra of Venus 
and a Lyra , a 28 inch reflector and a 12-inch refractor are the 
instruments used, and an exposure of from ten to twenty minutes 
In the photograph of the spectrum of a Lyra bands or broad 
lines appear in the ultra-violet region totally different to anything 
in the solar spectrum. 

February—Letter on the comet Borelly, 1877, Brorsen- 
Bruhns, 1857, and the eclipse of the moon of February 27, 1877 
The spectra of the first appears, according to him, to consist of 
some carbon compound —Tables of staustics of protuberances 
and spots observed at Rome in Lhe months of January and Feb¬ 
ruary. 1877.—List of positions on the solar limb in which the 
vapour of magnesium was observed from February 20, 1876, to 
July 4 of the same year,—In the appendix to this number ap- 

} >eara an article explaining the construction of the several dif- 
erent forma of aneroid barometers. 

March —List of positions on Lhe solar limb in which Lho 
vapour of magnesium was observed from July to November, 1876, 
by Prof Tacchmi, and a table for the year showing the frequency 
of visibility of the 0-line and 1,474-!ine, from which it appears 
that the latter line is more frequently visible than the former 
Table of positions and size of protuberancei observed at Rome 
in 1876, by Father SecchL—Some observations of the zodiacal 
light, by Prof, A Serpien.—Note by Prof. Tacchmi on Mr Le 
Vemer's researches on Lhe intra-Mercurial planet —Drawings of 
chromosphere for September and October, 1871,, made at Rome 
and Palermo. 

April.—Spots and facula observed spectroscopically and 
directly at Palermo in 1876. Tins paper consists of the daily 
notes of observations of the chromosphere for last year,—Table 
of spots and faculre observed in February and March, 1877, by 
Prof. Tacchmi —Drawings of the chromosphere for October, 
November, and December, 1875, by Secchi, Ferrari, and Tac- 
c hini , observed at Rome and Palermo. 

journal de Physique , April.—On the cause of the motion in 
the radiometer, by M. Gaffie —On the capillary theory of Gauss 
and iU extension to the capillary properties 01 liquid lines, by 
M. Lippmann.—New electric lamp, by M. [abloschkoff.—On 
the quadrant electrometer of Sir W. Thomson, by M. Benoit. 
—Complement to Lhe theory of the microscope and the dark 
chamber, by M Neyreneuf.—Experiments of static electricity, 
by M Grissom 

May. — On the observation of the infra-red part of the 
Aolar spectrum by means of the effects of phosphorescence, by 
M. Edin. Becquerel —Determination of the polar distance In 
magnets, by M. Benoit.—Electric variation produced by con¬ 
traction of the heart in the living man, by M, De la Roche.— 
On a pew industrial application of heat, called the thermo¬ 
dynamic motor, by M. Ferd. Tommaai. — On the absorbent 
power of moist air, by M. Hoorweg.—On refrigerating mixtures 
•f snow and sulphuric acid, by M. PCaundler. 


Mofpkologisches Jahrbuch % vol. iiL Part I.—Oscar Hertwig, 
contributions on Lhe formation, fertilisation, and cleavage of the 
animal ovum, part second (Ilamopis, Nephclts, Rana temporaries , 
and R. esculent a ), 86 pages, 5 plates.—A. Rauber, the fixation 
of long bones in joints, and the form of the bones.—W. Molden- 
hauer, the development of the middle and outer ear, 56 pages, 
4 plates 

Reale Ishtuto Lombardo di lexeme e Lettert, Rendiconti , vol x. 
Fasc vii.—Two new myceles parasitic on vines, by M. Cattaneo. 
—On a cause little estimated in the pathogenesis of some female 
diseases, by M, de Giovanni.—The molecular velocity of gas 
and the corresponding velocity of sound, by M Brusotti, 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London 

Chemical Society, June 7—Dr Gladstone in the chair — 
The following papers were read .—On the gases inclosed in 
lignite coal and mineral resin from Bovey Heathfield, byj W. 
Thomas Four samples were examined, two of which contained 
much hydrated oxide of iron in the cleavages. The gases con¬ 
sisted chiefly of carbonic acid, carbonic oxide, nitrogen, and sul¬ 
phuretted hydrogen. In one case sulphur sublimed off in yellow 
crystals , organo-sulphur compounds, mercaptan, sulphide of 
allyl, , were also present in the gases. The lignites resemble 
canncl coal more than any other of the true coals a a regards the 
occluded gases, but are far less stable, decomposing, ih vacuo, 
below 2oo u C., whilst the true coals resist a temperature of 300° 
C It seems probable that the iron pyrites of true coal have 
derived their sulphur from that existing in organic combination 
in the plants from which coal is produced —On apparatus for 
gas analysis, by Dr Frankland The author proposes to substi¬ 
tute for the mdia-ruhher cork, which has several disadvantages, 
at the bottom of the water-cylinder, a cast-iron base through 
which the two glass tubes pass, and are firmly clamped by a 
wooden clamp ; the latter is screwed to the cast iron base. The 
most important improvement is, however, the removal of the 
steel clamps which connect the laboratory and measuring tubes. 
1 hese are replaced by a glass cup at the top of the measuring 
tube into which fits the drawn-out end of the laboratory tube, 
covered with thin sheet-india-rubber ; this flexible joint, when 
wetted and covered with mercury, is quite air-tight.—On narco- 
tme, cotarnine, and hydrocotarnine, Part V, by Dr. Wright. 
The preparation of bromhydrocotarnine hydrobromide, bromo- 
cotarnine hydrobromide, and tnbromhydrocotnrmne hydrobro- 
mide is described , the second of these bodies, when heated to 
200° splits into a new base, tarconme, and a large amount of an 
imligo-blue substance , the latter body is very insoluble, but dis¬ 
solves in strong sulphuric acid, forming a magnificent intense 
purplish solution Bromocotamin crystallises in fine scarlet 
ciyitals. Noropianic acid and other substances were also pre¬ 
pared and their properties examined.—On otto of limes, by 
C. H Piesse and Dr. Wnght. A terpene-like body boiling at 
176° C. was obtained which yielded but little cymene. The 
residue in the retort, after standing two to three months, formed 
a quantity of crystals. These crystals were investigated and 
their composition determined.—On primary normal heptyl alco¬ 
hol and some of its derivatives, by C F. Cross. Pure ccnanthol 
was prepared with a specific gravity of o 823 at l6° C. Pure 
heptyl alcohol h colourless, has an agreeable odour, sp. gr at 
o° o 833, boils at 175°. Heptyl chlonde, bromide, iodide, 
acetate, and umanthylate were prepared and examined , their 
boiling-points closely agree with those calculated by Schor- 
leminer —On the transformation of aurln into rosanilin, by 
Messrs Dale and Schorlemmer The authors find the spectra 
of the hydrochlorides of their new base, and rosanihne quite 
identical; they have also prepared from their base Hofmann's 
violet, aniline blue, and aniline green. 

Geological Society, May 23—Prof. P. Martin Duncan, 
F R.S., president, in the chair.—Richard George Coke, Robert 
Slater, and William Swanston were elected fellows of the 
Society.—The president read a letter from Mr. C. J. Lambert, 
announcing that he had allotted the aim of 5004 to the Geologi¬ 
cal Society out of the 25,000/. left by his father for distribution 
The president further announced that the sum of 500/ had 
already been paid to the Society, and would be invested for its 
benefit.—The following communications were read ;—Re mar ks 
on the coal-bearmg deposits near Erekli, the ancient Heiaclea, 
Pontna Bithynia, by Rear-AdmiralT. A B.Spratt, C.B., F.R.S, 
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—On the structure and affinities of the genus Sipkonia t by W. 
J, Sol las, F.G.S. This paper contained, first, a full account of 
the history of the genus Stphoma t including a complete list of 
its described species, and, next, a description of its general and 
minute structure Its skeletal network was shown to consist of 
splcular elements belonging to the Lithistid type of sponges, and 
most closely allied in generic details to the recent form Disco - 
dermta polydiscus „ Not only in this character but in every other, 
Siphonta was shown to approach Discodermia so closely as to be 
almost identical with it The mineral replacements which have 
affected the siliceous skeleton or Siphonta were then considered. 
The paper concluded with a systematic description of the genus,— 
On Ine serpentine and associated rock* of the Lizard district, by 
Rev T G. Bonney, F G S, fellow and late LuLor of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge The author sLated that considerable doubt 
appeared still to exist as to the true relations of the lizard ser¬ 
pentine and the associated hornblende schists, and as to the 
origin of the serpentine lie had carefully examined all the 
junctions accessible on the Cornish coast (inland they are gene¬ 
rally obscured) Some of them are concealed by dlbrts y &c , 
but the majority prove beyond doubt that the serpentine is in¬ 
trusive. Further, almost everywhere large fragments of horn¬ 
blende schist arc caught up and included m the serpent me Be¬ 
sides the serpentine there is a large mass of gabbro at Crousa 
Down, and many dykes and veins along the cast coast almost to the 
extremity of the serpentine region. At Coverack Cove, near the 
above mass, are gabbros of two ages, Lhe older much resembling 
a kind of troktolite On microscopic examination it proves to 
be chiefly plagioclase felspar, augitic minerals (including dial- 
lagc), and olivine partially converted into serpentine There is 
a red and a green variety. The newer, a coarser variety, ap¬ 
pears to lie of the same age as the other veins on the coast, and 
connected with the main mass Some remarkable changes have 
taken place in this also. In certain places it exhibits a separa¬ 
tion 01 Its mineral constituents, causing it to resemble a foliated 
rock This Is proved to be due to pressure at ngbt angles to 
the structure The minerals also arc often changed The fel¬ 
spar is replaced by a white granular mineral resembling haus- 
sunte , the diallage (which occurs sometimes in very large 
crystals) is often partially, or even wholly, converted Into rather 
minute crystalline hornblende In these specimens there is no 
olivine to be distinguished. The great mass, however, is rich m 
olivine, yet a weathered specimen /rum it, resembling in aspect 
the gabbro of the veins, does not show olivine Ilcnco the 
author believes that in certain cases the olivine, instead of being 
converted into serpentine, aids in forming the hornblende 
Further, (here are dykes and veins over the same area of a dark 
trap. Some of these are augitic, others hornblendic. The 
author believes that at any rate in certain of these the horn¬ 
blende is of sccomlaiy formation. On the west coa^t are veins of 
granite , those on the east coast, said to be granite, prove, on 
careful examination, to be altered rock, remarkably like granite 
veins, but not really such. In discussing the origin of the ser¬ 
pentine the author called atlention to a structure commonly seen, 
which appeared to be a true " fluidal structure ” He then de¬ 
scribed the result of microscopic examination of many specimens of 
the lizard and some other serpentines Commencing with slightly 
altered Iherzolite (from the Ariege), he traced ihe change through 
the older gabbro of Coverack to the serpentine rock of that place, 
which contains a large quantity of unaltered olivine ; and so to 
other serpentines in which the olivine ih quite replaced by the 
mineral serpentine He described also the mode of the change. 
The olher minerals found in the serpentine rock are enstatite, 
varieties of nugite, and occasionally a fair quantity of picotite, 
with, of course, oxides of iron Hence he concluded that, as 
had been already shown as regards some other serpentines, that 
of the lizard was the result of the hydrous alteration of an olivine 
rock, such as lhcrzolite —O11 certain ancient devitrified pitch- 
stones and perlites from the Lower Silurian district of Shrop¬ 
shire, by S. Allport, F. G.S. 

Physical Society, June 9 —Prof. G C. Foster, president, 
in the chair.—The follow ing candidates were elected members 
of the Society —Mr W H. Norlhcott and Mr L. J Whalley 

_Mr. S P. Thompson read a paper on interference fringes 

within the Nicol prism, After referring to the original paper 
by the inventor In 1828, in which this phenomenon wns referred 
to, he gave a general description of it prior to explaining the 
cause, IT lhe “ field” ol a Nicol be explored by the eye it will 
be seen to be bordered on one side by a margin of violet-blue 
light, and on the other, when thfe light passes obliquely through 


the prism, by an orange band within which lie a series of coloured 
fringes ; these latter are very clearly seen with monochromatic 
light, when a second set, within the blue band, also appears. 
The author showed that these two sets are due to interference 
taking place within the film of balsam at the critical anple of 
total reflexion for ordinary and extraordinary rays respectively, 
they are therefore analogous to the interference bands in a thin 
film, placed beneath a prism of a more highly refracting sub¬ 
stance and occurring just within the limit of total internal reflec¬ 
tion, as first observed by Sir W Herschel At the conclusion 
of the scientific business of the Society, a special general meeting 
was held. 

Royal Microscopical Society, June 6—Dr Robt. Braith- 
waite, vice-president, in the chair—Six new fellows were 
elected, and M L'Abbe Kenard wai elected an honorary fellow 
of the Society —A paper by the Rev. J DeUaulx on the thermo¬ 
dynamic origin of tnc Brownian motion was read by the secre¬ 
tary, and described the observations of the author with regard to 
the motion of fluid m rock caviues and molecular motion gene¬ 
rally, with a view to establish the theory that it was due to the 
action of temperature The observations had been suggested by 
the study of Crookes’s radiometer —A letter from Mr. H. C. 
Sorby on the subject was also read to the meeting, and Mr. 
Hartley described his experiments which led to the same conclu¬ 
sions The meeting was then adjourned until October. 

Edinburgh 

Royal Society, June 4 —Prof Kelland m the chair —SirC 
Wyvdle Thomson read a paper on the structure and relations of 
the genus llolypus —Mr. Alexander Buchan, M.A., secretary 
to tne Scuttish Meteorological Society, communicated the second 
part of his investigations of the diurnal oscillations of the baro¬ 
meter l(e slated that the summer months of the northern 
hemisphere as indicated by the barometer were May, June, and 
July, the winter months being November, December, and 
January, both corresponding with the sun's declination. He 
has now results of the dady baromeLnc readings from upwards 
of Iio stations at different parLs of the earth's surface His in¬ 
vestigations showed that a long-continued senes of observations 
was absolutely necessary to nhow the peculiarities of the baro¬ 
metric curve For instance, three years' observations gave in 
the case of Great Britain only the broadest characteristics He 
found that no theory as yet propounded would explain the 
diurnal oscillations of the barometer, and that as more /acts were 
obtained the difficulty of framing a satisfactory theory was greatly 
increased —In his paper on the air dissolved 111 sea water, Mr. 
J. Y Buchanan stated that the result ot the analysis he has as 
yet made of the specimens of the air dissolved in sea-water which 
were collected in the recent Challenger expedition, tends to show 
that as regards surface-water least air was dissolved where the 
temperature was highest, e.g , near the equator, and most where 
the temperature was least, as in the polar sea As regards the 
percentage of oxygen present at hfferent depths it diminishes 
from the surface to a depth of 300 fathoms and increases from 
Lhat point to lower depths. Prof. Tait communicated two 
laboratory notes , (1) Two plates either of the same or different 
metal* were placed very close to one another but insulated and 
one of them raised in temperalure a difference of potential was 
produced, which was capable of producing a current mea¬ 
surable by a sensitive galvanometer (2) He had seen m 
Dr blair’s 11 Scientific Aphorisms" a hypothesis Lo account fur 
gravitation very like that of Lesage’s ultramundane corpuscles, 
which Blair slated was suggested to him by Newton's works, 
and Prof Tait was anxious Lo ascertain if any part of it was due 
to Lesage or wm entirely original Prof. Tait laid on the table 
on algebraic identity which could be used to sum various senes. 

Dublin 

Royal Society, May 21.—Prof J Emerson Reynolds, 
M B , in lhe chair —The following papers were read .—On 
some measurements of the polarisation of light coming from the 
moon and from the planet Venus, by Earl Rosse, F.R S. 
Lord Roue gave the results at which he had already arrived from 
a very large number of observations on the polarisation of light 
from particular parts of the moon's surface made in the years 
1872, 1873, 1874, and 1875, and which are anil in progress. 
The observations indicate that the polarisation of the light 
coming from the plains is greater than that of Lhe light coming 
from the mountainous regions.—Notes on the Crustacea of 
Ireland, by Mr. William Andrews. An account of the rarer 
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species found on the Irish coasts —On the substitution of an 
alkaline base in chlonmetry, by Mr. J. Smyth, FC.S, The 
author treats bleaching lime with an alkaline carbonate, and thus 
obtains the chlorine in a more convenient form for tetration — 
On a specimen of quartz with a pearly lustre, by Mr. R. J Moss, 
F.C S The faces of the pyramidal crystals, of which the speci¬ 
mens consist, possess a laminated structure, which causes a very 
perfect reflection of light. The larainse consist of quartz exclu¬ 
sively. Mr Moss concludes that this novel variety of quartz 
must be regarded as a modification of cup-quartz, the laminated 
structure being the result of periodic interruptions in the growth 
of the crystals —An account of recent attempts lo obtain water 
by deep wells under London, by Prof. Hull, F R S. The 
author referred principally to the scientific results of the recent 
boring at Messrs Meux’s brewery.—On a remarkable action of 
light on certain organo-metallic bodies, by Prof J Emerson 
Reynolds, M D. The author described a number of experi¬ 
ments with mercuric ethide and its homologues, and showed 
that the pure ethide when sealed up in a tube and exposed to 
light for some months is wholly decomposed into mercury and 
nearly pure liquid hydrocarbon —On the penetration of heat 
across Crookes's layer, by Mr G. Johnstone Stoney, F R S The 
author described the way in which heat is transferred across the 
vacuous spaces in Crookes's radiometers, lie traced the laws 
under which this transfer of heat Lakes place, and showed that 
they are different from Lhe already-known laws of radiation, 
convection, conduction, and contact. Mr Stoney suggests that 
the newly-discovered mode of conveying heat should be called 
penetration. He showed that a large body of observations were 
made more than thirty years ago by De La Frovostaye and De 
Sains upon heat conveyed in this way, but without its theory 
being understood Unexplained observations made by Dulong 
and Petit, Grove, and other physicists also admitted of interpre¬ 
tation by the ncwly-discovered laws. Mr Geo M Fitzgerald 
was the first to observe that the important results obtained by De 
La Provostaye and De Sams were due to this cause, and it was 
by him that they were brought under Mr. Stoney’s notice 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, June 4 —M. Fchgot in the chair.— 
The following papers were read —Preliminary reply to obser¬ 
vations by M. Mouchez on the “Nouvelle Navigation,” by M 
Villarceau —On the densities of vapour, by M. H Sainte Claire 
Deville —Researches on the law of Avogadro, by M. Wurtz.— 
On the atomic notation, reply to M Benhelot by M. Wurtz.— 
Atoms and equivalents, reply to M Wurtz, by M. Berthelot— 
Reply to M Fizcau, by M Berthelot —On the parallel striae fre¬ 
quently presented by Lhe surface of fragments of diamonds of the 
carbonado variety, and on their imitation by m^ps of artificial 
friction, by M Daubree. These stmc seem to show that frag¬ 
ments, now sparsely scattered, must have been at one time, before 
they were thrust up to the surface, in contact with one another and 
exerting mutual pressure.—On the regeneration of the red blood 
corpuscles in frogs after considerable haemorrhage, by M. Vulpian. 
The corpuscles result from evolution of small colourless spheroidal 
nucleated cells, which become discoid, then ovaJ, and a little 
before they reach the size of red corpuscles, they produce hemo¬ 
globin —M. Gervais announced the receipt of a fresh batch of 
natural history specimens (chiefly birds and insects) from the 
Japanese Government. He remarked on some skeletons of 
Cetaceans.—On the true number of elementary co-vanants of a 
system of two binary biquadratic forms, by Mr. Sylvester.—On 
the spectrum of Winnecke’s comet, by P. SecchL His experi¬ 
ments lead him to think it similar Lo that of other comets, and 
to have for base carbonic oxide.—On some metallic selenmrets 
and tellurcts, by M. Margottet —Study on oxides of iron, by 
M. Moissan lie believes the pyrophorus of magnum U formed 
in great part of pyrophoric protoxide of iron,—On the pre¬ 
paration and composition of emetine, by MM. Lefort and 
Wurtz Emetine does not form basic salts, at least in the con¬ 
ditions in which it is ordinarily obtained.—Reproduction of 
albue, by M Hautefcuille Albite may be easily had by heating 
to a dark red a mixture of tungstic acid and a very alkaline 
silico-aluminate of soda —Strontian , its diffusion in mineral 
and organic nature at the present epoch and in the series of 
geological Limes; consequences relative to saliferous mineral 
water*, by M. DienUfait Intrr aha , of eight hundred springs 
coming under the designation of saliferous waters, there are only 
forty-four in which strontian has not been found,—On the affinity 
of blood corpuscles for carbonic acid, by MM. Mathieu and 


Urbain. A reply to M. Frederieq, who holds that the CO! is ex¬ 
panded in the plasma, not fixed by the globules. The authors 
cite figures to show that the globules of hone blood can fix about 
twice as much CO 0 as Lhe serum. Some substances (as ether) 
increase the absorbing power for O and C 0 2 , others (as 
alum) dimmish it —Experimental studies on regeneration of 
cartilaginous and osseous tissues by M. Peyrand —Historical 
remarks on the theory of movement of one or Beveral bodies, 
of constant or variable forms, in an incompressible fluid 
(continued), by M Bjerknes —Comparative study of experiments 
by day and by night made by MM. Perrier and Bassot, by M. 
Perrier The mean errors of an isolated observation for the day 
and the night, are of the same order of magnitude. The errors 
arising from the atmosphere are compensated better in night than 
in day observations.—Siphon barometers whose indications are 
not influenced by variations of temperature, by M. Gautier.— 
Observations on a note of M. Yvon on nitrates of bismuth, by 
M. DiLte.—Combinations of quercite with butyric and acetic 
acids, by M Pruiuer.—Investigation of salicylic acid in wines 
and urine, by M. Robmet—Observations on M. Bert’s experi¬ 
ments on anthraeic disease, by M. Davaine,—Experiments 
showing that there la not in toxical putrefied blood, liquid or 
solid virus without organic ferments, by M. Feltz,—On various 
specimens of Brazilian clay and coal, by M. Guignet —Female 
flowers of Cord sites, by M Renault.—Result of geological 
explorations in 1875-76 m connection with the channel railway, 
by MM. Potier and De iLapparent —Researches on the vitality of 
spermatozoids of trout, by M Heneguy They resist the action 
of alcohol and anesthetics in such quantity as would kill t 
infusoria.—Determinations of ammonia in the air and the 
meteoric water of Montsouns, by M Levy 

Geneva 

Physical and Natural History Society, April 5 —Prof 
Forel gave an account of his observations on the transparency 
of the waters of the Lake of Geneva Thu transparency, much 
greater in winter than in summer, 13 modified very suddenly at 
the two periods of its annual variation. The changes of tempe¬ 
rature are insufficient to account for the phenomenon. On filter¬ 
ing Lhe water of the lake, M Forel found in suspension fine 
particles almost exclusively organic, and proved that their pro¬ 
portion increases with the number of strata at different densities.— 
M Theod TurTettini described the discovery which he had made of 
a freezing mixture of chloride ofmagneBium and snow, which gave 
a temperature of - 34 0 C.—Prof Wartmann announced a senes 
of researches undertaken by him which enabled him to under¬ 
stand the extra-polar-denvation of currents traversing mercurial 
conductors —M. Duby spoke of the capture of certain insects by 
the Fttunia and the part played by the sticky glands m this 
respect 

Rome 

R. Accademla dei Lmcci, April S.—Influence of nicotine 
on the animal organism, by M. Corso. The increase of blood 
pressure may be obtained without preserving intact the vaso¬ 
motor centre It is not due to reflex action. The first effect of 
nicotine on the pupil is dilatation —The president (M. Sella) 
read a necrological notice on Prof. Panceri,—Considerations on 
specific heat, by M. Cerruti —The Roman Tuscia and the Tolfa 
(continued), by M Ponza.—A memoir by M. Bagnia was pre¬ 
sented, containing illustrations of a first hundred cryptogams 
from the Agro Romano, studied by him — M Volpicelii replied 
to M. Cantoru’s recent objections to the electrostatic doctrine of 
MelloDL 
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THE ORGANISATION OF NATURAL HIS¬ 
TORY MUSEUMS 

T HE two questions connected with museum reform 
more especially demanding attention relate to their 
resources and their organisation 

Provincial museums are very generally either the 
property of societies the funds of which are expended 
mainly in publishing memoirs, or are cairied on in con¬ 
nection with free libraries, With regard to the first, it 
is impossible that adequate means should be forthcoming 
for their efficient maintenance, and with regard to the 
second the library, as a rule, swallows up an inordi¬ 
nate share of the funds provided by a rate. Some 
are connected with teaching bodies. In nearly all cases 
they are poverty-stricken and largely dependent on 
casual benevolence for their support and increase It is 
surely only just and fair that the funds necessary for 
making them efficient should be provided out of the 
public purse since they are for the public weal, as is the 
case in all other countries except our own. I do not ad¬ 
vocate that the whole burden of this should fall on the 
public , it should certainly be borne in part by private 
individuals, who, if experience in other things be worth 
anything, arc ready to subscribe liberally when a clear 
case has been made out that their liberality will be of 
practical use. The relation which the museum of natural 
history at Lyons bears to the Socict 6 dcs Amis des 
Sciences Naturelles illustrates my meaning, for while 
supported by the Municipality, it is largely indebted to 
the Society for the purchase of new and rare specimens. 
Why should not similar associations for similar ends be 
formed in connection with every important museum in 
this country ? A well-arranged museum of any size is of 
necessity costly, and to be well officered must offer in¬ 
ducements other than those which tempt the badly-edu¬ 
cated, the mere enthusiast, or the worsted in the struggle 
for life. 

The abnormal connection between museums and li¬ 
braries should be severed, as it is to be severed in the 
case of the national collections, because they have no 
real connection with one another. The officer who has 
the care of both, if they be of any size, cannot in the 
nature of things perform satisfactorily what he undertakes 
If he give up his mind to the library he will probably 
neglect the natural history, or vice versd. To this cause 
the chaotic state of many of our museums is to be 
assigned, A curator has not merely to catalogue and 
arrange, but he has to master thoroughly the collections 
under his charge, and in this respect he differs essentially 
from a librarian. A museum is one thing, and a library 
is quite another thing. 

The Public Libraries Act of 1855 has certainly failed 
10 far as relates to the establishment of museums, if the 
rapid development of other means of advancing know¬ 
ledge during the last twenty-two years be taken into 
account. 

On the very difficult question of museum buildings, (t 
seems to me that the maximum amount of space and of light 
Vol. xvi.—No, 399 


obtainable at the lowest cost consistent with good work 
should be the chief end, rather than a building with a fine 
outside. As a rule we content ourselves with mere exter¬ 
nals Well-supported collections in a big barn or an 
old cotton-mill aTe more likely to be useful than a grand 
building on which the greater part of the funds are likely 
to be spent to the starving of the museum within. This 
fact is fully recognised in the United States. In our 
wealthy centres of population there is no reason why we 
should not have large collections adequately housed, as is 
the case very generally on the Continent. 

Thebest internal organisation of a museum which occurs 
to me js that which preserves as far as possible the con¬ 
tinuity that exists both in nature and art, and in which 
the departments are arranged in the following order — 

1 Mineralogy and crystallography and petrology, in¬ 
cluding mineral products used in the arts This should be 
approached from the point of view offered by chemistry. 

2 Paleontology, illustrating the ancient history of life 
on the earth from the Eozoon to the beginning of the 
historical period, and consisting of fossils arranged stra- 
tigraphically, and divided as far as possible into three 
divisions within the limits of each group—the fauna and 
flora of the sea, of the fresh water, and of the land. 
Under this head prehistoric arch,oology js included 

3 Botany 

4 Zoology —In this department it is wholly unneces¬ 
sary to have every species mounted. The birds may very 
conveniently be represented by one stuffed specimen of 
a class, family, or genus, while the species are preserved 
for reference, and the skins occupy a small space in 
drawers, as in Dr. Sclater's collection at the Zoological 
Society 

4 A —Comparative osteology and anatomy are the 
natural offshoots of zoology, ranking under that head I 
cannot, however, agree with those who hold that they 
should form part of the zoological senes, since their chief 
value consists in their comparison with the like parts of 
other creatures Were the collections of the Royal Col¬ 
lege of Surgeons arranged in the same cases with the 
zoology of the British Museum dissections and bones of 
lions say with stuffed lions—they would at once lose their 
teaching value. 

5. Ethnology, worked out as it is now being done by 
Mr. Franks in the British Museum, and Dr. Bastian in 
the Imperial Museum at Berlin 

6. Art. 

This scheme is applicable to museums large and 
small 

In founding provincial museums the fauna, flora, and 
geognosy of the surrounding districts should receive the 
first attention, and to these may be added, if possible, a 
general collection. In all cases they should be connected 
with teaching. The principle of co-operation should be 
freely brought into play, and casts of the more important 
objects in each should be made for exchange and distri¬ 
bution. Each museum should be available for the general 
public, the local societies, and the teaching bodies of the 
place, schools, colleges, and the like. Were we to expend 
as much common sense and energy in this direction as in 
most others we should soon see our museums important 
instruments in spreading culture, and in a very different 
position to that which they now hold in relation to those 
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of other countries, in many ways worse off than our own. 
The subject is well worth the attention of all who have at 
heart the higher education of the people. 

W. Boyd Dawkins 


THE CARBONIFEROUS FLORA OF CENTRAL 
FRANCE 

Flore Carbomflre du Departement de la Loire et du 

Centre de la France. Par Cynile Grand' Eury, Ingd- 

nieur h. St. Etienne. (Impnmerie Nationale, Paris ) 
HIS work consists of three quarto volumes, the first 
of which is devoted to the plants, the second to the 
geology of the districts under consideration, and the third 
forms an atlas with thirty-four plates of fossil plants and 
four large 11 tableaux,” in which the author has “restored” 
the plants he has described according to his own ideas of 
their morphology 

It is very obvious that the carboniferous plants of one 
district cannot be received as altogether typical of those 
occurring at other and distant localities. Hence such 
publications as those of Dr. Dawson and Prof. Newbury 
in America, and the volumes of M. Grand' Eury, are 
extremely valuable to the English pal^eo-botanists They 
tend to preserve him from the one-sided habit of vicwwg 
the subject which he is apt to contract when only study¬ 
ing the types occurring in his own coal-fields. But apart 
from this M. Grand' Eury’s work has an independent 
value, especially in some departments in which he has 
made important additions to our stock ‘ of knowledge. 
This is especially the case with his investigations amongst 
the hitherto obscure plants known as FlabelIan«E and 
Cordaites, as well as amongst some remarkable sporange- 
bearing ferns. 

Our knowledge of Cordaites has hitherto been most 
vague ; but M. Grand' Eury has fortunately obtained 
some beautiful specimens in which not only the leaves 
are attached to the stems of several species, but in some 
he also finds what he believes, I think justly, to be 
male and female organs of reproduction, thus estab¬ 
lishing the point that these plants were moncecious 
Phanerogams. These organs are slender spikes, some 
of which support small scaly buds lodged in the axils of 
bracts, and which the author believes to have been 
anthenferous. Others bear single seeds in each axil. 
Some of the spikes are affirmed to be those of Antho- 
lithes, and the seeds to be identical with Cardiocarpus. 
The stems which bear these reproductive structures have 
a Stembergian pith, surrounded by an exogenous woody 
zone inclosed within a distinct bark, which latter appears 
to have consisted of more than one layer. M. Grand’ Eury 
concludes that these plants were Conifers, of which the 
well-known Dadoxylons were the ligneous axes, and that 
the type which survived for a time in some of the 
Ulmanmee of the Lechstein, and in the Albertia of the 
Tnassic rocks. [ see nothing, however, in his figures and 
descriptions leading me to conclude that they are identical 
with our British Dadoxylous. 

The new ferns described by the author are equally 
remarkable. They include numerous forms of Pecoptens, 
with very peculiar son approaching those of the Marat- 
tiaces. Some of these fronds he associates unhesitatingly 
with Psaroxuus and other stems of tree-ferns. The author's 


researches on the above subjects have been conducted 
under most favourable conditions, of which he has availed 
himself in a praiseworthy manner. 

When we come to the debateable subjects of Calamites, 
Lepidodendron, Sigillarix, and Asterophyllites I am 
obliged to use different language. On these points the 
author adopts substantially the ideas of Brongniart. 
Thus he distinguishes beLween Calamites and Calamo- 
dendron, making the former an equisetaceous plant and 
the latter a gymnospermous one. I cannot understand 
how any one can do this in the face of our present know¬ 
ledge of the facts. 

In external form the supposed Calamites and Calamo- 
dendra exhibit precisely the same appearances. All 
these appearances are explained in the most exact man¬ 
ner by the internal structure of the many illustrative 
specimens which we now possess, and which demonstrate 
that we only have one type of organisation. Further, 
what are called Calamites by the school to which our 
author belongs are amongst the most abundant of the 
plants furnished by our coal-shales, and there is nothing 
to prevent their being equally common in the Oldham 
and other beds, in which all the plants retain their inter¬ 
nal structure, if they existed as an independent type. But 
the moment we find a Calamitean plant with organisation 
it proves to be a Calamodendron. Even M. Grand' Eury 
is compelled to admit 11 ll est au moms surprenant que 
Ton n’ait pas mis la mam sur un Calamite avec la struc¬ 
ture conservde” Very surprising, indeed, considering 
that we have obtained such numbers of these plants with 
structure from Oldham, Halifax, and Autun, as well as, 
though less abundantly, from Burntisland. The conclu¬ 
sion to be drawn is too obvious to need reiteration. 

Imbued with these ideas respecting Calamites and 
Calamodcndra, it was inevitable that M. Grand' Eury 
should fall into error respecting Asterophyllites. These 
plants are regarded by his school as the branches and 
leaves of Calamites. Hence he could not recognise as 
Asterophyllites any plant which had not a Calamitean 
axis But I have shown that Asterophyllites has not 
such a structure, but one identical with Ihe very different 
one of Sphenophyllum M Grand' Eury escapes the 
difficulty by contending that my plants are not Astero- 
phylhtes, but Sphenophylla. This is certainly not the 
case. Brongniart has clearly defined the latter genus a 
possessing 6-8 or 10 truncate cuneiform leaves ; and after 
referring to the fructification of Sphenophyllum, he cor¬ 
rectly says “ Ce mode de fructification, malgrd I'ob- 
scuritd qui environne encore sa vraie structure, est trop 
analogue h. celui des Asterophyllites pour qu'on puisse 
douter de 1 'aifinitd de ces deux genres." This conclusion 
is precisely identical with mine. Instead of 6-fi or 10 
leaves in each verticil, my plants have 18 or 20 These 
leaves are linear, not cuneiform ; and as my next 
memoir will demonstrate even more clearly than I have 
yet done, each leaf had a single central vascular bundle 
instead of the two or t more invariably seen in Spheno¬ 
phyllum. 

In his views respecting the relations of Sigillaria and 
Lepidodendron, M. Grand 1 Eury also clings to the old 
Brongmartian ideas promulgated in bygone years. M. 
Brongniart and M. Renault have described the organisa¬ 
tion of two Sigiilanan fragments, S. tleqans and S . 
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spifiulosa % and have concluded that whilst their Diploxy- 
loid organisation differs from that of the Lepidodendra J 
it justifies the conclusion that Sigillanfe were not lycopo- 
diaceous but gymnospermous plants. But 1 have already 
shown that several indisputable Lepidodendra have pre¬ 
cisely the same organisation. Hence I contend that 
Brongmart's reasons for separating these plants have no 
existence, and consequently his conclusions must be 
abandoned, M Grand' Eury, forgetting this part of my 
work, and only remembering that 1 have also described 
the bark of a true Syringodendroid Sigillana, and shown 
that it is identical in every feature with the corresponding 
tissue in Lepidodendra, says that 1 have arrived at iny 
conclusion “ par des faits Isolds d’apres l'analogue de 
l'dcorce, et non par des exemples complets rdumssant les 
caract&res extdrieura aux caractisrcs lntdneurs” How, in 
the face of my published memoirs, my friend could make 
so eironeous a statement, 1 am at a loss to conceive 

I should have felt it necessary to have subjected the 
volumes under consideration to an incisive criticism on 
these and some similar points, were it not that he kindly 
allows me to quote from some letters which I have received 
from him In these communications he says — 11 Lcs 
points sur lcsquels nous diffdrons sont prccisdment ceux 
que je n'ai pas i 5 tudit 5 s '* Referring to facts which I have 
observed, he adds " Comme je n’avais pas ces faits pour 
me guider, j J ai conclu d'aprts ce que je connaissais bien j 
ct je ne suis pas fain dc conclure que je me suis trompd , 
dans ce cas nous aunons dans les Sigillaires et les Lepi- 
dodendrons des cryptogames excessivement elevdes en 
organisation; si elevdes qu’ils formalent, en quclque 
fa^on, une classe liitcrmddiare enlre ces plantcs et lcs 
Gymnospermes ” ** L'Association presque constantc des 
tnaciospores avee le ddbns des Sigdlaires est en favour 
de vos conclusions.” Quite in accordance with the above 
remarks are the following observations which the author 
makes in his volumes 11 II est au moms curieux que, ^ 
part le corps vasculaire, les autres parties des Sigdlaires 
soient semblablcs aux parties correspondantes des Lepi- 
dodendrons.” This is perfectly true with the exception 
that the vascular portions are less exceptional than M. 
Grand' Eury’s remarks imply. The Sigillanan stem is 
merely that of Lepidodendron Harcourtn, with an addi¬ 
tional exogenous vascular zone interposed between that 
d the Lepidodendron and its investing coitex, and 
’which I find in other true Lepidodendra. If all the 
plants of the coal-measures which possess a similar exo¬ 
genous zone are to be transfeired from the cryptogamic 
to the phanerogamic group, there will be few cryptogams 
left in the carboniferous rocks beyond Lepidodendron 
Harcourtii and the ferns. M. Grand* Eury concludes 
his notice of the Sigillari® by a remark which I fully 
endorse; "Seulement je crains d’avoir tirades conse¬ 
quences trop completes de ces indices insuffisants, dont 
je n'aurais peut-£tre ajqrs mcme dCi parler que pour dvcdler 
Vattention des observateurs sur une solution possible du 
plus important probl&me de la paldontologie vdgdtale." 

Having thus indicated some very important points 
respecting which I am compelled to differ from M, 
Grand' Eury, I can with the sincerest truth again 
express my sense of the value of this new contri¬ 
bution to the study of the* carboniferous flora, and 
of the praiseworthy perseverance with which (he author 


has laboured for many years in collecting his materials. 
The most prominent fact which the work reveals is the 
remarkable abundance of the Cordaites in the coal- 
measures of Central France, compared with what we see 
in England. In some districts, as M. Grand* Eury 
informs us, the coal is almost entirely composed of their 
dlbrts. I have met with nothing like this in Great 
Britain, but it is in strict accordance with what we know 
of the distribution of living plants, that whilst similar 
types maybe expected to be met with over wide geo¬ 
graphical areas, some forms will predominate in one 
region, whilsL in other localities different types will 
prevail ; hence the materials out of which coal has been 
found must have been widely different at these various 
spots. 

The plates with which the above work is illustrated are 
extremely beautiful, as is usually the case with the pro¬ 
ductions of the French lithographers. 

W C Williamson 

OUR BOOR SHELF 

Annies do Observaiorto do Infante D. Luiz. Magnetismo 

Trrrestf e Lisboa, 1876 

This part of the Annals of the Lisbon Observatory is a 
continuation of those noticed in Nature, vol xm. p. 301, 
The results for the magnetic declination arc carried 
forward from 1867 to 1871, while some include the means 
from 1858 to 1875 This is the case for the secular 
change and annual variation Mr Capello found pre¬ 
viously that the north end of the declination magnet 
approached the north at the rate of 5'91 yearly (1858- 
1868) The results he now divides into two sene*, 1858 to 
1866, with a rate of 5-'46, and 1B66 to 1875, with a rate of 
7 '64 yearly. 

The yearly means are deduced from observations at 
S A.M and 2 PM Mr. Cnpello has also shown that the 
diurnal law of disturbance appears to be different at 
Lisbon in different years of the decennial period 1 In this 
case, even if two observations daily were otheiwisc suffi¬ 
cient to give accurate means, or means strictly compa¬ 
rable fiom year to year, the varying effect of the disturb¬ 
ance on the observations at the two hours mentioned 
would of itself interfere with this comparability It is 
probably for these reasons thit the yearly means at 
Lisbon do rot appear to show the small decennial in¬ 
equality in the secular movement first indicated by me 
in 1857, and afterwards discovered by Hansteen and 
Lloyd. 

Mr. Capello has repeated discussions for the magnetic 
disturbances with the increased materials in his posses¬ 
sion, He had observed in a preceding number of the 
Annals , that many observations which were considered 
disturbed (that is to say, which differed from the means 
for the hours by 2 '26 or more) really belonged to diurnal 
variations which were regular, only larger than usual, and 
it was pointed out in Nature (in the notice cited above) 
that one cause of these excessive deviations would be 
found in the superposed lunar actions. Mr. Capello now 
finds that a great majority of these quasi-solar disturb¬ 
ances are rather to be considered due to the moon. 
This conclusion induces me to believe that if Mr. Capello 
had the necessary aid to perform the calculations for the 
lunar diurnal variations for each month, and for different 
positions of the moon, as well as for other investigations, 
the Lisbon observations could not fail to add many im¬ 
portant scientific results to those already published. 

John Allan Broun 

Incidents in the Biography of Dust By H. P. Malet. 

(London : Triibner and Co.) 

The first impression one geta of this book is that of i 
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kind of nightmare It begins by personifying dust and 
makes 11 us dusts ” utter a great deal of incoherent talk 
which changes somehow into the voice of the writer 
himself, who by and by fades into Prof Tyndall, then 
into 11 a weekly paper, Punch" then through Hugh Miller 
and the Holy Scriptures into the familiar tones of Mr 
Henry Woodward, F.K S , who gives way to the dusts 
again, and so on. The first impression, too, deepens 
upon further perusal. One never can be quite sure who 
is speaking, whether Lhe “ we" is the editorial pronoun 
or marks the utterances of the personified dust-motes, 
Someiimes, indeed, by a kind of feeble and perhaps, un¬ 
conscious pun, it means both the author and 1 us dusts ,” 
as where a sentence begins (p 107), 11 Of all the autho¬ 
rities we have ever rested on, Sir Charles Lyell has 
described mountain formation most accurately” Or 
again tf Mrs. Somerville is a favouiiie authoress, we 
seldom find a protracted rest upon hei volumes” The 
writer seems to have made a very hearty meal on all 
kinds of miscellaneous geological and other scientific and 
literary food The variety and amount of the viands 
have been too much for him Hence the wild specu¬ 
lations, the grotesque theories, the pell-mell rush of 
changing subject through the 272 pages of this curious 
but dreary volume So completely has the nightmare 
taken possession of the author that in his frenzy he for¬ 
gets the composition of the very air he breathes, and 
sententiously announces that while “ the eaith consists of 
air, water, and dust,” the “air 15 composed chiefly of 
oxygen, hydrogen, and carbonic-acid gases” We would 
venture to suggest a good application of oxygen and 
hydrogen in the form of a shower-bath as a corrective 
The book closes most appropriately with a spiritualistic 
stance, at which the thanmtis persona 1 are a Medium, 
Spirit of Socrates, and Dust. If the author would dis¬ 
card all this H plain language,” as he is facetiously pleased 
to call it, and tell us in simple straightforward English 
what it is all about, we should be prepared calmly to 
listen to him, but no more such " Biographies of Dust f ” 

Cfnniual Physic\ , By N N. Lubavin. First fascicule 

St Petersburg, 1876, 346 pp , in 8vo. (Russian.) 

The author has given in a handbook a description of the 
various physical phenomena which, without belonging to 
the true domain of chemistry, are nevertheless involved 
in all chemical processes, and which can adequately be 
described as physico-chemical These phenomena, of 
the highest importance foi the student of chemistry who 
15 interested in the phdosophy of his science, are dealt 
with at length by the author in a very lucid and plain 
style Without discussingadvanced theories, M. Lubavin, 
in this first fascicule (the second being in the press) gives 
us only facts, and in a condensed foim much useful in¬ 
formation. He lias carefully read what has been published 
in this department in France and Germany, but is not 
very familiar with our English works, except through 
German or French translations. 

Enutneracion de los Vertebrados Fvsties de Espaha . Por 
Don Salvador Calderon. (Madrid T. Fortanet, 1877 ) 

This is a tepnnt from the Anal de la Soc . Espafl . de 
Hist. Nat , tom v , of Senor Calderon's valuable catalogue 
of the vertebrate fossils hitherto discovered m Spain, with 
an introduction and accompanying remarks, As the 
catalogue and an abstract of the introduction to it have 
been published in the Quarterly ^Journal of the Geological 
Society of London during the present year, it will not be 
necessary for us to do more than to call attention to the 
appearance of the work in its more complete form. Some 
interesting questions are opened up by the author con¬ 
cerning the distribution of several interesting Miocene 
forms such as Sivathenum, Hyrenarctos, and Hipparion. 

* See also Froc Rpy. Soc. (March 1B76) Vol jimv p. 373. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[ The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents . Neither can he under take to return , 
or to eorreipond with the writers of rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications 
The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters as 
short as possible. The pressure on his space is so great that it 
is impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance even of com¬ 
munications containing interesting ana novel facts ,] 
Museum Reform 

Every one who puts faith in museums as educational engines 
muit be grateful to Prof Boyd Dawkins for ihc article on 
this subject in the number of Nature for May 31. That reform 
is pressingly needed in mosL of our provincial museums is a pro¬ 
position almost beyond question ; but how such reform can be 
best effected is a subject open to any amount of discussion. The 
primary difficulty in organising a museum is usually a difficulty 
of finance. Money, which measures all things, measures the 
curator’s power of procuring glass cases and suitable specimens. 
WherL, then, the resources of a museum are very limited, the 
greatest amount of good will probably be effected by confining 
attention to the formation of local collections. Such work, being 
restricted within a narrow sphere, may be done thoroughly, even 
in Lhe poorest museum Yet it ib work which wdl be valued by 
every true student of science. Prof. Blackie, in his 11 Self Cul- 
ture,” gives excellent advice when he says : M In order to assist 
in Torn ing habits of observation in this age of locomotion I 
should advise young men never to onut visiting the local museums 
of any district, as often as they may have an opportunity, and 
when there to confine their attention generally to that one thing 
which is the most characteristic of the locality ” Now it often 
happens that the things most characteristic of Lhe locality arc 
hardly thought worth exhibiting, and are precisely the things 
that we do not find in a provincial museum Only last week I 
had occasion to viBit a museum of thoroughly old fashioned type, 
and to my surprise I found that the mineral industries of the 
neighbourhood, though of great importance, were absolutely un¬ 
represented, whilst unlabelled curiosities collected from every 
quarter of the globe were heaped together in defiance of all 
principles of classification It is true there is great temptation 
for a curator to display a liLlle of everything, and a specimen 
from the Antipodes is no doubt regarded as a greater curiosity 
than a specimen from the neighbouring hills But if a small 
museum is to have any educational value worth naming, ita aims 
should be restricted, at least in the early stages of its develop¬ 
ment Many museums undoubtedly teach too little by attempting 
to teach too much 

Perhaps the chief cause of unsatisfactory arrangement in so 
many museums is to be found in the difficulty of curatorshJp, 
Most museums naturally take their complexion from those who 
have charge of them , if the curator, tor example, is a good 
entomologist, the collection of insects will be good; and so on. 
A general museum, indeed, needs a cuiator just a trifle less than 
omniscient Even where each department Is under charge ol 
iomc honorary specialist, it by no means follows that the greatest 
educational value is got out of the collections It seems to me 
that it would be an advantage, wherever practicable, to establish 
some kind of connection between the museum and the nearest 
college or other educational centre ; assuming, of course, that it 
is a centre of liberal education where science asserts its proper 
po&iLion. Just as lectures teach principally through the ear, so 
museums teach through ihe medium of the eye ; and those who 
have had most experience in oral teaching will probably be best 
qualified to assist in the oversight of an educational museum. 

Another direction in which most museums imperatively need 
reform is in the simple matter of labelling. Too often the 
visitor leaves without carrying away much information, simply 
because he is unable to interpret what he has seen. A curator 
can therefore hardly be too free In the use of descriptive labels. 
Large labels, no doubt, occupy s goad deal of space, and this 
can be ill spared in a crowded collection Nevertheless, I be 
lieve it is far better to exhibit only half the number of specimens, 
fully telling their own tales, than to cram the cases with speci¬ 
mens unnamed or only meagrely described. If a museum is to 
be of real value educationally, it must be made as far ns possible 
Its own interpreter. F. W. Rudleb. 

Scientific Club, Savlle Row 


I hope ventilation of this subject in the columns of Nature 
will direct attention to the necessity of more systematic arrange- 
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ment, and that governors will seek to redeem these institutions 
from the mere curiosity shop style into which too many have 
developed, and to render them valuable educational instruments 
Interested in geology, 1 have been pleased, in occasional visits 
with pupils to our local museums, to note the gain to accurate 
knowledge as the diagrammatic illustration of the text-book is 
exchanged for the fuller teaching of fossil and specimen, and 
where, to chronological and stratigTaphical plan, tne character¬ 
istic fossils are indicated by special labels, and the time range 
shown by variously coloured mounts, the advantage is consider¬ 
able I would further suggest the desirability of numbering im¬ 
portant ob|ects, as in a picture gallery, and furnishing the visitor 
with an attractive catalogue Where several museums exist in 
the same town could not the authorities, by mutual agreement, 
economise space and effort by division of labour, each one be¬ 
coming to some extent exhaustive in a special direction? 

In one of our beBt arranged museums I recently found, for 
pure want of room, Cambrian tnlobites associated with basic 
rocks, and a fossil neatly stowed away in a case of Vesuvian 
products. 

Bright, convenient, and well-keyed, our museums ought to 
increasingly attract students and gather in recruits from time to 
time from Jie inquiring public A good supply should in this, 
as in some other educational difficulties, create demand, and 
stimulate public sentiment until our museums become so com¬ 
modious and well-appointed as to bear comparison with the 
excellent models Prof. Dawkins refers to as established by our 
Continental neighbours , anil Lhe natural sciences gam in dignity 
amongst us until they enter into healthy rivalry with Lhe elder 
nnd established studies of numbers and letters 

Manchester, June 2 Wilt iam Gff 

I SEX with pleasure that l'rof Boyd Dawkins has again 
raised hia voice urging the importance of museums as a means of 
education, but aa there is one point regarding their management 
to which it may be useful to call attention, I shall be glad if you 
will allow me to do so through your pages 

Undoubtedly English museums compare most unfavourably 
with foieign ones, and this partly arises from the idea which is 
so prevalent that one man ought to be able to arrange and deter¬ 
mine anything from New Zealand birds, plants, or fossils to a 
collection ol Egyptun idols lhe consequence is that we see 
such incongruities as were pointed out by Prof Dawkins, to which 
I should like to add another, from one of the leading technical 
institutions of London , there a few years ago (and I suppose 
there are still), among building materials, some large Nummuhtes 
(a genus of fossil forammifera), marked portions of brick made 
by the Israelites for the Egyptians when they were allowed no 
straw 

In a middle-sized foreign town in any of the other civilised 
conntnes of Europe there is a ^nuseum in charge of men who 
have given their attention to various branches of science , even 
in Italy, which is much behind in this matter of museums, we 
Pnd in such towns as Turin a well-arranged museum with a con 
siderable staff of curators, with the minerals in the hands of one 
man, the fossils 111 another, the vertebrates have, I believe, two or 
Ihreft of the staff to work at them, while the invertebrates are in 
the hands or another, and in the sune way the historical and 
tschnical portions arc no doubt under adequate management. 

When we turn back to England we find such a humiliating 
thing as a town like Manchester with no museum worthy of a 
fourth-rate town. 

It will no doubt be some Lime before tlieir importance is fully 
recognised and therefore as museums arc likely lo be for a lonp 
bme insufficiently manned, might it not be a great advantage if 
a number of local museums joined together to employ specialists 
to determine different gioups ? Such work might no doubt be 
done very cheaply, for such men would often be glad of Lhe 
opportunity of so much material passing through their hands, 

A naturalist who wap making any group, such as coial.s or 
crusucea, his subject, might visit the museums and would in a 
very short lime be able to determine and a;range the greater 
part of the local collection, and might have Lhose which required 
further research sent up to London for investigation at leisure 
Upon the completion of his tour. Arthur Wm. Waters 
Alderley Edge 

' The Antiquity of Man 

^ Having carefully perused the proceedings that took place at 
th^ recent “ Conference " on the subject of the antiquity of 


man at Lhe Anthropological Institute, I confess to a feeling of 
disappointment I had looked, if not for new geological facts, 
at least for something novel in the treatment of what was already 
known, instead of which the geological speakers seem, for the 
most part, to have merely reiterated opinions with which their 
names have been for some time identified Thus my able 
opponent, Prof Boyd Dawkins, does no more than restate views 
and conclusions which have already been controverted more 
than once, and to which, therefore, I need not reply here, as m 
bo doing I should be only summarising what has been stated at 
length elsewhere. Mr. Dawkins’s “case" and my own are 
now so fully before our fellow-hammerers that we may be well 
content to leave them for judgment to the future—a future which 
is probably not far off Prof Prestwich, again, while quite open 
to conviction that man may have lived in England m pre-glacial 
times, is yet strongly of opinion Lhat all the human relics hitherto 
obtained in the south of England are of post-glaiial age, because 
they occur In deposits that overlie " the boulder-clay." Now 
this conclusion would certainly follow if it could be shown 
that Lhe 11 chalky boulder-clay " of East Anglia represents, as 
l'rof Prcstwich thinks it does, the glacial period Unfortu¬ 
nately it only represents one phase of that period There is an 
older boulder-clay than that “chalky till, and there are two 
separate boulder-clays which are , as Mr. S V Wond 

has demonstrated The East Anglian Lhalky boulder-clay was 
laid down, as I believe, during the climax of glacial cold, and is 
consequently much older than the upper boulder-clays that occupy 
the surface of Scotland and the North of England For the evi¬ 
dence which has weighed wilh me in coming to this conclusion 
I must refer Prof Prestwich Lo the account of the English glacial 
deposits, which is given in the second edition of my work on the 
Icc Age The proofs and argument are too long to recapitu¬ 
late here That the East Anglian chalky till belongs to a much 
more ancient date than the upper boulder clays of Yorkshire and 
the North, must sLnke anyone who will take the trouble to com¬ 
pare them The East Anglian deposit lias been subjected to 
long-continued and powerful erosiun, and everywhere bears the 
impress of extreme antiquity, while the younger tills of the North 
have a comparatively recent appearance Nor ib Lius by any 
means all, for between the accumulation of the chalky till and 
the formation of the most recent boulder-clay or till of the North 
there certainly intervened one mild inter-glacial period (There 
were in reality, as I believe, two such periods ) Now during 
the 11 last inter-glacial period"—that, namely, which preceded 
the deposition of the youngest boulder-clay of Yorkshire and the 
North—there certainly existed a land-surface in England over 
which the pleistocene mammalia roamed The proofs of this 
are found in certain fresh-water and estuarine deposits which are 
met with near Hull and elsewhere, and which have yielded 
mammalian remains, and thousands of Cyrena flummahs and 
other sheila Prof. Prestwich has himself described these beds 
and classified them as post-glacial. partly because they repose 
upon boulder-clay and partly on account of their fossil contents 
But since the date of Prof Prestwich’a visit to the locality in 
question, the section (near Burstwick) has been much better 
opened up, and now one may see resting upon these so-called 
fwst-glacial deposits a thuk mass of tumultuous boulder-clay This 
boulder-clay is in my opinion as truly lhe product of glacier-ice 
a*) any ground-moraine or till in Scotland, Norway, or Switzer¬ 
land, and points to a time when all Scotland and the northern 
districts ol ltngland, down as far as the valley of the Humber, 
were shrouded in snow and icc. 

With reference to the Tecent discoveries by Mr. Skertchly 
near Brandon, which Mr Evans and Prof Hughes have con¬ 
vinced themselves lend no support to the view that man is other 
than post-glacial, I would ask geologists to suspend their judg¬ 
ment until theyhave had an opportunity of hearing the other side. 
Let them exercise a Jitile of that “ caution" which Mr. Evans 
desiderates, and not too readily acquiesce in his and Trof. 
Hughes' ruling. Mr. Skertchly, who has mapped the ground 
about Brandon and Thetford, and whom we may suppose, there¬ 
fore, to be more Intimately acquainted with the geology of that 
district than either of his opponents, has no doubt that certain 
implement-bearing bnck-eartha are covered by boulder-clay in 
situ. 1 have also carefully examined the sections in question 
and feel quite sure that Mr. Skertchly is right, and that the 
overlying accumulation is a true glacial deposit, and an integral 
portion of the so-called chalky boulder-clay. Prof. Ramsay, 
who has likewise recently visited Brandon, la, I believe, of the 
same opinion. But the occurrence of dint implements under-, 
neath the chalky nil of East Anglia is, after all, no proof that 
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these relics are pre-glacial. The most one can say about them is 
simply this, that the folk who used Lhem lived in England before 
the climax of glacial cold. When human relics are got m beds 
of older date than those at Cromer, we shall then have a demon¬ 
stration of the pre-glacial age of man in Britain At the same 
time the presumption is (as many geologists will admit) that 
some portion of our ancient nvur-dnfts and cave-deposits with 
flint implements do really belong to pre-glacial tunes In short, 
afrer carefully reading the proceedings at the recent Conference, 

I find nothing to shake me in my present belief that none of the 
paleolithic deposits belongs to post-glacial times, but that all 
must be relegated to inter-glacial, and probably pre-glacial ages, 
and consequently that the palaeolithic is separated from the 
neolithic age by the intervention of the last cold period of the 
glacial epoch. My opinion, iherefore, is still as strong as ever 
tint “until we clearly understand what was the succession of 
changes during the ice age, it is premature to speculate upon the 
geological age of those deposes which yield the earliest tiaccs of 
man in Britain." In concluding, may I be allowed to suggest to 
the anonymous writer whose communication on the subject of the 
Antiquity of Man appears in Lhe number of this journal tor June 7, 
that before he again essays to criticise my views he might do 
well to become better acquainted with them James (Jeikie 

Berth, June 15 _ 

Lei orf your readers accept Lhe statements of Messrs. Evans 
mid Hughes respecting my discovery of flint tools beneaLh the 
gieat chalky boulder-clay, at announced in Nature last year, 
may I ask them to remember that as yet I have not published 
the evidence upon which I founded my Btatemcnt ? The delay 
has arisen from official and other causes , and although my paper 
is now written, it is, I have just learned, too late for reading 
during the present session at the Geological Society. Neither of 
the two genLlemen named is aware of the extent ol my evidence, 
for I have not, as yet, told any one about it, except the two geo¬ 
lists mentioned below As I shall show, there are now known 
to me about forty localities in which the brick-earths in quesLion 
occur, and in most of them their relation lo the boulder clay is 
veiy dear, and even m the two or three spots in winch ihat 
rock is not seen in the actual section, it overlies the implement 
beds near by on the same outcrop. The brick-earths have natu¬ 
rally suffered much denudation by the bouldcr-day, and 1 have a 
splendid series of sections showing every phase from almust un¬ 
disturbed material beneath the boulder-day Lo small fragments 
(boulders, id fact) in iliat deposit I wish, also, to state, that 
instead of four implements from two localities, as originally 
announced, 1 know at present nearly 150 from six different 
spots The evidence is so clear and overwhelming when seen 
eu masse, that it must be convincing to nil who carefully weigh 
it. The boulder-clay which overlies lhe bnck-eaitha in queslion 
is part and parcel of the great mass of the chalky boulder-clay, a 
formation which I have bpent eighl years in examining in lhe 
field almost daily, of which I have mapped about 2,000 square 
miles, and upon which I feci auite competent to form an opinion. 

Pi of. Prestwich im perfectly correct in ascribing the well- 
known palaeolithic implements found in Lhe gravel to a tune sub¬ 
sequent to the formation of the chalky boulder-clay ; but that 
only preroes those tools to be newer than the last glaciation of this 
particular area Now inasmuch as Mr bcarles V. Wood, jun., 
long ago proved. And as everybody who examine* the ground must 
admit, that the “ purpleand “heBsle" boulder-clays are 
newer than the one we aie dealing with, and as Dr J Gcikie 
lias shown that gravels bearing the same character and pOb&essing 
the same peculiar fauna as the well-known palaeolithic gravels 
(overlying, moreover, the chalky boulder-clay), piss under these 
nearer beds, it is, to say the least, a misnomer to call tfiese gravels 
yWAglacial They are pout glacial to this East Anglian area, 
bat not to northern England ; and the distribution of surface- 
beds containing palaeolithic implements throughout Europe 
shows that they are confined exclusively to that area which was 
free from the erosive action of the newer and less intense lce- 
sheets of the latter part of the “ Great Ice Age," Much of the 
misapprehension m this matter has arisen from the unfortunate 
name of "upper” given to the chalky boulder-clay. It it 

II appeT ,J In East Anglia, but it is 11 lower " in Yorkshire. 

My discovery does not prove man to have been pre-glacial; it 
merely shows that he was " pre-chalky-boulder-clay,” and I 
last week obtained evidence to show that the bnck-earths in 
question belong to .the “middle glacial” of Mr. Searles V. 
Wood, jiUL i that is to say, they are newer than the Cromer 
till, bat older than the chalky boulder-clay. 


Mr. Belt Is mistaken respecting the quartzite implements near 
Brandon. They are found in gravel which 13 unquestionably 
above the boulder-day, as cun be seen in hundreds of sections, 
and the only conceivable source of that material is the boulder- 
day. We nave, in fact, two horizons of paleolithic Implements, 
one above and one below the boulder-day, and I am in hopes 
that the former will be found capable of subdivision, for many 
facts crop up in Lhe course of my daily work which seem to 
point in that direction 

Prof. Ramsay and Dr. J Geikie, who are eminently capable 
of judging of glacial phenomena, have gone over the area with 
me, and are perfectly convinced of the accuracy of my determi¬ 
nations SYDNEY li. J. SkERTCHLY 

Brandon - 

Nicephore Niepce 

There is an error in one of your "Notes” of last week 
which you may be glad lo have conected. It is not to Niepce 
dc St Victor that the citizens of Chalons-sur- Saone (a town, by 
the way, not to be mistaken for Chalons m the Champagne 
country) are about to eiect a statue, but to his unde, Joseph 
Nicephore Niepce, who might well be designated as the first 
photographer, since he it wai who succeeded first of all in fixing 
an image in the camera. In a " Life of Nicephore Niepce,” * 
recently published by Victor l'ouquc appear letters which leave 
little doubt that in May, 1816 Niepce had accomplished the 
feat of fixing shadows 111 the camera, fur in a communication of 
that date to his brother he incloses four photographs, of which 
lie says “The pigeon-house is reversed on lhe piclures, the 
barn, or rather the roof of the bain, being to the left, instead ol 
the right The white mass which you peiceive to the right of 
the pigeun-house, and which appears somewhat confused, is the 
reflection upon the paper of the pear-tree, and the black spot 
near the summit is an opening between the branches of the 
trees. The shadow on the right indicates the roof of the bake¬ 
house " This, then, is a description of the first camcra-picturc 
ever taken, and it was by reaaou of Niepce's inability to prevent 
his impressions from fading afer a lapse of lime that he turned 
his attention to the biLumen of Judea process, with which he 
produced photographs as cany as 1824, one or two specimens 
being still among lhe science treasures of the British Museum 

The name of Nicephore Niepce is little known in England, 
And yet this should not be. As is well known he came 10 Lhis 
country in 1827, and resided at Kew in the hope to receive aid 
and encouragement, and shortly afterwards, on his reLurn to 
France, entered into partnership wnh Daguerre to work oul to¬ 
gether a mare practical process When Uaguenc made known 
hib discovery in 1839, hia partner had been dead two years, and 
no mention was made of Niepce at the Lime Arago made his 
famous speech announcing the discovery of Daguerreutype. 
Specimens of the wonderful process were not long id reaching 
this country and the first picture was placed in Faiaday’s 
hands with Lhe remark that he had never seen anything 
like it before. But Faraday said lie had. A French* 
man, he remembered, had brought him a picture of Kew 
Church a dozen years ago, with the quaint remark, that "the 
sun had done it ” Faraday was so certain of this that inquiries 
were at once instituted into the matter, and in the end, a com¬ 
munication was addressed by the Si-cretary of the Royal Society, 
Mr Bauer, to the Academu at Pans, a communication which 
helped materially to substantiate the claim of the Niepce family, 
and lo obtain for the son Isidore, a pension in acknowledgment 
of the father's services. The deed of partnership between Niepce 
and Daguerre is still extant, but how much of the laLter's pub¬ 
lished results were due to his dead partner the world will never 
know. Ii Baden Pritchard 

June 16 


Japanese Mirrors 

There ia still something to be solved about the Japanese 
mirrors, which show the figures that appear in relief on the back 
in the disk of light reflected from the face. Not Only does it 
seem impossible (without some indication which I have not yet 
met with) to tell which mirrors in a series will perform the feat, 
but it is equally difficult to bay why one bunch of leaves will, and 
another in the same casting, will not appear in lhe spectrum. 

In reference to Mr. High ley’s quotation of Mr rnnsepi’ con¬ 
jecture (p. 132), “ that the thinnest parts, from being the hardest, 

1 " La Vontc sur l 1 Invention da la Photographic, >r 




should give the strongest reflection, owing to a difference in density 
produced by stamping,” and to the brats worker’s folution, not 
only are the mirrors not stamped, but cast , but it is the thicker 
parts, those which stand out on the back in highest relief, which 
reflect the most light. I have one on the back of which there 
are two large character: as it were laid upon a background of 
trees. These letters have been carefully ground flat and polished 
like the front Their figures nut only appear more distinctly 
than those of other less highly raised adornmenLs, but actually, 
in the sun, throw off a buJiiant white light, which contrasts very 
markedly with the comparatively subdued spectrum from the rest 
of Ihe plate 

Is it possible that there may be some difference in molecular 
arrangement during the consolidation of the melted metal in the 
thicker (relieved) and other parts of the plate? And ycl, the 
Ltaick nm of the mirror does not reflect a rim of light 

One of my specimens has suffered a little oxidisation, and 1 
observe that (nil appears on the face to follow certain of the 
larger masses of relief on the back This mirror does not 
11 show the pattern through," but there is a curious bright nm 
reflected from the edge of each scar of injured surface 

Manchester R IJ Darmshire 

Colour-Sense in Birds 

As ihe fact of the preference of sparrows for yellow crocuses 
still excites interest and requires explanation, perhaps you will 
allow me to call attention to the following remarks of Gilbert 
White in his “ Observations on Nature ” .— 

“Birds are much influenced in their choice of food by colour, 
for though white currants are a much sweeter fruit than red, yet 
they seldom touch the former till they have devoured every bunch 
of the lattei " 

The obvious criticism that the craving for sweets which dis¬ 
tinguishes the human biped is not equally predominant among 
his feathered friends, and consequently, lhat their selection of 
the less sweet but more highly coloured fruit may lie due to some 
taste other than the aesthetic, does not detract from the import¬ 
ance of White’s generalisation that birds are much influenced in 
their choice of food by colour—a generalisation which, there is 
no reason to doubt, was based upon his own keen aud repeated 
observation. Paul Hknrt Stokoe 

Beddingtun Park 

OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

Variable Slaks.— The following are Greenwich mean 
times of visible geocentric minima of Algol, for July, 
August, and September, according to the elements 
adopted by Prof. Schonfeld :— 

h m. h in h itl 

July li II 51 Aug. 20 15 ii Sept. 12 13 39 

.. 31 13 3 1 .1 23 II 59 15 10 z» 

Aug. 3 10 20 Sept 9 16 51 ,, 18 7 16 

Minima of S Cancn occur on September 8 at 15b. im , 
and September 27 at 14.I1. 14m 

A minimum of Mira Ceti will fall on July 23, according 
to Argelander’s formula of sines, the same perturbations 
being applied as in the case of the maximum of the year, 
which is computed to occur November 9 7. 

Mr. John Tebbutt, writing from Windsor, N.S. Wales, 
on April 13, states that in consequence of remarks on the 
probable variability of p Doradds, in Nature, vol xv. 
pp. 14 and 281, he examined the star on February 26, and 
March 14, and tound it of the 8th magnitude. There is 
a star, estimated 9th magnitude, about thirty seconds of 
time west, and twelve seconds north of it With such an 
instrument as was employed by Lacaillc at the Cape 
of Good Hope in 1751, p Doradfis, with its present 
brightness, would hvdly have been visible. LacaiUe 
calls it a fifth magnitude. 

Minor Planets and Comets of Short Period.— 
Dr. von Astetij id the course of his recent researches on 
the motion of Encke's comet, found that, although in the 
interval 1819-68 the comethad experienced in each period 
of revolution an almost exactly equal amount of accelera¬ 
tion, and that this might be attributed to the existence of 
a resisting medium, yet in order to connect the last two 
appearances in 1871 and 1875 with the previona ones, it 


is necessary to have recourse to ihe hypotheA of an ex¬ 
traordinary perturbation which, in the period 1868-71, 
counteracted the influence of a resisting medium. For 
certain reasons Dr von Asten is led to conjecture that 
about thp middle of the year 1869, when the comet was 
in the region occupied by the numerous group of small 
planets (the radius vectof being about 3 2), it made so 
close an approach to one of these bodies, a5 yet undis¬ 
covered, that a sensible effect on the comet’s mean mo¬ 
tion was the result. 

In connection with this hypothesis it may be interesting 
to note that the late Prof. Hubbard, whose masterly in¬ 
vestigations on the motion of Biela’s comet appeared in 
Gould’s Astronomical Journal , came to the conclusion 
that the separation of the comet into two distinct bodies, 
by whatever cause effected, took place in all probability 
in a heliocentric position corresponding to ab iut longi¬ 
tude 318° 6, latitude -|- 12° o, wnh radius-vector 4'36, 
which position the comet occupied in November, 1844 
{A r/ Journ , No 140). It is stated in some works thic 
the comet in 1846 separated under the very eyes of 
astronomers , nevertheless it 15 upon record that the 
companion was first recognised on December 29 by 
Herrick and Bradley at New Haven, but was not agnm 
seen until Maury rtfound it on January 13 ; and its not 
having been remarked when the comet w s first glimpsed 
in the Northumberland and othrr powerful telescopes 
may well have been owing to distance and faimness 

A radius vector of 4 36 would, until quite recently, have 
been considered as placing the comet rather outside the 
probable superior limit of distance of the minor plantt 
group, but the discovery of Hilda by M Palis* in No¬ 
vember, 1875, considerably extended the limit, this body 
in aphelion being distant from the sun 46 Although the 
separation of Biela’s comet, if it really took place at the 
epoch assigned by Prof Hubbard, could not have been 
owing to an encounter with this particular plain t, yet the 
position indicated for the occurrence is clearly a possible 
one fora meeting with an unknown member of ihe group. 
In saying this much we are of course aware that jthe 
separation may have been owing to a very different 
cause, indeed it might be supposed that such a rencontre 
would have left a more sensible effect upon the mean 
motion of the comet, 

Meteoric Fire-Balis in America.— Prof. Dan id 
Kirkwood in a communication 10 the Amencap Philo¬ 
sophical Society, on March 16, gives some particulars of 
meteoric fire-balls which appeared in unusual number in 
the United States in the laiterpartof 1876 and beginning 
of the present year. The circumstances attending the 
appearance of eight conspicuous meteors are included : 
the dates were 1876, July 8 (two fire-balls), December 16 
and 21, January 3, 20, and 23, and February 8. The train 
of the larger meteor of July 8 was visible at least forty 
minutes, the mass having been apparently dissolved or 
dissipated in the latter part of its track, the motion 
about the sun was retrograde, but sufficient materials 
were not forthcoming for determining the orbital velocity 
or the nature of the orbit. The fire-ball of December 16 
bad been visible but a few seconds near San Francisco 
when it apparently plunged into ihe Pacific at no great 
distance from the shore, the fall being followed by a loud 
detonation. The meteor of December 21 was remarkable 
for the length of its track, between 1,000 and 1,100 miles, 
one of the longest appn record, and, moreover, the track 
would appear to have been somewhat curved. When 
crossing Indiana the principal fire-ball was followed 
by a train of smaller meteors, many of which ex¬ 
ceeded Venus and Jupiter in apparent magnitude ; the 
breadth of the cluster, as seen from Bloomington, was 3 s , 
and the length at least ao°, from which Prof. Kirkwood 
concludes that the true diameter was five miles ; and the 
length about forty mSea ; several explosions occurred 
during the passage of the meteorite over Indiana and 
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Ohio, and a fragment weighing about twelve ounces, fell 
upon a farm near Rochester, Indiana, a part of it being 
secured by Prof. Kirkwood The body is described as 
“peculiar in its structure , being pisolitic and remarkably 
friable.' 1 It is inferred that no part of the mass could 
have escaped out of the atmosphere. The aerolite of 
January 23, or rather a portion of it, after the final 
explosion, reached the earth in Kentucky, and is now in 
the collection of Dr J. Lawrence Smith, of Louisville. 
The report is stated to have resembled discharges of heavy 
ordnance, in such close succession, that the different dis¬ 
charges were barely distinguishable; height at first 
appearance about seventy miles. 

The Transit of Venus, 1882.—In Astron Nach ., 
Nos 2133 4. we have another calculation of the elements 
of this transit from M. Leverner’s Tables , it is by Dr 
Dei hmuller, of ihe Observatory at Bonn, who has fol¬ 
lowed Prof Oppolzeris method for the necessary data for 
reduction of the observations which are interpolated down 
to short intervdls in Paris time There are special calcu¬ 
lations for certain principal stations. 


THE LAND OF HISSAR AND NO LAB 
'THE eastern part of the dominions of ihe Emir of 
-*■ Bokhara is ihe belt of land between 37 0 30' and 39° 
N.L, and 67° and 71 0 E L, borderea on the north by the 
now Russian province of Samarkand and the Karategin, 
and on ihe south by Afghanistan (the Balkh, Kunduz, and 
the Dadakshan districts). It has hitherto been all but 
totally unknown M Maieff, after having, together with 
Lieut Vishnevsky and M F. Schwarz, thoroughly ex¬ 
plored it in 1875, gives us a description of the land of 
Hissar and partly that of Kolab (Isvatia of the Russ. 
Geog. Soc , 1876, 4th fasc ) with an elaborate map, based 
on numerous determinations of latitudes and longitudes, 
surveys, and barometrical measurements of heights. 

Two great rivers running east and west, the upper 
Zerafshan on the north, and the Pandsh, or Upper Oxus, 
on the sou'h, are the natural boundaries of the country. 
A third river, the Shehrsebz, running in the same direc¬ 
tion under 39 0 N.L., borders its north-western corner, and 
a mass of high table-lands, the Pamir, rises to the east 
of the Kolab district. The whole land 15 filled with 


mountains belonging to the Tian Shan syvtcm, Two 
main ridges, which both run north-east to south-west, and 
are divided by the bioad valley of the Surhan,' form the 
backbones of this hilly trACt Secondary ridges, either 
parallel to the main ones, or spreading out of them, fill 
the country But at their western extremities, the mountain 
ridges are far lower than we know them to be in the east. 
Thus, the ridge between the Shehrsrbz and the Surhan, 
now called the Hissar Ridge, 2 rising above the snow-line 
in its eastern parts, is far lower in the western ; and its 
highest pass, Ak-rabat, is but 4,590 feet High, whilst other 
passes are a9 low as from 2,200 to 3,600 feet above the 
sea-level The second main ridge, lying to the east of 
the broad Surhan valley and running between it and that 
of the Vaksh, seems to be higher, hut yet far below the 
highlands of Kokand or of Eastern Turkestan Besides, 
toe highlands are deeply cut into by large and broad valleys 
which have m their lower parts a prevailing direction 
south by west, running thus to the Oxus. The north¬ 
western slope of the Hissar ridge is drained by only one 
river, the Guzar-daria, an affluent of the Shehrsebz ; but, 
instead of being an insignificant stream, as on our present 
maps, it appears as a rmghiy nvcr fed by the perpetual 
snows of the Sengn-dag, and its upjer shores are occu¬ 
pied by a numerous population. East of the Hissar ndge 
we see a senes of broad well-peopled valleys. First, 
that of the Snir-abad, from about 2,500 to 900 feet high, 
with the towns Derbent, Baisun, and Shir-abad. Next, 

1 Tupalik on Mr Arrowimuh’a nap in tha Jour-H, Roy Goof. Soc., *875 
Tuului 1b the name of one of the upper affluent! of ihe SurhuL 

■ Ita local name* P/e Ba»h-hurd, Baimrwqn, Meihai-lcratrll, &c. 
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the valley of the Surhan river which, as well as the Guzar 
and the Shir-abad, rises in the snow-covered ridge Meshai- 
Kentely, and receives many affluents. Some time before 
its annexation to Bokhara, this valley was a centre of the 
political life of the country, and, going back in its history, 
we come to a time when—a local tradition says—the 
population was so dense that a cat could travel upon the 
roofs of the dwellings from Denau to the Amu. Now. 
the population is concentrated in the upper, better waiered 
parts of the valley, where we find the towns Kara-tag, 
Sary-djui, Yourchi, and Denau. Further east we have 
the valley of the Kafirnagan (the Ramid of Ibis-Dast), the 
source of which is about Paldorak, this river being second 
in size to the Surhan An enlargement in the upper parts 
of its valley, running east and west, is well peopled, apd 
contains the towns Hissar, Fyzabad, Kafirnagan, and 
Doshambe. Then, below Hissar, the river enters a deep 
ravine, Pavi-Duldul (ihe foot of the Duldul, the mythic 
horse of All), at the issue of which is the town Kahadian 
(460 feet high), close to the Amu-daria 

Further east, beyond the second main ridge alluded to 
above (its local names are—By-katyn, Mazi-melek, Avan- 
tau, &c ), we have the baBins of ihe Upper Oxus, i.e , of 
ihe Vaksh (or Surhab) and the Pandsh, which both, M. 
Maicff observes, must be considered as the sources of the 
Oxus. The former ri>es in the glaciers of ihe AUi-ndge 
and run*, under the name of Kyzyl-soo, on the Pamir 
table-land. After having received a great affluent, the 
Muk-soo, the river bears the name of Surhab and enters 
the Bokhara dominions through an impracticable deep 
ravine, at the well known bridge Pooli-sengui After a 
short course among mountains it soon emerges on a 
plain some 500 feet high. Divided into many branches, 
the main one about 180 yards broad, it runs to its junc¬ 
tion with the Pundj near Kurgan-tube. Only one of the 
affluents of the Pandj, the Kchi-Surhab (little Surhab), 
was explored by M Maieff; it is formed by two nvers, 
the Baldahoan and Kolab, ihe valley of the latter being 
well peopled and cultivated, notwithstanding the exten¬ 
sive marshes which have given their name to the town, 
Kolib 

The population of the country consists of Usbecks and 
Tadjicks, the former occupying mostly the lower and 
better parts of the valleys, having driven the Tadjicks back 
to the upper parts. The banks of the Amu-daria, and 
especially the western parts of the country, are mostly 
peopled with Kungrad-Usbecks, the Tadjicks appearing 
more numerous to the east. The towns contain, as usual, 
a very murd population, The lower parts of the Vaksh 
and the Kolab valley are mostly peopled by Usbecks of 
the Katagan tribe, Some Kirgises have begun to found 
settlements in the lower pans of the Vaksh and Pandsh 
valleys; and some miserable Turkomans are strewn 
among the Usbecks on the shores of the Amu. Jews, 
Hindoos, and Afghans form a very small percentage of 
the population. 

As to the climate of the country, it is easy to perceive 
that it must be comparatively mild. In the higher 
parts of the Kafirnagan valley there arc occasionally falls 
of snow about two feet deep, but the lower parts of the 
valleys have a mild, rainy winter. Figs grow at Shir- 
abad unsheltered during the winter. All kinds of corn 
and fruits common to Central Asia are produced in 
abundance. Coiton, however, is cultivated only in Shir- 
abad, owing to facility of export to Karshi (on the 
Shehrsebz). Rock-salt is worked in the neighbourhoods 
of Guzar and on the Upper Vaksh, but it must be found 
also elsewhere, the salt springs being numerous. Two 
gold mines are known on the shores of the Vaksh, and 
richer ones are reported to exist in the Darvaz. 

The country is under the dominion of the Emir of 
Bokhara, being administered by nine becks, vassals to 
I the emir, seven in the Hissar district, and two in that of 
I Kolab. 
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An extension of the linkage employed in these two last 
figures gives us an apparatus of considerable interest. If 
L take another linkage contra-parallelogram of half the 
size of the smaller one and fit it to the smaller exactly as 
1 fitted the smaller to the larger, I get the eight-linkage 
of Fig 32. It has, you see, four pointed links radiating 
from a centre at equal angles , if 1 open out the two 
extreme ones to any desired angle, you will see that the 
two intermediate ones will exacily trisect the angle. Thus 



HOW TO DRAW A STRAIGHT LINE 1 

IV. 

I NOW come to the second of the parallel motions I said 
I would show you. If I take a kite and pivot the blunt 
end to the fixed base and make the sharp end move up 
and down in a straight line, passing through the fixed 
pivot, the short links will rotate about the fixtd pivot with 
equal velocities in opposite directions ; and, conversely, 
if the links rotate with equal velocity 
in opposite directions, the path of the 
sharp end will be a straight line, and 
the same will hold good if instead of 
the short links being pivoted to the 
game point they are pivoted to dif¬ 
ferent ones. 

To find a linkwork which should 
make two links rotate with equal velo¬ 
cities in opposite directions was one of 
the first problems 1 sec myself to solve. 

There was no difficulty in making two 
Jinks rotate with equal velocities in the 
same direction—the ordinary parallelo- 
grammatic linkwork employed in loco¬ 
motive engines, composed of the engine, 
the two cranks, and the connecting rod, 
furnished that , and there was none in 
making two links rotate in opposite 
directions with varying velocity , the 
contraparallelo^ram gave that ; but the required linkwork 
had to be discovered. After some trouble I succeeded in 
obtaining it by a combination of a large and small contra- 
parallelogram put together just as the two kites were in 
the linkage of Fig. 18 One contra- 
parallelogram is made twice as large 
as the other, and the long links of 
each are twice as long as the short. 

The linkworks in Figs 30 and 
31 will, by considering the thin line 
drawn through the fixed pivots in 
each as a link, be seen to be formed 
by fixing different links of the same 
six-link linkage composed of two 
contra- parallelograms as just stated. 

The pointed links rotate with equal 
velocity in opposite directions, and thus, as shown in Fig 
28, ac once give parallel motions. They can of course, 
however, be usefully employed for the mere purpose of 
reversing angular velocity. 


the power we have had to call into operation in order to 
effect Euclid’s first postulate—linkages—enables us to 
solve a problem which has no 11 geometrical M solution I 
could of course goon extending my linkage and get oLhers 


which would divide an angle into any number ot equal 
parts. It is obvious that these same linkages can also be 
employed as linkworks for doubling, trebling, &c, an¬ 
gular velocity. 





Another form of u Isoklinostat,” for so the apparatus is 
termed by Prof Sylvester, was discovered by him. The 
construct 10-1 i« ajparent from Fig. 33. It has the great 
advantage of being composed of links having only two 
pivot distances bearing any proportion to each other, biH 

1 1 rc lire it c tmth KMiungton in eoniudtian wiihihd Loan Collection of 
arinnhfir by A U Kempe, B.A. Concluded Iren p. 137, 


it has a larger number of links than the other, and as the 
opening out of the links is limited, it cannot be employed 
for multiplying angular motion. 

Subsequently totbe publication of the paper which con¬ 
tained an account of these linkworks of mine of which I 
have been speaking, I pointed out in a paper re id before 
the Royal Society, that the parallel motions given 
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there were, as well as those of M. Peaucellier and Mr. elently Inviting on account of Its mathematical character, 
Hart, all particular cases of linkworks of a very general to dwell on it here, so I will leave those in whom an in- 
character, all of which depended on the employment of terest in the question has been excited to consider the 
a linkage composed of two similar figures. I have not original paper. 

sufficient time, and I think the subject would not be suffi- At this point the problem of the production of straight- 



line motion now stands, and 1 think you will be of opinion I have, as far as what I have undertaken to bring before 
that we hardly, for practical purposes, want to go much you to-day is concerned, come to the end of my tether 
farther into the theoretical part of the question. The I have shown you that we can describe a straight line, and 
results that have been obtained must now be left lo the me- how we can, and the consideration of the problem has 
chanician to be dealt with, if they are of any practical value, led us to investigate some important pieces of apparatus 



But I hope that this is not all. I hope that I have shown unexplored fields are still vast, and the earnest investi 
)OU (aid ) our attention makes that hope a belief) that this gator can hardly fail to make new discoveries. I hope 
nr w field of investigation is one possessing great in terest and therefore that you whose duty it is to extend the domain 
importance Mathematicians have no doubt done much of science will not let the subject drop with the close of 
more than l have been able to show you to day, but the my lecture. 


BIOLOGICAL NOTES 

The Tichorhine Rhinoceros.— A number of the 
Memoirs of the Imperial Academy or Sciences of St. 
Petersburg just issued contains an elaborate article on 
the Tichoihloe Rhinoceroses by the veteran naturalist, 


Dr. J. F. Brandt. Dr. Brandt treats of two extinct 
species under this category, which he calls R, antiquitatis 
(he., R (tchorhtnus , auett.) and R. merkii. With the latter 
he proposes to unite R. etruscus of Falconer. Remarks 
are added upon R. leptorhinus of Cuvier and oiher allied 
species. /When we consider the number of valuable con- 
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tribntions to science recently made by Brand t r Middem- 
dorfp Kowalewski, Radde, von Schrenck, and other dis¬ 
tinguished names of the Academy of St. Petersburg, it 
becomes somewhat ridiculous to a naturalist to hear the 
oft-repeated assertion of the British patriot "that the 
Russians are as peat barbarians as the Turks !” 

Oscar Hertwig on the Phenomena of Fer¬ 
tilisation.— The last number (Vol. iii., Part 1) of the 
Morpkologisckes Jahrbuch y contains the second part of 
Oscar Hertwig J s very important researches on the pheno¬ 
mena immediately preceding the cleavage of ova in the 
Echinoid Toxopneustes , in two genera of leeches, and 
in the amphibia. He has watched most carefully the 
process of fertilisation and the ova before fertilisation, 
and has examined them after the action of various 
reagents. His accounts are accompanied by very valu¬ 
able figures. From his own observations, and a com¬ 
parative study of other recorded facts, he appears to 
nave made generalisations worthy of the attention of all 
biologists. The following is a brief summary of his con¬ 
clusions. The unripe ovum is characterised by the 
possession of a germinal vesicle, distinguished from all 
cell-nuclei by its great relative size, by its definite mem¬ 
brane, its more or less fluid contents, and its possession 
of one or several nucleoli. The germinal vesicle in ihjs 
signification docs not become the nucleus of the first 
cleavage-sphere ; in many animals it disappears long 
before fertilisation, in other cases during that process or 
during the ripening of the ovum. At any rate the germi¬ 
nal vesicle loses all its distinctive characters. The active 
nuclear substance, or a part of it. remains and forms a 
new nucleus of much smaller size, lacking a distinct mem¬ 
brane and true nucleoli. From a highly differentiated 
form is produced a primitive nucleus ; instead of a ger¬ 
minal vesicle we have an ovinucleus. In Toxopneustes the 
retrogression of the germinal vesicle is accompanied by its 
movement to the outer surface of the yolk, where it disap¬ 
pears, with the exception of the germinal spot, the latter 
again reaches the centre of the yolk and becomes the 
nucleus of the ripe ovum. In Hirudinese there is an acces¬ 
sory prelude to fertilisation, the budding-off of 11 directive 
bodies 11 immediately after oviposition. After this arises a 
spindle-shaped ovinucleus really derived from the breaking 
up of the germinal spot. In amphibia the exceedingly large 
germinal vesicle gets to the surface and disappears. 
Only a smalt portion, one or more nucleoli, passes over 
into the inconsiderable ovinucleus The parts of the 
germinal vesicle not contributed to the ovinucleus seem 
no longer serviceable, and get transformed into the so- 
called excretory bodies and sphere. In Amphibia a mass 
of this kind appears as a yellowish covering over the dark 
pole of the egg. Like Toxopneustes appear to be Me¬ 
dusae, Siphonophora, Ascidians, some Vermes, Arthropods, 
&c. ( possessing in the npe and unfertilised ova a small 
homogeneous, membraneless nucleus in the middle of the 
yolk or on its periphery. The Hiradinex resemble Gas¬ 
teropoda, Heteropods^Pteropods, and some Vermes. Here 
the npe egg has mostly on its periphery a small spindle- 
shaped nucleus. In fishes and reptiles,as in the frog, there 
is a germinal vesicle witbmany nucleoli, some of which 
form the ovinucleus. After this stage Hinidines twice 
exhibit a budding from the surface of the ovum forming 
the so-called directive bodies, the ovinucleus contributing 
to them. The actual occurrences of fertilisation cor¬ 
respond very closely not only in animals but in plants. 
In Toxopneustes a single spermatozoon reaches the npe 
ovum and is transformed into a small corpuscle, the 
sperm-nucleus, surrounded by a protoplasmic rayed figure. 
It travels in from ten to^ fifteen minutes to the central ovi¬ 
nucleus and is fused with it. In Rana Umporaria the 
spermatozoon enters at the side of the excretory body and 
becomes like that of Toxopneustes, travelling to the ovi¬ 
nucleus and fusing with it In' Hirudiheee the sperma- 
toraon enters subsequently to tbe budding of the first 


directive body, and after transformation gets to the centre 
of the ovum and there remains till the budding of the 
second body. Then the ovinucleus travels to the centre 
and is apposed to and fuses with tbe sperm-nucleus, 
which has swollen considerably. Thus in these cases 
the cleavage-nucleus is formed by the union of the two 
sexually-differentiated nuclei. 

Individual Variations in Animals.— At the last 
meeting of the St. Petersburg Society of Naturalists, Prof. 
Wagner made a communication 11 On the Individual Varia¬ 
tions in Animals, their Causes, and Results.' 1 Pointing out 
that the appearance of new races, varieties, and species is 
rendered possible by the appearance, at all stages, of the de¬ 
velopment of life of individual variations, which variations 
give rise afterwards to more or less constant new forms, 
tne Professor sketched the causes of these individual varia¬ 
tions, exterior and intenor, insisting especially on the 
importance of these latter. The causes of vanability, he 
said, are not only the physico-chemical influences of the 
medium inhabited by the individuals, r.e. t the extenor 
causes, but also, to a very important degree, the interior 
causes, 1 e those subjective physiological, and therefore 
also psychological, individualities whicn characterise each 
individual, and which modify to a considerable extent the 
influence of exterior influences on each separate represen¬ 
tative of the species. 

A New Cheetah —At the meeting of the Zoological 
Society on Tuesday last, Mr. Sclatec described a new 
species of cheetah, from South Africa, differing from Felts 
jubata in the fact that the whole body is covered with 
spots of a dark yellow instead of black, and at the same 
time is considerably more thickly covered with hair. Mr. 
Sclater proposed tbe name Felts lanea for this apparently 
new species. 

North American Lepidoptera —Mr William H. 
Edwards has published a catalogue of the diurnal lepi- 
doptera of North America and Northern Mexico, supple¬ 
menting the well-known work by Dr Moms, printed 
some years ago by the Smithsonian Institution. He 
enumerates no less than 506 species This Is abojt 
equal to that of the previous catalogues, the addi¬ 
tional new species being balanced by canceling names 
which were synonyms or not legitimately entitled to 
introduction in the North American list. The special 
object of Mr. Edwards is to bring about what he considers 
a satisfactory nomenclature, dissenting from the radical 
changes which he insiBts Mr. Scudder has made in his 
recent divisions and lists, in few of which he concurs. 

A New Shell.— Mr C R. Thatcher, the experienced 
conchological collector, has just returned to this country 
after a five years’ collecting journey through China, 
Japan r Philippine Islands, and Australia. He has pro¬ 
cured several new species of Murex, Cancellar^a, and one 
wonderful specimen of an entirely new genus. This 
specimen was described at the meeting of the Zoo¬ 
logical Society on Tuesday, June 5, by Mr. George French 
Angas, by whom it is proposed to give the name 
Thatchena, in honour of its discoverer It was the travel¬ 
ler’s particular aim to procure specimens of the rare 
Cypraa thatcheri and Volu.ta thatchen , both of which he 
found a few years %go^ for whicn purpose he travelled 
many hundreds of miles into the interior of Japan, often 
at the risk of his Life. 


GEOLOGICAL NOTES 

Rare Minerals in the North of Scotland.— 
The accidental use of a mass of granite for building pur¬ 
poses near Tongue, in Sutherlandshire, has led to the 
detection of several rare minerals, and of quite a remark¬ 
able number of species and varieties associated in tbe 
same mass of rock. From among the fragments of tbe 
boulder pieces of A bright green Btone were sent to Ihe 
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museum of the Duke of Sutherland by Dr. Joass, of 
Golspie. These were afterwards analysed by Prof. 
Heddle, of St Andrews, and found to be the variety of 
orthocUse felspar, termed amazonstone. For the pur¬ 
pose of more careful examination as to the mode of 
occurrence of this uncomm in substance, Pfof Heddle has 
recently visited the locality, whi< h is the side of the ridge 
rising to the east ol the village of Tongue He found the gra¬ 
nite mass to be merely a large boulder, and had it thoroughly 
broken up It has yielded the following remarkable 
assemblage of minerals —amaz mstone in simple and 
twin crystals, radiated ckavUndiie, lepidomelane, pimte, 
fluorite, sphene, zircon, magnetite, llmenite, alLauite, 
smoky quartz wuh peculiar faces, and a mineral which a 
carefully instituted comparison shows to be thorite 
passing into orangite The specimens of amizonsrone 
obtained from the boulder are of unparalleled magni¬ 
ficence. One which has been sent to the museum of the 
Duke of Sutherland exhibited a surface of some three 
square feet, about a dozen large crystals, of which eight 
were unbroken and perfect One crystal, unavoidedly 
broken in the extraction, showed the following extra¬ 
ordinary dimensions —viz, a length of 15} inches, wnh 
a breadth and thickness of ten and eight inches respec¬ 
tively. The minute structure of these crystals is pecu¬ 
liar, and has been fully described in a recent paper by 
Dr. Heddle on Scottish felspais in the hansactions 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. The exceed¬ 
ingly rare thorite was found in only a small quantity. 
From an examination of the granite of this and other 
boulders on the same hill, it appears that they have pro¬ 
bably come from the huge mass ol Ben Laoghal, which 
lies a few miles inland to the aoulh-weat, Should this be 
their origin, we may expect yet to find new sources of 
amazonsione, and perhaps other rare minerals among 
the numerous comes and crags of that picturesque 
mountain. 

Tertiary Leaf beds of Colorado—M r E. L 

Berthoud, of the Terrimrial School of Mines, Golden 
City, Colorado, sends notes of a section near (hat place 
which presents some considerable resemblance to the 
sections in Antrim and Mull, where the mtocene leif- 
beds and lignites are associated with sheets of basalt 
and tuff. The order of succession is as follows .— 


Basalt 

120 

feet 

Lignite and leaf-bed 

2* 

>1 

Hard mud iy clay and sandstone 

13 

if 

Second leaf-bed 

3 

11 

Clay, sandstone, conglomerate 

40 

11 

Third small leaf bed m day 

2 

P> 

Sandstone and day, Sic. 

30 

If 

Basalt 

25 

»1 


The resemblance is further borne out by Mr. Ber- 
thoud’s list of plants, which includes Platanus accroides, 
Filicttes kebruiica , Populus arctica, Cory Ims McQuam , 
Fatfus macrophylln , Quercus chlorophylla , Sequoia, sp (?), 
Gymnogramma Hay deni, Cinnamomum , n. sp., Ficus, 2 sp. 
nov., Magnolia, a sp, Juglans , 2 sp , Sabal Campbellu } 
S. Gray ana , and S go ldi anus, Myrica ., &c. 

Influence of Anchor-Ice upon Fishing-Grounds. 
—Prof. Hind, to whose late researches m Labrador we 
recently called attention, has published some remarks on 
the effects of the formation of ground-ice in retarding the 
decomposition of fish offal, and thereby m seriously 
damaging the value of the Labrador fishing-grounds, He 
shows that the ice formed on the sea-bottom freezes the 
offal, and protects 11 from being devoured by sea- 
scavengers and from decomposition 5 that every rise in 
temperature which prevents the formation of anchor-ice 
promotes the decomposition of the offal ; that when this 
takes place, as it does every year under a covering of 
surface-ice, the water, not being a&raied, becomes foul 
with gases and from the removal of its oxygen, and that 


the result is fatal to the young cod and other fry which 
then seek the coasts in search of food. He states that 
vast multitudes of the young fish are, from this cause, 
destroyed every summer and autumn in the bays and 
fjords, and be accounts for changes which have taken 
place in the migratory movements of seals by this whole¬ 
sale destruction of the food which they used formerly to 
find in the coast-waters. He recommends the utilisation 
of the offal, which would not only eventually prove re¬ 
munerative as a source of artificial manure, but would 
remove the poisonous gases which are set free on the 
melting of the anchor-ice at a tune when they cannot fail 
to prove highly destructive. 

Origin of the Trees and Shrubs in the South 
OF France. —In a recent memoir presented to the 
Academy of Sciences of Montpellier, the veteran pro¬ 
fessor Charles Martins ducusses the hi-tory of those 
trees and shrubs in the south of France which sutler from 
severe cold, such as the carob tree, oleander, European 
palm, myrtle, sweet-bay, pomegranate, olive, fig, laurus- 
tinus, ilex, vine, and others He Bhows that most of these 
occur among the tertiary and quaternary deposits, that 
some of them, indeed, like the oleander (Nertum oleander ), 
go back even into eocene times He points to the fact 
that their remains occur in the geological formations, not 
only of the countries where the plants are Btill living, but 
even of tracts considerably further to the north, both in 
France and in Switzerland where their living descendants 
or analogues could not enaure the seventy of winter now. 
The tender trees and shrubs of the Mediterranean sea¬ 
board thus serve to piove the former warmer climate of 
Fiance and us subsequent reingeration. They are merely 
the surviving relics ol a tertiary vegetauon preserved by 
the exceptional mildness of the climate m which they 
grow A single winter of exceptional rigour, or even a 
single night of exirrme cold, like that of January 13, 
1826, when the thermometer fell to g° 7 below zero (Cent), 
would suffice t© destroy them. It may be presumed, how¬ 
ever, that during at least the height of the glacial period 
ihese tender plants were driven southwards beyond their 
present northern limits, and that they have subsequently 
crept north again 


U.S. NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


A CCORDING to the terms of its charier from Congress, the 
***■ National Academy of Sciences must hold Us annual meet¬ 
ing in April, at Washington It holds also a semi-annual 
meeting m the autumn. Its membership has been very slowly 
increasing, till now it numbeis nearly, if not quite, loo. At the 
last meeting, April 17-20, Prof Henry presided The Academy 
resolved to present a memorial to Congress, in favour of the 
establishment and maintenance of an International Bureau of 


Weights and Measures with the object of promoting permanence, 
precision, and uniformity in the standards, by the joint action of 
the leading powers of the world, according to the convention 
submitted to the benate. 

Five new members were elected -—Prof. John W. Draper anrl 
Dr Henry Draper of New York, Dr Elliot Coues of Wash¬ 
ington, Dr. S. H Scuddtrof Cambridge, Mass., and Mr. Charles 
S Peirce of the U. S Coast Survey. 

The annual report of ihe president. Prof. Henry, recounts 
briefly the year’s work of the Academy. The Academy reports 
progress m the work of preparing and publishing the scientific 
results saved from the wreck of the Polaru and in general con¬ 
tributed by the expedition in which that ve-sel was engaged 
Thu work is in the bands of Dr. Emil Bessels, the scientific 
duector of the expedition, and will be 'firmhad In three quarto 
vulumes. The first volume is already published ; it is a quarto 
of 960 pages relating to astronomy, pendulum experiments, 
winds, solar radlaiiun, and meteorology In general. It ii illtu- 
trated by fourteen plaies, two rnqps, and lony wood cm s ; only 
500 copies of this volume were printed The second snd third 
volumes relate to geology, palsontology, mineralogy, botany, 
zoology, and ethnology. They will include a monogrph on th= 
Eskimo, illustrated by 100 pixies and 200 woo cuts. The 
Academy has divided the income from the Bache fund, 10 as to 
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cover several distinet researches, u follows ’—(1) On sun-spots 
end chromosphere, conducted by the late Prof. Winlock ; the 
results are published, with plates, m the transactions of tlic 
Harvard Observatory. (2) Magnetic survey of the United Stales, 
in charge of Prof J. E. Iiilgard ; during the year twenty.five 
new stations in New England and Lower Canada have been 
occupied , at all the stations the dip, declination, and horizontal 
Intensity are observed (3) Comparisons of sensations of light, 
in charge of Mr. Charles S Peirce The object is especially to 
ascertain the mathematical formula connecting the capacity of 
the eye for light sensations with the physical variations of radia¬ 
tion ; two sensations are compared, the one fixed, the other 
variable ; part of the results have been published. (4) Researches 
on the distribution of heat on the solar surface, the laws of its 
radiation and absorption, and effects on terrestrial climate , con¬ 
ducted by Prof. S. P. Langley. (5) Researches on the laws of 
sound and the duration of vibrations of tuning-forks ; conducted 
by Prof. A M. Mayer. The work of utilising the observation! 
made on the transit of Venus is under direction of a committee 
of which Llie president of the Academy la a member, progress 
has been made in this work, but it is scarcely yet ready for 
report. The endeavour to obtain an appropriation for a per¬ 
manent building to display the scientific and other material con¬ 
tributed by ihe Government of the United States and oLhcr 
nations during the Centennial Exhibition, failed to obtain a two- 
thirds vote in the House of Representatives after passing the 
Senate without dissent The effort will be renewed at the next 
session of Congress The collections are large, valuable, and 
instructive, including the costly gifts of other nations, and the 
entire exhibit Lhat was in the “Government budding ” at Phila¬ 
delphia. 

During the meeting ihe members of the Academy were formally 
invited 10 visit the President of the United Slates at the White 
House They were duly presented, and President Hayes ex¬ 
pressed himself in a brief speech a£ fully appreciating the value 
of scientific pursuits, and willing and desirous to advance the 
interests of science The reception was notably pleasant and 
cordial. 

We give abstracts of the more important communications — 

Prol. Alexander A^asaiz gave a brief notice of researches on 
the young stages of some osseous fishes The history of previous 
researches on these points, since those of von Baer at the be¬ 
ginning of Lhis century, was reviewed Prof Agassiz concludes 
that with few exceptions the Lail begms to be formed below the 
dorsal cord. If embryos and very young animals are examined, 
a lobe is found much developed in some and common to all 
The tail fin and the anal fin are probably modifications of the 
same organ There is a general uniformity in the plan of con¬ 
struction of the tails of fbhes whether osseous or othei wise 

Under the Ullc of "Some Results of Deep-sea Dredging, 1 ' 
Prof Agassiz stated views partly founded upon his general know¬ 
ledge and study of the products and observations made duiing 
the Challenger expedition, and partly upon information obtained 
in conversations with Prof. Sir C Wyvdle Thomson and other 
members of the expedition ■ The fact of a point of zero tempera¬ 
ture being in all oceans but varying in depth with latitudes, had 
been indicated by previous expeditions and was fully established 
by the Challenger observations. At the equator a depth of 500 
fathoms is needed to reach this zero line , as we approach the 
pules the depth of this line decreases till at last it is at the sur¬ 
face. Sometimes the temperature of the lower water is 2 U or 3 0 
below zero, but the conditions are, in general, uniform Equally 
uniform is the fauna below this line. Above it, the arctic, lem- 
peraie, and tropical faunas are clearly distinguishable from each 
other There 15 a remaikable uniformity among the animals 
of the tropical fauna, such as may have resulted if in a 
previous era the isthmuses of Darien and Suez were absent, the 
Sahara was covered by the sea, and an equatorial current swept 
freely around the world The deep-sea fauna 19 so singularly like 
the cretaceous that its forms would have been at once assigned 
to that epoch by most palaeontologists if they had been fossil. 
The similarity if not identity of these forms indicates that there 
has been scarcely any change since that era, This is true of 
ech inode rms, worms, and even or Borne fishes. It is equally 
true of some shore aniasli found both off our coasts and in the 
chalk. These have been subjected to the most varied conditions 
of existence as compared with their ancestors, and yet have not 
altered. There is evidence that natural selection, even under 
conditions where its forces are extreme, \nay not bring about any 
change. The present continents are probably much older than 
haBbttn sipppscd There is an en'ire win* of evidence that 


great continents existed where oceans now are. The shore mud 
from our continents is washed down comparatively only a few 
miles from shore ; the depths ore not reached by this mud. 
Other well-known theories need Lo lie modified. At a depth of 
2,500 feet cruhLacra are found having good eyes These organs 
have undergone no change during innumerable centuries. There 
are similar facts established as to starfish There is no very great 
number of blind animals in the ocean depths Those that are 
blind need not be classed as retrogressions from ancestors lhat 
had eyes. Both as to blind animals in the sea and those found 
in caves, it sei-ms most probable that they were the descendants 
of eyeless ancestors In the discussion which followed this 
lommumcation, ITof Agassiz said that he had long doubted 
the theory of geologists respecting an immense mioccne con¬ 
tinent. 

ITof. Joseph Le Conte, ol Oakland, CT-Ufomia, furnished a 
paper on critical periods m the history of the earth and their 
relation to evolution ; and on the quaternary as such a period. 
This paper instanced and enlarged upon the breaks in the geo¬ 
logical and pal&ontological records, and argued that a mure 
rapid rate of evoluLion had been opeialive during the intervals, 
which he designated as "critical periods " 'Ihe quaternary era 
lie regarded as one of these critical periods during which rapid 
changes had taken place, but it differed from most of such periods 
in the fact of Us records bemg preserved 

Prof. G K. Gilbert described the characteristics and mode of 
formation of the llenry Mountains. 

Dr F. V Hayden described Lhc results of boring aitesian wells 
In a locality near Rawlins Springs in Wyoming Territory on the 
line of the Union Pacific Railruad Ihe district is on the 
dividing line of the watershed of the continent, some of the 
streams on the sides of the district flawing to the Atlantic, and 
some to the Pacific oceans, 'ihe rainfall of the district i* Very 
small—not over bix lo ten indies per year The wells were 
bored to depths varying from 300 to over 1,000 feet, The water 
obtained wah from I.ooo Lo 2,000 gallons per hour , it was lifted 
by pumps driven by windmills The result showed. the feasibi¬ 
lity of thus irrigating very and regions The wells were bored 
under Dr Hayden’s dueclum, m a sinchnal baiin which he 
regarded as nf tertiary formation, probably eocene , but paleon¬ 
tologists who had examined its fossib, had pronounced Lhem 
cretaceous Dr llaydui regarded this as an instance where the 
chasm between the cretaceous and tertiary rocks was bridged 
over, he stated that Lhe rocks were consecutive from cretaceous 
lo middle tertiary This opinion was not fully shared by the 
other geologists present, and the dismsMon which followed 
became exceedingly animated, as it brought up que-lions long at 
issue between the respective students of the rocks and 0/ the 
fossils of thuL region 

Major J W Powell presented some remarkable facts respect¬ 
ing the public domain of the United States. Dividing the 
United States mto two portions, the humid, where the lamfatl 
is sufficient for agucukure, and the and, where it is not, the 
laLter is found nearly lo equal the foirner, 

Pruf. Elias Loomis, of Vale College, contributed his seventh 
paper of a senes enluied " Contributions to Meteorology/’ this 
paper continuing the investigation ol rain areas which was begun 
in the last Prof Loomis selected all the cases in die United 
Slates during hlteen months—September 1872, to November 
1873—in which the reported lainDll amounted Lo at least eight 
indies in eight houis. For each of these cases the curves of 
equal rainfall were drawn on the map and compared, The form 
of these curves, though occasionally irregular, in general approxi¬ 
mates an ellipse, of which the major axis is 1 ot quite double the 
minor In these cases the area of one-inch r.unlall exceeded in 
length 500 miles , in six cases of one-half-inch rainfall 750 miles ; 
frequently the entire area 15 an oval of more Lhan 1,000 miles 
length and exceeding 500 miles breadth In general the rain 
area centre is east of the low pressure centre, but in several 
Instances the reverse was the fact, and in some cases the rainfall 
appeared to have had decided influence on the storm's progress, 
as to its direction It was concluded that rainfall is not essential 
to low barometer areas, nor the chief cause of their formation or 
progressive motion Such areas result from a general atmo¬ 
spheric movement toward a central area, and may be caused by 
unequal barometric pressure, unequal temperature, or unequal 
amounts of aqueous vapour. The two last-named causes are not 
comparable to the first of the three m cogency, and only deflect 
the winds slightly, The progress of areas of low harometer in 
| all latitudes la mainly determined* by the same causes as those 
vhich determine lhe general atmospher e circulation \ their 
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normal direction 15 changed by whatever causes may change the 
direction of the winds 

Prof William l'eirel, of Washington, delivered a communica¬ 
tion on the progressive movements of storms ; the object being 
to show that the movement of great storms is determined by the 
currents—especially the upper currents—of the atmosphere, 

Prof. Pickering presented the results of an investigation made 
in connection with Prof W A Rogers on systematic errors in 
star declination A comparison with the mean both of the 
earlier and later catalogues rendered probable the existence of 
systematic errors in the GcselRchaft catalogue 

Prof Simon Newcomb presented a communication on the 
secular acceleration of the moon and its increasing deviation 
from uniformity through many years lie reviewed the existing 
theory on the subject, the calculation of Laplace according with 
Halley's estimate of the acceleration as about loj seconds of 
time, to be multiplied by the square of the centuries for a given 
period , also the Adams theory, which reduces the explanation 
of Laplace to about 6 seconds, leaving more than 4 seconds 
to be otherwise accounted foi In ascribing the surplus accelera¬ 
tion to diminished rotation of the earth, we are dealing with a 
subject where the evidence should be carefully weighed. Much 
dependence seemed to be placid on the records of ancient 
eclipses Prof Newcomb consul end these eclipses separately. 
The most piomising of the Greek solar eclipses was that of 
Agathocles, tyrant of Syracuse, occurring at the commencement 
of his voyaga to attack Carthage Hut we do not know on 
which side of Sicily he sailed , according to whether lie was on 
one or the other Mile of the coast, the difference of time for that 
eclipse may be calculated as justifying the 10 seconds or the 6 
seconds acceleration of the moon 1 he eclipse known as that of 
Thales has a record open still more to criticism, because it came 
to its historian by hearsay, and probably through two or three 
generations after the lapse of a hundred year9 It seems curious 
that if Thales predicted the year (by an estimate of lunar penodsj 
he did not also predict the day Each of the ancient solar 
eclipses yielded similar elements of doubt on careful examination 
From the records of lunar eclipBes if all uncertain features be 
weeded out, the old estimate of acceleration will be reduced one 
half The Arabian records of lunar eclipses were published at 
Leyden in the early part of this century 'lhe work is very rare. 
Altitudes of sun and moon are constantly given in it, Calcula¬ 
tions from these eclipses give Lhe smaller estimate of acceleration 
From all the data he has been able to study Prof Newcomb 
concludes that the whole amount of acceleration is about 8 4 
seconds He hopes to make further estimates from modern 
records, having had the good fortune to pick up 111 Pans care¬ 
fully compiled data of occupations going back to 16S0 

In introducing his communication on "a Proposed New 
Method in Spectrum Analysis." Prof S P Langley, of Alle¬ 
gheny Observatory, said that in giving this title to his description 
of his meihod, he believed, and, so far as he could ascertain, was 
justified in believing, that the method in this special application 
of it, was quite new The process consists not only in placing in 
juxtaposition, simultaneously, the spectra of light from two 
opposite edges of the sun's disc (which had been done before), 
but also 111 determining that when these epecira are taken re¬ 
spectively from east and west edges, the atmospheric spectrum 
lines still coincide, while the solar lines of the two specLrado not 
coincide Prof Langley was anxious to disclaim any intention 
to abate one jot of the praise due to Prof. C A Young for con¬ 
clusively demonstrating that the difference of wave lengths from 
the east and west edges of the sun can be measured and its rota¬ 
tion thereby be proved. The history of tins line of discovery 
was briefly given. Zollner, Secchi, and Hastings thought they 
bad perceived a change in the refrangibility ot the light, and 
Vogel, using Zollner's reversion spectroscope, obtained a dis¬ 
placement of from '08 to O 15 of one of Angstrom's units 
Finally, Prof Young, using a Rutherfurd grating, showed a 
velocity of the sun's equator of im. 42s. , and also that Inde¬ 
pendent measurements of solar and atmospheric line3 gave 
different results for these two classes. Prof. Langley’s new 
method has the advantage of great security against instrumental 
errors, since the two classes of lines under like instrumental 
conditions, betray their diverse origin. In 1875, while studying 
the selective absorption of the solar atmosphere, Prof. Langley 
constructed an apparatus for comparing homogeneous light from 
different parts at the solar disc , use being made of two pairs of 
prisms of total reflection, connected with a spectroscope bo as to 
give spectra from different puts of disc side by Bide. A photo¬ 
metric apparatus was Attached to compare the relative intensities 


of light in different parts of these spectra. The whole apparatus 
was not intended at first for the comparison of individual lines 
of the spectrum, a purpose for which somewhat similar arrange¬ 
ments had been used by Lockyer, Hastings, and perhaps others ; 
but Prof Young's success suggested to Prof Langley another 
and cognate method of using the principle of Doppler, to which 
this apparatus is well adapted. For six months Prof Langley 
has been engaged in overcoming the instrumental difficulties of 
this conception. Only witlun a few days has he been able to 
produce complete results When the apparatus 19 pointed so as 
to receive the light from the north and south poles of the sun, Lhe 
lines are continuous m the two spectra; but when the instru¬ 
ment 19 rotated so as to take light from the east and west sides, 
all the solar lines are found discontinuous at the junction of the 
spectra, while the atmospheric lines remain continuous. If the 
instrument is rotated 1 So J the solar lines again appear discon¬ 
tinuous, but the spectrum whose solar lines were before shifted 
I to the right as compared with the other, will after such rotation 
show them shifted to the left In order to keep clear of any 
bias of judgment. Prof Langley was careful not to know before¬ 
hand winch way the instrument was pointed , but the displace¬ 
ment in every observation tallied with the theory Essential aid 
was given in the construction ol the instrument by the use of Lhe 
choicest of glass gratings, ruled 8,600 to 17,200 lines to the 
inch, which Mr Rutheriurd, of New York, sent for the purpose 
of this investigation In the higher spectra of these admirable 
gratings thirLy-one lines are discriminated in the L group where 
Angstrom and KirchholT have a dozen On actual comparison 
foi the tine lines of that group more have been counted with the 
grating than with the moat powerful spectroscopes consisting of 
trains of twelve or more prisms The method of analysis by Prof. 
Langley’s instrument seems less adapted to quantitative work than 
Prof Young’s, hut in this respect it 19 hoped also to make it 
useful by employing the micrometer upon the double displace¬ 
ment obtainable in right and left hand spectra of the same order 
presented simultaneously and in combination By the observed 
displacement or fixity of any line we can now discriminate cer¬ 
tainly, as to 11s solar or telluric urigin It is hoped ihnt a 
ready means of mapping atmospheric lines will thus be afforded, 
since indeed they are already mapped by this process before the 
eye of Lhe observer 

Gen J. G Barnard, U S.A , contributed a mathematical 
essay, also in part historical, on the internal structure of the 
earth as affecting the phenomena of precession and nutation, 
supplementary to an article under this head in vol xix of the 
" Smithsonian Contributions to Science," being the third of the 
“Problems of Rotary Motion" The paper shows that Gen 
Barnard has coincided in Sir William Thomson's change of 
view. The formation of a diurnal tide in the fluid earth is called 
in doubt by this paper In general it presents work of the kind 
that Sir William Thomson waa longing for in hia Glasgow 
address—a solution, coherently worked out, of the problem 
above indicated 

Prof O N, Rood, of Columbia College, New York, con¬ 
tributed two papers giving details of his researches concerning 
colours Prof Rood used a set of brilliantly coloured circular 
discs representing the chief spectrum colours, and also purple. 
By combining in successive proportions with tnese cokiure, a 
white disc, and giving the combined discs rapid rotation, the 
following results were attained ; the lighter shades of vermilion 
became purplish , of orange, more red f of yellow, more orange ; 
of greenish yellow, unchanged ; of yellowish green, more green ; 
of gieen, blue , of cyanogen blue, less greenish and more bluish ; 
of cobalt blue, a more violet blue, of ultramarine, violet; of 
violet, unchanged , of purple, less red and more violet. Exactly 
similar effects were produced when violet instead of whiLe was 
used to reduce the colours Hence the mixture with white is the 
same as if the colours were moved towards the violet end of the 
spectrum. Prof Rood thinks his results tend to indicate violet 
as one of the primary colours, which cannot be said of Maxwell’s 
third fundamental colour, an artificial ultramarine, or Bezold's, a 
blue violet, careful tests of Lhose colours having been fully 
carried out. The foregoing results were laid before Mr Charles 
S. Peirce. lie has reported at considerable length on the 
mathematical principles involved. He regards the results as in 
accordance with Fechner's law, that the sensation is proportional 
to the logarithm of the excitation. When the objective brilliancy 
of any light is varied, the specific subjective brightness is not 
changed in the least; but the only effect on the sensation is to 
add to, or subtract from it a variable amount of a certain Con¬ 
stant sensation, which Mr. Peirce designates as the ** colour of 
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brightness JJ This ceases to be true when negative loganthms 
are involved. The yellow of the spectrum comes very near the 
colour of brightness. From these considerations a diagram has 
been constructed showing the colorific effects of mixing white 
with any part of the spectrum The results of theory as shown 
by the diagram, closely accord with those of experiment upon 
the Bensation of colour. 

Prof. Rood also presented a paper on Newton's use of the 
term "Indigo" as a prismatic colour It was intended to 
indicate the range of the spectrum between the blue and the 
blue-vLolet regions. The order of refrangibility is thus stated ■ 
prusBian-hlue and indigo , cobalt blue ; genuine ultramarine 
blue , artificial ultramarine blue 

Prof. Joseph Le Con’e, of California, sent a communication 
on the structure of the crystalline lens and its relations lo pen- 
scopism The discovery of Dr Hermann, and his deductions 
therefrom, were first considered, These are that the crystalline 
lens, by its structure, is endowed with the property of forming 
distinct images of objects though lying on the extreme margins 
of the field of view, of forming perfect images on the retinal 
screen, even to the extreme anterior margin'-. Thus the eye has 
an enormous field of view compared with optical instrument 
The purpose of the structure is to give penscopism to the eye. 
Prof. I„e Conte believes, however, that as far as penacopism is 
concerned this structure is of little if any value in man for want 
of a corresponding nullable retinal structure The indistinct¬ 
ness of the retinal image Is different from the indistinctness of 
an imperfect perception of the image, the fuimer being due to 
the properties of the lens, the latter to the organisation of the 
retina. In proportion as we go upward in the scale of animal 
life we find the powers of the central spot of the optical ap ?a- 
ratus more thoroughly developed for the puipuses of binocular 
vision 

Prof A Mayer, of Stevens Institute, presented four com¬ 
munications. lie described a " Vernier microscope,” which he 
believe* to be new The object is to substitute an accurate and 
permanent scale cut on glass for the varying errors of a micro¬ 
meter screw The Instrument is of small cost and its errors are 
not varying On a glass plate a senes of lines is cut 111 tenths of 
millimetres , the central millimetre is divided into ten parts. 
Tilts scale slides 111 carefully wrought guides in front of the 
objec.ive of a firmly fixed microscope In the focus ih another 
scale so adjusted that ten of its pails accurately subtend the 
image of i^ths of the millimetre scale Ihus a Vernier is 
formed which reads down lo the iVtndh of a millimelre. The 
glass slide is so shaped ifat us rounded conical end abuls 
against the object to be measured Readings to the lull capa¬ 
city of the instrument can be quickly obtained 

Prof. Mayer described his apparatus for measuring the ex¬ 
pansion uf metals and alloys under ddfertnees of Leinpciature 
It is believed lhat the coefficients of expansion, now inaccurately 
known, will be more correctly ascertained by this research 

The vibrations of tuning-forks received further investigation 
by Prol Mayer, the cost of inquiry wa* defrayed by the Bache 
fund. The probable error in these determinations is the of 
one vibration, 1 e , with 256 vibrations to a second the probable 
error is a second Differences in amplitude of vibration 

make no ditfeience in the vibratory period of the fork ; pressure 
applied to the fork also has no effect on the vibratory period, 
though it shortens the cuntinuance of the note. 

Prof. Mayer also desenbed Ins investigations into the distri¬ 
bution of magnet ism in long bar magnets Some of these bars 
which were tested were five feel in length Various methods 
have been tried for ascertaining the facts of magnetic distri¬ 
bution ; Prof. Mayer gave due credit to other workers in this 
field, and described their experiments. 

The Academy will hold its semi-annual meeting next autumn 
at New York. 


NOTES 

The following is a list of the officers of the forty-seventh annual 
meeting of the British Association which will, ax we have lntlmated ( 
commence at PlymouLh on Wednesday, August 15 ;—President 
Elect—Prof. Allen Thomson, MD,LL D, p F.R S., F R S.E 
Vice-Presidents Elect—The Right liba the Earl of Mount- 
Edgcumbe, D C.L , the Right Hon Lord Blachford, K.C.M.G., 
Dr, William SpotLiswoode f F.R.S , Dr. Wiiluun Fronde, C.E., 


F.R.S., Mr. Charles Spence Bate, F.R.S. General Secre¬ 
taries—Capt. Douglas Gallon, C.B , F, R.S., Dr Philip Lutley 
Sclater, F R S Assistant General Secretary—George Griffith, 
M A , F.C.S. General Treasurer—Prof. A. W. Williamson, 
F.R.S. Local Secretaries—Messrs William Adams, William 
Square, F R.C S., Hamilton Whitefore. Local Treasurer—Mr. 
Francis Hicks. The Presidents of the Sections are as follow - 
Section A ■ Mathematical and Physical Science—President, 
Prof G C. Foster, F, R S Section H . Chemical Science- 
President, F. A Abel, F R-S. Section C Geology—President, 
W Pcngelly, F.R S Section D Biology—President, J. Gwyn 
Jeffreys, F R S., F L S Department of Zoology and Botany, 

J Gwyn Jeffreys, F. R S , F.L S (President), will preside. 
Department of Anatomy and Physiology, Prof. Macalister, 
M D. (Vice-President), will preside. Department of Anthro- 
pology, Sir Walter Elliot, K C S I , F L S (Vice-Presi¬ 
dent), will preside, Section L Geography—President, Ad. 
imral Ommanney, F R S,, F R G S. Section F : Economic 
Science and Statistics—President the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Fortescue. Section G . Mechanical Science—President, 
Edward Woods, C.E The reception room will be opened 
on Monday, August 13, at I PM, and on the follow¬ 
ing days at 8 am, for the issue of tickets to mem¬ 
bers, associates, and ladies, and for supplying information. 
No tickets will be usued after 6 J' M The first general 
meeting will be held on Wednesday, August 15, at 8 P M,, 
when Prof AiuLew’-, F R,S , will resign the chair, and Prof. 
Allen Thornton, F.R.S, President Elect, will assume the 
Presidency, and deliver an Address On Phunday evening, 
August 16, at 8 A M , a soirk , on Friday evening, August 17, 
at 8 30 P M , a Discourse by Piof Wanngton Smyth, M 
F R.S., on the Physical Phenomena connected with the Mines 
of Cornwall and Devon , on Monday evening, August 20, at 
S 30 V M , a Discourse, but by whom not yet arranged , on 
'luLsday evening, August 21, at S l J ,M, a sane, on Wednesday, 
August 22, the Concluding General Meeting will be held at 
2 30 l’ Rl. The local arrangements for Lhc Plymouth meeting 
are not yet matured, but we believe they will include an exhi¬ 
bition of paintings chiefly by aiLi-.ts of Devon and Cornwall, 
including magnificent examples of Reynolds, Opie, Exstlake, 
Northcute, Couke, Front, ike There will be excursions to 
Torquay ur Kent’s Hole, &c , and the Dart, up the Tamar 
or Coldiolc, to the Moss Cbyworks and over Dartmoor ; to 
the Eddystone Breakwater and Government establishments; to 
the Caiadoc mines , and lo Penzance, the Lizard, the Land's 
End, &c 

A RLCKPJ’loN was held by the President of the Royal Society 
and Lady Hooker at Burlington House, on Wednesday evening 
June 13, which was largely attended The invitations included 
ladies as well as men of science. The room * were decorated wiih 
plants-, and there was a collection of instruments and objects of 
scientific interest Among the novelties were new spectroscopic 
instruments exhibited by Mr, Browning and Mr. Hilger; and 
Messrs. Tisley and Spider’s harmonograph curves, drawn on 
smoked glass. 

A Congress on Domestic Economy, organised by the Society 
of Arts, is to be held in Birmingham on July |3 and 19. 
Section A is to include (1) Needlework; (2) Cleanliness; (3) 
Food and Cookery; (4) Household Expenditure ; (5) Thrift. 
Section B (6), Health ; (7) Sickness; (8) The Dwelling; (9) 
Warming and Ventilation Section C (10), Teaching the Sub¬ 
jects In Elementary Schools, (ll) Textbooks; (12) Inspection 
and Government Grants ; (13) Importance of Female Inspectors; 
(14) Examinations. A number of pipers are already promised, 
among them being papers by Mrs, W. E. Gladstone and Prof. 
Huxley. The Local Committee includes the Lords-Lieutenant 
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of Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and Worcestershire, the Bishop 
of Worcester, several noblemen, clergymen, the Mayor of Bir¬ 
mingham, fire. 

The Helvetic Society of Natural Sciences meets this year at 
Bex, in Canton Vaud, from August 19 to 27 Several interest¬ 
ing excursions have already been arranged for. Prof. Louis 
Dufour, of Lausanne, will be president English naturalists will 
be heartily welcomed. 

The death is announced of Lieut -Gen, Sir Henry James, 
director of the Ordnance Survey of Great Britain from 1854, 
until hia appointment to the command of a battalion of Royal 
Engineers in 1674, since which he has lived in Southampton in 
falling health He was seventy-fouT years old, and from 1844, 
when he was director of the Geological Survey in Ireland, had 
written on various scientific subjects 

Some bones of Lithorms emuinus , an enormous bird of the 
eocene period, have just been discovered in the London clay at 
Sheppy by Mr W, H. Shrubsole, of Sheerness-on-Sea Casts 
of these fossils will be taken for the British Museum. 

The well-known traveller, Dr K^hweinfurth, has recently 
returned to Egypt from a two months' journey through the 
Arabian desert, richly laden with scientific collections lie 
proceeds to Berlin to complete the arrangement of the large 
quantities of botanical specimens collected by hun in his lae 
expeditions 

No 4 of the Quarterly Unlit’tin of Lhe Cairo Society of 
Geography contains a valuable account, by Dr Nachtigal, of his 
visit to Wadii, as the country between Darfur and Bagirmi is 
called, and note* on the country of Harrar, by Mohammed 
Mdttar. The same Society has published “separately an obituary 
notice of the laic Marquis de Compicgne, by M C Guillemme 

A valuable and somewhat elaborate geographical sketch of 
Loango and the Loango Coast, by Dr Pcchuel Losche, has been 
published m a separate form from the Ahtthalungm of the 
Leipzig Geographical Society. 

The Annual Report for 1876-7, of the West London Scien¬ 
tific Association, speaks favourably of the progress of that Asso¬ 
ciation, which now numbers 186 members. 

IiV the Buenos Ayres Standard of May 13 D. Francisco 
Moreno dcscubes a journey he made up the Santa Cruz river, 
in Southern Patagonia, in about the 50th deg. of S. lat. Not¬ 
withstanding the great rapidity of the current, he succeeded, 
with three sailoiN, in ascending the river, taking thirty days to 
it. The banla Cruz issues from a fine lake thirty miles long and 
tea broad, in S. lat 50° 14' 22" and 71 0 59' W long. D Moreno 
was the fir-d to sail along this lake, which he explored and 
■keichcd pretty thoroughly, making considerable geological col¬ 
lections m the neighbourhood both of this and oT other lakes in 
the same region. Amongst these was Lake Bicdma, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the still active volcano, Chalten A river more 
than 200 yards wide connects Lake Biedma with Lake Santa 
Cruz. 

Ma. G Bruwn Goode, assistant curator of the National 
Museum at Washington, has been engiged during the past winter 
in investigating the natural history of the Bermudas, and has 
recently returned with a large collection, filling twelve barrels 
and forty-three boxes, and including over i,coo bottles of mver- 
tebratas in alcohol His collections embrace the entire marine 
fauna of the coast—fishes, molluscs, worms, ficc , many of which 
ore believed 10 be entirely new to science, 

M*. Robert Lowe, M.P., presided on Wednesday, last week, 
at a meeting of the committee formed for the purpose of orga¬ 


nising a testimonial to Mr. John Simon, F R.S., late medical 
officer to the Pnvy Council and Local Government Board, in 
recognition of the long and valuable labours he has rendered to 
the State, and of his eminent^ services to sanitary science. It is 
proposed that the testimonial shall assume the form of a bust in 
marble of Mr. Simon for presentation to the Royal College ot 
Surgeons, agreeably to the wishes of the Council of that body. 
The cost, together with the expenses, will probably amount to 
500/. We are sure that not only members of the medical pro' 
fession, but all who are interested in sanitary science, will 
willingly contribute to a monument to one who has done so 
much for that science. 

A stecial direction of science and arts has been added to the 
French Ministry of Public Instruction M. Walteville has been 
appointed to the new office, and it is supposed that having 
nothing to do with politics, he may continue in office irrespective 
of any change in the Ministry. It would be well to insure 
a continuity of action and professional independence to the head 
of so useful an admimstrrhon 

A nfw photographic'department has been established m 
France for the reproduction of scientific or artistic objects The 
laboratory will be kept up exclusively by Government. The 
State photograpers will be required to employ the moBt advanced 
methods and to work for the improvement of the art 

On Friday night a senes of interesting experiments with the 
Jablochkoff electric light took place at the West India Docks, 
under the direction of M. Denayrouze The apparatus used for 
the occasion consisted merely of an electro-magnetic machine 
worked by a flmall steam-engine, some insulated wires, and the 
electric candles, which are the invention of M Jablochkoff, and 
composed, as we have already described, of two carbons placed 
side by side with a slip of insulating substance between them, 
which burns away with the carbon exactly in the same way as 
the wax of a wax candle is consumed with the wick. The first 
experiment in order to show the suitableness of the invention for 
dock purposes consisted in the lighting of four of the M candles ,J 
in a large yard The light thus obtained, which was shaded by 
ground glass, brilliantly illuminated the inclosure, it being 
possible to read small print at a considerable distance from the 
lights, while at the same time the eyes were not affected by the 
glare, as is the case with the ordinary electric light The second 
experiment was confined to the illumination of the top story of 
one of the large warehouses, and this, like its predecessor, was 
equally successful. A large vessel at the quay side was also 
lighted up, as also was a portion of the quay. The whole of 
the experiments were very successful, and it was stated that each 
11 candle ” gave a light equal to 100 gas lights The light is 
said to be much less expensive thnn gas 

The Leicester Literary and Philosophical Society have com¬ 
menced the publication of its Transactions from its foundation 
m 1835, as far as material for these can now be obtained, We 
have received the first two parts of this publication, extending 
from 1835 to 1841 j they contain much likely to interest not 
only the members of the Leicester Society, but all who take an 
interest in the progress of local societies, now becoming so 
widespread and efficient 

Some experimental researches on the light refraction of a 
number of gases are described by M. Mnscart in the Annales 
Scientifitfua A beam of light was sent through a collimator to 
two plates of plate glass connected together at right angles; the 
halves of the beam were bent right and left by refraction through 
the glass. They then went parallel through two copper tubes 
containing the gases, and after refraction by a second system of 
glaos plates placed in reverse directions, the halves were united 
again, and the beam passed through a slit to a system of prisms, 
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then to a telescope. If the pressure in one copper tube were as 
varied, the phases of the two parte of the beam were unlike, and 
from the number of fringes, the refraction of the gas could be 
determined. The influence of pressure was examined, then the 
refractive power for different wave-lengths, then the influence of 
temperature; and the absolute refractive power deduced from 
the various factors obtained The numbers for the latter range 
from 0*1387 (hydrogen), and 02706 (oxygen) to 07036 (sul¬ 
phurous acid), and o 8216 (cyanogen) The refraction of a gas 
mixture is equal to the sum of the refractions of the mixed gases 
But the refraction of a compound is in general greater than that 
of a mixture of the simple gases composing it. 

As determinations of longitude increase an ever-increasing 
number of control determinations are obtained. The number of 
the Utter in Germany and Austria is now such that M Albrecht 
has considered an attempt at equalisation of the system might 
prove advantageous, as at least an opinion might he formed 
regarding the degree of accuncy of the differences of longitude 
directly measured, and attention would be called to the weak 
parts of the system He has accordingly, with M Sadebeck, 
attempted an equalisation of the system of longitude deteimina- 
tions between the following stations —Strassburg, rans^Mann- 
heim, Bonn, Leiden, Gottingen, Brocken, Leip/ic, Berlin, 
Vienna, Munich, and liregtnz A11 account of the investigation 
appears in Astronomische Nachnchten r No 2,132 A numerical 
value is assigned to the various determinations, which extend 
over the last fifteen years , and this was necessarily, of course, 
somewhat arbitrary in character. In a table M Albrecht gives 
for each pair of places the difference of longitude as calculated and 
the difference observed, and then the difference between the 
two The greatest improvements are obtained in the determina¬ 
tions for Leipzig-Vienna and Berlin-Vienna (the difference for 
the former being + o 1363., and for the latter o 102s.) In the 
former case, there was some uncertainty as to the personal equa¬ 
tion, and in the latter two weak currents had been operated 
with The improvements are, of course, only approximate, and 
the certainty of the individual improvements obtained is con¬ 
siderable only when numerous control-determinations are to hand 
The result sufficiently shows that a very large number of control- 
determinations, and an extensive establishment of the system is 
necessary to remove all doubt with regard to the relative position 
of the various stations. 

As an illustration of the'rapid growth of the now celebrated 
Eucalyptus globulus, we may mention that in the more elevated 
ports of Jamaica trees now exist about sixty feet high, the trunks 
of which measure a foot id diameter near the ground. These 
trees have been raised from seed inlioduced to Ihe island about 
Ux yeare ago. It is proved that in the lowland districts the tree 
does not thrive, thus upsetting its suitability for regions in which 
it was at one time specially advocated. 

The new Journal of Forestry, the first number of which ap¬ 
peared on May 1, seems to have made a good sLart, judging from 
the contents of the two numbers that have now been issued. 
The contents are sufficiently varied lo make the journal welcome 
to all in any way interested m forests or forest produce, both 
practically and scientifically, for we find not only articles on 
forest work for the month, but also a brief rirumP of Mi*. 
Thiselton Dyer’s recent address on "Plant Growth” at the 
London Institution. 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include two Condor Vultures {Sarcorhamphus gryphus), 
a Chilian Sea Eagle [Geranoad/us melanoltneus ) from South 
America, presented by Mr. John T. North ; two Chaus Cats 
{Felix chaus ) from North Africa, presented by Capt. W. 
Renney; a Crested Guan {Penelope erutaia) from South America, 
presented [by Mr Daniel Miron; a Green-winged Trumpeter 


{Psophia vtridis) from Brazil, a Common Trumpeter {Psophia 
crepitans ), a Demeraran Cock of the Rock {Rupusola crocea) from 
Demcrara, a Black-necked Stilt {Ihmantopns mgricollis), a Sun 
Bittern {Eurypv^a /ieltaj) t two Orinoco Geese {Chenalopexjubata), 
a Capybarn {Ilydrocht, rus eapybara) from South America, a 
Moor Monkey (Semnopithecus maurus ) from Java, purchased ; 
six Chilian Pintails {Dafila spmicaula), seven Summer Ducks 
{Aix spans *), bred in the Gardens 

UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

(KfoRD —An examination will begin on October 2 for the 
purpose of electing to a Physical Science Postmastership at 
Mer on College The postmastership 19 of the annual value of 
80/ for five years, to be raised after two years,‘at the recom¬ 
mendation ol the tutors, to iooV. The subjects of examination 
will be chemistry and physics , there will be a practical examina¬ 
tion in chemistry, and candidates will have opportunities of 
giving evidence of a knowledge of biology further information 
from the Lulor in physical science, 

There will he an examination on October 11 for electing lo a 
Natural Science Scholarship at Lxeter College The scholar¬ 
ship is ol the annual value of 80/ for four years, without any 
limit of age The examination will he in biology, chemistry, 
and physica, and candidates will be expected to show proficiency 
in at least Lvvo of these subjects The examination will he to a 
laige extcnL practical, but special weight will be given to a 
knowledge of general principles Further information maybe 
oblaincd from the Natural Science Lecturer, Prof. E. Ray 
Lankester 

Mr M J Jackson, of University College, London, has been 
elected to the vacant (Holmes) Scholarship in Natural Sciences 
at St John’s College The scholarship is of the annual value 
of 100/ fur five years. 

Manchester —Prof Boyd Dawkins, F R S , has just com¬ 
pleted his course of Field Lectures on Geology, at Owens College. 
Upwards of forty students—the large majority of whom were other 
than regular students of the C ollege—availed themselves Lhis 
year of the opportunity offered for acquiring some practical 
knowledge of geology Excursions were made to the mountain 
limestone of Derbyshire, the coal measures near Oldham, the 
Permian rocks of Alderley Edge, where the copper veins dis¬ 
seminated throughout the sandstone were studied, and where 
traces of prehistoric man, in the shape of a few flint implements, 
were discovered During Whit week Oxford wax visited, and 
the Oolitic beds of the neighbourhood were explored 

During the session which has just closed, 100 students have 
worked in the chemical laboratories of Owens College, whileihe 
number of students attending the various courses of chemical 
lectures has amounted to about 200 Over a dozen original 
communications have proceeded from Lhc chemical department 
during the session. 

Taijnion College Si hool —An address of sympathy with, 
and confidence in, the Rev W Tuckwell, head-master of the 
Taunton College School, is published in the local and educa¬ 
tional pauers, with Lhc signatures of nearly all the parents. It 
appears that the school is heavily in debt, and that the numbers, 
chiefly through an attack of fever, have fallen lielow the paying 
point. The panic-stricken officials have selected the head¬ 
master os a scapegoat, attribute the loss m numbers to his 
"unpopularity,” and are endeavouring lo drive him to resign, 
a movement against which the parents protest in very animated 
terms The part taken by this school and its head-master in 
working out and popularising the systematic teaching of science 
in company with the old-fashioned classical curriculum impels 
us to record these Tacts, and to look with interest for the result 
of this latest struggle between Philistinism and culture 

University College of Wales. —A Welsh gentleman 
engaged in business in London, in addition to Bums of 250/. p 
2,500/,, and i f ioo/. (the lajg sum in conjunction with his brother) 
previously subscribed, has just placed in the hands of the Council 
of the University College of Wales, a sum of money to be used in 
promoting scientific agriculture in Wales According to a 
circular just issued, "one of the means proposed to be adopted 
in furtherance it of this object is the delivery of courses of lec¬ 
tures free of charge to penoni engaged in tuition in Woles, 
whereby they may be qualified for giving elementary instruction 
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in the principle! of agriculture in their several schools.” Prof. 
Henry Tanner, M R. A C , examiner for the section under the 
Government Department of Science will, on August 7 next, begin 
a course of twenty lectures, to be continued from day to day, at 
the College in Aberjstwith. 

The Univi.rm 1 iks' Bill was read a third time in the House 
of Commons and passed on Monday, and a first time in the 
Upper Houhe on Tuesday 

Adli Mur —We have received a copy oT the Calendar of 
Adelaide University for 1877 Phis University has at present 
only four professors, who repiesent very fairly the main branches 
of literature and science There is only one professor for 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, and the professor of 
Natural Science gives instruction 111 Chemistry, Geology, and 
Botany We hope the University will soon be able to carry the 
punciple of sub-division of labour into these two professorships, 
and Lhus promote efficient teaching, and at the same time relieve 
the^e two professors of a burden they ought not to be made to 
bear in this advanced age 1 here are some points in which our 
home universities might advanlageously imitate that of Adelaide 
Judging from Lhe programme of the B A. examination, the 
Adelaide graduates must be possessed of a more varied amount 
of knowledge than the ordinary graduates of our universities. 
Some knowledge of phjsical science (physics and chemistry), 
must be possessed by every graduate, and a choice of subjects is 
given m the second and thud stages, whereby a candidate can 
take his degree cither through literature or science The Uni¬ 
versity possesses a few valuable scholarships, one, of the value of 
100I, per annum for three years, being awarded after examina¬ 
tion in mathematics and natural science, Lhe holder being 
il( pored to proceed to England, take a degree In science at the 
London University, and undcigo a Lraiiiing 111 engmeemig Wc 
cannot but admire the lines on winch education is conducted at 
Adelaide, and we Liust the University may soon be abic lo 
extend irs staff of leaching. 

Bi RL1N - -'lhe report of the Berlin University for the present 
year shows an attendance of 2,237 students, a decrease of 253 
on the past year The lectures are also attended by 2,oKo oLher 
persons not connected with the University The students are 
divided among the faculties as follows —Theology, 135 j law, 
792 , medicine, 297 , philosophy (phildugy, history, &c ), 644, 
mathematics and natural sciences, 369 194 students arc Irom 

foreign countries, including nine Fnglish and thirty-nine Ameu- 
c.in* The pro'essors and pnvat-docenten number 200—fourteen 
in the theological, eightien in the legal, seventy-four in the 
medical, and ninety-four in the philosophical faculties The 
University library contains but 60,000 volumes, the royal library 
of 700,000 volumes being chiefly used, 

UrsALA—The Abo Undcnwttchcr states that Lhe Imperial 
Academy of Sciences of St Petersburg will be represented by 
MM Gadulme and Grute at the celebration of the 400II1 anni¬ 
versary of Lhe foundation of the University of Upsala. 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 
American Journal of Science and Arts , June.—An account 
of the discoveries m Vermont geology nf the Rev Augustus 
Wing (continued), by James D Dana —On haute crystals from 
the Last Chance Mines, Morgan County, Missouri, and on 
Gotlute from Adair Cuunly, Missouri, by G C Broadhead,— 
Litimation of chromium and aluminium in steel and iron, by 
Andrew A Blair —On the chemical composition of tnphylite 
from Grafton, New Hampshire, by S L Penfield —On a new 
mode of manipulating hydric sulphide, by Jostah P Cooke, jun 
—On a base derived from a waste product in the aniline manu¬ 
facture, by C. Loving Jackson —On an association of gold wiLh 
Scheelite in Idaho, by B Stillman 

Verhandlungen dcr k k. zoologisc/i-botamschen Ceselhchaft in 
IVien, vol xxvi (Parts I and II ), 1876—The following ore the 
principal papers in this volume .— Synopsis CecidornydiTum, by 
J v. Bergenstamm and P. Low,—On the structure and habits 
of lichens, by Dr Arthur Minks.-^O d the ornithological fauna 
of the Austno-Hunganan Lmpire, lty A. Pelzeln (fourth paper) 
—Biology and characteusLics of Psyllodre, with description of 
two new species of Lhe genus Esy/ia, by Dr F Low —On the 
flora of fungi in Hungary, by Jr. Hasluuky.—On the butterfly 
fauna of Surinam, by li B. Moichler.—Mycological researches, 
by Schulxer von Muggenburg.— On the lichen-flora of New 
Zealand, by Or. A von Krempelhuber 
RiaU Istituto Lombardo di Sctensse e Lettere, Rendiamti, voL x., 
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fasc viu.-On the encystment of the Proteus of Quanzati {Am* 
phileptus momhger , Ehr ), by M. Maggi —Theory of reticular 
woodwork combined with an articulated system in modern 
American suspension bridge*, by M, Clericetti.—The silk of the 
Bombyx myhtta , by M. Gabba 

The J a hr buck del k k. gcoloynschen Reichsanstalt (1876, vol. 
xxvi, Oct-Dec ) contains the following papers:—On the ore 
deposits of the southern Bukowina, by B. Walter —On theaoda 
and Szek-aoil in the Hungarian Lowland*, by E von Kvossay. 
—On some green slate of the Saxon Erzgebirge, by Dr. E. 
Geinii/ —On the petrographical condition of the tuft-stones 
occuinng in the Dcvonic formation at Graz, byjota. Terglav — 
On some rocks from the neighbourhood of RoMgnano and Castel* 
hua Maritima to the south of Pisa, by Dr. Friedrich Berwerth. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London 

Royal Society, June 14—“On the Minute Structure and 
Relationships of the Lymphatics of the Mammalian Skin, and 
on the Ultimate Distribution of NerveB to the Epidermis and 
Subcpidernuc Lymphatics/' by George Iloggan, M.B., and 
Frances Elizabeth Iloggan, M D. Communicated by Dr 
William Farr, F R S. 

“Refractive Indices of Glass,” by J. Hopkinson, D.Sc., M A, 
Communicated by Prof G, G Stoker, See R S. 

“Electrostatic Capacity of Glass,” by J. Hopkinson, D.Sc., 
M A Communicated by l'rof Sir William Thomson, F R S. 

“ On the Difference of Potential produced by the Contact of 
dilTerent Substances,” by Prof. R. B. Clifton, F.R S. 

Linnean Society, June 7—Trof Allman, F R.S , president, 
in the chair —Dr Maxwell Masters read an interesting paper on 
the “Morphology of Primioscs ” Iluherto much discussion has 
ansen with reference to the superposition of Lhe stamens to Lhe 
petaR, the free central placenta, and the nature of Lhe ovules in 
the Primulacese. From a lengthened study and comparison of 
lhe development of the flower, minute structures, and pheno¬ 
mena of monstrosities, the author arrives at conclusiuns differing 
somewhat from those hitherto held. Cultivation 1* not the 
l^ason of the frequent structural variation, for deformed Pnmu- 
lacta. in the wild slate aie far from uncommon ; Indeed the wild 
prunruse itself is very much subject to such changes Certain 
genera and species are mo^e frequently found deformed than are 
others; fur instance, the cowslip is less subject to change than is 
the primrose. Entering into all the more important variations 
observed by the author and recorded by others, in various parts 
of the flower, lie sums up . (1) Tir t the petals of most Pnmu- 
Lcere are late outgrowths from the receptacular tube (2) That 
the placenta is a direct prolongation of Lhe rcccpLacle or axis, 
and without apex or side connection with the carpels (3) The 
placenta occasionally in monstrous fleweis arises from the margin 
or centre of carpel, but sorneLimes is detached, the detached 
placenta cohering like a solid column (4) Staminal and cax- 
pellary leaves may occasionally be div’ded or lobed (5) The 
ovular coat is essentially foliar, representing blade or undivided 
leaf, and is not a direct production from the axis. (6) Processes 
of carpellary leaf may be infolded, thus forming secondary 
carpels.—The Rev G Hen.slow followed by a " Note on the causes 
of numerical increase of parts of plants ” In this he classified 
the various methods and causes of the increase of parts of leaves 
and floral whorls, more especially with the view of limiting each 
of the various kinds to its proper cause respectively.—The secre¬ 
tary bntfly indicated the contents of a paper by Mr. Marcus 
Hartog, 11 On the floral development and symmetry in the order 
SapotzceiV. 1 ’ From the extracts read of this communication it 
appears the auLhor, from observation of growing plants in 
Ceylon has independently arrived at and here brought for¬ 
ward further evidence tending to the same results propounded 
by the two foregoing home botamsts—"On the nymph stage 
of the Embid*, with notes on the habits of the family, &C.," 
was next read by the author, Mr. R. Me Lachlan. Ho 
stated that in 1837 Prof. We twood (in Trans. Linn Sot) 
instituted the characters of Embia l a gentu of insects allied to 
the white ant. Lately (therefore forty years after) Mr. Michael, 
of Highgate, discovered some orchids partially destroyed by an 
insect found to belong to the Embidee, and subsequently the nymph 
form obtained Alls a [jap in the insect’s history. Mr. Me Lachlan, 
m allusion to the habits, recorded by Mr, Lucas and others, men¬ 
tioned its being carnivorous and spinning a silken web like that 
of a spider, which, however, Mr, McLacnlan believes to bo for 
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protection from Its enemies, while he doubts Iti carnivorous pro 
peniitLea, regarding it as probably a vegetable feeder, He then 
entered Into the subject of systematic position, structure, distri¬ 
bution, number of species, concluding with a detailed description 
and Ecological remarks on those forms of the Kmbidre now 
known. He observed that the lnrvm of a species of Htnbta has 
been noticed in fossil amber The living forms inhabit both 
hemispheres at spots wide apart. None are known from Aus¬ 
tralia.—Mr G. Busk verbally explained the more Important 
points in the succeeding paper, viz, 11 Observations on British Poly- 
zoo,” by the worthy fiela naturalist, Mr. Charles Peach. Thelaiter 
has faithfully described and delineated a number of forms of this 
marine family, some ot which he regards as new to science, \nd 
of other known genera and species he adds much information 
regsrdlng their habits and history. For instance, Sirupocillatta 
scruposa he shows has tuhuloun wool-fibre-like roots armed 
with spines, and by which it attaches itself to cerUin sponges, 
&c,, a fact previously unknown —A notice of the Lichens of the 
Challenger expedition, by the Rev J M Crombie, and on Crus¬ 
tacea inhabiting certain hollow sponges, by Mr. Edward J Miers, 
were two papers read in brief extract 

Zoological Society, June 5.— Prof \V. IT, Flower, F U S , 
vice-president, in the chair—A communication was rtad from 
Dr. A U Meyer, inclosing a paper by the late Dr Rower bank, 
describing five new species of spongrs, discovered by Dr Mejei 
at the Philippine Islands and New Guinea during I111 recent 
travels in the Eastern Aichipelago. — A eommunicatiem was read 
from Mr. E L. Layard, F Z S , containing some remarks un 
the exact localities of certain species of Rirds of the Islands of 
the South Pacific —A second communication from Mr Layard 
contained remarks on a paper by Mr, K B Sharpe on the 
Cuculidse of the Ethiopian Region,-- A com mum cal ion was read 
from Mr Arthur G Butler containing an account of a collection of 
Lepidoptera, made at Cape York and on the couth ufet coast of New 
Guinea by the Rev. J S MacFarlanc Of these five ImHerfhcij and 
four moths were described as new to science —Dr A Gunther, 
I 1 ' R.S., read a report on a collection of fishes made during the 
late Arctic Expedition by Mr Hart, Naturalist on board 11 M.S 
Discovery. Among them was a new species of Charr, from a 
lake near the win ter-quarters of the Duiovet y 9 which was pro¬ 
posed to be called Salmo naresi —A communication was lead 
from Mr D G. Elliot, F Z S , containing a review of the genera 
and species of I bid uisc or sub-family of Ibises —A communica¬ 
tion was read from Mr. Martin Jacoby, containing the descrip¬ 
tions of some new species of Phytophagous Coleoptcra from 
various parts of the world —Messrs P L Sclater and O Salvin 
read descriptions of six apparently new species of birds from col¬ 
lections lately received from Ecuador am) Peru Amongst these 
uas a xemaikablc new duck of the genus Puhgula from the 
vicinity of Lima, Peiu, proposed to be called Fult^ula ttaluvn 
after Prof. Nation, its discoverer —Mr A II Garrod rcjd the 
third part of his series of papers on the anatomy of Passerine 
birds, and treated specially 01 some modifications of the Tracheo- 
phonine larynx which he had lately ascertained to occur in the 
genera Pltroptochus and Grallana —Mr, George French Angus 
communicated noles on a collection of land and fresh-water shells 
from Couth-west Madagasr ar ; amongst these Mr Angas pointed 
out ihrec new sqecies of Ilrhx, one 01 Huh mu r, and one of Phy\a 
which he propo-cd to call Helix wa/ent, il balston^ II ekon - 
goensis, Buhmuj balston?i and Physa ma clay a sea* tensis .—A second 
communication from Mr, Angas contained the description of a 
remarkable shell from Japan, which he named Thatchera mu fi¬ 
brils , also the description of a new species of Lewdomus from 
Kurrachi, Scinde, proposed to be called L. kurrachensis . 

Entomological Society, June 6 —J W, Dunning, vice- 
president, in the chair.—Mons. Rdnc Oberthur, Rennes, France, 
was elected a foreign member,—Mr. J. W Douglas exhibited 
Bixteen species of Piy/tida (four of them being new to Britain), 
which he had laktn during the latter half of 1876. Mr Douglas 
took the opportunity of calling the attention ot entomologist to 
the wide field for investigation offered by these insects, the ■ co- 
nomy of many of the species being still quite unknown Mr 
F. Grut exhibited a white downy nest from Jamaica supposed to 
be the work of some insect— Mr. H. Goss exhibited a dark 
variety or Cleora glabrana .—Mr C, O. Waterhouse exhibited a 
magnificent dragon-fly from Borneo. This insect, which u new 
to science, he has proposed to name Gynacantha plaqiata. The 
specimen, a female, measured more thap sue inches In expanse. 
—The Secretary read a circular front Dr. Biiehanad White, of 
Bath, soliciting specimens of Hcmiplera (especially exotic) from 


entomologists, as he was engaged in working out that order of 
insects.—Dr. Sharp communicated a note on some species of 
Rhyncophorous beetles from New Zealand, which had been 
sent to Dr. Leconte for examination.—Mr. Pascoe made some 
remarks upon the foregoing note — Mr. J. W. Slater com¬ 
municated a paper on the food of gaily-coloured caterpillars, 
in which he attempted to show that brightly-coloured larvre 
generally fed upon poisonous plants —A discussion ensued, in 
which Messrs Dunning, McLachlan, Waterhouse, and Meldola 
took part, Mr Meldola called the attention of the Society to 
the explanation of the subject given by Wallace in 1867, and 
exhibited some butterflies which Were the sole survivors of an 
old Indian collection, the greater part of which had been demo¬ 
lished by mites, The suivmng specimens all belonged to pro¬ 
tected genera (Euplan, /Aifiizrr, mid I\ipdio\ proving that the 
quality which rendered these insects^distasteful was, to a certain 
extent, retained after death, 

Anthropological Institute, June 12 —Col. A Lane Fox, 
F R.S , vice-piesident, in the chair—Mr W. J. Knowles, of 
Ballycully, read a paper un some recent discoveries of flint im¬ 
plements, worked bones, mid oihei obja ts in a kitchen midden at 
B.illinloy, co Antnm —The director then read some notes on 
customs of the Caledonia women of Stuart’s Lake and h raser 
Lake Indians, and two legends of the Langley Fort Indians, hy 
Mr Gavin IlamilLon, of the Hudson Bay Company (communi¬ 
cated by Dr John Rae, h R G S )—StnfT Surgeon Messer, R N., 
M D , then made some interesting observations on the subject of 
poisoned arrows, as used by the buuth Sea Islanders, and the 
cflects, moral anti physical, of them on Europeans and blacks — 
Mr. G M Atkinson exhibiLM for the Rev J C. Roger, 
Rubbings from a Runic inscription found on a si one in Cunmngs- 
buigh churchyard, Shetland Isles and of a stune with Oghams, 
found five feel bi low Lhe surface at Lunnas,ting, Shetland Isles. 

Victoria (Philosophical) Institute —'1 he Rev IgaacTajlor 
read a paper on the histury of alphabets. Lie Rouge's great dis¬ 
covery has pioved that the alphabet is the oldtsl ensiing monu¬ 
ment ol human civilisation—older than the pyram ds. 1 here weie 
three slage-, m its invention ■ — I Ideograms—jm lures of things 
2 Phono; ram?—syinho’s of words ami syllables 3 The letters 
Ol the alphabet Alter giving a brief account of the s> 'labic « riling 
whieh was developed hy the Japanese out of the l hinese, and by 
I lie Cypriotes out of Lhe Cuneifoiiu, he Went on lo exj lain De 
Rouges discovery ol the mode m winch the Semites had se¬ 
lected twenty-two letters out of the 400 hgypuan hieroglyphics, 
and thus luimed Lhftl first alphabet which had been the parent 
of all alphabets in the world. He showed how all the alphabets 
of lhe woild were lo be traced, by means of the Moabile stone, 
to their source m the Egyptian hieroglyphics He went on to 
explain the causes of alphabetic change .—I. 1 hose due to nature 
ol writing materials—clay, stone, papyrus, parchment, palm- 
lc*aves, 2. Indolence in lhe writing 3. Need of legibility 
Cam Million 

Philosophical Society, May 21 —Mr Pearson read a paper 
on one passage in Hesiod and three in Ovid's Fasti, which he 
said he considered might he properly tested and illustrated from 
modem astronomy Admitting, as is ofien averred, that many 
allusions of this nature in the classical authors are inaccurate or 
wrong, some he thought might be still found to have the stamp 
of truth about them Hesiod says (Op et Di 564-67) iliat 
sixty days alter the winter suhtice Arctuius rose during twilight 
in the evening ArcLuiuVs position for January i, 1875, is 
given in the Nautical Almanac as R A I^h 9m 55s , Dee ig p 
50' 22 ^" N If we convert these data into latitude and 1 < ngilude, 
reduce the star’s longitude by alvout 36 n 10', which, at the annual 
rate of 50' I for pttccswon will bring us to abouL 730 h c,, and 
reconvert the star’s new longitude and latitude miu K.A aitd 
Dec , we shall find that the position nJ the star in the early part 
of the eighth century b c , which may be fairly taken to repre¬ 
sent the era of Hesiod, was something about I2h 6m R A. 
and 33° 30' north dec. On Feb 20, at that time, in lal 38^° 
N,, about the situation of Ascra and Helicon, the sun would set 
about 5 40 r M , while Arctntas would nse above the honrxiu 
about 5 53 p M » 11 relative position of the two luminaries which 
fairly answers to the words of the poet And while investigating 
the position of the star, Mr. Pearson said he found he had unin¬ 
tentionally explained, as he believed, the epithet ^late-setting, 1 
applied to Arciuras in Horn. Od E' 272. ArcLurus at that 
epoch would first have been visible at the time of its morning 
Betting about May 24, and would set June 1 at 3 30 a. m , July I 
, at 1.3a a.m.j Aug. 1 at 11,30 p.m. During the early summer. 
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therefore, when the Greek seaman or agriculturist was often 
spending the nights out of doors, the late time at which this 
brilliant star would set must have been quite unmistakable, and 
Ulysses is naturally described as keeping his eye fixed on it while 
sailing eastwards, as carefully as he kept the Dear on his left. 
Again in the " Fasti” of Ovid, 1. 654, 11 76, we are told that 
Lyra, or Verity was last visible when setting in the evening, about 
February I " Ubi eat hodlc, quae Lyra fulsit hen?" Em¬ 
ploying again the method of calculation indicated above, we find 
on that day at Rome the sun would set about 5.10 r M., and 
Lyra about 5 - 44 - Ah the days at that time of the year are 
rapidly lengthening, while the star would set earlier every day, 
it Is obvious that the date assigned fur the last appear¬ 
ance of the latter is nearly exact Ovid’s references Lo 
Aicturus are not at first sight so satisfactory. May 26th 
and June 6th (“l'asti v 733, vi. 235) are both assigned at 
the first days on which he is visible, probably by a mistaken 
reference to two different modes of calculating the time of a 
star's rising On May 26 the star would rise at 4 25 a m , on 
June 6 at 3 43 A M The sun on the former day rises at Rome 
abouL 4.35, and on the latter at 4 30 A M. If we consider Ovid 
to have consulted two different authorities, one of which gave 
the true and the other the visible heliacal rising of the star, no 
reasonable exception can be taken to the value of his state¬ 
ments. He makes, however, a remark abouL Capella which 
seems really erroneous He says (“ Fasti ” v. 113) that she rises 
on May 1st, t e , is then first visible in the morning But at the 
time when Ovul lived she would, according to the mode of 
computation used in the previous examples, have risen about 
3 o A M , while the sun would not have risen until after 50 We 
have a similar apparent mistake in Pliny and Columella, nearly 
contemporaries, who fix Arcturus' rising for the 23rd or 21st of 
February On that day the sun would set at Rome about 5 35 
V M,, whereas the star would not pass the horizon before 6 30 
r M They seem lo have copied from Hesiod without any thought 
The late Mr F Daily, in his editionaf “Ancient Star Catalogues,” 
ublished in vol xm of the Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical 
ociety, does not seem to have actually compared the positions 
there given to any of the principal stars with those which in the 
resent day we must suppose them Lo have then occupied As, 
owever, the present rate of change in the obliquity of the 
ecliptic would have made it in the time of Eratosthenes (230 
U.C ) about 23“ 43', whereas that astronomer fixes it roughly at 
23° 51', it is to be hoped that, making allowance for inaccuracies 
in the MSS , such a process of verification may be attempted 
With some prospect of success , and possibly some explanation 
found of Ptolemy’s idea that in his time (A n 14^) the amount 
of annual precession was only 36" —Mr. J W L Glaisher com¬ 
municated to the society a ten-figure table of the values of r v and 
t~* w with their logarithms from x — I to x ~ 500 at unit inter¬ 
vals The table was intended to accompany Prof F W New¬ 
man’s table of and will appear with iL in the Transactions 
of ihe Society. 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, June 11.—M. Peligot in the chair — 
The following papers were read —On the densities of vapour , 
reply to M II Sainte-Claire Deville, by M Wurtz—On the 
atomic notation , reply to M, Dcrthelot, by M. Wurtz —Second 
note on the Nouvelle Navigation of M Villarceau, apropos of 
the interior sea of the Algman Sahara, by M Naudm. He 
urges that the result would very probably be an immense pesti¬ 
lential focus The slope would be slight, and the depth of water 
in the border of the lake small A large portion of land would 
thus be alternately covered with water in the rainy season, 
and left dry in the summer , and with the mixture of salt and 
fresh water, bright solar light, and tropical heat during two-tlurds 
jjf the year, there would be active generation of organisms, the 
putrefaction of which must corrupt the air allround —Theory for 
finding the number of co-variants and contra-van ants of order and 
degree, given, linearly independent of any system of simultaneous 
forms containing any number of variables, by Mr. Sylvester.—On 
the rotatory polarisation of quartz, by MM. Soret and Sarasin 
They have extended their researches to the ultra-violet radia¬ 
tions, using the light had from induction sparks between cad¬ 
mium points and applying the spectroscope with fluorescent eye- 
lece.—Observations on the ovigerous tubes of the Phylloxera, 
y M. Boiteau.—Results obtained at Cognac since 1875, by 
the use of alkaline sulpho-carbonates, by M. Monillefert.— 
On the use of sulpho-carbonates, by M. De Georges —On a new 
electric lamp with oblique circular rheophores, Dy M. Regnier. 
He wu led to this arrangement from having observed th*t with 


rheophores meeting angularly the most of the light was emitted 
at the summit of the angle The occultations—hitherto inse¬ 
parable from carbon discs—are suppressed, Each rheophore has 
its own clockwork movement, and the motors, pivoted, can 
oscillate with their respective rheophores. One is mancruvred 
by the operator, who puts the carbons in position, the 
other, commanded by a solenoid in the circuit, oscillates 
automatically, bringing the carbons in contact, or sepa¬ 
rating or approximating them at the proper time —M. Cance 
presented a new system of electro-magnets with multiple cores, 
lq which M Camacho's tubular cores are replaced by small soft 
iron rods juxtaposed, and enveloping, two by two, the different 
layers of spiral , this gives certain advantages.—M. Trouv^ pre¬ 
sented an improved sound for wounds caused by fire-arms.— 
On the infinitely small displacement of a dihedron of invariable 
size, by M Mannheim —Historical remarks on the theory of 
motion of one or several bodies, of constant or variable 
forms, in an incompressible fluid (continued), by M Bjerknes — 
On certain functions, similar tu circular functions, by M 
Appcll —Comparative study of observations by day and by 
night, second note, by M Terrier He finds that azi¬ 

muthal observations by night have a degree of precision 
at least equal, if not superior to that of observations by day, 
and thinks they should forthwith be introduced into the practice 
ol geodesy —On the determination of the zenith of a ship or 
point observed at sea by means of straight lines of height , In¬ 
sufficiency of the 7emth or place uf the ship called the most pro¬ 
bable . determination of a point nearest the true zenith, by M. 
Dertoi —Researches on the us,e of magneto-eleclnc machines 
wilh continuous currents, by M. Gramme. With baths 
coupled in tension, M Wohlhdl, of Hamburg, got a deposit 
corresponding lo 43 kilogr of silver per hour, while expending 
15-horse power on the machine M Gramme describes several 
experiments hy himself of this nature. — Influence of a mechanical 
action on Lhc production of various hydrates in supersaturated 
saline solutions, by M Gernez —On the new general method of 
synthesis of hydrocarbides, acetones, &c., by MM. Fried el and 
Crafts.—Researches on normal propylene, by MM Reboult and 
Bourgoin —Composition of a substance formed on an iron rod 
altered by a Siemens gas furnace, by M Terreil. Under the 
simultaneous action of the oxidising and reducing gases of the 
furnace, the iron was transformed almost wholly into anhydrous 
protoxide of iron. M. Daubr^e made some remarks on this — 
On the asparagine of amygdalene, hypothesis on its physio¬ 
logical r 6 Ie by M Fortes. 
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SOLDIERS' RATIONS 
HAT Soldiers' Rations are not without influence upon 
a campaign no one will dispute. It is not enough 
to have murderous weapons and big battalions to insure 
conquest nowadays, and in the last two little wars in which 
this country engaged these were indeed of secondary im¬ 
portance. The Abyssinian campaign, when our troops 
marched nearly four hundred miles across a rugged and 
unknown country, has been justly termed a victory of engi¬ 
neering, while the Gold Coast expedition, by reason of the 
efficient sanitary arrangements which reduced to a mini¬ 
mum the deadly effects of a terrible climate, may be fitly 
called a doctor's war No doubt m the case of European 
struggles, far more depends upon the purely military ele¬ 
ment , but if the Prussian needle-gun contributed in a 
great measure to the defeat of the Austfcans at Sadow.i, 
it is none the les^ true that the famous Erbswurst^ or pea- 
sausage, of the Germans had much to do with their 
maintaining the siege of Pans during the long cold winter 
months of Lhat capital's investment- 

It is a little difficult to institute comparison between 
the nutritive qualities of the lations served out to soldiers 
in various countries. A soldier in the field, whether 
marching or fighting, must put forth more muscular 
energy than in times of peace, and according to 
Dr. Paikcs and other authorities, it is the mlrogen 
in his food, more than anything else, that is neces¬ 
sary to the activity of the muscle, and this is required 
m greater quantity in proportion to the increase of work. 
That hard labour can be performed for some time without 
any increase of mti ogenous diet is true no doubt, but in 
this case it is at llic expense of the nitrogenous consti¬ 
tuents of other paits of the body, in the neighbourhood of 
the muscle, and it would be impossible for a man to con¬ 
tinue such labour for any length of time. Whether the 
nitrogenous matter he assimilates is contained m meat 
or bread seems to be a matter of little impoit An English 
soldier who gets a three quarters of a pound ration of 
meat daily is said to be no belLer off, as regards the 
nutritive character of his diet, than a German soldier, 
whose staple food is rye bread, and this one can well 
believe, looking at the constituents of the two food-atuffs. 
Meat from a lean animal, contains but 12 8 per cent, of 
nitrogenous matter, whereas samples of rye which have 
been analysed, have been found to contain as much 
actually as 15*8 of the same body. Moreover, the amount 
of water in a pound of meat and a pound of bread is a 
matter that must not be overlooked, for while in the 
former it amounts to 57 per cent., in the latter case 
*t is only about 40. As, too, a loaf of bread consti¬ 
tutes of itself a very perfect diet, the starch and fat 
it contains supplying the calonfiant or heat-producing 
matter necessary in animal food, we may assume that 
troops fed upon good bread are as well off as those 
supplied with more costly rations. At the same 
time it cannot be denied that different climates and 
different conditions have a vast influence upon dietary, 
and while British soldiers require a goodly allowance of 
meat to sustain their energy, the Turk rarely tastes such 
Vou xn.—No. 400 


food from one week to another. In fact, in the Moslem 
soldier we have the most easily satisfied of beings, so far 
as the commissariat is concerned. He does not even 
require bread, but will fight for weeks and months 
together upon rations of meal or bruised Indian corn, 
which serves him indifferently for breakfast, dinner, and 
supper The Russian ha9 rather better food, although 
from our point of view his fare may appear frugal enough. 
Two pounds ol black bread and a quarter of a pound of 
fresh meat, or bacon in lieu thereof, with garlic, salt, and 
plenty of tea, seem to be the daily rations of the Czar's 
soldiers, though a coaise sweet bean, known in this 
country as the locust bean (Johanmsbrod), is occasionally, 
also employed as food. There is no knowing what the com¬ 
position of Russian bread is, but assuming it to be for the 
most part of rye or Indian corn, there should be little 
difference between the nutritive qualities of the rations ol 
the Turks and Russians, supposing, that is, the soldiers in 
both cases receive pretty well as much as they can cat. 
There is enough nitrogenous matter to make muscle 
and bone, as well as sugar and starch, or non-nitro- 
genous bodies to supply animal heat and to support 
the respiratory organs. Taking milk as the most per¬ 
fect food we have for our standard, which may be 
said to be made up of nitrogenous matter, oil, and 
sugar, wc find that the proportion of nutritive, to heat- 
producing, or calonfiant, matter, is as one to two. Beans 
and peas come next in order to milk, the pioportion here 
being as one to three, while in oatmeal it is as one to five, 
and m rye, wheat, Indian corn, &c , as one to seven or 
ughL. Thus the Turk and the Russian being fed mainly 
upon rye and Indian corn derive equal bencfiL from their 
rations, although the Muscovite soldier gets additional 
energy, no doubt, from the small ration of meat allowed 
him, 

The highly nutritive character of pea-flour at once 
points to the raison d'etre of the pea-sausage of the 
scientific German soldier This newly invented food¬ 
stuff consists, as our readers probably know, of pcamea 
and bacon fat, suitably seasoned, and pressed into skihs 
and boiled The ordinary daily ration of a German 
soldier is 2 lb. of rye bread and a dinner of soup, which 
sometimes has a piece of meat floating in it, but generally 
does not , this, together with a scanty stipend, which 
barely suffices to buy him a cup of coffee in the morning 
and a herring, or salted cucumber, to eke out his bread 
with, constitutes the whole of his allowances. In the last 
European wai, these comestibles were replaced during 
some portion of the campaign by the Erbs i w/tr\t, and 
there cannot be a doubt that the health of the Teuton 
army was improved by a regular and sufficient supply of 
this suitable food, while at the same time it greatly sio^ 
plified the commissariat service of the invaders Butchers, 
bakers, army ovens, and cooking pontoons were for a 
while dispensed with, and thus it was possible for corps 
and regiments to move, when necessary, without a great 
deal of impedimenta. Moreover, as we have seen, the 
pea-flour gave lhat extra nutrition which troops subject to 
unusual exertion, coupled with exposure to cold and frost 
required. To the English palate the pea-sausage had 
an unmistakable taste of tallow, and there is no doubt 
that all kinds of fat and grease were employed in its pro¬ 
duction when the supplies of bacon run short. Animal 
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fat of some kind was, however, absolutely necessary to 
supply the system with heat, and combining the former 
in this way with pea-flour was a most happy idea. The 
pea-sausage might either be eaten cold in the condition 
in which it was issued to the soldier, or made into a sort 
of soup with boiling water. 

And here we may mention a circumstance of especial 
interest to scientific men, in connection with the manu¬ 
facture of this new food The Erbsuuurst was produced 
in such huge quantities, that it was found to be absolutely 
impossible to procure a sufficient number of skins and 
bladders to contain the preparation All sorts of substi¬ 
tutes were tried. Oiled fabric and vegetable pirchment, 
as well as other waterproof materials were essayed in 
vain, for an envelope was required which was elastic and 
unaffected by boiling water. At last a chemist stepped in 
and solved the problem. He proposed the use of gelatine 
mixed with bichromate of potash, or in other words the 
process employed by photographers now-a-daj 3 in pro¬ 
ducing what are termed carbon-prints. It 13 well known 
that if a solution of gelaline and bichromate of potash is 
spread upon paper and exposed to light, the gelatine be¬ 
comes insoluble in a very short time, and will effectually 
resist the action of cold or hot water to dissolve it, this 
principle being in fact that upon which photographic prints 
are produced, the portions of a surface which refuse to 
wash away, constituting a picture. This same mixture 
was used for treating the sausages. The food was pressed 
into proper shapes and then dipped into the bichromated 
gelatine solution, after which it was exposed to daylight 
for a couple of hours, when the gelatine formed a tough 
skin around it, capable of being boded with impunity. 

Turning to the British soldier we find in him the most 
daintily fed of all warriors, unless it was the Servian in 
last )ear's war. If we are to believe special correspond¬ 
ents, llie rations of the Servian soldiers were almost 
unlimited, and furnished a striking contrast to the fare of 
the frugal Turks An oka, or 2fc lbs. of brown bread, half an 
oka of fresh mea*, together wuh a modicum of rice, meal, 
and paprika was the daily ration, the last-named comes¬ 
tible being employed for making soup , th z pot au-fiu t so 
we were assured, was to be found simmering in camp from 
early morn till noon, and then only came off to make room 
for the coffee kettle The Servian soldiery, too, usually 
had a ration of spirits called shvovitch, or plum brandy, 
allowed them, and yet withal ihey had no such powers of 
endurance as the maizc-fcd Turk*. In this country a 
soldier's ration is three quarters of a pound of meat and 
one pound of bread, which is supplemented in war time 
by a quarter of a pound of cheese, together with cocoa or 
tea. sugar, &c. In the Crimea there was a standing order 
that hot lea should always be kept ready when practicable, 
so that the men might parLake of it at any time, and in the 
Abjssiman and Ashantce campaigns the camps were 
never broken up of a morning before the troops had been 
supplied with a cup of warm coffee for breakfast. Tea 
and coffee exercise the same effect upon the system as 
wine and spirits, but their stimulative action is Jess 
marked, and our commanding officers are enjoined never 
to issue a ration of spirit except under extraordinary 
circumstances, as in the case of distressing marches, or 
when troops are engaged in the trenches or up at the 
front And yet, as we have said, with this apparently liberal 


feeding, our men do not receive so much actual nou¬ 
rishment or nitrogenous matter as the German soldier, 
whose mainstay is the 2lb. loaf of black bread he receives 
daily. The meat, bread, sugar, &c, received by our 
soldiers in the Crimea yielded, we are told by the Royal 
Commissioners, but 23 52 oz of nutritive piinciple, while 
Germany gives her soldiers 32-96 oz, which is still 
furLher increased when the latter are fed on such highly 
nitrogenous diet as the pea-sausage. The Turks, pair 
as their food may seem to us, probably derive as much 
nutriment from it as English troops from their bread, meat, 
and cocoa, for weight for weight, the Turkish rations 
contain more nitrogenous matter. If, too, their meal is 
what is teimcd 1 whole flour n it will, since it includes 
the husk, contain more nitrogen still, and, like oatmeal, be 
one of the most generous foods known. Our Scotch 
troops, we fancy, would be little Lhe worse if fed solely on 
porridge for a time. The reader may remember Lord 
Ehbank’a retort on Dr. Johnson's definition of oats as the 
food of hordes in England and of men in Scotland : 
“Ye:,” said he, “ and where else will you find such 
horses and such men ? 1 A growing soldier, hard at work 
all day at gun-dnll, or other laborious work, does not buy 
extra meat when he is hungry, but foregoes his beer at the 
canteen for another pound loaf, thus approaching his diet 
very nearly to that of Lhe German warrior, whom we have 
shown lives almost entirely on bread and enjoys the 
most nutritive fare At the same time it is necessary to 
bear in mind that the conditions under which a man lives 
must guide the nature of his food. A man inhabiting a 
cold climate such as ours, requires more animal food than 
would be the case if he lived in a country nearer the 
equator, and British troops, we fear, would loose much 
of their energy if fed altogether on farinaceous food. 
But as we have striven Lo show, it is not always a so- 
called liberal diet which afiords the soldier the greatest 
quantity of nutriment. H. Baden Pritchard 


GEIKIE’S “PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY" 
Elenti ntary Lessons m Physteal Geography. By Archibald 
Geikic, LL D , F.R.S , Murchison Professor of Geology 
and Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh, and 
Director of the Geological Survey of Scotland. (Lon¬ 
don Macmillan and Co , 1877 ) 

our knowledge of natural phenomena widens and 
our insight into the character and mode of ope¬ 
ration of the forces which give rise to these phenomena 
becomes more profound, we are called upon from time 
to time lo take a new survey of the fields of inquiry 
and to reconsider the principles on which the useful, but 
necessarily more or les 9 arbitrary, classification of the 
natural history sciences is made to depend. To instance 
a notable example, the time-honoured division of the 
thiee kingdoms in nature 14 has now, by almost universal 
consent, been abandoned in favour of a more logical 
grouping of the objects of natural history science 
depending on the presence or absence in them of the 
principle of life, and hence has arisen the term biology to 
include botany and zoology, while mineralogy, released 
from an unnatural bond, seeks and finds new alliances 
with those branches of knowledge, crystallography, 
chemistry, and petrography, with which it has so many 
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and such intimate relations. Etymological purists have 
indeed cavilled at the term 41 biology/' and the opponents 
of change have disputed its tatson d'&tre % but it is im¬ 
possible to deny that its invention was the natural con¬ 
sequence of the growth of juster views concerning the 
relations of living beings to one another, or that, on 
account of Us fitness, it bids fair to survive all hostile 
criticism. 

Now m the same way that the development of our 
knowledge of the lowest forms of life has led to the 
breaking down of the unnatural barriers between the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, and the union of 
all the anatomical, physiological, systematic, and a_ti- 
ological branches of our knowledge of living beings 
into the federal republic of biology, so the growth and 
establishment of a juster geological philosophy has 
greatly modified, and indeed almost revolutionised, our 
conception and treatment of certain branches of geo¬ 
graphical science. 

For more than half a century the principle which 
demands that the geologist shall interpret the past his¬ 
tory of the globe by means of a constant reference 
to the operations now going on upon its surface, has 
been steadily gaining ground ; and this postulate may 
now be said to have taken its place as the very corner¬ 
stone in all geological reasoning. But if geology has 
thus to own her dependence on geographical know¬ 
ledge, she has more than requited her obligations by 
the new vitality which she has infused into her sister 
science. It is not too much to assert that the growing 
conviction of ihe necessity for a more systematic, a more 
searching, and a more accurate investigation of the phe¬ 
nomena of the globe and of the forces by which they arc 
produced—a conviction which lias prompted the despatch 
of expeditions for carrying out carefully organised ic- 
scarches both on sea and land—has been lo a very 
great extent created and fostered by the revelations of 
glaring imperfections in our knowledge of the earth's 
existing economy which are continually being made by 
geology. 

The woik before us is an example of the treatment of 
geographical questions from thepointof view of a geologist, 
and we are not surprised tofind.ihat its author is evidently 
strongly actuated by the conviction of the necessity for 
a broader and more vivid presentation of the action and 
reaction upon one another of the various forces operating 
upon the surface of the globe, than is usually found in 
works on physical geography, in order to convey a just 
idea of the character and significance of the features 
which it presents. Thus, in the introductory chapter, 
after referring to that complex interplay of agencies by 
which the fluid envelopes of the globe are maintained in 
constant circulation, and the elements of its solid crust 
made to pass through ever-varying cycles of change— 
a series of phenomena which has suggested to the 
profounder thinkers of all ages an analogy between 
our planet and a living being—the author goes on to 
say .— 

11 Now this life of the earth is the central thought 
which runs through all that branch of science termed 
physical geography. The word geography, as ordinarily 
used, means a description of the surface of the earth, 
including its natural subdivisions, such as continents 


and oceans, together with its artificial or political 
sub divisions, such as countries and kingdoms. But 
physical geography is not a mere description of the 
parts of the earth It takes little heed of ihe poli¬ 
tical boundaries except in so Jar as they mark the 
limits of different races of men Nor does it confine 
itself to a mere enumeration of the different features of 
the surface It tries to gather together what is known 
regarding ihe earth as a heavenly body, its constitution, 
and probable history. In describing the pans of the 
earth—air, land, and rca—it ever seeks lo place them 
before our minds as to make us realise not only what 
they are in themselves, but how they affect each other, 
and what part each plays in the general system of our 
globe Thus physical geography endeavours to piesent a 
vivid picture of the mechanism of that wonderfully com¬ 
plex and harmonious world in which we live ” 

In that easy and graceful style, of which he possesses 
so perfect a mastery, the author proceeds in subsequent 
chapters to give a skelch of those vast fields of know¬ 
ledge which are opened up lo us by this method of look¬ 
ing at the phenomena of the globe The book is exactly 
what it professes to be—a senes of elementary lessons ; 
blit, while it may be read with profit and delight by any 
fairly-taught schoolboy, 11 will not be found wanting 
in instruction and suggestivtness for more advanced 
students. On iome questions, as for example that of 
the nature and causes of the great movements of the 
atmosphere, the author has been particularly successful 
in embodying Within a very small compass a mass of 
information which the student could otherwise gain only 
by the perusal of a number of special treatises To 
teachers of elementary science who desire a model on 
which to frame their lessons for beginners, so as to secure 
their attention and interest and to arouse the enthusiasm 
of such among Lhcm as are capable of that sentiment, 
we very heartily commend this admirable litLle book. 

The author points out in a note that the subject of 
physical geography, as here treated of, is conterminous 
with that division of „ science for which the name ol 
physiography has been suggested The advances made 
in recent yeais in the study of physical astronomy and 
the relations which have been established between ce¬ 
lestial and terrestrial objects by the development of 
spectrum anal)sis and Lhe study of meteorites, taken in 
connection with that strongly-felt necessity for a deeper 
insight into the mode of operation of the forces operating 
upon the sinface of the globe, both from wuhin and with¬ 
out, which geological research has awakened, have inde¬ 
pendently suggested to many thinkers the desirability of 
peimitting certain portions of natural knowledge to crys¬ 
tallise around a new centre. The importance of this new 
science thus growing up on the confines of geography, 
geology, astronomy, and biology, and linking them all 
together, a science the study of which would form the 
most fitting preparation for the detailed pursuit of all 
and each of the natural sciences, was long ago pointed 
out by Prof. Huxley, and in a course of lectures delivered 
in 1870 he sought to illustrate the objects and methods of 
this latest-born member of the family of the natural 
sciences. In that most excellent of geological text-books, 
Prof. Dana's 11 Manual of Geology/' the term 11 physio¬ 
graphy” is also employed, in the same sense as advocated 
by Prof. Huxley. Nor is the use of the term confined to 
English writers, form several of the best German manuals 
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of geolbgy, such as Dr. Hermann Credner's "Elemente 
der Geologie” and Dr F. von Hochstetter’s “ Die 
Erde nach lhrer Zusammensetzung, ihrem Bau, und lhrer 
Bildung/' the necessity of this term physiography is 
admitted and its use justified. Like the term " biology/' 
that of "physiography” may not improbably meet with 
some opposition on its first introduction, but as the im¬ 
portance and connection of the branches of knowledge 
which it embraces become more widely appieciated, the 
necessity and convenience of the name will doubtless 
make themselves very generally felt. In conclusion, we 
cannot part from the little book which has prompted these 
remarks without taking the opportunity of congratulating 
the author on his success in presenting to the public, in a 
form at once compendious and popular, the outlines of 
this very important branch of science. J. W J. 


/7/A LABORATORY GUI!)/: 

A Manual of T> actual Chi >m\t>yfor College* amt Schools. 
Specialty Anan^td for Agricultural Student* liy 
Arthur Herbert Churob, M.A., Professor of Chemistry 
in the Agricultural College, Cirencester, Fourth Edition, 
revised. (London John Van Voorst, 1877,) 

fact that Prof Church’s "Laboratory Guide” 
has reached a fouith edition is a proof that the 
work has been found useful by that class of students for 
whom it is specially arranged Notwithstanding this fact 
we cannot regard the book as occupying other than a 
second-rate position in the literature of applied che¬ 
mistry. The aim of the " Guide” is (1) to place before 
the student a senes of lessons in chemical manipulation 
in working through which he shall obtain a practical 
knowledge of “some of the chief truths learnt during the 
course of lectures on inorganic or mineral chemistry , ” 

(2) to instruct the student in qualitative analysis with 
especial reference Lo the analysis of agricultural products , 

(3) to lay before the more advanced student a number of 
processes for the quantitative analysis of agricultural sub¬ 
stances, food stuffs, manures, &c. The first part of the 
work comprises a number of fairly well chosen examples in 
chemical manipulation, preparation of gases, and exami¬ 
nation of solid substances. What we should most object 
to in this portion of the “ Guide” is want of method. A 
few blowpipe experiments are introduced here and there, 
followed, perhaps, by a short description of one or two 
rough experiments illustrative of the manufacture of 
superphosphates ; these are succeeded by desultory tests 
for sugar in milk, by casual semi-quantitative experiments 
on bread, and so on. To a student without any know¬ 
ledge of chemistry such a course as that sketched in the 
first part of the "Guide” may be of use, although we 
think more care would require to be shown in the selection 
of experiments ; but the book assumes that the student 
accompanies his practical work by attendance on lectures ; 
surely then the practical course ought, from its very com¬ 
mencement, to be systematic and progressive. The directions 
given in each Lesson are, as a rule, too meagre ; without the 
constant superintendence of a teacher we doubt whether 
the beginner in practical work could make much progress. 
In some cases the directions are so vague and inexact as 
to be positively misleading witness the method for de¬ 


tecting alum in bread (p, 43). Part II. treating of quali¬ 
tative analysis has the same failings as Part I.; it is not 
exact and definite. The author, in his introduction, 
especially announces that the work is limited in its aim, 
so that we cannot find fault with him for not including 
tests for all the metals ; but so far as it goes the informa¬ 
tion given, and the system of teaching pursued, should 
have been definite, condensed, and such as would tram 
the student in habits of accuracy. No doubt the reac¬ 
tions detailed are true so far as they go ; the schemes of 
analysis are tolerably good, yet there is about it all a 
slipshod appearance which stamps the work with an 
unsatisfactory character. 

The processes of quantitative analysis are chiefly such 
as are required in the examination of agricultural pro¬ 
ducts, and substances used in manufacturing manures, of 
a few leading food stuffs, of soils, and of waters. As the 
author has not wished to produce a large work, he has 
limited himself to a description of methods of analysis 
"intended only for the particular case mentioned , ” these 
processes "may fail if . . oLher substances be present 
than those here supposed." We cannot help thinking 
that this is exacily what he ought not to have done ; if 
the book is to be a guide to the student, if it docs not 
pretend to the place of an encyclopaedic reference book, 
then processes of general applicability, should have been 
selected, processes which would illustrate the application 
of the general principles of analysis, not processes which 
the student is to learn by rote, and which he will therefore 
come to regard in much the same light as Lhut in which 
the cook views her book of receipts Many of the pro¬ 
cesses, regarded simply as prescriptions, are faulty or 
very meagre. Who would apply the volumetric Uranium 
method for determining phosphates in the manner de¬ 
scribed on pp 157, 158? Aided only by the description 
of the volumetric method for determining chlorine given 
on pp 159, 160, who could ever hope to perform an exact 
estimation of that element? Fiom what is said on p. 150 
one would suppose that “reduced phosphates” can be 
readily determined with something like accuracy Th 
report of the British Association Committee has shown 
that no method for even approximately determining these 
phosphates has as yet been introduced 

The processes for the analysis of milk, cheese, and 
butter are extremely meagre. Now that we are possessed 
of really good and reliable methods for analysing these 
food stuffs, the introduction into a manual of vague and 
sketchy methods is almost worse than the omission of all 
methods, whether good or bad 

One point there is m which Prof Church deserves all 
praise, namely, the employment of a systematic nomen¬ 
clature. The system adopted is that first employed in the 
works of Roscoe, and of Harcourt and Madan, and now 
adopted in the Journal of the Chemical Society, in Watts's 
Dictionary , and in most of the modern treatises. This 
system, alihough not slavishly bound down by rule— 
although it allows one to say mlpkate of zinc as well as 
simu sulphate —is founded on certain definite ideas, and 
has, at the same time, shown itself capable of expansion 
with the needs of an increasing science. 

The system is, moreover, nearly identical with that 
employed by the German chemists Prof Church has 
done well in making use of it. 
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OUR BOOR SHELF 

Researches on the Glacial Period\ By P. Kropotkin. 

First fascicule. 827 pages in Svo, With Maps and 

Woodcuts in a separate brochure. (Memoirs of the 

Russian Geographical Society, vol. vn., 1876) 

The book consists of two parts. The first is a detailed 
account of a journey in Finland and a short visit to 
Sweden, both made in 1871 under the auspices of the 
Russian Geographical Society, for the special purpose of 
studying the glacial formations and the osar (eskers or 
kames). The second part is an inquiry into the meaning 
and value of various evidences of the glacial period—the 
stnation of rocks, the forms of rocks and mountains, the 
boulders, the loose deposits, and the moraines and osar. 
Out of the seven chapters into which this part is divided 
only the three first (sketch of the development of the 
glacial theory, stnation, and forms of mountains) appear 
in this fascicule, and the two last (loose deposits and their 
classification, moraines, and osar) arc summarised at 
length in an Appendix 

The first fascicule is illustrated by a hypsometric map 
of Finland (southern half) with all known osar shown 
upon it j by a map of the most interesting, csker Pun- 
gaharju, five miles long , by fomic other maps and sec¬ 
tions of less importance ; by a section on a large scale of 
the loose deposits along the Tavastehus-Helsingfors 
Railway, and by ninety woodcuts, a large part of which 
are sections of osar . 

The main conclusions as to the glaciation of Fin¬ 
land are in accordance with those arrived at by 
Messrs Erdmann, Wuk, Helmersen, and Schmidt, viz, 
that this Low table-land, continuous along its north-western 
and southern borders with two low and fiat border- 
ridges, was covered with an immense ice-shcet which, 
creeping from Scandinavia, crossed the Gulf of Bothnia, 
traversed Southern Finland in a direction south by east, 
crossed the Gulf of Finland and crept further on in the 
Baltic provinces. The numberless stnre, the positions 
and directions of which exclude any suspicion of their 
having been traced by floating ice, the stnation on the 
islands of the shallow gulfs, together with that of the 
Onega basin, the Neva valley, and the Baltic provinces, 
the uninterrupted sheet of till, 1 of a true unstratified 
and unwashed morainic deposit covering Finland, the 
numberless moraines parallel to the glacial striJL, and 
hundreds of other evidences, settle the existence of such 
an ice-sheet beyond any doubt As to traces of marine 
formations, there are none above a level of about 100 to 
120 feet; only local lacustrine deposits cover the till 
above this level. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents Neither can he under take to return , 
or to correspond unth the writers of rejected manusenbts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications. 

The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters as 
short as possible. The pressure on his space is so great that it 
is impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance even ef com - 
munuatiojis containing interesting and novel facts ] 

Indian Rainfall and Sun-spots 

I have observed no notice 111 Nature 1 of an important discus¬ 
sion which took place a month ago at one of the Royal Society 1 * 
meetings on Dr. W. W, Hunters report on the cycle of rainfall 
in India, and its coincidence with the periods of eleven yearb 
disclosed by sun-spot observations. As one interested m solar 
research I have carefully considered that report, and I think 
the author has made out a case within the limits which he assigns 
to himself The application of the mathematical law of errois 
has not altered^ this opinion in my mind, and from a considera¬ 
tion of the whole subject I havfc ♦been led bo the following 
conclusions :—In th6 tint place I would remark that in certain 

1 Saa abstract of Gan Strachey'a paper do another page. 


meteorological elements, of which the rainfall throughout the 
world 1 b probably one, and the barometer in these latitudes is 
another, oscillations which we regard as non-periodic, are very 
large compared with periodic variations, The consequence will 
be that in dealing with a senes of barometric observations 
in these latitudes, the mean difference of individual obser¬ 
vations from the mean of the whole aeries, or m other words, 
the mean irregularity, will not be materially modified by the 
introduction of the comparatively small semi-diurnal variation. 
But this is no argument against the existence of such a variation, 
nor is the fact that at Madras the mean rainfall irregularity is not 
greatly reduced by the introduction of an eleven-yearly cycle 
any argument against the existence of such a cycle As a 
matter of fact, this mean irregularity is reduced^ although perhaps 
not very markedly , hy the introduction of this cycle. The true test 
of a physical cycle is its repetition, and, since in the present im¬ 
portant an pec t of this question we cannot, perhaps, calmly wait 
for other sixty-four years' observations before venturing a con¬ 
clusion, let us now endeavour to break these sixty-fuur years 
up into period*, and see whether we obtain any hacea of physical 
persistence from this method. Grouping, as Dr Hunter has 
done, the sixty-four years’ Madras rainfall into senes of eleven 
years, beginning with the first in 1813, we obtain Lhe following 
table :— 


Years 

employed 


A 1813-2 j 
h 1824-^ 

C iBjs -4*! 

D 

E 18 s 7 7 

F 1B6S end 


Year of Scries 


U* 47 44 7 * 

|79 81 Bo yy 
5a 95 4 0 50 

y 43 j* i 

Whole period 49 1 *49 2 


■45 n!ia 4»|5 fi 00(41 1G63 W70 U1I47 11 

43 72 5*5 73^0 «' 37 3 ^ 87 4 V *4 15 '» B 45 


49 26152 3351 ° 7 ,J a 50 p'lG 48 


4 76 

55 Ml 

74 ml 

56 j 


39 i!i 30 8B 64 IS Bj 43 an 

17 64 37 19(38 18154 Gl 47 2 | 4 1 64 


56 35 7 4 G7I51 8j 


5o 9 50 4 54 4 


|6j 90 37 li’al 49I 
52 9 43 2 I37 o 


49 61 26 62 
17 11 ho 00 
r, 5 tfjjB 05 
32 3214(1 pc, 

Si 39(24 37 


In this tabic 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 embrace the maximum rainfall 
group, and 8, 9, 10, 11 the minimum rainfall group, and the 
sun-spot maximum occurs generally about the beginning of 3, 
and the sun-spot minimum a little before II. 

We have, therefore, taking the means of the five maximum 
rainfall years a result « 53 4 for the whole six senes, and also, 
taking the means of the four minimum rainfall years, a result ot 
41-6 for the whole siv series 

But we can obtain similar results for each individual senes as 


under — 

Max broqp 

Min f*ro«p 

Series A 

54 7 

50 s 

„ B 

5 i 3 

34 7 

1. c 

54 3 

47 5 

„ D 

S 3 7 

39 b 

„ E 

42 6 

41 ^ 

.. K 

63 8 

29 3 (incomplete.) 


We have thus considerable evidence of repetition. In con¬ 
nection with this it will be interesting to see if there is any other 
physical difference indicated between years of maximum and 
minimum spots besides mere difference of rainfall Now a very 
interesting additional peculiarity has been indicated, by General 
Sirachey, who has observed that the conception of a cycle of 
eleven yean introduces a decidedly diminished mean cyclical 
deviation for the minimum period. General Strachcy has, no 
doubt, likewise remarked that this is not chicfiy due to those 
particular years that are nearest lhe sun spot minimum. I 
do not, however, see that we have any right in tracing a 
connection between solar epochs and rainfall values to insist 
lhat the minimum of the one shall correspond absolutely with 
the minimum of the other, and the maximum of the one with 
lhe maximum of the other. In conclusion, the fact that the 
introduction of a solar cycle diminishes considerably the devia¬ 
tion for minimum years is one of very great interest, since it is 
these very years that have become so practically important. 1 
trust, therefore, that further attention will be devoted to this very 
interesting inquiry. Balfour Stewart 


Natural History Museums 

1 am sure that many readers of Nature will heartily thank 
Prof Boyd Dawkins for his valuable articles just published in 
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your journal on the need of establishing natural history museums 
in the principal towns of our country The ideas set forth cannot 
fail to be reciprocated by a largely increasing number of sludentB 
who, like myself, arc suffering under the disadvantages of not 
having local museums for reference and m which to compare 
specimens and examine the various natural history objects which 
I with to study In addition to a museum, I think such build¬ 
ings should contain lecture-rooms specially fitted up fur ecientific 
lectures, as the value of able discourses is frequently lost for 
want uf clearness in illustration 

The professor cannot over-estimate the value of museums, as 
every lover of naLural history cannot be a collector, but every one 
in full possession of his faculties can observe 50 far as he has the 
power of seeing, and if he cannot examine the wide field of 
nature for facLs he will at least examine the proufs of them in the 
museum?, if at hand. 

A few peisonal observations may serve to show the difficulties 
under which the so-called working classes have to labour in the 
pursuit of knowledge 

Some years ago I began to study the works of Sir C Lyell 
and other authors on geology, and while so engaged I many 
times travelled eighteen mile*! alter a hard day’s work to compare 
specimens in Lhe old museum, St. Peter's Street, Manchester I 
had tabular views of the characli nslic British fossils at hand, 
but as peifect specimens only are figured, I experienced a doubt 
and uncertainty pretty nearly in everything I w.inted to cimpare, 
while in lhe museum I could find Lhe actual specimen sought 
after with which to correlate those of my own, The Hash of 
satisfaction experienced by a collector on compinng his objects 
with those in a well-arranged museum is indeed very great, and 
there are few things more likely to stir him up to renewed efforts 
Hut the interest ol museums is not confined to the collectors of 
natuial history objects , it extends to every man who reads and 
cares to master the objects about which he reads In this way 
h 19 knowledge of things becomes real and he expresses himself 
with confidence, and in many cases has decided while others are 
thinking. To show further the need of museums I may state a 
fact perhaps not gcneially known, that in one place in the norLh 
uf England a large number uf science students have formed 
themselves into an itinerant society moving from place to place 
to suit Lhe convenience of tbevauous members who reside apart 
The meetings are generally held at a respectable inn on Sunday 
evening?, at which papeis are read by the more ambitious inem- 
btis, and any interesting objects named, which some of Lhepariy 
never fail to bring up, and their habitat declartd 

If the corporate bodies or Lhe educational department of the State 
would only undertake to provide museums in the principal towns 
of our country 1 feel sure that the cry of continental superiority 
would soon vanish At home we have the materials out of 
which llie philosopher and the arLisan can spin the fibre of future 
greatness by rightly directing the forces of nature, but the isolated 
Jragments want collecting and receptacles providing in which to 
store them. Many lives like that of lhe BinfT naturalist could 
lie written if only known, and Trof. Dawkins could not have 
fixed on a centre of operation more favourable from which to 
Login than that of Oldham Men more selfishly removed above 
praise, working for science fonts own Bake, he cinnot find, and it 
in a pity that they have not a common repository 111 which to 
store their invaluable collections beyond their own full cabinets 
1 hope Lhe professor’s ai titles will be a means of calling attention 
to the desirability oT establishing museums for Lhe better dif¬ 
fusion of scientific knowledge 

I write from Lhe point of view obtained by my own experience 
as a working man who has done his best to educate himself. 

Wm Watts 

Corporation Waterworks, Oldham, June 16 


Koenig's Tuning Forks 

On vient d'attaquer en Aneleterre l'exactitude du diapason 
officiel frames. Mr Alexander J Ellis nyant trouve que lei 
notes d'un tonometre, compose de 65 anches d'harmonium et 
construit par Mr. Appunn, ne s'accordaient pas avec ce diapason, 
a cru devoir declarer dans un meraoire public par le Journal of 
(he Society 0/Arts (25 Mai, 1877), et dans votre journal (31 Mai, 
>877). que le La a normal fran^ais donnait non pas 870 vibra¬ 
tions simples, comme on l'avait cru juaqu'fc present, mais bien 
878 vibration g aim pies. 

Mr, EIlu ay ant constate de plus que les diapasons de ma con¬ 


struction s'accordaient parfaitement avec le La a fran9als, n’a pas 
heaite k affirmer que tous ces diapasons, y comprls ceux de mon 
grand tonom&re, qu'il n'a probablement jamais vus, et en tout 
css jamais pu examiner, ctairnt n^ces^airement inexact?. 
N’ayant pas i ma disposition l’instrument dont a’est servi Mr, 
Ellis, j’avoue que je me serais trouve asscz embarrass^ pour dire 
imm^liatement, par ou peche cct instrument nu point d’avoir 
donne entre les mains de Mr. Ellis dis resullats ei extraordi- 
mures , heureusement je me suis rappele une lettre de M. 
Helmholtz \ Mr. Appunn et pubhee par ce dernier lui-m^me 
dans une brochure sur les theories acoustiques de M Helm- 
holiz, cede lettre concernc justement un instrument de neme 
nature du memo construcleur et explique suffisamment les sur- 
prenantes decouvertea de Mr Ellis “ J'ai examine a plusieurs 
reprises votre tonom^tre," ^ci it M, Helmholtz Mr Appunn, "et 
je sms etonne de la constance de ses indications Je n'aurais pas 
cru que les anches pussent donner des pons nussi constants que 
ceux que donne l'appareil, grace i votre melhudc pour r^gler le 
vent L'insirument vane un peu, ll cst vral, avec la tempera 
ture, comme ferment aussi dea diapasons , on ne peut done s’en 
servir pour la dttermination des nombres absolus de vibrntlons 
que lorsqu’on peut travaillcr dansunc piece qui n'est pas chan flee 
par un pocle JVi compte lea baLLcmciiLh fi i'alde d'uil chrono- 
mLtre astronomique, et je crois que votre pendule a secondes a 
Lie le^erement inexact, car, si les nombres de battements s’ac- 
cordent tr£* bien entre eux, lenomhre absolu en a eli non pas de 
240, mais de 237 a la minute La temperature, qm ela.it assez 
bassC pendant mes experiences, a pu y Ctre pour quelque chose, 
maia on peut climmcr cette influence en comptant jusqu'au 
bout lea battements d’une tierce majeure, ce qui m’a jins un quart 
d’heure J’ai trouve amsi pour mon diapason de Paris 435 01 

vibration?, ce qui l'accorde 1 pns avec lc nombre ofliciel 
40,000 

de 435*00 vibrations ” 

Cette lettre prouve que le nombre entier dea battements de 
l'oclave du tonomelre cssaye par M. Helmholtz etait de 

64 — 252 8, et Ea note fondainenlalc de 505 6 vibrations 
60 

simples au lieu dc 512 vibrations simples. En comparant cette 
note de 505 6 vibrations simples avee un diapason donnant 
reellement 512 vibralions simples, Mr Ellis eut trouve ce dernier 
de 6 4 vibrations simples plus aigu, cl 1'ciit sans doutc consider^ 
comme donnant 5184 vibiations simples Or ll a truuve 516 7 
beulrment pour mes diapa c ons de 512 vibiaiions simples avec le 
tonomclre dont ll s’est servi , on von dune que la note fonda- 
mentalc de cc dernier clait deja plus cxaclc que cellc du tonom&Lre 
examine par M Helmholtz puibqu'elle donnait 507 3 vibrations 
simples mais qu’elle restait encore agsez loin de la veritable 
valeur. 

Le fait que M Helmholtz a pu trouver le nombre de vibra¬ 
tions exact du diapason officiel fran<;ais avec un instrument de 
cette nature (et mime encore mom? parfait que celui dont s’est 
servi Mr Ellis), en determinant d’abord la correction de cet in¬ 
strument, montre l'evidence que Mr. Ellis a neglige de deter¬ 
miner la correction du sien , il s’est done beauroup trop hJU6 de 
declarer que ces petits tonometres a anchcs d’harmonium sont 
lea plus parfaits et les plus exacts qui existent, et de contester si 
legerement les resultats obtenus par les Lissajoun, Lb Desprelz, 
les Helmholtz, lea Mayer, etc , etc Kudoli’H Koeniq 

Tans, le 5 Jum 


Antiquity of Man 

Mr Skertchly is absolute that I am mistaken - to me it 
appears that he has missed the point of my letter, and misinter¬ 
preted my views His Important discoveries of flint implements 
in eaily glacial beds are, I think, strongly corroborative of the 
opinions I expressed in my paper on the "Dnftof Devon and 
Cornwall" [Quar Journ. Geo/. Soe , vol xxu p 88), and in 
that on the 11 Geological Age of the Deposits containing Flint 
Implements at Hoxne " ( Quar. Joutn . Science^ July, 1876); but I 
willingly admit that in the present stage of lhe inquiry Mr James 
Geikie has as much right to claim that they support his theory, 
and I agree with the latter that it is premature to discuss 
the relation of man to the glacial period, before we have 
settled what was Lhe succession of events that occurred at lha 
time 

Mr. Geikie contends that there were two or more glacial 
periods with inter-glacial worm or mild ones ; I, that there was 
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only one glacial period and that the disappearance of paleolithic 
man from Northern Europe was principally due to ihe sub¬ 
mersion of the greater part of the land beneath the water of an 
immense freshwater lake or sea, at or a little before the culmina¬ 
tion of the lea age. If Mr. Geikic's views should be ultimately 
accepted, the term “ inter glacial 11 will be most appropriate , 
but should, as I hope and believe, mine be proved to be nearer 
the truth, I should prefer to use the term lt pre-diluvial" instead 
of “ pre-glacial,'* as heretofore, to express the age of palxolithic 
man Thomas Belt 

The Cedars, Ealing, June 22 


WlIL you kindly allow me to coirect an apparent breach of 
official etiquette and act of discourtesy in my last week’s letter? 
I should have said that on y two geologists prominently interested 
in the question at issue had seen my evidence ; for, of course, 
Mr, II W, Bnstow, F R.S , Director of the Geological Survey 
of England and Wales, has been kept fully cn rapport wiili iny 
work, and has several times visited me at Brandon I am 
anxious that no statement of mme should appear to slight so 
eminent a gcolugnit and au considerate a friend 

Brandon Sydney B J Skerichly 


Colour-Sense in Birds—Blue and Yellow Crocuses 

Un 1 nss. your readers are quite tired of the subject, may I add 
a fact which will be subversive of a good deal that ha 1 , been 
written about yellow crocuses and sparrows. I dislike yellow 
crocusc*, and four seasons since planted some hundreds of blue 
and white in the garden underneath my windows For two 
seasons they (lowered in beautiful prolusion In 1876 the 
sparrows for the first time destroyed these flowers completely 
I allowed the roots to remain fur another year— v\? , 1877—hut 
they suffered the same usage, hardly a single flower hung left 
uninjured So complete was thur destruction that I have had 
the roots dug up 

I regard the pioceedmg as an imitative one , blue and white 
crocuser, not being common in the vicinity, were new to the 
sparrow*, and until one more experimental Lhan the rest attacked 
them they were safe. 

A similar result will occur wuh domestic pigeons, if reared 
exclusively with small grain, as wheaL and barley, they will starve 
before eating beans But where they are thus hungry, put a 
bean-eating pigeon amongst them, and the habit is immediately 
propagated 

I have seen fowls refuse mai?c at first, but on seeing others 
cat it, they follow suit, and become excessively fond oT it 

W. U Fei,E l MEIER 

Purplo Verbenas 

Having now read for the first time the letters in Nature- 
regarding the preference that sparrows show for Lho yellow 
crocus, it might perhaps help to elucidate the problem were It 
known that tne choice of colour is not only confined to birds, as 
a few years ago our garden was infested by rabbits and there 
was a row of eight beds planted m turn, with white, red, and 
purple verbenas The flowers of the red and white were eaten 
close off, whilst those of the purple were never touched This 
happened three years running, since whtch, the garden, being 
protected by wire netting, has remained undamaged 

A. M. DarUY 


Japanese Mirrors 

Your correspondents, Messrs Alktnson, Hlghley, and Daibi- 
shire, have referred to several conjectures ana experiments re¬ 
specting the curious Japanese mirrors and the patterns they 
reflect None of these gentlemen have, however, referred to the 
suggestion offered by Sir David Brewster in Lhe Phdo\ophical 
Magazine for December, 1832. In this paper bir David drew 
attention to some similar phenomena in the light reflected from 
the Hurl aces of burnished buttons of metal, arguing that in the 
mirrors (of which at that time he apparently had seen no actual 
specimen) there were slight actual inequalities of surface, artificially 
produced, but concealed from observation by their Slightness of 
depth and by the brightness of the polish. This, of course, may 
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be independent of the particular figures raised in relief on the 
back, as in >he case cited by Mr Darbishire ; and so thought 
Sir David, for he added :— 

“ Like all other conjurers, the artist has contrived to make the 
observer deceive himself The BLamped figures on the back are 
used for this puipose. The spectrum in the luminous area is not 
an image of the figures on the back The figures are a copy of 
the picture winch Lhe artist has drawn on the fiue of the mirror, 
and so concealed by polishing that it is invisible in ordinary 
lights, and can be brought out only in the sun’s rays.’* 

I trust Mr Atkinson may be able to learn in Japan the real 
process of manufacture of these curious toys. Meanwhile are 
there not specimens in many of our museums that would repay 
examination ? Were there not some amongst last year’s exhibits 
at the Loan Collection of Scientific Apparatus ? 

SnvANus P. Thompson 

University College, Bristol, June 25 


NOTE ON THE ELECTRICAL DISTURBANCE 

WHICH A CCOMPA NIES THE EXCITA TION 

OF THE STIGMA OF MIM ULUS LUTE US 

TV/TANY years ago my attention was drawn to the 
excilo-contractility exhibited by the lipped stigma 
of Mi mu lus luteu r, the structure of which I then gave an 
account of in the Pi acceding 1 of the Edinburgh Botanical 
Society In connection with my recent investigation of 
the excitatory variation in Dianeca I have, during the last 
few weeks, in co-operation wuh Mr Page, made experi¬ 
ments for the purpose of ascertaining whether in this 
organ, as in the leaf of Dio/ura, the change of form 
provoked by mechanical stimulation 15 accompanied by a 
similar electrical disturbance 

Mimulit r luteu r is a favourite window plant on account 
of its showy flowers and the facility with which it can be 
cultivated The mechanism of the contraction of the 
stigma can be best studied in the inferior of the two 
lobes, of similar size and form, of which the organ con¬ 
sists In the unexcited staLe, when The flower is in hill 
bloom, this lobe is curled outwaids. The curling outwards 
13 due. as I long ago observed, to the turgidiiy of the 
layer of loosely connected conducting cells, ending in 
papilla:, which constitute the stigmatic surface So long 
as this tissue is turgid the elastic lamina by which it is 
backed is prevented from straightening itself, so that the 
whole lobe forms a scroll of which the axis is transverse. 
The effect of touching any part of the lobe, and par¬ 
ticularly the papillary surface, is to diminish the turgidity 
of the tissue, as the result of which the organ slowly 
expands so as to face and ultimately meet its fellow. 

The excitatory change of form which I have described 
is, as in the case of Dioncra, associated with an electrical 
disturbance of which the following are the most important 
features —(1) The sign of the variation is the same as 
in Diotuca , the excited structure becomes negative to 
the rest of the plant (2) The extent of variation is some¬ 
what less than in Dioiura , the electromotive force deve¬ 
loped between the stigma and style being usually about 
25-thousandths of a DamelJ, whereas in Dioncza the 
variation may amount to from 40- to 50-thousandths. 
(3) The variation is of relatively long duration , it reaches 
its maximum at the ordinary temperature of summer, 
about five seconds after excitation It subsides at first 
rapidly, then very gradually, so that the effect may not 
have entirely passed off until two or three minutes have 
elapsed 

As in Diontfa t Lhe period of electrical disturbance is 
shortened by increase of temperature. Thus in five 
stigmas in which the period was measured at 20° C. 
(68° Fahr) and at 37 0 C (98° Fahr), the mean duration 
of the interval of time between the commencement of 
the electrical disturbance and the moment at which it 
began to subside was 6*2 sec. at the higher temperature, 
and 3 sec. at the lower. 
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In genera], the stigma, when in the unexcited state, 
is positive to the style. As, however, it can he shown 
that other factors, not concerned in the excitatory process, 
are operative m the production of this result, not much 
importance is to be attached to it, 

I send this short note in order that physiologists 
interested in the subject may be able to repeat the ob¬ 
servations during the present season. 

University College, J. Burdqn-Sanpfrson 

June 27 


TAUNTON COLLEGE SCHOOL 

HE circumstances alluded to last week, under which 
the Taunton College School is threatening to col¬ 
lapse, and is in immediate danger of losing the head¬ 
master who has made it what it is, are interesting on 
public grounds to the advocates of scientific instruction, 
as well as to the general educationalist In a pamphlet 
published in 1865, and containing letters from Dr Dau- 
beny, Prof. Phillips, and Dr. Acland, Mr. Tuckwell was, 
we believe, the first English schoolmaster Lo assert publicly 
the claims of science to an honoured place in the curricu¬ 
lum of all first-class schools , and his evidence before 
Lord Taunton’s Commission, his papers read Lo the 
British Association in 1869 and 1871, and his communi¬ 
cations to Lhe Royal Science Commission, show how 
diligently he has for twelve years past been working out 
in his school at Taunton the many practical problems 
which beset the introduction of a new subject into an 
ancient, established, jealous system. The school has 
thriven in his hands, risen rapidly in numbers, and gamed 
the highest public distinctions at the Universities, the 
India Civil Service, Cooper's Hill, and Woolwich ; and 
though the short-sighted economy of his governing 
body left him for years without a science master or a 
laboratory, and refused him a museum, botanical garden, 
and science class-rooms, he has overcome all Lhese diffi¬ 
culties by patience, by the munificence of friends, and by 
pecuniary sacrifices , and at this moment many distin¬ 
guished scientific visitors are glad to tesLify to Lhe com¬ 
pleteness of a system which passes the whole school 
through a course of physics and chemistry, and in¬ 
cludes physical geography, botany, and meteorology 
in its more special training. In 1875 the number 
of boys had risen to 120, but the thrift of the governing 
body kept down the number of the masters. The typical 
proportion of assistant-masters to boj s in modern schools 
of this size is one in sixteen , the Taunton masters were 
only one in twenty-seven. The school could not continue 
to succeed under this policy , the masters were unequal 
to the work , the number of boys fell off until a visitation 
of fever brought them below the paying point, and the 
school, already heavily in debt, was on the point of being 
closed. The pamc-stncken officials laid the blame upon the 
head-inaster , his theology and politics were pronounced 
suspect; his unpopulariLy had caused the falling num¬ 
bers , and when his friends came forward liberally with 
money and promises of money the governing body took 
the money, but upon condition that the head-master 
should leave at Christmas. Against this parents and old 
pupils arc indignanLly remonstrating , both have sent to 
Mr Tuckwell public addresses of sympathy and con- 
hdcnce , the parents forwarding also a strong protest to 
the president of the governing body and in many cases 
threatening to remove their sons if Mr. Tuckwell goes. 
So far, however, the custodians of the school’s interests 
show no sign of yielding , it seems certain that the head¬ 
master will be turned out, and more than probable that 
the school may, after all, collapse, 

There are two points in this struggle between philis¬ 
tinism and culture on which we should like to dwell, in 
the interests both of general and of scientific education. 


The first is the mischief being worked in the less im¬ 
portant first-class schools by the constitution and habits 
of their governing bodies. These were the pet institutions 
of the Endowed Schools* Commission. They were to 
include the educated genLleman of the county and the 
representative tradesman of the town . the first, rich in 
recollections of Eton and of Christ Church, was to initiate, 
develop, control; to support and instruct the head-master; 
and to keep his bourgeois brother straight; while that 
second-rate but docile coadjutor was to back the enlighten¬ 
ment of his superior, and to reconcile while he typified 
the democratic feeling so essential, it was thought, to the 
local popularity of a school Charming in theory, it was 
in fact the weak point in the Commissioners’ scheme. 
The feet on which their image had to stand were of iron 
mixed with miry clay ; the two lefused to coalesce, and 
the clay came uppermost. The gentlemen make admir¬ 
able governors, but they are in London, in Scotland, on 
the Continent, at Quarter Sessions , and the local men, 
who are always on the spot, become virtually the 
governing body. Thoy too frequently know nothing 
of education They cannot understand a head-master’s 
ideas and aims , they in loo many cases govern 
the school as if it were a workhouse, and treat the 
head-master as they habitually treat the master of their 
union The world has net forgotten Felsted Grammar 
School ; and the committee of head-masters could tell us 
of many oLher cases, less notorious, but not less galling 
and mischievous No first-class school can thrive un¬ 
less its governing body is composed of gentlemen, who 
understand, as Mr. Walter said the other day at Welling¬ 
ton College, that their first duty is not to interfere with 
the head-master 

The second point is one which we have often urged 
before the opposition offered by many of the clergy to 
the Culturkampf Of course there are notable exceptions 
to this incrimination ; but the Viri Obscun of Revellius, 
and the clerical bigots who combined to oppose the 
new learning of Colet, Erasmus, and More, would re¬ 
cognise their legitimate poslenty 111 those of the"present 
day, who, themselves uneducated even according to 
the narrow standard of the past, join in denouncing 
science and unsectarianism as the irremissible sins of a 
head master. Bishop Fox, Lhe founder of the ancient 
school at Taunton, was rattened by the Oxford clergy 
for forcing the new study of Greek upon his college of 
Corpus Chnsti; his representative in Taunton shares his 
fate to-day, dnven from the school which he has refounded 
for forcing on it the new study of science. 

We write in no hope of assisting the head-master, 
or of educating his opponents into large-mindcdness. 
Mr. Tuckwell will see his schemes collapse, and be parted 
from the profession in which all eagerly attest his success, 
and to which he has given the bcsL years of his life The 
school will either break up under the irritation of the 
parents, or its distinctive features will perish with the 
ruler who called them forth The order of the old 
teaching, the assertion of the old theology, wil] resume 
their way in Taunton School Chemistry, and physics, 
and botany , Shakspeare, ancl Milton, and Macaulay, and 
Guizot, will give way to gerund-grinding and Latin verse 
Where Wesleyans, Independents, Quakers, Catholics, and 
Unitarians worshipped in Lhe same chapel and attended 
the same scripture-classes, sectarian exclusiveness will 
re-enter its swept and garnished home. We can only 
chronicle the facts as indicating the obstacles to be met 
and reckoned with by the pioneers of modem educational 
progress. Wc can only express sympaLhy with the 
head-master, who will yet find some compensation for his 
worries in the unusual warmth of testimony contained in 
the address which first brought these circumstances to 
our knowledge, and in the consciousness that, having 
advanced a noble cause, his work will not in the end be 
thrown away 
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ON DROPS 

A MONG the many ways in which electricity is called 
in to give assistance in various physical investiga¬ 
tions, one of the most elegant and interesting is the ap¬ 
plication of the electric spark to render momentarily 
visible a body that is rapidly moving or changing its 
form. The duration of the electric spark is so short— 
probably not more than of a second—that a body, 

such as a rotating wheel or oscillating rod, moving in a 
dark room with extreme rapidity, will, if illumined by an 
electric spark, seem stationary, since the wheel or rod 
has rot time to change its position appreciably during 
the short instant for whicn it is visible, If the spark be 
bright, the impression is left on the eye long enough for 
the attention to be directed to it, and for a clear idea to 
be formed of what has been seen. 

The writer of this article has recently applied this 
method to waichi' g the changes of form in drops of 
Vfliioua liquid ji falling vertically on a horizontal plate 
As usually seen, a drop of water falling from a height of 
ten or twelve inches on a smooth solid substance, such as 
glass or wood, seems to make an indiscriminate splash. 
The whole splash takes place so quickly that the eye can¬ 
not follow the changes of form , Ihe impression made by 
the last part or the splash succeeding that of ihe first 
part so quickly as to confuse it. 

A little careful observation, however, shows that the 
drop passes through vrry definite symmetrical forms, and 
that a splash is by no means an irregular hap-hazard 
phenomenon. 

Let the reader let fall a Tew drops of milk, about J inch 
in diameter, on a smooth dark surface of wood or paper, 
from a height of, say, six inches (milk is better than water, 
as it is easier to see, especially on a dark ground); he 
will observe that the liquid makes a blot with a more or 
less regular undulated edge, but the splash is Loo quick 
10 follow with the eye. 

Let him now substitute a drop of mercury for the milk 
By watching the splash very intently he will be able to 
catch a glimpse of the mercury spread out in the symmetn- 
*cal star-like form of Fig. llo of Set 2 . After the drop has 
been thus spread out it recovers its globular form, since 
the mercury does not wet the plate. On increasing ihe 
height of fall a few inches, it will be noticed that small 
drops split off in a more or less complete circle, and are 
left lying on the plate, while the rest of the drop gathers 
itself together in the middle of the circle 

The chief reason why these appearances could not be 
seen with milk is that the milk wets the glass or wood 
and sticks to it, while the mercury does not. But by 
smoking a slip of glass or card tolerably thickly in the 
flame oi a candle we get a finely-divided surface of lamp¬ 
black (o which the rnnk does not adhere any more than 
the mercury, and by very careful watching we may notice 
that the same radial star is formed by the rmlk, but it is 
much more difficult to catch sight of than the mercury 
star But if the mark on the lamp-black be examined 
after the drop of milk or mercury has rolled away it will 
be found to consist of delicate concentric rings with num¬ 
berless fine radial stria* where the smoke has been swept 
away. These may be seen very well by holding the glass 
plate up to the light if u has not been too thickly smoked 
The marks thus made are very beautiful and symme¬ 
trical, and it will be .found, if the glass be uniformly 
smoked, that the same-sized drops of the same liquid 
falling from the same height will produce almost exactly 
similar marks . while if the height be changed the mark 
on the lamp-black will be somewhat changed ; and it 
is a fair inference, if each drop makes almost exactly 
the same complicated, symmetrical mark, that the splash 
of each drop takes place in almost exactly the same 
way. f * 

The glimpse that may be caught of the drop in the way 


drscribed is obtained when t|ae drop is really almost 
stationary, having flattened itself out on the plate and 
being on the point of contracting again to its original 
form. 

That a drop if so flattened out will recover itself is seen 
on pressing down a drop of mercury with the finger or a 
drop of water wnh a piece of black-lead or other substance 
to which it does not adhere. On removing the pressure 
the drop springs back to its old form ; the force which 
causes this being exerted by ihe curved surface of the 
liquid at the edge of the flattened drop, on ihe liquid 
within. The flatter the drop becomes the greater is the 
curvature of the edge and the greater the corresponding 
pressure tending to restore it to its original gl jbular form. 
The extent 10 which a drop that has fallen on a plate will 
spread out depends on the velocity with which it strikes 
the plate, i.r, on the height of fdll, so that as long as the 
drop returns to the globular form ihe whole phenomenon 
of the splash may be regarded as an oscillation similar to 
thai of a pendulum , the velocity of the liquid outwards 
being checked, overcome, at,d finally reversed by the 
ever-increasing pressure of the curved edge, just as a 
pendulum has its velocity checked, overcome, and finally 
reversed by the action of gravity. 

It is only when the height of fall is very great that the 
liquid flies off in all directions and the splash ceases to be 
an oscillation ; this case corresponds to that of a simple 
pendulum started with a blow so violent as to break ihe 
sinng. 

But the liquid star and the complicated pattern on the 
smoked glass show that the splash is not a simple spread¬ 
ing out of the drop equally in all directions to return 
again. 

In order to observe the form of the drop at any given 
instant during the splash, it is necessary to make use of 
the electric spark and to take advantage of the fact that 
drops of the same sue falling from the same height Will 
all behave in the same way. 

It will be necessary to let a drop, say of mercury, fall 
on a plate in comparative darkness, and to produce a 
strong spark at the instant the bottom of the drop comes 
in contact with the plate, and so illumine it , ihe observer 
will then see the drop in the form it has at that instant. 

A second drop must be let fall in the same way, and be 
illumined by the spark not at the first moment of contact, 
but a shade laLer, say second later, when the drop 
will have spread itself out slightly on the plate, and simi¬ 
larly we must illuminate a third drop a shade later than 
the second, and so on. The observer can, after a litile 
practice draw from memory on each occasion the drop in 
the form in which he has seen it. It will be seen that the 
process consists m isolating consecutive phases of the 
splash from those that precede and follow, and which 
take place m darkness and so do net confuse what has 
been seen as they would do in continuous daylight. 

The device adopted by the writer for so timing the 
appearance of the spark as to illumine the drop at any 
desired phase of the splash consisted essentially in break¬ 
ing the current of an electro magnet at the instant the 
drop began to fall; the magnet thus ceasing to act, re¬ 
leases a spring which immediately begins to pull the* 
terminal wire of a strong electric current out of the other 
terminal, which is a cup of mercury* and the strength 01 
the spring and the depth of immersion of the wire in the 
mercury are so adjusted thai the wire leaves the surface 
of the mercury, and the required spark is produced at the 
instant the drop reaches the plate. 

For the next drop the spark is nude to appear a shade 
later, either by slackening the spring or increasing the 
depth to which the terminal wire is immersed in Lhe 
mercury. 

The following figures have been drawn In the way 
described, and show the behaviour of a drop of mercury 
about 4 in. in diameter, falling from a height of about 
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three inches on to a glass plate. Each figure represents 
a rather later stage of the splash than the preceding. 

Set 2 was drawn from the final stages of a milk drop, 
J>\n. in diameter, falling 4m. on to smoked glass; but 
the forms are almost identical with those of mercury. Of 


this set la and I la' are vertical central sections of the 
middle part of the drop, while I la and Ilia are alterna¬ 
tive forms of 11 and III. 

From the ends of the rays of Fig. 4, usually twenty- 
four in number, small drops often split off. These are not 



F10 1 Fic a. 



Sic. 3. 


Fig. 4- 



Sit II 


shown in the figure. One of the most curious features of 
the phenomenon is the transition from twenty-four rays to 
twelve arms, shown in Fig. 5. The beauty of many of 
the forms, especially or the ndged shell-like form shown 
in Fig. 4, when composed of shining quicksilver ap¬ 
parently rigidly fixed, u very sinking. Very similar forms 


are obtained with milk, but whether with milk or mercury 
are liable to occasional variations. For a more detailed 
account the reader is referred to the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society, Nos. 174 and 177, 1876-77. 


A. M. Worthington 
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CHEMICAL NOTES 

Ok Errors ik the Determination of Ti*te Densi¬ 
ties of Mixed Vapours.— In the Compt. Rend,, ixxxui., 
Messrs. Troost and HaucefeuUle record sortie experiments 
made by them to discover the en-or which occurs in deter¬ 
mining the vapour-density of substances by the application 
of the law of Dalton on the tension Of mixed gases, and 
Boyle and Gay-Lussac*s laws, as applied to a mixture of 
the vapour examined, either with air or with sorne other 
vapour. They,examined a mixture of carbon and, silicium 
chlorides, using a modified form of Gay-Lussac's vapour- 
density apparatus. On increasing the amount of carbon 
chloride, the tension of the silicium chloride diminished. 
The vapour-density of silicium chloride alone varied only 
Irom 5 94 to 6*0, but in presence of carbon chlonde was 
found 10 increase 6*27 to 8 2. 

On the Properties of Ruthenium —In the same 
journal an account is given by Messrs. St, Claire-Devi lie 
and H. Debray, on the physical and chemical properties 
of the above metaL They find that the m«tnl form an 
oxide RuO a , thus differing from osmium. By fusing the 
pure metal with potash and saltpetre, then saturating the 
rutheniate thus formed with chlorine, and distilling in a 
current of the gas at about 8o° C., they obtam the tetra- 
oxlde Ru 0 4 in yellow crystals, which, when reduced, 
yields the pure metal, The metal they obtained by puri¬ 
fication from its alloy with zinc, was found to have a 
density of 12 261 at 0°. They also obtained a compound, 
RUjKjOh, in black crystals, on saturating the rutheniate 
of potash with chlbrine. For the analysis of ruthenium 
ores, the process they employ is based on the loregoing 
remarks. After the fusion of the ore with saltpetre and 
potash, the whole mass is distilled with chlorine, the ex¬ 
cess of gas, together with the Ru0 4f being absorbed by 
solution of potash. The potash solution is then treated 
with alcohol which precipitates the ruthenium as oxide, 
and this is finally reduced to the metallic state with 
hydrogen. 

Aconitic Acid in Cane Juice and Raw Sugar.— 
In a late number of the American Chemist an account is 
given by Dr. Arno Behr of some experiments he has con¬ 
ducted on the above subject. For examining the pro¬ 
perties of this acid he has found the so-called melado a 
proper material, this substance being merely cane juice 
boiled down to a concentration such as allows the sugar 
to crystallise out, the mother liquor being then drawn off 
and used for the production of the acid. The author has 
analysed an acid substance formed by decomposing its 
ammonia compound with sulphuric acid and extracting 
with ether, and assigns to it the composition C p H 4 O a . He 
has also prepared silver, calcium, and ammonium salts of 
the acid body, the per centage composition of these salts 
agreeing closely with the theoretical composition of the 
suver, calcium, and ammonium aconitates Although 
from the results of his analyses he has no doubt of tne 
substance in question being aconitic acid, yet the melting 
point, 172-173° C-, which he found was not in accordance 
with that generally given, vu., 140° C.* ; the author there¬ 
fore prepared some pure acid which had a melting point 
of 168-169° C The acid formed from aconitine fused 
at 165° C. It is difficult, however, to determine the melt¬ 
ing point as the acid is decomposed in the process of 
melting. The author has found the melado to contain 
o 149 per cent of aconitic acid. The sweet waters 
from charcoal filters used in refining raw sugar contain it 
in an appreciable quantity, and some molasses sugars 
give a peculiarly opaque solution from which a sandy 
sediment is deposited, appearing under the microscope to 
consist of small rhombonedrai crystals, and which, on 
analysis, proved to be calcium aconite. Tho author thinks 
aconitic acid to be a normal constituent of sugar, and that 
it is worthy of remark that the two plants yielding the 
most sugar—the beet-root and sugar-cane—also produce 


two acids standing so chemically near each other as 
citric and aconitic acids, and which contain in their 
molecules the same number of carbon atoms as fruit 
sugar. 

Minerals containing Columuium from New 
Localities in the United bTAi ks. —Mr, J. L Smith, 
of Louisville, has examined several species of minerals 
containing columbium, and claims the restoration of this 
name for the metal instead of that of niobium, generally 
given 10 it in England and on the Continent, His reason 
for making this reclamation is that the name niobic acid 
was incorrectly given by H. Rose to one of the acids 
found by him in his researches on the columbite of Bode- 
mais, and subsequently proved by him to be identical 
with the columbic acid originally discovered by Hatchett 
in 1801. The name niobic acid, however, given by Rose, 
has never been altered, and Mr. Smith thinks the original 
columbic acid should have been retained In remarks on 
ihe chemical constitution of the minerals described by 
him, Mr. Smith thinks that the composition of the colum- 
bateSj allhough appearing at first sight complex and 
irregular, becomes much simpler when due allowance is 
made for the intermixture of the different varieties with 
each other. Columbite, the best known of the minerals, 
can be well recognised as a simple columbate of iron and 
manganese , microlite appears lobe a columbate of lime , 
pyrochlore, a columbate of the cerium oxides and lime, 
but whether or not a neutral columbate re mai ns to b± 
investigated. Hatchetohte he considers as a neutral 
columbate of uranium and lime, and samarslute a basic 
columbate of iron, uranium, and yttrium oxides. Yttro- 
tantahte and euxenite are basic columbates of yttrium 
and uranium, the first being anhydrous when pure, the 
second containing water. Fergusonite is a hydrated 
basic columbate of ytcria, and Rogersite, a columbate suit 
more basic. In arranging a general view of these minerals 
Mr. Smith does not take into account the constituents 
which exist in small quantities only. 

Coefficient of Capillarity for Certain 
Liquids. —M. Gueront, in the Complex Renduu (Ixxxm. 
1291) describes experiments in which he finds that in any 
senes of organic compounds the coefficient of capillarity 
decre ises as the amount of carbon in the substance in¬ 
creases. He has examined three senes of bodies, the 
fatty acids, the acid ethers of ethylic alcohol, and the 
ethers formed by the union of acetic acid with the different 
fatty alcohols. In the series of fatty acids those members 
above propionic acid agree with the above statement, but 
the two lowest members, acetic and proj^onic acids, are 
exceptions ; this he thinks probably due to impurities ; the 
two senes of ethers, however, agree perfectly with the law. 
From his observations it becomes evident that the coeffU 
cient of capillarity of the ethers is higher thin that of the 
alcohols or the acids from which they are formed, showing 
that the introduction of an organic radical into the aIcoh<3 
molecule renders the body more fluid. On comparing the 
two series of ethers it was found that the Isomeric ethers 
have nearly the same coefficient, but the acids isomeric 
with them are much lower. Thus valeric acid, which is 
isomeric with ethyl propionate and propyl acetate, has X 
coefficient only about one quarter that of these latter. 
The reason suggested for this difference is that in the two 
isomeric ethers atoms are grouped in a similar way, 
while in the isomeric acids the grouping is different. 

METEOROLOGICAL NOTES 

Sun-Spot Periods and Auroras from 1773 to 1827. 
—We have received a communication from Mr, Buchan 
inclosing the folio wing table, showing the number of 
auroraa observed by Mr. lames Hoy at, or in the vicinity 
of, Edinburgh, each year from 17731781, and at Gordon 
Castle, Banffshire, from 1781 to 1827 
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Yui. 

Sun-ip its. 

Auroral. 

Year 

Sun-'poti. 

Auroral 

*773 

40 

5 

l 8 oi 

39 

2 

1774 

48 

5 

1802 

5 » 

2 

1775 

28 

1 


65 

6 

1776 


3 

1804 

75 

5 

1 77 7 

h 

0 

1805 

50 

2 

1778 

95 

6 

1806 

25 

2 

1779 

1780 

90 

73 

11 

6 

1807 

1808 

15 

7 

1 

1 

1781 

68 

2 

1809 

3 

1 

1782 

33 

3 

1810 

0 

0 

1783 

22 

2 

1B11 

1 

0 

1784 

5 

0 

1812 

5 

0 

1785 

21 

0 

1813 

f 4 

0 

1786 

89 

10 

1814 

20 

K 

1787 

105 

12 

1B15 

35 

I 

1788 

108 

9 

1816 

45 

1 

1789 

in 

22 

1817 

44 

3 

1790 

84 

4 

1818 

34 

1 

179 * 

53 

6 

1819 

22 

5 

1792 

47 

1 

1820 

9 

3 

1793 

40 

2 

1821 

4 

1 

1794 

34 

I 

1822 

3 

0 

1795 

22 

l 

1123 

1 

1 

1796 

'5 

3 

1824 

7 

2 

1797 

5 

f 

1825 

l 7 

0 

1798 

4 

0 

1826 

29 

0 

1799 

10 

1 

1827 

40 

1 

1800 

18 

0 
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This table is of peculiar value with regard to the many 
questions at present under discussion in connection with 
sun spots. 


Sun-Spots and the Prediction of the Wlather 
of the Coming Season at Mauritius —In the 
Monthly Notices , new senes, No 1, of ihe Meteorological 
Society of Mauritius (December 2i, 1876), Mr. Meldrum 
gives a clear and interesting summary of his researches 
into the relations of sun-spots to several atmospheric 
phenomena. A valuable table appears on p. 14 setting 
forth the number of cyclones which have occurred in the 
Indian Ocean between the equator and 34° lat. S. each 
year from 1856 to 1875, the total distances traversed by 
these cyclones, the sums of their radii and areas, their 
duration in days, the sums of their total areas, and their 
relative areas. The well-known thoroughness with which 
the Meteorological Society of Mauritius has worked at 
the storms of the Indian Ocean ensures that the subject 
has been exhaustively treated, The period embraces two 
complete, or all but complete, sun-spot periods, the former 
beginning with 1856 and ending 1867, and the latter 
extending from 1867 to about the present time. The broad 
result is that the number of cyclones, the length and 
duration of their courses, and the extent of the earth’s 
surface covered by them all reach the maximum in each 
sun-spot period during the years of maximum maculation, 
and fall to the minimum during the years of minimum 
maculation. The peculiar value of these results lies in 
the fact that the portion of the earth’s surface over which 
this investigation extends is, from its geographical posi¬ 
tion and what may be termed its meteorological homo¬ 
geneity, singularly well fitted to bring out prominently 
any connection that may exist between the condition 
of the sun’s surface and atmospheric phenomena. A 
drought commenced in Mauritius early in November, 
1876, and when the paper was read on December 21, Mr. 
Meldrum ventured to express publicly his opinion that 
probably the drought would not break up till towards the 
end of January, and that it might last till the middle of 
February, adding that up to these dates the rainfall of the 
island would probably not exceed 50 per cent, of the mean 
fall. This opinion was an inference grounded on past 
observations, which show that former droughts have 
lasted from about three to three and a half months, and 


that these droughts have occurred in the yean of minimum 
sun-spots, or at all events in years when the spots were 
far below the average, such as 1842, 1843, 1855, 1856, 
1B64, 1866, and 1807, and that now we are near the 
minimum epoch of sun-spots. It was further stated 
that the probability of rains being brought earlier by a 
cyclone was but slight, seeing that the season for cyclones 
is not till February or March, and that no cyclone what¬ 
ever viBited Mauritius during 1853-56 and 1864-67, the 
years of minimum sun-spotB. From the immense practi¬ 
cal importance of this application of the connection be¬ 
tween Sun-spots and weather to the prediction of the 
character of the weather of the coming season, we shall 
look forward with the liveliest interest to a detailed state¬ 
ment of the weather which actually occurred in that part 
of the Indian Ocean from November to March last. 

Meteorology in South Australia,— The publi¬ 
cation of the meteorological observations made in this 
colony, which required to be discontinued in 1870 owing 
to the heavy pressure of official duties devolving On Mr. 
Charles Toda in connection with the construction and 
organisation of the Overland Telegraph, was resumed 10 
an extended form in January, 1876, and we have now 
before ub the first nine monthly issues, which bring the 
publication down to the end of September last. The 
reports detail, with some care, the conditions under which 
the observations are taken, the three or six daily obser¬ 
vations made, and full resumes of the monthly results. 
An extremely valuable part of the reports is the monthly 
table of the rainfall at upwards of eighty stations, as 
observed by the officers of the postal and telegraph 
departments, and a number of volunteer observers who 
have co-operated with Mr. Todd in observing the rainfall 
for many years. The stations axe arranged in geographical 
order from north to south, commencing with Port Dar¬ 
win on the north coast, and along with the monthly 
amounts there are also given the averages of the month 
at all those places at which at least seven years' obsei- 
vations have been made. Among the many points of 
interest offered by these tables are the torrential rains of 
the noTth roast in the first three months of the year, fre¬ 
quently rising to from ten to sixteen inches in the month, 
tneir rapid diminution on advancing inland to Barrow's 
Creek or Alice Springs, and the great diminution in 
April, and the rainless, or all but rainless character of 
the northern region from June to September, when the 
prevailing winds of Australia become decidedly con¬ 
tinental, or blow from the interior seawards. Since it 
would be impossible to over-estimate the importance ot 
barometrical and thermometrical observations from this 
extended network of stations in South Australia, we very 
earnestly hope that the Colony will soon take steps to 
obtain these observations and publish them in the interest 
of meteorology. 

Rainfall Observations in the East of France 
FROM 1763 TO 1870—In the Bulletin Hebdomadairc of 
the Scientific Association of France, of the loth instant, 
Prof. Raulin gives an interesting historical account of all 
the rainfall observations made during these 108 years 
anywhere in that section of France which is marked off 
by lines joining Civet on the Meuse, Lauterbourg on the 
Rhine, Belley near the Rhon, and Decize on the Loire, 
and which thus comprehends seven well-marked regions, 
viz, the plain of Alsace, the chain of Lhe Vosges, the pla¬ 
teaux of Lorraine and Bourgogne, the plains of Cham¬ 
pagne and Bresse, and finally the chain of the Jura 
mountains. During the past three years Prof. Raulin has 
been engaged collecting all available materials for a mo¬ 
nograph on the rainfall of Lhis part of Europe, which, 
judging from his great monographs of the rainfall of other 
sections of France and of the rainfall of Algeria, will 
doubtless take its place as a permanent contribution of 
very high value to meteorological science. 
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Iowa Weather Report— We observe from a circular 
issued by Prof. Gustavus Henrichs to the volunteer ob¬ 
servers of Iowa (U S.), that his report of the observa¬ 
tions made at the meteorological stations of that State 
during 1876 is to be published as an Appendix to the 
Report of the Iowa State Agricultural Society , and that 
as the monthly reports are published in fully twenty of 
the newspapers, the Weather Review will be discontinued. 
The Weather Report about to be published will embrace 
an account of the meteorological system now in full opera¬ 
tion over the State, and discussions of the rainfall, storms, 
and other phenomena, the normals which have been 
ascertained for different localities, and the detailed obser¬ 
vations made at the Central Weather Station. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

The Saturnian Satelliip, Hyperion — Prof. 
Asaph Hall, in Aslro/t. Nach , No. 2,137, publishes an 
ephcmciis «f this faint object about the approaching op¬ 
position of Saturn, with the view iu facilitate observations, 
especially near the conjunctions. lie remarks that 
although the satellite was discovered (by Bond and 
Lassell) nearly thirty years since, the difficulty of observ¬ 
ing it has been so great that no satisfactory determination 
of its orbit has been practicable; most of the observations 
being made near the elongations, the position of the plane 
of the orbit 13 not accurately deducible therefrom, though 
it probably does noL coincide with the plane of the ring, 
but appears to lie between those of Titan and Japetus 
With the view to assist observation in the present year 
Prof. A. Hal] has calculated elements Jrom his observa¬ 
tions in 1875, which may be stated as follows ,—Pen- 
saturmum passage, 1875, August 240036 mean time at 
Washington ; distance of perisaturmum from the node 
40° o', eccentricity o 125, semi-axis major 2I4"'22, period 
of revolution 213113 mean solar days For the reason 
stated above it is supposed for this approximate orbit that 
its plane coincides with lhat of the ling, the node of which 
on the earth's equator is assumed to be in 126° 9' 1, and 
its inclination therelo 7 0 3' 8. From ilie^e data auxiliary 
quantities and an ephemeris for Washington midnight, 
August l-September 15, aic added, and it is suggested 
that with the aid of the former comprising the interval 
June I-December 28 a more accurate calculation may be 
made by Mr Marth's formula:. 

Taking the solar parallax at 8*86 Prof A, Hall’s 
elements would give for the mean distance of Hyperion 
from the centre of Saturn 914,000 mifes, distance m peri- 
saturnium 800,000, in aposalumium 1,028,000 miles. 

The first computation of the orbit of this satellite was 
by the late Prof G. P. bond, of Cambridge, U.S , from 
his distances observed between 1848, .September 19, and 
January 12 following; his period of revolution is 21 18 
days, mean distance 214", eccentricity o’j 15, the elements 
will be found in th e Proceedings ofihe American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. 

The Triple-Star 7 Camelopardi. —'The third com- 
onent of this triple star was detected by Baron Dem- 
owski on September 28,1864, having been overlooked by 
Struve at Dorpat, who measured A and B in 1831, his 
mean result being 183157, pos. 23832°, dist. 25647" 
The Galarate epoch J01 the new companion is (A C) 
i86s' 33 pos. 308° 83, dist 1" 245. Baron Dembowski 
says the object was one of great difficulty for ins refrac¬ 
tor principally on account of the sombre hue of the star 
C, which did not appear always of the same intensity ; 
referring to his observations at the epoch 186525, 
he remarks, “ Elle avait alors uue couleur de cendre 
mouillde ; je n’ai jamais vue d'dtoile aussi sombre.’ His 
magnitudes of C in 1864-5 vary from 7 o to 9 o, while in 
the middle of November, 1865, he could not perceive thp 
least trace of the star. Mr. Cros^ley measured A B at the 
end of December, 1873, but has no reference to the third 


star The object will be worth watching on the score of 
variability and the unusual duskiness noted by the 
Galarate observer. 

The Capf Astronomical Results for 1874—Mr. 
Stone has just circulated his volume of observations made 
at the Royal Observatory, Cape of Good Hope, in 1874, 
being the thirteenth separate publication which has ema- 
nated from this important ana active astronomical estab¬ 
lishment since the year 1871, when Mr Stone undertook 
its direction. We believe there is not a refinement in 
observing or computing which is not introduced into the 
Cape work, and the results have consequently a very high 
value, comparable with the best work of the kind pub¬ 
lished by the great European and American observatories, 
where attention is given to stellar astronomy. The volume 
for 1874 contains the mean positions of 1,246 stars, in¬ 
cluding all Lacaille’s stars of the Cerium Austrah Stelli- 
ferum, which now fall between 155 0 and 165° of north 
polar distance, and some additional ones in the same 
zone. Lacaille's stars between N.P.D 145 0 and 155° were 
similarly observed in the course of the year 1875, an< * 
those between N.P.D. 135° and 145° in 1876, the reduc¬ 
tions to mean places for the former zone having been 
completed at the beginning of the present year A com¬ 
plete determination of the accurate places of all Lacaille’s 
stars, founded on the Cape observations, is therefore in a 
very forward slate. 

As an appendix to this volume of Cape Observations, 
Mr Stone presents tables intended to facilitate the com¬ 
putation of star-constants, which appear likely to prove 
of very great service to the practical astronomer. By a 
slight modification of Bessel's form for star-corrections he 
has been able to tabulate the quantities in a very con¬ 
venient and compendious manner, so that the whole com¬ 
putation occupies but a short time. Mr. Stone hopes that 
the use of these tables may render it unnecessary to give 
star-constants for every star contained in future cata¬ 
logues, the labour of forming which, and of insuring their 
accuracy is very great. It is probable, as he observes, 
lhat the use of star-constants in various catalogues has 
been in many cases extended beyond the time when they 
could be introduced with a due regard to the precision 
required in modern stellar astronomy, which will be 
obviated by the use of the tables in question It is under¬ 
stood tnat Mr Stone liberally offers to supply a copy of 
these tables to anyone who would find them of real service, 
and who will make application for them A few remarks 
on the modus operaiuh with the tables are reserved for a 
lutuie column 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT PLYMOUTH 

F EW towns in the United Kingdom have so much to 
interest alike the scientific and the general visitor 
as Plymouth , and the meeting there of the members 
of the British Association in August next should prove 
alike pleasant and profitable. For the general visitor it 
will perhaps be enough that the Plymouth Hoe is one 
of the finest promenades in England, and that the land¬ 
scapes of the neighbourhood are at once most varied and 
most attractive. The man of science will be able to enjoy 
all this and a good deal more The zoologist may if be 
pleases revel in dredging expeditions in and off the Sound, 
which arc sure to yield an ample reward. For the 
mechanician there are three of ihc most no able works of 
modern engineering skill to inspect—the Eduystone Light¬ 
house, the Plymouth Breakwater, and the Royal Albert 
Bridge, while the Government dockyards and factories at 
Devonport and Kcyham, and the war vessels which stud 
the Hamoaze, will have a general as well as a special 
interest. One of the most enjoyable excursions of the 
Exeter meeting was that to the Three Towns, on which 
occasion the Government establishments were visited and 
gunnery and torpedo practice, with all the latest electrical 
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arrangements, witnessed on board the Cambridge . The 
science of war has by no means stood still since then 
The botany of the locality presents some peculiar features, 
and the algology is very rich. 

In the domain of natural science special interest how¬ 
ever attaches to the local geology. Plymouth rivals 
Torquay in its development of the great Devon limestone, 
which lines the northern boiders of the twin estuaries of 
the Tamar and the Plym, along which the Three Towns 
are built, and trending southwird and eastward, occupies 
Lhc northern shores of Cattewalcr, and afier a buak re¬ 
appears in mass at Yealmpton. The Hoe is limestone— 
a natural esplanade, an ancient plateau of denudation, 
wiih occasional alluvial deposits of sand and clay in 
pockets and fissures, remains of raised beaches, and a 
few ossiferous cavities The limestone abounds in fossils, 
coralline in the more massive porLions as a rule, but with 
areas crowded with molluscs of the ordinary Devonian 
type Its chief pala ontological interest lies, however, in 
its bone caves The ossifcious caverns of Oreston, a 
litile village on the southern bank of Catlewatcr, which 
were discovered originally in 1 lie course of quarrying the 
stone for Lhe breakwater, whilst other members of the 
senes have been opened from time to time since, are well 
known by description at least to geologists. Those of 
Yealmpton have hardly attracted so much attention J’he 
fauna dilfeis in both senes in some important paiuculars 
fiom tl1.1L of KcnL's Cavern, though including in each ca^e 
the oidinary cavern carnivora The whole hteratme of 
the Oreston and Yealmpton caverns will be found in Lhe 
7 / if fractions of lhe Devonshue Association, compiled by 
Mr 1‘cngclly And if the paleontologist should then feel 
special inteiebt in a locality which has yielded so much 
to lus branch ol science, the slratigraphical geologist will 
find some notable materials for the study of the “siill- 
\e\cd Devonian question" in the sections along Lhc 
eastern shore of the Sound and elsewhere The clilf sec¬ 
tion from Mount lhitLtn, by Staddon Heights and Jlovi- 
s.ind to the mouth of the Yealm has been described by 
Sedgwick, Murchison, de U Heche, Phillips, 1 foil, Pen- 
gflly, Jukea, and other eminent geologists, and lnLerpiet^d 
very diveiscly, though lhe balance of opinion still remains 
that its shales and sandstone^ overlie the limestone. 'lhe 
conditions and plications are, however, in some parts 
very remarkable, and should be studied in situ 

There is nothing very noteworthy in the immediate 
mineralogy of Plymouth, but the mining disLricis of 
Cornwall and Devon, within easy reach, are the lichest 
mineralogical field in the kingdom, and in the barrows 
circles, cromlechs, pounds, dolmens, and msnhirion, 
still scattered in profusion over the wild flanks of 
Dartmoor, and along many a Cornish moorland, the 
anthropologist will hnd plenty to delight him. Upon 
the importance of the contributions of Kern’s Cavern 
to the early history of man we need not dilate. The 
results of the explorations there, with the literature of 
the cavern, pieparcd by the indefatigable pen of Mr 
Pengelly, will be found in the Devonshire Association 
Transactions 

The Plymouth Institution, with which is amalgamated 
the Devon and Cornwall Natural His Lory Society, and 
which fittingly took the initiative in proposing the invi¬ 
tation of the Association, is the centre of the scientific 
life and work of the neighbourhood. It is a society of 
some standing, for it w r as founded so far back as the year 
18:2, and its members have done much to elucidate 
science in ns connections with the district, and to culti¬ 
vate literature and the fine arts The natural history 
section of its museum is rich in local ichthyology, and 
fair in some other departments of its fauna. There are 
some very valuable antiquities , and the mineralogical 
and geological collections, though far from complete, are 
by no means wanting in interest Bones from the 
ossiferous fissures on the Hoe, the caverns at Oreston 


and Yealmpton, and from Kent’s Hole, form a prominent 
feature of its palaeontology ; and there are a few specimens 
which have a special value in having been presented by 
the Kev. Richard Hennah, who first established the 
fossihferous character of the Plymouth limestone. The 
Institution issues 7 't ansac/to/is t and has published some 
valuable papers bearing alike on science and upon local 
history, topography, and literature, from the “ Law of 
Electrical Accumulations,” by Sir W. Snow Harris, 
F R S ; to a paper M On the Letter R,” by R. F. 
Weymouth, D Lit. It will be evident, therefore, that 
the institution has been doing good work 

But now for some particulars conccining the local 
arrangements. These are in the hands of a large and 
influential executive committee, with sub committees for 
the chief departments—finance, reception, sectional, ex¬ 
cursion, fine art. See The mayor is the chairman of the 
executive , the secretaries being Messrs W Adams, W. 
Square, and H Whiteford, while Mr F. Hicks is the 
treasurer 

In one rpspprt, and that a. most important one, Ply¬ 
mouth will distance almost every town the Association 
has visited We allude to the convenience of its sec¬ 
tional accommodation. The great hall of the Plymouth 
Guildhall, with its royal statues and magnificent historic 
windows, is the noblest hall in the whole south and west 
of England Here the president will deliver his address 
and the evening meetings be held. In the law courts 
adjoining, and the spacious rooms of the municipal 
offices, some of the sections will be accommodated. 
Others will meet at the Mechanics’ Institute, the Athen¬ 
aeum, and the Royal Hotel, the whole of which are 
within less Lhan five 111100105’ walk of the Guildhall and 
each other. Since one or two of the other section rooms 
were decided on, it has been suggested that the sections 
to which they were appropriated may also be accommo¬ 
dated within the limits first indicated ; but whethei that 
be so or not, in the most remote case the most distantly 
located sections will only be six or seven minutes' walk 
apart l he members of the Association will know how 
to appiecialc this. 

Close by the Guildhall is St Andrew’s Hall, a large 
building recently erected as a skating rink. This will be 
utilised in connei Lon with the Association for an exhibi¬ 
tion of the line arts Plymouth is the artistic centre of 
Devon and Cornwall, which have given birth to many 
famous pamters, and the exhibition is intended to be 
specially representative of western art. The Qjecn is 
among the contributors, and leading residents throughout 
the two counties Living artists will be well lepresented, 
but Lhc staple of the exhibition will consist of examples 
of Reynolds, Opie, EastUke, Prout, with Haydon, North- 
cote, and other artists of note. With the exception of 
Opic, who was a Cormshman, and Reynolds, who was 
born at PlympLon, four miles off, the artists here named 
are Plymothians. 

Every effort is being maJe to get up an enjoyable and 
scientifically interesting series of excursions. It is perhaps 
rather a disadvantage in one way that the neighbourhood 
of Plymouth should be so beautiful, for therein lies a 
strong temptation to let fine scenery get the better of 
hard scimce However, it so happens that there is very 
little difficulty in combining both. In 1841 there was but 
one excursion—to Tavistock and Wheal Friendship. This 
year there are six proposed—three for the Saturday and 
three for the Thursday following, in addition to which 
the Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe has most kindly consented 
to open his magnificent park on the Saturday to the 
members The botanists will need no excuse for visiting 
Mount-Edgcumbe; if the geologists do they may find it 
in the interesting intrusive rocks at Cawsand, referred to 
m De la Beche’s Report One of the excursions* pro¬ 
posed for Saturday is by steamer to the breakwater, and 
Smeaton's famous work, the Eddystone Lighthouse, 
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winding up with a trip round the harbour/with its men-of- 
war, dockyards, forts, and factories. The Government 
establishments are always open to English folk, Our 
foreign friends who may desire to go over them, will have 
to provide themselves with a special order. There will 
be also a trip to Liskeard, for the Caradoc and rhamix 
mines, and ihe famous Cheesewing. As mining 15 the 
special industry of Cornwall, and to a great extent of 
South Devon, it has been thought desirable to have two 
mining excursions—one on eacn day. South Caradoc is 
one of the richest copper mines in Cornwall; Phcen.x is 
a tin mine , and both are admirably managed and excel¬ 
lently adapted to illustrate mining operations. The 
mineralogy of this district has some peculiar features. 
Thtrnix has lately yielded the 1 are minerals chalcosidente, 
andrewsitc, and the beautiful turquoise-hued henwoodite. 
The third excursion will be to the Lee Moor China clay 
works These are situated on the skirts of Dartmoor, not 
far from Plympton, are of immense sue, and afford pro¬ 
bably tne beet illustration of this great industry, which 
Cornwall and Devon owe co the rcMarch^q and ingenuity 
of Cookworthy, chemist and potter, manufacturer 111 the 
Plymouth china of the first true English (hard) porcelain 
It is likely that this excursion will be taken up by the 
Plymouth Institution, and so arranged as to embrace a 
visit to Princetown, and its convict prison, and some of 
the fine prehistoric antiquities of Dartmoor ; if not there 
will probably be an extra excursion with this object given 
by the institution. 

Thursday will be a Jong day, and wholly given up to 
excursion pleasures. The mining excursion will be up 
the lovely river Tamar to Devon Great Consols, which 
communicates by a railway of its own to shipping quays 
at Morwellham, in the close vicinity of the most pic¬ 
turesque scenery of the Tamar valley On the way, by 
the kindness of the Countess Dowager and the Earl of 
Mount-Edgcuinbe, the party will have an opportunity of 
inspecting Cotehcle, one of the most perfect examples of 
a medieval mansion now extant At Devon Consols — 
not long since the largest and richest copper mine in the 
land, which gave in dividends considerably over a million 
—not only are mining operations conducted on the most 
extensive scale, but Lhere arc enormous arsenic works, 
huge water-wheels, and many other objects of interest. 

1 he other excursions arranged for the day are to Torquay 
and Penzance. The good people of Torciuay intend to 
follow the capital precedent set in 1869, and to invite and 
entertain a number of guests. Rn route from Plymouth 
a steamer trip may be made down the lovely river Dart; 
and at Torquay there are plenty of objects of interest. 
The Torquay Natural History Society has a well-stored 
museum ; Kent's Cavern is of course a museum in itself, 
with a very Cerberus of a curator in Mr Pcngelly , and 
then there are the works of Mr. Froude, F.R.S,, at Chelson 
Cross, where he conducts those delicate experiments for 
the Admiralty on the forms of ships and their properties 
of stability, and to which he intends to invite members of 
the Association who are specially interested in this branch 
of mechanical science Steps are, we believe, being taken 
at Penzance to give the excursionists thither a hearty 
welcome. The museums of the Penzance Natural History 
Society and of the Royal Geological Society of Cornwall, 
the latter of which contains the best public mincralogical 
collection in the West of England will be thrown open 
to them, and excursions in all probability organised to 
ihe chief attractions of the neighbourhood It is hoped 
to provide special railway facilities for those who may 
wish to visit other parts of the country—such as Tintagel 
or the Lizard, or the western mining district. At Truro 
is the excellent museum of the Royal Institution of Corn¬ 
wall, which will be open to visitor*. 

The former meeting at Plymouth, of the Association, 
was in 1841, with Dr. Whewell, af president, and was a 1 
very successful gathering Six-and-tfmty years are a long 


time, and it is remarkable that so many who took a pro¬ 
minent part on that occasion are yet with us. One of 
the vice-presidents still survives—the Earl of St. Ger¬ 
mans , two of the local secretaries, Mr. R. W. Fox, F.R.S., 
and Mr. R Taylor, F G S. , a vice-president of the 
statistical section, the Earl Fortescue, then Viscount 
Ebrington ; Dr. Owen, FRS, vice-president for Zoology 
and Botany , and Mr. Robert Hunt, F.R S , then secre¬ 
tary of the section of Chemistry and Mineralogy, are still 
with us. There will not be wanting opportunity, there¬ 
fore, of comparing personal experiences in 1841 and 
1877. 

INDIAN RAINFALL AND SUN-SPOTS 

/^N May 24 Gen. Strachey read a paper before the Ruval Society 

entitled “ On the alleged Correspondence of Lhe Rainfall at 
Madras with the Sun Spot Period, and on the True Criterion, of 
Periodicity in a Senes of Vanable Quantities ” 

He stated Lhat a paper had recently been printed by Dr. 
Hunter, the Director-General of Statistics to the Government of 
India, having for its object to Bhow that the records of the rain¬ 
fall at Madras, for a period extending over sixty-four years, 
establish a cycle of rainfall at that place which lias a marked 
coincidence wnh a corresponding cycle of Bim-spots —Lhe rainfall 
and sun-spots attaining a minimum in the eleventh, first, and 
second years, and a maximum in the fifth year 

The Madias register extends over sixty-four years, beginning 
with 1813 The mean rainfall for the whole period is 48 5 
inches The deviations from the mean vary from 30 1 inches in 
defect to 30 9 inches in excess The arithmetical mean of these 
deviations (disregarding the signs) is 12 4 inches. 

Dr Hunter divides the sixty-four yean,' observations into six 
cycles of eleven years, and calculates the arithmetical mean of 
lilt successive years of the whole scries nf Lydes 1 he resultB 
are as follows — 



In the above calculation the first year of the cycle of eleven 11 
1813, so that the average period of maximum sun-spoLs will be 
about the third or fourth year of Lhe cycle, and the period of 
minimum will be about the tenth or elevi nth of the cycle. This 
table apparently indicates a period of maximum between the 
third and the seventh years, and of minimum between the eighth 
and the second years. 

But as the only signification of the arithmetical mean value of 
a senes of observed quantities is that it is one above and lielow 
which there is an equal amount of deviation in the individual 
observations, the question whether or not the mean values thus 
obtained can be accepted as showing a definite law of variation 
fiom year to year in Lne cycle must be determined by examining 
the differences between those means and the individual observa¬ 
tions on which they ore based. 

Treating the observations in Lius manner, it appears that the 
mean difference of the individual observations from the means 
shown in the table amounts to 11‘2 inches, and differs but 
little from the mean difference of the individual observations from 
the arithmetical mean of Lhe whole scries In other words, 
Lhe supposed law of variation obtained from Lhe means of the 
six eleven-year cycles hardly gives a closer approximation to the 
actual observations than is got by taking the simple arithmetical 
mean as the most probable value for any year. 

In order to obtain a practical test of the probable physical 
reality of the cycle of eleven years, the author calculated a senes 
of mean values corresponding to those given in the table for a 
series of cycles of five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, twelve, and 
fourteen years. The mean differences between these means and 
the observed quantitiea are all within a very small fraction of one 
another, and of the mtan obtained from the eleven-year cycle— 
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in short, one cycle is in thu respect almost as good or as bad as 
another. 

Now, if in any series of quantities, such as the rainfall obser¬ 
vations at Madras, there be a law of periodicity, each observed 
quantity may be supposed to be compounded of a periodical and 
a non-penodical element. If we take the sum of a large number 
of cycles, each of which coincides with the cycle of periodicity, 
the non-penodical elements will tend to be eliminated, and the 
means for the successive years of the cycle will indicate the 
periodical elements for the successive intervals At the same 
time the differences of these means from the several original 
quantities from which they were obtained will be the several non¬ 
periodical element* 

In proportion as the periodical elements arc small or large in 
relation to the corresponding non-penodical elements, so the 
differences (obtained as above) will be inversely less or more 
different from the differences between the individual observations 
and the mean of the whole of them , and if there be no periodi¬ 
city, the two sets of diffeiences would, In a sufficiently long sene*, 
be identical 

Hence it may be inferred that when the differences (taken as 
be Tore) closely approximate in magnitude to the mean difference 
of the original observations from the arithmetical mean of all of 
them, the periodical elements in those observations must be cor¬ 
respondingly small , and thi* applies manifestly to the eleven 
year-cycle and Lo lhe whole of the arbitrary cycle* for which 
the differences were calculated 

Further to test the reality of the periodicity, the author re¬ 
arranged the senes of sixty-four years' observations, in a purely 
arbitrary manner, in cycles of eleven years, by drawing the actual 
observations at random one after another, and setting them down 
in succession nil the whole were exhausted. From three 
arbitrary cycles thus prepared, the differences averaged 10 9, 
II 2, and 11 6—results which again indicate that the actual 
sequence of the observed quantities of rain has no material effect 
on the mean differences, or any ^uch tendency to a diminution in 
their numerical value, which is the necessary accompaniment of 
■ true periodical element 

Moreover, the mere circumstance of any senes of cyclical 
mean* showing a single maximum and single minimum gives no 
real indication of such a result being a truly periodical feature 
It is obviously Lo argue 111 a circle, fiist to assume a cycle on 
which to work, which shall give a single maximum and minimum, 
and then lo infer that there is true periodicity because of the single 
maximum and minimum 'lhc test of the periodicity is in Inith 
to be sought altogether outside of the particular values of the 
successive elements of the cyclical means 

It is manifest that a complication of periodical elements may 
so mask one another oa to prevent positive results being obtained 
by the exammalion of Lhe means and differences m Lhe case before 
us. Bui the whole scope of the present argument ia negative, 
and it leads to the conclusion that there ib no proof of greater 
tendency to periodicity in the eleven-year means than m the 
original isolated observation* 

As the sun-spot period is not exactly a cycle of eleven years, 
the author examined the results obtained by a comparison or the 
observations corresponding to Lhe known periods of maximum 
and miuimum sun-spots, without reference to any special length 
of cycle 1 hese results he also considered to be negative. 

A further teat of the character of the conclusions was sought 
from the rainfall observations at Bombay and Calcutta, which 
have been made for the greater pan of the peru d over which 
those at Madras extend. It is haidly conceivable that there 
should be a coincidence with the sun-spot period, such as is 
supposed to have been found at Madras, based on any physical 
cause, which should not in some way be discernible in tne rain¬ 
fall at Bombay and Calcutta 

The results thus got are also held to be entirely negative, and 
to indicate no concordance among Lhe means of the several years 
of the cycle at Lhe different places The Bombay and Calcutta 
observations, treated as those of Madras were, lo ascertain the 
deviations of individual observations from the successive means 
of Lhe cycle, Rive quite similar results. 

Although the special object of the communication was to deal 
with the alleged correspondence between the Madras rainfall 
and the sun-spot periods, the author had also turned his 
attention to Mr, Meldrura’s speculations of a similar character, 
and had tested some of them in the manner explained. 

Among these were the Greenwich observations for fifty-five 
yew, which will be found at p. 307 of vol. xxi. of the Procttd* 
tngj of the Royal Society, and the results got from them 


were quite analogous to that obtained from the Indian obser¬ 
vations. 

Further, to illustrate the argument on which the paper was based, 
the case was considered, in which a well-ascertained periodicity 
exists, as that of the diurnal barometric oscillation. The figures 
used were taken at random from, an old Madras register, the 
intervals being made two-hourly, and the entries and the differ¬ 
ences of the observed barometric heights from the daily means in 
thousandths of an inch, sn as to reduce the calculations. 

The figures being merely illustrative, the circumstance of their 
not exacLly representing any physical phenomenon^was a matter 
of no significance 

The treatment of these figures led to result h veiy different from 
those j;ot from the rainfall observations The mean difference 
of all the supposed observations from lhe mean of all of them 
being thirty, Lhe mean of the differences between the two-hourly 
means and the original figures was reduced to seven, indicating the 
distinct presence of a periodicity 

Re-arranging the figures in an arbitrary cycle of ten periods 
instead of twelve, the mean of the differences which before was seven 
was increased to thirty, showing that with the total d«iri»«tiuu ol 
the periodicity the mean difftrmr* the iwo-hourly means and 
rh«anginal figuics was the same as the mean difference with the 
arithmetical mean of all of them 

In conclusion, the author specially explained that he did not 
call in quesUon Lhe possible or actual occurrence of terrestrial 
phenomena corresponding to the sun-spot period, but only desired 
to point out that in the case of the rainfall observati ms under 
review the evidence was not sufficient to establish cither any 
periodicity or such a correspondence 

In some remarks made subsequently the author pointed out 
how the comparison of the successive combination ol the obser¬ 
vations, beginning wdh one cycle and then combining two, and 
so on, Li 11 the whole were uniLed, supplied another way of treating 
the figjres which showed that the successive means ol the differ¬ 
ences hetween the mean rainfall for the combined cycles and the 
mean for the several years of the cycle when combined, followed 
the law that would hold good if Lhere were no appreciable 
periodicity, that is to say, that this mean should gradually dimi¬ 
nish in a ratio inverse to the square root of the number of cycles 
combined. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Camiiridgk —Prof. Humphry has been appomLed to repre¬ 
sent the University at Lhe 400th anniversary ot the University of 
Upsala in September next 

Prof Adams’ report to the observatory syndicate for the year 
from May, 1876, to May, 1877, does not contain anything of un¬ 
usual interest The year has been exceptionally favourable for 
agronomical observation*, and 3,618 observations were made 
with the Transit circle All the publications of the observatory 
are well forward, and the general work has been earned on 
smoothly and efficiently 

The following awards have been made for proficiency in 
natural science at Si John's College ■—To F T S Houghton, 
a foundation scholarship, the Wright’s Prize, and augmentation 
of exhibition to 100/ for the past year To Marr, Slater, F- J. 
Allen, Stewart, augmentations of exhibitions. 

London —A public meeting in support of the London School 
of Medicine for Women was held the other day at St. Gtorge’s 
Hal], the especial object beinc to raise 5,000/, with a view of 
enabling Lhe Executive Council to carry out an arrangement wuh 
the authorities of ihe Royal Free Hospital, under which students 
from the school weTe to receive clinical instruction. Mr. Cowper- 
Temple, M.P , Mrs. Garrett-Anderson, and Mrs. Westlake were 
amongst the speakers. 2,600/ have already been subscribed. 

The Senate of the London University have decided by a 
majority of five not to postpone giving medical degrees to 
women till all the other faculties were open to them 

Manchester. —On Friday last the scholarships and prizes 
gained during the session by students in the Faculties of Arts, 
Science, and Law were distributed at the Owens College. The 
Daiton Senior Mathemitical Scholarship was gamed by J P. 
Whitney , the Dalion Junior Mathematical Scholarship by J D 
Pennington ; the Daiton ChemicaL Scholarship by J. JtC Crow ; 
the Platt Physiological Scholarship by L Larmuth. Mr. Crow 
presented a research upon the 11 Hypovanadous Compounds,” 
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and Mr. Larmuth a research upon the “Physiological Action 
of certain Vanadium Compounds.” The number of students m 
the various departments of the College during the session just 
closed has been —Arts, Science, and Law, 415 , Medicine, 175 ; 
Evening Classes, 900, making a total—allowing for double 
entries—of 1,450, being an increase of seventy on the number 
registered during the session of 1875 -76. 

Leeds. —On Saturday the prizes and certificates awarded to 
the students at the termination of the third session of the York¬ 
shire College of Science were distributed by Lord Frederick C 
Cavendish, the President of the College. Thoroughly gratify in g 
reports of progress were made by all the professors, Not only 
has a fiiLe been obtained fur the erection of permanent buildings, 
but an architect has been appointed to prepare plans and 
superintend the erection of the buildings. The first step has 
been taken to provide what we have all along advocated, a com¬ 
plete curriculum in literature as well as in science, by the 
appointment of Mr Marshall a 3 classical professor, and it is 
hoped that in a very short time a professor of modern literature 
Will aloo La added to the staff Liberal contributions have 
already been made towards gNii expenses required to start 
the institution, and the University Extension LomumtM h^ve 
banded over the whole of the funds or which they had been 
made administrators in connection with Leeds bull 10 attain 
anything like efficiency the sum already obtained must be 
doubled. It is the people of Yorkshire who will mainly benefit 
by this new institution, and we hope it will not be difficult 
to convince them that it is both their interest and their duty to 
provide the greater portion of the funds requ'red 

Durham —At a recent Convocation the following degrees 
and licences were conferred in connection with the University 1 — 
B Sc John Thomas Dunn, Mather Scholar Associate* in 
Physical Science Edwin Cooke, John Kichard Hutchinson 
Williamson. 

Paris. —The reconstruction of Charlemagne College, one of 
the most celebrated national colleges in Paris, has just been 
finished The fitting-up of the buddings has begun, and they 
will be ready by October next. This college was established 
after the Revolution in the Hotel d’Anville, rue St Antonie, 
which had been purchased from Anne dc Montmorency by Hie 
Cardinal of llourbon, and bcqueaLhed by him to thcjcsuilg, then 
in hostility with the University. 

A large number of houses having been pulled down in the 
Quartier Latin to make room for ihe Boulevard St Germain, the 
works for the enlargement of the School of Medicine have been 
begun, and will be completed before the Exhibition The 
expense will he 2,838,000 fr 


NOTES 

The varied and cultured tastes of the Emperor of Brazil are 
unusual even among private individuals, and probably without a 
parallel among his own limited class, llis activity and eagerness 
for knowledge are astonishing While in Pans, as we stated at 
the Lime, he was present at almost every scientific meeLing of any 
importance, and in London this interest m science manifests 
itself quite as strongly. Pie has attended every meeting of the 
Royal Society since his arrival, was present at Mr. A R. 
Wallace’s lecture, carefully inspected the Science School at 
South Kensington, called the other day on Mr. Crookes, visiled 
Dr Siemens on Tuesday and Mr Spoltiswoode on Wednesday, 
and indeed has conversed with almost every man of science in 
London who has been doing any original work during the past 
few years These visits are not mere formalities, for the 
Emperor is not satisfied until he roasters whatever new research 
is submitted to him On Tuesday he was made an honorary 
member of the Anthropological InsUture and of the Royal His¬ 
torical Society, Were the Emperor to stay here for some time 
we believe his pretence would have a distinct influence on the 
public recognition of science; and if there were any one in this 
country in a similar station who took an equally real interest in 
science, we believe it would be all (he better. 

Under the auspices of the Sanitary Institute,' Dr Richardson, 
F.R.S., will deliver a lecture at the Royal Institution, Albe¬ 


marle Street, on Thursday next, at 4 r.M,, M On Lhe Future of 
Sanitary Science in relation to Political, Medical, and Social 
Progress ” We hope to give a verbatim report of this lecture in 
next week's number. 

The last meeting of the Royal Society previous to the recess 
was held last Thursday 

We regret to see that PoggendorfTs name has been entirely 
suppressed in the title-page of the new volume of the Annafen. 
The journal now edited by Borchardt still bears Crelle’s name, 
and our Philosophical Magazine still keeps the names ofTiIIocb, 
Nicholson, and Thomson on it* title-page. A similar allusion 
to the man who has made the Annalm what they are, would 
have been a better tnbute to his memory than the short account 
of his life which closes wliat v*e must now call the last volume of 
Po^endorJ/'s Annalen. 

TllE twenty-sixth meeting ot the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science will be held at Nashville, Tennes¬ 
see, commencing Auguit 29, 1877. The president at this meet¬ 
ing will be Prof bJmon Newcomb ; the permanent secretary is 
Prof F W Putnam. 

The Geologists' Association have arranged for an excursion 
into Derbyshire on Monday, July 23 and five following days, 
under the direction of the Rev J M Mello, Prof Boyd Dawk in*, 
and Mr. Rooke Tennington. 

The Select Committee to which Lhe Ancient Monuments’ Bill 
was referred met on Monday, when Sir John Lubbock was 
chosen chairman The Committee meets again on Monday next, 
when evidence will be taken 

A l the meeting of the Royal Geographical Society on Mon¬ 
day, the last of the three lectures on scientific geography arranged 
for this session was given by Mr A. R Wallace, "On the 
Comparative A nUquity of the Continents ” The object of the 
lecture was to establish the comparative antiquity of continents 
by an examination of the living and extinct animals found in each, 
and the lecturer came to the general conclusion that the mam 
divisions of the eaith had been nearly the same from the earliest 
period The Emperor of Brazil was present during the lecture 

In our report of the Anniversary Meeting of the Geographical 
Soiietyitwas elated that the Society contemplated organising 
an African Exploration Fund. The Society, it is known, has 
taken no share in the International African Association founded 
by the Ring of the Belgians ; while doing everything to forward 
the views of that association, it seems to be of opinion thaL 
England ought to carry out African exploration independently, 
The Prince of Walts has become patron of lhe A r ncan Fund, 
and a special committee has been appointed, with the president 
of the sociely as chairman, the society having given a special 
donation of 500 1. A map accompanying the programme of 
the scheme shows how large an area has been explored 
by British travellers, and several routes in Eastern Africa 
are suggested for exploration or careful examination. A 
comparison has been made of the length of each journey 
in Africa in a few recent instances, with the cost of 
making it It appears that the total expense of despatching a 
well-equipped exploratory expedition from England may be 
roughly reckoned at the rate uf 1/. lor. for each geographical 
mile of country travelled over in Africa, supposing the expedition 
to return to the place whence it set out. In through journeys 
Lhe rale is in many cases nearly twice as great. The aggregate 
length of the seven specified routes is about 7,700 geographical 
miles , consequcnily, the total cost of the proposed explorations, 
atthealove rate, would amount to about 11,550/ No doubt 
many besides fellows of the society will be willing to help forward 
this new scheme. In connection with this we may here state 
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that the International African Commission has concluded its 
labours It has decided that the organisation of stations in Africa 
belongs to the Executive Committee The principal object of 
these stations will be the suppression of the slave trade. It has 
also been decided that an expedition shall leave Zanzibar in the 
directum of Lake Tanganyika The King of the Belgians has 
been re-elected president of the Commission. 

Trubner, of Strassburg, publishes tins month the first number 
of a n:w Zatscknft fur physwhgische Chem'c , edited by Prof 
lloppr-Seyler, of Strassburg and other eminent German chemists. 
The purpose of the journal la to keep together such onginal 
papers in physiological chemistry as are now scattered over various 
chemical, physiological, and medical journals The new ZAt - 
schnjt will be published every two months 

It is Stated that in a field near Cologne the Colorado potato 
beetle has been found in every stage of development. 

In connection with the agitation in favour of planting the 
streets and square* of Manchester with trees, and protecting the 
suburban vegetation, which is being carried on by the Field 
Naturalists and Archaeologists' Society of that city, a paper by 
Mi R II Alcock, l 1 L S , containing some curious informa¬ 
tion, was read at the last meeting of the Society Mr. Alcock 
has experimented for the list twenty-five years in planting trees in 
the vicinity of his mill, situated in Bury, a smoky manufacturing 
town, a few miles from Manchester lie finds that the plane 
{Platanus orientals), which is 50 successful in London, will not 
grow at all in Lancashire smoke even with careful culture. But 
on the other hand he has been very successful with the beech, 
sycamore, birch, wych elm, and Turkey oak The lime, how- 
cver, is the tree chiefly recommended indeed, Mi Alcock says of 
it that he is absolutely certain it wdl grow well in the Manchester 
LhoroughfarcB if properly planted If the Manchester people 
are enabled to walk un(et dot Linden, they will have reason to 
thank the Society which is making such commendable efforts to 
sol\e the problem in question 

Ir is just 140 years since the National Library of Pans was 
made public The area of the building has been enlarged more 
than twenty times since that, and a scheme 19 now being planned 
for isolating the building from every other hou e 

AN Important French work has just appeared at Geneva — 11 Le 
Masiifdu MonlHlaiu* Etude sur sa Constitution geodeaique et 
geologique, sur sc* Transformations et sur l’etut ancien et mo- 
derne de fits Glacier*," by E. Viollet Le Due, with 112 illus¬ 
trations, and a map on the scale of I 40,000 The work is the 
result of seven years' exploration, during which the author has 
set himself to map and describe with all possible accuracy, Lhc 
characters of Lhe rocks and of the soil, the successive beds of 
glaciers, the positions of moraines, the forms of the ednes de 
difcctwn, as well as the general aspect of this great upheaval- 
The map, based on lhe former maps of Capt Mlculet, on the 
well-known relief of Mont Blanc constructed by Bardin, on Lhe 
surveys of Forbes, on the work of Alph. Pavrc, and on careful 
surveys by the author himself, is indeed a remarkable work, 
scientifically and artistically, After many attempts the author 
has given up the idea of representing Lhe relief by level curves, 
and has relumed to 'Lhe old graphic system under a light cor¬ 
responding to ihut of Lite sun about 10 o'clock on a summer 
morning. In this way Lhe relief of Lhc locality is so perfectly 
represented on the map as really to deceive the eye. The 
geological description deserves the attention of all geologists. 

M a E, G Rayfnstein, F R G S 1 read an elaborate paper 
ul the Statistical Society on Tuesday evening last week, on the 
populations of Russia and Turkey. The former of these Empires 
has 64,584,482 inhabitants, the latter only 25,966,866, or, in¬ 
cluding Egypt, Tripoli, and Tunis, 43,406,900. The population 


of Roumanm is 4,850,000, of Servla 1,352,500. The population 
of Russia increases at the rate of ri per cent, per annum, the 
increase amongst lhe Jews being at least double what It is 
amongst the Chustians With respect to Turkey there exist no 
data /or calculating the increase, though it is most probable that 
Lhe dominant race does not increase at all, a fact acco mted for 
by vicious practices, and by the sacrifices demanded from it for 
the defence of the empire. Some curious facta were commented 
with respect to the proportions between males and females. 
Throughout Asiatic Russia and in a considerable portion of 
Furopean Russia the male sex preponderates. The same fact 
has been noted in Roumania, in Greece, and In other parts of 
Europe, The author thus summed up the results of his investi¬ 
gations —In the Russian Empire there are 100 Russians to 
every 50 members of other nationalities, and 100 Christians to 
every 16 Moliammedani and Pagans In Turkey, on the o f her 
hand, 100 Turks have opposed to them 197 meinlwrc o£ otl, er 
nations and 100 4/ cnristians. 

Mr Stanford has iust published sheet No I of a large- 
scale map of the seat of war in Europe It exhibits with great 
minuteness the region on both sides of the Danube where ope¬ 
rations arc being at present carried on, and extends southw ards 
as far as the latitude of l’hilipopohs. It is admirably executed, 
and will enable a reader to follow the movements of the belli¬ 
gerents with complete satis r action. Mr. Stanfoid also publishes 
a bird’s-eye view, by Maclure and Macdonald, of the seat of 
war in Asia and Europe from Kurdistan, much better executed 
than the generality of similar maps. 

Further details appear in the American papers of the recent 
destructive earthquake and wave on the west coast of South 
America A Lima correspondent states that at about 8 30 on 
the night of May 9, a severe earthquake shock, lasting from four 
to five minutes, moved the entire s uilhtrn coast, even reaching 
down as far as Antofagasta. The first shock was succeeded by 
sexeral others of less intensity, and the sea, receding from the 
shore, seemed to concentrate its strength for the fearful and 
repeated attacks it made upon Lhe land It left Callao and pro¬ 
ceeded southward. At M jllcndo the railway was torn up by the sea 
fora distance of 300 feet, since repaired , and a violent hurricane 
afterwords set in from the south, preventing the approach of 
all vessels, and unroofing the houses of the town. At Aiica 
the shocks were very numerous, and caused immense'damage in 
the town, the people flying to the Morro lor safety. The sea 
was suddenly perceived to recede from the beach, and [a wave 
from ten feet to fifteen feet in height rolled in upon Lhe shore, 
carrying before it all that it met Eight Limes was repeated this 
assault of the ocean. Iquiquc 15 in ruins. The movement wu 
experienced there at the same time, and with the same force. 
Its duration was exactly four minutes and twenty seconds. It 
proceeded from the south-east, directly from Lhe direction of the 
llaga The town of Tarapatt, twenty-five leagues inland, and 
the villages of Rica, Matella, and Canchones were more 01 less 
damaged The Bhock of earthquake wu especially severe at 
Chanavaya. In some spots the earth opened in crevices of 
fifteen metres in depth, and the whole surface of Lhe ground was 
changed At least 200 persons were killed. At Antofagasta 
the atmosphere wu illuminated by a red glare, supposed to 
proceed from the volcano of San Pedro de Atacama, a few 
leagues in the intenor. The sea completely Bwept the business 
portion of the town during four hours. At Huimlhon the wave 
which succeeded the earthquake was nearly s.xty feet in height. 
Mexillones was visited by a tidal-wave sixty-five feet in 
height. Two-thirds of the town were completely obliterated 
In connection with the so-called “ Tidal Wave ” of the 
Pacific, Mr. Manley Hopkins writes to yesterday's Times :— 
About the 1st of May last the great crater of Kdauea, on the 
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flank of Mauna-Loa, had become active. On the 4th rather 
severe shocks of earthquake were felt at the Volcano House. 
At 3 r.M. that day a jet of lava was thrown up to the height of 
about IOO feet, and afterwards other jets, to the number of fifty, 
perhaps were in operation. Subsequently jets of steim issued 
along the line formed by a fissure four miles in length, down 
the mountain side. On the 5th, an observing party finding the 
disturbance lessened, descended into ihe vast crater. On the 
plain which forms the floor or the crater a mamelon had been 
thrown up 1,400 feet in diameter and 700 feet in height Fire 
and scoria spouted up in vauoui places Pete’s hair, vitreous 
filaments formed in the volcano, abounded Things returned to 
a quiescent state Between 4 and 3 A.M. of the 10th an oscil¬ 
lation of the sea was observed at Hdo, on the east coast of the 
great southern island of Hawaii At a quarter before 5 the 

great "earthquake wave” struck the village The greatest 

difference between the crest and the trough of the wave was 
herej and it measuioA 36 fret. On the opposite side of the 
island, in Kealakekua Bay, where Cook died, ihc m^n^ment 
was 30 /eet. In other localities the difference varied down to 
3 feet. The regurgitations of the sea were violent and complex, 
and continued through the day The great wave seems to have 
struck all the islands at the same time without reference to posi¬ 
tion. The height of the waves was nowhere so great as at 
Hilo. In 1868 a great earthquake wave destroyed Arequipu 
and Arica , 30,000 lives were lost at that time. Allowing 
five hours for the difference of longitude between those ill-fated 
towns and Honolulu, and supposing that the centre of the 
seismic action was rightly placed, the wave on that occasion, 
1868, was calculated to have travelled the 5,000 miles between 
Arica and Honolulu in twelve hours, or at the rite of 446 miles 
an hour 

The ahock of an earthquake visited the district between Aix- 
la-Chnpelle and Cologne at about 9 A M. on Sunday The 
movement was from south-west to noith-east, and lasted from 
three to fifteen seconds. The vibration resembled that caused 
by a heavy goods train. The Cologne Gazette lemarka that the 
last earthquake in the Rhine di.tnct occurred on November 17, 
1868, two days after a considerable eruption from Vesuvius had 
commenced 

Ai a recent meeting of the Christchurch (N Z ) Philosophical 
Institution, Dr llnast gave an account of the discovery of 
remarkable ancient rock paintings in the Weha Pass Ranges 
Some of them arc fifteen feet long , they represent animals of 
foreign countries, weapons and dresses of semi-civilised people , 
underneath aTe characters like those of the Tamil language, and 
those on the ancient hill found in the North Island. 

The great Moscow Polytechnic Museum was opened on June 12 
by an extraordinary meeting of the Society of Fiiends of Natural 
Science 

The Irkutsk newspaper Siberia announces that on April 28, 
at 9 30 A.M , an earthquake was fdt at Irkutsk. 1 he shock was 
very short and rather strong 

The second fascicule of the sixth volume of the Memoirs of 
the Kazan Society of Naturalists contains ihe annual report of 
the Society The most important work done by the Society 
was a geological exploration of the permian ani carboniferous 
deposits along the banks of the Volga, between Stavropol and 
Syzran, by M. Sluckcnberg, and of the banks of the Kama in 
the Vyatka government, by M. Zaytseff. 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Patas Monkey (Cereo/ntArcus ruber) from 
West Africa, presented by Mr Edward Poulson; a Yellow 
Baboon ( Cynocepkalus babouin) from West Africa, presented by 
Mr. H. Walters; a Purple Kaleegc (Euplocamus Aorsfiddi) 


from the North-west Himalayas, presented by Mr. John Ditmas; 
an Imperial Eagle ( Aquila impcmalis), European, a Barrabands 
l’arrakeet [Polytehs barrabandi) from New South Wales, depo¬ 
sited , seven Spotted-lulled Ducks {Anas ptredar/iyucAa), seven 
Chilian Pintails [Dnjila j pinuauda), eight Summer Ducks {Atx 
s/onsa ), two Bronze-winged Pigeons [PAaps chalcoptera ), a 
Gcoffroy’s Dove ( Peristera g^ffron), bred In the Gardens; a 
Hippopotamus [Hippopotamus amphibuts ), born in Holland, 
purchased. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London 

i'Royal Society, May 31—"The Physical Properties of 
Homologues and Isomer?,” by Frederick I) Brown, B Sc. 

When we attempt to compare the physical properties of a 
scries of compounds presenting very similar chemical properties, 
we find, that although our knowledge regarding one or two 
members of the senes is tolerably complete, it is very restricted 
concerning the others. 

Among Lhe alcohols of the C (l II gi ,j jOH senes, for example, 
there ere Lwo—melhyl and ethyl alcohols—with whose physical 
properties we arc well acquainted, but when we pass to the other 
members of this senes wc find, that with the exception of nume¬ 
rous determinations of density and boiling-point, experiments 
have been limited to the measurement of expansion which have 
been earned out by Kopp, Pierre and Puchot, and others 

In order to supply this want, I have undertaken a senes of 
experiments, the first of which arc here noticed 

The density, expansion, and vapour-tension of propyl and 
isopropyl iodides have b-en measured with the greatest care; 
the chief difficulty to be overcome being the impurity of the 
liquids themselves, more than a kilogramme of each was specially 
prepared and dried by means of phosphonc anhydride , it was 
then submitted to fractional distillation, about 500 gTammes of 
perfectly pure iodide being ihus obtained ; this was again dis¬ 
tilled and collected in about four portions, each of which formed 
the subject of a scries of experiments. The results obtained with 
all these portions agreed most satisfactorily, showing Lhat when 
the substance is prepared with care, the error due to impurity is 
well rugb obviated. 

The following table gives the results in t>uch a form as to show 
that when the tensions of the saturated vapours of both iodides 
are equal, the densities and consequenlly the molecular volumes 
□ re unequal 
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It will be seen that this is in contradiction to Kopp’s law, but 
that It is in accordance with the modem dynamical hypotheses 
on the constitution of matter, since the instability of the secondary 
iodide may be due to the greater vis viva of its molecules, which 
in turn would cause an increase of the mean distance between 
the molecules 

I may here mention that I have made a very complete 
scries of experiments on ihe vapour-tension of normal propyl 
alcohol. The curve representing these observation! Intersects that 
which expresses the tensions of normal propyl iodide, so that 
whereas at 760 mlllims. the iodide boils at 102^5 and the alcohol 
at 97° 3, at 370 miUims. they boil at the same temperature, viz 1( 

| 79° 5, and at 120 miUims. the boiling-point of the iodide 15 only 
[ 49° 5i whilst that of the alcohol is 56° 

This fact, which probably arises from the much greater latent 
beat of propyl alcohol, obviously renders useless all attempts to 
| derive the boiling-points from the constitution of chemical com- 
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pound bo long a* the boilmg-poinLa at the ordinary pressure of 
the atmosphere alone are taken into account 

Mathematical Society, June 14 —Lord Rayleigh, F.R S., 
president, in the choir — Prof. Crofton, FR.S, proved some 
geometrical theorems relating to mean values, These theorems 
were chiefly interesting as examples of the employment of the 
theory of probability to establish mathematical results , they 
were of a kindred nature with theorems given in the PhtL 
Trans , 1868, p 185, and in Williamson’s 11 Integral Calculus," 
second edition, p, 329 Mr Merrifield made a rear remarks on 
the communication —Prof Clifford, F R S , read a paper on the 
canonical form and direction of a Riemann's surface The object 
of Lhe paper is to assist students of the theory of complex 
functions by proving Lhe chief propositions about Riemann's 
surfaces in a concise and elementary manner To Lhis end 
certain results of Pimcux’a were assumed at the outset Prof 
Smith in making remarks on the paper expressed his in¬ 
debtedness to the author in having cleared up a difficulty which 
presents itself in Luroth’s paper on the subject —Prof. II* J S 
Smith, F.R S , pave a short account of a further communication 
upon l£Lenstein 5 theorem.—Mr Tucker communicaLed a paper 
by Mr J C Matet entitled, " Proof that every Algebraic Equa¬ 
tion has a Root "—The Society’s next meeting will be heTd 
on the second Thursday in November 

Royal Astronomical Society, June 8 —Dr. lluggina, 

V R.S., in the chair —Some tables for facilitating the computa¬ 
tion of star constants were presented by Mr. Slone 1 —Mr MarLh 
explained diagrams referring to conjunctions of Saturn and Mars 
between July and November next—being a triple conjunction — 
Dr Royston Pigott described a method of collimating reversible 
instruments by which the enor could easily be determined within 
2". Mr. Dunkin intimated thai he would be greatly disappointed 
to find his collimation o" 25 out —Mr Cl ill recounted some of 
the troubles that beset people who go after parallax, and de¬ 
scribed some methods of gelting rid of systematic errors.—The 
president in the name of the meeting said “ Good-bye” to Mr. 
Gill on lhe eve of lus departure fur Lhe Island of Ascension — 
At 9 I' M the proceedings weie stopped by the president to leave 
Lime for the special meeting called to consider a proposed altera¬ 
tion in the bye-laws 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, June 18 —M Pehgot in the chair — 
The following papers were read ;—On the notation of Berzelius, 
by M. Berthelot —Some observations on the mechanism of 
chemical reactions, by M BerlheloL The new facts observed 
relate to direct oxidation of haloid salts, and of sulphurous and 
anenious acids —On the order of appearance of the first vessels 
In tbftiAerial organs of some Primula, by M. Trc'ciil —On Lhe 
CTyBt&fte form and the optical properties of proto-iodide ol 
mercury, by M Des Cloizeaux J'he ciy&Uls generally occur in 
the form of thin, flexible, weakly dichroic plates, of the quad¬ 
ratic system, but liable to be mistaken for a chnorhoinbic coin- 
biaation. Across the planes of cleavage they give strong double 
refraction, with positive axis The salt is completely isomor- 
phouB with calomel (or the protochloride) , and it is imperfectly 
so with red bi-iodide of mercury, which, howevei, has a nffintizx 
axis M. Berthelot, in view of such facts, remarked on the 
uncertainty they throw on the employment of isomorphism 
as a method for determining the number of alums con¬ 
tained in a compound, and consequently the absolute value of 
the aLomic weights.—Reply to the observations of M Mouchez, 
by M VillarceaiL—On M Villarccau’s Nouveau Nm>iga(toti } 
by M. Mouchez.—On the interior sea of (he Algerian bahais, 
by M. Favd. The slope at the borders of the lake, he points 
out, would be very pronounced —Theory for finding the number 
of variants and contravanants or given order and degree linearly 
independent of any system of simultaneous forms containing any 
number of variables (continued), by Mr. Sylvester,—On the 

? resent state bf the solar atmosphere; letter from P. Secchi. 

n presenhdg^a risnmi of the spots and protuberances of 1876, 
he gives ms reasons for thinking the sun in a state of relative 
(not absolute) calm. M Tans sen's view that there is rather a 
tendency to speedy dissolution of spots than a state of (even 
relative) calm, implies, he Lhinks, Lhe false idea that spots can 
be maintained for long without the continuance of ei upturn. 
Their short duration indicates a short time of eruption, therefore 
weak solar activity. Spots continue because the dissolved 
matter li replaced by freshly erupted matter. We have no, 
proof; either, that dissolution is more rapid at the periods pf 
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minimum. There are now ligns of re-Lvakenlne activity,— 
electro-magnets with rundles of iron, by M. Du Monccl. He Is 
led to study these again by experiments of M. FridMatt and M. 
Jablochkoff The lateral action of the magnetising currents on 
the rundles is limited, he thinks, to a simple dynamical reaction 
between parallel currents, which may, with ve»Y strong currents, 
make plates of iron adhere strongly to the cheeks of the spiral, 
but which does not develop extenofly on these plates Avell-marked 
magnetic polarities Tins latter only occurs where the plates are 
so small Lhat the spirals act on them by enveloping them like a 
core —On the use of sulpho-carbonalcs and sulphide of carbon 
in treatment of the vine, by M Mares.—On a temporary affec- 
Lion of sight, by M Pierre. Reading, one day, after having had 
brain fever, a glazed volume, he found the characters apparently 
more distant than Lhe paper (about 4 mm.); and the exercise 
wab very fatiguing. In the next eight or ten days the characters 
seemed gradually to come nearer to the surface —Historical 
remaiks on the theory of moLion of one or several constant or 
variable forms in an incompressible fluid, &e (continued), by M. 
Bjerknes —Determination of groups formed of a finite number 
of linear substitutions, by M. Jordan —On -metallic solar 
eruptions observed af from 1871 till April, 1877, by M. 

TMohmi In 1871 the zone of eruptions was confined between 
+ 70° and —40°; in 1876 it extended only between zero and 

— 21°, and 111 the first four montlib of 1877 there has only 
been one very small eruption.—On a new geiural method of 
synthesis of Hydrocarbons, acetones, &c., by MM Fnedel and 
Crafts, Reducing action of phosphorus on sulphate of copper ; 
phosphides of copper, by M SiJot —Chemical researches on 
crystal]iHtd cirbunite of lead formed on objects found at Pompeii, 
by M de Luca —Observations oil some xanthates , separation 
of cobalt and nickel, by M Phipaon --Researches on tetra¬ 
chloride of carbon and its employment as an anesthetic, by M 
Morel He was led to this application of it by the similarity of 
its formula (C a CI 4 ) to that of chloroform (C a HCl 3 ) It is found 
a perfect nmesthttic and more powerful l ban chloroform, but 
quite capable of being regulated. The periods of insensibility 
and collapbC are identical with those of chloroform , that of ex¬ 
citation 13 more pronounced A mode of preparing Lhe substance 
is described —Observation of a bolide aL Clermont-Ferrand on 
June 14, 1877, by M Grerey The head was about five to six 
minutes apparent diameter , the light was bright and flashing, 
with slight reddish and bluish gleams No sjuiuI was perceived. 

— On a solar halo, by M. Vinot. 
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THE CAXTON EXHIBITION 

HE exhibition just opened at South Kensington to 
commemorate the 400th anniversary of the first 
authentic publication issued from an English press, is one 
that must appeal to all who can read, and possesses an 
interest for the man of science from various points of \ icw 
We need not repeat the many platitudes that have been 
uttered and arc now likely to be reiterated on the vast 
importance of the invention of printing by means of 
movable types. It was a gift to the people of Europe of 
a pair of intellectual seven-leagued boots wherewith to 
Lread the path of culture , progress dining the l.isL 400 
years has been beyond all proportion more rapid than 
during any previous period, and while no doubt other 
causes have been at work, the stiongest impulse has b.cn 
received from the invention so inteiestingly illustiated .it 
South Kensington Mr. Gladstone, in his speech on 
Satuiday, stated that he did not think Lhe invention of 
movable types in itself anything very extraordinary, and 
wondered that it had not been blundered on long before 
the time of Gutenberg and Fust. But the same might be 
said of most inventions in their first rude forms , we who 
are accustomed to locomotive engines and ocean-going 
steamers, for example, arc apL to wonder how the world 
was so long in hitting on these applications of steam. 
But the truth is that in art as m nature no stage is reached 
by a leap ; it requires a collocation of many little circum¬ 
stances before any new form is npe for development. And 
probably, if we could minutely trace the precedents of the 
invention of printing, we might find that it was the most 
natural thing possible that it should have taken place just 
when it did and not before. Probably all the material condi¬ 
tions or “ envnonment” may have reached the proper stage 
a century before the actual invention, but then there was no 
Gutenberg or Fust (or whoever the genius was, for this is 
no place to discuss the much-discussed question) with the 
requisite discernment to perceive this, and the piactical 
skill to proceed in the direction indicated by the condi¬ 
tions It is curious that all the extant remains oi the 
work of the earliest known pnnteis are really wonderful 
in beauty of execution, which makes one doubtful if we 
have any of the very earliest specimens, and whether the 
date of invention should not be pushed furLher back than 
the accepted one 

The exact date of the invention, however, has not been 
satisfactorily ascertained That it was complete by the 
year 1450 there seems no doubt, and by the year 1500 
printing-presses had been set up in 220 places in Euiope, 
and many books, mainly editions of the classical writers, 
and religious books, were in circulation by their means. 
Mainz was the city in which the new art reached its first 
full development, spreading thence to Ilaarlem and 
Strasaburg, from Haarlem to_Rome, 1466, by Sweynheym 
and Pannartz, who are said to have been the first to make 
use of Roman types, to Pans in 1469, to England about 
1474, and Spain in 1475. 

The exact date of the introduction of printing into 
England is not certain, it may have been 1471,it was not 
Vol. xvi.— No. 401 


laLer than 1477, the date of the publication of Caxton's 
“ The Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers," the first 
book certainly punted and published in England, at the 
Almonry at Westminster Abbey, where Caxton set up his 
pre^s , it is to coinmmiorate this event that this year has 
hci n chosen for the Caxton celebration. There is a story 
Lhat a pi ess was set up at Oxford a few yeais before 
Carton's at Westminster , but the evidence for this state¬ 
ment is quite untrustwoi thy. The first English book 
printed was by Carton .it Ibuges, probably in the year 
1474, "The Rccuycll of the Histories of Troye n It was 
at Biugcs, where Caxlon lived in his capacity of mercer, 
a man of great lmpoilance, and in the retinue of the 
Duchess of Burgundy, that he learned the new art of 
printing from Colaul Mansion ; when he brought the 
invention Lo England he was probably about fifty yeais of 
age, having been born in the Weald of Kent somewhere 
about 1420 nearly all dates connected wiLh Caxton aie 
very uncertain 

Accoidmg to Oldys, the first book in which Caxton had 
any hand is one which may veiy fairly be consideicd as 
connected wilh natural science Its title was "B.iitho- 
lomcu dc Piopnclatibus Rerum," said to have been 
printed while Caxton was at Bruges in the retinue of ihc 
Duchess of Burgundy The work is a kind of n.ihnal 
history, by Bartholomew Glanvill, a Franciscan ln.u, who 
nourished about 1360, explaining more esitnaily the 
nature and properties of Lhe beasts, birds, fishes, stones, 
&c , mentioned in Scnpture. Thewoik had already been 
translated into English in 1398 by John de Trevisa, and 
the translation was prinLed in England, probably on lhe 
first paper made in this country, by Wynkyn dc Wnrde, 
after Caxton’s death It is only right to slate, however 
that according to Mi" Blades, the great authouiy on all 
connected wilh Carton, no impression of the edition in 
which Caxton 13 said to have had a hand, lias ever been 
found. 

Caxton, who died in 1491, although he published fieopi 
his press at Westminstei .1 wonderfully large and varied 
collection of works, docs not appear to have been attracted 
to any bearing on science, stnctly so called Probably 
Mr. Gladstone hit on the reason in his estimate of 
Caxton’s character when he spoke of lnm as a thoroughly 
practical Englishman who went in only for whai would 
pay. The “Image or Mirror of the World,’ one of the 
popular books Caxton translated from the French, tieats, 
however, of a \ast variety of subjects after the imperfect 
natural philosophy of the day We have an account of 
the seven liberal arts , of nature, how she workutli ; and 
how the earth holdeth him right in the middle of the 
world, We have also much geographical information, 
amongst wlnrh the wonders of the Inde occupy a con¬ 
siderable space. Meteorology and astronomy take up 
another large portion The work concludes with an 
account of the celestial paradise There are twenty- 
seven diagrams explanatory of some scientific principles 
laid down in this book , and eleven othtr cuts illustrative 
of other subjects treated in the work. The work was 
translated by Caxton in 1481, but the first rduion has 
no printer’s name, place, or date. The history of the 
"Mirror of the World" may be summed up thus — 
Before the middle of the thirteenth century an unknown 
author wrote in Latin 41 Speculum vel Imago Mundi ” I11 
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1245 this was turned into French metre by the Due de 
Berry, in 1464 this was turned into French prose, and 
from this text Caxton took his translation. 

Even abroad the proportion of scientific to other classes 
of works issued from the early printing presses was com¬ 
paratively small, but this may be satisfactorily enough 
accounted for by the fact that there were then compara¬ 
tively few really scientific works in existence From the 
Italian presses a very large number of arithmetical and 
geometrical works were issued at the end of the fifteenth 
and beginning of the sixteenth century. The Alphonsine 
tables were printed at Venice in 1483 , but one of the 
earliest works in any way connected with science must 
have been a folio sheet, 41 Conjunctiones et opposiciones 
solis et lunK,” dated 1457 > the place of publication we 
have been unable to ascertain There is a “ Gerardus 
Ciemonensis Theoria Planetarum,” quarto, dated 1472, 
and an Albertus Magnus 11 Opus de Ammalibus,” printed 
at Rome m 1478 Other early printed works which, con¬ 
sidering the time, may be classed as scientific, are u Ques- 
tioncs Johannis Cunomci super octo hbros rhysicorum 
Anstotrlis ” (Padua, 1475) , “ Garetani de Thiems in 

Meteor hbros Anstotelis Expostio ” (Padua, 1476) , 
u Prognosticon/’ a meteorological work published at 
Venice in 1485. But when wc come into the next century 
the number of strictly scientific works published in 
England and other European countries increased with 
amazing rapidity, and we may say lias gone on increasing 
in evei enlarging proportion ever since. The first English 
translation of laid id by Billingsby is said to have been 
published in 1570 

It is a small thing that books of science are all but 
unrepresented in the Caxton Exhibition ; these could no 
doubt have been obtained had they been sought for , but 
the object of the exhibition is simply to illustrate the 
origin and growth of the art of printing, which has been 
an inestimable boon to science as it has been to every 
other form of human activity, and Lhe man of science 
owei as much gratitude to its inventors, and to Caxton its 
ntroducer into England, as does the worker in any 
other department of culture Happily, as we hope to 
show, science has been able to some extent to repay her 
debt by importing improvements into the art which 
would not have been possible but for her researches. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE OVUM 
Butschlt on the Eat lust Developmental Processes of the 
Ovum , and on the Conjugation of Infusoria 
Sfndten 3/her die ersten Entuncklungsvorganqe der 
EtselU i die Zelltheilun% nnd die Conjugation der Inf it - 
sonen . Von O Butschli. (Frankfurt, 1876 ) 

EW subjects can be more important in their bearing 
on biology than the more prominent of those con¬ 
sidered in this volume. It now rests on a morphological 
basis which will never be shaken, that there has been a 
procession of the most complex animal forms from simpler 
and still simpler ones, until we reach eventually the ulti¬ 
mate of organised simplicity. There may be difficulties 
n the way, but they are as nothing to the overwhelming 
evidence which morphology provides in its support; 
doubt, indeed, 13 no longer possible ; and every year 


diminishes the circumscribed area of difficulty. But our 
knowledge hitherto of the developmental processes which 
take place in the earlier states of the simplest elementary 
organisms is wholly incompetent. Much labour has been 
expended, and doubtless good work has been done ; but 
as it at present stands, it is conflicting, crude, and essen¬ 
tially wanting in coincidence and correlation. The work 
before us is the result of an attempt on the part of its 
author to penetrate farther into the matter than his pre¬ 
decessors, and by completer knowledge to harmonise or 
explain away conflicting evidence and doubtful interpre¬ 
tation, and if possible to give a sequence to the morpho¬ 
logical processes in the simplest ova, and in the least 
apparently organised of animal forms. 

From the smallness of the space at our disposal all 
consideration of the second subj'ect discussed in this 
volume must be passed over. It deals with cell and 
nucleus fission generally , but as it is chiefly theoretical, 
we may the more readily omit it, merely remarking that 
the author concludes that there is a fundamental har¬ 
mony in the method of fission in the cells of both animals 
and plants ; a conclusion which it may be fair generally 
to admit, but in the minute detail, only discoverable 
by prolonged research, there will be found palpable 
differences 

That which gives distinction, and to some extent im¬ 
portance to the book, is (1) its minute and practical 
investigation into the earliest changes effected by deve¬ 
lopment in the ova of some of the more lowly organised 
animal forms ; and (2) the abundance of data which 
it appears to provide for the support of a new theory 
of propagation amongst the infusoria, which Butschli 
propounds and advocates 

The embryological researches under the first head 
were conducted principally upon the ova of the Nematoid 
worms and the Rotifers, To a limited extent the living 
egg was studied ; but the greater part of the results are 
derived from investigations of the ova treated with acetic 
acid. This is greatly to be regretted. The difficulties 
which present themselves in the minute examination of 
such ova in the living condition, are doubtless great, 
indeed complete results could scarcely be obtained from 
this alone. But undoubtedly the continuous examination 
of a set of living ova in process of development should be 
carried on simultaneously with every method of treatment 
which will reveal structure and change in ova of the 
same form in the dead condition. Only in this way can 
every possible mutation be traced, and Us correlation and 
sequence be established. 

It is extremely difficult to distinguish even striking dis¬ 
coveries in this direction from the manifold claims put 
forward by the many observers. We must state gener¬ 
ally the facts as they at present appear, and seek to 
indicate the points specially claimed as new by Butschli. 
It is now well known that the ovum is not suddenly 
formed, and then stimulated into new activity by fertili¬ 
sation. It evidently, in its very lowliest condition, goes 
through a process of internal growth and development ; 
after which apparently it perishes unless fecundated. In 
1864 Balbiani endeavoured to prove that besides the 
germinal vesicle , there existed one still more important, 
which he called the embryogenic cell or vesicle in the 
ovarian ovum , and it was held by leading embryologists 
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that it was round this cell that the true embryo was con¬ 
stituted j but in what manner, each observer appears to 
have determined for himself. The disappearance of what 
was accepted as the gejminal vesicle was generally agreed 
to ; but whether before or after impregnation was never 
fully determined That it merely retrograded to the 
centre and determined segmentation as the result of 
fecundation, was held by many ; while the einbryogemc 
vesicle was said to persist, and from it were derived the now 
celebrated lr globules polaires,” or 44 Richtungsblaschen/’ 
which had been variously called by different writers from 
Cams downwards 41 white vesicles,” 44 round vesicles/' 
41 clear globules,” and so forth, and which are now thought 
to enter directly into the genital organs of the future being , 
Balbiani considering them of much importance in the 
evolution, inasmuch as they aic found jusL in the region 
of the ventral layer of the blastoderm where the genital 
organs appear 

We have only space for a consideration of one of the 
instances adduced by Butschli of earliest ovum develop¬ 
ment; but that may suffice to indicate the distinctive 
nature of his work. We select the eggs of Nepheln vul¬ 
garis, In then youngest stale, the yolk is retracted from 
the delicate membrane, and there is, lusting on the yolk f 
a minute mound of spermatozoa. At a little distance 
from this spermatozoal eminence there is an eccentrically 
placed spindle-shaped body, composed of fine longitu¬ 
dinal fibres, which at the equator of the spindle are 
swollen to a thick shining granular zone. The yolk mass 
is depressed at one point, and the spindle has its long 
axis dirccLcd to that of the flattened yolk At the ends 
of this body there arc eleir homogeneous spots, from 
which rays go forth in all directions through the yolk. 
This spindle-shaped body Butschli aftiims to be the Hue 
germinal vesule^ and it is this which is earned upward 
to the surface of the yolk, by the elevation of the upper 
set of rays proceeding from the homogeneous spot over 
its upper apex, until eventually this spindle is pushed out 
of the yolk in three segments. In the prut first pro¬ 
truded fine granules appear, and these letain their con¬ 
nection with the fibres in the part sLiU inclosed in the 
yolk, by fine filaments, which also terminate 111 a 
zone of granules. This protruded vesicle is the 11 Rich- 
tungsblasclienthe real place and relation of which, in 
the subsequent development of the egg, is nowhere deter¬ 
mined by these lesearchcs. In the stage of partial pro¬ 
trusion of this vesicle, at about a quadrant from the 
point of its exit, another clear space arises sending out 
its radial rays ; this enlarges, moves to the centre, and 
the germinal vesicle—now the 44 Richtungsblaschen ”—is 
at this time quite protruded. At a point in the yolk deter¬ 
mined by the point of exit of the 44 Richtungsblaschen/' 
two minute nuclei appear, one in the upper margin of the 
clear space, and the other between that and the point of 
exit of the said vesicle. They are at first entirely dis¬ 
connected, and both, by treatment with acetic acid, prove 
to be true nuclei. But they soon unite in the clear spot 
or space, and, at its expense, rapidly grow. They become 
a perfect nucleus with a distinct envelope and fluid con¬ 
tents, and distributed within the latter'are dark granules. 
While these processes have been taking place two of the 
three segments of the 14 Richtungsblaschen” have again 
united, and at the same time the transformation of the 


nucleus begins. At two points on opposite sides of the 
nucleus, and in the direction of the long axis of the yolk, 
there arise clear spots and their accompanying rays. 
Between these, the nucleus differentiates itself into long 
fibres, and becomes a spindle-shaped body exactly like the 
germinal vesicle An equatorial zone arises in it which 
is called a nuclear-band (kernplatte), which now divides; 
and each half recedes to the opposite ends of thespindle- 
like body. These ends now lose their points and become 
rounded, and in the mean time occurs the furrowing or 
constriction of the yolk Another equatorial band arises 
in the rucleus or spindle, and when the constriction of 
the yolk is half accomplished the formation of nuclei of 
the second generation takes place from the ends of the 
spindle, these being nuclei in the completest sense. These 
fuse together and grow at the expense of the clear space— 
the growth of the nuclei and Lhe diminution of these 
homogeneous spaces being in all cases correlative. When 
these nuclei arc developed both hemispheres of the 
yolk collapse, and an almost spherical shape is again 
resumed 

What became of the fibres of the spindle was never 
discovered, buriabout this time the remaining segments of 
the “Richtungsblaschen” leumte, and in it a system of 
fibres appears The following fission processes are but 
repetitions of this 

It becomes from the above apparent that Butschli takes 
it foi granted, first, that the eggs studied had been subject 
to no earlier developmental changes than those with which 
he starts Next, that there can be no question as to the 
identity of his “spindle-formed body” and the germinal 
vesicle He further at hist claimed the extrusion of this 
germinal vesicle as the “Richtungsblaschen,” as a sole 
result of the stimulus of impregnation ; and ventures to 
consider that the piocess of nucleus formation described 
is widely diffused in the animal world, and that it is 
probably universal in impregnated eggs. 

But (1) there is not the remotest evidence to show that 
processes of considerable import may not have preceded 
the condition with which these investigations started ; 
complex processes aie still known in occur in the unim- 
pregnated ovum We have only indeed to turn to the 
next example given by Butschli himself to prove all this. 
In Cui u lan it 1 cUgam the ovum leaves the ovarium without 
an envelope , and within the yolk 15 seen the “large 7 amid 
germinal vesicle and the germinal spot." The latter 
vanishes after impregnation, and the germinal vesicle 
becomes eccentric—and the next thing we are told is that 
41 the germinal vesicle was no longer in the yolk, but 
instead of it there was a spindle-shaped something like 
that seen in Nephelis.” How was the change effected? 
What were the steps ? The transition is all-important, 
but how it happened is noL worked out, and it would be, 
in so important a question, a maLter of the greatest in¬ 
terest to know how the perfect spindle-formed body, with 
which these observations begin, arose. Nothing final 
can issue in this inquiry until, from first to last, every 
process and every step therein has been consecutively 
made out. 

(2) The identity of this body with what is known as the 
germinal vesicle is certainly probable, but by no means 
certain, at present. If is certainly true that this supposi¬ 
tion derives considerable support from the fact that Ratzel 
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found that in the ripe ova of Tnbtjex f prior to laying, the 
spherical germinal vesicle lost its spherical shape, elon¬ 
gated, became spindle-shaped with a meridional striation, 
and so forth, closely resembling the nuclear spindle of 
Nephehs. But as the process is described by Butschh 
this would involve the necessity that the whole of the 
germinal vesicle was extruded as the "Richtungsblaschen" 
in every case Against this, however, there are irresistible 
facts, and in an appendix to the volume the author is bound 
some sense to admit that there are cases where 11 a part 
of the germinal vesicle may Temain.” If this be so evi¬ 
dently there is missing a link in the chain of observation 
Difficulties of an equally complex character present 
themselves in the collation of these researches with those 
of oLher distinguished embryologists which it would be 
hopeless even to attempt to consider here. 

3 That the expulsion of the 11 Richtungsblaschen " is a 
result of impregnation must also be abandoned, In the 
text of this treatise the author earnestly contends for this 
point nevertheless , and endeavours to dispel the force of 
the very definite results of (Kllachcr, Bischoff, Flemming 
and lleneden. But these are points that may be settled 
with eoinpaiative ease, and it certainly is true that the 
expulsion of the “ Richtungsbl ischen ” may show' itself 
as one of the earliest phenomena of development in the 
unfertilised egg This is now admitted, and in Lhe ap¬ 
pendix is allowed by Dutschli. 

4. The universal application of the method of develop¬ 
ment seen in Nepheh r, although sliongly contended for, 
and carried by analogy into the interpretation of the theory 
advanced in the third part of the volume to account for 
the propagation of Infusoria, can only be admitted with 
the utmost caution. The evidence given by the author 
is by no means peifect. In Cucuhinits el eg tin r, for 
example, he admits that the transition of the nucleus 
spindle into the 11 Kichtungsblaschen ” cannot be made out 
as \n Nr pitch r, but contends that it ought not to be doubted 
And precisely the same difficulty attaches to the transfor¬ 
mations of the nucleus, of which “ nothing could be cer¬ 
tainly found , J ' yet the same doctrine is earned over, as 
though precisely the same phenomena had been witnessed 
as in Nephehs, So in 1 elation to other Ncrn.itoids, it is 
rather inference than evidence that the protruded vesicle 
is the germinal vesicle, as in Nephelts So in Limnau\ 
aunuilaris , essential points in the origin and subsequent 
evolution of the spindle and nuclei are presented, not as 
the result of observation, but of inference, and a leap 
across a chasm between two preparations of Lhe ovum 
which show no continuity of evolution, is token with an 
assurance that M doubtless," although the intermediate 
process was not made out, wc might be guided by the 
analogy of Nephelts . 

These farts are pointed out, not in the slightest dcgiee 
to detract from the value of the author’s observations, but 
simply to separate them, as such, from the inferences he 
draws from them. There can be little doubt that great 
value belongs to the discovery of the nucleus spindle and 
its behaviour in evolution ; and there can also be little 
question that it is largely original research ; but its rela¬ 
tion to anterior and subsequent processes is not so defi¬ 
nitely discovered It is nevertheless a source of great 
interest to find that Balbiam has given such complete 
and recent confirmation to the main characteristics of the I 


spindle-nucleus 1 It is true that he does not confirm the 
division of the equatorial band in the nucleus, and claims 
to have shown the existence of the clear spaces and ray- 
mgs accompanying the nucleus-transformations in the 
eggs of spiders four years before. But evidently a step 
is gained by these observations on the earliest develop¬ 
ment of the ovum ; although, from the careful work of 
M Fol, it is clear that not only the interpretation, but Lhe 
detail, may be open to question. 2 

W H. Dallinoer 
J. Drysdale 
(To be continued,) 

THE ALKALI TRADE 

The Hi dory, Products , and Processes of the Alkali Trade , 
including the most Recent Improvements By Charles 
Thomas Kingzett. (London Longmans, Green, and 
Co, 1877) 

OWARDS the middle of last century the price of oil 
of vitriol was 130/. per ton , the same substance 
now sells at 5/ per ton In the first years of the present 
ccntuiy soda crystals sold at about 60/ per ton ; their 
present price is about 4/ 15^ per ton. 

In 1861 the Lancashire district produced 8,800 tons of 
soda crystals, 4,600 tons of caustic soda, and 11,700 tons 
of bicarbonate of soda The same district consumed, in 
that year, 161,000 tons of sulphuric acid and 135,000 tons 
of salt Five years later (1866) 194,000 tons of salt were 
consumed in the same district, while the out-put amounted 
to 25,000 tons uf soda crystals, u,ooo tons of caustic, and 
6,500 tons of bicarbonate, together with 87,000 tons of 
soda ash and refined alkali, and large quantities of 
bleaching liquor, bleaching powder, See. The following 
numbers, obtained from the Alkali Association, show the 


increase in the alkali trade of the United Kingdom 
between the years 1862 and 1876 — 


! iB6a 

1B76 

Annual value of finished pro- 

1 


duct! 

£2, 500,000 

£6,500,000 

Weight of dry products 

Raw materials used — 

aSo.ooo tons 

845,000 tons. 

Salt .. 

254,600 „ 

538,600 „ 

Coals 

961,000 „ 

1,890,000 , ( 

Limestone and chalk 

280,500 

588,000 ,, 

Lime 


I39,ooo „ 

Pyrites 

264.000 „ 

376,000 „ 

Nitrate of soda 

8.300 „ 

12,200 ,, 

Manganese 

33.ooo „ 

18,200 lf 

Total 

Capital employed in the 

1,801,400 tons. 

3,562^00 tons 

business 

£,2,000,000 

10,600 

£7,000,000 

Hands employed 

22,000 

Wages paid them annually . 

,£549.500 

£1,405,000 

Weight of soda exported 

104,762 tons. 

270,856 tons. 

Value of exported soda 

£885,245 

£2,209,284 


These facts enable us to form some idea of the enor¬ 
mous growth of the alkali trade within recent years. 
This growth has been in a large measure coincident with 


1 Sur les Phtnnminea de la Divmon du Noyau Call u lure, CptM/tti 
Rtndm, Oct 30, 1876 

* Sur les Phfnainftnes InUmci da la Division CflUulauv, Ccmptes Rendu*, 
Oct- 1, 1B76. 
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the growth of scientific knowledge. The facts discovered 
in the laboratory have been turned to account in the 
alkali work, and the theories of the chemist have not un- 
frequently received confirmation at the hands of the 
manufacturer. Conversely, the wants of the manufacturer 
have hastened the discovery of fresh facts, and the success 
or failure in the application of these facts on the large 
scale has reacted beneficially upon the advance of 
chemical theory In 1750 sulphuric acid was manufac¬ 
tured by distilling sulphate of iron in earthen vessels 
luted to glass receivers. The destruction of plant obliged 
the manufacturer to adopt a better method The chemist 
supplied him with the facts Nitre and sulphur when 
burnt together produced sulphuric acid The manufacturer 
supplied the mechanical means for realising Lhis process on 
the (comparatively) large scale. Soon after this time 
Scheele discovered chlorine ; the manufacturer, acting on 
the experiments of Lhe chemist, turned to account the fact 
that chlorine readily combines with hydrogen Hut the 
impulse thus given to the bleaching trade necessitated a 
corresponding advance in the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid lhe chambers in which the nitre and sulphur were 
burnt were enlarged, improvements were adopted, and the 
price of the acid decreased while the consumption in¬ 
creased. 

In more modern times we see the’need of a cheaper 
method for manufacturing chlorine, giving rise to the 
successful process of Weldon, a process based upon 
strictly experimental laboratory data, and to Lhe hithcrlo 
not so successful process of Deacon, We see the failure 
of the latter process inducing its discoverer to extend his 
researches, and as a consequence chemical science is 
enriched with a valuable paper which throws consider¬ 
able light upon the general principles of chemical 
dynamics. 

While the history of the alkali trade illustrates the 
benefits conferred upon manufactures by science, and the 
requital made to science by manufactures, it also forcibly 
illustrates the uses which to-morrow may bring for the 
waste products of to-day 

The monopoly granted by the King of Sicily to one 
firm in the exportation of sulphur obliged the manufac¬ 
turers of oil of vitriol to have recourse to some other 
source of sulphur. The introduction of pyrites led to the 
accumulation of burnt ore, and this again to Henderson’s 
method for extracting copper, a method which, whether 
considered chemically or commercially, has proved most 
successful The hydrochloric acid sent out from the 
chimney of the alkali works has, since 1863, been almost 
wholly condensed, and from this once wasted acid im¬ 
mense quantities of bleaching powder are now manufac¬ 
tured. The acid liquors from Lhe manganese still, although 
rich in manganese, were formerly sent into the nearest 
stream, thus causing at once a loss to the manfacturer 
and a nuisance to the neighbourhood. Now, however, 
these liquors are turned to use, the nuisance is abated, 
and the manufacturer is enriched. 

But if one is to acquire a just idea of the immense 
dimensions, and of the importance of the alkali trade 
from a commercial, chemical, or general point of view, 
one must learn in detail the history of Lhe manufacture, 
the development of the processbs which gather round 
the alkali trade as their centre, and the connections 


which subsist between the practical carrying out of 
the manufacture and the general principles of chemical 
science. Such a knowledge may be obtained from the 
work before us Mr Kingzett gives a dear and succinct 
account of the rise of the alkali trade and of the present 
state of the manufacture Notices, sufficiently detailed 
for the purposes of the general reader, of all the recent 
improvements are introduced The allied trades, espe¬ 
cially the bleaching powder and soap manufactures, are 
described. 

The book necessitates a general knowledge of chemistry 
on the part of the reader, inasmuch as processes are every¬ 
where referred to their fundamental chemical principles, 
lie who wishes fora rule of thumb acquaintance wiLli the 
alkali manufacture will certainly find the information 
given in this *ork beyond h's scope. On the other 
hand, the man who, having a general knowledge of 
chemistry, really wishes to learn how chemical facts arc 
turned to account in manufactures, and also how me¬ 
chanical difficulties are overcome, cannot do better than 
sLudy—not read only—the work before us 

The chemical manufacturer also may gam from this 
work a more extended knowledge of his trade, and he 
may receive m._ny hints, which, if he be of an inventive 
turn of mind, he may some day turn to account. The 
authoi has evidently endeavoured to treat the subject 
from Lhe standpoint of Lhe scientific manufacturer, and 
we think he has very fairly succeeded. 

Full details of the more modern improvements of Har¬ 
greaves, Mactear, and others in the manufacture of alkali 
are given. The Weldon process for manufacturing bleach 
is described minutely, the improvement suggested by Mr. 
Weldon, whereby loss of calcium chloride would be 
avoided, is mentioned,"and its utility is pointed ouL 

Of course there are parts of the book which it appears 
to us admit of improvement The introduction of an index 
would add to the value of Lhe work. Might we suggest 
to Mr. KingzttL that it would be well to re-wnte the pre 
face, and generally those portions of the work in which 
he indulges in philosophising ? The book begins with 
a platitude “The wealth of a na'ion may be said to be 
indicated by Lhe magnitude of its commerce ” It closes 
(the last chapter is purely statistical) with a poor simile 
11 Life may be compared to a spectrum with Us bright and 
dark lines ” 

M M. Patiison Muir 

OUR BOOK SHELF 

River 7 ej'ntifs By Col Geoige Greenwood. (London 1 
Longmans and Co.) 

For somewhere about fifteen years no name occurred more 
frequently in the geological correspondence of our maga¬ 
zines and newspapers than that of “ George Greenwood, 
Colonel/’and no letters carried with them a more marked 
individuality than those to which that name was appended. 
They never betrayed any doubt or hesitation, but made 
merry over the doubts and difficulties of other and more 
experienced observers ; they showed in vigorous language 
that in so far as a correspondent agreed with their author, 
he was right, that in so far as he differed he was wrong. 
Fathers in science like Lyell and Darwin, as well as 
striplings, not yet emancipated from geological long- 
clothes—one and all needed instruction and correction at 
the hands of the enthusiastic Colonel. He spoke of the 
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geologists o(the country as schoolboys, whom he had to 
drill in the beggarly elements, and divided them into 
classes according to their acquirements or their aptitude 
to receive his lessons. He began by enforcing his views 
as those of Hutton and Playfair, and gradually so identi¬ 
fied himself with them that he regarded them and the 
very words expressive of them as his own property, which 
no one should claim or touch except in the way he chose 
to sanction. Peace be with his memory 1 He did a good 
work in his time. Men gladly overlooked his personal 
failings for that sound sense so often underlying his self- 
asserting remarks about geological forces which had not 
been adequately understood in this country when he 
began his crusade of "Rain and Rivers" The present 
volume is a reprint of his letters on all manner of subjects, 
written at different times from 1859 to 1875 But surely its 
publication was not needed for Lhe scientihc reputation of 
the author. The letters are given as they originally 
appeared, full of refeiences to passing incidents, and to 
letters by othei writers, which of course are not inserted, 
but without which Col Greenwood’s diatribes are often 
unintelligible. There is no attempt at editing. The title 
of the book also is misleading. Instead of a treaLise on 
river terraces, it is a medley of clippings from the 
columns of various periodicals relating to such varied 
subjects as Spelling, the Possessive AugmenL, Source of 
the Nile, Glen Roy, a Horse-Chestnut Tree, Rain and 
Rivers, Sirloin, Pronunciation of Latin, Lakes with Two 
Outfalls, a Beech pierced by a Thorn Plant, Origin of the 
Chesil Bank, &c , &c 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[ Hit Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by h\s correspondents Neither can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond -with the writers of rejected manuscripts 
No notue is taken of anonymous communications. 

The Editor urgently requests corr e*p>viulents to hep their Ultn s as 
short a r posnble 7he pressure on his space is so great that it 
1 r impossible otherwise to ensure the app arame even of com¬ 
munications containing interesting and novel pacts,] 

Tail on Force 

In Prof. Tans lecture on " fence/’ which its writer seems (o 
have intended as a model of perspicuity and acuiracy, we are 
told that " we must measure a force by the rate at which it 
produces change of momentum " Nothing could be clearer or 
more satisfactory than this statement Then I'rof Tail proceeds 
to tell us what force "is,” and we read—" Force is the rate of 
change of momentum"—giving to this word "is" the meaning 
which the so called metaphysicians give to it , and It seems to 
me LhaL vve might jangle over it for ever, without ever knowing 
whether this latter statement be true or not ; for although we 
may all agree as to the proper manure of a force, it seems to be 
more difficult to tell what force "is” J'o-sibly we might 
roughly measure the hunger of n man under different circum¬ 
stances, by determining the number of pounds of beef lie would J 
consume, but it would be hardly warranted to say that hunger 
"is" a certain number of pounds of beef 

Perhaps it may be advantageous to apply Lhe name force to 
the thing which wc have heretofore called rate of change of 
momentum due to force, but 1 cannot imagine how any one can 
think that a certain "rate of change of momentum 11 can pro¬ 
duce a unit of momentum in a unir of time Until this shadowy 
"phantom ” called force can b<» brought a little more sharply 
into focus, it seems to me that considerations as to what it " is ” 
may profitably be left to those who appear to delight In the 
obscurity of obscure things—the metaphysicians 

St Louis, June 4 Francis E. Nipher 

P S. —On showing this note to a friend, my attention was 
drawn to a note by Robert Napier in Engineering , which makes 
the present one seem almost superfluous Remembering, how¬ 
ever, the difficulty which I had in under standing these very 
points on Account of the loose way in which they are put in 
many text-books, 1 feel that too much cannot be done to pre¬ 
vent such things from going into text-books in the future.— 

F. E. N. 


[Prof. Nipher's censure does not apply to my lecture, simply 
because he fails to remark that I had two objects in view, (1) to 
point out the sense in which the word force must be used if we 
desire to avoid confu-uon , (2) to point out that, in all probability, 
there is no such thw% as force Under the first head I of course 
referred to Newton's "Laws," and in Lhem language is used 
which at least suggests the objective reality of force os the cause 
of clmngc of motion Wc mud take Newton as we find him. 
But there is no inconsistency in afterwards proceeding to give 
reasons which appear conclusive against the objective leality of 
force 

| With some of Prof Nipher's other remarks I can cordially 
' agree Since my lecture was published 1 have been in almost 
I daily leceipt of passages containing errors amounting often to 
I the wildest absurdities, due to misuse of the term force The 
latest lo which my attention has thus been called is in the Corn- 
lull Magazine for June Here the non-scieutific public is 
gravely told that " what mat hem it mans call the moving force 
exerted by the earth on the moon j\ cis>hty-one times greater than 
the corresponding force exerted by the moon on the earth 

On Time 

If I understand V \ Julius’s letter in Naiurk, val xiv 
p 122, on the rneusuieinent of lime, it may be thus summa¬ 
rised — 

As equal times, unlike equal linear magnitudes, cannot be 
brought alongside of each other, their equality can be ascertained 
only by means of velocities (This will not be disputed) We 
define those Limes as equal during which the same space is tra¬ 
versed by equal velocities , but the postulate Lhat a velocity,/ 1 g 
that of the earth's rotation, ronlinues unchanged, is arbitrary, 
incapable of proof, and justified only by practical convenience 
It seems to me, on the contrary, lhat the postulate is not 
necessarily arbitrary, but may be absolutely justified by facts. 
The best case to put ia that of the pendulum, which, according 
I to Sir William Thomson, is probably capable of measuring tone 
with greater accuracy than the motion of Lhe earth itself. If we 
1 assert lhat equal forces acting through equal spaces produce 
j equal velocities (and this is rather a definition than an axiom), 
then the assumption of the equal velocity of all the pendulum's 
strokes postulates nothing except that the force of gravitation 
contmurs unchanged l adorn that I see no way of proving 
this, but it may be safely assumed in the absence of any known 
or probable cause of change Joseph John Murphy 

Old Forge, Dunmurry, Co Antrim, June 19 


The Antiquity of Man 

I 11Av k no desiro to enter into the controversy respecting the 
age of the palaeolithic implements found in brick earth near 
Brandon, by Mr Skertchly. I had the [great pleasure of going 
over some part of the ground with him and Mr Belt in Novem¬ 
ber last But what I saw Lhen was not sufficient for me to 
make up my mind upon Lhe question Of Lourse Mr Skcrtchly, 
with Ins immense experience, has far more evidence in his 
rcpcrtorium than a cursory visit could afford to me. 

My object in writing this letter is to point out that, if it 
should eventually be proved that a glaciation of Lhe surface has 
occurred in East Anglia subsequent to its human occupation, 
but one which is not identical with, but posterior to, that glacia¬ 
tion (whether land or marine) which deposnei the great chalky 
boulder clay, then this is no more than 1 put forward many years 
ago in my papers on the "warp" [GeoL Journal, 1866); and 
on Lhe "glacial origin of denudation" (GW Mag , 1866), and 
on the "denudations of Norfolk M (GW Mag , 1868) 

I think this is the direction to which the course of opinion 
appears to be tending, and I ask you kindly to bring under the 
notice of the younger generation of geologists the speculations of 
an elder brother 

I call the product of this supposed glaciation "trail." The 
more orthodox, I believe, consider it to be "rain wash, 11 and I 
hod hoped that some competent writer would have thought me 
worth confuting. But none has done so. I have reason to think 
that one of your correspondents did actually put down os boulder 
clay this very deposit, at one of the most important sections 
which T siw near Brandon. O. FlSHER 

Ilailton, Cambridge, June 28 
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Museum Reform 

No one acquainted with the condition of the greater proportion 
of our provincial museums can do otherwise Lnan confess w ith 
sorrow that much of what is alleged against them m the paper 
of Mr. Boyd Dawkins is too true, while fully concurring in all 
he says as to the actual state of matters in theBe amorphous 
receptacles of curiosities and conceits, and as to the ciying need 
for reform, you will perhaps allow me to make a few LommentB 
as to the causes which contribute to keep museum collections in 
their present disreputable condition, and the means by which 
they may be worthily organised, and raised to their high and 
proper position among the educational agencies of the country 

It is necessary in the first p’acc to accept Mr Boyd Dawkins’s 
glorification of the collecting instinct with some modification or 
rather amplification of its scope. A man is indeed "poor and 
much to be pitied” who is not a collector 111 some sense ; hut it 
does not require demonstration that many of the best and greatest 
benefaclois of mankind are not collectors 111 a way that contri¬ 
butes to the building up of museums Statesmen, soldiers, 
poetH, philosophers, and orators aie not of necr^sily poor and 
much to be pitied because they may not devote thur leisure to 
the collection of coleoptem nor find solace in the beauties of 
Lucca della Robbia In nine case* out oi ten, indeed, the col¬ 
lector is a person of one idea, and that idea is that the galbciing, 
labelling, and arranging of the objects of his fancy is the beginning, 
end, and sum of science lie is generally an estimable person , 
but as regards scientific culLurc lie is quite aa well employed in 
collecting .spoiled postage stamps as he would be 111 gatliciing 
together the species of any of the gnat divisions of the animal 
kingdom, When we come to the tenlh man—the intellectual 
collector—we find a really scientific wotLci, but one necessarily 
confining himself to a limited field He is 111 short a in in with 
a hobby, or, to puL it more courteously, a specialist 1 'uL a man 
of this select class in charge of a provincial rou^um, and while 
probably he 15 loo wise to vpeak slightu gly o! ally department 
of human knowledge, he will inevitably develop his own special 
subject at the expense of all others A geologist drnvs townrds 
him rocks and fossils, an entomologist cullects in the paiticular 
group of insects to which he has given attention, and an areh.co- 
logist looks only or mainly for antiquities LI the man is a simple 
collector of the ordinary type he knows nothing or despises every¬ 
thing beyond his region, and hence in part Lhe jumble of ethnology, 
an, and science which Mr Boyd Dawkins so graphically 
describts 

A specialist, though an indispensable cultivator of science, is 
a very bad mustum curator. A curator should be like a news¬ 
paper editor, a man of general knowledge and culture Unlike 
an editor, he should belong to no party, but be possessed of 
catholic sympathies 111 science and art , ready to accept and use 
lhe assistance of specialists, in a way Lhat will suboidinale all 
departments to one harmonious general plan Further, lie should 
possess an experimental knowledge ol llie umtinc duiu p ol a 
museum, such as can only be obtained by a training or apprentice¬ 
ship in a well-organised museum 

No provision, I need hardly say, txisls at the present. time for 
training young men to museum work, ai.d iheic m no pecuniary 
inducement held out for lads lo seek curatorial qualifications 
The training obtained m the great metropolitan museums is 
special , and in the government service thcie is no hiving o/T of 
apprentice* Municipal and free library aulhonlies have not 
jet learnt ihat a well-equipped museum is an expensive institu¬ 
tion, and though many corporation dignitaries may Bpend,annually 
l,ooo/. and upwrrds on purchases lor (heir private collections, it 
does not occur to them lhat it is necessary lo do more than open 
Lhe doors of a public museum or arL gallery, and allow collec¬ 
tions to accumulate, arrange, classify, catalogue, and conserve 
very much of their own accord And so we obtain the dusty, 
misleading, higgeldy-piggeldics which do duty in provincial 
towns as “ museums ” 

Before these institutions can rise from their present dismal 
estate it Is essential that much more money be devoted to them 
Of course it does not matter whence the funds come—from 
ubllc rates or private benefaction—provided il comes honestly , 
ut there is, as the law now stands, hardly m any town suf¬ 
ficient rating power to build and maintain a museum adequate 
to the population and wants of the locality. Free library boards 
with their penny rating limit have m many instances committed 
themselves to very ambitious mistil^es by instituting numerous 
dlatnct libraries, and throwing in a public museum to the bar¬ 
gain, under the delusion either that their penny is like the 


wizard's inexhaustible bottle, or lhat these institutions will 
live and flourish u without visible means of support.” The 
result is, that while libraries have been crippled and half starved, 
ratepayers have been justly disgusted with the very name of 
museum 

The piovincml public mind, both official and extra-official, 
stands sorely m need of enlightenment as to the nature and 
functions ol a museum The education of opinion on these 
points is Lhe first step required for the elevation of local 
museums With that effected, enlarged rating power, a demand 
for competent men, and adequate support to institutions on a 
broad educational basis would soon follow Local museums, 
ceasing to Lie mere curiosity-shop^, receptacles of “relics from 
Sedan,” “ waLtr from the Jordan," wiLh six-legged cats and 
similar monstiosities, would become storehouses of well-selected 
information and material for the use of teachers and investiga¬ 
tors as well as instructive and elevating resorts of the general 
public 

No clasi of institutions exisLing could be made mutually more 
helpful than museums Duplicates innumerable go to wreck 
and destruction m lhe storts and cellais of almost every museum, 
while certainly many kindled institutions stand in need or what 
is simply an encumbrance to some Similarly with labels and 
stores ol information, tacli institution at present stands apart, 
woikmg painfully, and peihaps crnngly, at tasks which might 
well be spaied, seeing lhaL it is and has been done over and 
over again in other institutions. Again, one locality possesses 
rare and unusual facihLics for obtaining particular classes of ob¬ 
ject, and that advantage can, k by a system of exchange,he made 
proptrly beneficial to its own museum by drawing wliat il needs 
fiom olher 1 - 1 urllier, in these days of comparative infancy, 
lhe experience of lhe officers oT the older museums would be of 
unspeakable value lo llio e struggling amid difficulties of winch 
they luiely ri cognise the nature , and to all, the countenance of 
ihL gicat lnslruumis which should be prepared to Mmul more 
in loio pattuh\ Hun they at pit suit do—and the advice and 
help of tlieir specialists would be of much advantage In these 
days of tunlcrcnces, associations, and nnion';, it is manifest that 
theie is room for a conference of museum keepers, and no one 
can doubt that vast g»n -I would icxult Irom drawing the officers 
of museums of all kinds into (loser relationship with carh other. 
Will the energetic officers ol South Kensington not display once 
moie their organising talent by bringing together such a con- 
lerence, which, il may be hoped, would result in a permanent 
union among museum officer? J P. 


Taunton College School 

May I avk lhe insertion of the following brief remarks .— 

The w riter of the arlicle in your paper of the 28th on Taunton 
College School is ur dcr some Mrange misapprehension, which 
perliups may account (or Ins unfavuura. Je criticism of the schemes 
of Lhe Endowed Schools’ Commission lie clearly implies, 
though lie does not positively stale, that the piesent disturbance 
at '1 aunt on (of which I know nothing) and the scandal at 
l elsted two or three years ago arc in some way attributable to 
the wrong constitution of iht governing body, under schemes of 
lhe Endowed Schools 1 Commission 

Taunton College .SlIiooI is not under a scheme of the Endowed 
Schools’ Commission, and no scheme was ever proposed for it 
by that body A scheme fur helsted Grammar School was pro¬ 
posed by the Endowed Scho Jb 1 Commission, with the hearty 
goodwill ol the late master, but was icjected by the House of 
Lords on the motion ol the Bishop ol Rochester (now of St. 
Alban'e) The trustees who dismissed Dr Gngnon were the 
very body whose constitution our scheme pruposed largely to 
modify, and who were in consequence not a blue annoyed. 

Your writer will, I hope, excuse my saying lhat he will serve 
the cause of science and of schools much belter if he does not 
weaken Ins attacks on the gudiy by hitting, or making feints of 
hilling, at the innocent. Henry J Rohy, 

Late one of the Endowed Schools' 
Manchester, June 29 Commissioners 

Hog Wallowa 

7 have been watching with some interest the progress of the 
discussion on the "Hog Wallows” of California, which his 
been in progress in your paper during nearly all of this year. 
When a member of the California Geological Survey Corps, j 
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had numerous opportunities of studying the phenomena in that 
and the adjoining states of Oregon and Nevada ; more especially 
in the southern parts of the desert. There they are developed 
on the largest scale, and there their origin is obvious 

Prof Le Conte's account of them wants but a single word to 
have seUled the question. I attributed them, then, exclusively 
to the action of the wind, and after reading what others have to 
say about them, see no reason for changing that opin'on. The 
Professor sajs, n I attribute them to surface erosion " Had he 
inserted acnal, nothing more would have been wanted , although, 
since he speaks of weeds and shrubs taking possession of them, 
subsequent to their formation, he does not seem to have exactly 
hU on ihe rationale of the process 

One case may serve as an illustration. In the southern end 
of Ihe Reese River Valley, Nevada, is a broad, perfectly level 
plain without a water-course , only a few shallow dry gutters 
show where the ram water runs to scattered spots, where it '■inks 
or evaporates. The region is almost rainless The plain is 
covered for many square miles with these mounds, varying up to 
four or five feet nigh, and up to twenty, Lhlrty, and even perhaps 
forty feet in diameter In every case they arc n ade up of only 
the finer particles of the sod, the coarsei grains and gravel being 
visible in the interspaces The dust and sand has 111 all cases 
been heaped up in and around a clump of sage bush which con¬ 
tinues to grow out of the top of the mound Little vegetation 
grows on ihe flanks of the mounds, and when it docs, it forms 
the nucleus of a subsidiary hillock The mounds are thus 
formed by building up, and only Lhe intervening spaces are 
caused by an erosion, taking place La day, and not caused by 
water, much less by ice. Wm M Gatjii 

Puerto Plata, Sto Domingo, June 5 


Fertilisation of Salix repens 

During May I was watching the movements of Lhe insects on 
a plant of Sali± rtpms l when I noticed some Lets which may 
rove interesting to some of your readers It was mainly visited 
y the common hive-bee (Apis mdhfi a % ) and the humble-bee 
{Jlombus terrcstris 9 ) The former of these dew gaily about from 
calkin to catkin merely taking one bite at each , but Lhe latter 
went far more systematically to work , it never flew at all, but 
crawled in a ludicrously feeble way from catkin to catkin, and 
ume on a catkin 11 cleared it thoroughly, thrusting its probos¬ 
cis between every pair of florets 1 do not know whether this 
greater thoroughness is at all times characteiistic of the humble- 
bee as compared with the luve bee and should much like to be 
informed. And another thing which ] do not understand is, that 
one of these humble-bees appeared to have two kinds of pollen 
on its legs, one that o (Salix repens l Lhe other of a much darker 
and more orange colour, though when examined under the micro¬ 
scope the grains proved to he of the same shape II II 

Wellington College, Wokingham, June jo 


THE FUTURE OF SAN FT ARY SCIENCE- 
POLITICAL , MEDICAL , SOCIAL 1 

T COULD have wished it had been in my power on the 
A present occasion to produce one of those essays which 
appeal to the imagination while they prepare the mind for 
the reception of sanitary principles and practice Such 
essays are tempting and, in their place, instructive. To¬ 
day I am bound on a voyage less pleasant, yet I hope 
not less useful. 

There has recently been called into existence a new 
society under whose summons we now meet The society 
has assumed to itself the expressive name of the Sanitary 
Institute of Great Britain It starts as a voluntary 
effort by men and women who are willing and anxious to 
give effect to those teachings of sanitary science which 
the past half-century has revealed- It invites all who 

1 An addreu delivered before the Sanuary Institute of Great Britain at 
lhe Royal InifcUuUon, on July 5, 1877, by Benjamin W ’Riqhardson, M D , 
LL.D , P R S. 


are concerned to utilise the knowledge that has been 
acquired in that time. It wishes to encourage new re¬ 
search. But it has for its most anxious care to render use¬ 
ful to mankind at large the accumulated store of know¬ 
ledge which at this moment lies ready for so many grand 
purposes relating to health. It accepts as its object, work 
for health, health of all the human family. 

Shall some one say the object is ambitious? Yea, we 
reply, it is confessedly ambitious. Shall some one say the 
means at command for the work to be attempted are 
weak ? Even so. Life is short, art long. Yet the short 
yields the long, and but for the short the long could not 
be. It is out of these littlenesses of human effort that the 
greatnesses follow Or, as Benjamin Rush very forcibly 
puts it, and simply as forcibly “There are mites in 
science as well as in charity, and the ultimate results of 
each are often alike important and beneficial.” 

It is my fortune, good or bad, to have to preside over 
the council of this new society Of the ability of those 
who form the council, and of their experience, I need not 
speak in detail, for their names are familiar to the world 
They represent, I may say, sanitary science in all its 
branches, and from them, working harmoniously together, 
good lesults must be expected. 

It seems fitting therefore as we enter on our work to 
look forward to the future. It is a part at least of our 
duty to look towards the future with the view of seeing in 
what directions we may best proceed , what assistances 
we may have to call upon ; and chiefly what great powers 
we may have to consult and propitiaLe 

The three great powers with which our society will have 
to treat are the political, the medical, Lhe social From 
each of these we shall expect constant assistance To 
one or other of these, whatever we do, our work will be 
transmitted or transferred They will bring it into prac¬ 
tical form and effect, or they will reduce it to nothingness. 
We can suggest and set forLh initiatives, and with that 
our functions are complete in each particular branch to 
which we address ourselves 

It is our special duty to keep this special fact steadily 
in view and to limit our labours by it. It too often happens 
that young societies like young men are apt to believe 
that they can conduct national processes as easily as they 
can conceive them, and under this belief fail most signally 
with the best of attempLs. I remember in my early career 
getting a lesson from one of our late well-known statesmen 
on Lhis very point I was explaining to him the efforts I 
had made in 1855 and the succeeding three years to 
establish a registration of the diseases of this kingdom, 
and I bewailed the hard experience which proved that 
the greater the scientific success of the effort the more 
impossible it became to carry it out. In fact, said I, in a 
pitiful strain, the success almost ruined me in mind, 
body, and estate. 11 Served you right,” was Lhe immediate 
reply, “ Served you right If individual men could carry 
out national projects where would be the nation?” The 
reply was hard as it was unanswerable, and from that 
tune to this I have given up all thoughts of doing more 
than sowing seed in the field of literature and leaving it 
to the chance of fructification on that extensive soil; or in 
showing some mere model of experiment vthrth, per¬ 
chance, may grow into working form. And this, I think, 
is the whole natural scope of our Institute,—to sow, the; 
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seed of sanitation ; to think out plans of projects for 
working methods ; to lend its many minds, as if they 
made up the mind of one man, for deviging from the past 
the best for the present, and respectfully to declare our 
conclusions. 

The directions in which we shall hive to move, the lines 
on which we shall have to move, are, I repeat, chiefly 
three—the political, the medical, the social. The powers 
on these lines must be approached in every work of ours, 
however simple, however complicate it may be I shall try, 
as the title of my discourse explains, to indicate certain 
points in which wc arc most likely to come in contact 
with these powers and the changes we may expect to work 
m and through them. 

The Political Fait, 

In this country political action has been varied in 
relation to sanitary improvements Sometimes politi¬ 
cal necessity has crossed sanitary progress, as, for ex¬ 
ample, in the imposition of a Lax on sunlight, on foods 
th'U are essential to IiIlj and in the granting of licences 
for the sale of pernicious drinks At other times, 
and by fits and starts, political action has been in 
aid of sanitary work So far back as the reign of 
Edward the Third, 1361, a royal proclamation was 
made through Parliament for preventing the slaughter of 
cattle in the streets of London because of the pollution of 
the streets and the drains which arose from that cause 
Fiom that time under great emergencies other similar 
acts came into force They rarely lasted very long As 
the urgent necessity for their existence passed away, they 
were allowed to fall into abeyance, and no permanent 
machinery was kept in order for insuring their continued 
and effective action. 

Let me not, however, in saying this, be understood as 
conveying any special charge of neglect against English 
legislation It is just to stale, as an historical fact most 
creditable to our national history, that our legislators have 
by a long precedence taken the lead in sanitary affairs 
ovei those of other nations In 1802 the great sanitary 
act for regulating the labour of children m factories set the 
example bom which much useful legislation has followed 
at home and abroad In 1838 that great 01 lginal sanitary 
scheme for the registration of the births and deaths of Lhe 
kingdom was inaugurated, to become a collection of facts 
relating to life, and disease, and death, of which there is 
elsewhere no parallel And, since the era of the Crimean 
campaign, so much legislation has been attempted bearing 
on health, I dare not attempt even to enumerate the titles 
of fhe different measures that have been introduced Al 
this moment there can bs no doubt as to the sincerity 
of our governments, of whatever party they may be 
composed, for dealing with every subject relating to 
the public health in an efficient manner, and in as 
rapid a progression as the slow and sure mode of par¬ 
liamentary procedure will permit. The subject indeed 
presses at this moment with so much force on the govern¬ 
ing mind that if there be any danger ahead it is the 
danger of too miraculous a draught of small enactments, to 
the exclusion of comprehensive measures which all who 
run may read. 

In saying this it is necessary to guard myself against 
error of expression. By comparison with all Lhe nations 
of the world beside, we nave obtained legislative measures 
which are splendidly comprehensive No other country 
in the world can present an approach to the Public Health 
Act of 1875. That Act, as far as it goes, is admirably con¬ 
structed. Its constitution of sanitary authorities through¬ 
out the kingdom ; the power it vests those authorities 
to appoint learned medical officers of health ; the pro¬ 
visions it makes for securing to each locality better 


sewerage, freedom from nuisances, improved water supply, 
regulation of cellar dwellings, governance over offensive 
trades, and removal of unsound foods \ the provisions for 
prevention of spread of infection and for the erection of 
hospitals and mortuaries ; and the provisions for the 
regulation of streets and highways, lighting of streets, 
establishment of pleasuie grounds, and regulation of 
slaughter houses ; these, as well as the general provisions 
for the carrying out of the Act, arc most commend¬ 
able as practical plans by the working of which the 
nation may be tempered into sanitary mould of thought 
and character 

In a word the Act of 1875 is an improvement of the 
first degree on all that has preceded it, and although 
much of it, by the necessities of the constitution of our 
country,—which recognises the domination of free will 
even in its age of ignorance,—of a permissive nature, 
the working of the Act must in a few years remove 
a great amount of disease from the land and prevent 
the invasion of diseases of an epidemic and spreading 
type. 

Sanitation however admits of being studied from two 
distinct points of view, the legislative and ihe scientific, 
'lhe legislator may say, and perhaps with jusLice, that the 
production of such a measure as the Act of which I now 
speak is as much as can be done The man of science 
may say Lhai this is childish talk, that much more requires 
to be done, and that after alt that which has been done, 
though it be comparatively great, is practically imperfect 
and very little Science in this respect is always in 
advance of legislation, and that is her true place, -the 
pioneer’s place I remember the time perfectly when every 
fragment of lhe Public Health Act of 1875 was in lhe 
hands of men of science solely, and was called a chimera, 
over which great lawgivers shook their wise heads and 
passed by. 

At this moment the positions of science and legislation 
are relatively the same as they have ever been, and it is 
fair for us men of science now as m the past time to de¬ 
clare the way ahead for the law-maker I shall proceed 
again, therefore, as I have often before, to indicate one 
or two new starts m sanitary legislation, not from 
the legislative but from the purely scientific point of 
view, uninfluenced by the many and vehement individual 
grievances and troubles which beset the path of the 
minister of state. In so doing I shall indicate also, by 
inference, what I think our society ought to suppoit in 
the s imtary policy of the future 

In Lhe first place, then, we ought to expect in the political 
progress of sanitation that there will be established in con¬ 
nection with the Government one central department in 
which every subject, directly and even indirectly, con¬ 
nected with the heahh of the people, will be considered. 
This department, it is to be hoped, will be undei the 
control of a Cabinet Minister, and will supervise the sani¬ 
tary work pci formed at present by the Local Government 
Board, the Registrar-General’s department, the samtaiy 
regulations of jails and reformatories, and all the duties 
now pertaining to the supervision of factories, in so far as 
the health of the employed is concerned in line, every 
sanitary work that can be weeded out of every other 
department of the state. 

To such a central board or department a specific name 
is necessary The name should be as distinct as that of 
the department for war, for the navy, for the exchequer, 
or for the post-office. The name, it 13 to be hoped, wUL be 
emphatically the Health Department, and Lhe chief of it 
the Minister of Health. 

It may be urged that substantially we are drifting into 
some such order as is here suggested It may be urged 
that the Local Government Board is step by step assum¬ 
ing the duties assigned, as above, for the State Depart¬ 
ment of Health. To $ome extent this Is true, and it might 
be advisable, for the sake of the connection which must 
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always exist between such a central board and the various 
local boards, in the kingdom to add to the name of Health 
Department that of Local Government Board But for 
the sanitary object the leading name must be Health, and 
Local Government must come in merely as indicative of 
the connections that exist between the State and the local 
centres—as the machinery. 

In this question of progress there is involved an immense 
deal m a name It is essential to the scientific sanitary 
teacher that every reasoning mind in the kingdom should 
become familiar with the two significant words, public 
health, or national health. It is equally necessary to let 
the people know fully that the Government has the health 
of tne country under its general and wise supervision. 
But it is utterly impossible to make either of these facts 
understood by the masses so long as any sanitary autho¬ 
rity, central or local, has a title which fails to convey the 
meaning of its functions To speak to the masses who 
arc listening to a lecture or discourse on health about a 
local government board is only to confuse them. They 
ask you alteiwards what it all means, and they go away 
imbued with the impression that it means anything 
except what relates to the health of the people 

I am speaking very practically in suggesting lhat in 
the course of political sanitary progress it is an absolute 
necessity for success to give its pioper and only name to 
the department of state which presides over the national 
health. I do not state too much in declaring that every 
public measure would carry more weight if it vent forth 
as being under the supervision of the health department. 
It may appear a refinement of illustration, and yet 
It is a sound argument that vaccination would have 
met and would meet with far less opposition if it 
were enforced under the general supervision of a State 
department of heahh As iL is the people connect the 
carrying out of vaccination with something other than 
health, and even as distinct horn the idea of conservation 
of health. It is looked upon as a legal tyranny, having no 
scientific setting forth of its intention, and as springing 
from no scientific authority. If you aLtempt to le.ison 
with its acLive opponents on the subject, and refer to the 
authority that exists, they dispute Lhc competency of the 
authority in name and form , and, foolish as the objection 
may be, it is potent lor obstruction 

In making this suggestion there is no necessity to offer 
a word against the continued action of local self-govern¬ 
ment. T lie work of the local centres in all parts of the 
kingdom instead of being in any degree curLailed and 
restrained, should be encouraged and maintained In 
the sanitary local work the word health should, however, 
again come forward as the one prominent designating 
Lcrm to which all othcis should be subject 

Our Sanitary Institute could not turn its attention to 
any more suitable labour than that of inculcating the 
necessity for the institution of one state department exclu¬ 
sively devoted to the health of the people. In the success 
attending such an clfoit a double result would be achieved. 
The country would have secured for it ihe best and most 
direct guidance on its most vital interest, and scope 
would be given to the industry of men of science in a new 
direction. Men, whose lives have been devoted to the 
study of life and health, would be prepared by their devo¬ 
tion for the accepted service of their country in public 
form, and the Houses of Parliament would become, at 
last, congenial spheres for their labours. The Houses 
would be strengthened by such adhesions , the men would 
be more useful and honoured. 

Another work in the political line which will be 
demanded in the future for the benefit of the sanitary 
cause is the preparation of such a digest of all our prac¬ 
tical sanitary laws that every person of intelligence can 
read and understand what may be legally enforced for 
the maintenance of health What may be done in this 
direction ought to be so simple and so plain as to be 


brought into a school-book. Not a line should be left 
for the subtlety of the legal brain to twist into contor- 
tioned illegibility. The laws by which the health of a 
man, and thereby of a nation, can be preserved to the 
utmost, are so simple m nature that nothing but the utmost 
simplicity can truly express them, and the whole labour of 
the future, if it is to be of any service whatever, must be 
directed to the discovery and establishment of such sim¬ 
plicity of exposition and direction. Up to the present 
time much that has been done has been provoked by that 
most untrustworthy of all human provocatives to action,— 
fear. Some great epidemic has occurred that has caused 
universal dismay , some great catastrophe has occurred, 
like that of the Crimean campaign, which has excited 
universal criticism on the failure of sanitary provisions 
by the authorities of the nation. Some such slip has been 
permitted in sanitary rule as that which recently let scurvy 
undermine the workers during a great enterprise of dis¬ 
covery Straightway on the heels of such events there 
have been commissions of inquiry, and as a direct or in- 
dnect result there has often come forth some particular 
enactment. Or—and this is by no means rare—some indi¬ 
vidual of the House of Commons, impressed with the 
danger of a great national evil, has pressed for a national 
lemedy, and, by steady persistence session after session, 
and by showing tliaL he never knows when he is beaten, 
has forcedthc Government to take up his measure and to 
carry it through 

Fiom these modes of legislating foi health we have 
obtained many minor acts which fill and refill the national 
statute books And still this process promises to go on, 
a process of labour in a circle with much loss of time and 
expenditure of force without ultimate progression 

It would be vain to find fault with the past for its 
doings As vain to find fault with the State for meeting 
State disorders by empirical remedies as it would be to 
find fault with lhc physicians of a former day for the same 
mode of procedure. If the people demand a recipe they 
must have it, be it from the State or the family physician 
The question that now comes forward is whether the 
time has not arrived for ceasing to treat the health of the 
nation by specific or supposed specific remedies for par¬ 
ticular errors, and whether we may not find in Lhc future 
a few very simple and natural guiding principles on which 
all acts of Parliament relating to the health of the people 
may be based ? 

Before this effort can be attempted the existing acts 
that touch on health,—public health acts, meliopohtnn 
health acts, contagious diseases acts, vaccination acts, 
factory acLs, acts relating to the importation of caitle, 
adulteration acts, and others relating to prisons, work¬ 
houses, and the like, and which, if they even lie latent are 
not repealed,—these, one and all require to be considered 
together, with the view of determining whether an hnglish 
or even a British act of settlement for the vital regenera¬ 
tion of the realm is not practicable on a simple natural 
basis of natural requirement. 

1 am fully aware that this suggestion carries wiLh it the 
idea of a gigantic labour , but it will have to be done, and 
once fairly tackled I dare say the apparent difficulties will 
leadiljr dissolve away. It is a mere question between 
doubling and attempting . and we all know and feel that— 

“Our doubts are traitors, 

And make us lose the good we oft might win 
By fearing to attempt” 

Supposing the existence of an efficient central depart¬ 
ment of health acting under the direction of a minister of 
health, a grand new duty, as it seems to me, would be to 
determine what is the evil or what are the evils that 
have to be removed in order that the cleanest bills of 
health may be regularly presented to the nation, With¬ 
out such preliminary knowledge all sanitary work is 
unsound to the last degree. It were as wise for me to 
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write a prescription for a man without inquiring into his 
disease, his antecedents, and inodes of life, as for the 
State physician to prescribe for national sickness without 
inquiry into the nature of the sickness, its antecedents, 
and the cause or causes that led up to it The great 
work, therefore, and indeed the first sanitary work of 
the future, standing before all other sanitary legisla¬ 
tions except the formation of the central authority, is the 
systematic enumeration, week by week, of the diseases of 
the kingdom, through the length and breadth of the 
kingdom. It is utterly hopeless to attempt any decisive 
measure for lessening the mortality, which is certainly 
more than double what it ought to be, until this State 
labour is faithfully carried oul. It is vain, comparatively 
speaking, to know what totality disease hands over to 
death, unless we know also what health under one or other 
cause of disturbance yields over to disease Physicians 
and statists strain their eyes to try to get at the extent of 
disease. Laborious geographers like Mr. Haviland spend 
years in constructing maps from the tables of mortality, 
in order to get a mere approximation of the distribution 
of disease in England . and meanwhile disease itself, con¬ 
stantly cheating the observers, is making its way without 
being under any systematised recorded observation. 

For the omission of a registration of disease there is 
no conceivable excuse. The thing has only to be done. 
The organisation of the Registrar-General’s department 
has fully opened the way to the collection and the utilisa¬ 
tion of the facts relating to birth ind death. These 
elements swing in the statist's balance readily, and are 
weighed by our consummate state weigher of life and 
death, Dr. Farr, as accurately as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer balances the national ledger. With equal 
readiness Dr. Farr, if the data were collected for him, 
could tell from week to week the health as well as the 
mortality of the kingdom. In a short time, under such 
regular record, the whole nation would know the reigning 
health, the reigning disease, of every centre of life. And 
if, as might easily be done, the diseases of the lower ani¬ 
mals and the diseases of the vegetable kingdom weie 
included in the returns, all the facts of disease would be 
completely rendered. 

I think I have already referred to an effort I made 
many years ago to carry out this deBign of registering the 
diseases of the kingdom. I refer to that effort again for 
a simple reason,— for the purpose of indicating that there 
is really no greater difficulty in getting the facts than 
there is in utilising them. I attempted no more than the 
registration of the epidemic diseases, and I could afford 
no more than the publication of a quarterly abstract of 
the data that were forwarded. But in a short time fifty 
medical observers were sending in returns from as many 
stations, extending from St. Mary's, Scilly, to Lerwick, in 
fhe Shetland Islands. These stations could easily have 
been increased to any extent, and the amount of informa¬ 
tion regularly communicated was indeed most valuable. 

Two facts connected with this attempt are perhaps 
worthy of note, one as showing something determined, 
and the other as showing something suggested. In 
the returns sent from the district of Canterbury in the 
spnng quarter of the year 1857 was included the first 
account of the invasion of this country, at least in any 
known time, by the disease since then so prevailing and 
fatal, diphtheria. This disease first appeared in the little 
village of Ash, and was called the Ash fever. The out¬ 
break was observed and recognised by Mr. Reid, of 
Canterbury, and was reported to my register by Mr 
Haffenden, who collected for me the facts of prevailing 
diseases from eight medical observers living near to him, 
of whom Mr. Reid was one. The first facts of a new 
disease in this country were thus recorded on the spot, 
which is something even as matter of history. How such 
a fact, reported at once to a central government authority, 
might be dealt with; how promptly a central authority 


so advised might act m arresting a fatal epidemic at its 
origin, and what national service might be rendered 
thereby, you, quite as well as I, can judge ! 

The fact of a suggestive nature springing from the 
working of the returns is not less interesting. The 
labour led me to refer to the returns of sickness sent 
every week by the medical officers of the Poor-Law 
districts to their boards of guardians. 1 found that 
these returns, over 3,000 in number, which, when they 
have served their local purpose, are pracLically worth¬ 
less, could by the slightest modification be utilised as 
returns of the sickness of all the sick parochial popu¬ 
lation under official medical care, and 1 submitted a plan 
for such introduction to public approval and to the 
Government, but without effect. Yet if the plan had been 
adopted from those three thousand weekly returns, cast 
away and still cast away, I calculate that 156,000 tables of 
disease per year would have been submitted to scientific 
analysis which, since the time when the suggestion was 
first made, would have multiplied into 3,276,000 tables, 
including in each table a record of at least ten times 
as many particular examples of disease To what im¬ 
portant national uses such an array of facts systematically 
arranged and examined could have been applied you, as 
well as I, can judge 1 And still neither of us can judge 
effectively, because in dealing with data taken from 
nature there is always something important to be elicited 
which never was looked for, and often, too, that some¬ 
thing unlooked for is better than that which was specially 
looked for. 

Our Sanitary Institute will do well in continuing to 
press this scheme for the registration of disease on Lhc 
Government, and it may greatly assist the work by lend¬ 
ing 1 1 5 mind to the best means of collecting the fads on 
which the weekly reports of disease will have to be bised 
I might enlarge on this part of my subject, but I shou’d 
prefer to remain silent until the views of the medical 
officers of health, now a large and influential dass, have 
been correctly ascertained My present purpose is served 
if I have sufficiently directed public attention to the prin¬ 
ciples of the design. 

In the future of sanitary science the politician must 
come forward more determinately than he has yet done, 
in order to secure for those over whom he governs three 
pure requisites—pure water, pure food, pure air. 

The Public Health Act of 1875 deals with the water 
question, and makes provisions for the local authorities 
to supply their respective districts, by means of a com¬ 
pany, or by independent action. For my part I see no 
hope of any effective change for Lhe better by these pro¬ 
positions. It is utterly hopeless to trust to companies in 
a maLter of such vital moment. It is equally hopeless to 
trust to the undirected action of local authorities. If we 
trusted to such agencies for the collection and delivery of 
letters by post, does any one suppose that the results of our 
present postage system would be attained? Yet important 
as intercommunication by letter is, it is less important 
than the supply in due quantity and pure quality of that 
vital fluid which makes up three parts out of four of every 
human organism, and which is wanted as much by the 
millions who never receive a letter, as by the millions who 
do. In this political part of sanitation, the Government 
must do one of two things. It must either produce a 
process or processes for pure water supply, and insist on 
every local authority carrying out the proper method ; or 
it must,—and this would be far better,—take the whole 
matter into its own hands, so that under its supreme 
direction every living centre should, without fail, receive 
the first necessity of healthy life in the condition fitted 
for the necessities of all who live. 

By recent legislation we have some security for ob¬ 
taining fresh animal food, and foods freed of foreign 
substances or adulterations. The penalties that may be 
inflicted on those who sell decomposing, diseased, oraduL 
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tcrated foods are beginning to have effect, and much good 
19 resulting Nevertheless, even here the legal rule falls 
short of completeness. The inspection of animal food 
is as yet most unsystematic and imperfect, With all our 
richness of means ready at command, we have not 
approached that admirable system for the inspection of 
animal foods which our Jewish brethren, through ages of 
ignorance and oppression, have managed so efficiently to 
carry out, and which has entirely saved them from many 
of the great calamities of disease that have fallen on less 
careful people. The complete inspection of animal 
foods, including milk, is a clear piece of sanitary law 
which, from day to day and hour to hour, must ultimately 
lie enforced. 

Imperfect as legislation may be in respect to supply of 
pure water and food, it is advanced in these directions 
when the steps it has taken for supplying pure air are 
brought under observation There is no practical legis¬ 
lation of any kind on this requisite. The air of our 
large towns is charged with smoke and impurity. The 
air uf out great factories is charged wuh dusts which 
destroy life with the precision of a deadly aim. Dr 
I’urdon, one of the certifying surgeons under the Factory 
Acts, reports that in the flax-working factories under his 
care the carders, who are all females, if they get a card- 
mg-machme at eighteen years, generally die at thiity 
years Can any fact be more terrible than such a fact, 
that a girl of eighteen should have 10 live by an occupa¬ 
tion that will bring her existence to an end in fourteen 
years, and to that end with all the prolonged wasting, 
sleeplessness, suffering, incident to the disease consump¬ 
tion of the lungs If it were the fate of these doomed 
workers that at the close of fourteen years' work the 
majority of them were taken forth and shot dead in an 
instant, their fate were infinitely better than it is The 
heart of the nation would thus be roused, and the law in 
all its majesty would be put in operation to arrest the 
progress of the crime and to punish the offenders. Yet, 
year after year as effective an offence goes on, and be¬ 
cause the results of it is hidden in the sick-room there is 
no arrest of its progress, no punishment for its commis¬ 
sion 

In the application of political science lo preserva¬ 
tion of health not one subject presses mor^ earnestly 
than the question of the supply of a pure atmosphere Lo 
the millions of industrials of these islands In an in¬ 
quiry l recently undertook on this matter foi Lhe Society ■ 
of ArLs, Manufactures, and Commerce, the facts tint j 
came before me wero as of a new woild You will find 
a compact mass of these facts in the lectures I had the 
honour to deliver before that learned socieiy Those 
lectures contain a tithe only of the things seen 1 am 
quiLc sure that our leading politicians can have no ade¬ 
quate conception of the mental and physical condition of 
the great industrial classes, or of the need that exists for 
teconciling those classes to their fate. These truths arc 
plain ! 

I he catechism has failed to satisfy them Had air 
keeps up in them a depraved mental as well as physical 
state. Their poverty and not their will consenLs to their 
condition. In short, as a physician dealing with the 
physiological and psychological phenomena belonging to 
a class instead of an individual,—and this is all the differ¬ 
ence there is between a politician and a physician, —my 
diagnosis is that a serious organic state febrile, fitful, 
fatal, exists in this part of the nation ; that it demands 
the watchful consideration of all physicians, State and 
ordinary ; and that the sooner the natural cure for it, 
pm e air, and plenty of it, 15 let in the better for every class 
everywhere 

All political troubles have a physiological cause. To 
the Statesman not less than to the physician, physiology 
is the only true source of knowledge. A society such as 
oqrs, therefore, possessing as it does professed physiologi¬ 


cal skill, may render most important service by tracing 
out for the legislator the simplest scientific means for 
removing with atmospheric impurities and by preparing for 
that sanitary future when men universally shall breathe 
purity even with their freedom. 

If any other incentive to action in this direction were 
required it would be the further fact that all diseases, 
mental and physical, national and individual, begotten of 
an impure atmosphere, are transmitted on. The con¬ 
sumption of body, the restlessness of mind are reproduced 
and gain intensity of development with each generation 
until practically they inaugurate a distinct racial type of 
human imperfectedness. 

With this topic of legislating for pure air would come 
in naturally the question of homes for the people and 
the development of those recent acts which have been 
passed to meet the necessity These efforts of the world 
political can scarcely be over-estimated , but there is one 
movement which stands before them and which has been 
singularly overlooked It is essential that the home of 
the working man should in every case be cleared of the 
details of daily work. So long as he is compelled to 
work in the room in which he sleeps and takes his food, 
so long his home muBt be an unhealthy centre, and too 
often it will be the centre from which infected work 
will p<is 5 out, bearing infection into the homes of the 
wealthy A modification of factory legislation by which 
a free and properly regulated work-room should be within 
the easy leach of every working man in every crowded 
centre is a necessity which all sanitary labourers should 
strive to get supplied. Our Institute has another urgent 
task before it in the effort to enforce this necessity on 
public attention 

In the future of sanitary science one more amongst many 
other reforms of a political character must needs claim im¬ 
portant consideration. I refer to the political assistance ihat 
must be given to all of us who arc engaged in the labour of 
quenching the drunkenness of our land Our best sani¬ 
tary efforts will fall far short of their deserts until tfus 
object shall be achieved. Over the future of sanitary 
science will be suspended a pall of sorrow until this 
object shall be achieved. Does any one desire to know 
how the mortality of the kingdom is modified by strong 
drink, let him read the knowledge in the Stale record 
book which tells that those who sell the destroyer die by 
it at Lhe rate of one hundred and thirty-eight Lo the hun- 
died of Lhe whole population. Then, starting from this 
signal fact, let him trace the influence of the destroyer 
through all Lhe courses of diseases which, under learnedly 
obscure names, spring from it and kill from it in all 
classes of society Finally, let him reckon up the here¬ 
ditary evils which arc engendered by the same destroyer 
and the influence ol that on the course of disease, and 
lus lesson will be in some measure complete. 

1 do not think this the occasion to discuss the value of 
the different political sanitary measures that have been, 
or arc at this time, in the public mind for the repression 
o( the national evil now touched upon, tie it sufficient 
for me to state two impressions only. Firstly, thai every 
day’s expenence of the question in various communities 
where as a teacher of abstaining temperance 1 am wont 
to labour, indicates tome that unless the State does come 
to the aid of the teacher the battle against intemperance 
must be indefinitely prolonged Secondly, that if the 
State, itseh doing nothing active in the way of repression, 
would but determine to cease to legalise the cause of the 
evil and to make revenue out of the transaction, the 
labours of the temperance reformer would have the most 

P rosperous season of success presented to their view. 

Iitherto this has not been considered as a sanitary ques¬ 
tion. In the future no sanitary student will venture to 
exclude it from his studies. 

The contemplation of the political sanitary future of 
this king^oir^ offers iqany other topics, all of which 1 must 
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leave, m order to devote a few minutes to our subject in its 
relation to medical science. 

The Medh al Part . 

The influence which sanitation will exert in the future 
over the science and att of medicine promises to be momen¬ 
tous. It promises nothing 1 less than the development of a 
new era ; nor is it at all wide of the mark to say that 
such new era has fairly commenced. The greatest of the 
world’s philosophers, the philosopher whose thoughts 
cover the world of science as with a garment, I mean Lord 
Bacon, said of the medicine, of his day, that it stood for 
judgment on quite different merits than did other learned 
pursuits. " Other arts and sciences,” he argued, “ are 
judged of by the power and ability exhibited in the conduct 
of them by their professors, and not by success or by events 
The lawyer is judged by the skill of his pleading, not by 
the issue of the trial , the pilot by his skill in directing 
the course of the ship, not by the fortune of the voyage 
But the physician can perform no particular act by winch 
his ability can be directly demonstrated, and therefore he is 
principally judged by the event, which is very unjust For 
who shall decide, if a patient die or recover, whether the 
good or the evil is brought about by art or 
accident? Whence,” says he, “ imposture is frequently 
extolled, and virtue decried Nay the weakness and 
credulity of men is such, that they often prefer a mounte¬ 
bank or a cunning woman to a learned physician. So 
the ancients made Esculapius and Circe brother and 
Sister, and both children of Apollo Hence/' he adds, 
"physicians say to themselves m the words of Solomon, 

1 If it befall to me as befalleth fools, why should I labour 
to become more ^ wise?’ And therefore one cannot 
wonder that they commonly study some other art or 
science moie than their profession, because they find that 
mediocrity and excellency in their own art makes no 
difference in profit or reputation , for man’s impatience 
of diseases, the solicitude of friends, the sweetness of life, 
and the inducements of hope, make them depend upon 
physicians with all their defects.” 

Had Bacon spoken these sayings in Lhe present day, he 
had spoken, with one or two exceptional errors, as truth¬ 
fully as he spoke in his own lime Had lie been a 
physician, he might indeed have gone further than he did 
He might have urged his too frequent inadequacy himself 
to decide whether his own success rested, in particular 
instances, on skill or on accident. He might furLher 
have added how oftentimes the cheek of the right-minded 
physician pales or burns with doubt as he hears his 
own praises declared for skill which he himself cannot 
for a moment take credit to his own heart This has 
been the fate of medicine until our day On such fate 
all the quackeries hive flourished , on it all Lhc “ pathies ” 
and dogmatic systems of medicine have flourished , on 
u the idea of cure has found too willing acceptance and 
belief. 

At last a change has come over the science of medi¬ 
cine With true nobleness of purpose, true medicine has 
been the first to strip herself of all meie piclenccs to cure, 
and has stood boldly forward to declare as a higher philo¬ 
sophy the prevention of disease. The doctrine of abso¬ 
lute faith in the principle of prevention indicates the 
existence of a high order of thought, of broad views on 
life and health, of diseases and their external origins, of 
death and its correct place in nature 1 he doctrine of 
absolute faith in curative medicine, of power vested in the 
hands of a disLinct sect or class, and exercised by them 
as by regal right and without the assistance or interfer¬ 
ence of those upon whom it is exercised, indicates a low 
standard of knowledge , a too confiding spirit in the wis¬ 
dom of a minority, a departure too wide from the safe 
law of self-preservation ; and an lgporance of the avoidable 
causes of diseases ; a blindness and therefore an unneces¬ 
sary exposure to danger; an overweening and sudden fear 


of dangers of all kinds little and great, and a hasty and 
thoughtless pursuit after that mode of rescue from dangers 
of disease which claims for itself the greatest pretensions 
and boasts the greatest successes. 

It shall remain as one of the glories of medicine that 
she herself has first seen these truths, and, willing to 
sacrifice her own interests to truth and light, has put them 
forward without fear, without reward In the science ot 
prevention medicine takes in fact all the world with her. 
The science becomes a political, a social, >ls well as a 
medical study It appeals to every mmd When it once 
is so set forth it fills all men with its teachings. It models 
itself into household truths and commingles with the 
moral and even religious elements of life Admitted for 
a season into the household, it steps forth again to find 
its way into Lhc legislature It becomes eventually a 
governing science—a law. 

This scientific course commenced, must needs go on. 
But in its going it must needs also change greatly the old 
face of medicine, and remove in the change the Baconian 
leproach I do not think there is much difficulty in fore¬ 
seeing what in the main the change will be like. 

I need not say that the "pathies” will go The 
pathies of all kinds are as dead as door-nails, and 
wait only to be decently interred in a common grave. 
In time the word cure will go altogether It is clear 
already that there is indeed no such thing, A man 
born to live through a given cycle lives through it 
free of disease, unless he be stricken from with¬ 
out If he be stricken, and by the stroke the natural 
functions, by the exercise of which he lives, are not so 
disturbed but that they can swing back again in due 
order, he may recover , if he be stricken beyond this, he 
will die Nature will pursue her course undisturbed by 
cither event. She will make no special effort to kill, and 
assuredly she will put out no special hand to save. A 
man may intervene, and may, by knowledge, put the 
stricken body into such a condition that it may swing 
back into natural course whereby he will have pul it 
into a condition in which it will not die This is the very 
highest development of medical art resting on science. 
But it is not cure, in the common meaning of that term 

By the progress of sanitary science and by its influence 
on practical medicine we shall attain these perfect rules 
of management after the infliction of Lhe stroke of dis¬ 
ease , and I do not doubt that the art of placing the 
stricken under such conditiona Lbat they may not di6 will 
for ever afford scope for the inwntive genius of man. 
The mure immediate triumphs will, however, come m that 
part of the work which is purely preventive Down from 
the skies comes the forked lightning and lays a man 
prostrate It is a question for Lhe ages who shall place 
that man in a condition underwhich he shall cei tairjly swing 
back again into life But Lhe preventive art that puts up a 
metallic rod to divert the lightning from other men, that 
is the present triumph of human skill, skill which, car¬ 
ried to perfection, shall prevent the sirokc and put out 
the second art by removing Lhe necessity for its applica¬ 
tion. 

With the pi ogress of sanitary science we must expect 
to see preventive medicine taking the ascendancy. Cure 
will cease, prevention will grow Humanly-made epi¬ 
demics, like lhe great plague of London, which was 
planted and reared in the rush-covered floors of domi¬ 
ciles saturated with the organic refuse of years, or like 
the modem typhoid, whuh is fed by streams of drinking 
water unclcansed from human excreta, such self-made 
epidemics will be prevented by simple mechanical skill. 
Diseases imposed by indulgence in harmful pleasures and 
appeLites, or by physical overwork and shock, will be re¬ 
moved by the effect of moral influences and knowledge 
of cause , and gradually, 1 believe, those persistent evils, 
which, like the lightning-stroke, come without human 
ordinance or fault, w}ll be placed also under some pro- 
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tecting care, and, if not removed, reduced to a short 
calendar 

It is felt by some that the medical Sanitarian of the 
fuLurc will have his best efforts thwarted by the forcible 
excess of life beyond the means that can be found for the 
support of life, as if life were a mere secondary principle 
in the universal order. I see no such cause for fear That 
in the progress of life on the earth Lhe day will ever come 
when the earth will not supply food for its people is to 
my mind pessimism carried into an insane vulgarity It is 
clear that man can always reduce to his wants the lives 
of all animals except man. The question rests therefore 
on the abnormal increase of man alone. Nature knows 
that and rules accordingly. Let man remain savage, and, 
however sensual he may he, he will die fast enough by 
war, plague, famine, or luxury. In that state he will never 
overstock the earth, but either grope m solitary places a 
neglected family, unprotected from all the killing vicissi¬ 
tudes, or will sink into luxurious barbaric decadence. 
Let man become exalted in life , exalted by communion 
with noble pursuits ; with pursuits of science, art, letters, 
and cultivation of greatest happiness for the greatest 
number, and his sensual life will become too subject to 
the vntue to leave a chance for the danger which a low 
sensuality sets up as a terror and at the same time a 
temptation for the vulgar. 

I think it my duty to deal plainly with a question which 
affects so closely the future of sanitation, and to express, 
from an experience which is confirmed, as I know, by 
some of the brightest ornaments of my learned profession, 
that nothing is wanted to correct the danger of over¬ 
population but improvement of mental process ; nearer 
communion with the eternal mind in His works, purer 
artistic education, healthier homes, more rational amuse¬ 
ments, and the ennobling influence of a holier life amongst 
those who assume to be the cynosures of lhe nation 

On the whole the prospects of medical learning and ac¬ 
tion will be greatly improved by sanitary advancement. It 
is possible that fortunes or reputations resting on faith in 
famous curers will dwindle slowly away, and that not foi 
long will the skill of the physician be valued by the fal¬ 
lacious reckoning of mere results. But in exchange there 
will be opened to the physician a career in which skill 
of labour will be exhibited Logether with results, the results 
obvious as to their relation to the work, and both, if good, 
successful beyond praise. 

The Social Part 

lhe future of sanitary science in relation to social life 
generally, its effect that is to say on all classes of the 
community, promises steady progress. No one who has 
been actively engaged for the past quarter of a century in 
sanitary work can doubt this statement Throughout all 
sections of the community there is desire to know ; and if 
the legislator will be content not to legislate until he sees 
that free-will guided by knowledge 13 in the same tram 
with him—it doesn't matter in which class,—all will go 
well. The workers in our Sanitary Institute though they 
be not legislators can, nevertheless, greatly assist Par¬ 
liament by bringing free-will into harmony with know¬ 
ledge, and though the distinction does not at fir9t sight 
stand out, in separating free-will from ignorance and from 
those automatic demonstrations of ignorance which are 
the outward and visible signs of unhealthy habits of life. 

The social work that has to be carried out for the future 
of sanitary science is purely educational. Educational not 
merely by lectures and books and lessons from books, 
but by demonstrations of sanitary works, plans, buildings, 
mechanisms, results of all labours bestowed on the cause. 
Without venturing on details of this kind which would 
land me in another address, I may be content to touch on 
two points, both of vital moment for the future. 

The first of these relates to modes of teaching so 


as to carry the sympathies of the learner and his more 
refined tastes along with his reason ; to attract and charm 
his senses as well as his intellect. It is said of us sani¬ 
tarians, and sometimes I fear with some truth, that 
we would make health hideous. We need not do so ; 
and if the feat has ever been accomplished it is but the 
work of a 11 ’prentice han/ 1 that ought to be forgiven. 
Health truly is beauty in the living evidences of it, and 
should be so in those inanimate evidences which the 
builder and the engineer construct for us. I would there¬ 
fore urge that in all coming sanitary work, theoretical or 
practical, the sanitarian should call the artist also to his 
side, and that no design of a sanitary kind should ever be 
executed in which the hand of the artist does not play its 
beautifying part. 

And if 1 might suggest so much to the imaginative 
scholars who live to make life sweeter to the many, I 
would ask them,— poets, painters, sculptors, players, 
musicians,—to believe that to render practical even their 
rehned labour is to render that labour more acceptable, 
more diffusible, more durable. 

The second topic relates to those who require first to 
be taught the sanitary lessons of the future. I want 
strongly to enforce that it is the section of the nation 
which Dr Farr classes as the domestic, the six million 
of women of the nation, on whom full sanitary light re¬ 
quires first to fall. Health in the home is health every¬ 
where. Elsewhere it has no abiding place. 

I have been brought indeed by experience to the conclu¬ 
sion that lhe wholefuture progress of the sanitary movement 
rests for permanent and executive support on the women of 
the country. When as a physician I enter a house where 
there is a contagious disease, I am, of course, primarily 
impressed by the type of the disease and the age, strength, 
and condition of the sick person. From the observations 
made on these points I form a judgment of the possible 
course and termination of the disease, and at one time I 
should have thought such observations sufficient. Now 
I know them to be but partly sufficient. A glance at the 
appointments, and arrangements, and managements of 
the house is now necessary to make perfect the judgment. 
By this is shown what aid the physician may expect in 
keeping the sick in a condition most favourable lor escape 
from deaih , and by this is also shown what are the chances 
that the affection will be confined to one sufferer or distri¬ 
buted to many As a rule to which there are the rarest excep¬ 
tions, the character of the judgment is hereupon depen¬ 
dent on the character of the presiding genius of the home, 
—on the woman who rules over that small domain. The 
men of the house come and go , know little of the ins and 
outs of anything domestic ; are guided by what they are 
told, and are practically of no assistance whatever. The 
women are conversant with every nook of the dwelling, 
from basement to roof, and on their knowledge, wisdom, 
patience, and skill, the physician rests his hopes. How 
important, then, how vital that they shall learn as a part 
of their earliest duties, the choicest sanitary code. How 
correct the decision of the founders of the Sanitary Insti¬ 
tute, that from the first they should include sanitarians of 
both sexes as working associates. 

To women more than to men this work is new To 
women more than to men this work is hard to realise. Natu¬ 
rally more conservative than men they are moved with less 
haste to tasks of reformation and reconstruction. More 
sensitive to criticism than men, they are given, at first, to 
resent, as if it were an insult to past customs and usages 
to which they are attached, the suggestion of innovation. 
But these passing difficulties removed, there is in the 
hearts of women such matchless generosity, such over¬ 
powering love for every device tending to promote the 
happiness of all things of life, that we sanitarians may 
indeed be content for the future of sanitary science in its 
social aspects, if we do no more than win them to our 
cause and entrust its details to their ministering spell. 
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PERU 1 

S TUDYING in Mr. Squier’s new work the records and 
ruins which attest the civilisation of Peru before the 
Spanish Conquest, one finds oneself repeating the often- 
asked question, Did these advanced arts and institutions 
arise out of native savagery, or were 
they at least developed under the guid¬ 
ance of ideas imported from (he Old 
World ? Mr. Sqmcr holds that they 
were indigenous, and his opinion (which 
i6 that also of Mr. Markham) must have 
great weight, not only from the minute 
care with which he has examined the 
ruins during his two years' exploration, 
but from his familiarity with the Spanish 
literature on the subject Some readers, 
however, like the present reviewer, while 
admitting that much of the Peruvian 
culture has such a stamp of peculiarity 
that it must be home-made, may not 
feel quite so certain of the whole being 
absolutely free from foreign influence 
It is much to affirm of a bronze age 
people like the Peruvians (for particulars 
and drawings of Lhcir somewhat special 
types of bronze implement*, see pp. 175, 

579) that they invented this alloy inde¬ 
pendently For an excellent ca*e of 
mingled native originality and similarity 
to Old World types, attention may be 
called to the stone-circles of Sillustam, 
as exemplified by Fig. i, reproduced 
from Mr. Squier (p 384) He calls them 
“sun-circles," which, however, is begging the question of 
their as yet unproved pui pose At any rate there they 
stand, circles of erect unhewn stones like the cromlechs 
of Europe and Asia, but with a special feature in the sur¬ 
rounding pavement or “platform" of well-fitted hewn 
stones, with a gutter running all round the circle near the 
inner edge. 

On the hill above are seen the rums of 
chulpas 01 burial-towers Fig 1 shows two of 
these, the left-hand 011c being a beautiful ex 
ample of building in close fitting htocks of 
hewn-stonc, an art which had attained in Old 
Peru to a peifeuion hardly leached elsewhere 
in the world. This tower is thirty-nine feet 
high and widens as it rises from sixteen feel 
at the base to nineteen feet at the spring of 
the dome top. In a still larger chulpa there 
are hewn trachyte blocks as large as twelve 
feet long on the curve of the face, by seven 
feet high, and five feet deep The stones, fit- 
ting together face to face without mortar, are 
imbedded within in the mass of the structure, 
which is of rough stones laid in flay. Extra¬ 
ordinary skill in masons' work is shown by 
Lhese blocks being not only cut in the sides 
and outside curvature to a radius from the 
centre of the monument, but in the gradual 
swell of ihe structure as it widens out, as well 
as the curve of the dome, being accurately taken 
in each block (p. 382) The blocks were not 
shaped after being put in position, as is proved 
by numbers of them lying on the ground, per¬ 
fectly cut to conform to their places in towers that were 
never finished, so that they were hewn to plans in which 
every dimension of the structures had been previously 
fixed. Yet with all this skill there was not the mechanical 
knowledge to provide anything like pulleys or cranes to 
hoist the heavy blocks into their £kces. The inclined 

1 “Peru Incidents of Travel ami Lxplaraliun in the Land of the Inca* 1 
By E George Squier (London Marnnllfin, 1877 ) 


planes of earth and stones built up against the chulpas 
still remain, up which the stones were moved, probably 
with levers, and possibly with rollers also. Looking at 
the woodcut, one sees a low opening cut through a block 
at the base of the tower, just large enough to admit the 
body of a man; this leads into the circular burial 


chamber, vaulted with flat, over-lappirg stones This 
primitive arrangement of the " false arch," which reminds 
one of those which children make with their bricks, is usual 
in Peruvian as in Central American architecture Yet, as if 
to complicate the problem of architectural history in 
America, Lhere are exceptional cases where, as at Pachaca- 
mac^ruearcbea ofsun-dned bricks arcstill tobescen (p 71). 


* Of the more usual Peruvian masomy, where the blocks, 
accurately faced, arc kept in position by Mieir mere bear¬ 
ing on one another, without cement or mortar of any 
kind, Fig. 3 presents a specimen. It is interesting for other 
reasons, being one of the Ynti-huatana, or “ sun-years,” 
by which the solar year was determined. The following pas¬ 
sage from Garcilaso de la Vega’s 11 Royal Commentaries 
of the Yncas" seems to describe structures of this kind ,— 
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“The Yncas were also acquainted with the equinoxes, 
and observed them with great solemnity. . . To ascer¬ 
tain the time of the equinox they had a stone column, 
very richly carved, erected in the open spaces in front of 
the temples of the sun. When the priests thought that 
the equinox was approaching, they carefully watched the 
shadow thrown by the pillar every day. The pillar was 
erected in the centre of a large circle, occupying the 


whole width of the courtyard. Across the circle a line 
was drawn from east to west, and long expenence had 
shown them where the two points should be placed on the 
circumference. They saw, by the shadow thrown by the 
column in the direction of the line, that the time of the 
equinox was approaching; and when the shadow was 
exactly on the line from sunrise to sunset, and the light 
of the sun bathed the whole circumference of the 


seems an inappropriate description of the plain truncated 
conical gnomon shown in the drawing. It is, however, 
as Mr. Squier says (p. 5 * 5 ), 11 sharply cut and perfectly 
symmetrical.’' Can this be all that Garcilaso meant by 
“ columnas de piedra riquisimatnente labradas '' ? or were 
others of these structures furnished with more ornament? 
Garcilaso also describes towers near Cuzco erected for 
determining the solstices , but Mr. Squier considers that 
his account is confused, and that these 
so-called towers were only Ynti-huatanas. 
From this opinion Mr. Markham, writing 
in the Academy for May 19, quite dissents, 
and probably most readers who go through 
the whole of Garcilaso's chapter will con¬ 
sider that he had some idea of what he 
was writing about, and will take it on his 
(and other) evidence that the Peruvians 
had, in fact, solstice-towers as well as 
these equinox-cones. After all one must 
admit, wuh Mr. Squier, that the Peruvians 
had not advanced so far in astronomy 
and computation of time as the Mexicans 
and Central Americans. 

No traveller before Mr Squier had 
thoroughly explored the great lake of 
Titicaca with its sacred island, celebrated 
in tradition as the place whence Manco 
Capac and his sister-wife Mama Ocllo, 
children of the Sun, and first of the Yncas, 
came down to govern and civilise Peru. In 
this cold desolate region, twelve to thirteen thousand feet 
above the sea, ruins of palaces, convents, and the temples 
of the Sun and Moon still remain to attest its sanctity 
under the Ynca rule. Mr. Squier's estimate of the true 
value to be placed on the traditions of the Yncas is 
reasonable and moderate To the wailike genius 
which enabled them to subjugate the vast land, to 
the political genius with which they organised the 
system of communication and social control, 
which is one of the most wonderful phenomena 
in the history of nations, he does full justice 
without countenancing the absurd idea that the 
whole development of Peruvian culture is to be 
attributed to this one conquering tribe His re¬ 
searches, indeed, bring out more clearly than ever 
the distinctness of much of the native civilisation of 
>, Peru from that of the Yncas, whose rule had not 
been extended over the whole land till near the time 
of the Spanish Conquest. 

The ruins of the temple of Pachacamac, and 
elsewhere near Lima, snow us a people similar 
/ in origin and language to the Yncas, but who 
had their nationality and culture before the con¬ 
quering tribe came down upon their coast from 
the high valleys of the Andes The Chimus of ihe 
Truxillo district spoke a language stilL known in some 
villages, and said tQ be quite distinct from the Quichua 
of the Yncas. Yet these people had attained to 
peculiar skill in mctal-work and poitery. Indeed 
from this district come the well-known Peruvian 
vessels with double spouts or double bodies often 
modelled in the form of an animal or a pair of 
animals, and with a kind of whistle uttering the 
creature's proper cry when the vessel is tilted so 
that the water m it forces air in and out through 
the hole. Not less curious are the well-modelled 
head-vases, which (Fig. 4) give us the means of 
comparing the features of the ancient and modem In¬ 
habitants. With reference to this and other drawings 
here reprinted from the hundreds contained In Mr. 
Squier's volume, he may be congratulated on the 
thoroughness with which he has enabled his readers to 
understand the book which suggested his exploration— 
Prescott's 11 History of Peru." 

Edward B. Tylor 



Fig, 4.—AnLigDt Vuei and Modern Peruvian Headi 


column at nooq, without any shadow being thrown, at 
all, they knew that the equinox had arrived Then they 
adorned the pillar with all the flowers and sweet herbs 
that could be gathered, and placed the chair of the sun 
upofc it, saying that on that day the sun with all its light 
jyas seated upon the pillar" (Markham’s translation, 
published by the Hakluyt Society, voL i. p. 179I - 

It is true that a stone column very richly carved h 



Fig 3 —The InU-HuaUna, of Pu*£- 
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THE METEOROLOGY OF THE FUTURE 

A Vision 

F REELY translated from the Japanese by one who is 
thankful that he does not live in Japan, The trans¬ 
lator would remark that in importing our Western insti¬ 
tutions it 13 of great consequence to appropriate likewise 
the spirit which pervades them. u Dead flies cause the 
ointment of the apothecary to send forth a' stinking 
savour 1 ' (old Eastern proverb). 

(N.B,—This translation is dedicated to the Council of the 
Royal Society) 

A quiet people are the dead, 

What stillness do they keep r 
The battle rageth overhead, 

But marreth not their sleep. 

And yet that this is sometimes broke 
Hath been revealed to me j 
’Twas in eighteen hundred and eighty-one 
At the bottom of the sea 

There lay poor Jack, his perils past, 

No more to turn the quid, 

Nor pipe his eye (since barnacles 
Were feasting on the lid). 

Long thin sea-ropcs in tangled coils 
Were round and round him curl’d, 

Yea, scaly things above him swam, 

Down in that green sea world. 

He could not weigh his anchor up, 

He could not heave astern— 

And thus in my bewildered ear 
He spun his doleful yarn. 

" * Tunis not the star m that brought me here 
n In Davy Jones's grip, 
u But 'twas betauxe my mates and me 
" Sailed in a rotten ship!' 

I answered him BuL knowst thou not 
That Plimsoll’s noble band 
Board every ship, and punch its ribs 
Before it leaves the land. 

No rotten beam but would be seen 
By such a skilled detector— 

The dead man groaned— H Alas f dear mate, 

11 '1 hey jobbed the ship's inspector 

11 Not two hours 1 sailing fi om the Nore x 
u The wind be^an to veer , 

" Die stoun was strong , the ship was weak, 

11 And we wue duven here. 11 

Belay 1 belay I thou man of Death, 

Thy yarn won’t hold together, 

Dost thou not know we have a board 
That telegraphs the weather ? 

A board that sits both night and day, 

With facts and figures stored, 

Why man alive 1 —The dead man groaned— 

“ Alas they jobbed the board." 

Why dost thou groan thou man of death ? 

Why so blaspheme and cuss ? 

Their chairman sure was not the smith 
To forge thy fetters thus ? 

His was a mind of many sides, 

Well filled with a and b , 

And x and y, and likewise s— 
u Bui he didn't know the sent' 

* Of COUTM this word docs not occur in ihe original— only us Jtpujue 
F Uiva]«nt. 


As thus he spake I forthwith said— 

Well, even if this be true, 

The captain makes not all the ship, 

Now, what about the crew ? 

There’s one I know—■“ Divine” doth best 
Express his god-like presence ; 
u He knew the sea but never dived 
Beneath its phosphorescence JJ 

Then, I replied, there was a third, 

In fame to none will yield, 

He led the band who reaped renown 
On India's famine field 

Was hs the man to see thee die ? 

Thou wilt not tax him—come ? 

The dead man groaned--" I met my death 
Through a sun-spot maximum ” 

One more —the rover of the crew— 

Hath sailed o’er many seas ; 

Come now, be reasonable, he— 

11 Was busy shelling peasP 

I wakened up in sheer disgust, 

And to myself 1 said. 

The living man for prejudice 
Is beaten by the dead. 


THE SPECTRA OF CHEMICAL COMPOUNDS' 

N this paper Mr Moser discusses the question, whether 
chemical compounds have a spectrum of their own 
or whether they only show the superposed spectra of 
their elements To those who have worked at the sub¬ 
ject the question can hardly be called an open one. 
Ever since the too much neglected work of Mitcherlich 
it was proved that each compound has its own charac¬ 
teristic spectrum, and whatever evidence subsequent 
workers have added to the question, the merit of having 
decided it belongs solely to Mitcherlich 

Nevertheless Mr. Moser's work is a valuable one and 
for several reasons. Other questions still at issue are 
intimately connected ard cannot be discussed without 
once more referring to Mitcherhch's work. Most of these 
questions are not as yet amenable to strict proof but must 
be decided by the common sense of those who woik at 
the subject It 19 therefore of importance that as many 
as possible should take up the question, and though each 
worker may add little to the stock of knowledge, the con¬ 
sensus of opinion, thus established, will advance the sub¬ 
ject materially It is a pleasure to find that Mr. Moser 
has apparently arrived at the same theoretical views 
which have formed the leading string during the last 
years to the experimental work of Lockyer and others 
in this country. Mr. Moser mentions the suggestion of 
Prof Helmholtz that the line-spectra are due to the vibra¬ 
tions of an atom while the band spectra are due to the more 
complex molecule This is precisely the view first put 
forward by Lockyer, and it has thus received a striking 
confirmation from an independent quarter. 

Mr, Moser experiments on the changes which certain 
absorption spectra undergo by a variation first of the 
thickness of the absorbing layer, and secondly of the 
temperature. With regard to the variation of thickness 
of the absorbing layer the conclusions seem simple 
enough. The bands get darker and wider. The influence 
of temperature is divided into two parts. On the great 
majority of bands tbe increase of temperature has appa¬ 
rently the same effect as an increase of mass , that is, 
it increases the absorption. 

It is more than probable that this increased absorption 
is really due to an increase in the number of molecules 
giving the absorption spectrum in question. If a gas is 

1 Hy Jamei Mout {Prig Ann , vol clx , p >77.) 
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regeln, actually lived on the plains under the Harz, Dr. 1 
Nehrlng has proved satisfactorily by his own researches. 
It follows that this country must have formed a steppe I 
during a certain portion of the Diluvial period | 

If the above conclusions are right it follows that in a j 
former epoch those parts of Central Europe which were ! 
formerly covered by the sea generally became steppes I 
before coming into their present condition. Perhaps the ] 
Magdeburg-Halberstadt steppe extended southwards over [ 
Aschersleben and Halle into the valley of the White 
Elstcr, for Prof Liebe has found, near Gera, fossil re¬ 
mains of several specimens of the large Jerboa, as also 
of the Souslik and other animals which have been ob¬ 
tained at Westeregeln Besides, remains of the same 
animals, as well as those of the Saiga antelope and wild 
ass, have been found at several other points to the west. 

It follows, therefore, that the steppe must have extended 
considerably in that direction. 

The result of these investigations is the more important 
as manifest traces seem to show that at the Steppe period 
man had already occupied the plains of middle Europe, 
and occasionally took up 1m abode even on the ancient 
steppe of Westeregeln 

The cause of the disappearance of the ancient steppes 
of Central Europe Dr. Nehring supposes to have been 
the gradual increase of the forests which advanced along 
with the change of climate. In the Steppe period England 
and Scandinavia were still joined to the continent of 
Europe, the North Sea and the East Sea did not exist in 
their present extent, the Gulf Stream had a more northern 
direction, and the climate was drier and more severe 
than it now is As the climate softened and the forests 
advanced from the wooded hills, the steppe animals 
gradually withdiew themselves towards the east, and dis¬ 
appeared, leaving only fossil remains to attest their former 
abundance. 

THE COLORADO DEE 7 LE 
E have already several times referred to this destruc¬ 
tive insect, and now that it has reached Europe 
we give an illustration of the creature in its various con¬ 
ditions, along with some notes which have been forwarded 
to us by Mr Andrew Murray The Board of Trade 
have reissued the circular, with a coloured illustration, 
referred to in our arLicle on Our Insect Foes, vol xv, 
p. 85. 

The Colorado beetle belongs to that subdivision of 
vegetable-feeding species known as Phytophaga. It may 
help the general reader to an appreciation of their place and 
character if we mention the Turnip flea as a British species 
of this section, and stiff nearer to it those brilliant green 
little gems that are to be seen in quantity on the leaves of 
the white nettle (Lamium album ) in summer, and which 
in Scotland bear the colloquial name of Virgin Manes, 
an appellation, however, which is also there sometimes 
indifferently given to the ladybird The genus in this 
great section to which these little insects equally with 
the Colorado beetle belong is named Chrysomela. It is 
true Lhat its first desenber, Say, named it Doryphora 
decemhneata , and that at first that designation acquired 
such extensive currency that it was all buL universally 
adopted ; and many people from old habit or deference to 
general usage, even when they know it to be an error, still 
use it; but all entomologists know that it is not a Dory¬ 
phora, but a portion of the great genus Chrysomela, with¬ 
out going into other details. The difference between 
them can be very easily pointed out by one single 
character. Doryphora is a massive Chrysomela with a 
strong spike projecting forwards from the middle (the 
mesostenuim) of the under side, while Chrysomela has 
no such spike. The former is a genus peculiar to the 
South American region, including Central America, and 
contains the largest, finest, and most beautiful species of 
the family. Some of them are somewhat similarly 


marked to the Colorado beetle, which no doubt led to 
Say mistaking the genus. But although the Colorado 
species and its allies are clearly enough Chrysomela, 
systematists in arranging that genus have broken it up 
into several ^sub-genera or new genera, and the latest 
authority (Chapuis) has placed them in a genus named 
Leptmotarsa, but at the same time indicates his opinion 
that a further subdivision must take place, which will 
leave the Colorado beetle and its relations in a sub genus by 
themselves, as was long ago (1837) proposed by M. Chevro- 
lat, under the name of Polygramma, For the characters of 
these subdivisions we refer to M Chapms’s genera, and 
for the specific characters of the species falling under 
Polygramma to Stahl's diagnosis and Mr Riley's firs t 



Lirvaaf Colorado Mettle , natural 
Potato leaC wiili eg^s of Culoiado size -Nuts The double row of 

Beetle on under bide black spats alonjj the abdomen 1 & 

110I sum uently dntinct in this cut. 
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Missouri Report (1869). These are, first, the true Poly¬ 
gramma (. Decemhneata , Say) that has occasioned all this 
alarm, which is the most northerly species, iLs native 
home being the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains and 
the prairies extending eastward. Next a variety called 
Afultilineata by Walsh and Stahl, but which is not speci¬ 
fically distinct Then a good species, Polygramma 
juntta , which ranges through the Confederate States of 
North America, and is easily recognised by two of the 
dorsal black lines uniting to make one thicker one. 
Farther to the south, about Vera Cruz and Costa Rica, 
&c., there is another species very like Lhe Colorado 
species, called Polygramma undecemlineata , Stahl, and 
which is found in enormous numbers in Lhese parts of 
Mexico. Lastly Stahl recoids another, which we have not 
seen, from Mexico, under the name of novemhneata . 
All these feed on different plants, although probably 
plants all belonging to the same order, the Solanacete. 

NOTES 

Thb Society of Arts has awarded its Albert Medal " for dis¬ 
tinguished merit in promoting Arts, Manufactures, or Commerce, 
to Jean Baptiste Dumas, member of the Institute of France, the 
distinguished chemist, whose rejearchea have exercised a very 
material influence on the advancement of the Industrial Arts " 
l he Society’s Medals for papers read during the session, have been 
awarded to Prof. Barff, M A,, for his paper on 11 The Treatment 
of Iron for the Preveniionof Corrosion ; " J Meyerstein, for his 
paper on " Stenochroray, a Novel Method of Printing in Co¬ 
lours A J. Ellis, F.R S., for his paper on 11 The Measurement 
and Settlement of Musical Pitch j” B, St, John Ackers, for his 
paper entitled '* Deaf not Dumb j” Commander Cameron, R.N., 
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C B., for his paper on "The Trade of Central Africa, Present 
and Future James Irvine, for his paper on " Our Commercial 
Relations with West Africa, and their Effects on Civilisation ; 11 
Sir Douglas Forsyth, C.B , K.C.S.I., for his paper on "The 
Progress of Trade in Central Asia ; M W. Thomson, for his paper 
on M The Suing of Cotton Goods." ■ 

A circular has been issued by Messrs. Rowe and Groser, 
the hon. secretaries of the British Association Reception Com¬ 
mittee at Plympulh, giving some interesting information about 
that toWru Appended to this is a useful table of the tuunst 
fares to Plymouth from some of the principal stations in the 
kingdom Besides Mr. Waiington Smyth, Prof. Odbng and 
Mr. Preece have been named as lecturers One of the excur¬ 
sions is likely to be to Exeter; at least the inhabitants of that 
Interesting city are taking active steps to bring this about 
Those of the members who were at the Exeter meeting of 1B69 
have no doubt many pleasant memories of the visit The fine 
museum, which was only completed in time for the reception of 
the Association, is now filled and admirably arranged under 
the guidance of Mr. W S M D’Urban, F L S. The Dublin 
people have already begun to prepare for the meeting in that 
city in 1878 A meeting was held in Ihe Mansion House the 
other day, under the presidency of the I^ord Mayor, when it 
was announced that subscriptions had already been received to 
defray expenses Dr. Ball is one of the hon. secretaries. 

Al the conclusion of the last meeting of the Royal Astro¬ 
nomical Society, os we stated last week, a special meeting 
was held Lo consider a proposed alteration in the bye-laws 
The follow ing is a short account of the business transacted — 
Before the last election of officers of the Society (in Feb¬ 
ruary) two or three of the fellows printed a balloting list 
of their own, and having circulated it amongst the Fellows with¬ 
out any indication of its private origin, many of them used it as 
a polling paper at the election, under ihe impression that it had 
been issued by the Council. The election was also influenced in 
another way by the putting up for secretary the name of a 
fellow who had declined to serve. By these mamtuvres a 
curious anomaly in the bye laws was made effective—so effective 
indeed that one member was elected to the council by a few 
votes, whilst another who had obtained a far larger number of 
votes was ruled not elected With the view of avoiding such 
thwarting of the will of the society in future, the council ap¬ 
pointed a committee to revise those of the bye-laws which bore 
upon the subject. The present special meeting was called to 
consider the proposed alterations, and they were now submitted 
for approval or rejection An amendment, however, which was 
proposed by Lord Lindsay, the foreign secretary, was earned, 
deferring their consideration until after the next election of 
officers. 

A very satisfactory Report by the Savihan Professor of Astro¬ 
nomy, Oxford, as Director of the University Observatory, has 
been made to the Board of Visitors for the year between 
June 1876 and June 1877. The instruments all seem to 
have worked well except the sun spectroscope, which became 
seriously deranged in the month of August lost, and has not yet 
been reinstated, 426 photographs of the moon (making alto¬ 
gether, to this date, 652) have been taken with the De La Rue 
reflector during the year, of these by far the greater number 
appear to be suitable for micrometric measurement. This will 
be systematically applied ho soon as the Observatory is in pos¬ 
session of the costly micrometer now in process of construction 
by Mr. Simms, and which is to be the gift of Dr. De La Rue to 
the Observatory. Then will commence the difficult but in¬ 
teresting researoh relative to the amoupt of the physical libration 
of the moon. 259 complete measures of 117 double stars 
have been taken during this year with the great equatorial 
A second set of observations of six of the satellites of 


Saturn has been completed. These comprise thirty measures 
of the co-ordinates of Titan, twenty of Rhea, fourteen of 
Iapelui, fourteen of Dione, twelve of Tethys, and two of 
Enceladus, Tl^sun's chromosphere had been observed and 
delineated on twenty-two days. Eight measures of the difference 
of ihe R A of Venus and X Geminorum, and seven of the differ¬ 
ence of declination, were taken at the time of their conjunction. 
Preparations are being made for observations of the planet Mars 
at its approaching opposition, with a view to the determination 
of solar parallax. For this purpose the director has devised a 
new form of micrometer capable of measuring with the requi¬ 
site exactness distances to the extent of forty minutes of arc. 
If this instrument, realises his expectations he thinks it may 
supersede Bessel's heliometer. It may properly be called a 
duplex hehomett'r-eytpuee. The director suggests the advisability 
of now printing the Proceedings of the Observatory. 

A STATUE has been erected at Nancy by public subscription, 
to Mathieu de Domhosk, the creator of the Roville experimen¬ 
tal farm, and one of the earliest scientific agriculturists of France, 
fie was born at Nancy on July 30, 1777 

The Prussian Government lias ordered Berlin to be con¬ 
nected with Hamburg by a subterranean telegraph, in order to 
avoid perturbations during thunderstorms, which have been very 
frequent this spring. Similar measures will be adopted for 
other large towns in Germany 

M Gauthier Villars has published in Paris a volume of 
logarithms, containing tables for all numbers from o to 
434,000,000,000 with twelve decimals, by M Namur, secre¬ 
tary of the Fcole Moyenne of Thum-on-Sambre (Belgium) 
This wonderful volume, selling at three francs, has been printed 
by order of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Belgium. 

On Wednesday, June 27, the Harveiau Oral ion at the Royal 
College of Physicians was delivered by Dr Sieveking The 
orator vindicated the claim-, of Harvey as the true discoverer 
of the circulation of the blood, the merit of winch had been last 
year publicly ascribed by Lhe Italians to their countryman 
Andrea Cesalpino 

Liuhtinit experiments with guimmc machines are being tried 
dally at the Palais de lTndustne, in Paris The area of the 
building is 2 \ acres, Lhe elevaLion uf tool ‘)5 feet. This immense 
space has been lighted d glot no , with Lwu electric lustres each 
composed of six electric lamps. The motive power required is 
fifly-horse power, and the remits arc very ■ itisfactory, although it 
has not been stated whether Lhey arc superior to those of the Alli¬ 
ance system, and JablodikolTelectiic candle The Grent Northern 
Railway Company regularly use electric lamps for their luggage 
room The Paris-Lyons Railway is preparing an experiment for 
the illumination of the whole of the large Paris s *\tion. All 
these experiments are conducted with thfc intention of testing 
several electric systems, in order to obtain an immense lighting 
power for the 1878 international exhibition. 

Town Councils are seldom noted for either their intelligence 
or their foresight. We are glad to find, howevci, there 19 at 
least one exception, in the Exeter Town Council, who have 
decided to postpone the purchase of their town gas-works, "on 
account of the success of the electric light, and the probability 
of its superseding gaa." This Is creditable to, the Exeter Coun¬ 
cillors, who, we believe, have been the first public body in this 
country to recognise the value nf this latest application of electri¬ 
city. We hope their expectations will be fulfilled. 

A Roman correspondent of the Times, writing with reference 
to the shower of sand which occurred at Rome on June 23 , sends a 
translation of ihe remarks of Father Joseph Lais, published in the 
Voce della Veriih — 11 The rain of sand continued although to a 
smaller extent, on the 2jfd of June, on which day the heavens 
were deeply overttst. The" sand fell in small perfectly spherical 
masses of about 1 -25,000th of an inch in diameter, at a maxt ■ 
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mum. , It would appear that vesicular vapour, by the action of 
the wind, had cemented the grains of sand so as to form globules, 
analogously lo what we see on a larger scale in the formation of 
hail Wc are entitled to assert this seeing the speedy disaggre¬ 
gation of these globules into grains of sand, when brought into 
contact with a little drop of water in the held of a microscope 
The fall on the 22nd wns so abundant in Rome that from the 
amount, o 25 gramme, gathered on an earthenware disc of 30 
centimetres in radius, wc argue a fall of nut less than eight 
quintals per square kilometre " The correspondent lnmsclf 
writes “ 1 am by no means satisfied that the ram was of sand 
and water. The drops on my drawing paper were easily absoibed 
by a pocket-handkerchief, and left no stain on the paper , but my 
drawing still bears many stains from drops which apparently I 
had not touched Since then I have washed the sky over with 
them, and have afterwards sluiced the surface of the paper with 
water from a sponge , yet there they remain If sand they be, 
that material appears to have a most unusually tenacious affinity 
for the paper. If the drops vierc of sand and pure water I 
should expect Lo find that as soon as the water had evaporated, 
the aantl would no longer adhere to the paper and lint tire spots 
would no longer he on my drawing " 

TllE Melbourne Argus informs us that on May 11 the tide rose 
from five to eight feet on the eastern coast of New Zealand, and 
thaL at Sydney and Newcastle, on the New South Wales coast, 
the tide also rose above iLs usual height, though in a less marked I 
degree It wall be noted that the great earthquake-wave which 
did so much damage to the coast towns of Peru occuircd on 
May io, the time of propagation of the wave from Peru to New 
Zealand being, however, not yet precisely stated 

Signor Glssi, Lhe celebrated African explorer, while pio- 
ceeding to the Lake District, had nil his scientific instruments 
and baggage burnt. 

MESSHS MacmII LAN AND Co have in the press, and will 
shortly publish, a translation of Fleischer's Volumetric Analysis 
In this work Lhe auiliur’s ann is lo sys'CTnatise Lhe ^volumetric 
processes A general scheme of analysis without previous sepa¬ 
ration of liases is also a feature of the work The translation is 
made by Mr Patlison Muir of Lhe Owens College. The trans¬ 
lator has added a few notes and supplementary methods. 

THttlatesl news from Yeniseisk announces the passage through 
this place of MM Wiggins and Schwanenberg, on their way 
towards the north. Capt Wiggins goes towards his steamer, 
which has wintered at Zureika, and after having taken on board 
the tallow he proposes to export, he will return, vid the Kara 
Sea to England M. Schwanenberg proposes to undertake an 
exploration of the graphite mines of the Yeniseisk district, and 
to take a cargo of graphite to Europe. There is, however, little 
hope that this latter project will be realised. 

We arc glad to Ieam from the Annual Report of the New 
Russian (Bessarabian) Society of Naturalists that this young 
scientific body has displayed during the past year great activity. 
The following are lhe moie important papers published by the 
society —O/i the famdy of ephemerides from the stand.point of 
the Darwinian theory, and on the metamorphoses of axolotls, by 
Prof Mechnikoff ; the theory of chlorophyll, by Prof. Wolkoff, 
the algolic fauna of the Black Sea, by M. Rlshavy ; on the 
laws of distribution of electricity on surfaces, by Prof. Umoff. 
The society has, moreover, carried on a considerable number of 
scientific explorations in various parts of Russia, and has con¬ 
tinued the publication of a cryptogamic herbarium of RusBia 

1 Ht application of new materials for paper stock which has 
occupied so much attention of late seemi to have attracted some 
notice In the Philadelphia Exhibition last year. From Jamaica 


bamboo was perhaps the most important paper-making plant 
exhibited Of the young bamboo stems, which are the best for 
the purpose, a very laTge supply, it is said, could be annually, 
by systematic cuttings or croppings, furnished from plants 
nourishing in the humid parts of the island. It seems that the 
American paper manufacturers have also wished to make experi¬ 
ments with bamboo with the view, if possible, of introducing 
it into the American trade, so that, owing to the proximity of 
Jamaica to the United States, it is supposed that the supply of 
bamboo may eventually form an article of trade between the two 
countiics 

The additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during the 
past week include two Pig-tailed Monkeys (Macacus nemestn - 
ttus) from Java, a Black Leopard [Felts pa?<ius) from India, two 
Argus Pheasants (Argus g^anf/us), a Vieillot’s Pheasant (Eu- 
plocamus vinllotft) from Malacca, presented by Sir Harry St. 
George Ord, C.B. , a North American Reindeer (Rattgifir 
tarandm) from Newfoundland, presented by Capt. Edmund 
Fraser, 60th Royal Rifles, a Javan Chevrotam ( Tragulus 
javameus) from Java, presented by Mr William Trent, an 
African Cobra (A Fain haje) from tire Cape of Good Hope, pre¬ 
sented by Mr Eustace Pillans \ a Hawk-headed Tarrot ( Derop - 
tyus aciipitnnus) from Brazil, purchased , ten Amherst Pheasants 
(Thaumalea amherstuc) l two Temminck’s Tragopans (Ceriorms 
temmtnckn ), twenty Common Boas (Boa constnetor) y born in the 
Gardens 

UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Oxl tiRU.- -The following gentlemen were, on Saturday, June 
30, elected, after open competition, to demyships in Natural 
Science nt Magdalen College ■—Mr J F. Heyes, of Liverpool 
College, Mr R V Jackson, of Clifton College; Mr G A. 
Buckmaster, of Christ’s Hospital and St George’s Hospital, 
London , Proxime accessit, Mr A. M Jackson, Magdalen Col¬ 
lege School, unattached student These demyslups are of the 
value of 95/ per annum, and tenable for five years from the 
date of election 

Bristol —The first session of University College terminated 
on the 30th ult without any special ceremony of prize-day or 
commemoration The result of the work of this the first year 
must be considered very satisfactory, for in spite of several senoua 
disadvantages, the lateness of the arrangements and appoint¬ 
ments of last autumn, and the inconvenience of the crowded 
temporary premises, upwards of four hundred students have been 
enrolled. This number exceeds that of the first year of either 
the Newcastle or Leeds Colleges of Science, or of the Owens 
College. Lectures have also been delivered at Stroud in connec¬ 
tion with the clothworkers 1 industry in the departments of textile 
fabrics and chemistry. Prof Rowley has also delivered a course 
of lectures in literature at Bridgewater. Most of the courses of 
instruction only extended until Easter, when several of the tem¬ 
porary appointments expired. In consequence of this arrange¬ 
ment the numbers attending the classes in the third term has not 
been so great as in the preceding. The chemical laboratory has 
been in full swine, and evening practical classes have been added 
since Easter. The only reappointments hitherto concluded are 
the professorships of chemisLry and modern literature, the lec¬ 
tureship in experimental physics, and the aailstant lectureship in 
chemistry. The other reappointments are held over until the 
election of a principal, which will take place during the present 
month. It is understood that there are sixty candidates lor this 
important post No provision has yet been made for a lecture¬ 
ship in engineering. 

St Andrews. —We understand that ProMKischer, the pre¬ 
sent occupant of the chair of mathematics 111 the University of 
St, Andrews, has made application to the University Court of 
St. Andrews for leave to resign hn choir on a retiring allowance. 
As the necessary arrangements will most probably be completed 
during the present summer vacation, a new appointment will 
fall to be made before the opening of the session in the United 
College in November next. The patronage of the chair belongs 
to the Crown, 
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Taunton College School- —In reference to our article op 
Taunton College School, Mr. C. F< Baiun, of Heaton Moor, 
Stockport, writes that science was taught at that school before Mr. 
Tuckwell’s time. Mr. Bahin forwards us a prospectus of the 
school for the year i860, and what position was allotted to science 
at that time in the school may be inferred from the fact that 
“ Physical Science" comes in as the last subject in llie General 
Department after Fortification, that no menuon is made of it in 
the Classical Department, and that 11 Monthly Lectures on 
General and Scientific Subjects are given during the winter 
season ; and in summer, occasional excursions, with a view to 
the practically illustrating the vinous branches of Natural History, 
are taken in one of the weekly half-holidays." This is exactly Lhe 
state of things we have alt along protested against, and which Mr. 
Tuckwell has managed so successfully to remedy in the case of 
the Taunton School. 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 

Reale Istituta Lombardo di Saenze e Letttre. Rendiconti, vol 
X., fasc ix and x —On the equation of Lhe eikosnhedron in Lhe 
resolution of equations of the fifth degree, by M Klein —Further 
notices and observations on the comets of 1S77, by M Schia¬ 
parelli.—On the morphological nature of distigma, by M, Maggi 
—Case of fracture of Lhe neck and diaphysis ol the femur, by M. 
Scarenzlo.—The comhustibiliLy of tobaccos, by M. Cantoni — 
S trail graphical observations on the Province of Pavia, by M. 
Taramelli —Experimental researches on heteiogencsis, by MM 
Maggi and Cantom —On the relative length of the index and 
ring hnger cf the human hand, by M, Manlegazza 

Fasc xt. — Contributions to the morphology of Amplnzonella, 
by M, Maggi —On the Arachntda of Greece, by M Paveai —On 
the tension of induced electricity, by M. Macaluso —The albu¬ 
minous matter of urine, by M, Pellogio —On the relative and 
specific weight of the cerebellum and lhe arch of the cranium, by 
MM, Colombo and IVzi 

SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London 

Chemical Society, June tfi — Dr. Gladstone in the chair 
The president announced lhe following grams from Lhe Research 
Fund of the Society Dr Wright, 50/ , Mr Nelson, 25 1 , Mr. 
C. William^, 25/ , Mr G. Harrow, 10 1 The following papers 

were read - On diamyl, by If. Gnmshaw. This substance was 
prepared by the action of sodium on amyl bromide It boils at 
lfio 0 . A chloride and acetate were obiained and investigated. 
By the action of caustic potash on the acetate, two alcohols were 
formed boiling at 202° and 212° On oxidation acids were 
formed,—On the aciiun at a high temperature of certain volatile 
metallic chlorides on certain hydrocarbons, by Watson .Smith 
a. The author investigates the action of antimony trichloride, and 
tin tetrachloride on naphlhahn, benzene, and toluene, when these 
substances are severally passed in the state of vapour through 
red hot tubes. Benzene and tin tetrachloride gave a very large 
yield of diphenyl in one distillation. Toluene and antimony 
trichloride gave oils boiling at 270 —320°. Naphthahn and 
antimony trichloride 77 grm. of the former yielded 24 2 grm of 
yellow crystalline lsudmaphLhyl, with tin tetrachloride, in addition 
to a large yield of isodinaphthyl, a reddish oil, and a citron 
yellow powder were obtained b Isodinaphthyl sulphu-acids and 
salts with certain other derivatives ; the a and 0 sulpho-acids 
Were prepared, also an oxydinapthyl, a nitro-substituLion pro¬ 
duct, and a cyanogen derivative, c A new dinaphthyl In the 
purification of crude isodinaphihyl by petroleum spirit, a line red 
Solution was obtained ; from this the author succeeded in separat¬ 
ing three substances melting at 75", 147°, and 253“; the latter is 
probably Lessen and Otto’s polymeric dmaphthyl, lhe second 
is an isomeric dmaphthyl already obtained by Lossen, the first is 
a new isomeric dinaphthyl,—On the action of alkaline oxalates 
on the earLhy carbonates, and of solutions of alkaline carbonates 
on the earthy oxalates, by Watson brmih The author having 
observed that when a solution of ammonium oxalate was brought 
into contact with chalk or powdered marble, an ammoniacal 
odour at once became apparent, has carefully measured the extent 
of ihii and similar reactions —Note on thalhous platinocyanide, 
byR J Fnswell and A. J Greenaway. In 1871 one of the authors 
silted that the above substance was colourless, but Lhat a compound 
of it with thalhous carbonate crystallised id dark red needles 
reflecting a green metallic lustre. Cant^ngen having confused the 
two BUbU&nces and Btated Lhat thalhous platinocyanide crystallised 
in blood red needles, the authors have re-investigated the question, 


and fully confirmed the statements made in 1871, —On crystal¬ 
lised barium silicate, by E. W. Prevast- Pisani having stated 
that this substance crystallises in barium hydrate reagent bottles, 
the author has examined similar crystals, and finds that they 
consist of barium hydrate —A note on ancthol and its homo- 
Jogues, by W. H Perkin. * Methylparoxyphenylacryhc acid, 
when boiled m a bulb tube, furnishes a distillate, consisting of 
an oil with the formula C„H 10 O, which on oxidation yields 
apparently anisic acid Methylpiroxyphenylcrotonic acid yields 
ancthol, methylparoxyphenylangelic acid yields a similar sub- 
slance —Note on persulj^hocyamc acid, by R. W. Atkinson, 
Japan. The author discusses the constitution of the above sub¬ 
stance, and after investigating various silver and mercury com¬ 
pounds, concludes that tile formula, proposed by Glutz is probably 
correct —On the oxidation products of the aloin 5 ?, by A TiJden, 
D Sc BarbaJoin and socalom when oxidised by potassium 
dichromate and sulphuric acid, yield a yellowish substance, 
which the author proposes to call aloxanthin, having the formula 
C 1)S H 1() O fl This substance, when treated with fuming nitric 
aud, yields a yellow nitro-acid, having the properties of afoetic 
acid. 

Geological Society, June 6 —Prof, P. Martin Duncan, 
V R S , president, in the chair —The Rev. Charles Leach, 
William May, John W, Myer>\ and John Fletcher Pagen, were 
elected fellows of lhe Society The following communications 
were read . On the rank and affinities in Lhe reptilian class of the 
AIosasanndfi\ Gervam, by Prof K, Owen, C B , F R b The 
author stated that while the Mosasaurians had been originally 
re'erred to the Cdacea by Camper, then Lo Crocodiha by Faujas 
de St Fond, and to the Lacerlilia by Cuvier, Prof Cope had 
recently thought he recognised in them Ophidian affinities, 
spoken of them as "sea-serpents," and formed of them an order 
called Pylhonomorpha lie then discussed in detail the various 
characters presented by the remains of these animals The dis¬ 
tinctive characters did'not appear to the author to he sufficient 
for ordinal rank, and with P Gervais he regarded the Mosa- 
ssuiruke as a family of Lacertilia equivalent to the Iguanodontidsc 
and Mcgalo5aurid L c in Lhe order Dmosauria. The order Lacer 
Lilia among reptiles, being equivalent to the order Carnivora or 
Ferae among MammaL, Lhe Mosasaunaua would be Lhe equi¬ 
valents of Lhe seals in Lhe latter —Note on lhe occurience of lhe 
remains of Ilycenarttos in the red crag of Suffolk, by Trof 
William Henry Flower, F U.S. lhe traces of HytEnanto* , 
described by the aulhor in this paper, consist of a right and a 
left first upper molar, which were obtained from the Red Crag 
of Waldnngfield, and are so much alike, that but for the former 
being rather more worn, they might have belonged to the same 
animal On companion these teeth were found to show no 
appreciable difference from ihe corresponding teeth of the 
original specimen of IlyiCrtar ctos sivalcnsu from the Sewalik 
Hills, and hence Lhe author did not venture to regard them 
as representing a species disLinct from the Indian one.— 
On the remains of Hyp±odon y Fortheus , and Ichthyodeites from 
British cretaceous strata, with descriptions of new species, by E 
I ulley Newton, F G S , of ILM. Geological Survey — On the 
precarbonilcrous rocks of Charnwood Forest, Part I , by the 
Kev. L Hill, FGS, and the Rev T G Bonney, F.G.S. 

1 he authors described a mass of slates, grits, and volcanic 
breccia 1 -, accompanied by some knolls and dykes of syenite, 
spread over a space of about fifty square miles. They showed 
that the patches marked on the Survey Map as greenstone of 
Pardon, Birchwood, and Buck Hill, except a very small portion 
of the laLter, are really altered rock ; that the syenite knoll of 
Bawdon Castle cames a mass of breccia m its centre; and that 
the area of syenite in Bradgate House Woods must be enlarged. 
Several writers have noticed that part of the porphyntic region 
of Lhe north-west comer is altered rock The auLhora showed 
that there is in it no Igneous rock at all, and that the same u 
the case with every one of the smaller patches marked as 
porphyry on the Survey Map. All are volcanic breccias, allies, 
or agglomerate^, some of enortnuus size. The extent to which 
volcanic materials enter into the rocks of Lhe district is remark¬ 
able The authors endeavoured to correlate the stratified rocks, 
and adduced evidence to prove lhat the pebble and ash-beds of 
Forest Gate, the gnt and pebble-beds of the Hanging Rocks 
the similar beds in Lhe grounds of Mr. A Elbe, at Swithland, 
and the quartzites of Bradgatc Stable Quarry, Groby Pool, and 
Steward's Hay Spring, form one horizon ; the slate breccias of 
Blores Hill, Bradgatc, Ulverscroft Mill, Markfield, Bardon, and 
High Towen, a second ; thft coarse ash-beds of BeaadifT, Chitter- 
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man IIilL, Timberwood Hill, and the Monastery, a third ; and the 
quartzose rocks of Charley Wood, Charley, the Old Reservoir, 
and Blackbrook, a fourth. Hence they showed that the beds 
are considerably dislocated near the syenites, which removes the 
main objection which previous writers have urged against these 
being intrusive ; and they described the evidence they have 
obtained as to this being their real nature This evidence in¬ 
cluded the description of actual contacts of igneous and sedi¬ 
mentary rock seen at two points in the wood south of Bradgale 
House, and at a third in Uradgate Park. They propose, in a 
continuation of the paper, to touch upon the faults, and to de¬ 
scribe in greater detail the microscopic structure of the rocks 

Photographic Society, June 12—T< Glaisher, F R,S , 
president, in the chair —A paper was lead by Mr J R Sawyer 
on the action of light, temperature, and atmosphere upon pig¬ 
mented sensitive tissues , showing that when once the action of 
light had been set up upon the sensitive pigmented tissue (used 
in carbon work) the same action was continued in darkness and 
exclusion from the atmosphere , by this action an increased 
power and facility of producing large numbers of the same sub¬ 
ject was obtained , as also the possibility of producing different 
tones of coloured pigments, by this important discovery, which 
the paper described, -A paper by Mr Herbert R Berkeley— 
notes on the theory and practice of emulsion processes--was 
read, relating to the use of /111c bromide in emulsions — Capt 
Abney, R J'. , F R S , followed with a note giving the details 
and results of his own investigations upon the same subject — 
Mr R W Thomas, F.C S , read a note on the nitrate of silver 
bath 

V IENNA 

Imperial Academy of Sciences, March 8 —On some 
reactions of amido-acids on the copper salts of leucin, tyro- 
sin, asparflgin acid, and glutamin acid, on the dissolving power 
of amldo-auds for cupric oxide In alkaline liquid, by M. 
Hofmeister —On a modification in the determination of vapour 
densities, by MM Goldschmidt and ( lamician —Further ex¬ 
periments on galvanic expansion, by M Kxncr The don- 
gallons through the galvanic current were not markedly dif¬ 
ferent from those which would arise from b^at developed by the 
current ; the differences did not amount to three per cent of the 
whole expansion, and were partly positive, partly negative. 
Hence the author pronounces against a galvanic expansion —On 
the truth-apparatus m frogs and llicir larva?, by M Wajgel — 
Description of a steerable flying machine in form of an eagle, by 
M Grois - - The fossil biyoroa of the Austro-Hungarian miocene, 
by M Manroni —On cosmic vulcanism, by M Tscbermak. He 
thinks the hypothesis most applicable to it is that winch explains 
volcanic phtnomena on the earth by gases and vapours, which 
have been held absorbed in ihc supposed liquid interior, but 
developed in the gradual solidification. — On point systems in 
rational space curves of the fourth older, by M Weyr —On 
polypes and jelly fishes of the Adriatic, by M Claus —On 
Sagartm fj oglodylts Gosse, by M v lleider—On diffusion of 
gases through clay cells, by M, Puluj He finds, inter alui l 
that water vapour diffuses more quickly than air (and here con¬ 
tradicts Dufour’s statement that dry air diffuses more quickly 
ihan moist) Vapours diffuse approximately in inverse ratio of 
the fourlli root of their densities. 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, June 25.—M. Pehgot in the chair — 
The following papers were read —On the neat liberated by 
chemical combinations in the gaseous state; anhydrous acid 
and water, by M Bertbclot —On the equivalent of organic 
compounds, by M Berlhelot —On a new antbophyllite of 
Bamle, in Noiway, by M. Des Cloizeaux. Antbophyllite (in 
this specimen) presents new similarities to amphiboles ; like 
them, it may contain a lai'ge proportion of aluminium (twelve per 
cent ) in varieties of homogeneous appearance, and it has a 
marked tendency to pseudomorphism —Reply to observa¬ 
tions of M, Mouchez (continued), by M Villarceau—On an 
apparatus called a central obturator-inflamer, capable of adapta¬ 
tion to all cartridge®, by M Cosson The irflamer is a cyhndro- 
comcal case forming an air chamber, in which the priming 
explodes ; the gases are distributed by slits in the top of it The 
obLurator is a convex sheet iron shield with serrated border, and 
a central hole for the inflamer. The combination is placed in 
the socket of the cartridge, and the obturator then flattened, 
so as to firmly and hermetically close the base Among other 
advantages, it is claimed to Improve the range, increase the 
penetration, diminish recoil, and preserve the [cartridge sockets 


intact.—H M. Don Pedro d J Alcantara was elected foreign 
associate in room of the late M. Ehrenberg. He obtained 
thirty-nine votes, M Van Beneden one.—On the state of the 
vines of Mezel, near Clermont Ferrand, according to a report 
of M Truchot, by M, Aubergier —Anthogenests in BubterTa- 
nean pucerons of the Gramineee, by M. Lichtenstein.—On a 
means of avoiding the resonance of the seventh minor harmonic 
of the fundamental in the series of grave cords of the piano, 
by M Dice. The damper (which is the cause) is allowed to 
act in its ordinary place, but it moves, simultaneously, a lever 
having at its upper end a second damper, which touches the 
cord at a quarter of its length, and causes resonance of the 
double octave, destroying completely that of the defective 
triple minor Reventh —Historical remarks on the theory of 
moUun of one or several bodies, of constant or variable 
formn, 111 an incompressible fluid, &c (continued), by M. 
Bjerknes - -New method of elimination of arbitrary func¬ 
tions, by M Munch.—On a solar spot observed during the 
month of June, 1877, by M Taechini —On the 3rd a small spot 
(the only one) appeared in the east, and gradually enlarged to 
40s , by the 7th continuing of this size (some small spots which 
presently appeared with it evei changing) till it was near the 
border on the 13th On the 14th, when projection and photo¬ 
graphy revealed liaidly a trace of Lhe group, the spectroscope 
discovered very lively chromospheric flames , higher up, several 
oblique fragments, evidently Irum violent eruption, eruption 
flames on the right, and lastly, a nebulous chromospheric mass, 
well illuminated and slightly divergent There was constant 
commotion of matter The case is cited as against M Janssen'fa 
view —On a glass of phosphate of lime, by M Sidot. It is per¬ 
fectly transparent, very refrmgent, (index 1 525), can be cut like 
ordinary glass, is dissolved by oxidts of cobalt and chromium, is 
not attacked by cold acids, but is attacked by boiling acids and 
by potash, is not attacked by hydrofluoric acid —On the dis¬ 
sociation of carburets by means of palladium wire, nnd on the 
relation of these facts with actions ot presence or catalytic phe¬ 
nomena, by M Coquilhun. To analyse carburets with palladium 
wire Lliere must be enough oxygen to work complete combuaLion of 
the constituent carbon and hydrogen.—On the determination of 
potash, by M. Camot —On the mckelised iron of Santa Catha* 
rma, in Brazil, by M. Guignet The bed is now exhausted, it 
is thought to have been a meteorite with weight not under 25,000 
kilogs (theOvifiik block was 20,000 kilogs , and so was that of 
Durango, Mexico, found in 1805) The last portions had very 
little nickel —Description of several minerals, by M. Pisam.— 
Reply to objections raised by M Naudin against the project of 
an interior sea in Algeria, by M. Roudaire —Investigation ot the 
free acids of gastric juice, by M Richet Pure gastric juice con¬ 
tains almost only mineral or similar acids, oigamc acids in¬ 
crease when, left to itself, it ferments. Aliments increase by 20, 
50, and even 70 percent., the acidity of liquids in the stomach. 
The mineral acid continues predominant so long as there Is no 
putiefaction. — On lymph as an agent of propagation ot vaccinal 
infection, by M Raynaud. The observations are somewhat dis¬ 
cordant, but the virulence of lymph from a vaccinated region is 
demonstrated —On the pebbles of a hill near Vailly, in the 
department of Aisne, by M Robert. 
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THE «INFLEXIBLE " 

T HE question which has been raised respecting the 
stability of the Inflexible , important as it is with 
reference to that ship, leads to very much wider and 
more general considerations. It is already known that 1 
the same principle, or want of principle, which has 
brought doubt upon the one ship appears also in the 
Ajax and the Agamemnon , and is to be reproduced in 
the only ship of much size or importance which the 
Government purpose commencing during the present 
year. But even in this succession of large and costly 
ships we gee probably but the beginning of a system 
which, having thus received countenance and sanction in 
the highest quarters in this country, may not improbably 
become extended over the navies of the world. We 
propose, therefore, to explain to our readers the nature 
of the question itself and the manner in which it has 
arisen. 

And as an essential preliminary we will first explain what 
is meant by the terms “ stability" and “ curve of stability w 
For the purpose of this elementary explanation it will be 
sufficient to take the case of a ship floating in still water. 
In Fig. i, which represents the transverse section of a 
ship taken through the centre of gravity, m represents 
the mctacentre, G the centre of gravity, and r, the centre 
of buoyancy, w L being the water-line when the ship is in 
an upright position. Supposing the ship to be inclined 
through an angle of Q degrees from that position by an 
external force, and W A L X to become the new water-line ; 
she will now tend to return to the upright position with a 
lighting force equal to her total weight or displacement, 
acting with Lhe leverage of o z, and therefore equal to 
w X G z. This is obviously the case, because while the 
ship is held in the inclined position her weight will be 
acting downwards through G in the direction of G H, 
which is perpendicular to the water's surface, Wj L l7 and 
her buoyancy, which may be supposed to act collectively 
through its centre of buoyancy, n 1P will be pushing up¬ 
wards through the line fi f m, and therefore the righting 
effect will be that of the two forces (weight and buoyancy, 
which are alike) acting at the opposite ends of the lever, 
G z, as previously stated. It is equally certain that in all 
ordinary forms of ship G z will be changed in length as 
the ship's angle of Inclination is changed, and if we 
calculate its lengths for a series of angles, and set up 
the lengths so obtained as ordinates along a base line on 
which abscissae are measured off to represent the angles 
of inclination, we can draw a curve line through the 
points so obtained, and thus form what is called a 11 curve 
of stability." The first instance on record of this being 
done for an actual ship or design is that given in a paper 
f * 0 n the Stability of Monitors under Canvas," read in 
1868 at the Institution of Naval Architects, and published 
In their Transactions, and in several other places. After 
stating the amount of stability which certain rigged 
monitors would have under given p on di lions, and showing 
that the maximum stability, and even the vanishing sta¬ 
bility was reached in them at moderate angles of inclina* 
Vol. xvi. —No, 402 


tion, Mr. Reed said : “It must be obvious that the danger 
to be apprehended by these monitors when under canvas 
is very great ; and when we think that they are liable at 
any moment to be overtaken by sudden gusts of wind, 
and that if they are heeled over beyond 8 deg. or 10 deg., 
the further they go the less resistance they ofTer to being 
capsised, their unfitness to carry sail must be quite 
evident," 

The curve of stability was next constructed in the case 
of the Captain , immediately before her loss, and from a 
report by Mr Barnes, one of the present Admiralty 
constructors, we take the following —“We assume that 
the side plating on the poop and forecastle has been 
so damaged Lhat the ship may be considered a ngged 
monitor with a free-board of about 6 ft At that draught 
(25 ft. and \ an inch) with an inclination of 14 deg , the 
gunwale on the immersed side is level with the water, but 
the stability of the ship notwithstanding goes on incieas¬ 
ing until an inclination of 2i deg. is reached As Mr. 
Reed has pointed out in his paper (quoted above) on 
rigged monitors, with a pressure of canvas which would 
incline the ship to say 8 deg , the inclination of the ship 
to the surface of the wave may reach about 34 deg (in 
this case) befoie the ship would upset. As this angle is 
large we do not consider that even with the sides of 
the poop and forecasLle destroyed, the Captain would be 
unsafe." 

The above cases are both those of rigged ships, which 
the Inflexible can scarcely be considered, although it 
must be acknowledged that, r aB designed, she earned a 
considerable spread of canvas on two masts, and the pre¬ 
sent proposals—which we understand have been made— 
to diminish the spread of sail at all times, and to do away 
with it altogether in war time, are no doubt consequences 
of recent discoveries respecting the stability, or want of 
stability, of the ship with the unarmoured ends badly 
injured. After what has passed, however, we must accept 
the Inflexible as a mastless ship in time of war, and there¬ 
fore a ship which can do with less stability than rigged 
ships require. In order to illustrate the nature and 
character of these curves we copy, in Fig 2, a figure 
from Mr. Thearle’s valuable work on “ Theoretical Naval 
Architecture," 1 in which he has grouped half-a-dozen 
curves which may be regarded as types of various kinds 
of curves of statical stability which occur in practice, 
viz. — 

A A lofty-sided troop-ship, carrying sail. 

B Do. Do. 

C. A broadside iron-clad frigate. Do 

D. A turret-ship with high freeboard, Do 

E A low freeboard iron-clad gun-vessel, not 
carrying sad. 

F\ A breastwork monitor, Do. 

To facilitate comparison, we have added to Fig. 2 dotted 
lines showing the rtability of the Captain as ascertained 
at the Admiralty just before her loss. The curve marked 
a shows the stability when the ship is fully stored and 
provisioned, and with the proper complement of coals on 
board with the poop and forecastle water-tight and assist¬ 
ing stability. The curved refers,to the ship under the 
same conditions, except that the poop and forecastle are 
supposed to be so damaged a? not to assist stability. It 
will be observed that aldiough Mr. Barnes considered 

1 Published by Collins, Sons, and Co., In lha "Advanced Science Series ” 
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the ship safe even when she had only the stability shown as to contribute nothing to the ship’s stability that the 
by d, the ship actually Cdpsised when she had the larger Admiralty officers calculated and stated (as above quoted 
amount shown by curve a t the two curves being the same from Mr, Barnes’ report) the ship’s stability with the poop 
up to about 20 deg. of inclination, but the latter showing and forecastle destroyed. But the reader should carefully 
much greater stability both in amount and in range after observe that as these unarmoured ends were wholly 
that amount of inclination was passed. Mr, Barnes no situated in the Captain at a height of six feet above the 
doubt expected that the ship would never be pressed water, their destruction to any extent whatever could not 


under canvas enough to endanger her, but the event 


showed that in matters of this kind the measure of safety 
must be ample, and that we must not trust to the chapter 
of accidents for the security of our men-of-war against 
capsising. 


affect the ship’s stability at small angles of inclination ; 

and in point of fact by looking at the dotted 
curves in Fig. 2 we see that the stability is 
the same whether these ends exist intact or 
not up to an angle of about 22 deg., for up 
to that point the two curves are identical. 
At that angle of inclination the poop and 
forecastle enter the water, and the curve of 

--- stability declines much more rapidly when 

they are mjuied than when they are unin¬ 
jured. In the cases of the Devastation, 
Thunderer , and some other ships, there was 
a different arrangement, and one less favour¬ 
able to stability, for in them the forecastle 
(not the poop) was sunk, so to speak, down 
into the armour, so as to reach to within a 
foot or two of the water’s surface. In such 
cases, of course, the curve of stability, with 
the unarmoured ends injured, begins to 
decline earlier than if the forecastle stood wholly above 
the armoured side as in the Captain's case; but the 
Devastation class are all unmasted ships, and therefore 
subject to no pressure of canvas, so that much less 


Tig .2 


We are now in a position to explain the case of the stability was required in them than in the Captain and 
Inflexible up to the point at present attained in the dis- other rigged ships. 

cussion, but in order to understand it the reader must The Inflexible class of vessels differ from all the ships 
take clearly into his mind certain differences between her previously named in a very marked manner, for in her 

the ends are entirely unar- 

t** moured (excepting as regards 

Typical Curvet of Statical Stability. , , , , . 

a horizontal deck lying seven 
feet below water), and while 
Tig. 2 the forecastle, and poop, where 

! j#« ^-^ it exists, in the other ships 

yr , named are comparatively 

/ \ —& -short, in her they occupy 

/ I yA\ -two-thirds the length of the 

: N. ship—one-third at each end. 

^ A/ ; Nv \ The central part of the ship, 

yT / * A' 1 j xl i one-third in length, is alone 

A / yr ' ; 1 rv ; \ armoured with side armour, 

/ \Aj? _! N \J ; n. \I 1 and therefore in considering 

ir / AAA ^i n. !\ i the stability during an action, 

/ / 1 ' : n. i \ \ ; we may suppose that two- 

^ ; i j\\ i thirds of the ship’s length, 

AAr' * i \j viz., the two wholly unar- 

j I N S. i ; moured ends, are destroyed, 

? •- vf - jp —^- y — hr- -^ destr °y ed that ,a in lhe sen « 

in which Mr. Barnes obvi- 

and all previous ships as regards the relations of the ously used the phrase in the case of the Captain; or, in 
armoured and unarmoured parts. In the case of the other words, so broken and damaged by shot or shell as to 
Captain we had a ship with armour rising to a uniform let the sea flow freely in and out of them, and therefore to 
height of six feet above the water from stem to stern, and possess no stability to help in keeping the ship upright. In 
above this armour at one end a forecastle and at the Figs.3 and 4 we have, illustrated, the Inflexible injured in 
other end a poop, both of these being of thin iron and this manner. One of the contentions of the Admiralty is 
nnarmoured. It was in view, no doubt, of these an- that these ends cannot be injured during an action to this 
armoured ends being liable to be so injured In action extent; but whatever the Admiralty officers may now 
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assert In this respect, it is clear that in the case of the 
Captain, they thought this amount of injury possible, and 
it is equally clear from the quotations given by Mr. 
Goschen in Parliament, that they thought the same of the 
Inflexibly when they proposed that she should be built, 
and thought this, notwithstanding the introduction of 
certain cork-filled chambers and other sub-divisions upon 
which they now seem disposed to rely for the ship’s safety. 
We may add that even during the present controversy, 
Mr. Barnaby has published figures which assume the 
total annihilation of the ends, and if they can be totally 
annihilated it is clear they may be so far injured as to 
lose all buoyancy and stability. We may confidently 
assume, therefore, that the ends can be so far wounded 
and damaged as to cease to help the ship's stability, and 
therefore to leave her wholly dependent upon the citadel 
for the power of keeping from capsizing. In Fig. 3 
we have shown several large injuries, such as we may 
assume modern shells are fully capable of indicting, 
merely to help the reader to get clear ideas on the 
subject. 


The question now at issue really is, therefore, what 
amount of stability has the ship (by virtue of the citadel) 
with the ends thus injured ? The Times and Mr. Reed say 
that careful calculations which have been made show that 
she has none, or next to none. Hitherto the Admiralty 
have refrained from saying how much they claim for 
her. They say that the Times and Mr Reed are entirely 
wrong in their calculations, and that the ship really has 
abundant stability for all purposes of safety, and they 
appeal to a model which is at the Admiralty to prove 
this. Let us say at once no model can possibly prove 
anything of the kind ; the model must be weighted and 
arranged entirely to represent the results of calculations, 
and it is these results which should be clearly, and fully, 
and authoritatively stated. The Government have laid 
certain papers on the table of the House of Commons, 
but they are not yet published, and until they are ip our 
hands it is impossible to pursue the subject further. W e 
shall hereafter give due consideration to them. AH that 
we can now say is that with the Captain case fresh in our 
memory, in which the Admiralty office dangerously 




overrated the safety of the ship in this very respect, and, 
remembering aB we do that for a ship to be safe at sea, 
she should have a very large margin of stability over 
and above that which mere statical and smooth water 
conditions point to, we shall not ourselves be satisfied 
with less than the Committee on Designs laid down, viz, 
“ that the angle of vanishing stability should not be fixed 
at less than 50 deg." Nor shall we be content with this if 
this range is obtained only in conjunction with a small 
amount of stability from point to point. Mr. Reed has 
pointed out, in his letters to the Times, the great danger 
of considering range only, and has attacked the dictum 
of the Committee on this ground. Dr. Woolley, one of 
is scientific members, has 1 replied, admitting the accuracy 
of Mr. Reed's view, but explaining that the truth he 
enunciates is so elementary and obvious that the Committee 
thought it unnecessary to mention it, and would indeed 
have considered it “impertinent 11 (in the proper sense of 
the word) to state it. It is difficult to take this view of 
the matter, however, when we remember that the highest 
rientific officer of the Admiralty, in a matter affecting the 


safety of four of H M. ships of the largest and newest 
type, has seized this dictum of the Committee as a 
sufficient and satisfactory guarantee of their security. 
We fear we must conclude that the Committee either 
neglected a very serious element in the calculations, or 
else greatly overrated the skill and discernment with 
which their words would be interpreted. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE OVUM 1 
Butschh on the Earliest Developmental Processes of the 
Ovum , and on the Conjugation of Infusoria . 

Stud ten uber die ersten Entwicklungsvorgange der 
Eiselie, die Zelltheilung und die Conjugation der Infu- 
sorten . Von O. Butschfi. (Frankfurt, 1876.) 

II. 

C OMING now to the large and important question of 
the Conjugation of 1 nfusoria ,, its nature and bearing 
upon the life-history of the forms, we are bound to state 
at once our conviction of the inefficiency of the observa- 

Conllnuod from p. 1B0. 
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tions recorded on account of their discontinuity. Nothing 
but a close and continuous observation of the same 
forms extending over an entire life cycle, repeated again 
and again, can lead to absolute results. Errors fatal to 
the interests of truth inevitably arise, when minute 
organic forms are studied, not by continuous watching, 
but from inferences made from the phenomena manifest 
at different periods, the intervals between which are 
blank Further, whilst the use of reagents on the dead 
forms taken at various stages is of the utmost value, when 
they are examined side by side with continuous observa¬ 
tion on the liviDgform, these may be not only not instruc¬ 
tive but misleading when taken by themselves. 

Butschh’s observations are numerous and interesting, 
but their value will be best estimated, by understanding 
briefly the nature of the hypothesis they are declared by 
their author to indicate. Put in its shortest form, it is 
that conjugation amongst the Infusoria is simply a reju¬ 
venescence of the creatures which undergo it, enabling 
them to become “ the stem ancestors of a series of gene¬ 
rations ” which propagate by fission. As yet Lhe process 
of rejuvenescence has had, in biology, a limited applica¬ 
tion, being noticed in the formation of the swarm-spores of 
CLdogonmm and other of the lowliest plants , but its con¬ 
nection with sexual reproduction is not clear, as no union 
of different elements has been made out, and it is by no 
means certain that the whole process of reproduction is 
exhausted by it. When, however, it is combined with 
conjugation, as in the Bacillariaccse, it becomes plainer; 
although, so far as is known at present, it by no means 
follows that the whole generative process in these forms 
l*. known , but it is to the Auxosporcs by which reju¬ 
venescence is secured in these forms that Butschli appeals 
for the support of his theory of infusorial conjugation. 
Phtzer and Schmitz have made what arc at present the 
must complete observations of the phenomena in question , 
from which we learn that the customary mode of reproduc¬ 
tion is by fission, but at each repetition the individuals 
dwindle in size,until they can apparentlygo no farther, 1 then 
the conjugation of two individuals takes place, the forma¬ 
tion of auxospores being the result, that is to say rejuvenated 
individuals , and from these a new departure of fissiparous 
generations takes place, well observed by Schmitz in 
the case of toaonemtl cistula There is no coalescence , 
the frustums simply lay themselves parallel to one another, 
Lhey become surrounded by a common envelope of mucus ; 
the protoplasm of the cells comes into contact, each 
frustule grows larger and becomes an auxospore. What 
the influence is which these frustules exert upon each 
other is wholly unknown ; but that it has a real existence 
is shown in the result ; each auxospore forming a stem 
ancestor of a new senes. 

This is what Butschli extends to the infusoria, and 
contrary to the interpretations of Balbiani, SLein, and 
others, maintains that the act of conjugation so well 
known amongst,the Paramecia, Vorticellze, &c., is not a 
precursor of sexual products, but simply a means by 

■ It n impoawljle not Lo notice brio lhe extremely luleresling and ccr- 
Lalnly somewhat remarkable paper or Dr. Wallich m the February number 
□ f lhe Monthly Mitrosco/tcal Journal for 1B77, '* On the Relation between 
ihe Development, Reproduction, and Marking* of the Dmtomaceie ; " /or m 
this pjpLt what Is apparently the auxvsporr of PfiUer and Schmitz u called 
the sforangialfrustult But this, instead of haring dwindled in size before 
conjugation appears to have become enormous m propus liod, and within ihw 
the new parents of the race inie," and from the conjugation of these the 
new forms spring ss daughevt fraitnlcs 


which these forms, exhausted by continued fission, become 
more highly vitalised and rejuvenated, and again enter 
upon the process of fissiparous multiplication, which 
indeed becomes thus their only method of increase. 

It should be noted that on the whole the facts adduced 
by Balbiani and Stein are admitted, but they are sub¬ 
mitted to a wholly different interpretation ; and it is 
specially insisted on that the forms that go into the conju¬ 
gation state are of a minimum size ; which fact Balbiani 
explains a s the result of a special development for sexual 
purposes, but this is disallowed by Butschli, who insists 
that it results from exhaustion of vitality at the terminus 
of a series of fissiparous multiplications. Indeed these 
weakened and minimised forms unite in conjugation 
and are neither absorbed into each other nor produce 
embryos, but increase in size and vitality, separate, and 
commence again the fission by which alone increase is 
effected. 

The truth of this is insisted on as deriving strong sup¬ 
port from some of the very remarkable external changes 
which the author has seen certain of the Infusoria 
undergo. In Euplotes and Oxytrichinae a great part 
of the ciliary system is said to perish towards the end 
of conjugation ; and afterwards, when siparation takes 
place, to be again lenewed In Colpuimm colpoda the 
entire mouth was lost in conjugation, but was renewed 
again afier separation. So in Bursatia truncate!la , the 
conjugated animals, it is affirmed, lose entirely lhe com¬ 
plex apparatus of the peristoma, which by a new growth 
after conjugation is restored. So also there is declared 
to be a complete rtjuvenescence of the more important 
internal parts The “secondary nucleus" in Siylomchta 
mytilia , and in Blephansma later 1tin and Lolpidium col - 
poda the old nucleus is said to be eliminated and a new 
one formed. In others, part of the nucleus is thrown off, 
and part renewed , in others a new nucleus formed and 
coalesced with the old one From these and similar 
observations it is inferred that the “ essence of conjuga¬ 
tion consists in the rejuvenescence of both the indivi¬ 
duals ;' 3 and that this is chiefly centred in the “secondary 
nucleus " which is declared to be of the utmost importance 
in the life of the creature. 

During the process of conjugation, also, the plasma- 
contents of the individuals have been seen to interchange; 
this especially in Oxytrichmea , but also in other infusoria. 

Against Balbiani's hypothesis—that the nucleus is the 
ovarium and the nucleolus the.testis, containing spermatic 
elements— Butschli affirms that in P. aureha and P . col • 
poda the supposed spermatic capsule in some cases 
wholly disappeared without any following change in the 
nucleus that could be discovered, and that consequently 
it did not effect fertilisation. In short, he believes that 
the observations he has made are quite competent to 
overturn the sexual hypothesis in these organisms, and to 
establish that of rejuvenescence in its place. 

That there is extreme ingenuity in this hypothesis we 
readily admit; that there is also the utmost conflict of 
interpretation amongst the best observers of these orga¬ 
nisms, we admit with equal readiness. But that the 
authors observations give scientific sanction to his theory 
on the one hand, or either explain away or harmonise the 
labours of his predecessors or collaborators on iho other, 
W* Arc fun to dispute. The exhaustive and c 
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method of observation—following a single form through 
all the phases of its life—has never been thoroughly 
adopted ; and conflict of interpretation inevitably arises. 
Butschli has fallen into the same groove, and his results, 
although valuable and full of suggestion, have no irre¬ 
sistible meaning They present points of new departure 
for hjpothesis, and nothing more. 

Nor can we be quite certain, from the evidence afforded, 
of the correctness of the larger and more important of 
the ficts stated. We want, for example, more lhan a 
mere statement that the “ciliary apparatus” and the im¬ 
portant organs of the peristoma were actually destroyed by 
conjugation. That they are suppressed—flattened—de- 
langed by prolonged contact, we have observed again 
and again in several forms, especially Stylonichia i Pustu- 
lata i and My Ulus , but they rapidly regained their nprmal 
condition^ and certainly did not grow afresh by “ reju- 
\eneseence ” as in the cases stated by our author. And 
this is certainly of moment In some important sense 
also this will apply to the nucleus and nucleolus themselves. 
Doubtless the investigations of Butschli on the metamor¬ 
phoses of these bodies, especially the latter, in such forms 
as P hu> sana, amelia, pufnnum, and others have a large 
importance , and if they should be confirmed by eon- 
tmuons observation on the living form } controlled by the 
evidence of preparations, made at shoit intervals, under 
the influence of acetic and osmic acids, and other reagents, 
not onl) will Balbiam's hypothesis become modified, but 
1 sequence will hr . iven to the successive stages, often 
now wanting, in the observations of Bulschli himself. It 
is impossible not to be struck, for example, with the 
minuteness of his observations, made on the nucleolus 
changes in P bursana , but they are utterly incompetent 
to accomplish his own purpose and establish his own idea. 
He declares that boLh Balbiani and Stein utterly mistook 
the destiny of the nucleus and nucleolus ; and quite re¬ 
pudiates the changes said to come upon the nucleus 
during conjugation. But to establish his own hypothesis 
the whole piocess of morphological change in the nucleus 
at least should have been followtd, and not once but many 
limes Yet the very first complete change effected in this 
organ could not be explained ; and after following it into 
fission as ihe result of conjugation, he observed four 
"nucleolus capsules” as the issue, in each paramtccium, 
J'wo of Ihesc became fight and clear ; the other two di¬ 
minished in size, and became fibrous, but on the second 
day they lost their fibres and became homogeneous and 
dark , and on the third day— vanished r that is to say, by 
ihe method puisued by the observer, they were lost, and 
"no trace of them was to be fourd” From this Butschli 
concludes that they were 41 cast out,” and no further con¬ 
cern in relation to them is evinced 1 Yet it must be re¬ 
membered that Balbiani describes a similar condition of 
the same forms, and considers the granules germs or ova 
To deal thus lightly with the ejection of apparently or¬ 
ganised bodies In a set of bbservationa designed to prove 
that what have been considered ovarian, or at least sexual, 
products, was erroneous, is certainly remarkable. Clearly 
no result can be arrived at until the manner of the 
vanishing of these bodies be understood ; and if they 
were ejected, until their future destiny became known- 
This is all the more imperative from the fact that after 
the ejection of the " bodies, 1 ' the paramaecium resumes its 


normal condition in size and appearance, although the 
method by which this conclusion is reached is by saltative 
inferences, and not by continuous proofs. 

Again,—In B. bursana znd aurelia, two “light bodies ” 
—definite products of the nucleolus—are repeatedly seen 
in successive stages after conjugation, but having been 
followed to a certain point we are told that 11 the further 
destiny of these two light bodies escaped me ! ” and yet it 
is assumed that the life history of the creatures is known. 

Again,—in these same forms the nucleus broke up into 
a hundred spherules ; and yet our author frankly declares 
11 I am not quite certain of the destiny of the . . . frag¬ 
ments of the old nucleus ■" This is the more important 
since Schaafhausen affirms that he has seen P aureliu 
lay or deposit ova ; " the organisms crammed full of egg- 
spheres, surrounded with clear fluid, extrudes in an hour 
several times one such egg.” 

Again,—in Colpidium colpoda } after conjugation, two 
small light spheres appear, these the author “thinks 
most probably M grow out of the nucleus capsules, while 
ihe nucleus itself is cast out 3 Butschli followed it " for 
some lime ” and then it was lost, so he does not know its 
final destiny * Of what service can all the subsequent 
transformations of the organism itself be when this ejected 
organism is assumed to mean nothing ? In Blephartsma 
laterita a number of nucleolus like bodies ” wire found 
by “ squeezing and acetic acid,” but their destiny was 
never found ; while on the third day after conjugation 
" the nucleus which had been present up to this time was 
not to be found,” and so the author meets the emergency 
by supposing that it was " cast out,” and of course had no 
meaning m the history of the organism. So also in 
Chtlodon cuculus , we are told that the " destiny of the 
original nucleus remains undetermined.” In the conju¬ 
gation phenomena of Stylomcln mytilus there is an equal 
or even more grave defect. 

In precisely the same way in the attempt made by 
Bulschli lo establish the position he occupies that the 
embryonal regions of Balbiani and others as existing in 
these lowly forms are to be entirely explained by the pre¬ 
sence of swarm spores of inteinal parasites, there is the 
same want of perfect sequence, and the unscientific “ no 
doubt” which is made to supply the place of facts 

But our space is exhausted. We have not referred to 
the above defects with any attempt to depreciate a valu¬ 
able book. It is because it is strong enough in unpoitant 
facts to be a help in the unravelling of biological diffi¬ 
culties that we have not hesitated to point out the differ¬ 
ence between the theories and the facts which it contains. 
To have attempted exhaustive criticism of such a woik 
would have involved four or five times the space occupied 
by this article ; but after a careful perusal and repcrusal of 
its contents, we are obliged to admit the ingenuity of the 
author both in the work he has done and the method he 
lias employed for interpreting it. But it is to the former 
that we attach by far the most importance ; for whilst 
there are many missing links in evidence which make 
conclusions from the whole unwise, there are-facts given 
us which must help future observers and land us nearer 
to the desired truth. 

It may be finally observed— 1. That if the theory of 
rejuvenescence, as put and insisted on by Butschli, be 
established for any one form, conjugation should have no 
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other meaning or place in any part of its history than 
rejuvenescence can explain. Now Stylonickta pustulata 
is amongst the forms the author has seen to conjugate, 
and as he believes, as a consequence, to become simply 
more vital and larger for renewed fissipartition. But 
Engelmann is undoubtedly right in his affirmation, that 
there is a conjugate state in which these organisms do 
not again separate, but the pair simply fuse together. 
One of the writers of this paper has observed it repeatedly 
under conditions which render error impossible ; this is 
not the place to consider to what this fusion leads, but it 
is important as a fact, inasmuch as it throws doubt upon 
the completeness of the theory of rejuvenescence, even 
supposing Lhe facts given us by Butschli led without 
exception up to it. Butschli even admits that this process 
of fusion may happen, but he simply dismisses it as a 
“very unusual one 1 '—surely all the more important on 
this account, inasmuch as we know that in more highly 
organised creatures not only a long time, but generations 
may intervene between distinct acts of fertilisation 

2. It does not follow that if rejuvenescence be rejected 
to the extent and with the meaning Butschli gives it, that 
it must be rejected altogether. He gives us many remark¬ 
able facts that deserve further experiment and research ; 
and it may result, that what he calls rejuvenescence, is one 
of the many modes by which rapidity of fissiparous multi¬ 
plication is in some organisms aided, and the necessity 
for the true act of fertilisation is made less frequent, and 

3. It is clear that there are points in the theory of 
Balbiani which the facts given by Butschli overturn ; 
while there are others that certainly remain unshaken, if 
they be not strengthened But it is needful to remember 
that if the facts given by Butschli wholly invalidated 
the interpretations of Balbiani the theory advanced by 
Butschli by no means follows as a consequence In the 
present state of this inquiry we must seek facts indus¬ 
triously, and with persistent honesty, and be assured that 
their accumulation will lead to important issues ; but we 
shall do well to place theory, however fascinating, in an 
extremely subordinate place, 

W H, Dallinger 
J. Drysdale 


VON RICHTHOFEN'S “CHINA" 

China Er^ebnisse cigcncr Reisen f u?id darauf ge- 
gr unde ter Studien , Von Ferdinand Freiherrn von 
Richthofen Band I (Berlin D. Reimer, 1877.) 

E are glad to welcome the appearance of the first 
volume of this long-promised work from the pen 
of the well-known geologist and geographer, Baron v. 
Richthofen. We content ourselves at present with a 
general account of the work, hoping in an early number 
to be able to examine it in detail. The author has en¬ 
joyed rare facilities for the accumulation of material, and 
has improved them so thoroughly that the published re¬ 
sults of his researches will assume a leading position 
among the late additions to scientific literature. In i860 
he accompanied Count Eulenberg on his mission to 
China and Japan for the purpose of closing commercial 
treaties between these lands and the German states. On 
the return of the expedition Baron v. Richthofen lingered 


behind, attracted by the many unsolved problems of the 
Celestial Empire. Up to 1872 he devoted himself to a 
systematic, thorough investigation of the geography and 
geology of China, traversing in the course of seven dif¬ 
ferent journeys the whole eastern part of the empire from 
Canton to Corea, and penetrating westward to the sources 
of the Yang-ize-Kiang and the frontiers of Thibet. The 
essential aims of the'traveller were to place on a scientific 
basis the geography of the land, determining the hypso¬ 
metric relations, and the laws governing the conformation 
of the mountain-chains, to examine the general geological 
structure, especially in its relations to lhe great basins of 
Central Asia, and to study the laws of climatic changes. 
Other scientific questions received a minor consideration, 
and the intellectual life of the people was left entirely out of 
view The present volume forms little more than an in¬ 
troduction to the elaboration of the immense number of 
observations made during the long series of years, which 
will form the body of the work. It is mainly occu¬ 
pied with an extensive and complete description of the 
growth of our knowledge with regard to China, forming 
a valuable index to the literature on this country. No 
small amount of space is devoted to the book, “Yu- 
Kung,” or imperial geography, forming the sixth in the 
senes of historical works attributed to Confucius, and 
covering the period 2357-720 B c. The remaining por¬ 
tion of the volume is occupied with the geographical 
relations of China to Central Asia, and contains a 
most important study of the loess regions of Northern 
China They are not only considered in their relations to 
the saline steppes of Central Asia, but are compared with 
all lhe great loess formations known, and supply the 
basis for an interesting theory with regard to the forma¬ 
tion in the one case of fertile valleys, as those of the Nile 
and Mississippi, and in Lhe other of sandy wastes. 
Scarcely less valuable is the clear and distinct picture 
afforded of the whole mountain system of this portion of 
Asia The author finds the laws governing the confor¬ 
mations so simple, that less time was required to deter¬ 
mine the system than would have been necessary for a 
tenth of the area in Europe. In a closing chapter on the 
problems of modem scientific geography, the author 
sharply defines the province of his science, drawing clearly 
the limits between it and political geography, ethno¬ 
graphy, and kindred sciences. The method to be used in 
the solution of these problems he defines as “ the unin¬ 
terrupted consideration of the causal, mutual relations 
between the earth’s surface from its various points of 
view, terrestrial physics, and the atmosphere on the one 
side, and between these elements and the organic world 
in its broadest sense on the other side.” Of the three 
volumes yet to appear, one will be devoted to paleonto¬ 
logy, in which the author will be assisted by Dr. Kaystr, 
Dr. Schwager, Prof Schenk, and other able geologists 
The remaining two will contain the author’s extended 
researches into the coal-fields of China, regarded by him 
as more valuable than the deposits in Lhe United States of 
America—the geological structure of the land, the climatic 
phenomena, the population as affected by these two 
agencies, the river system, means of transport by land 
and water, chief productions, mercantile possibilities, &c. 
A generous grant from Lhe Emperor of Germany has per¬ 
mitted the publication of the work in a most sumptuous 
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style, and the introduction of numerous carefully executed 
maps and illustrations wherever opportunity is offered by 
the text. 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[1 he Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of rejectcil manuscripts . 
No notice ts taken of anonymous communications 
The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their Ictteis as 
short as possible . The pressure on hts space ts so great that it 
ts impossible otherwise to ensure the apptarance even of com - 
muHuations containing interesting and novel fads ] 

Soldiers' Rations 

In your issue for June 28 (p 158) Mr H, Baden Pritchard 
staLes in his article on "Soldiers' Kaiionc,” 11 And yet, as we 
have said, with this apparently liberal /ceding, our men do not 
receive so much actual nourishment, or nitrogenous matter, as 
the German soldier ” 

My calculations, based on Prof Barkes' table of soldiers' 
rations, and Prof Frankland’s experiments on food and urea, 
give ihe following values of the several soldiers’ rations — 


1 

English Military Bnson 

Fool 1 or, s 

4 . 5°9 

2 . 

English Soldier (Hon c) 

3.964 

3 

l'nivii m 

> 1 

(War) 

j,8rz 

4 

French 

11 

(Ci imea) 

3.683 

5 

1 ' n. nth 

11 

(1 tome) 

3 . 50 0 

b 

I re nth 

11 

(W11) 

3 . 53 * 

7 

Austrian 

11 

(llunit) 

3.242 

S 

l'ru' '■lan 

1 * 

(on the inaicli) 

3 .22J 




Mean 

3.694 


As the average daily external work of a man is 353 7 ^ 1 foot 
torn-, the efficiency of man regarded as a heat engine is 9 G per 
cent, of the internal work 

An efficiency of 8 2 per cent can be obtamed by engines 
working al 40 lbs pressure and steam cut olT at half stroke f so 
ihat man regarded as a machine, does not occupy a very high 
position. The explanation of Lh s is, that man is not a machine , 
lie is a machine maker The mechanism of a cat or beetle is 
vastly higher Lhan that of man, and yet they aje immeasurably 
Ins inferiors. SAML HaUGIUuN 

Trinity College, Dublin, July 7 


Printing and Calico Printing 

In your article on the Caxton Fahibition last week, there is 
the remark that the beauty of execution in the specimens pre¬ 
served to us of the work of the earliest known printers suggests 
a doubt whether the date of the actual invention must not be 
pushed back farther than the accepted one, But does that 
follow ? Is not the beauty of the first printing simply the beauty 
of Lhe wood engraving of the time? an art which had attained 
an exquisite perfection before its application to movable type. 

That there should be doubt and obscurity as to the date, 
name, and claim of the first inventor can surprise no one who 
will ask himself who, for instance, was the inventor of our 
present mode of calico printing by rollei ; and, if he cannot 
answer, shall turn, as he has every ripht to do,to the current issue, 
ninth edition, of ihe ” Encyclopedia Britannica " for the satis¬ 
faction or his doubt He will find there, in that long, elaborate, 
and amply-illustrated article, not the bare mention of Lhe name, 
even (unless I have strangely missed what I expressly looked for) 
of the otherwise remarkable man who conceived the idea, 
mechanically wrought it out lor his own immediate purpose, and 
himself elaborated its application to the printing of calicoes— 
revolutionising that important branch of our industry—all well 
within the lifetime of men not half a ccnLury old among 
us ! The Rev. Isaac Taylor—turning a moment Jrom his own 
researches into the Elrusran mysleiy—should be able to tell us 
in what precise year it was, after 1840, that his father, Isaac 
Taylor, the author of the “ Natural History of Enthusiasm,” 
and a long series of subsequent Wqrki, sufficient alone for a 
reputation of a high and lasting order—a teacher of teachers, the 

■ " Animal Mechanic*, w p 6 a 


depth and extent of whose influence and the fulness of whose 
intellectual stature have not yet been adequately recognised- - 
engraved on the roller illustrations for his new translation of 
Josephus, undertaken in connection with Dr. Traill. The death 
of hii fellow-worker cut short that enterprise, but a portion of 
the work appeared ; and 1 myself, as a boy, was often in the 
little private workshop at Stanford Rives while this idea was 
struggling on the turning-lathe, through the patient genius of its 
author, for mechanical existence. In 1855 or 1 found him 
superintending its actual application to the printing of calicoes 
at Manchester. The discovery received the immediate and 
inevitable compliment of piracy, and brought to him and 
his loss Instead of gain. But that within five-and-twenly years 
his very name should seem lo have wholly dropped away from 
what was undoubtedly his own unaided invention, and one withal 
of so much national importance, and in an age of lime-light 
publicity like ours, is almost a curiosity of Injustice, and throws, 
as I have said, a flood of light on a crowd of similar miscarriages 
in the indifferent past As a hundred years hence this also may 
be beyond remedy, kindly assist me lo arrest a moment the 
remorseless tooth of All-Father Time by the insertion of this 
contemporary note 11ink\ Cull. 

Breigner, Bournemouth, July 9 


Stamping out Noxious Insect Life 

The subject of insect and germ life 111 Its relation to 
putrelaction and infectious disease is now assuming ^uch import¬ 
ance from the investigations and demonstrations ul Dr. Tyndall, 
Mr Muiray, and oLher scientific inquirers, that I think you may 
consider the following curious f.icLs not unworthy of space 111 
your journal. 

I observe in a report of Dr. Tyndall's Kctuit un Germs, in 
Naiurl, he refers particularly to the varying tenacity of life 
winch germs under certain conditions exhibit, and which he 
refers to the period of incubation or stage of development up to 
the stale of emergence as complete organisms, when they are 
readily destroyed. He says . “ Wc now turn to another aspect 
of the question ; following the plain indications oi the germ 
theory of putrefaction, wc sterilise in five minutes the very 
infusions which, a moment ago, were described aa resisting live 
hour:/ boiling 1 he germs are indurated and resistant, the adult 
organisms which apnng from them are plastic and sensitive in 
the extreme The gravest error ever commit Led by biological 
writers on ihis question consists in the confounding of the germ 
and its offspring The active bacteria developed Irom Lhose 
obstinate germs aje destroyed at a temperature of 140" Fahr. 
Let us reflect upon these facts For all known geims there 
exists a pcnod of incubation, during which they prepare Lhem- 
selves for emergence as the finished organisms, which have been 
proved so sensitive to heat. If, during this period, and well 
within it, the infusion lie boded for the fraction of a minute, 
even before the boiling point is reached at all, the solicited 
germs which are then approaching their phase of final develop¬ 
ment will be destroyed. Repeating the process of heating every 
ten or twelve hours, each successive healing will destroy the 
geims then softened, until after a sufficient number of hearings 
the last living germ will disappear If properly fu 1 lowed uut the 
method of sterilisation here described is infallible , a temperature, 
moreover, far below the boiling-point suffices for sterilisation.” 

Now as the laws of nature apply to all magnitudes alike, 
whether it be a gram of sand or the planet Jupiter, lo the 
various stages of incubauon of the germs of bacteria oi of 
noxious insect life, I think I may claim some credit for having 
stumbled upon, and for having applied on a prat tical and large 
scale, a system for eradicating insect life m animals based on 
this law of varying tenacity of life in germs and msecLs More 
Lhan two years ago I advocated this system, and in beplcinber 
last issued a circular, m which I stated that “a short lime after 
clip-day I dipped, by immersion, the joung lambs, and I 
repeated the same before harvest, at the same time I made a 
long narrow pen alongside the sticky aid fencing, into which I 
crammed all my old sheep as close together els possible, I 
then, with an ordinary watering-pan, Watered them all over with 
diluted fluid , the latter operation was completed in half au hour, 
and the cost in nmLeual was less than one halfpenny per head, 
the proportions in both cases being I to ico. Now for results ! 
I lately minutely examined the whole of my sheep, /or 
the purpose of deckling if it was necessary Lo give them a final 
dressing before October, and I can now frankly, and without 
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hesitation, state that id the whole flock, old and young, I could 
not find a single living inBect, or the germ of one. 11 

In the monlh of March last, agreeably to my promise, I issued 
a faithful report of the results of this system of stamping out 
inject life. The sheep cleansed on this principle were absolutely 
clear of insect pests, whilst others not so treated were never free. 
I shall send with pleasure this report to any of your readers who 
may desire to have It 

I believe I may say there is exact analogy between this system 
for exterminating insect life in animals and that adopted by Dr, 
Tyndall to show that the earliest eggs or germs of bacteria are 
extremely obstinate to kill, whilst the more fully developed are 
destroyed without difficulty, clearly showing that more than one 
treatment is necessary for the complete destruction of genn life 
as well ns for a higher form of insect life, and that the same law 
applies to both alike. 

I am fully convinced of the possibility of stamping out noxious 
insects that affect sheep and other animals, and sincerely hope 
Mr Murray's suggestion at the Society of Arts of united acLion 
to effect this purpose under the direction of science and experience 
may be acted upon with little delay. W Li 1TI E 

The Hull, Ileckington, Lincolnshire 


Complementary Colours 

Tn Nature (vol xvi, p. 150) you give a most interesting, 
though very brief, account of Prof. Rood's researches on colour, 
the result of which you sum up 111 these words ■— 

“The mixture with white is the same ns if the colours were 
moved towards the violet end of the spectrum " 

I know of Prof. Rood’s results only from your abstract, but 
your summary is not a perfectly accurate account of the facts 
which you state immediately before, unless the expression 
“ violet end” is to be used in a new sense, or, what would be 
bcLter, replaced by the expression, “violet pole ” 

The following will be found a correct summary of Prof 
Rood’s results ■— 

Let the colours of the spectrum be Drranged, not in a line but 
in a circle, and the gap between red and violet be filled up with 
purple. Each colour will then be opposite to its complementary 
colour Greenish yellow and violet, which arc mutually com¬ 
plementary, are the opposite poles, and Lhe succession will be 
RB follows — 

Greenish yellow 

Yellow Yellowish green 

Orange Green. 

Vermilion Cyanogen blue 

Purple. Cobalt blue. 

Ultramarine. 

Violet 

The addition of violet to any one of lhe colours except those at 
the two poles will bung that colour nearer to the violet pole , 
Lhe same addition to either of Lhe polar colours will leave them 
unchanged as to their position in the circle The addition of 
white will have the saw effect 

As regards the effect ol the addition of violet, this ib what we 
might expect. Violet added to violet will only make violet. 
Vmlet added m small quantities to greenish yellow, which is its 
complementary, will only make it whiter without changing the 
colour Violet added to any other colour will bring it nearer to 
violet. We might select any pair of complemenlaries as pole?, 
and obtain a parallel result But what is new, and if confirmed, 
most important, is that white has the same effect as violet 1 
can suggest no explanation of this 

For the fact that every colour in the spectrum has its comple¬ 
mentary, see Prof Grassmann in the Philosophical Magazine of 
April, 1854 His paper appears to he less known thau it deserve*, 
The pairs of complements.! ies according to him are as follows ■— 

Red. Bluish green 

Orange. Azure. 

Yellow. Indigo. 

Yellowish green Violet. 

Green, Purple. 1 

Moat authorities ssy that purple is not to be found in the spec¬ 
trum, but Grassraan says that under favourable conditions of 
light it may be. I think that m any observations on the subject 
where great accuracy is desired, the use of sunlight Is to some 


extent misleading, and that the true white is that of an Incan¬ 
descent solid or liquid at a very high temperature—that is to say 
the electric light The sun'B light is such a light where it leaves 
the body of the Bun, but part of its rays are absorbed In the sun's 
atmosphere, and the blue in greater proportion than the red and 
yellow ; and a further loss of blue rays takes place in the earth's 
atmosphere by scattering, forming Lhe blue of the sky. The blue 
light of the sky is taken out of the white light of the Bun. For 
these two reasons the eup’b light at the surface of the earth iB not 
truly white but yellowish 

I can scarcely doubt that when the spectrum of the electric light 
Is carefully examined, it will be found to contain purple ; and 
also that Rome simple mathematical relation will be discovered 
between the wave-lengths of every colour and its comple¬ 
mentary, Joseph John Murphy 

Old Forge, Dunmurry, co Antrim, Jane 24 


Phyllotaxis 

The theory which regards the alternate arrangement of leaves 
as the normal mode receives some support from the arrangement 
of the inflorescence of opposite leaved plants In Lynmachia 
nemorum the leaves are opposite, inflorescence indefinite, 
solitary, and axillary, but it will be observed that the flowers 
springing from the axils of opposite leaves are never both equally 
developed at the same time, one will be fully expanded while the 
other is yet in bud, or one will be found in seed and the otheT in 
flower ; it will be further observed that the oldest or most fully 
developed flower appears alternately on opposite sides of the 
stem , if all the leaves on this plant were separated by internodes, 
the arrangement would be tetrastichous } but owing to the sup¬ 
pression of the internodes between the find and second and ihe 
third and fourth leaves, the arrangement becomes opposite. The 
oldest of the two opposite /lowers of each pair of leaves will be 
found to spring from the axil of the first, third, and fifth leaf, and 
plants with this alternate disposition of flowers may sometimes be 
met with ; but usually a flower originates in the axil of each leaf, 
and then the youngest or latent flowers spring from the second 
and fourth leaves of the verticil, these laticr may be looked upon 
as originating from arrested branches This view is supported by 
the fact that planls may be sometimes found which, in place of 
producing the late Mowers in the axils of the third and fourth 
leaves, produce branches from these points instead. In Caryo - 
phyllacoe the opposite sides of the cymose inflorescence never 
exhibit an equal amount of development at the same time, 
proving that one of the sides 13 older than the other, although, 
owing to non-development of an intemode, it is at the same level. 
A similar arrangement occurs in Labiate plant?, but owing to 
the crowded inflorescence, it is not so evident, but it is very 
marked where branches spring from opposite leaves; one is 
generally two or three times as long as the other, and by tracing 
lhe arrangement of these long branches along the stem, lhe 
normal alternate arrangement may be determined In ScropAu - 
lanacar, where both opposite And alternate leaves are met with, 
all the above-mentioned modifications may be seen. Veronica 
c/iamadrys has opposite leaves, and when the axillary racemes 
are opposite, one ms invariably more developed Lhan ihe other ; 
this can be best seen by examining the inflorescence in the young 
state, as the dissimilarity in size disappears in the pairs of old 
racemes owing to the younger of the two continuing to grow 
unLil it has acquired the size of Lhe other ; sometimes this plant 
may be met with bearing in the axil of one of its opposite leaves 
a branch, and a raceme of flowers in the oLher, and in such 
Instances the branches and flowers are produced on alternate 
s des , in K cfficmahs this is the usual arrangement. The 
suppression of the alternate nodes of an alternate-leaved plant 
with axillary inflorescence would produce the arrangement seen 
in Lysimaehia , inasmuch as It would bring ^together flowers ot 
different ages and in different Mages of expansion; but in this 
instance all the flowers would belong to the same generation or 
be Lhe product of the same stem, whereas in I.ysitnachia the 
earliest developed or esch pair of opposite flowers alone belong 
to the stem, while the later flower ol each pair belong to another 
generation, and spring from a branch Originating m the axil of 
the leaf opposite (owing to non-development of an internode) to 
the early flower ; the branch, however, is generally arrested, and 
the flower alone appears, although sometimes the branch is more 
or less developed. 


G. E. Masses 
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GEOGRAPHICAL WORK IN RUSSIA DURING 
1876 1 

HE most important journeys by Russian geographers 
during 1876 were those of MM, Prshevalsky and 
Potanin in Central Asia, of Dr. Mikluho-Maclay in Poly¬ 
nesia. and the meteorological journey of M. Wojeiko/T 
round the world. We have from time to time given 
notes of the progress made by M. Prshevalsky, and of 
the journeys of Mikluho-Maclay. 

M. Potanin left Bulun Tokhoi (Nature, vol. xv, p. 
461) on August 20, and after having followed the eastern 
shore of the lake UJungur, and crossed the deep and 
rapid Black Irtysh at Durbeldjin, he reached the river 
Kran, at Fulta, close by the Lamaite convent, Shara 
Suma The fertile valley of the Kran is the storehouse 
for the Southern Altai region ; the Kirghises come here 
to purchase grain from the eastern slopes of the Altai 
and from the valley of Kobdo The crossing of the 
Altai by the Djamaty pass, at the sources of the Black 
Irtysh, having been reported as very difficult, M. Potanin 
crossed the rulge by a more southein pass, Urmogaity, 
at the sources of the Kran river (9,000 feet above Lhe 
sea), and entered on a wide hilly plateau covered with 
numerous lakes, and gently sloping to the east by a senes 
of terraces, divided by border ridges. The easternmost of 
these ridges runs norLh and south, reaches 10,000 feet at 
the Terekty-asoo pass, and separates the high terrace of 
the Deloon nvei from the low tract on which the town 
Kobdo is built This place was reached by M. Potanin 
on October 16 Rich collections of plants, insects, and 
birds were made during the journey, as well as a survey 
and a geological sketch of the route, together with deter¬ 
minations of latitudes and barometrical measurements of 
heights. 

A most important work accomplished by the Russian 
Geographical Society during 1875 and 1876 is the geo¬ 
metrical levelling made along the Siberian highway, from 
Ekaterinburg to Irkutsk, on a distance of 2,236 miles. 
All meteorologists are well aware what a gap in our 
knowledge as to the distribution of pressure of the air 
upon the surfaces of large continents, arises from 
a want of geodetically-measured heights of meteo¬ 
rological stations. All attempts to trace isobars upon 
the Asiatic continent (one of which was made in the 
standard work of Mr. Buchan) have failed until now, the 
heights of the meteorological stations at Omsk, Tonesk, 
Krasnoyarsk, Irkutsk, and Nerchinsk having only now 
been directly measured. The Geographical Society has 
undertaken a geometrical levelling along the whole line, 
Ekaterinburg to Irkutsk, which levelling will afterwards 
be continued to Nerchinsk and Tashkend. This difficult 
enterprise, carried on with all possible accuracy, is now 
completed with full success, and the superintendent of the 
levelling, M. Moshkoff, is now busily engaged in com¬ 
puting the definitive results. 

A yet more important undertaking, accomplished by the 
Russian geodesists, Col Sharnhorst and Capt. Kulberg, 
during the years 1873-1876,13 the precise determination 
oflongitudes, by means of telegraphic signals, carried out 
along an arc of 103°, between Moscow and Vladivostok, 
on the Pacific. But this work is so important that we 
hope to be able to give a special report upon it. 

We may also mention the work of Capt. Onatsdvich on 
the shores of Russian Manchooria (Nature, vol xv. 
p. 417;, and the important cartographical work of M. 
Sidensner between the Obi and Jemssei rivers. 

Most valuable work was done also during 1876 by the 
Siberian branch of the Geographical Society. The mea¬ 
surements of depth of the Baikal were continued by MM. 
Dybovsky and Godlevsky, and showed that the greatest 
depth of the lake is to be found m its southern part and 
close to its north-western shore. M. Grebmtsky explored 
the region of the Southern Usuri^and returned with valu- 

r " Report of the Rumen Geographical Society for 1876,” by lhe itc c 
tSry, V, 1 . Snmevjky _ 


able geological and botanical collections. M. Chersky 
explored the valley of the IrkuL river and arrived at very 
important results, the chief of which are .—(i) that this 
valley is geologically a very old westerly extension of the 
Baikal trough , (2) that it contains immense glacial de¬ 
posits , and (3) that the outflows of basaltic lava in the 
valley are, with one exception, pre-glacial. We notice 
also Lhe entomological excursions and the exploration of 
the Kasbek (Devdorak) glacier, made by members of the 
Caucasian branch of the Society. 

Besides these explorations, the Society has also issued 
some valuable publications. The most important of them 
are—(i) the fourth volume of supplements to Ritter's 
“Asia,” being a description, by MM, Semenof and 
Potanin, of the Altai and Sayan highlands, according to 
works which appeared from 1836 to 1872 ; the names of 
the Lwo authors sufficiently recommend the work, and 
(2) the second volume of M. Prshcvalsky’s “Travels in 
Mongolia,” which contains—the Climatology and Orni¬ 
thology, by the traveller himself; the Herpetology, by 
Prof. Strauch , and the Ichthyology, by Prof. Kessler 
The seventh volume of the ftfemon \ of the Society contains 
the first part of Lhe work of Prince Kropotkin, “On the 
Glacial Period in Finland and on the Bases of the Glacial 
Theory,” with numerous maps and engravings The 
hvpstia (Bulletin) of the Society contains, besides valu¬ 
able small contributions, two very valuable maps of the 
Uissar and Koolab beckdomb, by M MaycfT, and of the 
Lower Tunguska River, by M. Chekanofsky, 

The scientific results of the expedition made to the 
Amu-daria m 1875 and 1876, will appear very soon, 
They contain the astronomical, magnciical, and me¬ 
teorological observations made by M. Dorandt, and a 
thorough and elaborate hydrographical descuption of 
the Anui-dana, by M Xu 1 off, with the collaboration of 
Col Maksh^eff. The first of these works is already 
printing, and contains abundance of most valuable me¬ 
teorological data (pressure, temperature of air and of the 
soil, evaporation, level of water, variations of magnetical 
elements, &c ) The Meteorological Committee of the 
Society is engaged in preparing complete tables of the 
amount of snow and rain during 1S72-1S76, measured at 
the numerous stations organised by the Society Finally, 
we can only mention some of the various works issued by 
the Society in Lhe departments of Ethnography, Statistics, 
and Historical Geography , as, for instance, those on the 
trade in grain in Western Russia, by M Rayevsky ; the 
ethnographical description, with maps of South-WeStern 
Russia, by M. Gddebrand , the texi to the ethnographical 
map of Russia, published by M. Rittich, being now at 
press ; and many other valuable works of less im¬ 
portance 

A POCKET HAMMOCK 

I N these days, when exploring tours and extended 
scientific excursions arc so universal, it is a great 
advantage to be able to take up one's bed and walk, to be 
in short entirely independent of sleeping accommodation. 
Even in our own country it is often an advantage to the 
woiking geologist, or botanist, or zoologist, to be inde¬ 
pendent in this respect, and while it is sometimes no 
great hardship to make one’s bed on the heather or grass 
under the lea of a broom-bush or dyke, still it is seldom 
advisable to do so if it can be avoided. Many of our 
readers will therefore be glad to know that Seydel and 
Co of Birmingham have devised a handy hammock, 
which bears the name of the “ Ashantee Hammock,” from 
its having been found of great service during the Ashantee 
campaign, Sir Garnett Wolseley testifying strongly to its 
manifold utility. It is made of light but strong netting, 
and can be so folded up as to be slung over the shoulder 
like a bag, or even carried in a fair-sized coat-pocket 
From the arrangement of the ro^es, hooks, and screws, it 
can be used under almost any circumstances, and, as we 
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ourselves can testify, forma a thoroughly comfortable and 
secure bed or lounge. Mr Stanley, we believe* was ao 
favourably impressed with the hammock, that he has 
taken a supply with him in his present exploration ; and 
for explorers 111 tropical countries, we should think it would 
prove useful in many ways, as it can not only be used as 
a bed, but, mounted on a pole, as a travelling Jitter or 
palanquin For those of our readers engaged in explorations 
of any kind, geological, geographical, botanical, zoological, 
or even m doing an ordinary lour, in remote districts, we 



believe the hammock would be found of real service, as it 
would make them quite independent of sleeping accommo¬ 
dation, and would not increase the weight of their 
impedimenta by very many ounces. An idea of its 
construction and its adaptability to almost any cir¬ 
cumstances may be obtained from the illustrations we 
give. We can honestly recommend the hammock as 
likely to answer all the purposes for which it has been 
designed. 


THE SANITARY INSTITUTE 
T'HE lecture by Dr. Richardson, published in our issue 
of last week, has called public attention to the 
Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, before which the 
lecture was delivered. The Institute was founded in 
July, 1876, at a public meeting held at St James's Hall, 
and presided over by his Grace the Duke of Northum¬ 
berland. The Institute has for its work a wide range of 
subjects. It has sprung, we may say, out of the necessi¬ 
ties of the time, and in the first instance may be considered 
as a nucleus round which will cluster the many men of 
science who are now emplojed in carrying out the execu¬ 
tive sanitary or health work of the kingdom The various 
medical officers of health, the certifying surgeons under 
the Factory Acts, the engineers and sanitary surveyors of 
different localities, the mayors of municipalities, and the 
chairmen and presidents of local boards, all of these must 
needs take an interest in and in time form the body cor¬ 
porate of an institution framed for the purpose of becoming I 
as it were a voluntary health parliament. In addition to 
these sections of the Institute there are many other sections I 
of the community which will, we should think, earnestly 
join in the work. For reasons plainly stated by Dr. | 
Richardson ladies are invited to take part in the proceed¬ 
ings and to help forward sanitary progress We feel 
sure there will also be a large class of active men 
unconnected professionally with sanitary work who will 
be ambitious to take a part in the great practical scientific 
labour of the time, the only labour we may say in which 
science lends herself immediately to the aid and comfort 
of domestic life and felicity. 

The detailed work of the Sanitary Institute has been 
in some measure projected by its founders ; but it is more 
than probable that in the course of its natural development 
it will grow into something different from that which is 
now supposed. At the same time we are bound to say 
that the plan is sufficiently simple and practical to 
warrant the expectations of those who have mapped 
it out. The objects we havo seen proposed are all 
dicected to some useful and desirable end. To obtain 
a registration of the diseases of the kingdom ; to 
establish communications with medical officers.of health ; 
to form local branches of the Institute throughout the 
kingdom; to examine and grant certificates of quali¬ 
fication to local surveyors and inspectors of nuisances, 
and to form a register of such certificated officers; to 


investigate the chemical aspects of the sewage question ; 
to establish a sanitary exhibition, and to form a library of 
books on health subjects ;—these objects, some of which 
must needs become a part of every sanitary organisation, 
are sufficiently comprehensive to cover any amount of work, 
and to tax any afnount of industry that may be found in 
the best organised public body. So far the prospects of the 
Institute arebrought beyond what is common to such under¬ 
takings in their earliest days. Members arc daily being 
added, and an effective Council has been elected Already 
one of the provincial towns, Scarborough, has invited the 
Institute to hold its first provincial Congress there, and 
in France a kindred society has been formed in sequence, 
and, it may be said without offence, in imitation of the 
one already founded in London. The visit of Dr. De Pietra 
Santa, of Mand Davy, and other savants from Paris to 
Lhe meeting on Thursday last, is a significant sign of the 
good feeling with which the two rival societies have com¬ 
menced their labours. 

For our parts we welcome heartily both Institutes, and 
shall enjoy the privilege of watching their onward pro¬ 
gress and recording their success. 


ON THE SOURCE OF THE CARBON OF 
PLANTS 

EARLY half the dry substance of plants is carbon ; 
and it is conclusively established that they derive, 
at any rate, the greater part of it, directly from the carbon- 
dioxide of the atmosphere, which the chlorophyll cells 
have the power of decomposing in sunlight, at the same 
lime evolving oxygen. But this function of vegetation, 
which is so essential a complement to the processes of 
animal life, gives rise to many problems hitherto un¬ 
solved ; and an important one is whether or not plants 
avail themselves of other obviously possible sources of 
carbon than that existing in such very small proportion, 
although in large actual amount, in the ambiant air. 

Our knowledge bearing upon the subject as it exists in 
the present day, is the resultant of careful investigations by 
many observers. In the last century Bonnet discovered the 
gaseous exhalation , Priestley that the gas is oxygen ; 
Ingenhouz that the oxygen is only evolved in sunlight ; 
Sennebier that it is due to the decomposition of carbon- 
dioxide, but he believed that the carbon-dioxide is taken 
up in solution in water. Early in this century de Saussure 
earned out a long series of experiments on the relations 
between the carbon-dioxide decomposed, and the oxygen 
evolved, and on the amount of carbon-dioxide in the air 
compatible with the healthy development of plants. Since 
his lime many eminent names have been added to the 
list of patient labourers in this field of inquiry 

Boussingault woiked on the question whether the 
carbon-dioxide is absorbed by the leaves, or taken up by 
water through the roots; and by direct experiments 
proved that the leaves of plants do take up the carbon- 
dioxide, which is so sparingly, though so uniformly, 
diffused in the atmosphere. His researches led him 10 
conclude that, by far the greater part, if not the whole, of 
the carbon which enters into the constitution of the 
organs of plants is derived from atmospheric carbon- 
dioxide; and while drawing attention to the fact that, 
for healthy and vigorous action, plants require large 
volumes of air to pass over them, and to the surprising 
rapidity with which they absorb the carbon-dioxide from 
it, he makes calculations as to the surface presented to 
the air by the leaves of diffeient crops. Taking the 
average number of plants growing per hectare (about 2} 
English acres), he estimates that — 

Artichoke gives a surface of 142,410 square metres. 
Beetroot „ „ 49,921 1. >. 

Potato „ „ 39,641 „ 

Wheat ,, ,, 35 i 49 ° u 11 

Boussingault also made experiments in regard to the 
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absorption of carbon-dioxide by plants growing- under 
different conditions as to soil and manures. He found that 
a Helianthus which m twenty-four hours would, without 
any manure, only decompose 2c.c. of carbon-dioxide, 
decomposed 182 c.c. in the same time when supplied with 
manure containing nitrates and phosphates, 11 c c. when 
with nitrates without phosphates, and only from 3 to 6 c c. 
when manured with phosphates without nitrates. 

That the carbon-dioxide contained in the atmosphere is 
sufficient for normal vegetation is proved by the abundant 
growth of heath and other wild plants on sandy hills ; 
and the numerous experiments on water-culture con¬ 
clusively show that a plant may grow luxuriantly, and 
store up an abundance of carbon, when supplied only 
with mineral salts, in a solution which contains little or no 
carbon-dioxide. 

Sachs speaks of it as an unquestionable fact, “ that 
most plants which contain chlorophyll (for instance, our 
cereal crops, beans, tobacco, sun-flower, &c ) obtain ihe 
entire quantity of their carbon by the decomposition of 
atmospheric carbon-dioxide, and require for their nutn 
tion no other carbon-compound from without.” He goes 
on to say ** The compound of carbon originally present 
on the earth is the dioxide, and the only abundantly 
active cause of its decomposition and of the combination 
of carbon with the elements of water is the cell containing 
chlorophyll. Hence all compounds of carbon of this kind, 
whether found in animals or in plants or in the products 
of their decomposition, are derived indirectly from the 
organs of plants which contain chlorophyll." 

Dr. J. Boehm made direct experiments with seedlings 
of scarlet-runner, growing them under glass shades, luted 
with potass lye, in pots containing in some cases quartz 
sand moistened with a nutritive solution, and in others 
garden-soil rich in humus The two sets were quite equal 
in development and duration of life ; those in the garden 
soil formed quite as little starch as those in the sand , 
and from this he concluded that the carbon dioxide 
yielded by the garden soil had taken no share in the 
growth of the plants. 

Liebig had, however, supposed that plants might owe 
some part of their carbon to the carbon-compounds in 
the soil, which were absorbed by their roots, and that 
young plants especially drew their supply from this 
source. He speaks of the effect of drought as checking 
the supply of carbon-dioxide by the roots, and throwing 
the plant exclusively upon that in the air. 

But the tendency of more recent investigations points 
to the conclusion that the atmosphere and the parts of 
plants living in it are solely concerned in the storing up 
of the carbon of vegetation. 

We may pause for a moment to consider the amount 
of the carbon so stored up 

Liebig estimated that more than 1,000 lbs of carbon 
may be harvested annually from a Morgen of surface— 
somewhat less than two-thirds of an English acre. 

According to the estimates of Lawes and Gilbert, with 
wheat for twenty years in succession on the same land 
ihere was an actual yield of 2,500 lbs, of carbon, per acre, 
per annum, where no organic carbon compounds were 
added to the soil, and where these were added (in the 
form of farm-yard manure) the actual yield in carbon was 
less. With barley, for twenty years in succession, the 
average annual yield was 2,088 lbs. of carbon per acre ; 
and the indication is that some other crops, under similar 
conditions, acquire even more. 

Estimates recently made of the forest growth in Ger¬ 
many give as much as 2,700 lbs. In tropical climates 
where vegetable growth is more luxuriant the amounts 
are far greater; and in the West India Islands as much 
as from 2^ to 5 tons of carbon may be harvested per 
acre In the crop of sugar-cane. 

With these large amounts of accumulation on the one 
hand, we have, on the other, an atmosphere containing 


carbon-dioxide in so small a proportion as 0*04 per 
cent. 

Then we have to bear m mind the large supplies of 
carbon-dioxide within the pores especially (of manured 
soils, as determined by Uoussingault, and at the disposal 
of the roots of plants. Also the enormous quantity of 
water taken up from the soil and passing through plants 
during growth, probably at any rate more than 200 
parts for every part of dry substance fixed, and the fact 
that carbon-dioxide is present in all natural waters 
would lead to the supposition that the roots would scarcely 
either take it up to no purpose, or act as a filter to that 
which constitutes so important a requirement of the plant. 

Dr Moll 1 has recently, by some interesting experi¬ 
ments, made a contribution to the evidence which is re¬ 
quired to answer the question—Can leaves decompose 
the carbon-dioxide which is at the disposition of the 
roots ? and argues that the proof that one part of the 
plant—the leaf—takes up and decomposes carbon-di¬ 
oxide, is no proof that it is not taken up in anolher part 
—the root. 

He quotes the experiments of Sennebier and de Saus- 
sure, but considers that they were not made quantitatively, 
or with sufficient exactness to solve this problem. For 
its elucidation he rests his methods upon Sach's theory, 
that the starch in the chlorophyll grains must be con¬ 
sidered as the first visible product of the decomposition 
of carbon-dioxide, and that therefore, according to him, 
the presence or absence of starch in the leaves is the 
crucial test of the decomposition or non-decomposition 
of carbon-dioxide In Dr. Moll’s investigation of the 
starch contents he used Sach’s modification of Boehm's 
method. 

Five sets of experiments were made to meet the dif¬ 
ferent aspects of the question. 

In the first set glass shades were used, in one of which 
the air was kept free from carbon-dioxide by being luted 
with potass lye, while the other contained ordinary air, 
or air with an excess of carbon-dioxide, and was luted 
with water. The liquid lute was in porcelain dishes, 
made with a round hole in the middle ; the central hole 
and outer edge being deeply rimmed. The shades, of less 
circumference than the dishes, were set in them, and 
were furnished with tubular necks, into which smaller 
tubes were fixed for the current of air to pass through, 
and for other requirements of the experiments. The exit 
tube of the shade in which the atmosphere was kept free 
from carbon-dioxide was conducted through a test-tube 
filled with pieces of pumice saturated with potass lye. 
Preliminary experiments with etiolated plants, with a 
watch glass containing baryta-water within the shade, 
satisfied the author that he secured having air absolutely 
free from carbon-dioxide under that luted with potass 
lye , and some early failures taught him how to regulate 
the supply of carbon dioxide and air in the other shade, 
so as to grow plants as well-developed and healthy as 
those in the open air Wuh thick-leaved plants he found 
that it was necessary to add as much as 2 per cent, of 
carbon-dioxide to a volume of air supplied to them of 
about 2,500 c. c. daily, 111 order to satisfy their require¬ 
ments for free growth. 

Experiments were made with plants of French bean, nas¬ 
turtium, gourd, and sugar-beet, growing m the open air in 
pots in good garden soil. From these was selected a leaf, 
or the upper part of a stem with several leaves, still organi¬ 
cally united with the parent plant, which was passed through 
the hole in the porcelain dish, under the glass shade, and 
carefully secured air-tight, and from injury to itself, by cork 
and wadding. The plants for comparison were as nearly 
alike as possible in every respect, and a control plant 
grew in the open air between the shades. Both etiolated 
seedlings, which became green as quickly without carbon- 

1 " Ueb«r den Unprung de» K ohUnatnffc der PfUnzen ” Von Dr J. W. 
Moll (UlrechO —Landwtrthsckqftbch* Dand vi Htf* i 
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dioxide as in common air, and well developed green 
gourd leaves, were tried The gourd leaves, which con¬ 
tained starch at the beginning, entirely lost it within a day 
or two in the atmosphere deprived of carbon-dioxide, 
while those in the other shade remained still full of it. 
The shades, and the contents of the dishes, were then 
changed, so as to bring the starchless leaves into the 
shade containing carbon-dioxide. During the day these 
became again lull of starch , while within twenty-four 
hours it had quite disappeared from the leaves in the 
othei shade. In a similar experiment with sugar-beet the 
control plant in the open air was covered with a black 
paste-board box, and it was found that the leaves in the 
shade deprived of carbon-dioxide lost their starch at 
about the same rate as Lhose in the dark. In no case was 
starch found in the leaves while they remained m an 
atmosphere without carbon-dioxide. 

The second set of experiments r was made with long 
leaves of bulrush and bur-reeds, which were etiolated, and 
then separated from the plants With the same general 
precautions as before, the upper end of the leaf was inserted 
in the shade without carbon-dioxide, the lower in an 
atmosphere containing live per cent of carbon dioxide, 
whilst Lhe space between was left free to the open air 
This intermediate part was obscured by Un-foil, so that 
no starch could be formed in it at the expense of any 
carbon-dioxide passing through the tissues from the 
lower shade ; and it was supposed that if such a pheno¬ 
menon w ere possible, the spacious longitudinal air channels 
of these plants might be especially favourable to the trans¬ 
mission of tlic gas These experiments usually lasted 
one day, and uniformly gave the same result ; starch was 
formed abundantly where carbon-dioxide was at disposal 
in the air, while the excess of it in the lower shade had 
no effect upon the portion of leaf in the upper shade, 
which remained entirely free from starch. 

The apparatus when arranged was always placed in a 
light window, shaded by gauze blinds if the sun were too 
hot , and in these latter experiments it was an interesting 
circumstance lhat, in the lower portions of these rather 
thick leaves, morestaich was formed on the side next 
to the window; therefore, in two cases a piece of 
looking-glass rwas placed behind the shade, when, being 
equally illuminated, starch was formed in equal abun¬ 
dance on both sides of Lhe leaf. This variation in Lhc 
starch-formation, according to the amount of light, 
showed that that portion of leaf had not always used all 
the caibon-dioxide at its disposal, and that consequently 
theie was an excess which might have passed upwards 
through the Lissues. 

The third set varied from these in r having no part of 
the leaf exposed to free air, thus obviating the possibility 
of the carbon-dioxide being diffused into it in passing 
upwards through Lhe plant. A glass vessel containing 
air without carbon-dioxide was placed within a large 
shade eontaming air with 5 per cent, of this gas ; and a 
previously etiolated lear, with its stem in water, was so 
fixed as to be partly in the one and partly in the other. 
After six or eight hours it was examined for starch 
Wuhout exception starch was formed abundantly in the 
parts in the large shade, whilst no trace of it was found 
in Lhose in the inner vessel even quite close to the junc¬ 
tion between the two. 

The remaining two sets of experiments were made to 
ascertain whether starch formation in leaves, in the open 
air, is accelerated by giving an excess of carbon-dioxide, 
cither,to adjoining parts of the leaves themselves, or 
to the rbots. In the first case leaves separated from the 
plant were divided lengthways One half, with the stalk 
in water, wns in a shade with air containing 5 per cent, 
of carbon-dioxide, its upper part projecting under the 
glass lid of the shade, which was luted with grease, into 
the open air The other half of the same leaf was laid 
on the bd, on fiber paper soaked with boiled water to 


keep it moist, and put as near as possible to the pro¬ 
jecting piece of leaf. In the other cases etiolated leaves, 
organically united with plants whose roots were in rich 
humus soil, were divided lengthways ; one half, quite cut 
off, was laid near to the other, and the two were examined 
and compared after some hours’ exposure in sunlight. 
The results of both these sets of experiments were uni¬ 
formly the same ; careful examination showed that starch 
was formed as readily and plentifully in those portions of 
leaves excluded from any other source of carbon-dioxide 
than that in the air surrounding them, as in those having 
an excess of it at command. 

From these experiments Dr. Moll concludes that starch 
is never formed in leaves in an atmosphere deprived of 
carbon-dioxide, however much of it may be at the disposal 
of the other, under- or above-ground, parts of the plant; 
nor can starch-formation be accelerated in one part of a 
leaf by an excess of carbon-dioxide being at the disposal 
of another part of it, either in Lhe air, or through the 
roots. 

The results of these elaborate experiments are doubtless 
in accordance with the direction of those of other modern 
inquirers on this subject At the same time it will probably 
be fell, that, when long-accepted opinions, which many 
well-known facts seem to favour, are held to be called in 
question, we may sLill ask for further confirmation, before 
accepting as decisive, conclusions depending on the exact 
interpretation of experiments made with living organisms 
exposed to somewhat artificial conditions. It may be 
hoped however, that this further instalment of evidence 
m a given sense will incite to further research. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

Dn Vico’s Comet of Short Period —It has been 
already remarked in this column that, according to Prof. 
Brunnow's last investigations relative to this comet, it 
appears necessary to admit a very material degree of 
uncertainty in the value of the mean motion determined 
from the observations of the year 1844, notwithstanding 
the comet was discovered on August 22, and followed till 
December 31, or for a period of more than four months, 
and, moreover, was observed with a degree of precision 
which has seldom been attained with these bodies. In 
Prof. Brunnow’s masterly and elaborate discussion, 
“ Mdmoire sur la Com£te elliptique de De Vico,” which 
gamed the prize offered by the Royal Institute of the 
Netherlands, in June, 1848, the planetary perturbations 
were calculated to the epoch of next return to perihelion 
in February, 1850, but in consequence of the computed 
positions showing that observation in that year would 
be quite hopeless, the calculation was continued with all 
possible precision to the ensuing perihelion passage early 
in August, 1855. The computed track in the heavens for 
this appearance was by no means an unfavourable one 
for observation ; the comet would remain for a consider¬ 
able period near the earth, being at its least distance on 
August 2, just before the perihelion passage, when it 
should have approached our globe, according to Prof. 
Brunnow’s calculation, within o 58 of the earth's mean 
distance from the sun. Nevertheless, it was not detected 
in this year—an object observed by M. Goldschmidt, 
not far from its track, in May, being certainly a dis¬ 
tinct body, if the star of comparison was correctly 
identified. It was looked for repeatedly with the large 
refractors at Cambridge and Berlin. In i860 again, 
ephemendes were prepared and a search was made, at 
least at the observatory of Harvard College, U.S., but 
ineffectually, indeed the chance of observing this comet 
when the perihelion passage falls in the winter must be 
but small. 

The later results obtained by Prof. Brunnow, to which 
allusion is made above, will be found in No 3 ^ IS Ann 
Arbor Astronomical Notices: he there gives his reasons 
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for concluding that he had placed too gTeat reliance upon 
the value of the mean motion determined m his memoir, 
and while obtaining a new value (about 650") which 
would assign for the period of revolution in 1844 about 
1994*0 days, he intimates the necessity of searching for 
the comet in future on the supposition that this period 
may be in error ± 30 days At this distance of time or 
at the end of the sixth revolution since 1844, so great an 
amount of uncertainty of course renders the preparation 
of limited ephemendes useless, but it may be observed 
that the period finally deduced by Prof. Brunnow would 
bring the comet to perihelion again in the present 
summer, and it will certainly be worth while to Keep a 
close watch upon those regions of the heavens which ns 
path must traverse on this hypothesis ; we might indeed 
expect, if the comet continues in the same condition as 
in 1844, that it would not escape detection, should the 
perihelion passage fall between the beginning of the 
present month and the middle or end of October. On 
July 14 its orbit is thus projected on the sky, the positions 
consequently indicating the line in which it should then 
be found according to the dilTerent suppositions as to 
the date of perihelion passage — 


Time Tram 
Perihelion 

Right 

Ascension 

Declination 

Distance from 
Ean.li 

Intensity 

of L iglil 

+ 40 days 

<>o ‘3 

+ *9 3 

I89 

O 17 

+ 10 ,p 

43 *o 

+ 13 4 

I 12 

0*56 

- 20 1 1 

. . 212 

+ 30 

O 64 

1 68 

40 11 

350 1 

- 136 

0 39 

4 02 

- 50 p. 

321 6 

24 8 

0 34 

4 78 

- 60 ,, 

■ 289*3 

- jo * 

0 38 

, 3 60 


While it is of importance that an effort should be made 
to recover the comet, now to all inLents lost i in the present 
year, no surprise need be occasioned if the endeavour 
should prove fruitless. It is quite possible that the mean 
motion in 1844 was °f such amount as would bring the 
comet, with the influence of planetary perturbation into 
so close a proximity to Mars at the end of August, 1866, 
as to occasion very material changes in the elements of 
Us orbit ; and again there is the possibility that, as Dr. 
von Asten suspects has been the case with Encke's coiner, 
it may have encountered one of the minor planets, and 
with the result of a sensible change in its motion. 

And it is to be borne in mind to whatever cause or 
causes the circumstance may be due, that De Vico’s 
comet has been shown by M. Le Verner and Prof 
Brunnow to be with great probability identical with the 
comet of 1678 observed by Lahire at Paris; yet in the 
long interval from 1678 to 1844 there is no record of a 
comet which can be identified with it, and in the early 
part of its appearance in the latter year it was visible to 
the unassisted eye. It does appear strange that in the 
days of Messier and Pons the comet should have escaped 
detection at one or other of its returns. 

While writing on De Vico’s comet we may mention 
that in heliocentric longitude 339° 6 this body approaches 
very near to the orbit ot ihe periodical comet of D’Arrest, 
of which observations may be expected in the present 
year. The distance is within o'oo55 of the earth’s mean 
distance from the sun, or about 507,000 miles, rather more 
than twice the moon's distance from the earth, but it does 
not appear likely that there has been any actual close 
approach of the two comets during the last fifty or sixty 
years. 

The Late Professor Heis.— We regret to record 
the sudden death of Prof Edward Heis, the well-known 
German astronomer, which occurred on June 30 from an 
attack of apoplexy. Prof, Heis was bom in 1806, com¬ 
pleted his studies at Bonn in 1827, and received in 1852 
a call to the ordinary professorship of mathematics and 
astronomy at the Royal Academy of Munster, Westphalia, 
which he filled until the time df * his death. He was a 
most diligent and accurate observer in the particular 


branches of astronomical research to which he devoted 
himself His “ Atlas Ccriestis Novus ” nny be considered 
Ihe standard work for magnitudes of the stars visible m 
central Europe, hiB acute vision enabling him to add a 
large number of stars of what he calls 6 7m. not included 
in ArgelandcPs 11 Uranometria.” While resident at Aix- 
la-Chapelle previous to his appointment to Munster he pub¬ 
lished the results of ten-years’observations upon shooting- 
stars which were carefully discussed. In 1875 appeared 
his observations on the zodiacal light, extending over the 
twenty-nine years, 1847-1875, and forming No. I. of 
Publications 0/ the Royal Obseri'atory at Munster > it is 
a most important addition to our collection of observations 
of this as yet little understood phenomenon From 1858 
to 1875 he edited the Wochenschrift fur Astronomie J a 
periodical better known on the Continent than in this 
country Prof. Heis was also the author of a collection 
of examples and problems in general arithmetic and 
algebra, which, we believe, has reached the forty-fifth 
edition in Germany. His observations of variable stars 
were conducted upon a system of extreme care, his 
researches in this direction being encouraged and guided 
by Argelander ; he first established the variability of that 
irregular star € Aurigsc, not without a Jong course of 
assiduous observation. He was an excellent draughtsman, 
and produced many fine pictures of nebula, though, unfor¬ 
tunately, supplied with very limited optical means. 


THE CAXTON EXHIBITION 

T is not too much to say that Science has been 

advanced by the art of printing more than by any other 
of the world’9 inventions, for by it not only has the 
knowledge of scientific truth been spread throughout the 
world, but it has been perpetuated to all time, and the 
names of great heroes in science have been rendered 
immortal Long after sculptured monuments, commemo¬ 
rative of the lives and work of great men have crumbled 
away, their written works remain, and the art of printing 
has contributed more than anything else to the bringing 
about of that result. The names of some of the greatest 
philosophers the world has ever seen would have had but a 
narrow and comparatively ephemeral celebrity, were it 
not for the record of their Lives and writings which the 
productions of the printing press have preserved to them. 

But great as have been the advantages which Science 
has derived from the printer’s art, she has, in return, 
conferred as many and as important benefits upon the 
development of that art; and this is recorded in unmis¬ 
takable language in the Caxton Collection, whah, though 
(probably for want of space) very deficient as far ai 
modern printing machines are concerned, constitutes a 
most interesting and instructive series of historical and 
typical forms, in which the rise and development of 
printing machinery may be traced from the early screw 
presses of wood used by Caxton and the early printers, 
through the Stanhope and lever presses of the last 
century, to the powerful steam machinery of the present 
day. 

The principal aim of the designers of printing machinery 
has always been to obtain increased rapidity of working ; 
and during the last fifty years this has been brought to 
an extraordinary degree of perfection. It was considered 
a wonderful feat when, in the year 1814, the celebrated 
Konig machine was started, throwing off i,too sheets of 
the Times newspaper per hour; but this number was 
doubled by Komg's second machine, which he brought 
out ten years after. In the year 1827, by means of 
Applegarth and Cowperis four-cylinder machine, the yield 
was raised to 5,000 per hour, and in 1848 the celebrated 
11 Times ” vertical machine was erected, which produced 
12,000 single impressions per hour. The next advance was 
made by Richard Hoe, who, in 1857, introduced his 
cylinder machine Into this country, where It was first 
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employed by the proprietors of LloyePs Weekly News¬ 
paper. Shortly afterwards the proprietors of the Times 
adopted it, and by means of a ten-cylinder machine, 
16,coo single impressions of the Times were thrown off 
per hour This was till lately the most rapid printing 
machine ever invented, but having to be supplied with 
separate sheets of paper from ten different feeding- 
boards, it required seme twenty men and boys to work it. 
Since lhat lime a still further advance m the art of 
printing has been made by the invention of ihe now 
celebrated Walter machine, by which the bulk of tbe 
Times is now produced 'I his machine works from a 
continuous roll of paper, printing it on both sides and— 
requiring the attendance of only a man and two boys 
— ihiows off 25,000 single impressions, or 12,500 complete 
newspapers, per hour. 

In all these rapid machines the type formes are cast in 
cylindncally-curved stereotype plates, which are produced 
by first setting up the matter in t>pe by the ordinary 
process and then pressing the formes so produced into 
papter machd moulds into whiili the stereotype metal is 
cast By this means several plates from the same mould 
can be produced and therefore the same number of iden¬ 
tical sheets may be printed at the same time. 

With regard to the actual operation of printing the aid 
lhat Science has given has been almost exclusively in the 
direction of mechanical improvement and perfection 
The art of stereotyping or the reproduction of plates and 
blocks for illustrations has, however, been developed by 
discoveries in many branches of Philosophy Electricity 
has U ng been employed in the production of copies of wood 
engravings by the electrotype process, which copies are 
now almost universally used for rapid work where fine 
finish is not necessary, and the many processes in which 
photography is combined with engraving are evtry day 
becoming more generally employed for impioving and 
facilitating the art of printing. 

It will readily be understood lhat notwithstanding all 
the improvements in printing machinery by which such 
lapidity as we have referred to is msuied, the art of rapid 
printing will be most materially hampered unless the 
operation of type-setting or composing can be carried on 
wiLh corresponding rapidity. The importance of this is 
shown by the attention it has received and by the many I 
sysLtms that have been devised for mechanical and 
automatic type-selling. A special feature of the Caxton 
exhibition is the collection of machines for that purpose. 
Here again Science has lent her aid, and to any one 
inLeresLed in the applications of Science for the assistance 
of personal dexterity a careful sLudy of the various 
machines exhibited will be found most interesting and 
instructive 

One of ihe most beautiful of these machines is 
the "automatic type setter of Dr Mackie, which we 
illustrate in Fig i, and which is a most ingenious 
application of the well-known principle first invented 
by M. Jacquard, and applied by him to the opera¬ 
tion of weaving, and which has since been employed 
for Leltgraphic and other purposes In this machine a 
horizontal wheel, carrying a number of little platforms, 
revolves on a vertical axis beneath a set of upright boxes 
arranged in a circle rcund it Each of these boxes is 
divided vertically into eight compartments containing the 
types ; and the plalfoims, during the revolution of the 
horizontal wheel, pass in succession below, but without 
Louching them Each platform is furnished with eight 
adju&Lafie projecting pins, Lhat is to say, as many as 
there are cqjnparlmtnts in the boxes, Tbe use of these 
pins, or “pick-pockets" as they are called, is to remove 
the types contained in the corresponding compartments 
of the boxes at the moment of passing below them ; and 
the types so removed, resting on Ihe platforms, are earned 
round with them until pushed off at another point in 
their revolution, where they are collected and delivered 


in long lines in their proper order, and evenly spaced. 
The pins are automatically set up or left alone by the 
Jacquard mechanism to be referred to presently. 

Calling the compartments containing the types and the 
corresponding pins on the platforms by the figures I, 2, 
3, 4, &c , it might at first be supposed that if, for instance, 
the pins 1 and 3 were set up, they would remove types 
from the first and third compartments of all the boxes as 
they passed beneath them, but this is provided against 
by the platforms being hinged at one end, so as to be 
capable of rising and falling through a small vertical arc, 
and by another portion of the Jacquard mechanism each 
platform is raised only when it is approaching that 
particular box which contains the compartments to which 
its projected pins correspond 

The regulation of the movements of both platforms 
and pins is effected by a set of levers, whose movements 
are determined by the positions of the perforations on a 
continuous ribbon of Jacquard paper, which positions 
correspond to the leLters, spaces, &c , required to be set up 
This nbbon is fed into the machine at a uniform speed by a 



Fit. 1 


revolving spur-wheel armed with pins, which gear into a 
longuudinal row of holes punched along the centre of 
the strip of paper, and which is shown in Fig 2, which re¬ 
presents a piece of the paper ribbon perforated for setting 
up the name of this journal, "Nature. JI The four lower 
rows, which are marked in the figure wiih Roman 
numerals, are those by which the rising and falling of the 
platforms are regulated, and the other eight rows, 
indicated by ordinary figures, correspond to the eight 
compartments of the boxes and control the protrusion of 
the pins or " pick-pockets On reference to the figure it 
will be seen lhat the capital letter N is drawn from the 
fifth compartment of that box, under which a platform is 
raised by the dropping of ihe levers, which aie controlled 
by the combination of the two lines of perforations 
marked I. and IV ; and again the small letter r is con¬ 
tained in the third compartment of a box whose platform 
is raised by the single lever corresponding to the row 
marked I. 

Tbe perforation of the paper is done ac a separate 
instrument, which, at the Caxton Exhibition, is, in external 
appearance, exactly like an ordinary cottage pianoforte, the 
keys of which are piarked with the letters, figures, spaces, 
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&c., and which, by simple mechanism, punch correspond¬ 
ing holes in the paper when pressed down by the fingers. 
This operation being quite independent of the machine 
last described, can be earned on at any slack time, or 
when the type-setter is in use, and the prepared paper 
can be put away until the machine is ready to work from 
it. This is a special advantage of the system which 
printers will readily appreciate \ and it possesses another 
of great value, and that is that parts of words of two to 
eight letters, and several short words, can be set up simul¬ 
taneously, as the compartments are so filled that letters 
likely to come together are in contiguous divisions and 
may be released by the mechanism at the same moment. 
As an instance of this the eight compartments of one of 
the boxes are filled with types in the following order — 
W i t h a t 8 and spaces, so that the ten words 
wit, with, It, that, hat, hats, at, as, is, and has, may 
be drawn by one operation, and the preparation of the 
paper for such combinations 19 no less simple, for it is 
performed by depressing several keys at once, as in 
playing chords in music. 

By this system of type-setting, using one, two, or three 
perforators respectively, as many as eight, twelve, and 
twenty-four thousand types may be set up per hour. 



We have described Dr. Mackie’s machine at some 
length, because it is a very beautiful application of the 
mathematical laws of permutations and combinations, 
and of mechanics to the saving of skilled labour, and is 
iteelf an interesting example of some of the services 
rendered by Science to the printer's art. 

Another very ingenious application of Science to type¬ 
setting is the ■' Clowes ” electrical compositor, invented 
by Mr. John Hooker. In this machine the types are 
contained in forty-eight nearly vertical troughs or reser¬ 
voirs, and are pushed out through a lateral opening at 
the lower end by a strikei under each trough actuated by 
an electro-magnet, so arranged that, when a current of 
electricity is scQt through its coils, one type is released 
from its reservoir and drops out, Below the openings 
of the reservoirs arc as many fiat running tapes, and 
when a letter is released it drops on to the tape 
which is running below it, and is earned by it at 
the speed of seven inches per second to the edge 
of the table of the machine, where it is thrown on 
to another tape running at a quicker speed (about 
twenty-one and a half inches per second), and making an 
angle of about i$o° with the set parallel tapes before 
mentioned. This angle determines the relative distances 


of the reservoirs from the quick-running tape, and the 
speeds are so adjusted to these distances that the time 
occupied by a type m ti a veiling from the reservoirs to 
collecting apparatus is exactly the same in all cases so 
that the types are delivered into the composing-^/i^ 
exactly in their order of release from the reservoirs. This 
part of the apparatus may in telegraphic language be 
called the w receiving instrument.” 

The " transmitting instrumentconsists of a series of 
rectangular plaies of copper insulated from one another 
and arranged on a slopmg a board representing exactly the 
compartments in the ordinary compositor’s "Lower Case.' 1 
Each of these plates is in metallic communication with 
one end of the coil of one of the discharging magnets, the 
other end hemp in connection with one pole of a voltaic 
battery consisting of two small Grove elements. The com¬ 
positor sits in front of this set of plates, having the copy 
before him, and holding in his hand a copper stile or 
contact piece which is m connection with the other pole 
of the battery Every time he touches with the stile one 
of the rectangular plates of coppei a voltaic current is 
sent through the coils of its corresponding magnet and a 
letter corresponding to the plate touched is liberated on 
to the tapes and is instantly carried to the composing- 
stick. The collecting apparatus is extremely ingenious 
and is worked by a quick running cam by simple 
mechanism, which is a beautiful specimen of workmanship. 

By this machine as many as 15,000 letters per hour 
may be set up , and it possesses the advantage over other 
systems that it can be worked by any ordinary com¬ 
positor at case , and requires no special training for its 
manipulation. 

Of other type-setting machines there are exhibited in 
the collection examples of Kastenbem’s system, which 15 
adopted in the Times office ; the Hattersley compositor, 
in which the types are, by the depression of keys, shot 
down vertical grooves, by which they are guided to the 
composing frame, and by which it is said that types may 
be set at the rate of 8 ,ooo per hour. Muller's machine, 
which is represented in the collection by a model, 13 a 
well-made apparatus, intended to set type at a speed of 
5,000 letters per hour. Both this and the Hattersley 
machine set up the type in columns, ringing a bell at the 
end of each line. 

Heinemann’s apparatus is an exceedingly simple 
machine, depending upon quickness of hand and eye 
in aiming a pointer at the particular divisions of a comb¬ 
shaped scries of guides, by which the types are withdrawn 
from the reservoirs corresponding to those divisions. It 
is a well-made machine, and its simplicity is a safeguard 
against its becoming deranged 

The operations of type-founding, of paper-making and 
folding, of lithography, and steel engraving, which are all 
more or less dependent upon scientific aid, are all repre¬ 
sented at South Kensington, but we must reserve their 
consideration for a future notice, as well as a description 
of an interesting gas-engine, exhibited by Messrs Crossley 
Brothers, whicn is admirably adapted for laboratory 
purposes. 

From what has been said it will be seen that the Caxton 
Exhibition 15 an exceedingly interesting and instructive 
one, and will well repay several visits C W. C. 


NOTES 

We are glad to see that the first grants from the Research 
Fund of the Chemical Society have just been made. They are 
as follows : to Dr. C. R A Wright 50 1 for the investigation of 
certain problems in chemical dynamics , to Mr G. S Johnson 
25/. for a research on double salts with potassium tn-iodide ; to 
Mr E. Nelson 25/ for a research on octyl compounds , to Mr. 
Carleton Williams 25/ for a research on hydrocarbons con¬ 
taining the group isopropyl twice ; and to Mr. George Harrow 
10/. for a research qn derivatives of aceto-acetic ether. 
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The German Astronomical Society, as it is generally called, 
but really the International Astronomical Society, meets this 
year at Stockholm, from August 30 to September 1. 

Now that the British Association meeting Is again at hand, 
perhaps we may be permitted to urge upon the authorities the 
neceasity for introducing some improvement in the daily pro¬ 
gramme published during the session. Last year (vol. uv,, 
p 463) we noticed the handsome, full, care fully-arranged 
programme daily published by the American Association, and 
we have before us the Tageblatt of last year’s meeting at 
Hamburg of the German Naturalists and Physicians. This is a 
quarto publication, each day's issue averaging twenty pages, and 
containing such important and detailed information that it is 
well worth binding and preserving, The rules of the Asso¬ 
ciation are given in the first issue, a list of members with 
their addresses is given daily until complete, the arrange¬ 
ments for the meetings of sections and general meetings are 
clearly tabulated, a well-arranged general programme and list of 
all papers to be read each day are given/ all information as to 
excursions, places to be visited, entertainments (including 
theatres), advertisements likely to appeal to members, summaries 
of each day's proceedings in the various sections, general meetings, 
dinners, &c. , in short every kind of Information likely to make 
the proceedings be carried 011 with perfect smoothness and give 
the members the minimum of trouble and worry Appended is 
a supplement of 180 pages containing reports of lectures given 
at general meetings and In connection with the various sections, 
All this contrasts strongly with the shabby tract-like programme 
issued during the meetings of the British Association ; if the 
expense is an obstacle we are quite sure no member would object 
to a small charge if he could only be assured of obtaining each 
morning a well-printed journal on a scale similar to that of either 
the American or the German Association. 

At the Congress on Domestic Economy to be held at 
Birmingham on the 17th, i8th, and 19th instant, under the 
presidency of Lord Leigh, Prof Huxley will read a paper on 
lilementary Instruction to Children in Physiology, Mr. W S. 
Mitchell one on the Practical Ube of the Food Collection of the 
Science and Art Department, and Captain Gallon on Wanning 
and Ventilation Many other paper? bearing on the subject of 
the Congress will be read, and an exhibition will be organised 

Many of our biological readers will be glad to know that Dr 
George Bennett, F Z S , of Sydney, has arrived in Lhis country, 
and that any communications directed to the office of the 
Zoological Society, 1I, (Hanover Square, will be forwarded to him, 

The Portuguese African Exploring Expedition left Lisbon for 
Loanda on the 7th in&t 

Mr. Richard S, Floyd, one of the trustees of the Lick 
Californian estate, has been for a year past in Europe, investi¬ 
gating the comparative merits of reflectors and refracting lenses, 
for the great telescope We are told by the Nav York Tnbunt , 
for various reasons, which he gives in detail, he decides against 
a large reflector, one point being that even if the extreme nicety 
of adjustment which the reflector requires could be attained in 
the new observatory, it would be liable to derangement in the 
high winds of a mountainous position. If a refractor u> decided 
upon, estimates should be asked, Mr Floyd says, from 
Cooke and Sons, of York, from AI van Clark and Sons, and 
from Howard Grubb. He reports that the reputation of Clark's 
refractors* and Grubb's, from all he can learn abroad, is about 
equal. The story of Mr. Lick’s millions had preceded Mr. 
Floyd, and he has found it difficult to bring down the estimates 
of European opticians to the basis of ordinary business profit. 

In thedebate on the education estimates, on Tuesday nlgbt, 
Sir John Lubbock, speaking on the extra subjects which had been 
made compulsory, said he doubted whether under any circum¬ 


stances it would be desirable thus to stereotype one form of 
education for the whole of England; but surely we ought not 
to do so unless we were very dear as to what Is the best system. 
There was, however, very great difference of opinion on this 
head, The first authority 10 which he would refer was that of 
a committee of that House. It was presided over by his hon. 
friend the member for Banbury, and after careful inquiry they 
reported that in their opinion 41 elementary instruction in the 
phenomena of nature should be given 111 elementary schools.” 
The next authority which he would quote was the Royal Com¬ 
mission, presided over by the Duke of Devonshire, which 
unanimously recommended that more substantial encouragement 
should be given to the teaching of the rudiments of science in 
our elementary schools In Scotland, too, great dissatisfaction 
was felt with the present system. At the last conference of 
elementary teachers, held in London, which was very nume¬ 
rously attended, it was resolved that the system of payment 
11 embodied in the Code is unsound in principle and injurious 
to the progreas of true education.'’ The inspectors of schools 
differed greatly as to the most suitable subjects. Even in regard 
to geography they were not unanimous It was said as a subject 
to lend Itself very much to 11 cram." One of the inspectors gave 
in support some very amuBing answers. For Instance, in answer 
to a question of "What are mountains and rivers?" one girl 
replied that/ 1 Mountains in some parts of the world are very 
useful. In Africa, for instance, they shoot out gold " Of rivers 
she had not so favourable an opinion, though she thought 41 they 
were all very well in some countries where there was very little 
rain " He confessed, however, that he thought geography a 
very good subject, though he was not convinced that it ought to 
be continued during the whole couree to the exclusion of other 
subjects. The mere skeleton of history taught in our elementary 
schools contained little more than dates, wars, and murders ; 
but dates and crimes no more constituted the history of a nation 
than sinews and bones [made a man. Men of science must be 
grateful to Sir John Lubbock, for so constantly urging upon 
Government the importance of scientific education. 

The first practical response to the proposal for the establish¬ 
ment of a colonial museum in London has come from the Legis¬ 
lative Council of Ceylon, which has voted as its contribution a 
sum of 15,000/ , to be paid in three annual instalments. The 
Council of the Colonial Institution is about to issue another 
circular on the subject to the colonial Governments 

At the last sitting of the French Geographical Society, 
excellent news was received from M. de Brazza, the French 
explorer of the Ogov^. He reached a distance of 250 miles 
beyond the place where M. de Compiegne was obliged to retreat 
hastily to save his life, He finds Lhat Ogovd does not bend 
towards Ihe Zaire. If its course does not change further up, both 
streams may belong to a single system. It was reported, also, 
that M. Say, a French officer in the National Marine, bad 
reached the Hoggar, in Central Africa, but the news requires 
confirmation. 

The Bulletin of the Paris Geographical Society for April (just 
issued) 15 mainly occupied with a long and elaborate review of 
the geographical work of the year 1876, by M. Ch. Maunoir. 
M. de Bizemont discusses some of the observations for latitude 
obtained by M. de Brazza during his exploration of the Ogove. 
In connection therewith M. de Bizemont giva a list of the 
instruments which he considers most useful to explorers in new 
countries. 

Among the papers m this month’s part of Pctermann's 
Mittheilungcn is one on the Cartography of the Philadelphia 
Exhibition ; Dr, Gusafeldt contributes an important paper on the 
exploration, by himself and Dr. Schweinfurth, of that part of 
the Arabian desert between the Nile and the Gulf of Suez j and 
P*\ Radde a paper on the plain of the Upper Euphrates. Dr. 
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C. E. Jung has the first part of an important contribution on 
the Geographical Outlines of South Australis, 

The Geographical Magatuu for July contains a masterly 
paper, with an elaborate and carefully-constructed map by Mr. 
Tretawny Saunders on the Himalayan system Both article and 
map are evidently the result of thorough study and extensive 
knowledge. 

From a Report of the Board of Commissioners of the New 
York State Survey, which is under the charge of Mr, J, T. 
Gardner, formerly of the United States Geological Survey, we 
learn that, although the Survey was decided on only in 1876, 
much has already been done in Lhe way of commencement, aod 
that it is likely to be earned out with a thoroughness quite equal 
to any of the trigonometrical survejs of Europe. 

Mr. Landseorough, Lhe well known Australian explorer, 
recently read a paper at Oxlty, Queensland, in which he 
adduces a variety of interesting facts to prove that dense forests 
are on the increase in Australia, that the climate is becoming 
moist or, and therefore improving, that the country is gradually 
ceasing to be favourable to sheep-rearing, and becoming agricul¬ 
tural, and seems to hint that in course of lime the great ccnlral 
desert may yet “blossom as the rose” Formerly when there 
Mere no sheep to keep down the grass, fires were frequent and 
terribly destructive to trees and all vegetation, but since lhe 
stocking of lhe country there is less grass for the fires to consume, 
and their ravages are consequently becoming limited 111 rxltnl 
Queensland, especially, Mr Lnndsborough declare*, is now so 
unfit for sheep-pasturing, that no one thinks of making's living 
by them The observations of this experienced traveller ?re 
well worthy of attention, and it will certainly be interesting to 
watch the changes caused by the presence of civilised men in 
AuutraliJ, as we know exactly its condition at their first advent 

M WaudINi. ion. lhe late French MiuisLcr of Education, our 
Traders may remember, sent ouL a number of men to various 
countries for Lhe purpose of scientific exploration The follow¬ 
ing is a list of these missions — M Masqueray in Algeria, MM 
Pinard and de Ccssac, North Amerin , M la Gavmiere, 
Celebes ; Mangnac, Antilles, Armingaud ond Malard, Italy; 
Dr Harmund, Cochin China, Wiener, Fetu and Bolivia, 
Rattray and Maindron, New Guinea. Ed, Blanc, Mautime- 
Alps , RaLte, New Caledonia , Ujfalvy, Central Asia . Scree. 
Say, Sahara, Rochemonteix, Egypt, du Chateher, Finistere 
(France), Abb6 Ansault, Ttaly ; Mangcut ct Bersot, Japm , 
Mouchez, Algeria; Guizet, Japan and China 

We have received the Bulletin , for 1S76, of the Essex Insti¬ 
tute (Salem, US), one of the best of the many local socie 1 ica 
of the United States A large portion of the Bulletin is occupied 
with a valuable pnper by Mr. E. W Nelson, on the bird', of 
North-East Illinois. We may state lhat this Institute is issuing 
a series of "Historical Collections,” which are likely to be of 
service to those who are interested in lhe j ohiical history and 
social progress of Lhe United States 

The Kansas Collegiate is the title of a small sheet conducted 
by Lhe students of Kansas State Umvemty, and contains various 
notes and news likely to interest those for whom it is intended. 
The number (or May 23 contains a Scientific Supf lement devoted 
to subjects of more or less scientific importance, The longest 
of these is an address by I J rof. F. H. Snow, on "The Relation 
cf Birds to Horticulture," and which contains tome interesting 
information on the habits of many of the Kansas birds. Another 
paper, by Prof. G. E. Patrick, gives Lhe results of an examina¬ 
tion of a meteorite found at Wacender, Mitchell Co , Kama*- 
Prof. Snow, we notice, has formed 1 fine and constantly- 
increasing collection of the birds of Kansas. ( Ai 


The Commission Suplnoure, or governing body of the French 
International Exhibition of 1S78, has been completed by the 
appointment of some influential members, among whom are the 
Due d'Audifret-Fasquier, president of the French Senate, M. 
Andral, the vice-president of the Council of State, M. Alphaud, 
Lhe chief engineer of the Paris works. Amongst the ordinary 
members arc M. Brunet, Minister of Public Instruction, M. St. 
Claire- Dtville, member of the Institute, and M. Rothschild 
the banker M. Krnnlz has given a detailed report on the 
stale of the works, which are much in advance of the 
specified lime. The unexpected success of the exhibition m 
foreign countries and especially in Great Britain and the British 
Colonies will fill up the vacuum created Ly the abstention of 
Germany. Many nations have asked for an enlargement of the 
space allotted which it has been impossible to grant. The 
public will be admitted by tickets and not by turnstiles Tbe 
coffee-houses, balls, concerts, theatres, so numerous in Lhe 1867 
exhibition, have been aboluhed, but great experiments for testing 
the apparatus exhibited, and promoting human knowledge 
Mill be tried. China will be represented by an ufhclal com¬ 
missi* n, and Siam will make a magnificent display. Liberia, 
the negro republic on the Gold Coast, will exhibit for the first 
time in France. 

That science in certain of its applications does pay is evident 
from the fact that a M. Dehlle, a “ professor" of legerdemain, 
who has practised at fain in France, and who has died at the age 
of eighty-eight, gained by his trade a foitunc valued at several 
millions of franc* lie began to practice at Lhe early age of six¬ 
teen, and was seen operating at the last fair of St Germain. lie 
dealt largely with elecLncdy Here is another argument agains 
the Endowment of Research very similar to one which has been 
urged btfore. 

From the 1 rospectus of St Thomas’s Hospital Medical 
School, we notice that two scholarships of the value of 60/. and 
40/ rtsi cctivcly will be awaided during the first week m 
October, after an cxaminalion in physic*, chemistry, botany, ami 
/oology. 

The King of the Belgian.*, wl o has been appointed a second 
Lunc president of lhe International Association for Kxploung 
and Civilising Central Africa, lias declared that next year lie 
will declire to continue llic office The Society is possessed 
of an anrual revenue of 73,000 franc*, principally from 
subscriptions obtained in Belgium, where tie scheme U very 
popular It has been decided by the executive ccmmiLtce Lhat 
a staLiGii should be founded in lhe Trans-Tanganyika region. 
The head of the station and the explorer have been appointed. 
A depot will be formed at Zanzibar, and three others in inter¬ 
mediate cuuntnes , one is to be pLced under a Catholic mission, 
and two under two Frotestant*, w ho have volunteered In help 
the Association. The works aie to be bigun without further 
delay. 

A com r amy is now being formed, we leam from the 
Engintu\ to conatiuct a pneumatic railway between the South 
Kensington Station of the District Railway and the Albert Hall. 
The line will rite the whole way to the Albert Hall, the ruling 
gradient being I m 48. The tram will be blown through the 
tube by an ejector, in other word?, a great centrifugal pump, 
two feet in diameter, fixed close to the District station, and 
worked by a pair of condensing engines exerting about 170 
indicated horse-power The Lunnel will be of bnck, and the 
floor will be paved. Its cross-sectional area will be 105 5 square 
feet, at the end of the train 11 fixed a screen cr piston, with an 
area of 104 square feet, the difference'being allowed for windage. 
The Irani will consist of six carriages, of very light build, the 
rail gauge being four feet. This train will hold 200 passengers, 
and the total load will be thirty-two tons, or ten tons leu than 
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the weight of a single engine on the Metropolitan Railway. 
The maximum resistance at twenty miles an hour will be about 
2,420 lbs , requiring to overcome it a pneumatic pressure of 2'6 
ounces per square inch, and 162-horse-power, assuming the 
useful effect to be sixty per cent 

A very severe thunderstonn passed over London on the 
evening of July 5. Between eight and nine there came a very 
brilliant flash of lightning, followed by a deafening peal of 
thunder. Many people were stunned and In several cases were 
found quite insensible. Immediately after it was found at 
Kilburn that Lhe telegraph wires, running from the top of the 
Queen’s Arms to a house about 300 yards higher up the 
Edgeware Road, were struck by the lightning, and fell in red-hot 
fragments, varying in length from six inches to an inch, all along 
the road, a great deal of yellow smoke attending the fall of the 
wire In one or two houses windows were broken, and a little 
girl who was passing through the street had her hair singed and 
her jacket burnt The instruments at the office with which the 
destroyed wires were connected were much agitated, Qnd the 
telegraph clerk, a young lady, was much stunned. 

The fourth edition of the 11 Lists of Elevations principally in 
that portion of the United States West of the Mississippi," edited 
by Mr. Henry Gannett, and published in connection with Mr. 
Hayden’s Survey, must prove of great value to the geographer and 
meteorologist. The first edition, published in 1872, contained only 
thirty-one pages, the present edition contains 164 pBges. It 
contains, among a variety of other matter, profiles of nearly all 
the railroads in Lhe part of the United States above mentioned 
The results given by these profiles have been made to accord, 
and the heights of several thousands of points on them have 
been determined with an approach to accuracy. This edition 
contains also the heights of many thousands of points deter¬ 
mined approximately by means of the barometer. Elevations of 
many thousands of mountain-peaks are given, from which very 
correct ideas of the ruling heights of the principal ranges may 
be derived IL contains also tables of the slopes of the principal 
streams of the west, which are of value m studying the important 
question of irrigation With these various lists of elevations 
there is given with this edition a map of the United States, in 
approximate contours of 1,000 feet of vertical intervals, which, 
in a measure, embodies all the results of this department. 
Toward the improvement and ultimate perfection of this map 
this work is to be mainly directed in future. To express still 
more clearly the facts brought out by the map, it is the intention 
of the Survey to make shortly a relief model of the United 
Slate*, on the basis of this map. 

We have on several occasions referred to the association known 
os the Yorkshire Naturalists’ Union, composed of a large number 
of local scientific societies in Yorkshire, This association pub¬ 
lishes a useful monlhly journal. The Naturalist } intended as a 
general field club record We have received the twenty-fourth 
number of thu journal, which, besides several papers on natural 
history, contains reports of several of the associated societies. 
From a report of the third meeting of the Union held recently 
at Wakefield, we notice that the Bradford Scientific Association 
was admitted to Lhe Union, and that a testimonial, in the shape 
of a microscope, was presented to Mr, J. M. Barker, late secretary 
of Lhe West Riding Consolidated Naturalists' Society. 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week Include four Common Kingfishers (A/cedo 1 sputa) 
European, presented by Mr J. Lyford , two Horned Lizards 
{Phi ynosoma comuinm) from Texas, presented by Mr. W A. 
Bowie , a Sun Bittern {Eurypyga Aeluu), a Sacred Ibis ( Geron ■ 
ileus tLthropicvs), bred in the Gardens ( eight speckled Terrapins 
(Ctonmys guttata), three Red-vented Terrapins ( Clemmys rubric 
ventiu) t two American Box Tortoises {Terrapenecan not a) from 
North America, purchased. 


THE INFLUENCE OF LIGHT UPON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF BACTERIA » 

have been engaged during the last few months on an 
investigation into the effect of hpht upon the develop¬ 
ment of bacteria in certain of those solutions in which they are 
usually produced. 

We reserve the details for a paper which we hope to submit 
to the Royal Society in the course of Lheir next session, but with 
to stale, in lhe meanwhile, that the first portion of our inquiry 
has led us to the following conclusions .— 

1. That light is inimical to the development of bacteria. 

2 That under favourable conditions it may prevent their 
development. 

3. That under less favourable it may not prevent but only 
retard 

4. That for the full effect of light to be produced direct 
insolation is necessary. 

5 That those conditions which tend to neutralise the action of 
light are the same which are known to favour processes of 
fermentation and putrefaction 

6 That the fitness of the solution to serve ob a nidus is not 
destroyed by insolation. 

7 That, so far as our investigation has yet gone, it would 
appear that the germs originally present in the solution are 
destroyed by direct insolation. 

We are still pursuing the inquiry, and have devoted much 
time to investigating the influence of the refrangibility of the 
ray, but regret that at present we are not in a position to give 
any definite conclusions on this point. 

We are endeavouring also to trace an analogy between facts 
which we have observed and certain vital and chemical pro 
cesses, in which light is known to play a part, and are extending 
our observations Lo oLher phenomena of fermentation and to 
microscopic fungi 

That light is not essential for the development of bacteria has 
been long known, but that it is absolutely inimical to their 
production has not, so far as we are able to ascertain, been 
reviously shown, and we are encouraged, therefore, to lay 
elore the readers of Nature this statement nf our results. 

Arthur Downes ; T. P. Blunt 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

London. —The following is the list of the new associates of 
the Royal School of Mines —Associates in Mining and Metal¬ 
lurgy—C. W. Folkard, A. K. Huntington, E. W Voelcker; 
Associates in Mining—E II. Livemg, W, H. Merritt j Associate! 
in Metallurgy—A C. Copeland, J. F. Hogan, C. H. Lemann, 
W Ley son, E T. McCarthy ; Associate in Geology —A. R. 
Sawyer. The Edward Forbes Medal and prize of books was 
awarded to A. Heilprm ; the De la Beche Medal and prize of 
bosks to E W. Voelcker, the Murchison Medal and prize of 
books to F G. M1II0. 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 

Journal de Physique , June.—On Lhe theory of electrometers, 
by M. Mascart—On the dynamical theory of gases (continued), 
by M. Vlolle.—Process for measuring the index of refraction of 
liquids, by M. De Waha.—Application of the electric current to 
the study of the spheroidal state of liquids, by M. Hesehus.— 
Temperature and humidity of the air at different heights observed 
at Upsala during 1873, by M. Ham berg.—Proceedings of the 
Physical Society of St. Petersburg. 

Archtves des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles l June 15.—Study 
on the variations of transparence of the waters of Lake Leman, by 
M. Forel.—On the different modes of crystallisation of water, 
and Lhe causes of the varied appearances or ice, by M. Pictet. — 
Researches on some niobiferous and tantaliferoos minerals, by 
M. Delafontalne. 

Annaltn der Physik und Chemie , No. 4, 1877.—Johann Chris¬ 
tian Poggendorff (memoir).—New experiments on the expansion 
of bodies by heat, by M. GlatzeL—On the objections of Clausius 
to Weber’s law, by M. Zoliner,— On normal magnetisation, by 
M. Petruscheffsky.—On stratification of the electric light in 
Gelssler tubes after insertion of a flame and some other resist¬ 
ances, by M. Holtz.—On the cohesion of salt solutions, by M. 
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Quincke.—On the excitation of electricity through gliding 
fnction, by M Rieu.—On unipolar induction of a solenoid! by 
M. Zbllner.—Remarks on Pro/. Neumann’s paper on the number 
of electric materials, by M. Edlund. 

No. 5.—On the reflection of heat rays from metal*, by M 
Knoblauch.—On the treatment of ponderomotive and electro¬ 
motive forces occurring between linear currents and conductors, 
according to the fundamental laws of electrodynamics, by M. 
Clausius.—On the tensions of vapour in dissociation of Balts 
containing water of crystallisation, by M. Pareau,—On the co¬ 
efficients of temperature of heat conduction of air and hydrogen, 
by M. Winkelmann —On the phenomena of motion of electrified 
mercury in glass vessels, by M. Her wig.—On divergences from 
Ohm’s law In metallically conducting bodies, by M Braun.—On 
the theory of unipolar induction and PluckeriB experiments, by 
M. Riecke.—On neat conduction in sulphate of copper, by M. 
Pape —Remarks on the polarisation of the rainbow, by M, 
Lommel —On the history of the invention of the areometer, by 
M, Gerland.—On the significance of the rhombohedric and pris¬ 
matic surfaces in quartz, Dy M, Daumbauer 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London 

Zoological Society, Tune 19 —E. W H. Holdsworth, 
F.Z S , vice-president, in the chair —The secretary read a letter 
addressed to mm by Mr. J. M Comely, announcing that his 
female Hydropetes iturmu had just produced three young ones.— 
Mr. J. E. Halting, F.Z.S., exhibited and made remarks on a 
variety of the common Snipe, intermediate between the usual 
form of that species and the so-called Sabine's Snipe —Mr B. 
Tegetmeler, F.Z S., exhibited a specimen of a curiously mal¬ 
formed sternum of the Tawny Owl —Mr. John Murray, Natu¬ 
ralist to the Challenger Expedition, exhibited and made remarks 
on a Beries of sharks 1 teeth, whales’ ear-bones, and other speci¬ 
mens dredged up at great depths during the ChalUn^er Expedi¬ 
tion—Mr. P. L Sdatcr, F.R S , read the first of a senes of 
reports on the collection of birds made during the voyage of 
H.M.S. Challenger t containing general remarks on Lhe collection, 
which was stated to consist of about 679 skins of terrestrial and 
198 of oceanic buds, besides a considerable senes of specimens 
in salt and m spirit, and a collection of eggs, principally of the 
oceanic species —A communication was read from the Marquis 
of Tweeddale, FRS, containing a report on I lie collection of 
birds made during the voyage of H M S. Challenger in the 
Philippine Islands. Amongst them were examples of Beven 
species new to science —Mr P L. Sclater lead a paper giving 
a description of lhe birds collected at the Admiralty Islands 
during the visit of Lhe ChalUngcr expedition to that place 
Amongst these were examples of six species huherto unknown 
to naturalists,—A communication was read from the Rev. 
O. P. Cambridge, C.M Z S., on some new species of Araneidea, 
with characters of two new genera and some remarks on the 
families Podopthalmides and Dmopides ,—A note was read by Mr 
J. H. Gurney on the breeding of the Polish swan in captivity, 
and on the stages of plumage of the young birds — A communi¬ 
cation was read from Mr. F. Moore, m which be gave a com¬ 
plete description of the Lepidopterous fauna of Lhe Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, so far as is yet known —A communication was 
read from Mr, Herbert Druce, F.Z.S., containing a revision of 
tha lepidopterous genus Paphia r with descriptions of twenty-one 
new species.—A communication was read from Mr. E. J. Miers, 
F.Z-b , containing the description of a collection of Crustacea 
[Decapoda and Isopoda\ chiefly from South America, with de¬ 
scriptions of new genera and species.—Mr. A. H. Garrod read a 
description of the brain of the Sumatran Rhinoceros ( Cerator - 
hinus sumatrensis), —A paper by Mr A. D. Bartlett, contained 
the description of a new Guinea Fowl, from Mombassa, in 
Eastern Africa, based on a specimen brought home by Mr. 
Gerald Waller, for which Lhe name Nnmida dhoti was pro¬ 
posed. 

Entomological Society, July 4.— Prof. Westwood, president, 
in the chair.—Mr. J, W. Douglas exhibited a living specimen of 
Cerambyj;Hero* and a young larva of the same insect, bred from 
alog o I wood imported from Bosnia,—The president exhibited 
some oases composed of small semi-transparent quartz-like 
particles and constructed by the larva of a Tnchoptcroui insect 
inhabiting Southern Europe. They Jiad been described by 
Swain sob in 1840 as a shell belonging to the genus Theh damns, — 
The" president also exhibited a plant-bug {Capsids) found on the 


leaf of an orchis which had become covered with blisters from 
the attack of the Insect.—Mr. Tenner Weir exhibited a female 
specimen of a Cicada taken in his presence in the New ForcBt 
by Mr Auld, who stated that he had heard it stndulating Mr 
Douglas, however, suggested that the sound had been produced 
by a male concealed near.—Mr S Stevens exhibited two living 
specimens of Ttllus um/ascialus taken on a fence near Norwood. 
—Mr. J P. Mansell Weale, who had just returned from South 
Africa, exhibited a fine collection of insects from ihat country 
and read a paper containing the results of lus observations ana 
experiments upon the breeding of Papiho incrofe and oilier 
insects —The secretary read a letter from Dumfries stating that 
Colias edusa had made its appearance in that district in Lhe month 
of June —The president brought before the Society the recent 
accounts of the appearance of the Colorado beetle in Canada and 
In Europe 

Physical Society, June 23 —Prof. G C, Foster, president, 
in the chair —Prof W. Grylls Adams exhibited a very complete 
form of optical bench, which, in addition to being provided with 
all the improvements introduced by Prof Chiton, carries an 
arm which can be set at any angle to it and is provided with' 
appliances for studying a beam of light or radiant heat when it 
deviates from the main oxib of the instrument. At the base of a 
pillar firmly clamped m any position in the manner adopted by 
Prof. Clifton, is fixed a horizontal graduated circle, and a vernier, 
aLLachcd to a counterpoised arm, which rotates round Lhe axis of 
this pillar, renders it possible to determine the angle made by 
Lhe arm with the bench to one minute. At the upper extremity 
of lhe pillar is a sLeel pivot to which various appendages may be 
clamped, and Immediately below this is a secona graduated circle 
by which to determine the angular position of whatever is sup¬ 
ported by the pillar. Mirrors, metallic surfaces, prisms, Ac., 
may be placed on this pillar for the reflection, refraction, diffu¬ 
sion, or polarisation of heat and light For radiant heat the 
ro'ating arm carries a line thermo-electnc pile and a table on 
which absorbing media may be placed. Prof Adams illustrated 
the use of Lhe instrument by projecting on to a screen Lhe inter¬ 
ference bands obtained when a beam of light, after reflection 
from the two surfaces of a ihick plate of glass, is again reflected 
Irom the two Burfaces cf a similar plate placed very nearly 
parallel to the first A compensator consisting of two plates of 
glass of equal thickness 15 also added between the two thick 

f date*, and an ingenious arrangement renders it possible to 
ncline the glasses at any angle to one another, and to move 
them either independently or together lie also shewed lhe 
effect produced in the positions of the bands when the rays from 
the two smfacea of the first plate traverse [air of different densi¬ 
ties before falling on the second '1 he adjustment of this latter 
was facilitated by fine screws supplemented by springs which 
rendered it possible to give a slight movement to the plate in 
any direction, by combining a motion of translation of the plate 
parallel to its reflecting faces with a mclion of rotation about a 
vertical or horizontal axis —Mr F D Brown exhibited an ap¬ 
paratus he has arranged, in which to compare thermometers 
From a brass hemispherical boiler rises a tube of the same metal 
two inches in diameter and about two feet long , the steam, after 
ascending through u, descends a metallic jacket surrounding it, 
whence it passes into a U-shaped condenser, and Irom this iL is 
returned to lhe boder The upper end of the condemer is in 
connection with a large air-tight vessel forming the base of the 
apparatus, and in which any required degree of exhaustion can 
be maintained by the use of Lolhar Meyer s form of pump The 
Lhermometers are placed in tubes, which mss w ukin the wide brass 
tube at its upper end, and by varying tne nature of the liquid in 
the boiler, and the pressure to which it is, subjected, the boiling 
point can be retained constant at any required temperature — 
Dr Guthrie and Mr. Akroyd communicated a paper on electrical 
selection When a metal or other body 19 rubbed against some 
non-conducting substance like caoutchouc, electncity Is deve¬ 
loped, and the track of the metal may be readily made evident 
by sprinkling on the caoutchouc a mixture of red lead and 
sulphur. This sieving imparts negative electricity to the sulphur 
ana positive to the red lead, hence that particular ingredient of 
the mixture is drawn to the metal track which possesses Lhe 
opposite kmd of electricity. Iron, for example, when rubbed 
against caoutchouc generates negative electricity, and, after 
sprinkling Lhe powder, the iron track is revealed by the marked 
collection thereon of red-lead. A list of mixtures was given 
which may be uBcd instead of the above, and it was shown that 
electrical selectidh may prove of use (I) in making an electrical 
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diagnosis of the metala, (2) in certain experiments where the 
quadrant electrometer is objectionable, and (3) in teaching, 
where this instrument is often unavailable on account of its cost. 
An adjourned special general meeting of the society was then held, 
after which the meetings were adjourned unLil November next 

Anthropological Institute, June 26 — Mr. John Evans, 
F R.S , president, in the chair.—Three new members, one 
honorary, and one corresponding member were elected.—Mr 
Burt exhibited the prow of a New Zealand war canoe supposed 
to have been that which met Capt Cook on his second visit to 
that country —Mr Atkinson exhibited a specimen of gold so- 
called Irish ring money.—A paper by Mr, Mortimer on an 
underground structure near Langtofr, Yorkshire, was read Mr 
Mortimer considers it is not a Bolontinus , in this opinion he is 
opposed by Mr. J E. Price, F S A.—Mr C. H E. Carmichael, 
M. A , read a paper on a Benedictine missionary’s account of the 
Datives of Australia and Oceania, in which he summarised the 
principal points of anthropological interest iu the Memoir e Slot iche 
deli 1 Australia , by Mgr. Don Rudesindo Salvado, OSH, and 
illustrated the missionary’s account by reference to the views 
expressed by Topmard, Virchow, and other foreign writers. 
Mgr. Salvado maintains Lhe unity of the Australian race and 
language, and upholds the possibility of raising the aborigines 
to a fairly high pilch of civilisation, using ihcir extreme quick¬ 
ness in learning to speak and write European languages Two 
letters written in Italian by native boys brought lo Europe at 
about eleven years of age, were commented upon by Mr. Car¬ 
michael, who laid copies on the table, and promised further in¬ 
vestigation of the questions raised in the discussion —The 
president, Mr C Walford, Sir John Lubbock, and olhers took 
part in the discussion.—II 1 M the Emperor of Brazil was 
present at the meeting 

Vienna 

Imperial Academy of Sciences, April 12 —Senile changes 
of the joints and their connection with Arthritis deformans , by 
M. Weichselbaum —On anew determination of a quantity hav¬ 
ing reference to the measurement of molecules from the theory of 
capillarity, by M Bolizroan—On the orbit of D.one 106, by M. 
Seydler—On the decomposition of hydroxvlamm by alkalm; 
copper solution, by M. Donath —On a method of determining 
the resistance of bad conductors of electricity, by M Domalip 
—Influence of temperature on velocity of evaporation, by M. 
Baumgartner,—On diffusion of vapours Lhrough clay-cells, by M 
PulU| The velocity of diffusion depends on the temperature in 
the same way as the maximum of tension. There is not direct 
proportionality between velocity of difluslon and difference of 
tension. The logarithmic function represents the connection 
more accurately,—A contribution to the knowledge of viscous 
substances, by M. Obcrmayer Experiment showed that Lhe 
internal friction in bridle black pitch follows the same laws as 
fluid friction. That m soft bodies does not exactly follow those 
laws.—On the internal condition and the latent heat of vapours, 
by M. Puschl Very rare aqueous vapour deviates from Ma- 
riotte's law in an opposite direction to that of gases and vapours 
generally, and in this it behaves like very greatly rarefied atmo¬ 
spheric air. 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, July 2.— M. Feligot m die chair.— 
The following papers were read:—On the generation of the 
meridian curve or a surface of revolution, of which Lhe mean 
curvature varies according to a given law, by M. Regal,— 
Researches on anhydrous chloral and on its hydrate, by M. 
Bcrthelot There is a liberation of heat in the reaction of 
gaseous chloral with gaseous water, with formation of a gaseous 
compound, gaseous hydrate of chloral therefore truly exists as a 
compound distinct from a simple mixture of the two vapours,— 
Remarks on the subject of M. Mouchez’ letter of June [ 9 , by 
M. Villarceau —On the distribution of waters coming from 
natural slopes of the French territory, and on the amelioration 
of our interior navigation, by M. De Leaseps, M. Cotard has 
suggested the storing of water in the higher parts and distribution 
of it to navigation-canals giving cheap transport for materials of 
small value, and avoiding the formation of unwholesome marshes. 
M. Sibour advises the opening of a canal (seven kiloms.) 
between the lake of Bene and the harbour of Marseilles.— 
Reply to M. Roudaire’s last communication on the formation of 
a Saharan aea, by M. Cosaon Inter alia, he urges that the 
change of the local climate would be fatal to the date, and that 
new plants introduced would not compensate the lost The 
Artesian system is open to being greatly developed. The caravans 


of Central Africa would not diverge from their route to Morocco 
and TripoL The addition of bo much saline matter would 
make the Artesian water undrinkable and unfit Cor irrigation. 
The climate would become very unhealthy from combination of 
moisture with great variations of temperature, &c.—M Go iron 
was elected correspondent for the section of botany, m room of 
the late M. Lestibouduis, obtain-ng thirty-three votes, against 
five for M. Duval Jouve.—Trepanation of Lhe membrane of the 
tympanum, successfully performed in a case of long deafness 
which had resitted all treatment, by M. BonnaTout Any 
deafness not accompanied by weakening of the senBibihty of the 
acoustic nerves (ascertained by placing a watch on the cranial 
wall near the ear), may be cured or greatly improved (he thinks) 
by trepanation of the tympanic membrane The tympanum 
should be anxsthetiaed, and the cinula should be allowed 
to remain in the opening till it falls out naturally —Argito- 
Calcareous land and phylloxera, by M. JofTioy. A vine stock 
planted m such land resists the disease when the surface of the 
ground is sufficiently inclined from Us base, and is preserved from 
contact with rain-water from higher ground.—Reaeaichei on the 
compressibility of liquids, by M Amagat He studied volatile 
liquids kept liquid by pressure at a Lenpsrature above tint of 
Lheir boiling-point (when, it is known, their coefficient of dilata¬ 
tion becomes very considerable) lie gives numerical results for 
ordinary ether and chlorhydric ether, and will afterwards show 
that these numbers agree satisfactorily With deductions from the 
formulae of the mechanical theory of heat —On lhe state of the 
vines treated at Cognac with alkaline sulphocarbOmtes, by M 
Moulllcfert —On Lhe vapour of hydrate of chloral, by M Troost. 
Fresh experiments by a method which he describes confirm his 
former results, which M. Wuriz hid questioned —Dissociation 
of gaseous iodhydne acid in presence of an excess of one of the 
elements, by M. Lemoine The most important result is the 
stability which this excess gives to the combination , in mixing 
iodhydne acid with increasing quantities of hydrogen the quantity 
of iodhydne acid dissociated diminishes about half btill the 
character of the dissociation seems always to subsiBt, whatever 
the inequality in the atomic proportions Thia influence of mass 
in dissociation is m accord with several other known facta,—On 
the dissociation of ammomacal salts in presence of metallic sul¬ 
phides, by MM, De Clermont and Guiot—On the employment 
of fluoride of bromine as a dehydrating agent, by M Landolph. 
lie gives several examples of its action (with camphor, &c ) — 
On the ordinary presence of copper and zinc in Lhe human body 
by MM. Raoult and Breton 1 hey give the results of a judicial 
investigation made by them in 1H74 700 grammes of (mou,t) 

liver of a man who had died after an operation for stone, gave 
2 milllgr of copper and 7 mgr of zinc ; 400 grammes liver of a 
consumptive person gave 6 mgr of copper and 12 mgr. of zinc 
To prove poisoning, it should be shown that the quantities or 
copper or zinc found in a body arc greater than Lhe maxima In 
normal conditions —On the determination, in weight, of atmo¬ 
spheric ozone, by M. Levy This relates to a supposed influence 
of platinum on arsemte of potash, which, however, was not 
manifested in the conditions with which M Levy operated. 
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THE "INFLEXIBLE” 

N our last number we sketched in outline the scientific 
principles and considerations which lie at the founda¬ 
tion of the important question now at issue regarding the 
Inflexible 

We now proceed to consider the case as set forth in 
the papers which have since been presented The fact of 
a Committee having been appointed to investigate it is no 
reason for our passing over in silence these papers, which 
have been already laid upon the table of Parliament 
expressly to disseminate the information contained in 
them Wc shall -not, however, seek to trench in any 
degree upon the duties undertaken by the Committee. 

The first question to be asked is the vital one—What 
stability is claimed by the Admiralty for the Inflexible in 
the condition contemplated by the Times and Mr Reed, 
and, as is now made peifectly clear by the papers, by Lhe 
Admiralty office itself when the ship was designed, a 
condition namely in which the unprotected ends were so 
far injured as to cease to contribute stability to the ship ? 

lias lhe ship that range of 50 deg which, as we 
saw last week, the Committee on Designs, as a result 
of scientific consideration laid down as necessary for 
a maslless ship exposed to the action of the sea? Has 
she even that 39 deg. which is the very lowest amount 
ever mentioned as compatible with safety ? And, it must 
be further asked (since “range" alone is a most insuf¬ 
ficient guide to safety), is the amount as well as the 7 am>e 
such as the settled science of the subject would demand ? 
None of these answers lie on the surface of the Par¬ 
liamentary papers, and some of them are not to be found 
there at all ; but by what Dr Schliemann would call 
" the pickaxe method ” of investigation, we can get at 
part of them, and infer the remainder with all necessary 
certainty. The most difficult and unfortunate part of the 
inquiry is due to the fact Lhat the apparent answers that 
do lie on the surface are not the true ones, although they 
bear every outward semblance of being so '1 he scientific 
world is turning to these papers for one piece of informa¬ 
tion before and beyond all others, namely, this very 
si ability of the Inflexible with “ unarmoured ends giving 
no stabilityand when they get to p. 10 there they find 
it plainly set forth, in tabular form, and in full detail 
11 Maximum stability 6,532 foot-tons , angle of maximum 
stability 13J deg., range 30 deg ,” and reading this they 
begin to say to themselves that although the ship is, on 
the showing of her constructor, below the standard of 
safety which everybody has either laid down or accepted, 
yet that she is not so alarmingly deficient as they had 
supposed from the pronounced tone of her critics. Give 
her, say they, the benefit of the cork (in which the whole 
Admiralty has so suddenly acquired extraordinary faith), 
and although she would then be somewhere near the 
recognised limits of safety, and would be liable to the cork 
being more or less rapidly got rid of under shell fire, 
still the case is not so very bad after all. But unfor¬ 
tunately on reading further they come on the following 
page upon an ugly foot-note by Mr.'Barnaby, bearing date 
June 25— one week after the occurrence of the Iqflex&U 
Vol. xn.- No, 403 


debate in Parliament—and in this foot-note is disclosed 
the fact that lhe figures which we have quoted, and which 
are given at p. 10 as expressive of the case when the 
unarmoured ends give no stability, turn out to be the 
figures applicable to the case when the cork is in place, 
and when the unarmoured ends are contributing the 
stability which arises from the cork 1 This is not clearly 
shown on the surface of the foot-note, but it has to be 
discovered in a roundabout manner It can, however, be 
reached in this way, The foot note implies that the cork 
was allowed for in the calculations of a certain curve 
given on the sheet of curves appended (Curve e in our 
present diagram), and by comparing this curve with the 
figures given on p. 10, we find that they express the same 
state of things, and thus we arrive at the fact that these 
figures likewise include the stability due to the cork We 
do not propose to offer any comments upon this, except 
Lo say that we cannot help thinking that ninety-nine 
persons out of every hundred who read these papeis will 
be completely mystified and misled by such an arrange¬ 
ment of Lhe information, and more than all by the distinct 
employment of words which indicate that the cork is 
unaccounted for, when, in point of fact, the cork is 
accounted for 

By the means thus indicated we arrive at the fact 
that the amount of stability previously referred to and 
quoted is Lhe amount which alone the ship was be¬ 
lieved to possess when the First Lord of Lhe Admiralty 
made his statement in Parliament, and declared that the 
Board were in every way satisfied with the vessel. It 
follows that the First Lord of the Admiralty was satisfied 
that the Inflexible should have a righting lever (o /) less 
lhan six-tenths of a foot long with the cork in place, and 
of course with very much less in the event of the cork 
being blown out. We arc not able to state—for the 
Admiralty does not give the information—how much 
stability the constructors and the Admiralty actually 
believed the ship to possess in the case under notice 
(viz , the case of the unarmoured ends really contributing 
no stability), but it is impossible to peruse these papers 
and to come to any other conclusion than that unless this 
information was advisedly kept back it ought to have been 
given. We cannot ourselves, of course, profess to say how 
much of the measure of stability which we have quoted was 
due to the cork, but we are able to approximate pretty 
closely to it by aid of the diagram which Mr Reed pre¬ 
pared, and which is printed with the papers. That diagram 
Mr. Bamaby has marked “ wrong," and no doubt it does 
differ a little from Mr Barnaby’s own diagram in its 
estimate of Lhe amount of stability with the cork in. 
Indeed Mr. Reed only put his curve of stability forward 
as approximate, and as being in his opinion “ pretty near 
the truth ;" but this diagram may be taken as a sufficient 
approximate indication of the amount of stability actually 
due to the cork itself, and by taking k that away from the 
Admiralty diagram we get what the Admiralty themselves 
would probably allow to be the state of the ship with the 
cork out We have perforated this operation, and we 
find that the Inflexible is, with the cork out, left almost 
absolutely without any stability whatever, even when she 
is judged by the diagram which the Admiralty themselves 
supply, and upon which they Tested when the first Par¬ 
liamentary debate took jilace. 

N 
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Subsequently, that is on June 25, Mr. Barnaby put be with so extremely limited a range. We [feel bound, 
forward a memorandum (the foot-note before referred however, to demur to any such change in the Admiralty 
to) showing that his own previous diagram might be calculations, both because of the doubt which must 
extended a few degrees by introducing such considerations inevitably rest on the alteration of calculations made to 
as that the four guns had been increased by 20 tons each meet a public inquiry already commenced, and because 
(in a ship of over 11,000 tons I), that the armoured deck the actual changes made in this case are in themselves 
was to be broken through to let the cables be stowed improper. It is improper to make new allowances now 
lower, and that an allowance might be made for immersed ostensibly for the enlarged guns, because still larger guns 
materials ; and by these means some little show of a were originally contemplated m the design, as the printed 
curve of stability, even with the cork out, is obtained ; Papers clearly show , it is improper to alter the cables to 
but the amount of it must be exceedingly small, as the meet the present state of things, as they were obviously 
range claimed is only 17 deg , and the curves which we wisely placed in the first instance ; and it is improper for 
give in the accompanying engraving indicate by analogy the sake of a small nominal increase in the apparent amount 
how very small the amount of stability must in this case of stability of this ship to introduce novelties of calcula- 



K'lnge of Stability 


DESCRIFriON OF CURVES 

I Angle of Max Slab j Max G 7 . | R.mge | Melait-ntic ibove C G 

Ship complete, Cork in place 
Aa in b but in light condition 
Fully equipped , ends riddled 
As in r but coal between decks (Boo tons) removed 
As in e but in light condition 

As in e but supposing the water in ship when upright 
locked 

As in k but supposing main deck kept free of water 

tion which will defeat all comparison now and hereafter introducing such considerations as Mr. Barnaby adduces 
between the Inflexible and other ships, and which will in the foot-note he only claims for his curve of stability 
absorb into the substance of the calculations for this one with the cork in a range of 35 deg., and with the range 
ship those small outlying margins which together make so increased the righting lever G z cannot much exceed 
up the dividing ground between safety and risk. For six-tenths of a foot in amount. It will be easy for the 
these good and sufficient reasons we stand upon those reader of these remarks to imagine, without our assist- 
calculations on which Mr. Ward Hunt rested when he ance, the slight alteration of curve e , to which we are here 
addressed Parliament on the subject, and we are obliged pointing, and when they bring the eye down from the 
to state that, according to those official calculations, the large levers of stability indicated by the curves d t b y and 
Inflexible is practically without stability when the unar- /«, to the curve e t even when thus enlarged, they will see 
moured ends have ceased to furnish any. what a striking difference there is between the ship with 

The next question which antes is, how is the ship her unarmoured ends intact and the ship with thoBe ends 
circumstanced with the cork in ? and the answer to thAt broken into by the sea. The fact is that even in this state 
we have incidentally had before us already. Even by with the curve of stability extended by the devices to 
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which we have already objected, the ship is in an unsafe 
condition when judged by the only standards that at 
present exist for our guidance, viz., those laid down in the 
Report of the Committee on Designs of 1871. 

We have now almost exhausted all that the Par¬ 
liamentary Papers contain on the essential question at 
issue, but before concluding this part of our subject 
we must advert to the case of the Devastation. The 
Devastation, as designed, had an unarmoured forecastle, 
which extended down to within about a foot of the water's 
surface, and with this forecastle perfect, she had a range 
of stability of 43J deg. Mr. Bamaby alleges that with 
the forecastle perforated, her range of stability would be 
brought down to 35 deg , and that the maximum angle of 
Stability would be 9 deg. It seems to us that the curves 
given show something more and something different to that 
which the table in the text gives. They show something 
more, because it is clear on inspecting that one which relates 
to the Devastation with forecastle perforated, that although 
the maximum appears to be reached at 9 deg, there is no 
perceptible diminution in the magnitude of the stability 
for nearly another 9 deg. The curve seems to be parallel 
to the base line, from 9 deg. up to 16 or 17 deg., and the 
state of the Devastation , therefore, is totally different 
from that which might be expected from the announce¬ 
ment in the text, that 9 deg. is the angle of maximum 
stability. But even allowing all the stability which the 
Devastation is shown to possess by these curves, we are 
ourselves disposed to believe that when this ship was 
altered, the alteration should have been so made as to 
add to the stability of the ship when the unarmoured bow 
is perforated. Now the Reports of the Committee 
on Designs show that the changes made after Mr. Reed 
left the service were of a kind which, while adding 
materially to the stability of the ship under ordinary 
circumstances, burdened her with a largo amount of lop 
weight, which, together with the lowering of the armoured 
freeboard, must have diminished the stability with the 
bow perforated. In view of this consideration, we 
should much like to have seen the Devastation's 
curve of stability as it would now be with the un- 
armoured bow perforated, for we are disposed to 
think that the production of that curve would dis¬ 
close a much less satisfactory condition of things as 
regards stability in the Devastation as she now is, than 
existed at the time of her design; and, as we have 
already intimated, this ship appears to us not to have pos¬ 
sessed even at first all the stability desirable. We are aware 
that the Committee on Designs expressed a contrary 
opinion, but we doubt if they duly considered the state 
of the vessel with the forecastle perforated, and we 
believe that if they had they would probably have looked 
less complacently upon the change that was made than 
they actually did. If we are right in this view of the 
Devastation l Mr. Reed must no doubt bear the blame of 
having cut this ship's stability somewhat finer than it should 
have been, and all that could be admitted in mitigation of 
the fact is that which he would probably plead, viz, that 
this ship was the first great monitor of the kind that had 
ever been designed ; that calculations of stability at con¬ 
siderable angles of inclination had not then come into 
vogue ; and that he left the sfcfvice long before the 
Devastation was completed for sea; and therefore that 


it was not from his hands that she passed into actual 
service. 

But it is no part of our business to distribute blame in 
such matters, and all that we can say on the point is that 
we are not satisfied even with the Devastation , and that 
whatever deficiency of stability she might have possessed 
as originally designed, that deficiency must have been 
made worse by the modifications which the ship has since 
undergone. 

We must now say a few words upon the question of the 
cork, and how far it may really be relied upon for giving 
to the Inflexible —not a safe measure of stability when the 
unarmoured ends have ceased to furnish any otherwise, 
for we have seen that with all the cork in place the stability 
19 still too little for safety—but some sort of chance of 
escaping that capsizing which must befall her at sea with 
the cork gone. The great advocate of cork is the present 
Director of Naval Ordnance, Admiral Boys; but if the 
arguments which he sets forth in these printed papers are 
in truth the foundations on which the hope of the 
Admiralty is based, their confidence must be very ill- 
grounded indeed. Admiral Boys is good enough to set 
forth in a formal manner the reasons which induce him 
to think the cork can be depended upon There is one 
at least to which science at once supplies an answer. 

He mentions “ the difficulty of striking a ship at or 
below the water-line, particularly one of the Inflexible 
type, that will scarcely ever roll M Scarcely ever roll ■ A 
more astonishing, and may we say a more utterly ground¬ 
less.remark, was probably never made upon a serious 
subject It has been established beyond all question or 
cavil that one of the most fruitful causes of rolling is great 
stability, and that mastless ships of great stability will 
roll more than any other Now, in her uninjured state, 
which is the state in which she will enter upon an action, 
the Inflexible will have very large stability, and may be ex¬ 
pected to roll heavily in a seaway. A glance at our engraving 
this week will show that the length of the righting lever, 
G z, is sometimes over three feet, and in one case (with 
certain stores consumed) nearly four feet, whereas not one 
of all the typical curves given in our last number gives a 
G z that much exceeds three feet, while all but one are 
much below that. It is true that the admission of water 
at the ends may have a perceptible effect in diminishing 
the rolling, but it would be premaLurc to presume any 
great results in this respect. And apart altogether from 
the rolling of the ship, every seaman, including Admiral 
Boys, must be well aware that the ends of the steadiest 
ships in the world get much exposed by the mere falling 
away of the water in a seaway. With regard to Admiral Boys 
other assumptions they are more out of our province, but we 
may remark that the enunciation of such views by a high 
officer of the Admiralty is calculated to fill common mindB 
with astonishment and apprehension. Naval architecture, 
instead of being a complex and difficult branch of science, 
would be of all arts the most simple and easy, if all that 
had to be done were to keep safe the under-water parts of 
ships that never rollj to encounter projectiles that cannot 
fulfil the object for which they are employed ; and to 
engage vessels armed in the most suitable manner, and 
managed in the most suitable way, to let us escape » 

The conclusions wc have arrived at are, that the 
Inflexible is not a safe ship for battle in her present state , 
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that the objection a brought against her have been much 
too lightly treated; and that the disclosure of her 
condition, with the circumstances that have followed it, 
have excited just surprise and dissatisfaction. The 
subject must be anxiously watched through its future 
stages. 


THE NEW METEOROLOGICAL COUNCIL 

HF. final stage of the labours of the Treasury Com¬ 
mittee, to which we have made frequent reference, 
has now been reached. The Royal Society has been 
appealed to to nominate the new council ; they have done 
so, and the Government has accepted the nominations, 
which are as follows ,— Prof. H. J. S Smith, Savilian 
Professor of Geometry in the University of Oxford and 
Keeper of the University Museum (Chairman); Prof. 
Stokes, Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge, and Secretary of the Royal Society \ 
Dr. Warren de la Rue, Mr. ¥ Galton, and Gen Strachey, 
Member of the Indian Council In addition to these 
there is Capt Evans, the Hydrographer of the Navy, as 
an cx-officio member. 

The new Meteorological Council, then, like the old 
Meteorological Committee, is composed of Members of 
the Royal Society, who severally hold distinguished 
positions in special departments of science, and who 
collectively represent considerable administrative ability. 
The addition to the new Council of two distinguished 
mathematicians and physicists, such as Professors Smith 
and Stokes, will be generally regarded with satisfaction, 
particularly when it is considered that it is to the mathe¬ 
matician and physicist that meteorologists must always 
look for information and guidance on many matters 
affecting the intricate and difficult problems with which 
they, in the position the science has attained, must now 
deal. 

It is, however, matter of general surprise among meteoro¬ 
logists, or we should rather say of wide-spread regret, 
that the New Council will resemble the old Committee in 
having no meteorologist upon it. The omission, so far as 
concerned the Meteorological Committee, was a senous 
one, and led to mistakes f so far as concerns the new one 
it will be well if it docs not seriously mar its usefulness 
and retard the foundation of the future science of physical 
meteorology. At the same time it is only just to point 
out that because the science is of the future, the choice of 
the Royal Society was small, and that considerations not on 
the surface may have bad to be borne in mind However 
this may be, there is no doubt that the Royal Society and 
the new Council have accepted a great responsibility, and 
that the action of the latter will be most keenly watched. 
The Royal Society, in a report to the Government, has 
stated — 

“ The Council of the Royal Society is of opinion that 
the most practical method of advancing meteorology is 
to endeavour by research and experiment to place that 
science on a firm basis. They are also of opinion that 
this can be done only by the devotion of the time of 
scientific men to the necessary research and experi¬ 
ment.” 

Men of science, therefore, will be justified in looking 
both for research and experiment from the new council 


in addition to the dreary piles of observations which have 
cumbered all scientific libraries for the last half-century. 

And here is the rub. Will the busy—not to say 
already over-worked—members of the Council adopt this 
" practical method,” and conduct researches ? or do they 
propose to content themselves by going into the market 
with the i,ooo/ which is given for research , and, be it 
remarked, not for mere observations ? In the latter case 
it is to be hoped that their advances will be met In no 
narrow spirit ; for if the new council only fosters research 
and experiment, it will be a great gain, 

While, on the one hand then, we have a right to expect 
results of a high order from the new Council, on the 
other wc are glad to see they are to he no longer an un¬ 
paid body. Besides the i,ooo/ devoted to research there 
is another i,ooo/. devoted to the payment of the members, 
This sum is to be spent partly in retaining fees and paTtly 
in payment for attendance. 

The vote asked for the present year and agreed to on 
Tuesday is io,oooand the Secretary of the Treasury 
then stated that the Committee had recommended an 
expenditure of 4,000/ a year by the Meteorological 
Council, and, in the judgment of the Treasury, the 
recommendation was one that ought to be adopted. A 
supplementary vote will be asked for this at an early date. 

As regards the meteorological societies, on whom must 
devolve the practical working out of the large problem 
of the comparative climatology of the various districts 
of the United Kingdom—the working out of this pioblem 
being beyond the scope of the operations of the New 
Council just as certainly as it is beyond the resources 
originally placed at its disposal—we cannot but suppose 
that the Government have, in handing over the adminis¬ 
tration of the meteorological grant to the New Council, 
made provision that a portion of the additional 4,000/. 
will be spent in adequately aiding these societies in doing 
important national work which they are in a position to 
do so economically, and which, judging from the past, 
they can do so effectively. 

This now seems to be the Treasury view, for in the 
warm debate very properly raised by the Scotch members 
in favour of the claims of the Scottish Meteorological 
Society, Mr, W. H. Smith stated that, as to the tests that 
ought to be applied in such cases, special regard ought to 
be paid to two points. The object to be attained ought 
to be distinctly national, and not one in which particular 
individuals or classes were concerned, and security ought 
to be taken that the persons who sought assistance were 
contributing largely to promote the object in view. There 
is no doubt that the Scottish Society satisfies both these 
requirements. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer also stated that it 
would be for Ihe Council to consider how far they could 
avail themselves of the services of the Scottish Meteo¬ 
rological Society in the conduct of their business, and on 
what terms that assistance should be rendered. 

The Council have lost no time in entering upon their 
dunes, and it is devoutly to be wished that some sign 
may soon be given that if its constitution is not what 
was generally looked for, it is still well qualified to dis¬ 
charge its functions and to merit the confidence of 
meteorologist3, although they have had so little to say 
to its appointment 
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THE " POLARIS " EXPEDITION 
Narrative of the North Polar Expedition IT.S. Ship 
" Polaris" Captain Charles Francis Halt , Commanding 
Edited under the Direction of the Hon. G, M. Robeson, 
Secretary of the Navy, by Rear-Admiral C. H. Davis, 
U.S.N. U.S. Naval Observatory, 1876. (Washington : 
Government Printing-office, 1876) 

| 11 S is a handsome record of one of the most 
memorable, and in some respects most successful 
of Arctic expeditions. Though dated 1876, a note dated 
March, 1877, is prefixed, stating that the concluding 
chapters have been prepared by Prof. J. E Nourse. We 
have already (vol. vni., 217, 435 and passim ) given so full 
details concerning this expedition that we need do little 
more now than notice the publication of this record by the 
U S. Government. It contains a full general narrative of 
the expedition drawn up not only from the official records 
of the responsible officers, but from the diaries kept by many 
of the subordinate officers and men, many of the latter 
being unusually intelligent. Indeed it formed part of the 
instructions to the expedition in its outset Lhat as many 
of the officers and men as were able should keep diaries, 
which were to be handed over to the U S Government 
on the return of the expedm a praiseworthy feature, 
we think, which might be advantageously copied by all 
similar expeditions. 

Captain Hall himself is spoken of justly in the narrative 
in the highest terms of praise. His enthusiasm for 
Arctic exploration had become almost a religion with 
him, and had he lived there seems little doubt that much 
more would have been accomplished than even there was. 
He had qualified himself by two long residences among 
the Esquimaux for enduring all the hardships incident to 
Polar exploration ; and while his main aim was geogra¬ 
phical discovery he had a sufficient knowledge of and love 
for science to induce him to do all in his power to look 
after its interests in connection wuh his expedition. To 
quote the work before us, Hail 11 possessed judgment and 
sagacity altogether too large and comprehensive not to 
be fully alive to the importance of its promotion; and not 
to know that every accession, whether of law or fact, to 
its domain, tended to the benefit of mankind.' 1 We 
believe lhat the narrative of Hall's second residence 
among the Esquimaux will shortly be published for the 
first time. 

The present work will correct some misconceptions that 
became current at the time that the news of the fate of 
the Polaris expedition reached this country. It was 
stated, for example, that the ship was not well fitted for 
her work ; but the fact is that everything was done to 
strengthen her and otherwise adapt her for the special 
work she had to do that the United States naval authori¬ 
ties could suggest. Hall himself said that no better 
equipped expedition ever set out for the Pole. The expe¬ 
dition was in every sense a government one, 50,00*0 dollars 
having been appropriated for it, and it was governed by 
the naval discipline of the United States. True, this 
latter point does not seem to have been rigidly earned 
out. Hall himself not having been a naval officer, and 
perhaps a little too soft to be so strict as he ought to have 
been. Explicit, but sufficiently elastic instructions were 
given him, and the scientific instructions prepared by 
the United States National Academy are given in the 


Appendix. The latter are exceedingly detailed and care¬ 
fully drawn up, and embrace every department of science. 
The scientific results of this expedition are, we believe, 
of very great importance, and we are glad to learn that 
a portion of them, at least, have just been published by 
the chief of the scientific staff, Dr. Emil Bessels. 

The idea of the expedition was due solely to CapL 
Hall, and it was only through his enthusiastic agitation 
Lhat the United States Government were persuaded to 
equip it. His death was a great loss to the cause of 
Arctic exploration, and we may say to science; and it is 
aielief to find that after rigid inquiry on the part of the 
Government u has been concluded that his death arose 
from purely natural causes Our readers may remember 
that a handsome tablet was placed at the head of his 
grave by our own recent expedition. 

The present volume, we have said, is a handsome one, 
and compares favourably with the unattractive blue-books 
issued by our own Government in similar cases. There 
are a large number of attractive illustrations and maps, 
the former, however, executed by a very roundabout 
process p they are wood-engravings painted in oil from 
original sketches by Mr. Emil Schumann and Dr. Bessels, 
photographed on wood and engraved. One may be 
inclined to fear that their truthfulness will be apt to 
suffer during this long process. A very fine life-like 
portrait of Capt. Hall forms a frontispiece. 

POLLUTION Ob RIVERS 
A Treatise on the Law Relating to the Pollution ana 
Obstruction of Watercourses , together with a Brief 
Summary of the Various Sources of Rivers Pollution, 
By Clement Higgins, M A., F.C.S , Barnster-at-Law. 
(London : Stevens and Haynes, Law Publishers, Bell 
Yard, Temple Bar, 1877 ) 

HE pollution and obstruction of rivers by sewage 
and the refuse of manufacturing processes is, in 
a country like this, densely populated and depending 
mainly on its manufactures, a maLter of the gravest im¬ 
portance, justifying indeed, a saying of Earl Beaconsfield’s, 
which has met with a good deal of ridicule, that the 
motto of his government should be sanitas samtatum 
omnia s amt as. We have on the one hand to preserve as 
rigidly as possible the purity of our streams, and on the 
other to interfere as little as can be with those manu¬ 
factures which are so great an element in the production 
of our national welfare. 

It is now some years since the Government issued a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the best means of 
cairying out the problem, and that the matter is now in 
a fair way to solution is mainly due to the labours of 
the late Commission, of which Dr. Frankland was the 
chemical member. 

The five Reports presented by it to Parliament, take 
rank, indeed, as a classical research into Lhe subject, and 
have an interest to countries oLher than our own. The 
Rivers Pollution Act of 1876 is based on the recom¬ 
mendations of the Commission, and it is not too much 
to say that without them legislation would have been 
impossible. 

The Att in question constitutes four classes of offences 
as follows .—To pass into any stream (1) any solid matter 
so as to interfere with its due flow, or to pollute its waters; 
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(2) any sewage matter; (3 any poisonous, noxious, or 
polluting liquid from any manufacturing process ; and 
(4) any poisonous, noxious, or polluting solid or liquid 
matter from any mine. 

Mr. Higgins justly remarks that "the successful work¬ 
ing of the Act will much depend upon Lhe meaning of the 
word 'polluting 1 as therein used, by those with whom its 
interpretation rests/ 1 In order to understand the drift of 
this remark it is necessary to observe that the Act of 1876 
virtually gives no standard of purity, though the Commis¬ 
sion of 1S68 recommended an extensive and somewhat 
stringent list of standards. Wc think that on the whole 
the Act is right in the omission, as a suggestion made by 
Mr. Crookes in his evidence before the House of Lords in 
1873, namely, “ that the river itself should be the standard 
of purity, and that no liquid should be allowed to be sent 
into a river if the liquid contains a greater percentage of 
impurity than the river itself/ 1 seems to be a very feasible 
standard and one easily and quickly referred to. Again, 
as Mr. Crookes pointed out, the standard would naturally 
improve, as nothing worse than the river at any given 
point would enter it, whence in the course of nature 
amelioration would ensue, while the process being gradual 
would give the manufacturer or township time to improve 
their waste or sewage, and one of the most disastrous 
sources of Lrouble the injury to the water-course from the 
casting into it of solid refuse would be at once prohibited; 
as would pollution by actually poisonous matter, such as 
arsenical and other liquids. 

It appears to us that guided by competent chemical 
evidence there ought to be no difficulty in obtaining legal 
decisions as to the polluting or harmless character of any 
liquid that may be called in [question, while as to solid 
matters, of any kind whatever, the mere fact of their entry 
into a stream ought to be an offence without reference to 
their character. On the whole we think the act, though 
perhaps partaking too much of the " permissive " cha¬ 
racter, which is so prominent a feature of modem legisla¬ 
tion, to be one which, if conscientiously used with due 
consideration to the facts of each individual case ought 
to work great good. In the race for wealth we are 
perhaps too little apt to think of the future. The brooks 
and running streams like the land we live on are not ours 
to do as we like with, but like an entailed estate are only 
held in trust for the next heir, ajid like national or family 
honour should be handed down to posterity pure and 
unsullied. 

Mr Higgins has devoted great care to his treatise on 
the Act, and his chemical training has evidently stood 
him in good stead, the numerous references to cases 
bearing on the various points show a laborious study of 
the legal aspects of the case and will add greatly to the 
value of the work in the eyes of the legal profession, for 
whose information it is primarily intended. 

R. J. Friswhll 

OUR BOOK SHELF 

The Cradle of the Blue Nile, a Visit to the Court of 

King John of Ethiopia By E. A- De Cosson, 

F.RlG.S. Two vols. With Map and Illustrations. 

(London : John Murray, 1877.) 

Although Mr. De Cosson did not go over any new 
ground in his tour, and although he was unable even to 


carry out his original plan, we are sure that most readers 
will find much that is new and certainly interesting in his 
volumes. He went slowly southward from Maasowah to 
Lake Tzana, north-west to the lower Bahr-el-Azrek, down 
the Nile to Berber, and across to Saakim. He won the 
favour of King John, of whom he speaks as an able, well- 
meaning ruler, and was thus able to see much of the lire 
of the people, and learn much of the antiquities and the 
character of the country that otherwise he would have 
missed. To any one wishing to obtain an attractive 
account of the past history and present condition of 
Abyssinia, we strongly commend Mr De Cosson’s work. 

The Tiber and its Tributaries , their Natural History 
and Classical Associations By Strother A Smith, 
M.A. Map and Illustrations. (London - Longmans 
and Co., 1877 ) 

The idea of this work is, we think, a happy one, and its 
execution successful. The object is to gather under one 
head everything of interest relating to the Tiber This has 
necessarily involved a great amount of research, and the 
result will be welcomed both by the student of history, 
the “ scholar," and the geographer Considerable space 
is devoted to the inundations of the Tiber, and also to its 
birds and its fishes. Two nicely-coloured plates are 
devoted to the mursena, the mullet, Lhe lamprey, and the 
sturgeon. The Tay, at Perth, we should inform Mr. 
Smith, is no more an “estuary" than the Thames at 
London Bridge, unless the word is applied to all that part 
of a river reached by the tide. 

A Short Account of the Principal Geometrical Methods 
of Approximating to the Value of tt. For the Use of 
Colleges and Schools. By Lhe Rev. G Pine, M.A. 
(Macmillan, 1877 ) 

Elements of Geometry Based on Euclid. Book I For 
Elementary and Middle Class Schools. By E Atkins, 
B Sc. Collins’s .School Senes. (Glasgow Collins, 1877 ) 
Takunetty Concrete Geometry m Three Lessons Ac¬ 
cessible , Inaccessible, Incalculable Translated by D. 
W. Gwynne, M.D., from the French of E Lagout 
(Glasgow Collins, 1877) 

The little pamphlet first named does not attack theproblem 
from Lhe circle-squarer’s point of view—the use of the word 
“approximating 11 sufficiently points this out—but gives an 
interesting account of what was done for the question 
between the times of Archimedes and Huyghens. A few 
elementary propositions lead up to whjt was attempted 
by Willebrord Snell (“Cyclometricus," 1621) and elegantly 
effected by Huyghens Mr. Pine’s object is to correct 
what he deems a defect in our present works on Trigono¬ 
metry, and to supply a few simple propositions “ on the 
threshold of the subject" We can recommend the book 
as one suitable for being put into the hands of sixth form 
pupils A few references are supplied to fuller sources of 
information upon the quadrature of the circle 

Mr. Atkins's book seems to differ but lutle from the 
ordinary forms of Euclid as now printed. One feature 
is the addition of short side-notes drawing attention to 
the objects 0/ the successive steps of the construction and 
proof. There is a short collection of sixty exercises 
grouped under the propositions upon which they depend. 
Some of these appear to us wrongly placed, and a few 
incorrectly printed. The work is neatly got up and of a 
handy form. 

If all that is said of takimetry by its admirers be true 
a revolution in mathematical instruction may be speedily 
expected. “ With one hundred lessons of takimetnc 
instruction any one can very well learn geometry, algebra, 
arithmetic, and mechanics." 11 The classical geometry of 
Euclid disguises its object , its utility, and thus, for a con¬ 
siderable lime, yields a barren and discouraging result, 
whilst takimetry ts able, on the other hand, to produce 
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the miracle of an astonishing progress. 71 In the Funda¬ 
mental Takimetry (introductory to Takitechny) objects 
are classified into square, round, pointed, and truncated 
forms The three lessons of Takimetry arc (1) equiva¬ 
lence ; (2) resemblance; (3) the three squares of a right- 
angled triangle (i.e., 11 Euc1. 47) The subject requires 
only three lectures, each of an hour's duration. Amongst 
the subjects for measurement are the accessible, the in¬ 
accessible, and the incalculable (/ e., those which depend 
upon the circle). There is much that is good in this book, 
though in its present form it is overweighted with a mass 
of extraneous matter By aid of the prettily-coloured 
figures (there are models, also, we aie told, to accompany 
the book) a considerable knowledge of mensuration, we 
think, might be imparted even to dull boys We could 
take exception to the translation in many places 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents Neither can he undo take to return , 
or to correspond with the writers of rejected manuscripts 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications 
The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their Utters as 
short as possible The pressure on his space u so great that it 
u impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance even of com¬ 
munications containing interesting and novel facts ] 

Museum Reform 

“J I*.” suggeaU, under the head of 11 Museum Reform’' 
(vol. xvl p 183), the Idea of a conference of museum keepers, 
out of which a permanent union among museum officers might 
result I am of opinion that this idea is an excellent one, and 
that the administration of ihe museums of all countries would 
gain a great deal if an opportunity to museum officers were 
offered to interchange their opinions and to communicate to 
each other their different practical experiences. Perhaps some 
arrangements and rules might generally be accepted, as, e g , 
to labelling specimens, exchanging duplicates, publishing annual 
reports in a journal ad hoe l &c. A. 13 . Meyer 

Dresden, July 9 

Koenig's Tuning-Forka 

The letter of Herr Koenig inserted in Nature (vol. xvu 

{ h 162) did not come under my notice till July 8 On OcLober 27 
ast year 1 counted all the 64 sets of beats in llcrr Appunn's 
tonometer, one through 15, the rest through 20 seconds with a 
pocket chronometer which was Earning less than 4 seconds a day, 
and found every set of beats perfectly true The pcifecLion of the 
consonances, more than 80 of which I tested mechanically, by 
observing the beats that arose on flattening one of the two con¬ 
sonant notes, seemed to me to eliminate all possible error of 
irregular counting The suggestion now is that the beats were 
perfectly regular and uniform, and that no exception need be 
taken to my counting, but that Herr Appunn’s pendulum was 
originally incorrect, to such an extent that what appeared to him 
80 Deals in 20seconds, were only 79 ' 27 , and that my chronometer 
was not sufficient Lo detect ihe error. If tins were the case all 
the numbers on llerr Appunn's tonometer would have to te 
reduced by as nearly as possible 9 in 1,000, which would make 
them agree with Herr Koenig’s. I shall therefore have to re-test 
the tonometer with a larger chronometer and if possible count 
each set of beats for a longer time I shall not be able to 
undertake this examination at present, but 1 shall not neglect 
doing eg, and will inform you of the result It is right, however, 
to say that on July 9 and io< I received communications from 
Prof. McLeod showing that his Improved Instrument for counting 
vibrations gave results almost exactly agreeing with Herr Koenig’s 
numbers. The marked difference of Herr Appunn’s and llerr 
Koenig’s numbers will I hope lend to such an examination of the 
subject as will result In an accurate determination of pitch (hat 
can be generally accepted. Alexander J. Ellls 

Kensington, July 11 

P.S.—I have this morning received a letter from Herr 
Appunn, In which be tells me that the letter of Prof, Helmholtz, 


quoted by Herr Koenig, was received eleven or twelve years ago, 
and that the error of Herr Appunn’s pendulum there pointed out 
was corrected more than ten years ago He also refers me to 
PP 46-7 of Prof W Preyer's tract "Ueber die Grenzen der 
Tonwahmehmung,” Jena, 1876, in which, by a calculation there 
detailed, Prof. Preyer shows that the absolute pitch of two of 
Herr Koenig’s forks, which should have been 128 and 256, were 
129 1 and 258 2; and says that 11 the determination is as exact 
as possible, so that the first decimal place can be fully trusted.” 
I made another fork to be 258-4, and I know by comparison of 
several specimens Lhat Koenig’s forks do not alway > nprea within 
more than 2 vibrations. A J. E, 

July 16 

On a Fish-sheltering Medusa 

While collecting some three weeks since on the south shore 
of Killary bay in Connemara, I observed that out of a number 
of the common Aurelia aunta moving about in a rocky inlet 
below me, one was invariably accompanied by a small fish, of 
about an inch or an inch and a quarter in length, which had 
established itself inside of the hemispherical di c 

Occasionally the Medusa turned in Us puls lions, so as to 
bring the umbrella undermost, when the fish woi.l L shoot hastily 
out, but the Medusa had no sooner righted itself, Lhan the fish 
returned, and Beizing its opportunity, swam 111 between the 
marginal tentacles, and close up to the fringes of tl c actmostome, 
remaining distinctly visible through the pellucid dii,c, 

I afterwards noticed several other Aurelia similarly attended, but 
was not able, unf< rtunately, to identify the fish, which invauably 
darted off at the most distant approach of a landing-net —it 
appeared, however, so far as I could judge, to be the young ol 
one of the larger species Perhaps some of your readers could 
contribute suggestions on Lhat point 

Associations of a similar character have, I know, been fre¬ 
quently observed in the case of the Physalida; and other 
Acalephie, but not, so fir as 1 am aware, in connection with this 
species. K Lawless 

The Earth and Moon 

1 1IAV e only now (July 12) noticed Frof Tail’s remark respecting 
a sentence, or rathei half a sentence, which he quotes from an 
article of mine m the Cotnhill Magazine for June. It runs thus 
'* What mathematicians call the moving force exerted by the 
earth on the moon is eighty-one times greater lhan the 
corrt sponding force exerted by the moon on the earth ” This 
admits of an interpretation implying gross ignorance on my part 
—ignorance, viz , of the fact that Lnc moon pulls the earLh just 
as strongly as Lhe earth pulls the moon It also admits of an 
interpretation accordant with fact, for the moving force exerted 
by (he earth on each unit of mass in the moon is eighty-onc 
limes greater than the corresponding force exerted by the 
moon on each unit of mass in the earth. I do not think 
anyone is likely to believe that I made the mistake imputed to 
me by Prof. Tail, in this instance, any more than lhat I made 
an equally absurd blunder which he attributed to me m your 
columns several months ago, or that he himself made the ludicrous 
blunder attributed to him (in jest) by my humorous filend, Prof, 
Nipher, of St. Louis Hut as a mere malLer of fact, I may pomt 
out Lhat the half-sentence quoted by him is completed by a half 
sentence leaving no doubt as to my real meaning, and is 
immediately preceded by the stalement that 11 the moon pulls 
the earth just as strongly ai the earth pulls. the moon ” 

Loi don, July 12 Riciid. A. Proctor 


Blue and Yellow Crocuses 

Kffi>ruing to Mr \V 13 . Tegelmeler's letter in Na'IURE, 
vol xvi p. 163, I can say that I once had a pony born and bred 
on Dartmoor, which had never seen oats until it came Into my 
father's stable in the fourth year of Us age, and it refused them. 
We induced it lo eat oats by mixing them with hay and gradually 
reducing the quantity of hay until the oats predominated 

Tcr/aiice, July 10 Tiios. Corn (sir 

Japanese Mirrors 

More than eleven years ago, in February, 1866, I published 
m The Reader (unce extiuct), a letter giving, I venture to think, 
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a complete explanation of the phenomena exhibited by certain 
Japanese mirrors (through a mistake as to their nationality I called 
them Chinese) , and as your readers appear to be unacquainted 
with this, perhaps I may be'allowed to reproduce the substance 
of my former letter In order to ascertain whether any varia¬ 
tions in the form of the surface of the mirror, which waa very 
slightly convex, affected the question, I looked for any distor¬ 
tions that might he produced in the image of the ground-glass 
globe of n gas lamp, as the point of incidence moved across lhat 
portion of the polished surface on the back of which was a raised 
figure Let a and 11 be two lines on the surface immediately 
over the two edges of such a figure Then as the limb of the 
image approached a, it became flattened ; when it had passed A 
it expanded to more than Its original size , indeed between a and 
Tl Lhe image was sensibly larger than when viewed from any other 
part of the mirror When the limb approached n it was again 
flattened, and beyond n it resumed its original dimensions. 
This clearly proves that the portion of the surface of the mirror 
between A and n was, if not actually plane, at least less convex 
than the rest of the surface , and as upon this supposition the 
figures when thrown upon a screen should appear brighter than 
the rest of the image, which is exactly what occurs in fact, there 
can be no doubt that this is sufficient to account for the 
peculiarity in question. In all probability the mirror had 
warped in cooling, except in the thicker portions where the 
raised figures existed. J. PARNELL 

Hndham House, Upper Clapton, July 6 


Printing and Calico Printing 

Your correspondent, Mr, Henry Cecil, is under a singular 
misapprehension as to the inventor of cylinder machine calico 
printing, and the date of its first practical application. Mr Isaac 
Taylor was certainly not the originator of cylinder printing ; and 
that art was developed long before he, "in 1855 or 1856 
superintended its application at Manchester ” Mr, Taylor, it 
is true, obtained several patents for inventions connected with 
cylinder-printing—one, I think, for a form of penlogroph, and 
another for the use of thin sheet copper instead of thick cast 
cylinders of that metal These, so far as I know, never 
succeeded in practice, and it Is highly probable ihey brought 
their gifted inventor loss instead of gain , but that result was 
not due to "the inevitable compliment of piracy " Who the 
inventor of cylinder printing was it would be hard definitely to 
determine. Nearly a century and a half ago a patent was granted 
for an invention which embodied the [leading principles of the 
modem machine, and from that time downwards the apparatus 
gradually developed rind perfected in the bands or innumerable 
practical inventors. 

The Writer or Calico Printing in the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica” 


LOCAL MUSEUMS 

T HE importance of local museums is gradually but 
unmistakably forcing itself upon the country, It 
may take much time to foster any united action, without 
which any definite progress is very improbable, but year 
by year 15 adding to the ranks of those who are wise 
enough to see and have influence enough to advocate 
their value as a part of the educational stock-in-trade of 
the nation We rejoice to see that Mr. Chamberlain has 
enrolled himself among their advocates in the House of 
Commons. On Monday he drew attention to the fact 
that the public expenditure for the promotion of science 
and art was exclusively confined to London, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin. The amount of the estimate this year, he 
said, for museums, art galleries, and parks in the me¬ 
tropolis amounted to nearly 400,000/., and that for 
Edinburgh and Dublin to nearly 50,000/. To those sums 
the provinces had to contribute twice over. Birmingham 
contributed about 4,000/, and had to find about 8,000/. 
a year besides for her own local art institutions. It 
might be said with truth that a national collection 
should be placed in the metropolis at the expense of 


the nation, but that argument did not apply to the 
expenditure on the public parks and still less to that 
which the Bethnal Green Museum involved. He did 
not complain of such expenditure It produced most 
admirable results, adding as it did to the pleasure 
and happiness of great masses of the people, and tending 
to elevate and refine their minds. It was, too, in some 
sort a commercial investment, as it was calculated to 
enable artisans the better to compete with those of other 
nations. What he complained of was that the principle 
had not been carried far enough. He was anxious to see 
established in every one of oui great centres of population 
and industry museums devoted to art and manufactures 
appropriate to each particular district. To show how 
highly these institutions were appreciated in the provinces, 
he mentioned that in Birmingham the local museum 
which had been established by private subscriptions was 
visited annually by 300,000 persons, and as the population 
of the town was only 370,000, the attendance was 
immensely greater than was shown by the returns of the 
number of visitors to our metropolitan institutions. 
Results equally extraordinary tould be quoted from other 
provincial towns in which such museums existed. He 
further stated that although provincial communities were 
at present legally able to tax themselves to the extent of 
1 d. in the pound for the purpose of establishing museums 
and libraries, in Birmingham all this money went to 
the free library, and they had therefore no means of 
establishing an industrial museum. 

We are glad also to see that the Government is now 
alive to the importance of this action, for, although Lord 
Sandon in his reply begged that the matter might not be 
pressed upon them at the present moment, he reminded 
the House of the great advantage which the country 
derived from the South Kensington Museum, which was 
now, in fact, a gigantic circulating museum. Almost all 
the principal objects in the museum, except those of 
great rarity or delicacy, were sent on their travels at 
different times through the provinces, and in this way 
aid was already given to local museums. The country 
derived enormous advantage from this vote. Local ex¬ 
hibitions were frequent, and loans from the South 
Kensington Museum for these exhibitions were very 
numerous. Eight museums had these objects sent to 
them, and a great deal had been done as the hon. gentle¬ 
man wished. The South Kensington authorities were 
anxious to follow that course, but he could not say 
whether they would be able next year to do more in 
that direction. Their hands were to some extent tied 
by the necessity of economy, but the matter would 
receive the best attention of the Government, and 
he hoped that next session they might be able to go 
further 

Of course, neither Mr. Chamberlain nor Dr Lyon 
Playfair allowed the subject to drop without pointing out 
that the British Museum and the National Gallery had no 
circulating system in operation, that in fact Lord Sandon 
was quite justified in adopting that line of argument with 
regard to the South Kensington authorities , but that 
many of the London galleries and museums were of no use 
to the provinces. The British Museum, for instance, and 
the National Gallery were practically of no use except to 
London, yet every one knew that they contained many 
duplicates which would be most valuable to the provinces, 
and the offer of some important pictures was sometimes 
declined on behalf of the National Gallery. Nor was this 
all. Dr, Playfair pointed out that in France the Minister 
of Education was responsible for all the museums, and 
constantly sent collections into the provinces ; but in 
England, the management of the galleries was, so to 
say, dislocated, and not under one authority or one 
Minister. Why did he not go further and point out 
the recommendation of the Duke of Devonshire's Com¬ 
mission ? 
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7 HE VELOCITY OF LIGHT' 

T HE correct determination of the velocity of light is a 
result on which so much in physical science depends 
that there is good reason for us to give a description of 
the details of the apparatus used for the purpose of ob¬ 
taining the exact value. Until the tune that M Cornu 
undertook experiments with this object in view the gene¬ 
rally received value of the velocity in question was 298,000 
kilometres per second. This depended on the experi¬ 
ments of M. Foucault, who used a rotating mirror on 
which the rays of light from cross-wires fell, and while 
the minor was in a certain position were reflected by it 
to a concave mirror at a distance of 13^ feet, having the 
revolving mirror at its centre of curvature and so fixed as 
to return the rays of light to the latter, which reflected 
them to the point of departure. While however the 
rotating mirror was in rapid motion, a ray of light re¬ 
flected by it to the distant mirror and back from it, 
would not, unless the passage of light were instantaneous, 
reach the rotating mirror until the latter had moved from 
its position of first reflection, and would not therefore 
return to the point of departure, but to some point near 
it, depending on the angle through which the roLaLing 
mirror had moved in the time between its reflecting the 
ray to the concave mirror and the return of that ray By 
placing the cross-wires in the principal focus of a convex 
lens the rays proceed in a parallel beam, and on returning 
form an image of the wnes, removed from the wires them¬ 
selves, a distance depending on the angular velocity of 
the mirror and the velocity of light The cross-wires and 
their images are rendered visible by viewing them by 
means of a diagonal reflector of plain glass in front, which 
at the same time allows sufficient light to pass through to 
illuminate them 3 

In 1849 M Fizeau devised a method differing from 
that just described by which he measured the time a ray 
took to travel from Suresnes to Montmartre and back. 
The apparatus consisted of a toothed wheel which could 
be rotated with a known velocity, and having the teeth 
and intervals equal in size. A pencil of rays was sent 
Lhrough the interval between two teeth to a reflector 
at Montmartre 28,334 feet distant, which caused the 
ray to return on itself. So long as the wheel is at rest 
and the rays pass through an interval, they will be returned 
through that same interval, but when the wheel turns with 
sufficient velocity a tooth takes the place of an interval 
before the ray has time to return from MonLmartre and 
get through, and is therefore interrupted By rotating this 
wheel faster the next interval will take the place of the 
preceding one on the return of the ray, which will again 
get through, and so on passing and being interrupted as 
the velocity of rotation increases 

It is obvious, then, that if we know the number of teeth 
on the wheel and the number of turns per second, say at 
Lhe instant of reappearance of the spot of light after a dis¬ 
appearance, we shall know the interval between the pass¬ 
ing away of the ray by the edge of one tooth to its return 
by the corresponding edge of the next, and this is the time 
the ray has taken to traverse the distance to the reflecting 
station and back, and from this the velocity of light follows 
From these experiments M. Fizeau obtained a velocity 
of 315,000 kilometies = 196,000 miles per second. 

At that time the velocity of light deduced from the 
observations of eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, combined 
with the then accepted solar parallax, was 190,000 miles 
per second, closely agreeing with M. Fizeau's result , 
later determinations of solar parallax have given a smaller 
result than former ones, and consequently the velocity 

1 " Determination do la Vitesse de 1 b Lumlfere d’apr^ des E xptfncncei 
exdcutfc* en 1374, entre l'Observatoire at Mootlhcry " Par M A Cirrim 
(Fans Gauthier Villars, 1B76 ) T 

1 From the expert menu of M Foucault in 186a a velocity uf 398,000 kilo¬ 
metre! = 185,157 milcR per seLOnd was deduced 


of light deduced therefrom becomes reduced, which again 
closely agrees with M. Foucault's direct determination. 

In the year 1S74 the Council of the Pans Observatory, 
on the proposition of M. Leverner and M. Fizeau, de¬ 
cided on the execution of experiments for the direct deter¬ 
mination of Lhe velocity of light, and offered the use of 
the scientific apparatus at the observatory for the purpose, 
together with funds for the construction of the necessary 
instruments To M. Cornu was entrusted the execution of 
the operations ; and after due consideration and experi¬ 
mental comparison, he adopted the method of M. Fizeau 
in preference to the revolving nurror of M. Foucault. A 
preliminary senes of experiments were earned out in 1871 
and 1872, between Lhe £cole Polytechnique and Mont 
Valtfrien, a distance of 10,310 meters, giving a result of 
185,370 miles per second as the velocity of light, with a 
probable error of less than^o M Cornu then com¬ 
menced more careful experiments between the Observatory 
and the Tour de Montlh^ry, a distance of 22,910 metres. 
The principle of M. Cornu's arrangement we have 
already described, it being the same as that of M. 
Fizeau, but the details of the apparatus are somewhat 
elaborate, and in his Memoir occupy seven large sheets of 
plates , we can, however, to a certain extent describe them 
Rays of light from a highly luminous source issuing from 
a small hole in a diaphragm, pass through a convex lens, 
and after reflection at an angle of 45 from the surface 
of a plain piece of glass, are brought to a focus at the 
circumference of the toothed wheel, the light then traverses 
an objert-glass of fourteen inches diameter, and the 
parallel rays travel to the reflecting station , here they arc 
received by an object-glass of six-inch aperture, and about 
six feet focal length, at the principal focus of which is a 
reflecting mirror of silvered glass. From this mirror the 
lays are returned to the toothed wheel, where an image 
is formed coinciding with the original image of the hole 
in the illuminated diaphragm, the rays if not inter¬ 
cepted by a tooth, pass onwards, and the greater part of 
them traverse the diagonal reflector of plain glass 
and an eyepiece beyond, through which the image 
formed by reflection from the distant station is viewed. 
So far we have given an outline of the optical part of the 
apparatus as wel l as we can without the use of the drawings 
by which the details can only be made intelligible. We 
next come to the toothed wheel, and here certain condi¬ 
tions must be fulfilled . first a velocity of rotation must 
be obtained capable of admitting a considerable number 
of orders of extinction ; secondl), the motive power must 
be such that the observer can easily control the velocity 
of the wheel; thirdly, there must be a means of recording 
the velocity at any instant of time The motive powei is 
a weight which drives a train of wheels which rotate the 
tooLhed wheel, the latter being constructed of aluminium 
from ^ to millimetre in thickness , wheels of different 
diameters were used varying from 35 to 4S millimetres. 
The velocity is recorded on the surface of smoked paper 
on a roller of about one metre in circumference and half 
a metre in length, turning on a horizontal axis. The 
records are made by Lhe action of electro magnets on 
light tracers pressing against the surface of ihe smoked 
paper. The velocity of the cylinder carrying the paper 
is such that a line 20 mm is traced in a second, and 
during each revolution the tracers are moved on hori¬ 
zontally 15 mm One of the tracers is put into 
aclion at every second by electric communication with 
a standard clock, a second is put into action at 
every -, l 0 second by a trembler governed by the pendulum 
of the clock , the third moves at each fortieth or four 
hundredth revolution of the toothed wheel, and the fourth 
is under the control of the observer. Each of the four 
tracers is continually in contact with the smoked surface 
of the paper, and so long as it is not moved sidewise by 
the electro-magnet, traces a continuous line round the 
cylinder, but on the passing of a current round the 
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electro-magnet, the tracer makes a short mark at right 
angles to line, and a zig-zag line caused by the vibra¬ 
tion of the tracer, back to its original position ; the first 
two lines, therefore, show seconds and tenths of seconds, 
the third, the instants of completion of forty or 400 
revolutions, according to the desire of the 'Operator, of the 
toothed wheel ; a comparison, therefore, at once gives the 
number of revolutions per second, while on the fourth 
line are marked the instants of disappearance or reap¬ 
pearance of the light, and the velocities at those instants 
are then at once known. To make an experiment the 
aperture in the diaphragm is illuminated by a lime-light 
or Bonutimes with sunlight by means of a heliostat The 
necessary adjustments in the direction of the rays of light 
to the distant station are then made bv bringing the 
distant collimator into the centre of the held of the ob¬ 
serving apparatus, and the point of light—the luminous 
echo—is made to accurately coincide with its original at 


Fig i — PJiu of M Fueau'i Apparatus. 

ihe circumference of the toothed wheel. Particulars of 
the experiment, as to number of teeth of wheel, duection 
of rotation, Stc , are entered on the paper on the cylinder, 
and the latter is then set in motion , the observer then 
sets the toothed wheel going and watches the luminous 
echo, and on its disappearing touches a key which sends 
an electric current to the electro-magnet controlling the 
fourth tracer, which therefore registers the instant the 
velocity is sufficient to cause a disappearance. As the 
velocity of Ihe wheel increases, the luminous echo again ap¬ 
pears aod the key is pressed ; a further increase in velocity 
causes another disappearance and so on to Lhe higher 
orders, each of which is registered. The velocities at the 
different instants are read off by a micrometer to of a 
second. 

Tt is obvious that the state of the air must have a gTeat 
effect on the definition of the luminous echo, and that 
although the observation appears extremely simple still 


there may be large errors due to irregular refraction of 
ihe air, causing a motion of Lhe point of light, and a large 
amount of patience must be required. Two careful 
surveys showed the distance between the two stations to 
be 22909 77 metres, and the mean velocity obtained from 
a large number of observations after the various correc¬ 
tions were made was 300,400 metres per second of mean 
time. 

The Memoir of M Cornu contains a large amount of 
theoretical matter and formula of corrections which of 
course we cannot reproduce here. 

We may, however, refer Lo the principal causes of error. 
The first is a personal error depending on the sensibility 
of the eye of the observer in determining the disappear¬ 
ance and reappearance of the light a>£ the toothed wheel, 
and also depending on the intensity of the luminous 
source; secondly, accidental inequality in the size of the 
teeth of the wheel; thirdly, irregularity of motion, 
fourthly, excentncity of wheels ; fifthly, optical errors due 
to imperfections in the adjustment of the lenses and re¬ 
flector The first of these is small and can theoretically 
be reduced indefinitely by increasing the velocity of the 



Fig a. —Details of Tooiheii Wheel. 


toothed wheel and thereby observing the higher orders of 
extinction and reappearance of the light, but M. Cornu 
desires to be rigorously exact, and therefore the effect of 
this and the olher errors is carefully calculated. 

Considerable care was exercised in the choice of sta¬ 
tions, and those adopted were fixed upon chiefly on ac¬ 
count of the distance between them being more easily 
ascertained from previous triangulation. This distance 
was determined by Cassini and La Caille in 1740, the 
result being 22910 196 metres. From the observations of 
Dclambre the same distance was computed to be 22909*34 
metres ; and 22910 metres, which is nearly the mean 
adopted by M, Cornu 

The corrected results of lhe experiments gave a velocity 
of 300,350 kilometres a second, but this was obtained in 
> air, and therefore 82 kilometres must be added to this 
result to give the velocity w vacuo; and aa the result of 
his experiments M. Cornu adopts a velocity tn vacuo of 
300,400 kilometres = 186,638 nnles per second of mean 
time, with a probable error of mVn, or 300 kilometres 

If from this value we deduce the solar parallax, we find 
the latter to be 8" 88 r, assuming the time required for light 
to travel from the sun to us to be 6m. 132 sec., as obtained 
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from observations on Jupiter's satellites, and the radius of 
the earth 6378*233 kilometres. 

Again, the sun's parallax deduced from M, Cornu's 
values of the vdocity of light in conjunction with the 
value of aberration is, with Bradley's estimate of 2o"'25, 
8^*882, and with Struve's, of 2 q"* 445, 8*798. These values 
of parallax compare favourably with determination by 
other methods, of which we give a few examples. The 
value given by the transits of Venus in 1761 and 1769 
was 8" 5776 computed by Encke, but increased to 8" 891 
by Mr. Stone on a redetermination. By the record of an 
observation of the occult at von of ^2 Aquam on October 
I, 1672, M. Leverrier obtained 8" 866 ; by meridian obser¬ 
vations of Mars at Greenwich 111 1862, 8" 932; by the 
latitude of Venus obtained from transits of 1761 and 1769, 
combined with present latitudes, M. Leverrier finds 8" 853 ; 
from the discussion of meridional observations of Venus 
hi an interval of 106 years 8" 859 ; by the opposition of 
Mars in i860 by M. Liais 8*760; by opposition of Flora 
in 1873 by Prof Galle 8" 873 judging from these results 
the velocity of 186,638 miles per second is not very far 
from the mark, and Lhe care in selection of methods and 
in computing results can scarcely be surpassed 

G M. S, 

EVOLUTION OF NERVES AND NERVO- 
SVSTEMS 1 

ERVE-TISSUE universally consists of two elemen¬ 
tary structures, vle., very minute nerve-cells and 
very minute nerve-fibres. The nerve-fibres proceed to 
and from the nerve-cells, thus serving to unite the cells 
with one another, and also with distant parts of the 
animal body. Moreover, nerve-cells and fibres, wherever 
we meet with them, present very much the same appear¬ 
ances. Here, for instance, is a sketch of highly magni¬ 
fied nerve-tissue as we find it in the human brain, and 
here is one of my own drawings of nerve-tissue as I have 
found it in the jelly-fish ; and you see how similar the 
drawings are—notwithstanding they are taken from the 
extreme limits of the animal kingdom within which nerve- 
tissue is known to occur. 

Nerve-cclls are usually found collected together in 
aggregates which are called nerve-centres or ganglia, 
to and from which large bundles of nerve-fibres come 
and go. These large bundles of nerve-fibres are what we 
see with the naked eye as nerves, permeating the body in 
all directions- When such a bundle of nerve-fibres 
reaches a ganglion, or collection of nerve cells, it splits 
up like the end of a rope which has been teased out, and 
the constituent fibres pass into and out of the nerve-cells, 
so interlacing with one another in all directions, as here 
diagrammatically represented. More true to nature is 
this diagram, which represents a magnified section of 
human brain—the human brain being itself nothing more 
than a collection of very large ganglia. 

To explain the function, of nerve-cells and nerve-fibres, 
I must begin by explaining what physiologists mean by the 
word “ excitability." Suppose this to represent a muscle 
cut from the body of a freshly-killed animaL So long as 
you do not interfere with it in any way, so long will it 
remain quite passive. But every time you stimulate it 
either with a pinch, a bum, or, as represented in the dia¬ 
gram, with an electrical shock, the muscle will give a 
single contraction in response to every stimulation. Now 
it is this readiness of organic tissues to respond to a 
stimulus that physiologists designate by the term ex¬ 
citability. 

Nerves, no less than muscles, present the property of 
being excitable, Suppose, for instance, that this is an¬ 
other muscle prepared in the same way as the last one, 
except that together with the muscle there is cut out the 

1 Abslrart of ft Leclur« delivered U the Royal IniUluuan an Friday 
evening, May 95, 1S77 Uy George J Romantt, M.A , F.LU , Ac 


attached nerve. Every time yon pinch, burn, or electrify 
any part of the nerve, the muscle will contract But you 
will carefully observe there is this great difference between 
these two cases or response on the part of the muscle ; 
vie., that while in the former case the muscle responded 
to a stimulus applied directly to its own substance , in the 
latter case the muscle responded to a stimulus applied at 
a distance from its own substance , which stimulus was 
then conducted to the muscle by the nerve. And here we 
perceive the characteristic function of nerve-fibres, via, 
that of conducting stimuli to a distance. This is the 
function of nerve-yfAr^x, but the function of nerve-crf/Zr is 
different, viz, that of accumulating nervous energy, and 
at fiUing times of discharging this energy into the 
attached nerve-fibres The nervous energy when thus dis¬ 
charged from the nerve-cells acts as a stimulus to the nerre- 
fibre, so that If a muscle is attached to the end of the 
fibre it contracts on receiving this stimulus I may add 
that when nerve-cells are collected into ganglia they often 
appear to discharge their energy spontaneously, without 
any observable stimulus to cause the discharge , so that in 
all but the lowest animals, whenever we meet with appa¬ 
rently spontaneous action, we infer that ganglia are pro¬ 
bably present. But the point which most of all I desire you 
to keep well in mind this evening is the distinction which 
I here draw between muscle ana nerve A stimulus ap¬ 
plied to a nerveless muscle can only course through the 
muscle by giving rise to a visible wave of contraction, 
which spreads in all directions from the seat of stimulation 
as from a centre. A nerve, on the other hand, conducts 
the stimulus without undergoing any change of shape 
Now in order not to forget this all-important distinction, 
I shall always to-night speak of muscle as conducting a 
visible wave of contraction , and of nerve as conducting 
an invisible or molecular wave of stimulation. Nerve- 
fibres, then, are functionally distinguished from muscle- 
fibres—and also, I may add, from protoplasm—by 
displaying the property of conducting invisible or molecu¬ 
lar waves of stimulation from one part of an organism to 
another—so establishing physiological continuity between 
such parts without the necessary passage of contractile 
•waves. 

I will now conclude all that it is necessary to say about 
the function of nervous tissue by describing the me¬ 
chanism of reflex action. Suppose this to represent any 
peripheial structure, such as a part of the skin of some 
animal, this a collection of nerve cells or ganglion, and 
this a muscle The part of the skin represented is united 
to the nerve-cells composing the ganglion by means of 
this in coming nerve-trunk, while tne nerve-cells in 
the ganglion are united to the muscle by means of this 
out-going nerve-trunk Therefore when any stimulus 
falls on the skin where this m-coming nerve-trunk takes 
it9 origin, the nerve-trunk conveys the Btimulus to the 
nerve-cclls in the ganglion. When the nerve-cells receive 
the stimulus they liberate one of their characteristic dis¬ 
charges of nervous energy, which discharge then passes 
down this oul-going nerve and so causes the muscle to 
contract. Now this particular kind of response is called 
response by reflex action, because the stimulus wave does 
not pass in a straight line Irom the seat of stimulation to 
the muscle, but passes in the first instance to the gan¬ 
glion, and is from it reflected to the muscle. This, at first 
sight, appears to be a roundabout sort of a process, but 
in reality it is the most economic process available ; for 
we must remember the enormous number and complexity 
of the stimuli to which every animal is more or less 
exposed, and the consequent necessity that arises in 
the case of highly organised animals of there being 
some organised system whereby these stimuli shall be 
suitably responded to. Or, to adopt a happy illustration 
of Prof. Bain, the stimuli are systematised on the same 
principle as the circulation of letters by post is system¬ 
atised ; for just as in the case of the letters there is no 
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direct communication between one street and another, but 
every letter passes first to the central office ; so the trans¬ 
mission of stimuli from one member of the body to 
another is effected exclusively through a centre or 
ganglion. 

Those among you who are acquainted with Mr. 
Herbert SpencePs writings are doubtless well aware how 
strong a case he makes out in favour of his theory re¬ 
specting the genesis of nerves. This theory, you will 
remember, is that which supposes incipient conductile 
tissues, or rudimentary nerve-fibres, to be differentiated 
from the surrounding contractile tissues, or homogeneous 
protoplasm, by a process of integration which is due 
simply to use Thus, beginning with the case of undif¬ 
ferentiated protoplasm, Mr. Spencer starts from the fact 
that every portion of the colloidal mass is equally excit¬ 
able and equally contractile But soon after protoplasm 
begins to assume definite shapes, recognised by us as 
specific forms of life, some of its parts are habiLually 
exposed to the action of forces different from those to 
which other of its parts are exposed Consequently, as 
protoplasm continues to assume more and more varied 
forms, in some cases it must happen that parts ihus 
peculiarly situated with reference to external forces will be 
more frequently stimulated to contract Lhan are other 
parts of the mass Now in such cases the relative frequency 
with which waves of stimulation radiate from the more 
exposed parts, will probably have the effect of creating a 
sort of polar arrangement of the protoplasmic molecules 
lying in the lines through which these waves pass, and for 
other reasons also will lend ever more and more to con¬ 
vert these lines into passages offering less and less resist¬ 
ance to the flow of such molecular waves— t.e, waves of 
stimulation as distinguistied from waves of contraction. 
And lastly, when lines offcung a comparatively low resist¬ 
ance to the passage of molecular impulses have thus been 
organically established, they must then continue to grow 
more and more definite by constant use, until eventually 
they become Lhe habitual channels of communication be¬ 
tween the parts of the contractile mass through which 
they pass. Thus, for instance, if such a line has been 
established between the points A and B of a contractile 
mass of protoplasm, when a stimulus falls upon A a mole¬ 
cular wave of stimulation will course through that line to 
II, so causing the tissue at B to contract—and this even 
though no contractile wave has passed through the tissue 
from A to B. Such is a very meagre epitome o( Mr. 
Spencer J s theory, the most vivid conception of which may 
perhaps be conveyed in a few words by employing his 
own illustration—viz, that just as water continually 
widens and deepens the channels through which it flows, 
so molerular waves of the kind we are considering, by 
always flowing in the same tissue tracts, tend ever more 
and moie to excavate for themselves functionally dif¬ 
ferentiated hnc3 of passage When such a line of pas¬ 
sage becomes fully developed, it is a nerve-fibre, distin¬ 
guishable as such by the histologist, but before it arrives 
at this its completed stage— 1 c, before it is observable 
as a distinct structure—Mr. Spencer calls it a “ line of 
discharge” 

Such bung the theory , 1 1 will endeavour to show how it 
is substantiated by facts. And here it becomes neces¬ 
sary to refer to my own work. You are all, I suppose, 
acquainted with the general appearance of a Medusa, or 
jelly-hsb The animal presents the general form of a 
mushroom. The organ which occupies the same position 
as the stalk does in the mushroom is the mouth and 
stomach of the Medusa, and is called the polypite ; while 
the organ which resembles in shape the dome of the 
mushroom constitutes the mam bulk of the animal, and 
IB called the swimming.bell. Both the polypite and the 
BWinming-bell are almost entirely composed of a thick 
transparent and non-contractile jelly , but the whole sur¬ 
face of the polypite, and the whole concave surface of the 
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bell, are overlaid by a thin layer or sheet of contractile 
tissue. This tissue is not exactly protoplasm and not 
exactly muscle, but something between the two. It con¬ 
stitutes the earliest appearance in the animal kingdom of 
anything resembling muscular tissue. The thickness of 
this continuous layer of incipient muscle is pretty uniform, 
and is nowhere greater than that of very thin paper. The 
margin of the bell supports a senes of highly contractile 
tentacles, and also another senes of bodies which are of 
great importance for us to-night. These are the so-called 
marginal bodies, which are here represented, but the 
structure of which I need not describe. Lastly, it may 
not be superfluous to add that all the Medusae are loco¬ 
motive. The mechanism of their locomotion is very 
simple, consisting merely of an alternate contraction and 
relaxation of the entire muscular sheet which lines the 
cavity of the bell. At each contraction of this muscular 
sheet, the gelatinous walls of the bell are drawn togelhei , 
the capacity of the bell being thus diminished, water is 
ejected from the open mouth of the bell backwards, and 
the consequent reaction propels the animal forwards. In 
these swimming movements systole and diastole follow 
one another with as perfect a rhythm as they do in the 
beating of a heart. 

The question as to whether the Medusa possess a 
nervous system is a question which has long occupied the 
more or Less arduous labours of many naturalists. Until 



lately/however, there has been so little certainty on the 
subject that Prof. Huxley—himself one of the greatest 
authorities on the group —thus defined the standing of 
the question in his “ Classification of the Animal King¬ 
dom ” “No nervous system has yet been discovered 
m any of these animals u The cause of this uncer¬ 
tainly is to be found m the fact that the transparent 
and deliquescent nature of the tissues of the Medusae 
renders adequale microscopical observation in their 
case a matter of extreme difficulty ; so much so that, 
looking to the quantity and quality of the labour which 
has been bestowed on the question, 1 doubt whether the 
latter would ever have been satisfactorily settled by the 
histological methods alone. But those of you who were 
present at my lecture last year will no doubt remember 
that by employing methods other than the histological, I 
was able to set this long-standing question finally at rest 
For you will no doubt remember my having told you that 
on merely cutting off the extreme marginal rim of the 
bell I was surprised to find that the previously active 
motions of the animal suddenly and entirely ceased ; 
the paralysis caused by this simple operation was instan¬ 
taneous, enduring, and complete. On the other hand, 
you may remember, the severed margin which had just 
been taken from the swimming-bell invariably continued 
its rhythmical motions with a vigour and a perLinacity 
not in the least impaired by its severance from the main 
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organism. For hours, and even for days after the opera¬ 
tion, these motions persisted ; so that the contrast between 
the death-like quiescence of Lh* mutilated swimming- 
bell and the active contractions of the thread-like portion 
which had just been removed from its margin, was a con¬ 
trast as striking as it is possible to conceive. 

These experiments, then, conclusively proved that in 
the marginal rim of the Medusx there is situated an in¬ 
tensely localised system of nervous centres, or ganglia, 
to the functional activity of which the rhythmical motions 
of the swimming-bell are exclusively due. 

(To be continued,) 


ON ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION IN 
PHYSIOLOGY 1 

'T'HE chief ground upon which I venture to recommend 
-!■ that the teaching of elementary physiology should 
form an essential part of any organised course of instruc¬ 
tion in matters pertaining to domestic economy, is that a 
knowledge of even the elements of this subject supplies 
those conceptions of the constitution and mode of action 
of the living body and of the nature of health and disease, 
which prepare the mind to receive instruction from sanitary 
science 

It is, I think, eminently desirable that the hygienist and 
the physician should find something in the public mind 
to which they can appeal, some little stock of universally 
acknowledged truths, which may serve as a foundation for 
their warnings, and predispose towards an intelligent 
obedience to their recommendations. 

Listening to ordinary talk about health, disease, and 
death, one is often led to entertain a doubt whether the 
speakers believe that the course of natural causation runs 
as smoothly in the human body as elsewhere Indications 
are too often obvious of a strong, though perhaps an un¬ 
avowed and half unconscious, undercurrent of opinion 
that the phenomena of life are not only widely different 
in their superficial characters and in their practical 
importance, from other natural events ; but that they do 
not follow m that definite order which characterises the 
succession of all other occurrences, and the statement of 
which we call a law of nature. 

Hence, I think, arises the want of heartiness of belief 
in the value of knowledge respecting the laws of health 
and disease, and of the lorcsight and care to which know¬ 
ledge is the essential preliminary, which is so often 
noticeable ; and a corresponding laxity and carelessness 
in practice, the results of which are too frequently 
lamentable. 

It is said that, among the many religious sects of 
Russia, there is one which holds that all disease is 
brought about by the direct and special interference of 
the Deity, and which, therefore, looks with repugnance 
upon both preventive and curative measures, as alike 
blasphemous interferences with the will of God Among 
ourselves, the "Peculiar People" are, I believe, the only 
persons who hold the like doctrine in its integrity, and 
cany it out with logical rigour. But many of us are old 
enough to recollect that the administration of chloroform 
in assuagement of the pangs of childbirth was, at its 
introduction, strenuously resisted upon similar grounds. 

1 am not sure that the feeling, of which the doctrine to 
which I have referred is the full expression, docs not lie at 
the bottom of the minds of a great many people who would 
yet vigorously object to give a verbal assent to the doctrine 
itself. However this may be, the main point is that 
sufficient knowledge has now been acquired of vital 
phenomena to justify the assertion that the notion that 
there is anything exceptional about these phenomena 
receives not a particle of support from any known fact. 

1 A paper read at lha Domestic Economy CungretH, by Prof Huxley, 


On the contrary, there is a vast and an increasing mass 
of evidence that birth and death, health and disease, are 
as much parts of the ordinary stream of events as the 
rising and setting of the sun, or the changes of the moon ; 
and that the living body is a mechanism the proper work¬ 
ing of which we term health ; its disturbance, disease ; 
its stoppage, death The activity of this mechanism is 
dependent upon many and complicated conditions, some 
of which are hopelessly beyond our control, while others 
are readily accessible and are capable of being indefinitely 
modified by our own actions. The business of the hy¬ 
gienist and of the physician is to know the range of these 
modifiable conditions, and how to influence them towards 
the maintenance of health and the prolongation of life ; 
the business of the general public is to give an intelligent 
assent and a ready obedience based upon that assent, to 
the rules laid down for their guidance by such experts. 
But an intelligent assent is an assent based upon know¬ 
ledge, and the knowledge which is here in question means 
an acquaintance with the elements of physiology. 

It is not difficult to acquire such knowledge. What is 
true, to a certain extent, of all the physical sciences, is 
eminently characteristic of physiology—the difficulty of 
the subject begins beyond the stage of elementary know¬ 
ledge, and increases with every stage of progress While 
the most highly trained and best furnished intellect may 
find all its resources insufficient when it strives to reach 
the heights and penetrate into the depths of the problems 
of physiology, the elementary and fundamental truths can 
be made clear to a child 

No one ran have any difficulty in comprehending the 
mechanism of circulation or respiration, or the general 
mode of operation of the organ of vision ; though the 
unravelling of all the minutue of these processes may, 
for the present, baffle the conjoined attacks of ihe most 
accomplished physicists, chemists, and mathematicians. 
To know the anatomy of the human body, with even an 
approximation to thoroughness, is the work of a life, but as 
much as is needed for a sound comprehension of element¬ 
ary physiological truths may be learned in a week. 

A knowledge of the elements of physiology is not only 
easy of acquirement, but it may be made a real and 
practical acquaintance with the facts, as far as it goes. 
The subject of study is always at hand in oneself. The 
principal constituents of the skeleton, and the changes of 
form of contracting muscles, may be felt through one's 
own skin. The beating of one’s heart, and its connection 
with the pulse may be noted, the influence of the valves 
of one's own veins may be shown f the movements ol 
respiration may be observed , while the wonderful pheno¬ 
mena of sensation afford an endless field for curious and 
interesting self-study The pnek of a needle will yield, in 
a drop of one's own blood, material for microscopic 
observation of phenomena which lie at the foundation of 
all biological conceptions , and a cold, with its concomitant 
coughing and sneezing, may prove the sweet uses of 
adversity by helping one to a clear conception of what is 
meant by 11 reflex action.” 

Of course, there is a limit to this physiological self- 
examination. But there is so close a solidarity between 
ourselves and our poor relations of the animal world, that 
our inaccessible inward parts may be supplemented by 
theirs A comparative anatomist knows that a sheep's 
heart and lungs, or eye, must not be confounded with 
those of a man , but so far as the comprehension of the 
elementary facts of the physiology of circulation and of 
respiration and of vision goes, the one furnishes the 
needful anatomical data as well as the other. 

Thus, it is quite possible to give instruction in elemen¬ 
tary physiology m such a manner as not only to confer 
knowledge, which, for the reason I have mentioned, is 
useful in itself, but to serve the purposes of a training in 
accurate observation, and tn the methods of reasoning of 
physical science. But that is an advantage which I 
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mention only incidentally as the present conference does 
not deal with education in the ordinary sense of the word 

It will not be suspected that I wish to make physio¬ 
logists of all the world. It would be as reasonable to 
accuse an advocate of the “ three R J s " of a desire to make 
an orator, an author, and a mathematician of everybody. 
A stumbling reader, a pot-hook writer, and an arith¬ 
metician who has not got beyond the rule of three, is not 
a person of brilliant acquirements; but the difference 
between such a member of society and one who cannot 
either read, write, or cipher is almost inexpressible ; and 
no one nowadays doubts the value of instruction, even if 
it goes no further. 

The saying that a little knowledge is a dangerous thing 
is, to my mind, a very dangerous adage If knowledge 
is real and genuine, I do not believe that it is other than 
a very valuable possession, however infinitesimal its 
quantity may be Indeed, if a little knowledge is 
dangerous, where is the man who has so much as to be 
out of danger ? 

If William Harvey's life-long labours had revealed to 
him a tenth part of what may be made sound and real 
knowledge to our boys and girls—he would not only have 
been what he was, Lhe greatest physiologist of his age, 
but he would have loomed upon the seventeenth century 
as a sort of intellectual porLcnt. Our little knowledge 
would have been to him a great, astounding, unlooked-for 
vision of scientific truth 

I really see no harm which can come of giving our 
children a little knowledge of physiology. But then, as I 
have said, the instruction must be real, based upon ob¬ 
servation, eked out by good explanatory diagrams and 
models, and conveyed by a teacher whose knowledge has 
been acquired by study of the facts, and not the mere 
catechismal parrot-work which too often usurps the place 
of elementary teaching. 

It is, I hope, unnecessary for me to give a formal 
contradiction to the silly fiction, which is assiduously 
circulated by fanatics who not only ought to know, but 
do know, that their assertions are untrue, that I have 
advocated the introduction of that experimental discipline 
which is absolutely indispensable to the professed physio¬ 
logist, into elementary teaching. 

But while I should object to any experimentation which 
can justly be called painful, for the purpose of elementary 
instruction, and while, as a member of a late Royal 
Commission, I gladly did my best to prevent the infliction 
of needless pain for any purpose, I think it is my duty 
to take this opportunity of expressing my regret at a 
condition of the law which permits a boy to troll for pike, 
or set lines, with live frog bait, for idle amusement , and, 
at the same time, lays the teacher of that boy open to 
the penalty of fine and imprisonment if he uses the same 
animal for the purpose of exhibiting one of the most 
beautiful and instructive of physiological spectacles, the 
circulation in the web of the foot No one could Under¬ 
take to affirm that a frog is not inconvenienced by being 
wrapped up in a wet rag, and having his toes tied out, 
and it cannot be denied that inconvenience is a sort of 
pain But you must not inflict the least pain on a 
vertebrated animal for scientific purposes (though you 
may do a good deal in that way for gain or for sport) 
without due licence of the Secretary of Stale for the 
Home Department, granted under the authority of the 
Vivisection Act. 

So it comes about, that in this present year of grace 
1877, two persons may be charged with cruelty to animals. 
One has impaled a frog, and suffered the creature to 
wnthe about in that condition for hours; the other has 
pained the animal no more than one of us would be 
ained by tying strings round his fingers, and keeping 
im in the position of a hydropathic patient. The first 
offender says, “ I did it because I find fishing very 
amusing/' and the magistrate bids him depart in peace; 


nay, probably wishes him good sport. The second pleads, 
u I wanted to impress a scientific truth, with a distinct¬ 
ness attainable in no other way, on the minds of my 
scholars," and the magistrate fines him five pounds. 

I cannot but think that this is an anomalous and not 
wholly creditable state of things. 

OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

D'Arrest’s Comet.—M. Leverner notifies the dis¬ 
covery of the periodical comet of D'Arrest by M Coggia 
at Marseilles, on the Sth inst, nearly in the position 
assigned by M Leveau's calculations. It was also 
detected at Florence by M Tempel, on the loth. 

The comet was discovered by the late Prof. D'Arrest at 
Leipsic on June 27, 1851, and observed till October 6. 
The elliptical character of the orbit was pointed out by 
the discoverer early in August, and his conclusions were 
verified by the calculations of Vogel and Villarceau 
shortly afterwards, the latter astronomer commencing, 
while the comet was yet undu obbcivation, a senes of 
elaborate computations of the effect of planetary per¬ 
turbations upon its motion, which were continued by him 
until taken up by Leveau With the aid of Villarceau's 
ephemendes the comet was detected on its ensuing return 
to perihelion at the Royal Observatory, Cape of Good 
Hope, and observed from December 5, 1857, to January 
18, 1858 Oudemans, in a memoir published by the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Amsterdam in 1854, had also 
carried forward the elements to this appearance, his results 
indicating that while the normal positions of 1S51 were 
best represented by a mean motion which would bring the 
comet to perihelion again on December 5, 1857, there yet 
remained an uncertainty to the extent of eighty-five days 
in the length of the revolution Villarceau, in the Comptes 
Rendus di P A cadhme des Sciences % 1852, December 6, 
considered the period fixed within narrower limits, one of 
his sets of elements assigning November 28, 1857, for the 
next peuhelion passage, on which day the Cape observa¬ 
tions show Lhat it actually occurred. At the second return 
in the spring of 1864 the comet was not observed, and a 
very heavy work was involved in the preparation of an 
ephemens for 1870, owing to the large perturbations due 
to the action of Jupiter in 1861, the comet having in April 
of that year approached the planet within 0*36 of the 
mean distance of the earth from the sun, and the two 
bodies remaining in proximity for a considerable time ; 
it was therefore necessary to determine the effect of this 
near approach to the most powerful of Lhe planets with 
every possible precision, a long work successfully accom¬ 
plished by Leveau, who found on continuing the calcula¬ 
tion of the perturbations of Jupller, Saturn, and Mars, to 
June, 1870, the following material changes in the elements 
at ihc perihelion passage 111 November, 1857. 

Long, of Perihelion —432 Angle of EccentriuLy - 1 52 

,, Ascend Node — 2 12 Mean anomaly ... + 10 10 

Inclination +143 Mean motion -- I5"‘82 

So that the period of resolution was lengthened sixty- 
eight days, the comcL arriving at perihelion on September 
22, 1870. The effect of these perturbations was to alter 
the geocentric place at this time, no less than J4°*6 in 
right ascension, and 7 n 6 in declination At all three 
returns the comet has been a faint object, and it wa3 
particularly so in 1870, when it was, nevertheless, 
sufficiently observed, Prof Julius Schmidt, profiting by 
his favourable position at Athens, to follow it until nearly 
the end of the year. 

The following are the dimensions of the orbit of 
D'Arrest's comet in the present year, according to the 
elements of Leveau. 

Semi-axu major 3 54139 Perihelion distance 1*31809 

„ minor 2 75651 Aphelion „ y 76469 

Semi-parameter 2 14559 Eccentricity . . 0*6278048 
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The period of revolution is 2434'2 days, or 6 664 years, 
therefore nearly identical with that of Biela's comet up to 
1852 The comet passed its perihelion on May 10. It 
will not arrive at its least distance from the earth until 
October 20, but the theoretical intensity oflight diminishes 
from the present time, indeed has been on the decrease 
since the middle of May ; the comet may be a test object 
on the borders of the constellalions Endanus and Orion 
in September and October 

It is probable that this comet had been revolving in its 
present restricted orbit for many years previous to its 
discovery in June, 1851 It certainly does not furnish a 
parallel case to that of Brorsen’s comet, which was de¬ 
tected at its first perihelion passage after Lhe attraction of 
the planet Jupiter had impressed upon it the actual form 
of orbit in May 1842. The nearest approach of D* Arrest's 
comet to Jupiter during the revolution immediately pre¬ 
ceding discovery, took place at the end of September 
1849, when the distance was 1 136. 

The Binary Star a Ckntauri— Mr Ellery com¬ 
municates to the Royal Astronomical Society recent 
measures of this, the finest and most interesting of all 
the revolving double-stars Taking means the following 
epochs result from the Melbourne measures — 

r> » 

187672 Posiuon 51 1 Distance 43 

i s 77 25 .p fi 9 1 .. 1 >3 

Mr Maxwell Hall (Naturk, vol. \v p jig) supplies the 
following — 

1877-14 Fo Mtion 64° 4 Distance 3" 3 
Mr. Ellery stales that the distance in 1862 was io", but 
this must be an over-estimate with the meridian in¬ 
strument , a mean of seventy micrometrical measures by 
Mr Eyre B. Powell at Madras, gnes for 18622, a 
distance of only 6'' 79, a result no doubt entitle^ to gTeat 
confidence The first minimum of distance appears to 
have occurred in 1856 Capt Jacob's measures for 1856 27 
giving 3" 89, and a maximum of about 10' followed in 
1868-70 It is to be hoped that the star will now be 
frequently measured micromelrically with all possible 
precision, though the brilliancy and closeness of the 
components may render such measures difficult A 
practised computer should be able to throw some light on 
the real nature of the orbit from the data already in our 
possession, but the continued regular measurement of the 
star at this critical period cannot fail to be of great 
importance in extending our knowledge of the motion 
in this system. The reliable estimate of its distance 
resulting from the observations of Henderson, Maclear, 
and Moesta, vastly increases the interest attaching to it, 


GEOLOGICAL NOTES 

Geological Survey o* the United Kingdom — 
The gradual progress of the English and Scottish 
Geological Surveys has brought the members of the two 
corps almost within sight of each other. The line of 
demarcation between the two kingdoms being nearer the 
base of operations from Scotland^ has been sooner 
reached from that side. From Berwick-on-Tweed south- 
westwards the work has been carried up from the north 
to the English border through the range of the Cheviot 
Hills, and down the valley of Liddesdale to the Solway. 
To prevent any subsequent risk of the lines from either 
side not fitting accurately, the officers on the Scottish 
border are at present engaged in running their boundaries 
into Cumberland and Northumberland for such a short 
distance as may be required to leave them in a position 
where they can be easily taken up by the advanced guard 
of the English Survey. When this and some few isolated 
areas are completed, the whole of the south of Scotland 
between the Tay and Clyde and the English border will 
have been geologically surveyed, and the Scottish staff 
yrill then be engaged on both sides of the flanks of the 


Highlands, Already ground has been broken, and some 
progress has been made on the north side of the Grampian 
chain On the English side the mountainous lake district 
is all surveyed, while the work is so well advanced in 
Cumberland that it may probably be completed up to the 
Scottish border by the end of this year. Considerable 
progress has likewise recently been made on the eastern 
side in pushing the survey norLhwards in Northumber¬ 
land, though a considerable tract of that country still 
remains unmapped towards the Cheviots and Tweed. 
Among the south-eastern counties the survey is advancing 
through Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridgeshire, while in 
the south-west some of the maps which were made in the 
early days of the Geological Survey are being re-surveyed 
and brought up to date in West Somerset and Devon. 

Geological Survey of Canada.— The Report of 
this Survey for 1875-76 has just arrived In size, general 
interest, and geological value, it fully equals its well- 
known predecessors, while in regard to maps, sections, 
and other illustrations, it even surpasses them Briefly told, 
its story is this^—The Philadelphia Exhibition absorbed 
much of the time and thought which would otherwise 
have been expended on the field-work, laboratory, and 
museum duties of the officers. But the director need not 
regret this temporary suspension of the usual operations 
of hia staff, for there can be no doubt that the display of 
rocks, minerals, and fossils, made by Canada at the 
Centennial Exhibition, so universally admired brought 
the mineral resources of the dominion and the skill of 
its geological survey before the woild wnh such promi¬ 
nence as could hardly have been attained even with the 
ablest maps and memoirs. Mr Selwyn's own labours 
from April to November, 1875, embraced an exploration of 
parts of British Columbia where likewise Mr George M 
Dawson, who has lately been appointed Lo the Canadian 
Survey, has been actively employed. Prof Macour, 
besides his geological work, made a careful botanical 
survey of the region traversed, and his detailed narrative 
appears in this Report Mr Ellis was sent into the North¬ 
west Territory to make a senes of borings Mr Bell 
explored the country between James Bay and Lakes 
Superior and Huron , while in the eastern parts of the 
Dominion detailed surveys were made in the coal-fields 
of Nova Scotia, in New Brunswick, and in Cape Breton. 
Besides these explorations others were continued by Mr. 
Vennor m Ontario Of these Mr Selwyn remarks that 
they prove the existence in Westein Quebec and Eastern 
Ontario of a massive red orthoclase gneiss without visible 
stratification, lying probably ;i neon form ably under the 
vast crystalline masses containing Eozoon, He suggests 
that what is called Lower Laurentian may have to be 
termed Middle, the fundamental red gneiss becoming the 
Lower. 

Excrfmentitious Deposits in hie Rocky Moun¬ 
tains. —A recent paper to the Philadelphia Academy by 
Mr. Henshaw, on the excrementitious deposits in the 
Rocky Mountain region, sustains Prof Cope's view ihat 
they were made by big eared rats, a species of Neotoma, 
probably N ctnerea They consist of vegetable matter, 
sometimes with a bitumen-Jikc look, and varying from this 
appearance to that of pill like excrements. In a crevice of 
the rocks one deposit had a depth of two feet, and con¬ 
tained also some small twjgs and "birds* ” feathers 11 The 
mass was evidently the accumulation of years, and had 
served as a nest. Throughout was a large amount of 
hard droppings from which the urine had passed, and 
whose nature was unmistakable The urine, charged with 
a certain amount of excrementitious matters, had filtered 
through lo form the singular deposits. 11 Water or the 
urine nas carried the portions it could dissolve down the 
faces of walls, and deposited it on shelves where no ani¬ 
mals without wings could reach,and sometimes on the roofs 
of cavities. AIL the regions where these deposits occur are 
inhabited by the Neotoma } which is essentially a vegetarian. 
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NOTES 

The inaugural meeting of the Domestic Economy Congress 
was held at the rooms of the Society of Artists in Birmingham, 
on Tuesday last. In the absence of Lord Leigh the Mayor 
took the chair. Prof Huxley gave a short address, in which he 
maintained that our so-called education does not fit a man for 
understanding his social duties Public opinion was now 
beginning to take a different view of what education ought to 
be Those who supported this Congress were among those who 
felt most strongly on the subject, and the influence on Government 
from discussions and meetings would be successful in the long run. 
The real business of the Congress commenced yesterday, when, 
amongst the papers read, were:—“Nursing," by Mrs. W. E 
Gladstone, ' 1 Infant Life," by the Countess of Ebersburg; 
“Nursing in Connection with Education," by Miss Helen 
Taylor; “Elementary Instruction to Children in Physiology," 
by Prof. Huxley; and “Warming and Ventilation,” by Cap t 
Galton. We give elsewhere an account of Trof. Huxley’s 
paper, and we commend the latter part of it especially, not 
only to tho?e who are interested in the teaching of physiology in 
schools, but Lo all who have given attention to that " burning 
question ” of (he day—vivisection 

The annual session of the french Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science will take place at Havre on August 23 next, so that 
the members of the British Association will be able to take part 
111 the proceedings, and a good attendance of these is anticipated. 
Members wishing to visit Havre are desired to write to the 
secretary of the French Association, 76, Rue de Rennes, Paris. 
Dr. Gilbert, local secretary in Havre, will engage rooms if 
required by previous notice. The president this year is Dr. 
Broca, Professor to the Faculty of Medicine, and Director of 
the Anthropological School of Pans. The mantime situation 
of Havre will supply every opportunity for a number of 
interesting excursions, especially for members of the Bntish 
Association The principal object of the] deliberations of the 
society will be to determine how to secure a large and 
effective representation of science during the International 
Exhibition next year. A delegation of the French SocieLy will 
be sent to the session of the British Association as was arranged 
last year 

On Monday the 9th inst the Haberdasher's Company voted 
250 guineas os a donation to Lhc building fund of the new City 
of London College. This institution is the outcome of the 
Metropolitan Evening Classes for young men, originally estab¬ 
lished at Crosby Hall, Bishupsgale Street, in 1848 Since that 
Lime it has pursued a most successful career, and now has more 
than 1,400 members 

Thf Albert Medal of the Society of Arts has recently been 
presented to Sir George 13. Airy, K C.B., "for eminent services 
rendered to commerce by his researches in nautical astronomy 
and in magnetism, and by his improvements in the application 
of the manner’s compass to the navigation of iron ships." 

We understand that the International Meteorological Congress 
which was to have met at Rome in September, has been 
postponed to next year 

The sad death of Dr James Hryce furnishes another instance 
of the fact that though geology is in Itself an invigorating pursuit 
it has its own share of risks. This long-known writer had left 
his home In Edinburgh on Tuesday morning the 10th inst. for a 
geological tour in the Western Highlands. He had reached as 
far as the Falls of Poyers on Loch Ness, whither he had under¬ 
taken to conduct a scientific excursion from Inverness a little 
later. On Wednesday, after leaving at the hotel a note addressed 
to his daughter announcing bis safe arrival so far on his journey, 


he strolled out hammer in hand to make some further observa¬ 
tions among the granitic crags of that neighbourhood to which 
he had already given some attention. He was never seen again 
alive. A few hours afterwards his lifeless body was found on a 
slope of debris at the foot of a shattered cliff of rock. His 
hammer lay a few yards higher up at the base of the crags. It 
is supposed that cither from the concussion of his hammer or 
from some other cause a portion of the cliff had fallen away, 
crushing his temples, and killing him instantaneously. Dr. 
Bryce’s early researches among the basalt of the north of Ireland, 
his work on Arran and Clydesdale, hiB papers on the Secondary 
rocks of the West Highlands, and his labours in connection with 
Scottish earthquakes have made hu name familiar to geologists 
in this counLry. He was seventy-one years of age 

We regret to announce the death, on the 15th instant, of 
another well-known geologist, Mr John Williamson, of Scar¬ 
borough, the discoverer of the celebrated Gresthorpe plant-beds. 
His labours in bygone years, when field-workers like him were 
very scarce, will long be borne in remembrance. He was born 
in 1784, so that he was ninety-three years of age. 

The Portuguese African explorers, Major Serpa Pinto and 
Capt Bnto Capello, have returned to Lisbon after visiting Pans 
and London (whither they had gone to obtain some necessary 
articles), and are to start for Loanda in the Zaite. According to 
the Diarto de Noticuis , they have got together a magnificent 
outfit, and M de Abbadie, the eminent French explorer, pro¬ 
nounced this expedition the best and most scientifically formed 
that had yet gune out to Africa lie has given them the remark¬ 
able universal theodolite with inverse action, of his own invention, 
which he has called the “Abbas," and with which he made 
geodetic measurements in Abyssinia , which further he used m 
Algiers in observation of the transit of Venus. They also take 
a new apparatus invented by Father Terry for the study of 
terrestrial magnetism, one of the best equatonals of the Poly¬ 
technic School of Pans, a sextant of great delicacy, &c M. 
Serpa Pinto has previously made extensive journeys in Africa, to 
Lake Nyasaa and to near the Victoria Falls of the Zambesi 

We note that a public meeting is to be held at the Mansion 
House to-day in aid of the "African Exploration Fund,' 1 
recently commenced by the Council of the Royal Geographical 
Society to promote the continuous and gysLematic exploration of 
the interior of Africa, 

An engineer of St. Petersburg, M de Kern, announces the 
discovery of a new metal, winch he calls Davyum. It 15 found 
in the residues got from extraction of platinum. To isolate the 
clement it is necessary, after having precipitated the ruthenium, 
to treat the motherjye with nitrate of ammonia A red pre¬ 
cipitate is produced, which on calcination yields davyum. This 
metal Ls easily attackable by aqua regia, and much less by boil¬ 
ing sulphuric acid , potash precipitates it in a yellow state, and 
sulphuretted hydrogen in a brown, passing into black through 
desiccation. With sulphocyanide of potassium the chlonde of 
davyum gives a red coloration. From theoretical considera¬ 
tions developed by M. Mendclccff, M. de Kern considers davyum 
Lo rank between molybdenum and ruthenium On this supposi¬ 
tion its equivalent should be near 100; and he proposes to test 
Llila experimentally. 

M. V. Obkrmaykh, of Vienna, has proved by experiments 
that the internal friction (viscosity) of hard black pitch is subject 
to the same laws as fluid friction He determined the coeffi¬ 
cients of internal friction by three different methods :—1. Pres¬ 
sure of cylindrical plates ; 2. Deformation of parallelcpipedal 
plates, 3. Distortion of cylindrical plates. No gliding of the 
black pitch occurs on the metal plates, between'which the pitch 
plates are cast. For soft bodies,;the internal friction appears 
not tp follow exactly the laws of fluid friction. 
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On July 13 the French Minister of Public Works visited the 
works of the 1878 Exhibition, which nxe in course of progression 
at the Champ de Mars, The number of workmen engaged 
in actual working was 1,137. Not less than 700 were employed 
at the Central Pavilion. 

A singular accident has been recorded by the Journal 
Official. M Gastord, of Paris, bad placed a number of car¬ 
tridges on a table. .Some solarrays having been concentrated by 
an 11 eye 11 in the glass of a window, a terrific explosion took place 
Similar catastrophes are more common than is generally supposed 
in summer, the windows of railway carriages, igniting some¬ 
times overdried plant?, or even leaves fallen on railway embank¬ 
ments It is known also that fires sometimes occur in Algerian 
forests through drops of water suspended to the leaves and 
forming lenses. 

It is How about a quarter of a century since the first submarine 
cable was laid, and the telegraph system may now be saul to 
cmbrnce all parts of the world, offering a certain completeness 
ns an object of study In an interesting brochure recently sent 
us p 11 Recherches sur la Lui du Mouvement Telegraphique Inter¬ 
national,” M Madsen sets the problem. Is there a determinate 
lelation between the international telegraphic movement and the 
commercial traffic, and what is the mathematical expression of 
this relation? He arrives, from a comparison of statistics, at 
a law which may be approximately expressed by the equation, 

T ~ - \*sj VN + 4- WJ , in which 7 ' denotes the number 

ti 

of telegrams between two countries, d the distance between 
their commercial u centres of gravity,” Uthe value (in pounds 
sterling) of their commerce with each other, N the tonnage of 
the ships sailing between them, N { the tonnage of ‘.hips of the 
one country (/.), but sailing between the other L x and other 
countries ; N 2 the tonnage of ships belonging to L u but sailing 
between L and other countries The law has various applica¬ 
tions, some of which M Madsen points out. 

An ingenious new registering thermometer devised by M 
Nerve Mangon, is described in Tai Nature. A long and fine 
capillary tube bent on itself and containing mercury, is supported 
in an iron frame , it passes through the stopper of a bell jar and 
terminates with a fine point in a mercury diRh placed in one scale 
of a balance , the other scale contains a veasel of glycerine 
communicating by glass and india-rubber tubing with another 
glycerine vessel on the same level in an adjoining frame When, 
on use of temperature, mcrcuiy is forced out into the vessel, the 
balance is depressed on one side and an electric contact made, 
affecting an electro-magnet in the registering apparatus, which is 
composed of M. Redier’s double wheel woik with differential 
train (which we must not stay to describe). When the depression 
referred to has occurred a suspended float in the second glycerine 
vessel descends, and raises the glycerine in the first, increasing 
the weight in that scale The curve obtained (from a pencil on 
moving paper) Is of zigzag form, the wheel-work being in 
constant motion, now to the nght, now to the left. 

M. Bertrand having lately made an appeal to possessors of 
letters from Gauss, with a view to publishing the complete 
works of the eminent geometer, the grand daughter of Laplace 
has responded with five inteiesting letters One of them, written 
in 1807, presents Gauss at the outset of his career, deprived of 
his fortune and threatened with extreme measures if he did not 
pay 2,000 francs as a war contribution to the French army 
occupying Gottingen. In his distress he applies to Laplace, 
thinking his intervention might prove effectual. At the same 
time he describes Lhe equally sad position of his colleague 
Harding Laplaee, unable to influence Napoleon, pays the 
2,000 francs, and begs his friend not to "disquiet himself further. 
Meanwhile Gauss obtains the sum from Olber, and now he Is in a 


position to succour Harding. Two years later he paid Laplace 
back the sum he had borrowed. 

An analysis bas been lately made by Dr. Alder Wright 
{Chemical News) of two samples of wine, “ruby” and 11 white,” 
from lhe Auldana vineyards, South Australia, with a view to 
determine the proportion of iron as a natural constituent The 
average amount obtained by one method was, in both cases, 
o'ooi30, by another method o 00146, the iron being calculated 
as FeO (in the former case it is thought there may have been a 
little loss through incineration, ivc.) Two circumstances are 
noted ; first, that contact of the grape-juice with ironwork of any 
kind is studiously avoided in the manufacture ; secondly, that 
the soil of the Auldana vineyard is exceptionally ferruginous, 
and as iron is taken up from the soil by vegetation, this seems a 
probable cause for the occurrence of iron in the finished wine. 
The identical character of the values, too (the wines being of 
different vintages) makes it improbable that the source of the 
iron is outside the grape-juice. 

An interesting experiment with regard to the speed or pigeon 
flight was made the other day. A earner pigeon having heen 
let off in Dover simultaneously with the starting of the express 
for I omlon, readied the latter place twenty minutes in advance 
of the train This corresponds to a distance-difference of 
eighteen miles. 

Wk observe that the recent enlightened decision by the Senate 
of London University with regard to admission of women to 
degrees m medicine meets with a good deal of hostile criticism 
from some of our leading medical contemporaries We feel sure 
Ihal no Trades’ Union spirit will be allowed to prejudice what 
must generally be recognised as a step in the nght direction. 

At a meeting of members of the Birmingham Natural His¬ 
tory and Microscopical Society, held at the Midland Institute on 
July 13, a committee was appointed to make arrangements for 
another marine excursion, somewhat similar to the one made by 
this society in 1873 lo Teignmouth, but this time it is to be to 
Arran and the Western Islands of Scotland. The dredging will 
be earned on in Lamlash and Brodick Bays At the same time 
excursions will be made on land to Arran and the ad|acent 
localities, all of which, we believe, yield a number of rare speci¬ 
mens, both boUnical and geological , so Lhat tbe member^ of 
each section no dnubt will find Lhus an enjoyable and an in¬ 
teresting excursion It will take place in the first week in 
September 

A wonderful white aquamarine has been found in Perth¬ 
shire which, when cut, has produced one of the most brilliant 
gems ever seen It is said by many competent judges to be 
equal to her MajcsLy’s celebrated Koh-i-noor, its refraction being 
very great both by day and night It is of a pure pellucid liquid 
white, and is known as tlw Scotch Koh-i noor Its hardness is 
So, and specific gravity 2 76 Mr Bryce M Wright, F.R.G S , 
is its possessor 

THE additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during the 
past week include a Sambur Deer (cVtt'wj artstotelis\ a Spotted 
Porcine Deer {Cnvus minor) from India, presented by II R.H. 
the Trince of Wales, K G. ; a Slow Lons [Nycttcebus tardigra- 
dus) from Malacca, a Prehensile tailed Paradoxurc (Pamdoxurus 
prehmstlis ) fiom Burmnb, presented by Mr W. H. Richardson; 
a Leadbeatcrks Cockatoo ( C<uatna Uadbeateri ) from Australia, 
presented by Mrs. Shand , a Red Ilowler (M)*cctcs stmcului) 
from New Granada, four Axis Deer {Ceryus axu) from India, 
a Menan’s Opossum (Diddphys dorsigera) from South America, 
deposited , two Striped Hyftnu (Hy<rna j trxata\ bom in the 
Gardens, a Black-necked Swan [Cygnus ni%ruolhs) t hatched in 
the Gardens. 
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THE STALLDALEN METEORITE ' 

N the Scandinavian North, bo extraordinarily rich in mines and 
quarries, there have been found during the last few years a 
number of new minerals, by which many a mine and even many 
an inconsiderable opening scarce known in its own parish has 
become world-famous in mineralogical literature Several of 
these finds are of great interest in a systematic aspect—for in¬ 
stance, the discovery of barytite , a new, exceedingly basic variety 
of felspar containing baryta, of £>anotnaliie , ihe first natural 
silicate of lead which has been discovered , of ckdennUe t a new 
mineral containing antimomc acid, from the mines of Langban ; 
and of homiliU ; a new, beautifully crystallised silicate of boron, 
containing water, from Brevig. Others again give us a highly 
unexpected Insight into the nature of the chemical forces which 
are in activity in the interior of the earth—for instance, the Werm- 
land minerals, manganosife, or protoxide of manganese, and 
pyrokroite , or hydrated protoxide of manganese, which afford 
evidence of a powerful reducing action. The latter mineral has 
dunng last year been found at a new locality—the mines of 
Nordraark. 

However important these newly discovered minerals may be, 
Lhey do not awaken so keen an interest na the stones which from 
time to Lime fall from the heavens, and afford ua specimens of 
the matter to be found in spaces so remote that rays of light 
require thousands of years Lo reach them. A new and highly 
instructive contribution to our knowledge of meteorites has been 
obtained in Sweden through the fall of the meteorite, which 
took place at Stalldalen, near Nya Kopparberg, in Orebro 
lan, on June 29 , 1876, at 11 50 A M , from a fireball which was 
visible over a large part of middle Sweden In the neighbour¬ 
hood of Stockholm the meteor appeared as an mdistincLly- 
defined fireball, followed by a long streak of fire The ball was 
first visible below Lhe zenith in the noitli-east or north-north-east, 
and went from hence towards the horizon in the west, where it 
generally appeared to fall in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
spectator, sometimes with, sometimes without, Lhe throwing out 
of sparks In the town of Gefle the fire-red ball, followed by a 
streak of Lhe same colour, was seen moving from north east to 
south-west At Lhe neighbouring promontory, Hamas, it was 
first seen of the size of a large star, speedily increasing, however, 
leaving a long streak of fire behind it, and finally disappearing 
without noise, falling, according to the supposition of the spec 
tator, behind some neighbouring buddings. 

At Malmkuping the meteor appeared to proceed from the 
northern heavens towards the west, leaving behind it a fine white 
streak, which was distinguishable For two minutes. At a height 
of 25° above the horizon it disappeared without falling asunder. 
At Linkoping the nucleus of the meteor was pear-shaped, of 
blinding whiteness, followed by a streak of fire which was 
strongly luminous notwithstanding the clear bright sunshine, and 
about eight times longer than the nucleus. It was first observed 
pretty high up in the north-east, but afterwards sank to a height 
of io° above the horizon in the west, where it broke up without 
noise into a number of star-sparks. In Skara the meteor, fol¬ 
lowed by a beautifully luminous streak of fire, appeared to fall 
asunder, Lhrowmg out sparks strongly at the same time, after 
having gone from east to west with an apparent diameter of half 
that of the moon In Hedemora two fire-halls were seen, one 
close behind the other, falling from the zenith towards the west, 
leaving behind them a light grey streak. A minute after the 
meteor passed from the field of view, a loud explosion was heard, 
which is also mentioned in report from the tuwn of Falun and 
from Gustafs and StoraTuna parishes. In Mora no explosion was 
he&Td, but here the meteor, which left in its path a stream of fire 
of a deep violet colour, was seen to fall asunder in the south-south - 
east, with a strongly luminous fire rain, Lhe fire diops of which, 
however, were extinguished before they reached the horizon In 
Karlskoga a fireball or a blinding clear reddish white lustre was 
seen high up In the zenith. Hence it sank towards the north- 
norLh-west 10 a height of 30°, and afterwards parted into three or 
four smaller pieces, which speedily went out and resembled the 
stars which fall from a rocket The meteor left behind it a white 
smoke, which in the calm air remained in the direction of the 
fall about a minute, and afterwards dispersed. In the neighbour¬ 
hood of Karlstad, the meteor was thought to fall in ^the north 
east. It was compared to a falling star rocket. It was very 
bright, with a white nucleus, having fire-red edges, and passing 

■ Abstract of an Address by Prof NordenskjBld at tho Anniversary or Ihe 
Royal Swedish Academy of Sciences 


when bursting asunder to a blinding white, the separate pieces 
being clearly visible. Its apparent size was compared to that of 
the full moon, and after its disappearance a white Btreak re¬ 
mained for some seconds in the sky In Hobol parish in 
Dalsland there was seen in the sky a pointed fire-ball, resem¬ 
bling m form a soda-water flask, at first pretty high in the 
heavens, afterwards approaching the earth, dividing into two 

arts and disappearing without any detonation after the lapse of 

alf a minute At Lysekil the meteor appeared to fall perpen¬ 
dicularly in tho north-west, and spring asunder without any 
noise some few feet above the surface of the water. According 
to a statement in the newspapers the meteor in question was 
simultaneously seen at Christiania. In Denmark and Finland 
it was not visible. 

From a careful and critical examination of these statements, 
and many others which have been collected, it appears that the 
meteor in question, possibly with the neighbourhood of y 
Cephei as ladiation point, proceeded in a somewhat oblique 
direction to the place where the stones fell on the meteor barst¬ 
ing asunder. If with a point 40 kilometres south of Stalldalen 
as a centre, a circle be described through Christiania, the west¬ 
ernmost place where the phenomenon was observed, its circum¬ 
ference intersects Orust in the south, the neighbourhood of 
Stockholm in the east, and Cede in the north-east, and includes 
all the places where the meteor was visible. At Stockholm, 
Hedemora, Karlskoga, and Lysekil, the meteor is said to have 
been visible first in the north cast, somewhat below the zenith, 
and if the direction is noted where it disappeared in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the horizon, this direction in general corresponds 
very well with the direction from the place of observation to 
the place of fall. The meteor thus went under the horizon or 
disappeared in its neighbourhood at Stockholm to west, at 
Gefle to south-west, at Mora to south-south-east, at Lysekil to 
north, at Malmkuping to north-west, and so on 

The meteor thus reached Lhe end of its short luminous paLh 
in the region where the fall took places It became luminous at 
a height which cannot, after making allowance for errors of 
observation, he reckoned at less than 300 to 400 kilometres, but 
was probably greater At this height the atmosphere, notwith¬ 
standing its extreme tenuity, is capable by its resistance of 
heating red hot a body moving with cosmic speed, as of 75 
kilometres per second, and if the composition of the atmosphere 
at this height be the same a s at the surface of the earth the 
meteor will meet with sufficient oxygen to maintain a bvely com¬ 
bustion of the combustible matters which enter into the compo¬ 
sition of the meteor It appears tome that we have here an 
explanation of the cunsideiable height in the atmosphere at 
which meteors first become luminous—an explanation which is 
so much the more probable as we now not only know a number of 
carboniferous meteorites, but also by the meteorite fall at Hessle, 
in Upland, have distinct proof that the common meteorites may 
be accompanied, and perhaps are generally accompanied, by an 
easily combustible carboniferous dust Only through such a 
supposition can we obtain an explanation of the large size of 
these meteors when compared with the stones which fall, as well 
as of their strong illuminating power, which clearly shows that the 
li^ht arises from the glowing of solid masses, and not merely 
from the compressed and heated gases which the meteor has 
collected before it 

The statements regarding the size of the Stalldalen meteor are 
very various. The most probable are those which give it a 
diameter of six minutes, which, supposing the distance lo be 250 
kilometres, would give the fireball a diameter of 436 metres, or 
nearly 1,500 feet. In comparison with this size the stones that 
have fallen are surprisingly small, which yields a further support 
to the supposition that Lhe mam mass of the meteor consisted of 
substances which had already lugh up in the air been dissipated 
m the form of gas or undergone combustion In the case of the 
Stalldalen raeLeor there is also the exceedingly remarkable cir¬ 
cumstance that the fireball was not visible in the region where 
th: path of the meteor struck the earLh and where the meteor¬ 
ites fell, although this place lay nearly m the centre of the area 
where the meteor was visible as a luminous fireball, and although 
the sky here too was clear and cloudless with the exception of 
the little dark cloud which the meteor collected before it in Its 
path through the air. It was probably this cloud which pre¬ 
vented it from being seen m the region which lay in the direction 
of the fall Although no fireball was seen here, loud detonations 
were heard and some light streaks of cloud were visible m the 
zenith, from which, according to some, faint flashes of fire 
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resembling lightning were Been dlrting. Whistling, rumbling, 
and rattling noiseB were also heard. The sound was thought, 
for the most part, to come from the west or south-west It was 
not heard in Karlskoga, which lies to the south, but far to the 
north and north-west. At Falun it was supposed that a fall or 
rock had taken place in a mine, and at Grand erufvan, at Lud- 
vika, the sound was heard as of a peal of thunder at a depth of 
sixty metres underground At other places a dynamite magazine 
was thought to have exploded, or it was taken for a loud clap 
of thunder 

In the neighbourhood of a workman who was cutting trees In 
a wood several branches of a tree were broken off by a stone 
weighing nearly a kilogram, in a way which clearly showed no 
great falling velocity, which was further confirmed by the stone 
making a hole m the ground only a decimetre in depth. Another 
person saw a stone fall close beside him, and immediately Look 
it up. It was not at all warm. A girl saw a stone weighing 
two kilograms fall to the ground "so that the earth smoked” 
Several fell m the Lake Bjorken or were picked up in the neigh¬ 
bourhood soon after. One weighing 8} kilograms fell 111 a rye- 
field. In falling it had gone in two pieces and made an eight- 
inch deep hole m the cultivated soil. The largest stone weighed 
12} kilograms. 

The number of the stones that have been found, however, 
amounts only to eleven, with a total weight of thirty-four kilo¬ 
grams, They were scattered within an oval two kilometres 
broad, whose larger axis had a length of eight kilometres. The 
largest stone was found in the south-west end of the oval, in a 
meadow surrounded by wood It lb probable that larger stones 
have fallen farther into the wood, and thus escaped observation 
The stones are of very irregular form, and on their surface are 
full of the depressions peculiar to meteorites On the surface 
they are, as usual, covered with a blackish fused crust of very 
variable thickness, being so thick on some of the fractured sur¬ 
faces as to completely conceal the colour and inequalities of the 
mam mass, and on oilier similar surfaces so thin that the colour 
and crystalline structure of the main mass may be clearly dis¬ 
tinguished Sometimes the crust is completely wanting, so 
that the surface of the stone, with the exception of an 
inconsiderable blackening, resembles a fresh fracture The 
stones are thus fragments which have been formed at different 
times, and exposed for different periods to the action of the glowing 
envelope. The largest stones arc covered in many direclions 
with black faction surfaces which are more clearly marked on 
these meteorites than on any I know These too have pro¬ 
bably been formed in our atmosphere, and show that with the 
great pressure produced by the resistance of the air, cracks have 
been formed in the meteorite along which its different parts 
before springing asunder rubbed against each other during the 
rotation of the irregularly-formed mass, whereby the uneven 
surfaces have been smoothened, and coloured black by the heat 
developed during friction, the projecting metallic particles 
flattened, &c. On breaking in pieces the meteorites in question, 
they are found to consist of a coarse breccia-like mixture of grey 
and of nearly black portions, litLle differing from each other in 
chemical composition It is remarkable that the grey mass when 
heated becomes dark, and thereby in appearance quite like the 
black, which appears to show that some of the breccia-like 
pieces found m the stones had been heated, while this does not 
appear to have been the case with the other part. Different 
pieces of the SLilldalen meteorites thus appear to have been 
exposed to the action of very different temperatures before they 
were united into the mass, hard, tough, ana difficult to breakup, 
which formed the meteorite. 

The stones that fell at Stalldalen have been carefully analysed 
by Mr. G. Lindstrum, assistant in the mineralogical department 
of the Rilu Museum, who found them to consul of nickel-iron ; a 
silicate decomposed by acids, chiefly olivine ; a silicate indecom¬ 
posable by acids, probably bionzite; magnetic pyrites, and incon¬ 
siderable quantities of phosphide of mckel-iron , of a phosphate, 
and of chloride of iron The 1 first-named substance, a metallic 
alloy of ninety per cent, iron and ten per cent, nickel, is not 
known [of terrestrial origin, but distinguishes most meteorites, 
and makes it possible lo separate with certainly the meteorites 
which have fallen at StalldaJen from all other minerals occurring 
lu the quarter. The two other main constituents again, olivine 
and brontite, are also wanting in our granites, gneisses, and 
common slaty rocks, but are found commonly entering into the 
composition of a number of rocks which by most of the geologists 
and mineralogists of the present day are considered to be of 
plutonic origin. Many circumstances, however, indicate that 
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these rocks, which m remarkably regular layers cover exten¬ 
sive Tegionb of the earth's surface, often, but not always , consist of 
stratified tuff-like formations whLch during the enormous duration 
of geological periods have assumed a crystalline structure The 
resemblance between them and various constituent parts of the 
meteorites 11 so Rtnkmg that the question must be seriously and 
impartially discussed whether a part of the plutonic rocks are 
not of cosmic origin. By this I mean that it gradually fell to 
the earth even after its surface formed an abode for animals and 
plants, and that under favourable circumstances it collected so 
as to form proper stratified so-called plutonic rocks, in which, 
through subsequent chemical changes, so great a development 
of heat has sometimes taken place that volcanic and plutonic 
incandescent craterB have arisen in the interior of the eaith. 

Many observed facts may be quoted In support of this view, 
if it for the present appears very strange on account of the 
great changes it would bring about in the prevailing ideas of the 
history of tile formation of the heavenly body which we inhabit 
We have perhaps here the true solution of the many disputed 
questions raised by the discovery of meteoric iron at Ovifak, in 
Greenland, a simple explanation of the abundant occurrence of 
magnesia in certain geological formations, and of many other 
geological phenomena difficult of explanation according to 
theories now prevalent. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Camuridge —Mr. W- N, Shaw, B. A , Emmanuel College, 
16th Wrangler, 1876, and 1st Class Natural Sciences Tripos 
(Distinguished 111 Physics), 1876, has been elected to a fellow- 
sin p in his College 

London —The following have passed the recent examination 
for the degree of Doctor of Science in the branches specified .— 

Branch IV —Inorganic Chemistry —J M. H. Munro, Royal 
College of Science, Dublin. 

Branch VI —Electricity (Lreatcd experimentally) —O J, 
Lodge, University College 

Branch VIII —Physical Optics, Ileat, Acoustics (treated 
mathematically).—J. F, Mam, Tnnity College, Cambridge 

Branch X —Comparative Analomy —A. M MnishalJ, B A., 
St John’s, Cambridge, and St Bartholomew's Hospital 

Branch XIV —Geology —W. Saise, Royal School of Mules. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London 

Geological Society, June[20.—Prof P. Martin Duncan, 
F R-S , president, in the chair —Messrs Geoige Alexander 
Gibson, Henry P. Gurney, John Higson, and Francis Stevenson, 
were elected fellows of the Society.—The following papers were 
read .—On a hitherto unnoticed circumstance affecting the piling 
up of volcanic cones, by R Mallet, FR.S—The Bteppes of 
Southern Russia, by Thomas Belt, F G.S —The glacial period, 
by J. F Campbell, F.G S —The action of coast-ice on an 
oscillating area, by Prof John Milne, F.G S , or the Imperial 
College of Engineering, Tokio, Japan.—On points of similarity 
between zcolitic and siliceous incrustations of recent formation 
by thermal springs and those observed m amygdaloid and other 
altered volcanic rocks, by Prof A. Daubrte, F M G S —On 
the cretaceous Dentohadce, by J. S. Gardner, F G.S —On a 
number of new sections around the estuary of the Dee which 
exhibit phenomena having an important bearing on the origin 
of boulder-clay and the sequence of glacial events, by D 
Mackintosh, r G S —Discovery of Bilunan beds in Teesdale, 
by W. Gunn, F G S., and C T. Clough, F.G.S , of H M. 
Geological Survey.—On the superficial geology of British 
Columbia, by George Mercer Dawson, F.G S., Assoc. R S.M., 
of the Geological Survey of Canada.—The exploration of the 
ossiferous deposit at Windy Knoll, Castleton, Derbyshire, by 
Rooke Pennington, FG S, and Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins, 
by Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins, F. R S.—Description of the foasil 
organic remains from Bendigo, by M. Carl August Zacharire, 
communicated by the president.—Notes on some recent dis¬ 
coveries of copper ore in Nova Scotia, by Edwin Gilpin, F G.S. 
—Glacial dn/t in the North-eastern Carpathians, by R L. Jack, 
F.G.S., and John Home, F.G.S.. of the Geological Survey of 
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Scotland.—On terminal curvature in the south-western counties, 
by W, A. E, Ussher, F.G S., or H.M, Geological Survey —On 
the chronological classification of the granitic rocks of Ireland, 
by G. II. Kmahan, MR1 A,, communicated by Prof. Ramsay, 
F.R S —The Cambrian rocks of South-east Ireland, by G. II. 
Kmahan, M,R I, A , communicated by Prof. Ramsay, F.R S. 

PlllLAUEl PHIA 

Academy of Natural Sciences —A valuable list of the 
fresh- water fishes of Northern Indiana, by Dr D. S. Jordan, is 

} )ublished m the Proceedings for 1877, with remarks on many 
orms of novelty or interest. This is followed by a critical 
account of the genera of North Ametican fresh-water fishes, by 
Dr Jordan and Mr. C H, Gilbert. One hit gives the whole of 
the genera in the order of their original description, with full 
references. 

Vienna 

Imperial Academy of Sciences, April 19 —Contributions 
to the cosmic theory of meteorites, I Proof of identical 
meteorite paths, by M. Niessl Two detonating meteorites, on 
April IO, 1874, in Bohemia, and April 9, 187b, in Hungary, 
had apparently the same point of emergence, and observations 

S LVe tor both a velocity corresponding to a hyperbolic path — 
n the acLion of alcoholic caustic potash solution on tLher-likc 
nilro-bodies, by MM Hess and Schwab -On the application of 
the microscope to quantitative determinations, by M. Jonstorff 
—On the history of creation of out planetary system, &e. p by 
M Sedlitschka.—On some remarkable phenomena in Gtissler 
tubes (fourth paper), by MM Reitlinger and Urbamtzky 
Seeking the causes and laws of the repulsions and attractions, 
they experimented with various gases rarehed in Wdllner’s cylin¬ 
drical tubes (without capillary part), noting simultaneously with 
a multiplier the changes m the induced cuirent Ihey were led 
to the conviction that it is a case of reciprocal action between 
accumulation of static electricity on the approximated conductors 
and current electricity in the tubes, and Lbat the chemical 
chaiacter of the gases has a great influence on the apparent pro¬ 
gress of the phenomenon 

April 26.—On iron cyanide compounds, by M, Skraup. This 
relates to superferrid-cyanide of potassium. — On a new derivative 
of sulpho-urea, sulphydantoimc acid, by M Maly.—Theory of 
circular polarisation, by M. V Rang —On Phymatocarcvtus 
spmesus, Rcuss, by M Bittner.---A geological profile from 
Osmanicham-Arcer, on the Svcti Nlkola-Balkan, to Ak-Palanka, 
on the Nisava, by M Toula. 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, July 9.—M Peligot in the chair.— 
The following papers were read .—On the alcuholute of chloral, 
by M Wurtz The dehydratation of crystallised oxalate of 
potash occurs in vapour of Lhc alcoholatc as easily as in air , not 
so in vapour of hydrate of chloral (proving that the latter con¬ 
tains water).—Reply to M Roudaue's last note on the Algerian 
inland sea, by M Naudin He insists specially on the erosive 
force the current would have both in its primary state and in 
time of flooding. The troubled water of the coast, too, would 
enter and deposit much sediment —On electric transmission 
through the ground by means of trees, by M Du Moncel. Trees 
are ail, more or less, conductors, their conducLivily depending 
on the quantity of liquids in them. The roots act as electrodes. 
The resistance of a tree, commencing with its leaves, and sup¬ 
posing contact only with a few of them, vanes from 200,000 to 
400,000 kilometres of telegraph wire (m round numbers) 1 hat 
of the trunk, at a height of 7 to 8 m. hardly exceeds, in strong 
trees, 3,000 kil. in connection with the ground, and vanes from 
2,000 to 7,000 kll between small metallic electrodes. Thus, 
contact of telegraph wires with leaves need not give much anxiety 
The resistance of ordinary houses being about sixteen to Lwenly 
times that of trees, the latter, if not under the former in height, 
may be considered a protection, but as rain usually falls in 
thunderstorms and diminishes the difference of conductivity 
between trees and house, a protective effect of trees may only lie 
in their superior height.—Treatment by sulphocarbonatcs of 
vines of Orleans and Saint Jean-le-Blanc, by M. Gueyrand.—On 
the quasi-circular movements of a point subject to the attraction 
of a fixed centre, by M Bouxsinesq. — On the diamagnetism of 
condensed hydrogen, by M, Blondlot. Palladium charged with 
hydrogen M. Blondlot finds to be less magnetic palladium 


uncharged ; which accords with the facts that palladium Is weakly 
magnetic and hydrogen diamagnetic. Graham's opposite expe¬ 
rience is thought due to some disturbing cause, probably impurity 
of the acid used in charging the palladium by means of electro- 
lysis , the least trace of a ferruginous body gives a deposit .on 
the palladium, which would explain Graham's results.—Photo¬ 
metric researches on coloured flames, by M Gouy. If the 
quantity of salt introduced into the flame be doubled, the in¬ 
crease of brightness of each line is at most equal to what would 
be produced by doubling the thickness of the flame, and it is 
nearly always inferior —On a new metal, davyum l by M. Kern 
(see p 236) —On the oxidability of sulphide of manganese, by 
MM De Clermont and Gmot.—On a new general method of 
synthesis of h)drocarbous, acetones, &c. Third note by MM 
Friedel and Crafts.—Action of bromine on pyrotartaric acid; 
second memoir by M Bourgoln.—On the determination of car¬ 
bonic acid in blood scrum, by M Fredericq —Researches on 
bitter almonds, by M Fortes. Young bitter almonds contain 
amygdaline, they have always a different composition from 
sweet almonds , the embryo alone contains emulsine, and it 
appears pretty late, the amygdaline is localised in the tegu¬ 
ments of the seed , its origin 15 still unknown, by degrees it 
quits Lhe teguments and penetrates into Lhe cotyledons by the 
radicle.—On the mckehsed iron of SanLa Cattanna, by M. 
Lunay —On some physiological facts observed in Drosera, by 
M Ziegler It has been observed that Drosera is sensible 
to the physical action of Balts of quinine alter excessive In¬ 
direct animal contact Many other bodies have this property, 
and among them is urea . Like quinine, urea does not cause 
any acLion m normal droscras, but on being united wiLh certain 
other bodies, it produces contraction (e.g. r granules made of a 
mixture of urea and iron with white wax give contraction; but 
granules of wax with urea alone, or with iron alone, have no 
efTed) —Comparative study of cupnc preparations introduced 
into the sLomach aud the blood, by MM. Feitz and Ritter. 
Insoluble albuminate of copper ingested mto the stomach In 
considerable quantity has hardly any effect, soluble albuminate 
causes disorder* at least as grave as the ammoniacal sulphate in 
distilled watei. Sulphate of copper dissolved in syrupy glycerine 
is much more poisonous than in aqueous glycerine —Treatment 
of rheumatism, gout, and various nervous states, with salicylic 
acid and its derivatives, by M See. It seems beneficial in some 
cases.—On testing for salicylic acid, by M Marty —On external 
use of salicylic acid, by M, Grellot —The advantages of 
immediate and early trepanations, by M Gross, 
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A MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY 

HE movement of the authorities of Owens College, 
represented in their memorial to the Duke of 
Richmond on Friday last, is certainly one of the 
healthiest important educational advances of recent years, 
It is an outcome of an impatience of pure examination 
and a revived belief in the educative influences of asso¬ 
ciation of young men with each other and with masters 
of the subjects in which they happen to be interested, 
which have been gradually but surely growing up among 
educationalists. 

Like a few hundreds of other institutions, including 
Oxford, Cambridge, and the Scotch Universities, Owens 
College is affiliated to the University of London Twenty 
years ago this meant that only students of these institu¬ 
tions could present themselves for London degrees. But 
their members multiplied—and every weaker member 
added to the list of affiliated colleges supplied a new 
reason for still farther widening the bounds of llic Uni¬ 
versity. It was natural that in time the outsiders educated 
at home, with private tutors, or in unrecognised and un- 
affihated institutions should knock at the doors of the 
university and demand admission After they did, it was 
found in the end impossible to refuse them. Since that 
date the University examines everybody, wherever he has 
been educated, and its influence is to assimilate what 
one may call organised institutions of individuality and 
character to the unorganised or semi-organised types of 
the crammer's school or the private student of cram books. 
For the school or the private student it has been and 
still is of the utmost value For higher colleges it is 
a great centralisation, objectionable only because it is 
not complete, not having really swallowed up tlic Scotch 
and Irish universities as well as Oxford and Cambridge 
Mr Lowe's ideal doubtless is that the most intelligent, 
impartial, perhaps bloodless of examiners, selected from 
all the world, should prescribe the subjects of examina¬ 
tion, and should thereby dictate from the standpoint of the 
highest human omniscience, the courses of all teaching 
institutions, and should, like Minos, Abacus, and Khada- 
manthus, decide in final award the character and place in 
the universe alike of teacher and of taught. This ideal 
has been realised in the Chinese empire, and many 
excellent arguments can be stated in its favour. It is 
inadequately realised in this country, because all incor¬ 
porated universities have been left practically outside of 
the scheme. Owens College is the first of the non-incor¬ 
porated actual or possible universities which asks also to 
be released. 

It Is possible to offer the petitioners something they do 
not seek. Owens and other residence colleges object to 
be controlled by a mere examining board. But there are 
Universities like Oxford and Cambridge which are not mere 
examining boards, which have resident students, where 
the examiners are in frequent and living contact with the 
students, from whom, indeed, fchpy are often removed 
only by a few additional years. Five years before, the 
men who preside over the triposes may have them 
Vol xvi.— N 0. 404 


selves sat for examination. Might not Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge supply a less narrow and technical examination 
than London ? Could these universities not affiliate 
Owens College to themselves in some more living bond 
than has now become possible elsewhere ? 

There js an excellent and all but final answer. 
Oxford was asked to do it for King's College, London, 
and after mature deliberation it deliberately declined. 
Probably it could not see its way to work out this 
more living association There is one kind practicable 
—such as Oxford and Cambridge practise between them¬ 
selves. A man may count a certain number of terms at 
Cambridge for Ins degree at Oxford, juit as he may 
count so many sessions at Edinburgh for his degree at 
Glasgow. There is another kind conceivable. The 
teachers of both places may be associated with each 
other, with or without outside examiners, for tlic exami¬ 
nation of the students of both, and the programmes of 
examination, and to some extent of teaching, may thus 
be settled in common Oxford was not willing to asso¬ 
ciate itself with King's College in either of these ways, 
and there is no reason to believe that it would care so 
to associate itself with Owens College or any other insti¬ 
tution Such an assoc’alion would imply an equality 
which the older universities can scarcely be asked to 
admit ; and the second mode of association would 
institute a sort of outside interfeiencc with them which 
they would never allow The simplest and most 
satisfactory university is self-contained, teaching and 
examining its own men under the stimulus of rivalry 
and public criticism, and wiLh the help, perhaps, of 
outside examiners. Oxford and Cambridge sec no 
reason why they should descend from their own secure 
and satibfactory position and tempt the dangers of con¬ 
federation 

It remmns to ask what good it can and what harm it 
might do to grant the prayer of tlic petitioners. The 
first question need scarcely be answered. It is an 
obvious advantage to every district to have a great cenLre 
of high Bunking and noble living planted in its midst. 
But there is an equally obvious disadvantage in the 
undue multiplication of universities. There may be 
serious objections, as Prof. Huxley puts it, to any official 
system of branding oui young herrings with B.A. or 
M.A. Ilut so long as we keep to the system of branding 
we ought not to be too free with our brands. There ought 
not to be loo many, and there are a good many in the 
United Kingdom with no means df telling which is a good 
brand and which is a bad one There is no doubt that, 
as far as it goes, the objection is sound, and that we 
ought not to have too many degree-granting bodies. 
The question is whether wc have—whether the precise 
limit at which wc ought to stop has been reached— 
whether the new claimant is not as fully entitled as some 
of the old-established institutions to an independent 
status and existence. In England wc have very few 
branding bodies, and every guarantee is offered by the 
Manchester authorities that their brand will be of the 
very first quality They propose to have outside asses¬ 
sors to help them to see to it; the one thing they ask is 
that having the responsibility of teaching they shall have 
an equal share in directing the examinations. It seems a 
reasonable and modest request 
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THE KINETIC THEORY OF GASES 
A Treat ue on the Ktnehc Theory of Gases By Henry 

William Watson, M.A., formerly Felloe of Trinity 

College, Cambridge. (Oxfoid . Clarendon Press, 1876.) 
HIS book does not profess to treat of all that has 
been written about the kinetic Lheory of gases It 
discusses the ultimate average condition of a material 
system, consisting of a very great number of parts in 
motion within a confined space, and it follows for the 
most part the methods of investigation given by 
Boltzmann. The discussion is arranged in the form of 
thirteen propositions, in which the different cases are 
consideied in the order of their complexity. In the 
earlier propositions the moving bodies are supposed to 
be rigid-elastic spheres acting on each other only by 
impact, afterwards external forces are introduced, and 
finally the bodies are supposed to be material systems, the 
parts of which arc held together by any system of forces 
consistent with the principle of the conseivation of energy. 

The ultimate average condition of such a system is 
investigated in a very satisfactory manner in Lhis book. 
No part of mathematical science requires more careful 
handling than that which treats of probabilities and 
averages Mathematicians, whose competence to deal 
with other questions is undoubted, have fallen into errors 
in treating of probabilities, and even the validity of certain 
methods of proof is still apparently an open question. 

Besides this, some of the consequences to which these 
theorems lead us are so startling Lhat we are not 
prepared to admit them without an unanswerable proof, 
and of the investigations already given, some are so short 
and mcomplLLc, and others so long and roundabout, that 
it requires no ordinary exercise both of penetration and of 
patience to find out whether they arc proofs at all. Mr. 
Watson has conferred a great benefit 00 ihe students of 
the kinetic theory by placing before them in a senes of 
distinct propositions, none of them too long for the mind 
Lo grasp, all the necessary slcps leading to the result, and 
none of the superfluous evolutions in which the mental 
energy of the studenL is so ofi.cn dissipated. The book, 
as we have said before, is confined to the investigation of 
the ultimate average condition of the system, and does 
not discuss the pioccsses of diffusion by which Lliat 
ultimate condition is attained, such as the inter-diffusion 
of gases, the diffusion of momentum by viscosity, and the 
diffusion of energy by thermal conduction. These have 
been recently treated in a larger work, 1 to which we may 
have occasion to refer. 

There are two very different methods of defining and 
invcstig iting the state of a complex material system. 
According to the strict dynamical method the particles of 
the system are defined in any sufficient manner, as, for 
instance, by their co-ordinates at a given epoch, and the 
position of any particle at any other lime is then defined 
by its co-ordinates, expressed as functions of the time, 
the form of these functions being different from particle 
to particle, and not necessarily continuous in passing from 
one particle to another which was contiguous to it in the 
initial configuration. 

According to this method our analysis enables us to 
trace every particle throughout its whole course, and there¬ 
fore we can apply the laws of motion in all their strictness. 

1 " Die knicUat-ha Theories Jlt Ha sc in elcmentarer Daraieliung, nut 
jnathcmfttischcn Zii^rtl/cn Vim Dr Oskar kinil Meyer, Professor de 
Phyuk an der UuivcrMiIU Urcalau (Breilau, 1677 ) 


j The application of this method to systems consisting 
! of large numbers of bodies is out of the question. We 
! therefore make use of another method which we may call 
the statistical method, on account of its analogy with the 
methods employed in dealing with the fluctuations of a 
large population. 

We divide the bodies of the system into groups accord¬ 
ing to their position, their velocity, or any other property 
belonging to them, and we fix our attention not on the 
bodies themselves, but on the number belonging at any 
instant to one particular group. This number is, of 
course, subject to change on account of bodies entering 
or leaving Lhe group, and we have therefore to study the 
conditions under which bodies enter or leave the group, 
and m so doing we must follow the course of the bodies 
according to the dynamical method But as soon as the 
process is over, when the body has fairly entered the 
group or left it, we withdraw our attention from Lhe body, 
and if it should come before us again we treat it as a new 
body, just as the turnstile at an exhibition counts the 
visitois who enter without lespect to what they have 
done or are going to do, or whether they have passed 
through the turnstile before. 

The first mode of grouping the bodies of the system is 
to class those together which, at a given time, are in a 
^iven region of space This is called grouping according 
to configuration, and what we learn from it is the distri¬ 
bution of the positions or co-ordinates of the bodies in 
space 

The second mode of grouping is that according to 
velocity. The best way to understand this is to suppose 
a diagram of velocities constructed by drawing from a 
given point as origin a system of vectors representing in 
direction and magnitude the velocities of the diffeient 
bodies. The extremities of these vectors are called the 
velocity-points of the bodies to which they correspond, 
and by grouping the bodies according to the legions 
of the diagram in which their velocity-points he, we 
learn from the numbers in the groups the distribution of 
velocities among the bodies. 

In like manner we may form groups defined in any 
other way, as, for instance, those pairs of bodies whose 
distance from one another lies between given limits, and 
by confining within sufficiently narrow limits the values 
of all the properties of the bodies which form the group, 
we may consider all the bodies belonging to the group as 
practically in the same state. Whether at a given instant 
any body actually belongs to the group is, of course, 
another quesLion. 

The object of study in the statistical method is the 
probable number of bodies in each group We may get 
rid of the idea of probability by supposing Lhe system to 
continue under the same conditions for a very long time. 
During this time many bodies will enter Lhe group, stay 
in it for a certain time, and then leave it. If we add 
together the times of residence within the group of all 
these bodies, and divide the sum by the whole time of 
observation, wc obtain a numerical quantity which we 
may call the average number of bodies m the group. The 
longer the time of observation, the nearer does this 
number approach to what we have called the probable 
number of bodies in the group, 

The average number of bodies in a group depends on 
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the limits which define the group, being, of course, greater 
when these limits are wide than when they are narrow But 
it also depends on the character of the group, that is to 
say, the particular set of mean values of the conditions 
which entitle a body to be ranked in the group. 

It appears from the investigation that if be any 
properly of a body, such that if and are its values 
or two bodies before an encounter, and <P L and 4^ its 
values after the encounter, and if under all c lrcumstanLcs 
<p x -|- (f ) 2 = ^ and if the number ,of bodies in each 

group varies as e , then the distribution of the bodies 
in the groups will not be altered by the encounters 
between the bodies 

Now if we make <f> equal to the sum of the kinetic and 
the potential energy of each body, the quantity (p t </) 2 is 
not altered, either by an encounter between the two 
bodies or by external forces acting on them ,- so that a 

A t 

distribution according to the values of the function e 
will satisfy the condition of permanence. 

The most general case is that given in the seventh pro¬ 
position The bodies arc no longer supposed to be 
smooth ngid-clastic spheres, but molecules, that is to 
say, matciial sysLeins consisting of any number of parts 
acLing on each other with forces of any kind consistent 
wiLh the principle of the conservation of energy The 
molecules of any one kind are supposed to have in 
dcgiees of fieedom, this number being, in general, dif¬ 
ferent in different kinds 

It is also assumed in Lhe enunciation that all the forces 
in the system are either forces tending to fixed centres 
and functions of the distances from these centres, or else 
forces acting between the parts of the same molecule, 
thus excluding lorces acting between one molecule and 
another except during the encounter of two molecules 
This restriction, however, does not appear necessary, and 
indeed it is easy to lemove it 

Tor the result of the proposition is to prove that if we 
define the group (yl) of molecules as consisting of those 
whose generalised Lo-ordin.itt5 (V/) are between certain 
limits {q and q -j- dq) } and whose generalised momenta 
(ft) are between certain other limits (ft and^ + dft), then 
the average number of moleculis ,n the group is— 

/ IK I 7 ) 

Ar dp,. <lp„d<h . dq m , 

where A is a constant which is the same for all groups 
of molecules cf the same kind, but is different for dif- 
crent kinds of molecules in the same mixture, but // is 
the same for all kinds of molecules. \ is the poten¬ 
tial energy, and T Lhc kinetic cncigy of a molecule when 
in the state (A)> and dft l . dp m are the differentials of 
the components of momentum, and dq v . . . dq n the dif¬ 
ferentials of the co-ordinates. The continued product 
of these differentials specifics the extent of the group 

By integrating this expression with respect to any one 
of the variables, we may ascertain the average number 
of molecules in a larger group, in which that variable 
does not form a ground of subdivision. For instance, if 
we mtegiate with respect to all the co-ordinates, we 
arrive at a group consisting of all the molecules whose 
momenta are between certain linqts, or by integrating 
wuh respect to the momenta we form a group of mole¬ 
cules whose configuration lies within certain limits 


In this way we obtain two very important results — 

1 The average kinetic energy of a molecule is in 

2 h 

where m is Lhe number of degrees of freedom of the 
molecule. This 15 independent of the position of 
the molecule. 

2 The average number of molecules whose configura¬ 
tion lies between rertam limits is— 


- A >, 

Ae dq, . dq n , 

where x 1S the potential energy of the molecule, arising 
from forces cither internal to Lhc molecule or tending to 
fixed centres, but (according Lo Mr. Watson) excluding 
intcrmolecular forces 

But as our definition of a molecule is of the most 
general kind, nothing is easier than to take into account 
any intermolecular forces by simply including within 
our “molecule’' all those molecules between which 
intcrmolecular forces are exerted 

For instance, there is nothing to prevent us from defin¬ 
ing as a molecule a material system consisting of one 
atom in Sinus, anothei in Arclurus, and a third in AJde- 
baran If the univeise is supposed to have attained that 
condition of thermal equilibrium to which alone these 
propositions apply, the average kinetic energy of each of 


these atoms will be ^ because each lias three degrees 
of freedom 

r l hat of the system of three atoms will be the sum of 


the kinetic energies of the three atom's, namely, 

Wc might obtain the same result from the consideration 
that this system has nine degrees of freedom 

The centre of mass of the three atoms is a mathe¬ 
matical point at an immense distance from any of 
them. It has, of course, three degrees of freedom, 
and the kinetic energy of a material particle whose mass 
is the sum of the masses of the atoms and which moves 

as the centre of mass does is ^ 

2 h 

The value of the kinetic energy nf the centre of mass 
will be the same for any system ol atoms provided that 
every atom ol the system is liable to encounters with 
atoms not belonging to the system. Ol course if we take 
inLo our “ molecule ’ all the atoms of a material system 
unconnected with any other s>slern, its cenl.e of mass 
will not be agitated at all by the mutual actions of the 
atoms during their encounters. 

And here we must notice a point to which Mr Watson 
has adverted only in a note at the foot of p. 20—the 
definition of the motion of the medium as cl is L nguished 
from the motion of agitation of the molecules For this 
is connected wiLh the weak point of the demonstration 
and shows us the way to strengthen it 

The weak point of the demonsiiation is the tacit assump¬ 
tion that the sum of the potential and kmcLic energies of a 
pair of molecules is the only function which does not 
change duiing their encounter. For there are other 
quantities which are not altered by the mutual action of 
twu bodies such as their masses themselxes, tin sum of 
then momenta resolved in any given direction, and their 
angular momenta about any fixed axis 

Hence if instead of T - \ M ( u a + v 2 + v?) we write 
in the expression for the distribution of velocities— 
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C = T — M {£//*+ Vv + Ww + p (™y - 2 /*) + £ (wr — 
1 ri/x) + r (vx - uy) + C M, 

the distribution of velocities will still be a permanent one 
In this expression the quantities U } V f W, p, q } r, may 
have any values provided they are the same for the 
whole system of bodies, but C may be different for 
different bodies, because it is multiplied by the mass 
of the body, which is invariable But we arrive at the 
same expression by substituting in T for n, v } and w the 
quantities— 

u - U + q* - ry 
v — V + r x — ps 
™ _ IV + py - qx\ 

or, in other words, by substituting for the absolute velo¬ 
cities of the bodies their velocities relative to a system of 
axes moving in the most general manner possible ; that 
is to say, the components of velocity of the ongin being 
U, IV i and the components of the velocity of rotation 
being/, q } r, and at the same adding to T'the quantity 

i At { (v 3 - 4- (' f - P=Y + U>y - } - C', 

which depends on the co-ordinates only and not on the 
velocity of the body. 

We now see that the most general case of permanent 
distribution is when the system of bodies is contained in 
a vessel of invariable form which moves with constant 
velocity along a screw, that is to say, in which one point 
is moving along a straight line with constant velocity, 
while the vessel rotates about an axis passing through 
this point with constant angular velocity. 

When there is rotation, we must subtract from the 
potential energy a term depending on the co-ordinates, 
which shows that the rotation produces an effect similar 
to that of a centrifugal force at light angles to the axis 
of rotation 

Returning to the general expression for the number of 
molecules m a group, we may make it yield us informa¬ 
tion of other kinds. Thus, if we wish to know the density 
of a particular gas at any given point in the mixture, we 
have only to make the limits of the group those of an 
element of volume, and we find the density proportional to 

— It w 

c , where \ is that part of the energy of a single 
molecule which is due to external forces, such as gravity 
In the case of graviiy, * is equal to m g z, where m is the 
mass of a molecule, g the intensity of gravity, and z Lhe 
height This leads to the ordinary expression for the 
density of a gas of uniform temperature in a vertical 
column, and it shows that in the ultimate distribution of 
a mixture of gases the density of each gas diminishes 
with the height according to its own law, that is to say that 
of the heaviest gases diminishes most rapidly, so that the 
proportion of Lhe heavier gases diminishes with the height. 

This law of the distribution of gases was asserted by 
Dalton as a consequence of his theory of gases, and 
numerous experiments have been made on air collected 
at different heights in the atmosphere in order to 
detect a difference m their composition, but wc cannot 
say that such a difference has as yet been satisfactorily 
established. 

'lhe atmosphere, in fact, is eminently unfitted for 
testing the theory of the ultimate state of a mixture in 
equilibrium, for the inequalities of temperature in so large 
a body of gas produce powerful currents which continu¬ 
ally carry masses of the mixture from one stratum into 


another. This tends to produce a uniformity of com¬ 
position and a variation of temperature which aie both of 
them contrary to our theoryof the condition of equilibrium, 
and which seem to favour certain other theories 

Nor is the case much improved if, instead of the open 
atmosphere, we substitute a mixture of gases contained in 
a vertical tube For in order to obtain a difference of 
composition at Lhe top and bottom of the tube large 
enough for experimental verification, the tube must be 
at least 100 metres high, and it would take more than a 
year for the contents of such a tube to approximate by 
one half to their final distribution. In the mean time the 
slightest difference of temperature in the sides of the tube 
would produce currents which would tend to equalise the 
composition of the mixture. To verify the other result of 
our theory—the uniformity of temperature in the ultimate 
state of a vertical column—would be attended with still 
greater difficulties. 

But it would be quite within the powers of experimental 
methods to verify the law of distribution of a mixture of 
gases in a rotating vessel. Let two bulbs be connected 
by a wide tube, say 10 cm. long, and let them be filled 
with equal volumes of hydrogen and carbonic acid, well 
mixed together Let this apparatus be placed on a 
whirling machine, so that one bulb shall be close to the 
axis, while Lhe other is moving at the rate of fifty metres 
pei second. The same degree of approximation to the 
final state, which would take years in the long lube, will 
be effected in minutes in Lhis small apparatus, and the 
proportion of carbonic acid to hydrogen will be about , 
greater in Lhe bulb furthest from the axis. 

The clear demonstration of this proposition given by 
Mr Watson is of great scicnLific value, for almost every 
one of those who have attacked the question with 
insufficient methods of investigation have come to the 
conclusion that the temperature would diminish in a 
vertical column as the height increases , and those who 
regard gaseous diffusion from a chemical rather than 
a dynamical point of view would probably expect the 
composition to be uniform at all heighLs. 

But the profound scientific value of this proposition 
becomes moie manifest when we make use of it m 
establishing the definition of temperature and the law of 
volumes of gases. 

In Prop. II. of this book, which corresponds to the 
original form of Lhe theorem, as I gave it in the 
Philosophical Magazine , January, i860, two sets of 
spheres are completely mixed up together in the same 
vessel, and it is proved that the average kinetic energy of 
a sphere is the same for cither set. We may then assert, 
as I did, that the two gases arc at the same temperature 
because they arc thoroughly mixed together. But this 
assertion has no scientific meaning, because we cannot 
test its truth by putting a thermometer first into the one 
gas and then into the other. 

But if we now call to our aid a system of forces acting 
on the molecules and tending to fixed centres, we may 
obtain a result capable of experimental verification ; for 
though we are not acquainted with natural forces acting 
exclusively on one kind of gas, we can calculate Lhe 
effects of such forces. 

Let us assume, then, that the forces arc such that the 
potential energy of a sphere of the set N is much greater 
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in one part of a vessel, which we shall call B, than when 
it is in the part A } these two parts being separated by a 
stratum, C t within which the potential varies continuously. 
The medium consisting of the spheres N will be dense in 
A y it will become rarer in the stratum C , and there will 
be hardly any of these spheres in B. 

Now let the potential energy of a sphere of the set N' 
be much greater when it is in A than when it is in B, and 
let it vary continuously from the one value to the other in 
the stratum C. Then the spheres of this set will be 
thickly scattered in B f will thin out in the stratum C\ and 
will be very rare in A. 

The two sets of spheres are thus kept in great measure 
separate in A and B } while free to exchange their kineLic 
energy by collisions within the stratum C. 

Now by definition, the temperatures of two bodies are 
equal if, when the two bodies are placed in contact, their 
thermal state remains the same We cannot apply this 
definition to the two sets of spheres in Prop II., for they 
were inextricably mixed up togcLlier, but we have now 
got them almost completely separated from each other 
into two distinct regions, 'li.iy are therefore practically 
distinct bodies, and wc can test their temperatures 
separately. 

Hence the statement, Lhat the temperatui es of two gases 
are equal when the kinetic energy of the centre of mass 
of a molecule is the same in each, is true, not only of gases 
mixed together, but of two pure gases in different parts 
of the same vessel 

If we assume that a powerful external force acts on 
each molecule tending to a fixed centre belonging to that 
molecule, each molecule will always remain very near its 
own fixed centre of force, and the assemblage of molecules 
will behave like a solid body. But forces of this kind are 
included among those considered in Prop IV, so that 
the relation between temperature and the kinetic energy 
of the centre of mass of a single molecule must be exterded 
even to solids 

Returning once more to the general expression for Lhc 
aveiage number of molecules in a group, we may make it 
yield us information with respect to the aveiage number 
of sets of molecules which, at a given instant, are in a 
given configuration with respect to each oLher. 

For instance, if two molecules act on each other, and if 
X is the potential energy due to this action corresponding 
to a distance r, then the number of pairs of molecules 
whose distance is between r and r + dr wdl be propor¬ 
tional to r^e ~ h K In the case of attraction, x is negative, 
so that there will be a greater number of pairs of mole¬ 
cules within these limits of dislancc than there would 
have been if they did not attract each other. In the case 
of repulsion, x is positive, so that the repulsion diminishes 
the number of pairs wiilun the distance of repulsion If 
the potential energy of a pair of molecules rapidly increase s 
to an enormous value when the distance between their 
centres beccmes less than a given quantity, the number 
of pairs which are within the gi\cn distance will be 
piactically zero, and the molecules will behave like 
smooth rigid-clastic sphere?. 

By making the “ molecule J ’ include three or more 
molecules, and making x the potential energy of this 
system, we may extend the theorem to the simultaneous 
encounter of three or more molecules, so that these cases, 


which were formally excluded in the earlier propositions, 
do not in any way interfere with the absolute generality 
of the final result. 

The clear way in which Mr Watson has demonstrated 
these propositions leaves us no escape from the terrible 
generality of his results Some of these, no doubt, are 
very satisfactory to us in our present slate of opinion 
about the constitution of bodies, but there are others 
which are likely to startle us out of our complacency, and 
perhaps ultimately to dnve us out of all the hypotheses in 
which we have hitherto found refuge into that state of 
thoroughly conscious ignorance which is the prelude to 
every real advance in knowledge 

If we know from observation either the specific heat of 
a gas at constant pressure, or the ratio of its specific heats 
at constant pressure and at constant volume, we can 
determine the ratio of tbe rate of increase of its total 
energy to the rate of increase of the energy of agitation of 
Lhe centres of its molecules. Now if the molecule has m 
degrees of freedom, its toLal kinetic energy is Lo the 
energy of agitation of its cenlie of mass as m to 3 It 
is probable that the internal potential energy of the 
molecule increases as the temperature rises, and this 
would make the ratio of the whole energy to that of 
agitation of centres greater than that of m to 3, so that 
if we know this ratio by experiment, we can assert that m 
cannot exceed a certain value. 

For chlonrc, ammonia, and sulphuretted hydrogen, m 
cannot exceed 6 ; for hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, air, 
carbonic oxide, nitrous oxide, and hydiochloric acid, it 
cannot exceed 5, and for mercury gas, according to the 
experiments of Kundt and Warburg, it cannot exceed 3 

Now Boltzmann has pointed out in a paper “ t)ber 
die Natur der Gasmolecule” (Vienna Acad, December 
14, 1876), that if the molecules were rigid elastic bodies of 
any form, m would be 6, that if they were smooth figures 
of revolution, lhe velocity of rotation about the axis of 
figure would not be affected by the collisions, so that m 
would be 5, and Lhat if they were smooth spheres, the 
three component velocities of rotation would each of 
them be independent of collisions, so that m would be 
reduced to 3, and these values are in striking agreement 
with the phenomena of the three groups of gases. 

But before we accept this somewhat promising hypo¬ 
thesis, let us try to construct a rigid-clastic body It will 
not do to take a body foimcd of continuous matter 
endowed with elastic properties, and to increase the 
coefficients of elasticity without limit till the body 
becomes practically rigid. For such a body, though 
apparently rigid, ,s in reality capable of internal vibra¬ 
tions, and these of an infinite vanety of types, so that 
the body has an infinite number of degrees of freedom. 

The same objection applies to all atoms constructed of 
continuous, non-rigid matter, such as the vortex-atoms of 
Thomson. Such atoms would soon convert all their 
energy of agitation into internal energy, and the specific 
heat of a substance composed of them would be infinite. 

A truly rigid-clastic body is one whose encounters with 
similar bodies take place as if both were elastic, but 
which is not capable of being set into a state of internal 
vibration. We must take a perfectly rigid body and 
endow it with the power of repelling all other bodies, 
but only when they come within a very short distance 
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from its surface, but then so strongly that under no 
Circumstances whatever can any body come into actual 
contact with it 

This appears to be the only constitution we can 
imagine for a rigid-elastic body. And now that we have 
got it, the best thing we can do is to get rid of the rigid 
nucleus altogether, and substitute for it an atom of 
Boscovich—a mathematical point endowed with mass 
and with powers of acting at a distance on other aLoms. 

But Boltzmann’s molecules are not absolutely rigid 
He admits that they vibrate after collisions, and that their 
vibrations are of several different types, as the spectroscope 
tells us. But still he tries to make us believe that these 
vibrations are of small importance as regards the principal 
part of the motion of the molecules He compares them 
to billiard balls, which, when they strike each other, 
vibiate for a short time, but soon give up the energy of 
their vibration to the air, which carries far and wide the 
sound of Lhe click of the balls. 

In like manner, the light emitted by the molecules 
shows that their internal vibrations after each collision 
are quickly given up to the luminiferous ethei 

If we were to suppose that at ordinary temperatures 
the collisions aie not severe enough to produce any 
internal vibrations, and that these occur only at tempera¬ 
tures like that of the electric spark, at which we cannot 
make measurements of specific heat, we might, perhaps, 
reconcile the spectroscopic rcsulLs with what we know 
about specific heat. 

But the fixed position of the bright lines of a gas 
shows that the vibrations are isochronous, and therefore 
that the forces which they call into play vary directly as 
the relative displacements, and if this be the character 
of the forces, all impacts, howcvei slight, will produce 
vibrations 

Besides this, even at ordinary temperatures, in certain 
gases, such as iodine gas and nitrous acid, absorption 
bands exist, which indicate that the molecules are set 
into internal vibration by the incident light 

The molecules, therefore, are capable, as Boltzmann 
points out, of exchanging energy with the ether. 

But we cannot foice the ether into the service of our 
theory so as to take fiom the molecules their energy uf 
internal vibration and give it back to them as energy of 
translation Jt cannot in any way interfere with the 
ratio between these two kinds of energy which Boltzmann 
himself has established All it can do is to take up its 
own due proportion of energy according to the number 
of its degrees t)f freedom. 

Wc leave it to the authors of the " Unseen Universe ” 
to follow out the consequences of this statement. 

J. Clerk Maxwell 

OUR BOOK SHELF 

Riport on the Ft og? ess and Condition of the Royal Gardens 

at Klip during the Ynu 1876 (Clowes and Sons.) 

SIR Josfph Hooker's annual icport on the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, for 1876, has just been issued. It is a 
pamphlet of some thirtj-three pages, and is a consider¬ 
able improvement on the reports of former years. It 
deals most fully with new plants of economic interest, 
whether such have been actually received or sent from the 
Royal Gardens, or have formed the subject of correspon¬ 
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dence with foreign or colonial governments It is 
eminently satisfactory to (know that such useful plants as 
the Para rubber (Hevea bj asihensis), the ipecacuanha 
{Cephivhs ipecacuanha) } the Libel lan coffee (Coffea 
hbenca) % find other';, have been most successfully 
introduced into India and other countries, through the 
instrumentality of Kcw. Of the 70,000 seeds of the 
Hevea received at Kew about the middle of June last 
year, all of which we are told weie at once sown, and 
though closely packed together, covered a space of over 
300 square feet so soon as August 12th following, upwards 
of 1,900 living plants, raised from these seeds, were 
transmitted to Ceylon in thirty-eight Wardian cases, 90 
per cent, of the whole consignment reaching Ur. Thwaites 
in excellent condition So rapid was the germination of 
these seeds at Kew that some had actually staited into 
growth on the fourth day alter sowing, and many in a 
few days reached a height of eighteen inches It has 
been ananged that these young plants shall “be nursed and 
established in Ceylon for subsequent transmission through 
the Indian Gardens to Assam, Burma, and other hot damp 
provinces of India proper.'' Besides those sent to India, 
smaller quantities of plants have also been despatched to 
the west coast of Africa, Burma, Dominica, Jamaica, Java, 
Queensland, Singapore, and Trinidad With ltgaid to 
ipecacuanha, though Dr. King reports that he fears it can¬ 
not be grown sofarnoith 111 India as Bengal, it is neverthe¬ 
less in some situations capable of rapid and extensive culti¬ 
vation, and the roots giown in India have been pioved to 
be quite as efficacious in a medicinal point of view as those 
from the best districts of South Amcuca In Lhc matter 
of Liberian coffee, the wide and general extension of this 
new kind in coffee growing countries bids fair, 111 many 
parts, to entirely supersede Lhc old and better known 
Coffea arabica Sir Joseph Hooker repents the receipt of 
numerous favourable noLices of the plant, and quotes 
11 two from opposite sides of the world," namely Ceylon 
and Dominica. With reference to diseases affecting 
coffee plants—which it is hoped the more sturdy habit of 
the Liberian kind will help it in some nu.isuie in res^t—a 
very exhaustive notice is furnished, which is not only of 
much inteiest in .1 scientific point ol view, but cannot fail 
to be valuable to coffee-planters themselves It will, 
moreover, no doubt lie the means ol causing more caieful 
observations to be made by residents on coffee estates or 
in coffee-growing countries into the nature and habits of 
diseases which are still more or less obscure. 

Considerable additions are reported to the Museums and 
Herbarium, the new building for the accommodation of 
the latter collection being now in a very advanced staLe. 
The new Laboratory, which has been erected at the 
expense of T. J. Phillips Joddrell, Esq, is repoitcd as 
having been completed dunng the year, and though nor 
fully provided with the necessary equipment at the lime 
the report was written, has been already, as our readers 
are aware, used by Dr Tyndall in several of his recent 
experiments and researches. 

Two new features of the report which we have not 
already mentioned aic—first, the introduction of plates, 
one being a figure of the new Liberian coffee plant, and 
Lhe other a view and ground-plan of the Labelatory , 
and second, the publication of the report, at a charge of 
sixpence, by Messrs Clowes and Sons. 

Natural History 77 ansattions of Not thumb? 1 land ana 

Durham , vol. v, part 3. (Williams and Norgate, 

1877) 

This part is by t no means the least valuable of these 
transactions ; on the contiary, it will rank high, owing to 
the contributions of Dr. Embleton and Mr. AtLhey on 
the structure of the Labynnlhodonts, and the eight excel¬ 
lent plates by which their papers aie illustrated The 
illustrations of Loxomma and Anthracosaums are as 
complete and instructive as any that have yet been pub- 
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lished of Dntish Labyrinthodonts. The authors, how¬ 
ever, do not recognise the articular surfaces on the 
exoccipitals of Loxomma as the two condyles , and they 
speak of a concave articular surface as taking the place 
of a condyle or condyles on the basioccipilal bone. The 
condyles in all Amphibia are produced by the exaccipiUl 
bones, and such a character is not a special evidence of 
the affinity of Loxomma with fishes. The number also 
contains several interesting papers on local natural his¬ 
tory and antiquities, and the address of the president, 
the Rev. G. Rowe Hall. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

\Tke Editor does not hold himself 7 e sponsible for opinions expressed 
by his corespondents. Neither can he under (ale to return , 
or to correspond with the writers of rejected manuscripts 
No notice is taken of anonymous communication r. 

The Editor urgently requests corrtspondents to keep their letters as 
short as possible The pressure on his space is so great that it 
is impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance ez>tn of com- 
munuations containing interesting and novel facts ] 

The ,f Inflexible 11 

Mv attention has been called to an article on Lhe Inflexible, in 
Nature (vol xvi,, p 201), and I shall be much obliged by 
your inserting a few remarks, which 1 shall make as short as 
possible On the general subject of the article I do not propose, 
nor would it be proper for me, to say a word I am concerned 
only with the concluding remarks of the writer on a letter of 
mine to the 'Times Nothing has appeared to me more astnnieh- 
ing than the use, or father abuse, which is occasionally made of 
the rcpoit of Lord Dufferm's committee on ships’ designs If 
their authority can be claimed for any statement, I see on all 
sides a readiness to claim it Should anyLhing they have said 
militate against a favourite view, their authority is depreciated, 
and a comparison is sometimes invidiously drawn between the 
supposed opinion of the majority and that of an intelligent 
minority Now if I be included with Lhe unintelligent majority, 
I am quite content to find myself in such good company ; but 
if, on the contrary, I am included in the minority, I utterly 
and absolutely refuse a compliment at the expense of rtiy 
distinguished colleagues, with whom I shall always esteem 
it no small honour to have served In fact I am not aware of 
any scientific point on winch that committee was not unanimous 
The writer of the article in question in common with many 
otheis, seems to have entirely mistaken the position of that 
committee He seems to think their duly was Lo make thur 
report a treatise on Naval Architecture. The absurdity of such 
a notion is apparent on the face of it In fact (hey were lequired 
to give an opinion on certain designs of ships submitted to them 
as to their being in accordance with the latest developments of 
the theory of naval architecture It was no part of their duty 
to descant on the principles which were successfully applied in 
Buch designs , but undoubtedly if they observed that in any 
direction caution was necessary, they were bound to remark it, 
In none of the designs was there any indication of a tendency (0 
curtail initial and maximum stability of their due proportions , 
had there been they would certainly not have failed to call atten¬ 
tion to it. But while they found the design of the Devastation 
in ail respects sound, they yet thought it desirable that the range 
of stability should in future designs be somewhat enlarged In 
recommending such enlargement they by no means .commuted 
themselves to any such absurd dictum as the wider Imagines—that 
range of stability is all that is requisite for the safety of a ship. 
But as I have alieady said, to have laid down all lhe other 
requisites of a good ship would have been to write a treatise 
Again, whatever credit according to some, or discredit accord’ 
ing to others, is due to the design of a ship hke the Inflexible 
with an armour-plated central citadel with unarmoured bow and 


item, Lhat credit or discredit cannot be justly Imputed to the 
committee. Mr. Reed, m his evidence, had brought a design 
with some of the wading features of such a ship before them, 
and it occupied a considerable share of their attention. Now 
what do they say on this subject?— 11 It is not by any means 
certain that some method may not be devised of securing 
the requisite reserve buoyancy by other means than armour 
plating 11 And after giving a sketch of what such a ship would 
be, they conclude thus;— 11 In the absence of any practical 
experience of the effect of Urge shells or of torpedoes upon such 
a structure as we have in view, it is impossible to say with con¬ 
fidence that the object aimed at would be thus attained, but, tf it 
were, consequences of so much importance and value would 
follow that we think it right to inauate this line of inquiry as 
worthy oj experimental investigation ” 

llow far such a bare suggestion of experimental inquiry is 
from the recommendation of such a structure for adoption must 
be evident to your readers wiLhout further comment. 

United UmversiLy Cluh, Pall Mall, Joseph Wooliky 
J uly 20 

[The above letter from Dr. Woolley is what might have been 
expected from a man of his eminence in the science of naval 
architecture, writing under the restraint of his nomination by the 
Government to a membership of the Committee which is to 
report upon the stability of the Inflexible. It is no doubt to the 
concluding words of our first article on this subject (Nature, 
vol. xvl p 203) that l)r Woolley's letter refers, and we at 
once admit that there is very great force in the argument which 
lie now employs. The particular point in question is a very 
simple one In his letter puhhshed in the Time r of July 19, 
Mr Bainaby wrote .— 11 According to our estimate the 9hip, 
when fully armed, sLored for fighting, and manned, will have, 
independently of the unarmourtd ends— i.e , supposing them 
not to exist—a range of stability of 48 deg The Committee on 
Designs considered that 40 deg was sufficient range for a sea¬ 
going unmasted slop ” On the following day a letter appeared 
liomMr. Heed commenting on the impropriety of assuming the 
non-cxisttnee of the ends, poinLing out that it was 50 deg and 
not 40 deg that the Committee spoke of as the minimum angle 
of vanishing stability, and adding that when the Committee put 
forward " range of stability ” as “the one measure of safety ” to 
be considered, “they stated the most dangerous doctrine which 
probably has ever been propounded in connection with the 
science of naval architecture " Now, on reconsidering the whole 
quesLion, we arc inclined to think Lhat these words were not, in 
point of fact, quite fair to the Committee, because there was 
probably no member of the Committee who would have asserted 
or admitted that “range” was the one and only measure of 
safety to be considered. Dr Woolley, Mr. Kroude, Sir W. 
Thomson, and probably some other members of the Committee, 
doubtless knew perfectly well that the length of g 7 from point 
lo point was not only as important as “range,” but far more 
important in all cases of limited range , and it 15 now obvious, 
with the present letter of Dr Woolley he fore us, that the absence 
of any reference to the fact is attributable to the bunted extent of 
the Committee’s inquiry There is great force In the remark that 
it was no part of lhe duty of the Committee to compose a 
trcaLi.se on naval architecture. On the other hand we are bound 
to deny that our remarks were penned under a contrary im¬ 
pression. Our view is that the use lo which Mr Bamaby has put 
the Report of the Committee proves lhat the scientific men who 
composed it would have done well to have employed more guarded 
language, and to have recognised in some manner the insufficiency 
of range only as a measure of safely. When Lhey are found 
speaking of a certain angle of vanishing stability as being 
“sufficient to ensure the safety ” of ships, it must be admit¬ 
ted, even by Dr Woolley and his colleagues, lhat some 
risk of misconstruction was incurred. That misconstruction, or 
perhaps ve ought m this case to say misuse—or even “abuse, 11 
as Dr Woolley expresses it—has occurred in the present 
case is manifest, because Mr liarnaby seized hold of the 
Committee’s dictum as Lo range, and ignored altogether the very 
senous question of the amount of the stability, Whkt makes 
the matter more important than usual in the present case is that 
the curve of stability due to the citadel of the Inflexible only is, 
no doubt, a low aqd flat curve, g z being everywhere so small 
that in order to bring the stability up to a safe amount its range 
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would have to be vfry greatly extended. It was, no doubt, 
Improper of Mr. Burnaby to make the use he did of the 
Committee's words, and Mr Reed took no pains to credit the 
Committee with anything beyond what was written , but Dr 
Woolley is, we think, a little forgetful of the fact that what 
Mr Reed wrote, and what we have since written, has had to be 
said in presence of the circumstance that in a matter of the 
gravest public importance a free use of the Committee’s words 
has been made by a high authority for the purpose of claiming 
for the Inflexible Dublic confidence in her stability on the ground 
of Tange only It is satisfactory to learn, however, on the 
undoubted authority of Dr Woolley that the Committee, what¬ 
ever its language, not only lnetnded to give no countenance to 
the doctrine that the Inflexible would be proved safe if only she 
were shown to possess sufficient range of stability, but individually 
and collectively would consider such a doctrine as altogether 
absurd 

On the second portion of Dr Woolley’s letter, we entirely 
concur with him We have read over again both the evidence 
and the reports 'of the Committee of Designs, and we cannot 
find the smallest justification for the assumption that, right 01 
wrong, the Committee on Designs is responsible for this ship’s 
design. The case to the contrary is absolutely clear and 
unquestionable Mr Reed placed before the Committee the 
outline ideas of a ship of this description, but making it a sine 
quft non —Jet it in justice to him be said—that the ship should 
not depend M Jn tne least degree” upon the ends, and ihat tlic 
stability of the citadel should be so ample as “to make it a 
matter of perfect indi/ference how much the ends might be 
knocked about by shot and shell ,J He spoke of the ends as 
being filled with water, and thus converted into a sort of tank=, 
and it most naturally occurred to the committee to suggest 
whether cork or some metallic cellular material, might not with 
advantage be employed to take in &ome degree the place ol 
water, a proposal which Mr Reed thought well worth consi¬ 
deration and trial Beyond this the Committee did not go in 
their report, as the quotations cited by Dr, Woolley clearly show , 
on the contrary, by recommending Lhe course of experimental 
investigation which they advised they plainly showed that, in 
their opinion, sufficient grounds for depending upon cork, Ac , 
for stability did not exist, and could not be shown (o exist except 
by large and well considered experiments Mr Ibirnaby roundly 
asserts that the Committee “did not agree wdh Mr Reed’s 
view as to the necessary dependence of the ship upon her 
armoured citadel for her floating power , ” but the ex'racts from 
the Committee's Report which lie adducts in support of the 
statement by no means bear it out. The Committee, for some 
reason or other, advert to Mr Reed’s plan without mentioning 
his name, but, while nowhere implying any dissent from his 
main principle, they plainly enough indicate that armour should 
be employed to sufficiently protect buoyancy and stability, unless 
“other means than armour-plating ” could be found and proved 
effectual. 

We shall defer to Dr. Woolley’s very proper wish to restrict 
his remarks to Lhe two points above considered, and shall 111 no 
way seek to connect them wilh the general question upon which 
he has been appointed a judge. We may be permitted to observe, 
however, that whatever the result may be, iL is a satisfaction to 
us to find that the Committee consists of gentlemen who are in 
large part not merely masters of the science of the stability of 
floating structures, and raised high by their individual repute 
above the suspicion of pai tiganship, but who also, by serving on 
the Committee of Designs of 1871, acquired very special fitness 
for promptly considering the Inflexible case They will know 
how to go directly to the questions at issue, and after ascertaining 
what stability Lhe ship actually possesses without aid from cork, 
or canvas, or other devices, and what she possesses with such 
aid, they will be able to declare with scientific confidence and 
precision whether it is or is not sufficient, for they are themselves 
the authors of the very standards by which that issue must be 
decided Nor will they forget that whatever demands for 
stability exited in 1871, still greater demands now exist when 
we have the First Lord of the Admiralty, in his place in Parlia¬ 
ment, Maiming for Lins very ship the abdity to float and fight 
even after three successive blows from Whitehead torpedoes. If 
the result should be a disproof of our views of the subject, we 
know that that diBproor will be based unon scientific grounds 
that will commend themselves to impartial minds. If the result 
should te to require that additional stability shall be provided 
m such ships, a great public good will have been accomplished. 
We need rot say which result we anticipale —Fp Nature 1 


The Manufacture of Leading Articles 

Thfrk is a good old story told of a country editor who once 
met a pressing demand for copy ma singularly ingenious manner. 
At the moment of going to press, it was found to the consterna¬ 
tion of the printer that a who'e column was lacking. What was 
to be done? The whole sLaff was in confusion at Lhe unexpected 
discovery, the editor alone preserved his wonted coolness 
Sending for a copy of Lhe 7 'niu j, be clipped therefrom one of 
the leaders and ordered it aL once to be set up in type, prefaced 
by the words “ What does the 7 iwifj mean by this?” 

This stoiy recurred to me with some force 011 reading on 
the front page of land and IVahr last week, an article on 
Soldiers’ Food in War; for lhe original, bearing my signature, 
appeared on the front page of Naiukl(v(i1 xvi. p 157) Tn 
tins case, however, my other self seems to have had more time 
on his hands than the country editor, since the article in question 
has been paraphrased in parts, still with such care as not to 
destroy the identity IT Baden Pri iciiard 

July 24 

The Fish-sheltering Medusa 

Probaiiiy the species of fish to which Mr Lawless refers as 
seeking shelter under the swimming-disc of Aurelia aurita 
(Nature, vol xvi p 227) is Mtrlan^us catbonarius (Cuv ), 
popularly called boal-fish At least I have sten the fry of this 
species behaving as Mr Lawless describe^ 

The observation stated in the following words appeals to me 
one of great interest —“Occasionally the Medusa turned in its 
pulsations, so as U* bring the umbrella undermost, when the fish 
would shoot hastily out, but the Medusa had no sooner lighted 
itself, than the fish returned " Now, if this occasional turning 
on the part of the Medusa was not merely accidenlal, but, as Mr. 
Lawless implies, a reflex act performed with the view of 
escaping from the irritation occasioned by the fish, the fact 
would show that the marginal ganglia of Aurelia aurita are bo 
far co ordinated 111 iheir action as to enable the animal to steer 
itself in any required direction For my own part, I have not 
as yet been able to ^a'lsfy myself that eucIi ganglionic co ordina¬ 
tion occurs in any species of covered-eyed Medusa ; so it would 
be well worth while if Mr Lawless could repeat his observation 
a sufficient number of limes to exclude the supposition of the 
somersaults being merely fortuitous 

I may take this opportunity of saying that the cut which 
illustrates the abstract of my lecture on p 2^2 of the same issue 
of Naiure as cuutain? Mr Lawler’s letter, is intended to 
represent the species of Medusa to which he refers, viz , Aurelia 
aurita The cut is about J natural si/c 

Georgj- J Romanes 


Phyllotaxis 

I have noticed in the lauiel and the Spanish chestnuL species, 
in which the leaves have normally a distichous arrangement, tbaL 
when a vigorous shoot Lakes a vertical direction—for example, 
after the stock has been cut down near the ground—the leafage 
of such a shoot is often qulncuncial The phenomenon suggests 
three possible interpretations. Is this to be regarded as a fixed 
adaptive habit, the spiral phyllotaxis being the fittest for the 
upnght, the two-ranked for the more numerous lateral twigs? 
Or are the exceptional instances endeavours after greater 
economy of space in ihe packing of the buds ? Or, finally, ought 
wc to discern in the peculiarities of the more vigorous shoots a 
reversion towards some ancestral condition? W. E Hart 
Drutnaweir, Greencastle, July 20 


Printing and Calico-Printing 

As all that I am ever personally concerned to know is the 
truth of a matter, I am glad to stand corrected by the writer of 
the article on Calico-Printing 111 the “ Encyclopaedia Britanmca ’ J 
The claim I made, however, for Lhe author of the “Natural 
History of Enthusiasm ” was not my own invention; and it 
would be of interest, I think, to the many who must Btdl, even 
in our day, revere his memory, to know more fully and accurately 
what it was that engrossed so many years of his valuable life, 
and what, if any, have been Llie practical results 

Bregner, Bournemouth, Ju1y.aj Henry Cecil 
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THE VISIT OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
TO PLYMOUTH 


'T'HERE arc very good reasons for anticipating that 
the Plymouth meeting of the British Association 
will be at least up to the average in interest and success, 
Indeed, in some respects it is anticipated that it will be 
unusually atti active ; and the attendance is likely to be 
much larger than from the distance west was at first thought 
probable. And as Lhe details of the local arrangements 
approach completion so do the outside attractions,rendered 
available for the pleasure or information of the visitors, 
increase and multiply. The Government authorities have 
kindly consented to render every facility in their power 
fur the inspection of the great establishments which con¬ 
stitute Plymouth and Devonport one of the eluef arsenals 
in the world. The dockyard and Keyham yards will be 
freely open ; those who desire to inspect the famous 
biscuit machinery at the Royal William Victualling Yud 
will be enabled 10 do so , there will be gunnery practice 
and probably torpedo practice also to be witnessed on 
board the Cambridge The Breakwater of course can be 
seen at any time from Plymouth Hoe, and visited when¬ 
ever weather will permit, which unless a gale is blowing 
it always does. The Breakwater Fort, reared on an 
artificial island of stone m the Sound immediately wuhin 
the Breakwater, granite-capped and iron-plated, is by fai 
the most interesting of the great chain of forts wheiewith 
the Three Towns are girdled, and this too, it is hoped, will 
be open to inspection. The Eddystone will be vis 1 ted on 
the Saturday, as already stated; but it must be under¬ 
stood that it is by no means certain that a landing can be 
effected. In fair weather, even, there is at times such a 
swell there as to render landing difficult, and even 
dangerous, whde in rough weather it is impossible 

The excursion arrangements have been somewhat 
extended since our previous notice. On the Saturday, in 
addition to the excursions Lo the Eddystone, Lee Moor, 
and Iskeard for the Caradon Mines, it is now proposed 
by the citizens of Exeter to invite a large party of the 
members to this famous city, which abounds m objects 
of afitiquanan interest, and which is noted for the hospi¬ 
tality with which it receives its guests. Iskeard too, is 
moving in the same direction ; and the proprietors of Lee 
Moor Clay Works, Messrs. Martin, intend to make 
provision also for their visitors. After the clay works 
have been seen and justice done to the luncheon, there 
will be ample opportunity for a delightful ramble on 
Dartmoor. Shell Top and Ten Beacon, with their 
magnificent views and prehistoric remains, are within 
very easy distance, and good walkers will have the 
opportunity of enjoying some of the most romantic 
scenery in Devon, in the valleys of the Plym, and other 
moorland rivers. 

The excursion arrangements for the Thursday remain 
unchanged , but there has been a considerable addition 
to the list of available attractions. The engineers of the 
party, through the kindness of Mr. Margary, engineer of 
the Great Western Railway for the district, will be 
enabled to inspect the Royal Albert Bridge to their heart’s 
content—even to a scramble through the lubes. The 
great granite works and granite quarries of Messrs. 
Freeman at Penryn ; the mines of Dolwaih, Tincroft, 
and Carn Brea (by the kindness of Capt Josiah Thomas 
and Capt Teague), the pneumatic stamps of Mr. Hus¬ 
band, at the Hayle Foundry ; the tin smelting works of 
Messrs. Bolitho, at Penzance, will all, by the courtesy of 
their proprietors, be available to be visited by members of 
the Association. And as the Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe 
has kindly opened his magnificent park and his romantic 
mansion of Colohele, so Sir John St. Aubyn permits his 
famous and historic residence, St. Michael’s Mount, to be 
visited by those members of the Association who may 
find their way so far west. 

The public museums of the two counties will, we believe, 


be all open to the members, The chief are that at Exeter, 
that of the Royal Cornwall Institution at Truro, and that 
of the Royal Cornwall Geological Society at Penzance. 
Mr C. C. Ross, of the latter town, has One of the best 
private collections of minerals in the West of England, 
and will gladly show it to all who feel interested in mine¬ 
ralogy, Then there are the museums of the Torquay 
Natural History Society, the specialty of which is its 
Kent's Cavern collection, which will farm one of the 
attractions of the Torquay excursion, and the Museum of 
the Plymouth Institution, in which will be found a magni¬ 
ficent collection of flint implement and weapons lent and 
arranged for the occasion by Mr Brent 

There will be several local papers contributed to the 
various sections, but the list is hardly likely to be so long 
as at the meeting of 184.1, when the local contributions 
were unusually numerous 

The Pharin iceutical Society will, as usual, hold their 
meeting immediately prior to the meeting of the Hritis h 
Assocuuon at Plymouth, and the Mineralogical Society 
and the Society of Public AnalysLs, will also meet at 
Plymouth during the Association week. 


THE COR/LL i 

S INCE Monday last the young gorilla from the Berlin 
Aquarium has been exhibited, during most hours of the 
day, at the Westminster Aquuium, in company with a 
chimpanzee. This 13 the fir^t occasion on which a living 
gorilla has been publicly exhibited in this country as 
such, an earlier specimen some years ago, in a travelling 
menagerie, having passed for a chimpanzee during its 
life-time 

The gorilla, which is about three years old, appears in 
excellent health, and differs mist strikingly from its com¬ 
panion in the blackness of its face and extremities, the 
smallness of its ears, the shortness of its muzzle, the 
great development and breadth of the alae of its nose, the 
shortness and softness of its thick-set body-hair, the 
presence of a frontal hair-tuft, the breadth and flatness of 
Us back, which is also capable of greater backward bend¬ 
ing, the smallness of the four outer toes, which are free 
for but a short distance, the breadth of Us hands, and the 
massiveness of the nape of the neck The conjunctiva is 
black, and the eye intelligent. We think that no onr 
interested in natural history should lose the opportunity 
of seeing this particularly interesting Anthropoid ape,. 


BRfSLVGA 

N EARLY a quarter of a century ago the celebrated 
Norwegian poet and naturalist, P Chr. Asbjornsen, 
was dredging in ihe interior of the picturesque Hard- 
angerfjord, when, at a depth of about 200 fathoms, the 
dredge brought up a wonderful new star-like Echinoderm, 
quite unlike any form that had been up to that moment 
described From a little circular disc of about an inch in 
diameter there issued eleven spreading arms or rays up¬ 
wards of a foot each in length. These were armed along 
the edges with several rows of long spines , these arms, 
while standing near together at their base, generally taper 
away gradually to their tips The colour, though variable, 
was, on the upper or dorsal surface, of a more or less red 
hue and paler, often to whiteness, on the under surface. 
On the lower surface of the disc, and occupying the 
central space, is seen the mouth-like aperture of the ali¬ 
mentary system, and spreading away from it along the 
centre of each ray-like arm, are the deep ambulacral fur¬ 
rows, so called because from Lhese furrows issue the 
ambulacra or water-feet. These form two uninterrupted 
rows, and are flanked by several palisades of strongly-deve¬ 
loped spines, the outer ones being the longest. All theie 
spines are enveloped in an integument which is covered 
with strange-looklng Pedicellarue. 
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Only an instant’s glance at this brilliant novelty was 
vouchsafed to the poet-naturalist, for beneath his glance 
the star-fish, thus brought up to quarters new to it, threw 
off all its arms, and what was once a thing of beauty be¬ 
came now a tangled mass of writhing arms moving away 
from the disc that had so long borne them company, 

From living in great darkness and in the tranquil 
depths of the ocean's bosom, the being brought so sud¬ 
denly up into the bright sunlight and to the agitated 
movements of that ocean’s surface was too great a change 


and too severe a shock, and the catastrophe just men¬ 
tioned was the consequence. To Asbjtirnsen, however, this 
thing of beauty seemed like a link in the chain of the past. 
In its unlikeness to most recent forms of star-fishes he 
saw its connection with certain fossil forms, and in its 
brilliant sun-like form he was reminded of the 11 Brising" 
which, according to ancient Norwegian tradition, was 
concealed by Loke in the abyss of the primeval ocean, 
but which had so long served as the ornament to cover 


the breast of the god Freja, and he gave the name of 
Bnsinga to the new genus, 

From the number of its arms Asbjomsen called this 
new species B. endtcacnemos y and until quite recently it 
was the only species known. In one locality of the fjord— 
Hesthammer—its occurrence cannot be considered as 
very rare, it has only been met with on rocky bottoms 
and at depths of from 200 to 400 fathoms. It has also 
been dredged by Prof. G. O. Sara some miles north of 
Bergen , by Sir Charles Wyville Thomson in the North 
Atlantic, and off the west coast of 
Portugal by Mr. Gywn Jeffreys, an 
account of the finding of these 
latter specimens will be found in 
Prof. Sir C. W. Thomson’s most 
interesting work on the “ Depths 
of the Sea.” 

A second species of this genus 
was in 1869 and 1870 brought up 
by Prof. G O. Sars at the fishing- 
place Skraaven, in Lofoten, from a 
depth of 300 fathoms, and this 
species has also since been found 
in the great depths of the Atlantic 
n cean ; for this species the name 
B coronata has been selected by 
Sars, and this name has been 
adopted by Thomson, from whose 
worlc the accompanying beautiful 
woodcut of this species has been 
borrowed. It represents the ani¬ 
mal as seen from above ; five rudi¬ 
mentary arms in one series lake 
the place of those that have been 
lost, for in this species the num¬ 
ber of arms varies from nine to 
twelve. 

This new species has been made 
the subject of an elaborate memoir 
by Prof. G. O Sars, in which 
memoir the structure and affinity 
of the genus is also fully discussed. 
It has been published as the Uni¬ 
versity of Christiania’s programme 
for the latter half of 1875. With 
the aid of a tolerably large number 
of fresh specimens and by repeated 
careful dissections, Sars has been 
enabled to ascertain most of the 
points in connection with its his¬ 
tology, and seven plates assist in 
illustrating the structures described. 
He considers the functions of the 
remarkable little organs called Pedi- 
cellarix, which occur in most sur¬ 
mising number in both species of 
Brismga, as that of seizing and 
holding fast the objects which come 
in contact with them, those that 
are found on the dorsal surface, 
thus acting as protectors to the 
thin skin; and those on the lower 
suriace acting in the service of 
alimentation 

Among living star-fishes Bnsinga seems to stand iso¬ 
lated, coming perhaps nearer to Pedicellaster ; with the 
oldest known fossil star-fish Proiaster, it shows close 
affinities, but would seem to be older and less specialised, 
and if so it would then be the most primitive as well as 
oldest form known of Star-fishes. It must therefore be 
kept in a family of Echinoderms by itself which may be 
ca lied Frin'nftrftZ. 



litiMingn corvnata % G. O Sar? Natural Birr. 


E. P. W. 
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A REMARKABLE DEFORMITY OF THE 
TEETH AMONG THE INHABITANTS OF 
THE ADMIRALTY ISLES' 

T'HE Russian traveller, M. Miklucho-Maclay, in the 
course of recent travel in Melanesia, has noticed 
among the natives of the Admiralty and Hermit Isles a 
remarkable peculiarity in the teem, the upper incisors 



projecting “ shovel like/' almost horizontally, and to such 

a degree as to extend even beyond the lips when the 

mouth is closed. The breadth, moreover, of one of these 



tee'h is at times so great as to equal its visible length ; 
being in the specimen figured ^s much as 19 millimetres 

1 Sea a note contributed to tho IUuitnrtt Zntunf of Leipzig by M. 
Miklucho-Maclay. 


to 16 mm. of length, measured, of course, from the edge 
of the jaws, not from the extremity of its fang. As all 
the teeth have a blackish polish, due to the prevailing 
habit of betel-chewing, the mouth presents a somewhat 
ghastly appearance. M. Miklucho-Maclay has nowhere 
else met with a similar deformity of the teeth, but heard 
of such, when on the peninsula of Malacca, the race in 
which it occurs being called " orang-gargassi.” 1 

J. C. G. 


RAINFALL AND SUN-SPOTS 


\\J E have received the following communications 
” having reference to Gen Strachey’s paper on the 
above subject, which we printed some little time back. 


The conclusions of Mr Meldrum as to a relation 
between the amount of rainfall and the frequency 
of sun-spots have become a subject of much interest 
with reference to the possibility of being prepared fo: 
such a deficiency of rain in India as may result in a 
failure of crops and consequent famine. That the vary¬ 
ing yearly rainfall at Madras showed on the whole a 
rather marked agreement with the sun-spot period, has 
been known to me for some time, and Dr. Hunter has 
lately made an examination of the amounts relatively to 
an eleven-yearly cycle which has excited marked attention 
on account of its possible practical application Gen. 
Strachey has made a discussion of the Madras observa¬ 
tions in a paper read before the Royal Society, a full 
abstract of which has appeared in Nature (vol xvi p 
p 171). He has sought to show that there is no evidence 
m the Madras observations of periodicity at all; and 
that if the rainfalls for each of the sixty-four years were 
Written on slips of paper and drawn from a bag, so that 
the first amount drawn should be placed to the first year 
(1813), the second to the next year (1814), and so on, as 
well-marked a result would be obtained as is shown by 
the quantities observed in their respective years. This 
conclusion he founds on the following method, which he 
terms a “true criterion of periodicity." 

If the differences of the rainfall for each year from the 
mean of the whole sixty-four years be taken, and the 
mean of all these differences (without respect to sign) be 
called the general mean difference ; if we arrange the 
yearly rain/alls in horizontal senes of eleven successive 
years (there will be six such series nearly), and the 
means for the first, second . . , . years of the senes be 
taken, these quantities (periodic means) will show the 
mean variation in the penod of eleven years, if any such 
exist. If now the differences of the yearly rainfalls from 
the periodic means for the corresponding years be 
obtained, (.he means of these, irrespective of sign, may be 
called the periodic mean differences. In the case of the 
Madras rainfalls Gen. Strachey finds— 

The tpntia! mean difference = I3'4 inches. 

The periodic ,, ,, = II 2 ,, 

and his true criterion of periodicity, though not so 
definitely stated as might be wished when so important 
a rule is proposed, appears to be that if there be no 
periodicity the variation in the periodic means will tend 
to disappear in a sufficiently long series of observations 
and the general and periodic mean differences be iden¬ 
tical. It seems to me that the disappearance of a varia¬ 
tion in the periodic means is here the true critenon of 
no-periodicity; but though a very large variation exists 
in the case of the Madras observations, yet Gen. Strachey 
concludes that since the periodic and general mean 
differences agree so nearly, there is no tendency to 
periodicity shown in the Madras observations. 

As an illustration of the true criterion, Gen. Strachey 

1 Man-devit OPUnf ia thi usual Malay word for min, while gargnisi is 
equivalent to ihe German Qnulgvut, tormenting spirit—J C. G 
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takes the two hourly observations of the barometer for 
hve successive days at Madras, and shows that— 

The general mean difference = O'OJO inches. 

The periodic ,, ,, = 0014 ,, 

Here, he says, a true period existing, the periodic mean 
difference becomes much less than the general mean 
difference. 

I shall now venture to show that this is no criterion of 
periodicity. If we represent variations of any quantity 
lor a given time by a curved line, and if we have several 
such lines of exactly the same form placed one over the 
other, a straight line passing through the curves, with as 
much space between the straight and curved lines above 
as below, will represent the general mean. In a simple 
curve of two branches the general mean difference will be 
nearly one-fourth of the amplitude of the oscillation , while, 
as all the oscillations agree with each other, and therefore 
with the mean oscillation, the periodic mean difference will 
be zero. If, however, we displace the individual curves 
so that as many shall be above as below their mean, 
both the general and Lhe periodic mean differences will 
increase, and the difference between these quantities will 
diminish, nil the individual curves are so separated from 
the mean that none of them is cut by it, when the two 
mean differences will be equal Letween this case and 
that of general coincidence the two mean differences will 
have values which will differ more or less from each 
other, according as the individual curves are nearer 10, 
or more remote from, the mean ; and the ratio of the one 
mean difference to the other will tend to a constant value 
as the number of cycles increases, a ratio which will 
depend for its value on the mode of distribution of the 
individual curves and of the irregular deviations from the 
mean. 

Gen. Strachey J s illustration is from a case approaching 
coincidence , hundreds of cases, however, may be found 
of the other class, especially when, as in this instance, 
only a few periods are in question Thus, taking two 
hourly observations of the barometer at Simla during six 
days in the beginning of January, 1845, I find— 

The general mean difference — o 0634 inches, 

Tile periodic ,, ,, — O 0615 ,, 

and if the last day of the six be omitted so as to have an 
odd number of days, I find— 

The general mean difference = o 0656 inches 
The periodic ,, ,, = O 0634 ,, 

Gen Sirachey's conclusion from the Madras rainfall 
observations is in fact that because the periodic mean 
difference was only one-tenth less than the general mean 
difference, there was no evidence of periodicity whatever; 
here we have a large and regular semi-diurnal period (the 
whole mean range being 0*070 inch) where the periodic 
is not one-thirtieth less than the general mean difference 

1 may add ihat when the true sun-spot period of ten 
and a half years is employed for the Madras rainfall 
observations, I find— 

The general mean difference = 12 4 inches. 

The periodic ,, ,, = lo‘2 ,, 

quantities which differ by five times as much as Lhose 
lound for the true periodic vanaiion of the barometer at 
Simla. 

I have taken the variation chosen by Gen. Strachey to 
illustrate this question, but the fact that Lhe difference of 
the genet al and periodic mean difference is no criterion 
of periodicity might have been shown equally well with 
cases more resembling that of the rainfall, where the 
irregular variations arc large compared with those following 
a known period ; I cannot here, however, enter into 
details and noLtce only the objections offered by me to 
Gen. SLrachcyS paper when it was read before the Royal 
Society. 

It would be easy to show that the Madras rainfall 
observations, taken alone l give results which are remark- 
ab ] e in several respects. Thus, 1st, They show a mean 


oscillation larger for about ten (nine to eleven) years than 
for any other duration. 2nd. When the mean variations 
for a period of ten and a-half years are represented by a 
function of sines they give the yearly mean rainfall (y) 
in the period, y — 6 2 Bin (B + 310°), showing the large 
range of 12 4 inches. 3rd. This representative equation 
gives the epochs of maximum rainfall in the years of 
maximum sun-spots, or as nearly so as would be given 
by the mean sun-spot areas represented by a similar 
expression 1 

On Lhe other hand, the irregularity in the amount of 
rainfdll from year to year is so great that the probable 
error of the periodic means is too considerable to give 
any great weight to this result alone 3 When observa¬ 
tions during a sufficiently large number of cycles have 
been obiained, so as to make the probable error of the 
means small compared with the range of the periodic 
variation, then there will be a general acceptation of 
Gen Strachey J s remark 11 It is hardly conceivable that 
there should be a coincidence with the sun-spot period, 
such as is supposed to be found at Madras, based on any 
physical cause which should not in some way be discern¬ 
ible in the rainfall at Bombay and Calcutta" (Na'IURE, 
vol, xvi. p. 172) He has then taken jive cycles of 
eleven years 1 rainfall at Bombay, and Jour cycles <\t 
Calcutta, and testing them by his criterion he obtains 
results quite similar to that for Madras. 

I have only the periodic means for the five eleven-yearly 
cycles at Bombay now before me, but seeking from these 
the representative equation of sines as for Madras, and 
repeating the latter for comparison, I find— 

Hominy y = 6 1 sin (0 + 316") 

Madras > = 6 2 sin (0 + 310“) 

Both equations give almost exactly the same range of the 
oscillation and nearly the same epochs of maximum ami 
minimum as the Bun-spots. a This result, which was 
wholly unexpected by me, is all the more remarkable that 
the two places are on the opposite coasts of India, and 
have their rains from different quarters. Calcutta, with 
a sufficiently large number of cycles, might aUo have 
agreed with Bombay and Madras, which is not the case, 
however, with four cycles only. In each case the criterion 
would show that no periodicity exists. 

I cannot, then, agree with Gen. Strachry as to his test 
of periodicity nor to the conclusions he has deduced from 
it I will not enter here into the consideration of the 
weights which may be given to results founded on the 
known principles of lhe calculus of probabilities, nor 
into the question whether the rainfall, not at one or two 
stations only, but over a country or the whole globe, may 
not show some relation to the sun-spot penod as Mr. 
Meldrum believes, and as I think quite possible, judging 
from other results of solar actions This rela^on, how¬ 
ever, it appears to me has still to be proved, though the 
observations considered by Gen. Strachey are, on the 
whole, so much in its favour as to encourage further 
investigation. John Allan Broun 

Lyndhurst, New Forest, July 18 

In the paper read by Gen Strachey before the Royal 
Society, May 24 (see Naiure, vol. xvi. p, 171), “On 
the alleged Coircspondence of the Rainfall ai Madras 
with the Sun-spot Period, and on the True Criterion of 
Periodicity in a Series of Variable Quantities,” certain 
conclusions are arrived at which render it desirable to 
test the value of the criterion of periodicity employed. 
This is the more necessary when it is considered not 
merely that the principle, if a sound one, must be of 

1 1 he j e^r< given by the equation, the sene* commencing wilh 18133, 
are 1B17 B, i8jB B, iBj8 fl, 1B49 B, iB 5 y 8, '870 0 I he lunditiuit that an 
□iicilljiioii should agree in its epochs of maximum and minimum with ihosa 
oi a known phenomenon (a very weighty one when the ch-un.es are to be 
ca< Bldored) has bien neglected by c>eii Sirachey altigethrr 

B lbs refers Lo lhe periodic means deduced Iinm the observed quantises , 
Lhe above equation lor Madras gives tile observed means with a probable 
error of le h than 3 inches 

3 The first cycle at Bombay begins with the same year. (1834 5) aj the 
second cycle for Madras. 
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extensive application in physical research, but also, and 
more immediately that the conclusion arrived at seriously 
affects the great modern problem of Indian administration, 
viz., the food-supply of the people. The conclusion is that 
in the case of tne rainfall observations of Madras, which 
have been discussed by Dr. Hunter, the Director-Geneial 
of Statistics to the Government of India, the evidence is 
not sufficient to establish either any periodicity or a 
correspondence such as Dr Hunter points out. The 
conectness or incoireetncss of Gen. Strachey's views will, 
it is evident, materially influence the line of action taken 
by the Government in dealing with the disastrous famines 
consequent on the recurring droughts of Southern India 
The criterion of periodicity brought forward by Gen 
SLraciity will appear from what follows The mean 
rainfall at Madras for the sixty-four years is 48 5 1 inches , 
if we take the difference between this mean and the rain¬ 
fall of each individual year, and average the results, we 
obtain J2'4o inches as the arithmetical mean of the sixty- 
four differences If we now partition the sixty-four years’ 
rainfall into six sun spot eyries of eleven years each, and 
take the difference between each individual year’s rainfall 
and the mean of that term of the sun-spot cycle in which 
that year's rainfall stands, and then average these sixty- 
four new differences, we obtain 1120 inches as the 
arithmetical mean Since 1240 inches, the mean differ¬ 
ence of the individual observations from the mean of Lhc 
whole senes, is, by the latter process, only reduced to 
1120 inches, or about 10 per cent, Gen Strachey 
concludes that the supposed law of variation obtained 
from the means of the six eleven-year rycles haidly gives 1 
a closer approximation to the actual observations than is 
got by taking the simple arithmetical mean as the most 
probable value for any year , and that the evidence, there¬ 
fore, is not sufficient to establish any periodicity in the 
rainfall of Madras, or any correspondence between it and 
sun-spots. 

In illustration of his meaning Gen Strachey applies 
his criterion of periodicity to the diurnal barometric 
oscillations at Madias, in which a well-ascertained period¬ 
icity exists The result of the calculation is that the 
mean difference of all the individual observations from 
the mean of Lhc whole series is 30, whereas the mean 
of the differences between the two-hourly individual 
observations and the averages of the same hours is 
reduced to 7, thus indicating, it is added, the distinct 
presence of a periodicity 

In concluding against the presence of any penodiciLy 
in the rainfall of Madras, Gen, SLrachey makes these two 
assumptions —(1) If there be a periodicity in the rain¬ 
fall of ibis pirt of India, it would be made appment by 
applying his criterion of periodicity to the observations ; 
and (2) the difference between Lhc two arithmetical means 
calculated as above must exceed at least 10 per cent 

The diurnal baiomctric oscillation at Madras is so 
regular a phenomenon that it was scaicely worth while 
to make the calculations, since one could have made a 
close approximation to the averages 30 and 7 by a simple 
inspection of the figures. Further, this periodicity which 
has been selected is altogether inappropriate to the sub¬ 
ject in hand, as no one could possibly imagine for a 
moment that any periodicity which might characterise 
the rainfall of Madias would exhibit an approach to such 
regularity of occurrence as chaiactenses the curve of the 
diurnal oscillation of the barometer at that place. The 
periodicities which suit the subject before us are such as 
are presented hy the curves of the diurnal barometue 
oscillation in the British Islands 

Let us then apply Gen. Sirachey’s true criterion of 
periodicity in the examination of such a curve, taking for 
ourtximple the barometric observations at Valencia for 
Lhe month of December, 1876, as published in the Hourly 
Reading r at their seven observatories, by the Meteoro¬ 
logical Committee for that month. The examination will 
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at the same time test the value of this new criterion as an 
implement of scientific research. 

The mean of the whole 744 observations is 29 256 inches. 
The differences of the individual 744 observations from 
29 256 inches give an arithmetical mean difference ofo 3372 
inch and the differences between each of the individual 744 
observations and the means of iheir respective hours give 
an arithmetical mean difference of o 3369 inch Looking at 
the individual hours the largest differences arc o 3434 inch 
and o 3413 inch at iopm, and o 3444 inch and o 3459inch 
at 6 A M. Thus the difference of these two arithmetic 
means is only o 0003 inch, and the largest difference for 
any hour amounts only to 00021 inch 

Now Gen Strachey concluded against the presence of 
a periodicity in the rainfall of Madras on the ground that 
the two arithmetical means differed only 10 per cent from 
each other It follows ri fortiou , if this new criterion is 
of any value, that the presence of a periodicity in the 
diurnal barometue oscillation at Valencia during December 
last be concluded against, inasmuch a^ the difference 
between the two arithmetical means is only per cent, 
and not rising quite to 1 per cent for any of the 
twenty-four hours. 

'I he averages for the month, however, show in an 
unmistakable manner the presence of such a periodicity 
The mean pressure there fell to 29 245 inches the morning 
minimum at 7 \ M , rose to 29 263 inches the morning 
maximum at ham, fell to 29 238 inches the afternoon 
minimum at 3 r M , and rose to 29 273 inches the after 
noon maximum at joi’M, Lhe time of occurrence of these 
phases of the cuive diffenng no more than an hour from 
the mean periods for Valencia at this season of the year. 
The periodicity is, as stated, a well-marked one, the 
sum of the diurnal oscillations amounting to o 106 inch, 
being three-fifths oF the sum or these oscillations for 
Madras which average for December o 174 inch We 
do not require to remind our readers that thi phenomena 
of the diurnal oscillations of the barometer take their 
place among the most uni/en.ally nccepud and best 
established periodicities of science 

In the concluding paragraph of his paper Gen Stiachey 
apparently applies another cnterion Lo the Madias rain¬ 
fall, which consists in the comparison of the successive 
combination of the observations, beginning with one 
elevcn-yeai cycle, and then combining tuo cycles, and so 
on, till the whole six cycles were united lhe icsult 
arrived at by this treatment ol the figures, is that Lhe suc¬ 
cessive means ol the differences between the mean rainfall 
for the combined cycles and the mean for the several 
years of the cycle when combined, show no appreciable 
periodicity. 

With reference to this mode of testing the queslion, it 
may be enough to say that evtn were the n*Milt of such 
an examination as adverse .13 possible, it could not be 
used as a conclusive argument againd the existence of 
periodicity, for the very plain ieason that we are investigat¬ 
ing a periudiciLy for which only six terms or separate c) c les 
are available, and in these rycles the non-periodical 
elements bulk largely But the following table, referring 
to the portion of the diurnal barometric cur\ e between the 
mornmg and evening minima at Valencia for December 


last will illustrate the point 
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The observations of the third will be seen to follow, 
though somewhat roughly, this portion of the curve for 
the month. The means of the third and fourth show a 
greater divergence from the monthly curve, and so on 
through the combinations, each successive combination 
showing instead of a continued approximation to, a con¬ 
tinually increasing divergence from, the mean hourly 
variation of the month It is this consideration, to which 
Gen. Slrachey does not appear to have given due weight 
m his paper, which has led Meldrum and others in their 
investigation of periodicities of the rainfall and tempe¬ 
rature, to extend their inquiries not only over lengthened 
intervals of time, but also over as wide areas as possible. 

It may be added, lhat this new criterion of a periodicity 
enunciated and applied by Gen. Strachey at a meeting of 
the Royal Society in May last would, were it accepted, 
equally sweep from our view scores of periodicities now 
everywhere accepted, and effectually foreclose inquiry in 
many fields of research in which science is certain to reap 
brilliant results, namely, in Lhose departments of research 
in which the non-periodical arc very largely in excess of 
the periodical vanations, of which meteorology may be 
regarded as presenting the most numerous and best 
illustrations 


GEOLOGICAL NOTES 

German Gfot.oc.ical Survi-ys—(i) Austria —The 
programme of the Austrian Geological Survey for this 
year shows that the work is advancing, as it has been 
doing for some time past, mainly in two directions, one 
ljing on the extreme cast, the other on the far west of 
the empire. In the Tyrol two sections or parties are in 
the field , one of these, under Dr Stache, and Mr F. 
Teller, is investigating the crystalline masses of the 
Cential Alps along both sides of the Vmtschgau , the 
other, under Dr E v. Mojsisovics and Messrs M. Vacuk 
and A. UiLLner, is engaged among the sedimentary 
formations between Botsen and the Venetian frontier On 
the other side of the empire, in Eastern Galicia, Bergrath 
C. M. Paul and Messrs. Tietze and Lenz are busy 
among the Carpathians and thtir spurs to the south of 
Stamslawow The vice-director of tne Survey, Bergrath 
D Mur, will also this year publish Ins researches on the 
flora of the Carboniferous period The whole of the 
operations of the Survey arc controlled and directed by 
the able hands of Ritter von Hauer. 

(2) Province of Prussia.— Besides the national survey 
organised and paid by the government for the investiga¬ 
tion of the geological structure of the kingdom of Prussia, 
there is in progress under the auspices of the Physical- 
Economical Sot icly of Konigsberg a geological investi¬ 
gation of the Province of Piussia with the publication of 
a map on the vcalc of ; (i^ood It might scon at a first 
glance lhat this wide alluvial plain could hardly offer 
much oppoitumty for geological obseivations or for much 
variety ol colouring on the map. Dut by means of cartful 
examination of the surface and well-,inanged borings 
below it, much valuable information is being obtained 
regarding the structure and history of the alluvial, peaLy, 
and drift deposits of the Baltic plain of Prussia. The 
lively mteiest which has been raised on all sides by the 
undertaking has suggested the idea to publish yearly an 
account of the progress of the work with notices of the 
more interesting observations and discoveries, and such 
additional information from other investigators or fiom 
other countries as may throw light upon the geological 
history of the province Dr. Alfred Jcntsch has prepared 
the first Jahresbiruht , which appears in the Transaction r 
of the Physical-Economical Society, After a brief account 
of the preparation of the map, and of the various boring 
operations he gives an interesting resit ml of the geology 
and physical geography of East Prussia, including the 
variations of water-level in the Vistula and Pregel, the 


peat-mosses, marls, alluvial clays, drifts, brown-coal, and 
amber-deposits, with the cretaceous, Jurassic, and 
palaeozoic rocks made known by boring explorations. 

Geological Survey of Newfoundland.— Mr. 
Murray has published a second edition of the Index 
Geological Map of Newfoundland on the scale of twenty- 
five miles to an inch, It is of course brought up to date, 
and exhibits with great clearness the distubution of the 
various rocks of the colony The remarkable serpentines, 
slates, and metamorphic rocks overlying the sandstones of 
Lhe Quebec group on the west tide of the island, are 
so inserted as to snow distinctly their unconformablc rela¬ 
tions to the rocks below them, Four sections are likewise 
placed upon the map for lhe explanation of the geological 
structure of different regions The map, mregard to execu¬ 
tion, is all that could be desired, considering its small scale 
and provisional character. Mr, Murray's Report for 1876 
has just been issued. The ice which hugged the coasts so 
late last year prevented a start being made until the end 
of June Durmg the few months available for explora¬ 
tion, Mr. Murray and Mr Howlcy succeeded in mapping 
some poitions of the interior about the Gander and 
Gambo rivers As usual the routes lay along the river- 
courses where almost the only geological observations can 
be made, the intervening country being covered with 
swamps or forests. 1 he Report shows that considerable 
areas of good agricultural land lie in the interior, and that 
while large masses of valuable timber exist they need to 
be guarded against the ignorant and wanton operations 
of lumber-men 


CHEMICAL NOTES 


New Chromium and Manganfse Compounds.— 
Some new compounds of chromium and manganese have 
lately been prepared and examined by Mr J B Ilannay, 
who has communicated a paper on the subject lo the 
Glasgow Philosophical Society On examining any 
general list of carbon compounds it is to be remarked 
that, however complicalcd their structure, they are not as 
a rule decomposed by water , on the other hand complex 
compounds of other elements are as a rule decomposed 
by Lhis substance into two or more simpler compounds. 
Mr. IGnnay was therefore induced to examine whether 
carbon is or is not the only element capable of forming 
series of bodies of complicated structure, and whether 
Lhe existence of water on this earth is the reason of our 
not having complex bodies with oLher elements Lhan 
carbon for their basis The plan adopted was to take 
some complicated substance (containing no cai bon) which 
is decomposed by water, find a solvent for it, and act on 
it with other reagents out of contact of air and mois¬ 
ture The substance used was oxychlond of chromium, 
(CrO^Ck), and Lhe solvents employed, carbon disulphide 
and carbon tetrachloride Mr. Hannay has devised an 
apparatus which allows of the substance being precipi¬ 
tated, filtered, washed, dried, and weighed off for analysis 
without coming in contact with air or moisture, The 
following is a list of the chromium compounds prepared 
by him — 


Cr 2 Cl 4 SO a 

Cr 2 Cl 4 SO a 

OjjCkhrjj 

Cr a Cl 4 SjO a 

Cr D Cl fl S 

Cr B CJ 4 Hr M S, 

CqUjl'ji 


Cr 4 Glf|b a . 
Cr 4 C] fl S 3 0 4 
CrjCIflSjOu}. 
CiClyS. ll a O 
CrCl a S a . 

CtCIgPhO 

Ci-jUbI'jO,, 

Cr a C]uP 4 Q, 


Cr 8 CJ n l\Br fl O a 

CraCkP/HHaO) 

Cr a C) fl P 4 

CrjCkm. 

0 , 0 , PBr 

(Cr,Cl fl P) 2 G. 

U a U fl P. 


Mr, Hannay has prepared some analogous manganese 
compounds, but the analyses of these have not as yet 
been finished. 


Complex Inorganic Acids— Dr. W. Gibbs has 
lately obtained a series of new inorganic acids formed 
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on the type of the silico-lungstic acids obtained by 
Marignac The new senes of salts contain platinum 
instead of silicon, and the salt loWOjPtO^NajO 
25 H a O has been obtained by boiling platinic hydrate 
Pt(OIi) i with acid rodic tungstate. Two metameric 
sodium salts have been obtained, one of an olive-green 
rolour, the other honey yellow with an adamantine lustre, 
The corresponding potassium and ammonium salts of 
this phtino-tungstic acid have also been obtained, but 
they belong to the yellow senes Mr Gibbs has not as 
yet obtained salts corresponding toMarignac’s twelve atom 
bilico-tungstates. Acid molybdate of sodium also dissolves 
Pt(OH)^, giving a green solution, which appears red 
when viewed in thick layeis ; the only salt of this senes 
studied, crystallises in amber tabular plates having the 
composition ioMG 3 PtO 4 Na O + 25^0. He is endea¬ 
vouring to generalise Lhc results by substituting other 
hydrates, such as Zn(OII) 4 , Ti(OH) 4 , Sn(OH) 4 , but has, 
as yet, in these cases not obtained very definite results 
lie is also engaged in examining the phospho-tungstic 
acids containing 2 oW 0 ;i obtained some time ago by 
Scheibler. 

A surrnsED nvw Metal “ Davium ”—'Ihe discovery 
of this new element is reported from St Petersburg by 
Scrjius Kern It was found by him in the residues of 
plaLinum ores after treatment to separate out the metals 
of the platinum group. The specific gravity of the metal 
is given as 9385 at 25 0 . The author supposes this new 
metal to occupy an intermediate position between molyb¬ 
denum and ruthenium, but very strong evidence will be 
necessary to confirm the existence ot a new metal belong¬ 
ing to the plaLinum group 

Eftel r or Pressure on Chfmiul Action —M. 
Berthelot, m a recent number of the Lull Lot Chan ., 
calls attention to the fact that some experiments lately 
made by Ouimice have ron finned a statement made by 
the former chemist some tunc a^o, that the evolution of 
hydrogen fiom hoc and lulphiniL acid is not arrested by 
pressuie. The experiments of Quincke show that when 
Lhese bodies arc brought in contact, the pressure of the 
hydrogen evolved rose in a few days from r$ to 10 atmo¬ 
spheres, and in a very much longer tune from 25 to 126 
atmospheres Berthelot thinks that these experiments, 
although not performed for this purpose, prove that 
chcmism is not modified, but only the nature and extent 
of the suifaces attacked The evolution of gas would 
thus go on indefinitely, not arrested, but only modified in 
rapidity 

Amount 01 Oxyc.in coniainfp in Sfa-watir at 
UJH'ERFNI Dltihs—A t a leccnt meeting of the Royal 
Society of Edinbuigh Mr J Y Buchanan communicated 
some lesults obtained from his experiments on the above 
subject during the cruise of the Challenger Mr Buchanan 
finds that at the suiface the amount of oxygen vanes 
between 33 and 35 per cent., the higher numbers having 
been observed in a water collected almost on the Antarctic 
circle , the smallest percentages have been obseivcd m 
the trade-wind districts. Tn bottom waters lhc absolute 
amount is greatest in Antarctic regions, diminishing 
generally Lowards the north. The oxygen percentage is 
greatest over 11 diatomaceous oozes,” and least over red 
clays containing peroxide of manganese, over “ blue 
muds ’ it is greater than over “ globigenna oozes,” In 
intermediate waters the remarkable fact was observed 
that the oxygen diminishes down to a depth of 300 fathoms, 
aL which point it attains a minimum, after which the 
amount increases. The following figures show the nature 
of Ibis phenomenon — 
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It is evident from these figures that between 30c and 400 
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fathoms there is a great consumption of oxygen g ung on, 
and, as it is difficult to conceive its being consumed 
otherwise than by living creature 1 ?, the conclusion may 
be drawn that animal life must be pailicularly abundant 
and active at this depth, or at least more abundant than 
at greater depth*, for, at less depths, there is more 
opportunity of renewal of the oxygen by reason both of 
the greater proximity to the surface and of the existence 
of vegetable life. This conclusion is borne out by the 
experiments of Mr Murray with the tow-net at inter¬ 
mediate depths, which go to prove the existence of 
abundance of animal life down to 400 fathoms, vegetable 
life never extending much below 100 fathoms Below 
400 fathoms life is sparingly met with 

OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

The Total Solar Eclipse 01 1605, Ocjojjfr 12.— 
It is known that Clavius attributed the ring of light which 
he observed round the moon during the eclipse of April 
9, 1567, about the time of greatest obscuration at Rome, 
to the circumstance of the sun’s disc not being entirely 
covered by our satellite, a narrow rim of light thereby 
remaining visible. As Prof Grant relates, in his 
11 History of Physical Astronomy,” Kepler maintained 
that the luminous ring seen by Clivius could not have 
been the margin of the solar disc, because lie found by 
calculation that the moon was at her mean distance from 
the earth, when her apparent diameter exceeds that of the 
sun, even in perigee ; and when a similar ring of light was 
remaiked round the moon during the eclipse of February 
25, 1598, and attributed to the same circumstance, Kepler 
again pointed out that such an explanation was inadmissible, 
the moon’s apparent diameter, on this occasion also, exceed¬ 
ing that of the sun. These opinions were expiessedby Kepler 
in his work “Ad Vitellionem Pnralipom< na," published in 
1604, and Prof. Grant remaiks th .L ,m eclipse in the 
following year strikingly confinned them. This n for*, tn 
the eclipse of October 12, 1605, ob c Li\ed at Naples, of 
which Kepler writes thus (/A Ltilla Lava in fntle 
Sirjifutariij p 116) “the whole bod) ot the sun was 
effectually covered foi a short Lime fhe suiface of the 
moon appeared quite black, but around it there shone a 
brilliant light of a reddish hue, and uniform breadth, 
which occupied a considerable part of the heavens.” We 
follow Prol. Grant’s translation of Lhis passage, which 
clenily pioves that the eclipse was total for a brief interval 
at Naples 

As the eclipse of 1605 first confirmed the accuracy of 
Kepler’s views, m opposition to those of Tycho Brahe', 
who disputed the possibility of a total eclipse of Lhe sun, 
it may not be without interest to examine the circum¬ 
stances of the phenomenon as it would be observed at 
Naples. For this purpose the same system of calculation 
adopted for other eclipses mentioned in thuj column, 15 
followed. The elements are 

G M.T. of Conjunction in R.A 1605, Out 12, at oh. 31m, 44s. 


R A 

Mo »n’s hourly motion in K A 
Sun's ,, h 11 

Moon's declination 
Sun’s 

Moon’s hourly motion in decl 
Sun's 1, ,, ,, 

Moon’s horizontal parallax 
Sun’s ,, „ 

Moon b true semi-diameter 
Sun’s f , ,, 


197 T4 5 10 
35 37 » 

2 19 1 

fi 40 27 9 S. 

7 1 1 3 - 5 s - 
10 50 2 
o 56 4 S 
59 21 2 
S 9 
16 10 4 
16 3 9 


r Ilie eclipse would iheicfore be cential with the sun on 
the meridian in long. n° 18' \V and 1 at 52° 26' N,, and 
the following would also be points upon ihe central 


line 


Cong iy n y' h , lat. 39° 32', and long 14 0 z^E., lat 40° 4s' 
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Calculating directly for Naples we find — 

h m. b 

Totality began October 12 at 2 18 13 ) Mean time at 
P( ended ,, ,, 2 19 28 [ Naples. 

The duration of the total eclipse was im ios., which is in 
satisfactory agreement with the words of Kepler. The 
sun was at an altitude of 31°. 

The Binary Star a Centauri.—A s far as can be 
judged from a projection of the measures published to the 
present time, it appears probable that the nearest real 
approach of the components in this binary is already 
passed, but that they will continue to apparently close-in 
until the angle is somewhere about no 0 , when their 
distance may have diminished to t|". We can only 
continue to urge upon southern observers the great im¬ 
portance of frequent measures of this object for some 
years to coinej with all the precision that Lhc case will 
admit of, that a problem of the highest interest in 
celestial mechanics may be fully investigated. 

MiRA CkTi.—This variable star is now close upon the 
epoch of minimum, as calculated from Argelander's 
formula of sines, and observations so far are much 
fewer in number near this part of the light curve than 
about the maximum. The gradual ascent to the next 
maximum may be favourably watched in the present 
year ; the date by the formula is November 10, 1877. 

I 3 ’Arre&i j S Comei —Hy M. Coggia’s observation at 
Marseilles on Lhe morning of the 10th mst., it appears 
that M Leveau's ephemens gives the position of the 
comet within about 3'. Subjoined are the calculated 
places for Fans noon, during the next period of absence 


of moonlight — 

Right 
Ascension 
h m 1 

Narlh Tolar 

Distance 

n 1 

Distance from 
the Eiulh 

August 8 

3 57 55 

«3 45 0 

i 559 

,, 10 

4 1 12 

8153 2 

1 S 55 

I 1 

4 4 43 

84 20 

1 55 i 

14 

4 8 7 

84 11 4 

1 547 

». 16 

4 M 24 

84 21 4 

* 543 

n 

4 '4 35 

84 J 2 Q 

1 53« 

,, 20 

4 17 jS 

84 43 2 

1'533 

>1 22 

4 20 i4 

84 54 9 

1-529 


This comet has not yet been observed under its most 
favourable situation with respect to the earth. When 
the perihelion passage occurs early in August, it may 
approach our globe within o 3 of the earth's mean dis¬ 
tance from the sun, but, so far, has not been seen within 
a distance of about o S At the next return at the begin¬ 
ning of 1884, observatirns will probably be difficult, but 
in 1890, when the perihelion passage (as well as can be 
foreseen without lhc calculation of planetary perturba¬ 
tions) 15 likely to fall in the lalter part of August or in 
September, the comet’s track in the heavens will be a 
favourable one. 

NOTES 

The annual meeting of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers 
opened on Tuesday at Bristol. Mr. T. Ilawksley, C E,, in his 
opening address, said it was the duty of the government to adopt 
such timely measures as would secure to us the paths of the 
ocean for our food inwards and our manufactures outwards. lie 
deprecated Lhe building of enormous and unwieldy floating 
castles, and advocated Lhe construction of a fleet of swiff, light, 
well-engined ships, equally capable of sailing or steaming. He 
thought the extreme action of some of the working classes the 
cause of Fngland’s trades going ’abroad There was a conver- 
saaone in the evening, 

A RKMARKaiile case relating to manufacture and transport 
of explosives has just been the subject of an inquiry before the 
Wreck Commissioner. The facts are briefly these .—The pas¬ 
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senger sailing ship Great Queensland left London for Melbourne 
on the 5th of August last. After the 12th, when she was 
spoken at sea, she was'never seen, but some wreckage from 
her was washed ashore the same month on the south coast of 
England. She had taken on board some thirty-four tons of 
gunpowder, including two tons of the "Patent Safety Blasting 
Powder 11 (a compound made in North Wales by treating wood 
pulp with acid, and stated to have five limes the strength of 
ordinary gunpowder i) There was also a large quantity of deto¬ 
nators and percussion caps. The stowage seems not to have 
been up to the mark , still the Commissioner regards it as 
having been fairly safe, but for the (hunger of spontaneous 
ignition of the patent powder, to which the facta appa¬ 
rently point as the probable cause of the disaster The 
evidence bearing on the manufacture of the compound is 
not a little surprising. In 1875, the manager in charge of the 
process was a Mr. Hunt, describing himself as "an engineer, 
but no chemist ” The powder he turned out seems to have 
been dangerously impure, and some of it having come into the 
hands of a Government Inspector was found so bad that a regular 
visit was made to Lhe Company's works. Eight samples were 
analysed and pronounced impure and dangerous, Mr Hunt 
was displaced His successor, a Mr Thistleton, made an 
attempt, at the directors' request, to re-dip the powder left by 
Mr. Hunt ; but the smoke became Intolerable, and at 110 deg. 
the sides smouldered into fire and dirtied everything about, while 
the heat broke the windows and charred the woodwork He 
accordingly suggested that the only way was to dip it in potash 
solution The process of remaking was going on m lhe early 
months of last year, and it was a portion of this remade impure 
powder of Mr. Hunt which was shipped on the Great Queensland. 
A few days after she sailed news came of an explosion at the 
Patent Gunpowder Works, and Major Mojendic, having examined 
a cartridge found on the works after this, wrote that “ accident 
is hardly the term to apply " to what happened The conclusion 
of the Wreck Commissioner, then, is thaL the same event hap¬ 
pened at sea and caused the disappearance of the ship The 
facts speak for themselves. The Lase is evidently one of gross 
mismanagement based on an ignorance which might be laugh¬ 
able, though not excusable, in people employed in mixing tea 
and coffee, but shameful m the direction of a company for 
making an explosive Considering the scientific knowledge 
imperative in making and handling our modern explosive*, 
the appointment of Lhe one manager who was “no chemist,” 
and of the other who was bo good a chemist (from the Royal 
I’olytechnic) as to proceed to re-dtp Hunt’s material r n onfet to 
makt it stronger, at the requesL of his directors, and was only 
warned off when this compound nearly blew him into the 
air, calls loudly for explanation. It is important that the 
whole responsibility involved in this disgraceful case be fully 
elucidated by further inquiry 

Wf regret to announce the death of Prof, Adolph Erman, the 
well-known physicist, which occurred In Berlin, July 131b He 
was born in Berlin, 1806, and after completing a broad range of 
scientific study, devoted himself to physics, following in the path 
of bis father, who was then professor of that branch in the Berlin 
University. In 1828 be joined the Norwegian expedition sent 
out to Siberia to investigate the phenomena of terrestrial mag¬ 
netism. Hu own researches were earned out far beyond the 
confined limits of the expedition, and after thoroughly examin¬ 
ing the hitherto almost unknown volcanoes of Kamtachatka, he 
terminated his journey by completing the circuit of the world in 
a Russian frigate The nch store of magnetic observations made 
during the entire tour were gathered together into a work of two 
volumes. In 1834 Erman was appointed Professor of Physics 
at Berlin, a post which he continued to occupy up to the time of 
his death From 1841-1866, he edited the A re Aw furwissen - 
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schafthche Kunde von Russia nd t a periodical issued at the 
expense of the Russian Government and designed to keep Lhe 
world at large informed of the progress of scientific research in 
Russia. His investigations, extending into nearly every branch 
of the natural sciences, appeared chiefly in Poggnidotjps An- 
nalen and the Astrononusche Nachnchien . The most valuable 
are his researches on terrestrial magnetism In connection with 
H Petersen he calculated the constants for Gauss’s theory of 
terrestrial magnetism, based on his own multitudinous obser¬ 
vations. A most valuable contribution to Gauss’s theory is also 
to be found in his work on the magnetic phenomena of the year 
1829, which includes a complete study of secular changes based 
on all then made observations. An equally exhaustive work on 
the magnetic phenomena of 1860, was left uncompleted at his 
death. In 1874 Prof Erman was. elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society. 


Students’ Association speaks favourably of its position and pros¬ 
pects, as does also the Report ami Proceedings of the Manchester 
Field Naturalists and Archaeologists’ Society in the case of that 
Society —Tlie Cardiff Naturalists’ Society is a large one and 
its thick Report and Transactions for 1876 contains several good 
papers.— Other Reports or Proceedings received are from the 
Bath Natural History Society, the Miners' Association of Corn¬ 
wall and Devon, the South London Microscopical and Natural 
History Club, the Croydon Microscopical Club, the East Kent 
Natural History Society, the Geological and Polytechnic Society 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire, the Torquay Natural History 
SocieLy, the Brighton and Sussex Natural History Society, 
Quekett Microscopical Club, and the York School Natural 
History, Literary, and Polytechnic Society. Of one or two of 
the papers in the Natural History Transactions of Northumber¬ 
land and Durham we hope soon Lu give a detailed notice 


With the view of extending the rudimcntaiy teaching of 
physiology and Lhe laws of health in elementary school*, lhe 
National Health Society has placed at the disposal of lhe School 
Board for London, in addiLion to a sum of tool, offered pre¬ 
viously, a further amount of 25/ annually for four year®, to be 
given in premiums to those teachers and children who pa=s the 
best examinations in these subjects 

Since the institution Of the Morgue in Pan?, unidentified 
bodies have, it is known, been exposed, unclad, on stone slabs 
It lias now been decided (we learn from the Revue bcnn/i/ique) 
that Lhe dead shall be placed before Lhe eyes of Lhe public just 
as they have been found, with the proper exception of tho s c who 
bear on any part of their body a maik which may facilitate 
recognition It is anticipated that this measure will increase by 
a third the number of identifications at the Morgue —A course 
of lectures on legal medicine at the Morgue will be commenced 
in November This practice lus been discontinued for the last 
fifteen years 

Tiie Helvetic Society of Natural Sciences U to hold its 
annual congress at Bex, canton de Vaud, on August 20, 21, 
and 22 

The intention is known to have been long cherished to erect 
a monument in Stockholm to Linnaeu*, and a sum of 45,000 
crowns has been collected for the purpose There have him Lw o 
proposals, and to carry out the smaller of these the sum ju^t named 
would be sufficient Hut since the conviction has of hte gradually 
gained strength that Lhe j-Latue should bj r&ucd on the so called 
11 Flora’s Bakke” (Flora's Hill), m the Ilop Garden, a desire 
has also grown to realise the larger proposal, according to which 
Linnreus would appear surrounded by four allegorical figures 
representing the four sciences to which he devoted himstU, viz , 
Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Medicine. On the under¬ 
standing that the commune will supply the necessary incans for 
the pedestal and for erection of the momm ent, a sum of 30,000 
crowns was still required to give effect to Lhe larger *chcme, and 
a subscription list has lately been started by llnrly influential 
citizens of the Swedish capital with thk object. These thirty 
have together subscribed 15,000 crowns, and it may be antici- 
pated that Lhe remaining 15,000 will ere long be forthcoming. 

We have recently received a Urge number of reports of local 
societies, several of them containing papers of more than local 
interest, but to which we can refer only in the briefest possible 
way. The Noifolk and Norwich Naturalists’ Society is murm- 
cally and financially stronger than at any previous period. 
Among the twelve papers published m its Transactions is one by 
Prof. Newton, giving an intei etling account of Lhe naturalisation 
of the Edible Frog (Rana tsculenfa) in Norfolk. Mr. Randall 
Johnson contributes an approximate liV of the extinct mammalia 
of Norfolk.—The Annual Report of the Manchester Scientific 


The heat conductivity of hardened caoutchouc has been 
reccnlly determined by Prof Stefan, of Vienna. VViLli six plates 
of equal thickness a parallelepipedal vessel was formed, and 
arranged as an air thermometer. The apparatus having acquired 
Lhe tcmpualure of a regularly-tempered room, it was inserted 
quickly in a vessel of broken ice , Lhe time of m r eriion f and the 
position of the mercury in lhe mam meter immediately observed, 
and then the limes noted at which the mercury reached par¬ 
ticular heights The thermomr Inc conductivity was found about 


o oco 92 h L 


T iking the specific heat of unit mass of vulcanised 


caoutchouc —023, and Lhe specific gravity - 1 22, it follows 
that Lhe thermal conductivity = o 0002G 


Tiie American expedition round Lhe world, recently organised 
by Mr. Woodruff, of Indianapolis, Is to start in October, and 
continue two years Among the naturalist that have been 
engaged are Prof Burt G Wilder, of Cornel) University, Dr. 
W, G. Farlow, Prof Jenney, of M'diigqii L in verity, Trol 
Sidney/. Smith, of Yale College, P10F S, C Russell, of Lhe 
School of Mine*, Columbia College, C, Halt Miriiam, and Dr. 
J U Kidder, U S N lhe number of students is limited to 
eighty The whede expense to each student is ^5,000 

Ar the last session of lhe Berlin Photographic Society a 
report was presented on the extent of photography in Germany 
from which we glean some interesting statistic* In the German 
Fmpire there are 3,000 photographers, who require each on an 
avenge 3 lb* of nitrate of silver ar t a ally Austria, poa cssei 
the l imc number of photographers, but the average annua 
consumption of mtnle of silver is but I lb Geimany manu¬ 
factures 20,coo reams of albumin isid j aper annually, of whidi 
but l,ooo are for home use. 40.000,roo cartr s-de-visitc were 
prepared in Germany during 1S7O 


Thf Italian Committee for lhe exploration of Africa held its 
first cession m June at '1 unn, under the presidency of the Crown 
Prince. It was decided to co-operate vigorously w ilh the 
International Committee, The Italian Commit ke will devote 
its energies at first to the establishment and maintenance of a 
station at Shoo, where the Marches Antmori is at present, 
regarding this as one of the most deniable po-uLions from wdiich 
to send out expeditions into the interior of Afuca. 

Tiie ScolU&h Meteorological Society hoMs its half-yearly 
general meeting in Edinburgh to day. The business includes 
reports by Mr Buchan on the temperature of Lhe sea at Peter¬ 
head, and oil the relations of the herring fishery to meteorology, 
for the four jears 1S73-76 


The first number of Prof. Hoppe-Sejler's new quarterly 
journal, the Zcitschnft fur physiologi*the Chttnie has appeared 
It contams valuable papers on the process of urea-formation 
in animal bodies, and the influence of ammonia salts on this 
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(Silkouski), --On arom.ViL substances in Llie animal bod), and 
determination of sulphuric acid in urine (Baumann) —On 
animal and plant albuminous bodies (Weyl) —On Iactosuna 
(Uofmci'iter) , and on the physiology of lactic acid (Spiro) 
The |ournal is a decided acquisition to scientific literature 

Wk have received the programme of excursions of the 
Manchester Field Naturalists’ and Archaeologists’ Society for 
July to October The seven excursions arranged (for Saturdays) 
appeal to lie of a varied and inteieshng character. 

Tiic additions to the Zoological Society's Gardena during the 
past week include an Fgyptiau Gazelle (1 Gazella donas) from 
North Africa, presented by Mr 11 B Benson , a Malbrouck 
Monkey ( Certofith\cits tynosums) from West Africa, presented 
by Mrs Kscott f a Euraieisterk Canama {L/iunga butmetsUn), 
a llnzilian StilL Plover {Iliniantopiis branlunsu) from Buenos 
Ayres, two BI auk Swans (Cy^nm atiatus) from AuVralia, two 
Piping Guans (Tipilc cumanwu) from Balna, an Urumutum 
Curassow (A Tothoira\ iiriunu'uni) fiom llra/il, deposited, a 
Wapiti Deer {C&vus canadtmu), an Indian Muntjac (Ccrvulus 
in nn'}tu) bo in in the G aniens 

ASTRONOMICAL YM TOLLS M OF THE EAST 1 

Mil 1 , two ‘•tir*. which in the book of Job are connected 
wuhOuon, and to which the Indian C)non-lrgcnd referred, 
are connected willi the two red stars or Uuhnu of Indian 
tiaditions It is shown that these Lwo fixed stars, observed as 
t unlLinpuraneuiisSly rising and H'bmg on the horizon, formed the 
unchangeable alarLing points for legulatmg the lunations, and that 
liny thus brought about 111 Course of time an absolute correct 
dnonology The early discovery of equinoctial piecession led 
to Lhe subslitulion of these lixed stars by the changeable 
equinoctial points, till Copernicus, by separating the latter from 
the solar palh, re-established the correct measurement of time 
by referring the solar motion Lo fixed stars The determining 
single star,, later, constellations neuedlu the equinoctical points, 
to which funnel, both Chinese and Persian, LradiLions refer, 
became die symbol oi the order manifested by the heavenly 
bo Iils, which cosmic il order was attributed to the Dtity The 
symbol of the two cherubs or kirubs, Lliat is “bulls/’in ihe 
language of cuneiform insci iptions, are shown to have referred 
to the libiug and setting of Lhe constellation of Taurus, which 
I cing called Kirub at its rising, was called Seraph, or Ser-Apis, 
Irerally, “ the giave of the hull, 11 at its setting Tlie Pleiades 
111 the neck ol Taurus s/and in the same relation to Lius 
euiisLellation as the god Sebaol, the god of the Sheba-ut, or 
seven stms, the Sibul of the Babylonians to the Cherub. The 
symbol of the chariot of Lhe (_ licrubim, and of Jehovah ruling on 
the Cherub, as the Pleiades may be said to be ruling on Taurus, 
aie Lhus astionomically explained, and connected with the 
representations of Ormuzd ruling on the winged hull, as also 
with similar Mithraic representations. The fortnightly period 
of the Hebrews, from the new moon to the full moon, in 
connection with Lhe precessional cycle of seventy-two year*, 
probably known to the Hebrews, is shown Lo have formed the 
basis of the (hins-Typhon legend, which was fully developed 
before the commencement of Lgyptian history The fourteen 
divisions of the litanies of Thot, the god riding on the moon, 
and whose secret number was seventy-two, are explained by 
reference to fourteen moon-stations of the lunar zodiac, the 
hidden Mazzaroth or mansions of the moon in the book of Job, 
and lo tiic precessional cycle of seventy-two years, with which 
ran be connected Lhe solar year and the Phccnix period of Lhe 
Egyptians, the Saros of the Babylonians, and the Mosaic period 
of one day like a thousand years, as well as several other 
Babylonian period*,, also the number of the sons of Japhet, and 
Lhe genealogies in Luke from Seth to Joseph, the husband of 
Mary When the solar zodiac had taken the place of the lunar 
zodiac, when Lhe two determining fixed stars had been replaced 
by Lhe changeable equinoctical points, and the commencement 
of spring and uf autumn became the fundamental symbol of ail 
religion*, ihe ii1l.i 1 heroes of light 'were connected with 'he 
spimg-cqiunox, at first in Taurus, and the ideal heroes of 

1 Absiract of paper rtad .it lhe Society of Bibhc.il Archeology, ‘‘On 
A s Iron u mi cal Symbolism oT the I'. »st, as transmitted by Hebrews and 
Christians,” by M Ernest tie Bunsen 


darkness with Lhe autumn-equinox, at first in Scorpio, close to 
which is the cons Lei lation of Lhe Serpent Thus to Ormuzd, 
Indra, Osins, Dionysos and Apollos, were respectively opposed 
the serpent deities Ahriman, Ain, Typhon, the Titans and 
Python. So ako Lhe Messiah, "The Sun of Righteousness,’ 1 
and ** the day-spring from on high,” was opposed by Satan, 
literally lhe antagonist, “the old serpent’* the devil The 
transition fiom the sacrifice of bulla to the sacrifice of lambs, 
and lhe vicarious and sin-removmg character of Lhcae sacrifices 
m nre- Ahrahamic Limes, is shown to have been connected with, 
ana probably to have been caused by equinoctial precession, by 
Aries having taken the place of Taurus Some of the mysteries 
of the Great Pyramid are explained by Laslcin astronomical 
symbolism anil the two passages pointing north and south are 
shown probably to have referred to the approximative^ contem¬ 
poraneous midmghtly culminations of Aldebaran and Antares at 
lhe autumn equinox, as observable at places in Lhe latitude of 
tin GreaL Pyramid, and likewise m the latitudes of Baclria and 
Northern India, during a period of about 150 years, within 
which the year 3300 n c falls The fact that Chinese, Indians, 
and Arabians a l a remote period, counted twenty-eight moon 
stations, but that there is nowhere a trace of twenty-nine 
mansions of Lhe moon, is submitted as possibly implying a date 
for the earliest astronomical observations of Lhe Last transmitted 
to us, at a time when the lunar month, now having a duration of 
abouL twenty-nine and a half days have only twenty-eight days, 
or 1 athcr, not yet twenty nine As the mein motion of the moon 
is the same 111 long periods, this period of twenty-mne days 
would have probably commenced about 600,000 years ago, if 
Lhe retardation of the earth’s lotatory motion, by winch alone 
the prolongation of the lunar month seems to be explainable, 
really does amount to twenty-two seconds in a century, as now 
asserted by high authorities 


THE NORWEGIAN EXPEDITION TO THE 
NORTH SEA 

L'ROM a letter by Prof G O Sars, in the Christiania 
^ Da^bhidet f dated Bodo, June 24, va e make the following 
quotations with reference to lhe progress of the Norwegian 
expedition which left Bergen on June II — 

“ On the ifiLh of June we had arrived sufficiently far northward 
to commence our i.ibuiirs, and soundiug-iines, thermometer?, 
dredges, and trawhng-nets aa eie at once called into use Since 
then Lhe work lias been pursued unremittingly, despite stormy 
weather, and we have every reason Lo be satisfied with Lhe results 
so far The hilherto-unknown conLour of lhe sea's bottom 
between Foiden fiord and the Lofoten Islands is now so clearly 
ascertained by means of our transverse section, that we can map 
out to the north wiLh a certain degree of precision the curve of 
the extended harrier, which keeps back Lhe cold water coming 
from the depths of the Polar Sea, We have found Lhe curve 
somewhat different from our expectations, especially in the 
neighbourhood of the Lofolen The soundings appear lo 
indicate the presence of a remarkable indentation, similar to the 
one on the southern part of the coast, and we have found a 
precipitous slope of the sandbank resembling that of the wlII- 
known “Storcg” near Aalesund It is evident that we have 
encountered here a most important submarine conformation The 
consideration of its effect on our sea-fisheries will be delayed until 
more detailed surveys have been earned out In the course ol our 
soundings on the way to Bodo, we Were able by means of the 
improved Ncgretti-Zambra thermometer to establish beyond the 
range of doubt the presence or a layer of warm Avater below a 
layer of cold water of considerable depth. 

“ Our zoological acquisitions have been highly satisfactory, 
especially those in the culd zone. We have added several species 
to Lhe list of the previous expedition , amongst them some 
hitherto detected in the Polar Sea only and others entirely new. 

11 The voyage will be pursued to Rost, where seveial days will 
be spent in magnetic observations, and in gathering zoological 
spec.men^ The latter promise to be of value on account of the 
zoographical interest of the locality, which has as yet been left 
unvisited The section from Rost will be followed carefully in 
order to determine with certainty the expected bend in the land- 
bank The progress of our expedition shows us more and more 
the fundamental importance of an accurate knowledge of the 
physical nature of the North Sea, not only for Norway, but also 
for the solution of the geneial questions with regard to Lhe 
physical and biological conditions of the ocean in general." 
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UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Berlin. —No small degree of excitement has been caused in 
lhe university circles of Germany by the expulsion of a Pnvat- 
docent, Dr Duhring, from the University of Berlin, not only on 
account of the great rarity of the occurrence, but on account of the 
circumstances leading to the act. Dr. Duhring, who has suffered 
from blindness since the commencement of his pedagogic duties 
m 1865, lias developed, notwithstanding, a remarkable degree of 
mental activity in a variety of directions, issuing woiks on 
political economy, metaphysics, mathematical physics, like , and 
attracting a numerous auditmy by the radical and unfettered 
character of his uttcranrcs on these subjects. His unsparing 
denunciation of the more shadowy side of German universities 
the system practically in vogue with regard to the appointment 
of professors, &c , has induced a somewhat wide-spread feeling of 
bitterness towards him, winch has led to an accusation Indore 
the university based on the unmeasured personal criticism of Ins 
colleagues, especially Prof Helmholtz, in lately issued works 
The expulsion has led to the holding of meetings and issuing of 
addresses by the more radical portion of the students, who regard 
the section of the Prussian constitution, 11 die Wisscnschaft und 
lhre Lehre 1st frei ” as endangered ; and the whole affair has led 
to a thorough ventilation of the condition of the universities in 
the press of the empire 

Russia —The Russian Government expends 2,140,000 roubles 
(over 300,000/) on its seven universities, of which sum the 
Moscow University receives the most—425,000 roubles 
Salaries or German Promisors —From a recent state¬ 
ment with regard to the salaries in the Berlin University, we 
notice that the two well-known professors uf chemistry and 
physics receive each 1,500/ independent of tbe lecture receipts, 
while 900/ is the salary of a number of other leading professors 
These figures are, however, much above the corresponding ores 
of other German universities. 

S'lRAijSmmc; —According to an imperial order the University 
lcceives in the future the title “ Kaiser Wilhelms UmvcrsiLit 11 
The present attendance—658—shows for the first Lime since the 
ie-establishment of the University a decrease 111 the number of 
student**. The faculty embraces 106 professors and pnvat- 
docenten The large anatomical laboratory is approaching 
completion 

TijUINGEN —The present number of students in attendance 
on the University amounts to 1,103, the largesL number attained 
since its foundation. Kxtensive preparations are being made for 
the celebration 111 August of the 400th year of its existence 

ZURICH — The University has at present an attendance of 
J24, of which Lhe majority are in the medical faculty Of the 
seventeen female students fourLecn study medicine and three 
philosophy 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 

TlIE Qu rUrly you) nal of ATu roscoftc Science for J uly contains 
several articles of special interest First is the fourth part of 
Mr Archer’s rhuml of recent contributions to our knowledge of 
*'> rcsh-waler Khizopoda, 11 in which Loythium hyalmuntj 
Chlavudophrys stercorta , IHatonm patvnm t Urania paludosa , and 
Cyphodcna truncata aic described and figured —Fullowing is an 
abstract of Mr E C llaber’ 1 researches on the lymphatics and 
parenchyma of the thyroid gland of the dog, with Illustrations, 
published at length in the Philosophical Transactions —Dr 
Watney also, from the same Tram action r, gives, with a plate, 
an account of his study of the minute anatomy of the alimentary 
canal.—Dr. Angelo Andres describes and figures a new genus 
and species of Zoanthina Ala la (oderma'a (Pan cert a spoitgiosa) 
—Prof Franz Boll follows wiLh his 11 Contributions to the 
Physiology of Vision, and of tilt Sensation of Colour "—Mr A. 
Sangster has observations on the muscular coat of sweat glands, 
in which it is shown Lhat the epithelium of the gland rests directly 
upon the muscle surrounding it —Dr Klein contributes a paper 
on the minute anatomy of the omentum, describing certain bud- 
like structures occurring on the fenestrated portion, the method 
of production of the fenestrae, and some points in the formation 
of the blood-vessels —Mr. F. Darwin writes on the profusion 
of protoplasmic filaments from the glandular hairs on the 
leaves of the Common Teasel, in which he helps to develop 
the Important principles of the incipient steps in the formation 


of special organs —Mr. II, N. Moseley gives noLcs on the 
structure of several forms of Land Planarians, with a description 
of two new genera and several new species, and a list of all 
species at present known —Notes and memoranda conclude the 
number 

Bulletin of the Buffalo (N V ) Soin/y 0/ Natural Stiertccs, 1877 
Thu society has published a valuable list of the freshwater 
fishes of Ninth America by Mr D S. Jordan Mr M C. 
Cooke is contributing a similarly exhaustive list, wiLh references, 
of the hyphomyectous fungi oT the United StaLcs —An interesting 
paper by Mr F TS Dcllenbaugh gives some account of the so- 
calhd Puebla Indians of lhe Rocky Mountain region, also known 
as Shinumns They were rot really of Indian race, they 
seemed lo have died out in consci|uuicc of the incursions of lhe 
true Indian 1 - The name Moquis, by which seven of their 
villages are designated, signifies "the dying race" In their 
retreat before the enemy Limy occupied the most inaccessible 
retreats in tile cafiuns, built cblf houses, cultivated minute patches 
on the cliffs, lived in caves, ike They appear to have had 
considerable arlisHc skill, from the designs, and even pHillings, 
left on sandstone in the walls of houses, Ac The writer urges 
a careful exploration of all the exLant remains of these people, 
for Llicy are rapidly being destioyed by careless and ignorant 
setters 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London 

Meteorological Society, June 20—Mr. II S baton, 
M A , president, in the chair—Henry ITearder and Henry 
Law, M Tnst C E , were elected fellows of tfie Snucly—The 
following papers were read —On an improvement in the me¬ 
chanism or ^elf-recording meteoiologicnl instruments, by the Rev 
(’ J Taylor In order to obviate sluggishness in self-iecord- 
mg aneroids and ordinary small-bore mercurial barometers, lhe 
author places a small electuc bell apparatus, from which the hell 
has been removed, so that the clapper when in action '■hrdl 
strike on lhe top of Lhe vertical brass bar cm which the rt erod¬ 
ing pencil slides , by this means a very rapid succession of light 
taps can be administered aL a point which affects nil the move¬ 
able parts of the mechanism —Results derived hum the sun- 
slilne records obtained aL the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, by 
mean 1 ; of Campbell's self-registering sun-dial, dunng the yeni 
ending April, 1877, by \V Kill 1 -, 1 R A.S. The instrument 
consists of a very accurately foimed sphere of glass four inches 
in diarnetei, supported concentrically within a well-turned hemi¬ 
spherical metal bowl in such a manner that the image of I he sun 
formed when tbe sun shines falls always on Lhe concave surface 
ot the bowl. A strip ol some material being fixed in the bowl, 
the sun, when shining, burns away the material at the points at 
which tlie linage successively /alls, by which means a record of 
periods of sunshine is obtained. The duration of sunshine in 
hours lor each month of the year ending April 30 (excepting 
from Mav 1 to 6, July 31, and October 27 to 31), was a-, 
follows — 

hrs Hm lirs hn 

May 1523 Aug. 21G9 Nov 3s 9 Ub 364 

Tune 184 5 Sept iofi’i Dec fi 5 Mar 99 3 

July 2143 Oct 473 Jan 187 Apr 718 

The greatest daily duration was 139 hrs on June n, daily 
durations exceeding 10 lira occurred bix time 1 ; in May, eight 111 
June, ten in July, and eleven in August. One ol the most 
remarkable periods was August 7 lo 14, lhe duiation having 
exceeded ten hours on eveiy day during tins tune. It appears 
that in the months of August, September, and October, the 
mean maximum and minimum temperatures were both, on the 
average, higher on days of greater sunshine than on days of lesser 
sunshine, whilst in the months of January and February, an 
exactly opposite condit.on existed In the remaining months Lhe 
mean maximum temperature of the greater sunshine group was 
higher, and its mean minimum lower, than the corresponding 
mean maximum and minimum temperatures of the lesser sunshine 
group It also appeals that there wan more sunshine after noon 
than before noon in every month, except August, March, and 
April —On the diurnal variation of the barometer at the Roya 
Observatory, Greenwich, by W Ellis, Y R A S. The Astro¬ 
nomer-Royal having communicated the numerical values of Lhe 
vauations of the barometer as deouetd from the photographic 
records at Lhe Royal Observatory, during the twenty years ending 
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1873, the author adds a few general remarks thereon. Com¬ 
paring together the different months of the year, it is observed 
that the morning minimum and the forenoon maximum both 
occur earlier as the year advances ; they are earliest in summer, 
and become later again on Lhe approach of winter. The after¬ 
noon minimum and evening maximum, on the contrary, occur 
later os the year advances , arc latest m summer, and become 
earlier again towards the end of the year They all change in a 
certain degree wiLh the changed In the times of sunrise and sun¬ 
set. As a consequence of this the intervals between the morning 
minimum and the forenoon maximum, and between the afternoon 
minimum and evening maximum do not change very much 
Lhrough Lhe year, whilst that between the forenoon maximum and 
afternoon minimum is much shorter in winter Ilian in summer, 
and Lhat between the evening maximum and morning minimum 
is much longer in winter than 111 summer, — On tile rainfall of 
Jamaica during the seven years 1870 76, by Griffith N, Cox.— 
Contributions to the meteorology of Cannes, by William Marcel, 
F R S —Mr, Marriott exhibited and iescril>ed Bogun's hygrometer 
and new standard siphon barometer. The barometer possesses the 
following special features —It is so constructed that it can easily 
be put together and taken to pieces again. The long leg consists 
of a tube of Lhe same diameter throughout, and is supplied with 
a glass sLopper which has a veiy fine bore passing through its 
centre, enabling one to fill Hil lube with mcrcuiy in one or two 
minutes and to completely exhaust it of air in one or two minutes 
more 'lhe open end of the long leg is ground air-tighi Lo Lhe 
short (curved) leg and can be instantaneously put together or 
separated The long tube alone is giaduated so as to have only 
one scale, but by a peculiarly-constructed screw of given length 
placed on Lhe short Lube u precise and accurate reading Lan be 
easily obLained The barometer is mounted on a peculiarly- 
shaped stand wluch has three adjusting screws by means of which 
the perpendicularity of the instrument can be ensured. 

Paris, 

Academy of Sciences, July 16 —M. Ttligot in the chair.— 
l he following papers were read .—Anthrax and septicemia, by 
MM Pasteur and Joubert Anthrax may be called Lhe disease of 
(what the authors call) bactendu> as trichinosis is the disease of the 
trichina. The bluod of a healthy animal contains neither microsco¬ 
pic organisms nor their germs That of an animal having anthrax 
contains no oiganisms but the bactendir, which is aerobic, so 
that the anthracic blood is lmputrescible of Uself In the car¬ 
case the blood putrefies through vibrios lodging in it The 
fra cter idle disappears in liquid, in presence of CO^ It is a 
mistake that putrefaction, as such, destroys the anthracic 
virulence The development of the bacteridie takes place 
difficultly when in the presence of oLlier organisms. These 
observations the au'hors apply to certain facts ol practical 
experience. They stale lhat septicemia is produced by a vibrio- 
men m anthrax is by a bat(et 1 die —hxpenmenta, according Lo 
which the fragmentary form of meteoric irons may be attributed 
to a rupture under Lhe action of strongly compressed gases, such 
as anse from explosion of dynamite, uy M. Daubree To steel 
prisms were attached charges of dynamite, which were exploded in 
day pits, so that the parts could be brought together nfierruplure 
The alveoli produced (often grouped) with projecting run, were of 
more pronounced character than those from powder, lhe 

surface was sometimes raised in long bulging ndges The 

surfaces of fracture were some of Lhem polished, others slnated 
—Researches on the tertiary strata of Southern Europe, by M. 
Hebert. This first paper relates lo the eocene and lower 
miocene of Hungary,—M. Dumas, referring to a recent paper 
by M See, affirmed that the real mvenLor of salicylic acid was the 
eminent Italian chemist M. Pina.—On a disease of the grape in 
the vineyards of Narbonne (June and July , 1877), by M. Garcin. 
—Observations of D'Arrests periodic comet at the Marseilles 
Observatory, by M. Stephan.—Note on the theory of quadratic 
forms with any number of variables, by M Frobenius — 
Demonstration of two geometric laws enunciated by M. Chaslej, 
by M, Fouret. —On the division of the circumference into equal 
parLs, by M. Lucas.—Researches on the compressibility 
of liquids (continued), by M. Amagat. Inter aha, the co¬ 
efficient of compressibility increases when the pressure in¬ 
creases for all liquids in which it increases with the 
temperature. The compressibility of successive terms of 
the family of formemc carburets decreases regularly as we 
descend in the senes, both at too 0 and at ordinary temperature. 
The presence of sulphur, chlorine, or bromine, in hquLdbodiesi 


tends to render them less compressible;—On the electric and 
capillary properties of mercury in contact with different aqueous 
solutions, by M. Lippmann. When mercury is in contact with 
pure or acidulated water, the addition of a smalt quantity of 
certain substances to the water changes notably the capillary 
constant and the electromotive force M. Llppmann proves that 
for each value of the latter the capillary constant has one, and 
only one, determinate value independent of the chemical com¬ 
position of the Liquid, That is, if for two different combina¬ 
tions the electromotive force is the same, the capillary constant 
is also the same —On the vapours of alcoholate t of chloral, by 
M Troost —Action of light on hydriodic acid, by M Lemoine. 
Hydrogen and iodine do not sensibly combine in the cold 
stale under the influence of light. It may be inferred thit 
the decomposition of hydriodic acid by the sun is unlimited 
The slow decomposition in light might be used to measure 
the degree of illumination of the sky in large meteorological 
observatories In a month of insolation in the cold state o 80 
of gaseous hydriodic acid is decomposed, whereas hea^n^ one 
month at 265° decomposes only o 02, and even at 440° during a 
few hours, only o 20,—Note on a new derivative of indigotme, 
by M Scliut/cnberger.—On the properties of resorcine , thermo¬ 
chemical studies, by M. Calderon —On the reform of some 
processes of analysis used in the laboratories of agricultural 
stations and observatories of chemical meteorology , second 
memoir, acidimetry, by M. Houzcau —On the nature of acids 
contained in the gastric juice (continued), by M. Richet. There 
u in gastric juice an organic acid soluble in ether, and it is 
probably aarcolactic acid.—Note on numeration of blood cor¬ 
puscles in diphtheritls, by MM. Uouchut and Dubnsay In this 
disease there is a considerable increase in the number of while 
corpuscles, and a diminution of that of the red —On Lhe 
influence of excitations of organs of sense on the heart and the 
vessels, by MM Gouty and Cliarpentier Such phenomena 
seem to be produced, not by the sensorial perception itself but 
by an ulterior cerebral work which might be called emotional — 
Experiments proving that neither pure air nor oxygen destroy 
the septicily of putrefied blood, by M. FelU —Researches on a 
case of congenital ectopia of the heart, by M. Fran^ois-Franck. 
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THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF MIND 

The Physical Basis of Mind , with Illustiatwns } bang 

the Second Sates of Problems of Life ami Mind. By 

George Henry Lewes. (Trubner and Co , 1877 ) 

HEN the first volume of “Problems of Life and 
Mind” appeared, I ventured to say that perhaps 
Mr. Lewes promised too much in undertaking to exhibit 
“ how the sentient phenomena may be explained by 
neural phenomena.” I also directed a criticism, as 
pointed as I could make it, against a proposition placed 
by Mr. Lewes at the foundation of his psychology, 
namely, that " actions are prompted and really guided by 
feeling” The present volume is, in addition to much 
else, Mr. Lewes fulfilment of his promise and his reply 
to the criticism 

Considering the limited amount of space at my dis¬ 
posal, I shall, I believe, put it to most advantage by con¬ 
fining myself to these two points. As regards the firsL— 
the possibility of finding a physical basis of mind—a 
sentence in the preface rouses misgivings 11 Materialism, 
in attempting to deduce the mental from the physical, 
puts into the conclusion what the very terms have ex¬ 
cluded from the premisses , ” “the attempt to inteipret 
the one by the other” is a legitimate undertaking only 
“on the hypothesis of a physical process being only the 
objective aspect of a mental process.” This is of ill 
omen ; that which can be done as science does not seek 
its justification in metaphysics But let the interpre¬ 
tation be taken on its merits. What is it? Though pre¬ 
pared for disappointment, readers will doubtless be 
surprised to hear that when looked for, it is nowhere to be 
found, “The sensation, or state of consciousness,” says 
Mr, Lewes, “is the ultimate fact , we can only explain it 
by describing its objective conditions.” In place of the 
second proposition, “ wc can only explain ,” fiic,, most 
thinkers prefer to say we cannot explain it, we can only 
describe its objective conditions. The difference, ihen, 
between Mr. Lewes and oLhers, is not that he has any 
new light to ofTer, but that he insists on calling that 
an explanation which others cannot see to have that 
character. The sense in which Mr. Lewes thinl s he 
can correctly call a description of neural processes an 
interpretation of mental facts rests on his statement of 
the metaphysical hypothesis that these are but “different 
aspects,” “ the two faces of one and the same reality.” 
“It is thus indifferent,” he continues, “ whether we say 
a sensation is a neural process or a mental process ; a 
molecular change in the nervous system, or a change in 
feeling ” Suppose all this to be understood and granted, 
where is the explanation or interpretation of the one by the 
other ? Is a description of one aspect of a thing an ex¬ 
planation of a very different aspect of the same reality ? 
Not even metaphysical legerdemain can give the illusion 
of a physical basis of mind. Mr, Lewes sees that it is 
impossible to conceive a neural process as causing the 
mental process. He does not fcay that molecular move¬ 
ment becomes, or is transformed—m any sensej eoncety- 
able or inconceivable— into sensation. Mind is not the 
Vol. xvi.—No. 405 


outcome of physical conditions^or combinations , it is 
an rupee t, “ the spiritual aspect of the material organism ” 
Readers may now judge whether Mr. Lewes can claim 
to have explained sentient phenomena by neural pheno¬ 
mena, to have shown the manner in which the Self and 
Not-sclf “ are combined in feeling and thought.” 

Against Mr Lewes’ proposition that the movements of 
living beings are prompted and guided by feeling, I urged 
Lhat science has carried us to a point at which we have 
but to pause and reflect to see that all movements must 
be the consequents of purely physical antecedents , that 
the amount and direction of every nervous discharge 
must depend solely on physical conditions And I con¬ 
tended that to sec this dearly is to see that when we 
speak of movement being guided by feeling, we use the 
language of a less advanced stage of enlightenment. 
This view has since occupied a good deal of public atten¬ 
tion Under the name of Automatism it has been advo¬ 
cated by Prof Huxley, and with a firmer logic by Prof 
LlilTord It has been argued about in the Spectator , 
zealously combated by Dr. Carpenter, and now Mr. 
Lewes makes it the subject of one of his Problems, 
devoting seven chapters to its discussion. 

Mr. Lewes cannot think that Prof. Huxley really holds 
the repulsive doctrine in question, though “ supposed to 
hold (it) by those whom his expressions mislead ” Yet, 
curiously enough, it is against Prof Huxley’s statement 
that Mr Lewes’ polemic is specially addiessed. It is 
not my affair to reply for Prof Huxley. Mr. Lewes has, 
however, mentioned me as having insisted “with iterated 
emphasis” on the view he now “ most earnestly desires 
to refute ” 1 must give my own statement Here it is as 

given in my review of “ Problems of Life and Mind ’’ 
( 7 he Examine? , March 14, 1S74) —“Using the word 
feeling in its ordinary acceptation, as a name for subjec¬ 
tive phenomena alone, we asseit not only that no evidence 
can be given that feeling ever does^prompt or guide action, 
but that the process of its doing so is inconceivable. How 
can we picture to ourselves a state of consciousness 
putting in motion any particle of matter, large or small? 
for this is really what it comes to. . . Puss, while dozing 

before the fire, hears a slight rustle in the cornei, and 
darts towards the spot What has happened ? Certain 
sound-waves have reached the ear, a senes of physical 
changes have taken place within the organism, special 
groups of muscles have been brought into play, and the 
body of the cat has changed its position on the floor. Is it 
asserted that this chain of physical changes is not, at all 
points, complete and sufficient within itself ? Mr. Lewes, we 
believe, will not assert this , he will admit that the material 
succession is unbroken. Once more, then, in what sense 
can we take the proposition that actions are prompted 
and really guided by feeling? ” Putting in the place of 
my cat hunting for a mouse, the analogous'case of a wolf 
springing on a sheep, Mr. Lewes replies . “Unless the 
term physical is here used to designate the objective 
sequence 9 as contemplated by an onlooker, who likens 
the process to the sequence observable in a machine, I 
should say that from first to last the process has been not 
physical, but vital? The word “ unless,” with which the 
reply opens, might be objected to, as implying that the 
term “physical” might be here employed to designate 
something else than the objective sequence —that succes- 

F 
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sion of external events which can be seen or imagined in 
terms of vision Quite irrelevantly, as it seems to me, Mr. 
Lewes specifies a particular kind of on-looker—one who 
likens the process to the sequence observable m a machine 
I will only say that for myself 1 decline the honour 
of a place among those physiologists and philosophers 
who, according to Mr. Lewes, have failed to per¬ 
ceive the "radical difference between organic and in¬ 
organic mechanisms." However, Mr. Lewes has put it 
on record that if when I spoke of □ series of physical 
changes taking place withm the organism I meant 
senes of inorganic changes—that the movements of 
the cat resulted from something of the nature of a 
combination of levers, springs, and pulleys, then, he 
“ should say that from first to last the process has 
been not physical but vital'' And who will question 
that Mr. Lewes would be quite right in so saying ? But 
why suppose anyLhing so unlikely ? Yet this is the mean¬ 
ing Mr. Lewes gives to the word "physical 0 when it 
occurs in the mouths of those against whom he directs 
his arguments For instance physiologists arc in the 
habit of describing unconscious reflex movements as 
physical processes Of this description Mr. Lewes says 
"Restate the conclusion in different terms and its fallacy 
emerges ; 'organic processes suddenly cease to be organic, 
and become purely physical by a slight change in their 
relative position in the consensus 90 But to proceed 
Not having used the word "physical 0 in any peculiar 
sense, but in accoulancc with ordinary usage, my question 
remains—" Is it asserted that the chain of physical 
changes is not, at all points, complete and sufficient 
within iLself?" So far is Mr. Lewes from denying the 
physical succession to be unbioken, that he states this, 
or something very like it, over and over again, as a tiuth 
almost too self-evident to require expression. Thus we 
read " So long as we are dealing with the objective 
aspect we have nothing but material processes in a mate¬ 
rial mechanism before us. A change within the organism 
is caused by a neural stimulation, and the resulting action 
is a reflex on the muscles. Here there is simply a trans¬ 
ference of motion by a material mechanism. There is in 
this no evidence of a subjective agency , there could be 
none.” But we also find statements that seem to have a 
contrary implication. Here is one " The physiologist is 
compelled to complete his objective observations by sub¬ 
jective suggestions ; compelled to add feeling to the 
terms of matter and motion, in spite of the radical diver¬ 
sity of their aspects.” How is he compelltd to infer that 
of which Mr. Lewes has just told us there could be "no 
evidence"? Again, while the volume abounds with 
detailed descriptions of the behaviour of dogs, fiogs, 
and men, given as instances in which it is “ evident 
enough,” to Mr. Lewes, that their actions were “deter¬ 
mined by sensations, emotions, and ideas," yet Mr. Lewes 
19 equally positive that we are “passingout of the region 
of physiology when we speak of feeling determining 
actioD. Motion may determine Motion, but Feeling can 
only determine Feeling . 0 Where, then, are we, when we 
talk of feeling determining action? In, I maintain, the 
gray morning of that intellectual light which is still far 
from having reached its noon-day splendour. 

In the minds of our savage ancestors feeling was the 
source of all movement. Every one of them had what Mr. 


Lewes, after all he has written about scientific method, non 
call " the irresistible evidence each man carries in his own 
consciousness, that his actions are frequently—even if not 
always—determined by feelings , " and they spoke accord¬ 
ing to their light But while we shall continue to speak 
of feeling determining action, it will only be as we speak 
of the nsmg and the setting of the sun. Mr. Lewes is of 
a different opinion. He says " We do so speak and are 
justified. For thereby we implicitly declaie, whit 
psychology explicitly teaches, namely, that these two 
widely different aspects, objective and subjective, are but 
the two faces of one and the same reality . 0 If Mr. Lewes 
did not go farther than this I should not care to quarrel 
with his endeavour to put a new metaphysical meaning 
into Lhe language of old error But he thinks that on the 
strength of this hypothesis the material succession may 
be regarded as unbroken, and yet a rational interpre¬ 
tation found for the pioposiUon—actions are prompted 
and really guided by feeling Because the molecular 
changes in the brain which form part of the series of 
material changes involved in the production of motion 
may be held to be, in a metaphysical sense, the othei side 
of what wc know as feeling, Mi Lewes somehow con¬ 
cludes that " we must declare consciousness to be an 
agent (in the production of muLion), ur the uwu \ensc that 
71 v dt'date one change in the organism to be an agent tu 
some other change" (the italics are by the author) Let 
us see The word "consciousness" here denotes two 
things assumed by Mi. Lewes Lo be lwo faces of one 
thing If wc substitute for this word one of these deno¬ 
tations and say " we must declare the molecular changes 
involved in the production of motion to be an agent, &c 
the statement becomes the most empty tautology. It we 
give Lo the word “consciousness" its other meaning— 
f'i ling —the proposition becomes what Prof Clifford calls 
"nonsense," and is, as Mr Lewes says, placing feeling 
where “there is obviously no place font—among material 
agencies.” If by "consciousness" Mr. Lewes means 
neither Lhe molecular changes nor the feeling, but the 
something of which both are but aspects, then he is alto¬ 
gether beyond science, and for the moment it is enough 
lo say that this metaphysical entity is not an agent “ m 
the sanit sense f &c. 

Corresponding to those feelings, which Mr. Lewes will 
have it inspire and guide movement, there are conditions 
of the organism which can be conceived as the causal 
antecedents of the movements—the feelings, as admitted, 
cannot Our instinctive faith in the unity and constancy 
of things leaves us no room to doubt that identical organic 
conditions will ever be accompanied by identical feelings 
and followed by identical movements, but this does not 
bring into view any scientific sense in which the feelings 
can be said to inspire and guide the movements. These 
for ever remain parts of an infinite senes of physical con¬ 
sequents following on physical antecedents. This is the 
thesis at present so repulsive to many minds Against 
this Mr. Lewes has nothing to advance If any look to 
him for comfort they will find that, promising them bread, 
he gives them a stone—the same stone that has already 
set their teeth on edge 

One word to correct a false impression that the fore¬ 
going cnLical remarks would leave on minds unacquainted 
with Mr. Lewes'writings. Let no one suppose that I have 
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rftit read the book with admiration. Like all Mr. Lewes 1 
works, it is a repertory of suggestive fact and of equally 
valuable and suggestive thought , and if any reader 
derive from its perusal a tithe of the intellectual stimula¬ 
tion it has afforded me, he may regard his time as well 
spent. Reflective minds are diligently working towards 
clearer conceptions m a region that has hitherto been all 
obscurity. There is reason to believe that ere long philo¬ 
sophic thinkers of the highest rank will for the first tune 
agree as to one or two fundamental conceptions Few 
living men have done as much as Mr Lewes to usher in 
this new eia. Knowing my criticisms to be inspired 
solely by the same impersonal motives by which lie lias 
himself been sustained throughout his extensive labours, 
I am sure Mr Lewes would be the last pci son to suggest 
that I could have made better use of the space at my 
ci'posal. Others, better qualified than myself, will draw 
attention to the importance of those parts of the work Lhat 
I have not mentioned, as, for instance, the splendid essay 
on the Nervous Mechanism 

I)OUUI.\S A. SlMLDINU 


GORE *S “ ELECTRO-Mh E ILL ERG 1' ” 

The Art of Elect/o-Metallurgyunhiding all Inoh n 
T)o cesses of Electro deposition, lly G Gore, I LD ( 
FRS 'lext-books ol Science Senes (London 
Longmans, Green, and Co , 1877 ) 

R. GORE has evidently spared no pains to make 
this text-book a complete manual of the art of 
electro-metallurgy. Hegmning with the histoiy of the 
subject, he gives an interesting account of the rise and 
development of the art, full of names and dates and 
references, and makes the early inventors tell, as far as 
may be, their own story by quoLing freely from their 
published papers Then comes a “ theoretical division,” 
about which ue have something to say presently, and 
this is followed by what forms Lhc greater part of the 
work—a detailed account of practical methods of deposit¬ 
ing the various metals This portion of the booh, at once 
thoroughly circumstantial and comprehensive, cannot fail 
to prove most useful to the practical electroplatei as well 
as to the scientific student The metals most commonly 
employed in the arts receive, of com sc, most attention , 
but almost none, even of the rarest mcLals, pass without 
notice, and the experiments are described with the pre¬ 
cision that comes only of experience. An admirable 
feature of Dr. Gore’s book is the habit he lias of giving 
specific references to the authorities he makes use of, so 
that any one with a library at his command may, if he 
choose, turn up the passages cited The remainder of 
the book is filled by a “special technical section” con¬ 
taining various practical directions and details, and, in 
conclusion, we have a list of the books previously published 
on the subject and of the English patents refernng to 
electro-metallurgy. The author is to be congratulated on 
the accumulation and systematic arrangement of an im¬ 
mense mass of information of a kind that will be welcomed 
alike in the workshop and_in the laboratory 

If Dr. Gore had given us only the practical parts of hi* 
book we should have had little to say beyond praise and 
thanks. Unluckily, however, for himself as well as for 


his readers, he has introduced a chapter on the theoretical 
principles which underlie the art of electro-deposition. 
Such theoretical rechauffes are often to be found in prac¬ 
tical text-books, but their existence is surely x thing to be 
protested against even when they are tolerably well writ¬ 
ten No one can hope to give a satisfactory account of 
chemical and electrical theory in fifty pages, and when 
hi 3 work is to form one of a senes in which chemistry 
and electricity have already been treated of in separate 
books, the attempt is not only useless but unnecessary. 
These short abstracts are certainly not to be recom¬ 
mended lo the novice ; and to Lhe student who has already 
studied the subjects at greater length they are little short 
of an impertinence In a book which stands by itself 
they might b^ tolerated if they were at once concise and 
accurate, giving what is needed and no more In the 
case before us these extenuating circumstances are all 
absent That Dr. Gore’s “theoretical division” is not 
concise the following quotation will suffice to show — 

“ The strength of the cuirent is equal Lo the electro¬ 
motive force divided by the resistance , this is known as 
Ohm’s law , it is directly proportioned to the electro¬ 
motive force, and inversely proportional to the resistance ; 
if the resistance remains ihe same, and Lhe electiomotive 
force varies, the strength is direcLly proportional to the 
electiomotive force, and if the electromotive force 
remains Lhe same, and the resistance varus, it is inversely 
proportional to the whole of the resistance in the circuit ” 

(p. 71) 

As an instance of matter which might very well have 
been left out, take the following Aftei giving a table of 
conductivities, Dr. Gore proceeds — 

“ If the conducLion-resistancc of distilled water is so 
great m celadon to that ol copper, we can easily un- 
understand, by referring to the previous table, that the 
lesistance of gases must be enormous The electric 
conduction-resistance of air heated to redness (sit) is 
30,000 greater than that of water, containing a 20,000th 
part of its weight of sulphate of coppLr in solution ” 

(p 30 

Why this long-buncd lcsult of E. Uecquerel’s (here, by 
the way, the authority is not cited) should be unearthed 
for the benefit of students of electio-metallurgy is almost 
as puzzling ns is the strange piece of d prion reasoning 
in the first sentence, which, it is disticssing to find, we 
arc expected to understand easily. 

The vagueness and maccuiacy of some parts beggar 
criticism, and leave the levicwer but one weapon—a 
severe one indeed, but he has no other—he can only 
quote Here arc a few specimens chosen almost at 
random 

“ The fundamental act or principle 01 magneto-electric 
action is, wherever tin7e i\ vat yt tig magnetism, there ts 
an elect/ ic current induced in an adjacent closed at ant at 
tight angles to it 51 (p 57) ; the italics arc the author’s. 

The electromotive force, or strength of the current to 
overcome resistance, depends upon the degree of differ¬ 
ence of strength of chemical affinity of the two metals for 
the eltctro-negaiive constituents of the liquid” (p 70). 

,l The electromotive force (commonly called 1 the 
intensity ! ) of the^current . ” (p. 337). 

“ As the electromotive force is ditmmshtd by resistance , 
a diminution of test statue itt any part of the circuit will 
increase it” (p. 337) ; this extract we have ventured to 
nalicisc. 

" Motion of the articles is very advantageous ... it 
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greatly diminishes the electric conduction-resistance which 
would be produced by polarisation, due to layers of liquid 
of opposite electrical nature, collecting in contact with the 
electrodes " (p. 344)- 

11 Potential and tension. —Previous to the completion of 
the circuit and formation of an unimpeded current, the 
free ends of the polar wires attached to the two metals 
are charged with the two kinds of electricity m an 
accumulated or free static condition, and are in a state of 
elects ic potential, 1 e t possessing a capability of doing 
elecLric work. These accumulated electricities in Lire 
wires may be detected by means of a very delicate 
electi oscope The free electricities are also in a state 
of tension , constantly tending to escape and unite , and 
their degrees of tension may be measured by means of an 
electrometer" (p. 71). 

From which it would appear that the difference between 
potential and tension lies in the fact that the one is to be 
detected by an electroscope, and the other measured by 
an electrometer It would be just as satisfactory a 
distinction, and would besides have the merit of being 
true, to say that ‘‘potential” is the shibboleth of the 
electrically unlearned, while 11 tension u is their refuge at 
all times 

Over and over again we find such phrases as these — 
“ If the current to be measured is one of low electro- 
molnc force" (p 73), “ a current of less quantity and 
greater electrom&Live force M (p 338) , and after we have 
been expressly told on p 72 that there is no difference 
between currents except as regards tlieir quantity per 
minute, it is surprising to learn that ‘'as a general rule, 
the grcatei the electromotive force, and the smaller the 
quanlity of the current, the harder and brigliLcr is the 
deposited metal " (p 344) 

But it is needless to multiply examples. We have given 
enough to show how much Dr Gore has done to mar a 
really good book by adopting a precedent which, however 
well followed, is of very doubtful utility, In the present 
instance it may, perhaps, serve the good purpose of acting 
as a warning to future practical writers. 

We have noticed comparatively few typographical 
errors. Is it the author, or the printer, or the author’s 
evil genius, or ihe printer's devil that we have to thank 
for this bewildering statement on p. 182 ? — 

u Silver inay be cleaned in water in which potatoes 
have been boiled, and a superior polish is thus imparted 
to them.” 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Enumeration de las Planhw l< uropea\ que se kalian iomo 
silvestres en la Brovina a de Hut no* Aires y en Pata¬ 
gonia. Por CdrJos Berg. (Buenos Aires, 1877 ) 

This is a very interesting list of European plants intro¬ 
duced by various means into the Lwu above-mentioned 
countries It gives the relative abundance of each species 
and ihe conditions under which it is found Altogether 
116 Dicotyledons, 30 Monocotyledons, and 8 Cryptogams 
arc mentioned. Of these no less than 10S are common 
to Britain. As might be expected, the natural orders 
Composite and Grammes, each with 20 species, and 
Caryophylleoi with r2, are the strongest in point of number 
of species Many notes are scattered through the twenty- 
four pages, from which we learn that under such extremely 
different conditions some of our British plants attain 
extraordinary dimensions. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can he under take to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, refected manuscripts. 
No notice u taken of anonymous communications 
1 he Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their Utters as 
shot t as possible. The pressure on his space ts so great that it 
is impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance even of com¬ 
munications containing interesting and novel facts.] 

Optical Spectroscopy of the Red ^End of the Solar 
Spectrum 

Being now, with my wife, on the return voyagefrom a private 
spectroscopic experiment on solar light in Lisbon, Lhere appear 
to be two or Lhree reasons why I should request your leave to 
send this preliminary note to Nature before attempting to 
publish anywhere a full account of what was seen 

As the first of these reasons, I may mention that the continual 
assistance kindly afforded us by M. Ooni, the Astronomer-Royal 
of Portugal, and the several facilities obligingly granted to us, 
through his intervention, by the Portuguese Government, render 
an early and hearty acknowledgment imperative All the more 
so, tuo, ah the last and mo&L successful senes of observations, 
through four successive days of blaring sunshine, without the 
smallest ®peck or suspicion of a cloud anywhere from morning to 
evening each day, was made in a new suite of rooms recently 
prepared for the local aBtrouomer’s residence m the Royal Park 
of the Ajuda. 

The seiond reason is the pleasing one to confess, that out of 
four prismatic arrangements tried in the same spectroscope—the 
one which had the highest dispersion (viz , 32“ frurn A to H) 
gave also Lhe best and most satisfactory definition, showing 
theieby such wondrously fine and minuLe detail amongst close 
lines as to cause it to be almost invariably employed, and that 
pnsmalic arrangement, I am happy to say, was lately made for 
me by Mr Adam Ihlgcr, of 192, Tottenham Court Road, 
London, on his own long-approved plan of three powerful and 
symmetrical compound prisms, while the eye-piece of the 
Uleseopc, also by him, was of rock-crystal, and fitted with his 
peculiar reference line for micrometer mensuration 

The third reason is Lhe total contradiction given by the best 
of these observations to some conspicuous features of the Royal 
Society’s last publication on Lhe red end of the solar spectrum, 
when seen at a high altitude with their second and most improved 
“Indian Spectroscope ” 

Our LaLe Lisbon measure*, though made at a station close to 
the sea level, were yet, near Lhe noon of each day llieie, and 
on a midsummer sun in Lhat latitude, taken through almost the 
very same thickness of atmosphere, as the Royal Society's, and 
Mr Hennessey's high-sun senes on the Himalaya Moun¬ 
tains But those Indian observations having been printed in 
the Phlosophical Transactions so long ago as 1874, I shuuld be 
glad to know whether euher the Royal Society or anyone else 
has published further particulars of the extreme red end of the 
solar optual spectrum since Lhen. Via/ja Smyiii, 

Astronomer-Royal for Scotland 


The Cretaceous Flora of America 

Near the close of hn very interesting lecture "On the Tropical 
Forests of Hampshire/' published in Nature (voL xv pp 229, 
2 5 ^» 2 79 ) Mr J.vS Gardner bays — 11 I have great doubts, how¬ 
ever, as to the correct position of many of the foreign so-called 
cretaceous beds Those of America, from which most of the 
list of dicotyledons of this period is derived, appear to me, 
from the character of their fauna, to be rather lower eocene, 
or at most, filling in Ihe gap between our chalk and London 
clay Most of the shells have a marvellously eocene-llke aspect, 
and I Lake it that the piesence of an ammomie, and some few 
other forms of shells winch in England do nut reach above the 
chalk, should not be taken as conclusive evidence of the antiquity of 
the bed, as, although migrated from our seas, they may very well 
have lived on in other regions It ts inconsistent to assume that 
no ammonite lived on in any put of the world to a more recent 
period than that of our chalk.’' 

From these remarks it is evident Lhat Mr Gardner ii not fully 
informed in regard Lo the evidence which exists on the question 
he has raised; and as the subject Is one of great interest, and 
one vyhich it is necessary should be carefully understood by those 
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who write upon the progress of plant life on the globe, I take 
the liberty of reporting briefly what we really know in regard to 
the cretaceous flora of the North American continent 

Some twenty years ago numerous impressions of angiosper- 
mous leaves were brought by Dr. Hayden and myself Jrom the 
group of sandstones which he at the base of our cretaceous, 
system. Outline sketches of apart of Lhesc were >,ent by Mr 
Meek to Prof Hecr, of Znruh lie pronounced them miocene 
tertiary. To this conclusion he was led by their high botanical 
rank, their generic affinities wilh miocene plants, and the sup¬ 
posed identity of some of them with miocene species 

The announcement of Prof. Heer’s decision led to a somewhat 
earnest discussion, in which Prof Ileer, M J Marcou, and Mr, 
Leo Lesquereux supported ihe view that the plants in question 
were tertiary, while Messrs. Meek and myself asserted that they 
were cretaceous, because the strata which contain them are over¬ 
lain by more than 2,000 feet of limestones filled with charac¬ 
teristic cretaceous fossils, a number of which aie identical with 
those found in the gault and chalk of Europe An cud was 
finally put to tins debate by M Marcou and Prof Capellini, of 
Bologna, going to Kansas and collecting a large number of these 
leaves from beds overlain by unmistakable uetaceous strata 
The true position of this flora was then not only acknowledged 
but pmcLimed by Lhesc gentlemen, and since that tunc eveiy 
geologist In America has accepted Lhe statement which 1 made in 
my letter to Messrs Meek and llaydenin 1858, and in my article 
on the Ancient Vegetation of North America {American Journal 
of Science, vol. xxix, 1860, p 208), that “ the American flora 
assume! nearly the botanical character it now has m the cre¬ 
taceous age, and thaL our lower cretaceous rocks contain Lhe 
remains of sixty or seventy species of angiospermous tree*, many 
of which belong to our most common living genera, such as 
Quercus, Sabx, Ala ^ Holm, Flatanus, Linodendton , Alnus, 

Liqutdambar , iStc ” 

buice the settlement of this question a laige number of 
additions have been made to lhe Llien known species of Lhis 
flora, and it is probably not too much to say that we have 
obtained leaves of neaily one hundred species of angiospermous 
trees from Lhe base of our cretaceous system, the equivalent of 
Lhe upper greensand of England 

AU the leaves figured in Lesquereux's M Fossil l'lura of the 
Western Territories,” part I , were obtained from this hon/un, 
and a large number of additional species have been described by 
Prof Ileer in bis 11 PhylliLes Cretacea,” or by myself in lt Our 
Later Extinct Floras,” while many others yet wait publication 

The plants of our upper cretaceous and tertiary rocks have 
not yet been hilly described, and there is some difference of 
opinion as to where Lhe line should be diawn between these two 
systems, but it is quite certain that a large part ol tile species 
described by Mr Lesquereux from the “lignite bed«," ami 
referred by him to the tertiary, are really cretaceous , not only 
because they are associated with Ammonites , fttoceramus, and 
other cretaceous fossils, buL because the strata winch contain 
them underlie unconfonnably the Coryphodon heds, the base of 
our eocene Whatever shall be ultimately decided in regard to 
the line of BeparaLion between our later cretaceous and earlier 
Lertiary strata, tills will in no wise affect our conclusions in 
regard to the geneial facies of the American cretaceous flora. 
The statements made many years since are confirmed hy all 
fresh evidence, and now stand unquestionable, that between Lhe 
trios and the chalk—we know nothing of oin Jurassic flora— 
the vegetation of North America was revolutionised, and that at 
the beginning of our cretaceous age it had assumed essentially 
the character and consisted chiefly of the same generic elements 
that it exhibits now 

I may also add that up to the present lime no species of Un - 
momtes, Bacuities , or Inocoa mus nave yet been found in Amciica 
above the cretaceous system , and that so far as we now know, 
these genera are as decisive of the age of the strata which 
contain them here as in the Old World J. S Newberry 
Columbia College, New York, June 19 


Meteorological Notes from Lisbon 

The following meteorological notes, compiled in great part 
from the daily bulletins of the Ot^ervalono Heal of Lisbon, 
supplemented by observations made by myself, by means ol a 
Casella’i scl[•registering thermometer and a good aneroid baro¬ 
meter, during a seven months’ residence In that city, njay not 
he without some value to weather observers. I arrived on 


October 15, consequently the observations for this month refer 
only to the latter half The records were made at 9 A.M. and 
at 5 p m To save space the readings will be given throughout 
(except for Oclober) in the following order —r Barometer 
(reduced to sea-level), (rz) the average of observations taken at 

9 a M, (/>) the highest, and (r) the lowest readiDg of the month. 
11 Thermometer (Fahrenheit), (tf) average of daily observations 
made at 9 a m , {b) average of Lhe highest, and (r) of the lowest 
readings m the twenty-four hours , (tf) the highest, and (f) the 
lowest reading of lhe month IIL Direction of Wind N b E. 
W. represent the directions indicated, or any point thereof, after 
which the number of days is given on winch it blew from that 
quarter IV The rain of the month is stated in incites 

October, 1S7O.—The morning temperatures ranged from 
54° K to 70° , midday, from 62° to &o J ; and evening, 53° to 72 0 , 
the average of the night temperature for the half-month, 52 2 ; 
and the average rainfall for the same period was 3 8 inches 
No wind record was kept 

November, 1H76— 1 (rz) 2995, {b) 30 44, (r) 2944 This 
last reading is the record of the 12lli, and was accompanied by 
a terrific gale from the south-west, winch wrought much dimage 
both on land, on the river, and at sea Several residents, who 
were not unfamiliar with earthquake shocks, averred that they 
felt a distinct tremor of the earth about 4 a m , at winch lime 

!he barometer registered 2y inches. In the Bay of Biscay on 

the same morning the lowest point reached by the mercury was 
28*25, 119 I was, 1 believe accurately, informed by the captain of 
a Glasgow steamer which arrived in the Tagus home days later 

II (<0 57 °' 59 > W <M“ 9 M 54“'->9 (ft) 7 °° 98 (■’) 46 " HI. N. 

7 days, S lo, E 7, VV 2 , ol 3 days no iecord IV Rain, 

10 inches, which fell on 17 days This was one of the most 

rainy Novembers fur many years The rainfall of the year 1874 
was 17 2, and thaL of 1875, 18 3 inches The total amounts for 
the months of November from 1S73 1875 was 5 5 inches The 
mean of this month for the last twenty years is 4 3 inches Most 
destructive floods occurred during Lhe momh 

Dfcemufh, 1S76—I (rt) 2996, 1/9 30 j, (r) 294 inches. 

11 (a) 54“ M*> 59 J 5, (0 5b, (./) 65°'5, (0 2 111 N 5. 

S 18, l'„ o, W 5, calm 3 days IV Ram 19 19 inches on 28 
days, gicatest fall on I day (6th) 3 2 inches, and least 003 

January, 1877 —1 {a) jo 18 (b) 30 58, (r) 29 54 inches 
II (a) 52" 93, (A) 58" 96, (r) 50" 8, {d) 65 6b, (c) 44°. Ill N. 

17, S 9, L o, W 3, calm 1 days IV Rain which fell on 14 

davs, 7 CX57 inches , from 1st to loth, 6 669 mcheb 

February, 1877 — T ('1)3035, (b) 3054, (r) 2992 inches 
IT (n) 52°, [b] 56" 64, (r) 48“ 29, f/D 67 1 ’ 38, (r) 42* 9 (the lowest 
temperature of the seven months) III N 25, ,S, I, L I, \V 
o, calm 1 day IV Rani, which fell on 2 days, 1 28 inches 

March, 1H77 -I (n) 2994, [b) 30 39, (r) 29 36 inches II 

(") 47' 63, (!') 59" 34. ( r ) 4 S ° 5. ('0 71“ 61 M 43“ 3 Hi io, 

S 9, E i, VV 6, calm I, of 4 days no record, IV Ram, 
which fell on 13 days 2 5 inchc- 

Abrii., 1877 —I (u) 29 92 \fi) jo 13, (r) 29 60 inches IT 
(«) 65” 5 [b) OF 9, (t) 5 i u 9, (d) 7 |D 7 p (') 4S" 2 III N S, 
S. 8, l 1 l, VV. II, 2 days unrcLordtd. IV. Rain in 17 day., 

b S 

I would draw the attention ol those threatened with bronchial 
or pulmonary complaints to this locality as a winter and spring 
refuge The siLe of the city of Lisbon 13 finely chosen, facing 
almost due south, and Lhe position of the principal part of the 
town in which the chief hotels are, is nearly sheltered from the 
northerly and easterly winds by surrounding heights. It 19 of 
easy access from England —34 days, and sometimes fewer, from 
Southampton by a royal inaiL steamer Fires are rarely to be 
seen 111 a Portuguese MLLing-room, and during the seven months 
of my sojourn there it wan necessary only once or twice to have 
one in our room for an invalid’s sake I had an opportunity of 
ieting many sufferers both tn route for, and again returning to 
England from, Madeira Some of Lhem complained much of 
the weather experienced there, and said how they wished they 
had remained in Lisbon, where the climate seemed equally to 
suit them, and where they should have had at least more com¬ 
forts, more cheerful society, and more varied means for killing 
the Enemy—time IIfnry O. Forbes 


Fertilisation of Flowers by Insects 

In my last article on Alpine Gentians species, 1 supposed that 
the chief, if not the only fertiliser of G bavanca and verna might 
be Macrcgfoisa Aellatarum with its proboscis of 25-28 mm. 
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length Yesterday, near the Albula pass, 1 was happy enough 
to confirm this supposition by direct observation. Altogether I 
saw five specimens of Mactotplcssa sttllatarum at work, one on 
Gtnttana bavnnca and verna , three on Primula integnfoha , and 
one on V\ola calcarala , each of them in a few minutes fertilising 
some hundreds of flowers For instance, the last of my five 
Macroglossa specimens, which I observed with the watch in my 
hand, in less than four minutes visited loH, and in other 6j 
minutes 194 flowers of V caharata 

As an illustration to what I have said in a former article on 
alpine orchids generally b^ing adapted lu cross-fcrldisation by 
Lepidoptera, I may mention that near my present domicile there 
grow nine sprcies of orchids, eight of which (A hgntdla Angush- 
jolta , Platanthem bifolta , Grymnadenta conapsea, cdorattssima, 
albida % Jiabniana 7 >inais f Orchis globosa , and ustulata) are 
adapted to cross fertilisation by Lepidoplcra, wluUl only a single 
one (Oichis latijoha) is adapted to cross-ferLiluation by other 
insect= Hfrmavn Muller 

Wiasenstein, Albula Valley, Switzerland, July 23 

Local Museums 

I HAVE read with very great interest both ihe letters and 
at I ides which have lately appeared in Nature on the subject of 
local museums The suggestions offered by your various cor. 
respondents are in every way admirable, and my only excuse for 
adding my own name to the number is because 1 think that 
although a great deal has been said on the matter next to nothing 
has actually been done If local museums are to be established 
amongst us as a means of promoting advancement in education 
Lhe sooner the matter is taken in hand by those most competent 
to deal with it the better 

WhaL I would strongly advocate is that a society be formed 
in London for the promotion of local museums If Prof Loyd 
Dawkins, and any others possessing the requisite attainments 
for taking the matter in hand, would form an association of this 
kind, I, for one, and doubtless many oLliers of your readers, 
would gladly subscribe and co-operate for the realisation of the 
scheme. J Rumilly Aiten 

34, James Street, S W, 


Proposed New Museum 

Now that the new Natural History Museum is approaching 
completion, will you allow me to call attention to a need which 
has probably been felt by others beside myself, and which we 
may hope will be met in the new institution ? This is a museum 
or collection of varieties of plants and animals produced by 
domestication I need not enlarge upon the value of such a 
collection to the student of biology The revolution in Lhc 
philosophy of biology created by Mr Darwin was founded upon 
an examination of such varieties, and I have small doubt that 
my plea will be seconded by botanists and zoologists who will 
speak wiLh much greater authority limn I can 

1 base my own request upon another ground, and one which 
touches very closely the science I am chiefly conversant with, 
namely, ethnology Kulioieyerin Switzerland, Husk, Dawkin*, and 
others in England, Brai.dt in Russia, and others elsewhere, have 
shown how invaluable the tvidencc furnished by varieties of 
domestic animals is for elucidating the earlier history 0/ our race. 
Yet there is no collection known to me anywhere except the one 
made by Mr Darwin himself, illustrating the subject, and if one 
wishes to examine the various breed of cattle, sheep, dogs, or 
pigs, of vegetables and fruits, &c , which have become localised 
in various parts of the world, as ihe companions of man, one is 
entirely at a loss for materials in an accessible iorm. 

May we hope that the very efficient staff of the National 
Museum will see their way to setting apart one room at least in 
which the variation of animals and plants under domestication 
may be shown, and the glorious discoveries of the greatest 
biologist of modern times may be fitly illustrated in the National 
Muicum of the country whose science he has so adorned. 

Henry H. Ho worth 

Adaptation of Plant Structure 

I HAVE lately observed a curious adaptation of planL-structuie 
which has not, to my knowledge, been recorded in books, and 
which may be interesting to your botanical readers, 

There is in the Himalayas an Arum bearing a remarkable 
resemblance to a eobra with its hood raised, which is well 


known to natives and many Europeans by the name of the 
11 cobra plant " Standing immediately behind and above the 
spalhe is a large temate leaf, the two lower leaflets of which, at 
an early stage of growth, enfold the spathe and spadix, and sub¬ 
sequently stand in front of and partially conceal them from view, 
wl lien, however, the anthers or the stigmas, as the case may be 
(for the plant is dierctous), are mature, the lower halves of these 
lateral leaflets fold close up over their upper halves, thus leaving 
the whole of the spathe conspicuously exposed to the notice of 
passing insects. I inclose a rough sketch made from a living 
plant It will be observed that if the lateral leaflets wrre ex¬ 
tended they would conceal the flower from insects flying at a 
higher level than the mouth of the spalhe It 19 therefore an 
advantage to the plant that they should assume this abnormal 
position. 

I may add that the lesemblance of this .mim to the cobra 
snake is very clo^e, and cannot easily be accounted for The 
diamond-shaped markings of the cobra’s head are counterfeited 
nn the spathe, as also are the lines on Lhe neck , while the 
longue-hke prolongation of the spadix and of Lhe mid-rib of Lhe 
spaihe serve tu complete the resemblance of the plant to a living 
animal As the cobra is almost unknown in Lhe localities 
where this arum grows, it seems that the strange mimicry can 
be nothing more than accidental coincidence, even if any theory 
of advantage tu the plant therefrom could be devised Hut the 
“ counterfeit presentment ,J is so sinking that 1 am convinced 
any person who unexpectedly saw this plant “ rearing its horrid 
head ” above the rank herbage of an Indian jungle would start 
back with horror HENRY COLLETT 

Nagkunda, near Simla, June 15 

Rattle-snakes in Wet Weather 

I have had much pleasure in reading Mr. Frank Auckland's 
edition of “ White’s Selbome ” Among the notes on page 448, 
Mr Ruckland says — *‘I know that rattle-snakea cannot play up 
their rattles in wet weather The horn of the rattle becomes more 
or less saturated with water, and no sound can then be produced 
from U By placing a rattle in a glass of water, and letting it 
soak awhile, I find Una is the case ” 

Mr Auckland's dried rattle has led him into an error. The 
live rattle-snake can 11 play up ” his rattle in the very wettest of 
wet weather I have taken them alive on two occasions in the 
midst of a heavy rain, and I could discover no difference in their 
rattling power? It m true, however, that rattle-snakes are 
seldom found in low moist places , they frequent, by preference, 
high and dry ground 

During the year 1S73 I kept in my room a rattle-snake for 
e'ght month?. In this time 1 came to know that 11 Rattler," so 
1 called him, could 11 play up 1 several^different notes indicative 
of anger, of pleasure, and of lonehneFS 

I ihink that it will be found, upon proper examination, that 
the fangs of the rattle-snake arc shed just as the teeth of other 
animals Hunter Nicholson 

East Term University, Knoxville, Tenn , U.S.A 

Meteors 

At (j 48 last evening 1 saw a bright meteor pass downwards 
towards a Aquarius, where it disappeared It emittid a bluish 
light, and although the moon was up, it shone for a few seconds 
with the brilliancy of Venus A second smaller meteor passed 
upwards towards the zenith about 10 5 In both cases the 
vanishing point was near Dclphinus. W. Ainslie II011 is 
Brighton, July 30 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

The Hbrschelian Companion of Aldebaran,— In 
a communication lately received from M. Camille Flam- 
manon, it is endeavoured to show that the change of 
relative situation of the small star with respect to Alde¬ 
baran, is not accounted for by the proper motion of the 
latter, as was stated by Struve (“ Positiones Mediae,” 
p. ccxxvi), but that it is necessary to admit the existence 
of a very appreciable proper motion of the companion, 
which would be the first instance of the kind in so small 
a star. M. Flammanon collects the various published 
measures and adds to them measures made by Mr, Gled- 
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hill in 1876, and by himself in 1877. Sir W. Herschel’s 
measures may be set aside at once as not sufficiently exact 
for a discussion of a moderate proper motion , his angle 
in 1781 is the Jesuit of a single measure, and his dis¬ 
tances, as is well known, are in defect, when they exceed 
a minute. Taking then Struve’s epoch, 183606, as the 
earliest reliable datum we possess, and bringing it up to 
Dembowski's epoch, 1863 37, with Leverrier’s proper 
motion for Aldebaran, we find no greater difference than 
may be accounted for by unavoidable error of obsei vation, 
so that Struve’s inference on comparing the Pulkowa 
measures, in 1851 with the Dorpat measures of 1836, 
“itaque comes motus non cst particeps, sed in cteln 
quie^co. videlur,” and Dembowski’s conclusion when 
speaking of this object and of k Auriga?," “ Les dif¬ 
ferences s’accordent asscz bicn nvt c les mouvements 
propres des deux prinopales," are ilius supported '1 he 
angle, however, should now be less than is assigned 
by Mr Gledhill and M Flummarion from llieir own 
measures (35 0 5), and furLher careful measures will be 
desirable to cleai up a possible question of personal 
equation. If we reduce Struvi’s angle for 1836 with 
Levcrrier's proper motion of Aldebaran to the present 
year, we find an angle nearer 32° 3 than 35° ^ 

THE *1 HI UIi COM El of 1759,—This comet was not 
observed until Januaiy, 1760, but appears in our caLalogui 5 
as comet 1759 III , from the circumstance of the perihelion 
passage ha\ing occurred in Decunbei of th it year. It 
appi oached veiy near the earth, buL was not a conspicuous 
object more than a few days '1 here aie several 1 efercnccs 
to the count m the Annual /w 7/ \ti t foi 1760, where we 
learn that it was “ disco\ cred and astronomically obscived 
by Mr. Dunn at his Academy at Chelsea,” who had 
determined the positions of llallcy’s cornel on every 
evening during the first week of May previous l J mgr6 
states that the sky, having been constantly overcast at 
Paris for several days, all the astronomeis of lhaL capital, 
including Cassini de Ihury, Maraldi, Lacailk* ami Messier, 
detected the comet on the evening of January 8 , Duun is 
credited with having found it on J inunry 1. It was seen 
at Lisbon on January 7 For the purpose of these 
remarks we shall adopt Lhe elements of Lacaille, in 
deducing the apparent places of the comet 

There is no reason why Lhe comet should not have 
been found on January i, if atmosphcncal conditions had 
been favourable, but it must have been on the morning, 
noL on the evening of LhaL day. In fact, the comet would 
use soon afLer 1 o’clock a m , in London, and would be 
upon the meudian a few minutes bcfoie six at an altitude 
of more Lhan 23" It is, however, distinctly slated in the 
Annual Rc^ista that Dunn discovered the comet in the 
evening, that “ it appeared to the naked eye like Jupiter 
or Venus through a thick fog, and made a near appulse 
to the star in Orion’s right knee, and moved more than 
four degrees of the heavens in four hours of time " M his 
can only refer to the evening of Januaiy 8 The elements 
give the following positions 

R A N 1’ D Di l mu? 110111 

■ 1 li u ,, , carih 

January 8 8 88 59 99 55 00734 

„ S 12 S4 17 98 34 00760 

There was, therefore a motion of upwards of four degiecs 
in as many horns, and soon after midnight the comet 
would not be more than tJ" from Orion’s light knee, or 
k Orioms. It 15 therefore pretty certain that Dunn did 
not precede other observers by a week, as might at first 
sight appear from the statement in the Ktgisttf Clouded 
skies had evidently prevailed in Western Fuiopc for 
some days, and the comet was detected on the same 
evening, January 8 , on the heavens clearing, in England, 
France, and Holland 

The rapid course of this ’retrograde comet will be 
apparent from the following positions, calculated foi 
Greenwich midnight. 



R A 

NPD 

Dihtancc 

Jan 5 

185 36 

109 22 

O 1 12 

„ 6 

147 11 

110 3 

0 083 

i, >7 

Il6 27 

106 58 

O 068 

„ 8 

S 4 17 

qS 14 

O 076 

pi 9 

64 9 

91 40 

0 101 

,, 13 

39 22 

S2 34 

0 248 


Between January 7 and 8 the comet passed over 32^° in 
arc of great circle, and was neaiest to the edrth soon after 
midnight on the former date. On January 9 in the 
evening Dunn says the comet passed near ^ and v m 
Fudanus, and we find from Lacaille’s elements that at 
5I1 39m, P M it would have the same tight ascension as /i, 
with only 40' greater declination So lar as regirds 
position the comet mighL have brtn obsi rvid as early as 
the day of perihelion passage, December 16, when it was 
in U A, 199" and NPD 103°, nong in London at 
2h 45111 AM , but lhe intensity of light was only 
of that on the evening of January 8, when U was generally 
discovered. It is raLher unfortunate that it was not 
observed over a longer penod, since it appears certain 
that in its approach to perihelion it must have passed 
very near to the planet Jupiter, and we might expect a 
sensible deviation from Lhe paiabola On November 7, 
175S, Lacaille’s orbit would give the comet's distance from 
Jupiter less lhan o 05. 

METEOROLOGICAL NOTES 
Sun-spots and Rainiai i of- Calcuiia — Mr E. 
Douglas Archibald, of Naim Tal, has written an in- 
teiesting letter to 7 he En%h\hman , the leading Calcutta 
newspaper, in which he shows Iroin the observations 
made fiom 1K37 to 1876 that the winter rainfall (Nov 
to Apnl inclusive) of CalcutLa is maikcd by a distinct 
periodicity, the 111 ixinium lainfall occmring dunng the 
years of minimum sunspots, and the minimum rainfall 
during the years of maximum sun-spots. The following 
are the figures for the je.us of the sun spot cycle begin¬ 
ning with the year of minimum sun-spots 

\\rri t ;c RainIM) 

i st and 2nd year of c ) clo 6 44 inches 

pd and 4th „ 593 

5th and 6th ,, 444 ,, 

7th and 8th , 5 03 ,, 

qlh and ioth „ 0 15 „ 

Mill ,, 849 M 

the avtiage rainfall for the forty years bung 5 41 inches 

Mr Archibald is of opinion that this peculiarity, which 
is the revuse of what obtains as regards the rainfall of 
Lhe whole year, in its 1 elation to sunspots, will be 

found not to occur much larthci south ill in Calcutta, 

and that it will be more decidedly maikcd over Lhe 
region farther to the north lying more immediately under 
the gie.it range of the Himalayas The point is one ol 
very considerable interest ind desirves the fullest inves¬ 
tigation, since if the supposition proves to be correct, it 
will doubtless lead to .l moic e\ ict method of examining 
the rainfall in its relation to sun-spots It may be 

remarked that the winter lainfill at Sydney (in the 

southern hemisphere) fiom 1840 to 1876, which is situated 
wiLhin the latitudes indicated by Mr Archibald, exhibit*- 
the same peculiarity as that of Calcutta in lLs relation to 
the sun-spot period 

Winds 01 the Snimi An antic— M. Brault an¬ 
nounces the publication by the French Marine of a series 
of new meteorological charts giving the direction and force 
of the winds of the South Atlantic for each of the foui 
seasons, the charts being similar to those published bj 
M, Brault about two years ago on the winds of the Noril 
Atlantic lhe new charts contain the results of 189,57-: 
obseivauons of the wind. The general movement of tin 
winds in summer over this portion of the globe resemble; 
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an immense whul whose centre is about 30^-35° lgt, S,, 
and io°~2o' 7 long W The whirling movement is in 
a direction contrary to that of the hands of a watch, 
being thus opposite to the general circulation of the 
atmosphere over the North Atlantic in summer Out 
from this centre winds blow in all directions, the more 
important being the south-east trades, which are de¬ 
flected to south and soutli-south-wesL off the coast of 
Africa, and to cast-south-east and cast on approach¬ 
ing America ; then in succession noilh-east, north, and 
north-west winds on advancing southward along the 
coast of America, merging finally m the westerly winds 
which blow across the Atlantic from Cape Horn to the 
Cape of Good Hope Looking both at the direction and 
force of the winds, M Hrault concludes that the results 
establish beyond a doubt the fact that, contiary to views 
entertained up to a comparatively recent date, there does 
not exist anyliopical zone stretching across Lhc South 
Atlantic, characterised by the prevalence of calms and 
light variable breezes These results are in enure accord¬ 
ance with recent researches into the atmospheric move¬ 
ments over this region, and aie of peculiar interest when 
viewed in connection with the distribution of atmospheric 
piessure and its variation with season over South America, 
the South Atlantic, and South Africa 

fMMAiF 01- Kossfir, on thj- Red Si In the last 
number of the Jam rial of Lbe Austrian Meteorological 
Society, p 225, there is an interesting article on the 
climate of Kosseir, on the Red Sea, based on a year's 
observations by Dr Klunzinger during 1872-73 The 
interest of the climate of this region lies in its extreme 
character in certain directions, and Lhe regularity of 
occurrence of its changes from season to season The 
mean atmospheric pressure is 30 020 inches, rising to the 
maximum 30213 inches in Januaiy, and falling to the 
minimum 29863 inches in July, showing thus a van 
ation of 0350 inches in the monthly means The 
mean temperature is 76 n '3, the wannest month, August, 
being 84” 9, and the coldest, January, 64" 9 There is 
little cloud in any season, and in summer the skies 
arc constantly all but cloudless A prominent feature 
of the climate is its dryness, the mean relative liumidiLy 
for the year being only 56, falling in June to 51, and 
rising to 62 in November This great diyness 15 due to 
the winds, which aie northerly and north-westerly during 
the whole year, the only change being from about north- 
noith-west in summer to north-west in winter Occa¬ 
sionally, however, when easteily winds set in, the air 
becomes 50 saturated that everything wetted with the 
vapour with which it is heavily charged On June 4, 
1873, a “ Samum" commenced (north-north-west, force 7), 
the horizon having a grev troubled appearance, the sky 
cloudless, and the air hot and dry , it continued till the 
6tb, and it was during this strong dry wind that the 
highest temperature, 93° 9, was observed 

DKOi/r.in tx Canada —An unusual drought has pre- 
\ ailed in Canada during the p.ist spring Little rain 
having fallen for ten weeks, the waleis of the Ottawa and 
St Maurice, two of the principal lumbering rivers, have 
been reduced to their summer level, having never before 
been so low at this season A serious consequence of 
this slate of maLters is, that very large quantities of the 
finest timber of the dominion must remain in the woods 
till next year. 


EARLY ALLUSIONS TO THE MAGNETIC 
NEEDLE 

T recent meetings of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Manchester interesting contributions to 
the subject were made Tn a paper by Mr H. Grimshaw 
he refers to such an allusion m a work entitled, “An 
Apologic of the Power and Providence of God in the 


Government of the World , or, An Examination and 
Censure of the Common Error touching Nature’s Per¬ 
petual and Universal Decay Divided into Four Books.” 
The author is one “ G H /’ D 13 (Doctor of Divinity), 
and the work is printed at Oxford by John Litchfield and 
William Turner, " Printers to the famous University/ 1 
Anno Domini 1627, being therefore exactly 250 years old. 

The third book of the foui into which the work is 
divided treats of “ The pretended decay of mankind in 
regard and duration, of strength and stature, of arts and 
wits.” 7 He tenth chapter of this third book is said to be 
“Touching diverse arhlEiall woikcs and usefull inven¬ 
tions, at leastwise matchable with those of the ancients, 
namely and chiefly the imrntion of Printing, Gunnes, 
and the Sea-Card or Mariners Compassc ” T his tenth 
chapter again, for such is the orderly division of the 
subjects, is subdivided into four sections, and the fourth 
of these is headed “Of the use and invention of the 
Manners Compare or sea card, as also of another 
excellent invention sayd to be latily found out upon the 
Load-stone, together with lhe conclusion of this com¬ 
parison touching Aits and Wits, with a saying of Rodius, 
and another very notahle one of Lactantius ” 

11 is in the account of this “excellent invention sayd 
to be lately found out upon the loadstone” that .1 curious 
prevision or dream, so to speak, of the application of 
elccLncity as a means of cornmumcation occurs, and there 
is small wonder that the old philosophei called it as he 
dors furthei on, “an excellent and secret conclusion upon 
the stone,” for, whilst peiusing his description, one can 
hardly imagine Lhat the writer has not in his mind's eye 
one ot our most modem Lelegraphic instruments The 
paragraph is as follows — 

*■ Another excellent and secret conclusion upon this 
stone, pretended to be found out in these latter times, is, 
that by touching two needles with the same stone, they 
being severally sot so as the) may turne upon two round 
tables, having on their borders, the Alphabet within 
circlewisc, if two friends agreeing upon the time, the one 
in Pans, the other in 1 on don (hiving each of them their 
table thus equally fitted) be disposed upon ceitayne dayes 
and at certame houres to conferre, it is to bee done by 
turning the needle in one of the tables to the Alphabet , 
and the uther, by Sympatlue will turn itself in the same 
manner in the other table ihough never so fane distant , 
which conclusion if infallibly true, may likewise proove of 
good and great consequence , howsoever, I will set it 
down as I find it described by Famtanu r Strada in 
imitation of the side and vamc of Ltutetius" 

Ma^ntu qettus f </ lapuhs tmrabile , &c , 

Then follows the extract in Latin, with the English 
translation in verse attached 

It will be acknowledged by any one familiar with the 
instrument, that the dial telcgiaph of Cooke and Wheat¬ 
stone, invented subsequently to Lheir first upright needle 
form, most curiously carnes out the ideal description of 
this old author, and it will he seen that the date at which 
his work is written was neaily 700 years prior Lo the first 
attempt made to communicate at a distance by means of 
magnetic needle^ 

Prof Stanley Jevons, in a subsequent paper, stated that 
ten years ago he spent some trouble in investigating this 
curious anticipation of the telegraph, but only published 
the results in the form of a bncf anonymous article m a 
weekly newspaper This cunous subject, Mr, Jevons 
thinks, has not received the attention which it seems to 
deserve, but it was not wholly unknown. The Abbd 
Moi^no, in his “ Traitd de Tdldgiaphie Electrique" 
(Pans, 1852), alludes to what lie calls this “ Charmant 
reve, ou operation necromancienne/ 1 and he points out 
that Addison had quoted the remarkable verses of 
Famianus Strada in the Spectator , No. 241. Addison 
speaks of “ a chimerical correspondence between two 
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friends by the help of a loadstone. 11 Strada’s remarkable 
lines are also quoted and translated in Mr. George 
Dodd's account of 11 Railways, Steamers, and Telegraphs 
a Glance at (heir Recent Progress and Present State 1 ' 
(Chambers, 1867). Mr. Jevons found allusions to a 
magnetic telegraph running through many scientific, or 
quasi-scientific, works of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Sir Thomas Browne, in his " Paeudodoxica 
Epidemic a,” says —“ The conceit is excellent, and, if the 
effect would follow, somewhat divineand he speaks of 
it as a conceit " whispered thorow the world with some 
attention, credulous and vulgar auditors readily believing 
it, and more judicious and distinctive heads not altogether 
rejecting it.” Sir Thomas, it would seem, submitted the 
matter to experiment, but found that though the needles 
were separated but half a span, when one was moved 
11 the other would stand like Hercules 1 pilUrs ” 

Joseph Glanvill, in his Scepsis ScienUJica (1665), dis¬ 
cusses the objections of Sir Thomas Browne, and concludes 
that “ there are some hints in natural operation that give 
us probability that it is feasible.” How can we read 
without wonder these words written by Glanvill more 
than 200 years ago? “Though this pretty contrivance 
possibly may not yet answer the expectation of inquisitive 
experiment, yet 'tis no despicable item that by some other 
such way of magnetick efficiency it may hereafter with 
success be attempted, when magical history shall be 
enlarged by riper inspections ; and 'tis not unlikely but 
that present discoveries might be improved to the per¬ 
formance " It is evident that Glanvill treats the matter 
quite seriously as a scientific possibility. The Marquis 
of Worcester probably refers to the magnetic telegraph 
when he speaks of" intelligence at a distance communi¬ 
cative, and not limited to distance, nor by it the time 
prolonged.” (Drrck's " Life of Worcester,” p. 357.) 

Mr. Jevons tried to trace these notions to the first 
inventor, but, as might be expecLed, wiihout much success. 
Strada attnbuted (he invention to the celebrated Cardinal 
Bembo, the secretary of Leo X , but as Bembo (who died 
in 1547) was a historian and literary character, it is hardly 
likely that he would originate a scientific conception of 
the sort. The earliest books in which Mr. Jevons found 
allusions to a magnetic telegraph is the Natural Magic 
of Baptista Porta, published in 1589 In the seventh 
book he describes the 11 wonders of the magnet,” saying 
in the preface, 11 I do not fear that with a long absent 
friend, even though he be confined by prison walls, we 
can communicate what we wish by means of two compass 
needles circumscribed with an alphabet " In the eighteenth 
chapter of the same book, he describes the experiment of 
putting a magnet under a table and moving thereby a 
needle above the table This experiment, as Porta 
remarks, was known to St Augustine, and an exact 
description will be found in his “ De Civitate Dei,” a 
work believed to have been begun ad, 413, It seems 
probable that this passage in St. Augustine suggested the 
notion either to Porta, Bembo, or some early Italian 
writer, and that thus it came to be, as Sir Thomas Browne 
says, " whispered thorow the world " 

Mr. William E A. Axon refers to the passage in Strada 
in which he supposes the loadstone to have such virtue 
that 11 if two needles be touched with it, and then balanced 
on separate pivots, and the one be turned in a particular 
direction, the other will sympathetically move parallel to 
it. He then directs each of these needles to be poised 
and mounted on a dial having the letters of the alphabet 
arranged round it. Accordingly, if one person has one 
of the dials and another the other, by a little pre-arrange¬ 
ment as to details, a correspondence can be maintained 
between them at any distance by simply pointing the 
needles to the letters of the required words ” The date 
of the first edition of Hakewill's “Apologie or Declaration 
of the Power and Providence bf God in the Government 
of the World” is 1627 ; but the work of Stmda’s from 


which he quotes was published ten years earlier. Famianus 
Strada was born at Rome in 1572, and his “ Prolusiones 
Academics et Paradigmata Eloquently ” appeared at 
Rome in 1617. Several editions of his "Prolusiones" 
have been printed in this country. The particular-poem 
referring to the loadstone has been translated into English, 
and is punted in 11 The Student ; or, Oxford and Cambridge 
Miscellany,” 1750 The passage is referred to by Addison 
in a paper in the Spectator , No. 241, and in the Guardian, 
No. 119 In the former of these he adds “ In the mean¬ 
while, if ever this invention should be revived or put in 
practice, 1 would propose that upon the lover's dial-plate 
there should be written not only the four-and-twenty 
letters, but several entire words which have always a 
place in passionate epistles as flames, darts, die; 
language , absence , Cupid; heart ; eyes, hang, drown; 
and the like. This would very much abridge the lover's 
pains in this way of writing a letter, as it would enable 
him to express the most useful and significant words with 
a single touch of the needle ” 

The subject is an interesting one, and seems to us well 
worth being followed out. 

INVOLUTION OF NERVES AND NERVO- 
S VS JEMS 1 

II. 

S the Medusae are thus the lowest animals in which 
a nervous system has yet been discovered, we have in 
them the animals upon which wc may experiment with the 
best hope of being able to elucidate all questions concerning 
the origin and endowments of primitive nervous tissues. 

I have therefore spent much time and labour, both last 
year and this year, in cultivating this field of inquiry , 
and as it is a field whose ground had never before been 
broken, and whose fertility has proved nself prodigious, it 
is not surprising that I should have reaped a rich harvest 
of results So far as these results have any bearing on 
the general theory of evolution, their character is uni¬ 
formly such as that theory would lead us to expect. For 
if I had two hours at my disposal instead of one, 1 might 
mention a number of facts which tend to show, in a very 
striking manner, that the primitive nervo-muscular tissues 
of the Medusa:, in respect of their physiological pro¬ 
perties, present unmistakable affinities, on the one hand 
with the excitable tissues of certain plants, and on the 
other hand with the nervo-muscular tissues of higher 
animals. But not having time to go into this matter, I 
shall on the present occasion restrict myself to describing 
such of my results as tend to substantiate Mr. Herbert 
Spencer's theory concerning the mode in which nerves and 
nervo-systems have been evolved. And I adopt this course, 
not only because I feci that any facts bearing on so import¬ 
ant a subject cannot fail to be of interest to all intelligent 
persons, but also because I think that this is a place best 
suited for publishing the somewhat speculative inferences 
which I have drawn from my lacts. If these inferences 
are correct, their philosophical as well as their scientific 
influence will be great and far-reaching , but until they 
shall have been moie completely verified I have not 
ihought it desirable to adduce them in my communica¬ 
tions to the Royal Society. Referring, therefore, those 
among you who may be interested in the research as a 
whole to the Philosophual Transactions , I will no win vile 
your attention to a connected interpretation of some of 
the facts that it has yielded—an interpretation which I 
here publish for the first time 

To begin, then, with this diagram. Fig. 2. It represents 
Aurelia aunta ,■ with its polypite cut off at the base, and 
the under, or concave, surface of the bell exposed to 
view. The bell, when fully expanded as here represented, 

1 Abstract of a Lecture' delivered at the Royal Institution on Friday 
evening, May 95, 1B77 By Geoiga J Roman s, M.A., FLS, Ac 
Continued from p. 93^ f 
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19 about the size of a soup-plate, and in it all the ganglia 
of the margin are collected into (he eight marginal bodies ; 
90 that on cutting out these eight marginal bodies total 
paralysis of the bell ensues But although (he bell is 
thus paralysed as to its spontaneous movements, it con¬ 
tinues responsive to stimulation ; for every time you 
prick or electrify any part of the contractile sheet, a wave 
of contraction starts from the point which you stimulate, 
and spreads from that point in all directions as from a 
centre. Such contractile waves, at ordinary temperatures, 
travel at about the rate of a foot and a half per second , 
and the important question with regard to them which we 
shall have to consider 10-night is this—Are they merely 
of the nature of muscle-waves, such as we see in undif¬ 
ferentiated protoplasm, or do they require the presence of 
rudimentary nerve-fibres to convey them—the stimulus 
wave in the rudimentary fibres progressively causing, 

as it advances, xhe contractile wave in the rudimentary 
muscle- fibres ? 

Now the great argument in favour of these contractile 
waves being muscle-waves, and nothing more, is simply 
this—that the contractile tissue is able to endure im¬ 
mensely severe forms of section wuhout the contracule 
waves in it becoming blocked. For instance, when the 
tell of Aurelia is cut as here represented, Fig 3, and any 
pait of the circle 15 stimulated, a conLractile wave radiates 



Fin 2 

Irnm the point of stimulation just as it did before the 
cuts were introduced, notwithstanding the wave has now 
to zig-zag round and round the ends of the overlapping 
cuts. Similarly, if instead of employing artificial stimu¬ 
lation, a single ganglion ( g ) be left in situ while all the 
other seven are removed, contractile waves will radiate 
in rhyLhmicai succession from the single remaining 
ganglion, and course all the way round the disc. 
Now this experiment setms to prove ihat the contractile 
waves depend for their passage, not on the conductile 
function of any primitive nervous net-work, but on the 
protoplasmic qualities of the primitive muscular tissue. 
The experiment seems to prove this, because so severe a 
form of seclion would seem of necessity to destroy the 
functional continuity of anything resembling such a 
nervous net-work as we observe in higher animals. 

Here, again, Fig. 4, is anotherform of section. Seven mar¬ 
ginal bodies having been removed as before, the eighth cne 
was made the point of origin of a circumferential section, 
which was then carried round and round the disc in the 
form of a continuous spiral—the result, of course, being 
this long riband-shaped atrip of tissue with the ganglion 
ijf) at one end, and the remainder of the swimming-bell 
At the other. Well, as before, the contractile waves 
always originated at the ganglion ; but now they had to 
course all the way along the strip until they arrived at its 


other extremity, and as each wave arrived at that extre¬ 
mity it delivered its influence into the remainder of the 
swimming-bell, which thereupon contracted. Hence, 
from this mode of seclion as from the last one, the deduc¬ 
tion cerlainly appears to be that the passage of the 
contractile waves cannot be dependent on the presence of 
a nervous plexus , for noLhing could well be imagined as 
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more destructive of the continuity of such a plexus ihan 
ihis spiral mode of section must be 

Neveitheless theie is an important body of evidence'to 
be adduced on the other side , but as I can only wait to 
state a few of the chief points, I shall confine my obser¬ 
vations to the spiral mode of section. First of all, then, 

1 have invariably found it to be the case ihat if this mode 
of section be carried on sufficiently far, a point is soonem 
or later sure to come at which the contj actilc waves cease 
to pass forward they become blocked at that point. 
Moreover, the point at which such blocking of the waves 
takes place 13 extremely variable in different individuals 
of the same species. Sometimes the waves will become 



Fig 4 


blocked when the strip is only an inch or less in length, 
while at other times they continue to pass freely from end 
to end of a strip that is only an inch broad and nearly a 
yard long; and between these two extremes there are all 
degrees of variation. Now if we suppose that the in¬ 
fluence of the ganglion at the end of the strip is propa¬ 
gated as a mere muscle-wave along the itrip, I cannot see 
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why such a wave should ever become blocked at all, still 
less that the point at which it does become blocked should 
be so variable in different individuals of the same species. 
On the other hand, if we suppose the propagation of the 
ganglionic influence to be more or less dependent on the 
presence of a more or less integrated nerve-plexus, we 
encounter no difficulty , for on the general theory of evo¬ 
lution it is to be expected that if such fibres are present 
in such lowly animals they should not be constant as to 
position. 

But there is a still stronger argument in favour of 
nerve-fibres, and it is this. At whatever point in a spiral 
strip which is being progressively elongated by section the 
blocking of the contractile wave takes place, such block¬ 
ing is sure to take place completely and exclusively at that 
point. Now 1 cannot explain this invariable fact in any 
other way than by supposing that at that point the section 
has encountered a line of functionally differentiated tissue 
—has severed an incipient nerve 

Such, some of you may remember, was the state of the 
evidence when l last addressed you upon this subject 
On the whole I provisionally adopted the view that all 
parts of the rudimentary muscular sheet of the Medus® 
are pervaded by a plexus of rudimentary nerves, or “ lines 
of discharge and I explained the fact of the tissues in 
some cases enduring such severe forms of section without 
suffering loss of their physiological continuity, hy suppos¬ 
ing that all the rudimentary nerve-fibres composing the 
plexus lo be capable, in an extraordinarily high degree, of 
vicarious action If you were to represent the hypo¬ 
thetical nervous plexus by a sheet of muslin, it is clear 
that however much you were to cut the disc of muslin with 
such radial or spiral sections as are represented in the 
diagrams, you could always trace the threads of the mus¬ 
lin with a needle round and round the disc without once 
interrupting the continuity of your tracing; for on coming 
to the end of a divided thread you could always double 
back on it and choose another thread which might be 
running in the required direction And this is what I 
last year stated to be my opinion as to what took place in 
the fibres of the hypothetical nervous plexus ,—whenever 
a stimulus wave arrives at a cut, I imagined it to double 
back and pass into the neighbouring lines of dis¬ 
charge, which I thus supposed to act vicariously for the 
divided line. 

Such, then, when last I addressed you, was the stand¬ 
ing of this question as to the character of these highly 
remarkable contractile waves. On the whole I decided in 
favour of a rudimentatary nervous plexus, notwithstand¬ 
ing the improbability that such a plexus should be capable 
of vicarious action in all its parts to so almost unlimited 
a degree. 1 I am glad to say that this decision has now 

1 This antecedent improbability is noi bo overwhelming as it id at first 
Bighi apt to appear Inr we must remember chat in a peripheral nervous 
plexus a* we m-r| wuhitin the higher animals—■ e .in the fully evolved farm 
of luch a structure—each of the cnnstitueni nerve-fibres is provided wuh an 
insulating coal 'or the very purpose of preveniing vicarious action among 
iheae fibre* and the consequent confusion among the reflex mechanisms 
which such vicarious ncunn would manifestly occasion But because iiibu- 
lalmn of peripheral nerve-fibres i* thus an obvious neces Uv »» the case of 
A felly evnlved nervous plexus, it by no means f >llow* that any high cfegrre 
of insulation *hnu'd be required in ihe ca&e nf an incpiem nervous p'exus 
On the cnnirnry, any hypothec as to the manner in which nerve fibres first 
begin 10 be differentiated fiom protoplasm must suppose that the conducive 
function of the incipient nervous tracts precedes any structure, such as that 
of nerve-coam, whereby 1I115 funcuonn strictly confined lo particular tracts 
The antecedent probability Ixing thus in favour of the view that msufeting 
Structures are a oroducl of later evolution ih>n are the es^rmal nervous 
structures which tney insulate*!! would clearly bn very hazardous to draw any 
analogy between an incipient nervous pteiu' such as I suppose to be present in 
the Mcdu-a, and a fully-evolved peripheral plexus nf any of the higher ani¬ 
mals. A less huzaid ms analogy woul i he furnished by the fibres which occur 
In the central nervous sys'em of the higher animals , for here it may be said, 
both 4 /rtun from Mr Spencer's theory and IftoatiHvrl from histological in¬ 
dications, that he nerve fibres occur in var oua degrees of differentiation And 
that vicarinus action is possible to some consider aide extent through a bridge of 
the grey matter of the cord, has been shown by lh* double hemi-scclinn eapen 
menis of Brown Sfcquard Moreover, ihe admiral*experiments of Goliz would 
■eem to indicate that vicanoui actum Is also possible 10 a large extern among die 
ultimate elements of the brain I may add that recent research has landed 10 
suggest g navel interpretation of the way In which sextain pqpon*, inch ai 
nrychma, act upou the cord , for whereas it has hitherto been supposed that 


been further justified by some additional observations 
which are of the first importance. For since my last lecture 
I have noticed the fact ihat reflex action takes place be¬ 
tween the marginal ganglia of the Medusx and all the con¬ 
tractile tissues of ihe animal. Thus, for instance! if you 
seize the polypite withapair of forceps the marginal ganglia 
almost immediately set the swimming-bell in violent mo¬ 
tion—thereby showing that the stimulus must have coursed 
up the polypite to its point of insertion in ihe bell, and then 
down the sides of the bell to the ganglia, so causing them 
to discharge by reflex action Again, suppose that seven of 
the eight ganglia have been removed from the margin of 
Aurelia, and that any part of the contractile disc is Stimu¬ 
lated too gently to sLart a contractile wave from the point 
immediately stimulated, a contractile wave will nevertheless 
shortly afterwards start from Lhe ganglion—thus showing 
that a stimulus wave must have passed through the con¬ 
tractile sheet to the ganglion, and so caused the ganglion 
to discharge Indeed in many cases the passage of this 
stimulus wave admits of being actually seer* For it is a 
peculiarity of the numberless tentacles which fringe the 
margin of this Medusa, that they are more excitable than is 
the contractile tissue of ihe bell Consequently a stimulus 
miy be applied to the contractile tissue of the bell which is 
not strong enough to start a contractile wave in the belU 
tissue itself, and is yet strong enough to sLart a contractile 
wave in the tentacles—one tentacle after another contract¬ 
ing in rapid succession until the wave of stimulation has 
passed all the way round the disc. The latter, of course, 
remains quite passive until the tentacular wave, or wave 
of stimulation, reaches one of the ganglia (or the single 
remaining ganglion, if the disc has been prepared by 
removing seven of the ganglia), when, after an interval ot 
half a sCLond for the period of latency, the ganglion 1* 
sure to discharge, and so to cause a general wave of 
contraction. 

Now these facts prove, in a singularly beautiful manner 
— for this optical expreshion of the passage of a wave of 
stimulation is a sight as beautiful as it is unique—these 
facts, [ say, conclusively prove that the whole contractile 
sheet of ihe bell presents not merely the protoplasmic 
qualities of excitability and contractility, but also the 
essentially nervous quality of conducting stimuli to a 
distance irrespective of the passage of a contractile wave. 
So I conclude there can be no longer any question that 
we have here to deal wnh a tissue already so far dif¬ 
ferentiated from primitive protoplasm, that the distin¬ 
guishing function of nerve has become fully established. 


THE NORWEGIAN ATLANTIC EXPLORING 
EXPEDITION 

7 romso, "fuly 13 , 1877 

If£ expedition met at the beginning with several 
unfavourable circumstances. In the last week of 
May Cupt Willc went out to Husb wnh the Vonngen, in 
order to determine the magnetic*) constants of the ship. 
After his arrival a flaw was discovered in the shaft, so 
that he went back to Bergen, where there was fortunately 
a new shaft lying ready. A few days later the ship was 
again at Hush, and was swung, not without some difficulty 
owing to rough weather. Tht Absolute magnelical observa- 

ihe abnormal reflrx excitability which these poisons engender 11 due to their 
noting a stimulating n flue co on the cord, the research s w> question have 
fel ly well pruvd that Lhe very reverse »« irue.via that the action of these 
poisons 15 to depress lhe vitrify of the cord For a number of facts go lo 
prove that the abnormal reflex exmahihiy is due to the impairment of bo ran 
funtuon which lias been provisionally termed “ resistance of the cord," a 
function which in health prevents ihe undue spread uf a stimulus through 
ihe substance of ihe cmd, and ihe impairment of which by the poison con¬ 
sequently admits of a stimulus spreading to an undue extent, eo giving rise 
to the abnormal reflex rxci'abi ity in Question As beating on this subjeei, 

I may observe that while the flcuon of strychnia on ihe Meduse u the same 
as it ix on the higher animals, vie that of causing paroxysmal eonvilhiOos, 

II certainly seems lo exercise a deprtssime influent* on the in.sues for pn 
extremely weak a»a water snKuioa has the effect of blocking conlncbU 
waves in any part of a spiral itnp that is submitted tolls influence —G J Bp 
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tions on shore were secured by Capt. Wille. The neces¬ 
sary observations for compass error having been obiained, 
the Vortngen returned to Bergen, where ihe scientific staff 
was assembled There was, however, something still 
wanting before we could put to sea. The accumulators 
used last year had got brittle, and new ones had been 
ordered from London in March, but they had not arrived 
in May, and m answer to a telegram Capt. Wille learnt 
that the order had been forgotten. The new accumulators 
kept us wailing in Bergen till June 11, when we sailed for 
StavaDger, and received them on the 13th, and we put to 
sea at once. 

Outside the coast we took a senes of temperatures, 
which showed the minimum, not at bottom, but at a 
certain depth below the surface. The same phenomenon 
has lately been observed in all latitudes near the coast. 
1 attribute it to the action of the winter cold on Lhe sea. 

Our first working station was in lat 66° 8' 5, long. 3“ o' 
E, which was reached on the morning of June 16 'Ihe 
depth here was 805 fathoms, the tempeiature at bottom, 
29 s 7 We now worked in even sections, running west- 
north-west and east-south-east perpendicular to the coast 
The third section from lat 67° 53 , long. 5 0 12' E to the 
island of Trocuew having been completed, we went 
northwards into the West Fiord, where a soncs of tem¬ 
peratures was taken with Negretti and Zambra J s deep-sea 
thermometer. Last year we could not use this instrument 
at sea because the slightest upward movement of Lhe 
ship caused the thermometer to turn over before it 
had had sufficient time to accommodate itself to the 
temperature of the sea. This year it was fitted with 
a new turning apparatus devised by Capt Wille, which 
proved satisfactory In the outer part of the West Fiord 
the temperature on the surface was 45°7 ; it decreased to 
38° 8 in sixty fathoms ; and from that point it rose to 41 0 o 
in 140 fathoms, ten fathoms above the bottom. The 
Casella-Miller thermometer of course registered from this 
depth the minimum 38° 8. The phenomenon here noticed 
is universal all along our coasts in the summer months , 
I discovered it for the first tune in the West Fiord two 
years ago. 1 he explanation seems to be this . In winter 
the air is generally cooler than the sea-surfacc, especially at 
the coast; the water is chilled from above, and the cooled 
layers being denser, sink down, and so the winter cold de¬ 
scends in the water; Lhe temperature down to a certain depth 
increases with the depth. When spring and summer 
come, the air warms up the sea surface, and the surface 
layers getting warmer get lighter also, and have no 
tendency to sink The temperaLure becomes highest at 
the suiface, and decreases to a certain depth, below which 
the action of the winter cold still shows itself in a 
temperature increasing with the depth. 

After dredging and trawling in lhe inner part of the 
West Fjord, we went to Boelo, where the expedition 
stayed a couple of days. On the 26th we arrived at 
Kdsh, the outermost of the Loffoden Islands ; there we 
stayed some days, strengthening the accumulators, 
cleaning the ship, taking magiiLltcal and astronomical 
observations, ana making excursions. 

We left Kfrsh on the 28th at noon, and commenced our 
work on tHe Sections further north, sounded, dredged, and 
trawled outside the Loffoden Islands till the 30th, when 
we went into the Hadsel Fjord, and anchored at 
Sortland in Westeraalen. The next week was spent in 
working outside Westeraalen. There the greatest depth 
for this year was reached, 1,710 fathoms in lat. 
70°, long. 6° 15' E. The Casella-Miller ihermometer 
registered at the bottom a temperature of 28 0, 4 when 
con-ected for instrumental error and for pressure, the 
lowest temperature hitherto found by our expedition. A 
scries of temperature observations showed that the tem¬ 
perature at all depths decreased wiLh the depth, and that 
32 0 lay in about 5Bo fathoms. The next Sunday, July 8, 
found iu in Tromstt. 


The expedition has this summer been favoured with 
remarkably fine and quiet weather, which has allowed us 
to carry out all our operations according to our proposed 

f )l am The number of Bounding stations is already 101 , 
ast year's total was only 93. Seventeen serial tem¬ 
peratures have been obtained, and the dredge and trawl 
have been out on the bank in the Umbellularta region 
(one specimen has been caught), and in the deep 
bilocukna clay, at the depth of 1,700 fathoms, animal life 
was rather scarce. The boundary line between the water 
above and below 32° at the bottom, lies between lat. 65° 
and the Arctic circle as far west as j° 30' E. A 
little north of the Arctic circle it has a curvature 
towards the coast, and faither north it lies only 
from five to ten geographical miles off the outer 
side of the islands of Loffoden and Westeraalen. On 
this northern part the edge of the bank is very steep, and 
the bottom falls very rapidly towards the deep part of the 
Arctic Ocean. Out at sea the isothermal surface of 
32° lies at very different depths in different latitudes. In 
the channel between Faroe and Shetland, it lies in 300 
fathoms, between Iceland and Norway it sinks to 400 
fathoms, and between Jem Mengen and Norway we have 
found it in 580 fathoms To the westward it rises, as we 
found last year, east of Iceland. How it behaves further 
north, off Spuzbergen, we expect tofind next year. Near 
the coast, 32° always lies at a much higher level. 

The IMnbellularta region has been found extending as 
far down as 880 fathoms off Westeraalen, where the 
specimen found came up with the weights on the dredge 
rope. In several places off the coast we have found, 
besides Norwegian rocks, specimens of chalk and Hint. 
Of deep-sea animals, some new species have been found. 
On the bank off Langenes (lat 69°) we caught plenty of 
the same kind of fish as axe caught at the bank fisheries 
on the ,f Storeggen," off the coast of Romsdai 

The expedition is now lying at Tromso, refitting and 
taking in stores for further work We intend firsL to work 
only two more sections north of Tromsb, and then call 
here to make all ready for Lhe voyage to Jem Mengen. 
From that island the course will be westward till we 
reach ice-cold water, then southwards to a point midway 
between Jem Mengen and Iceland, and thence to Bodo, 
whence the expedition will return to Bergen 

Among the novelties used in our work this year I must 
mention a piezometer, kindly sent me by Mr. Buchanan, 
chemist of the Challenger. This instrument has regis¬ 
tered the depth very well. A new atmomeier of my own 
construction has been constantly in use, giving good 
results. Two such instruments have, under favourable 
circumstances (they cannot be used in rough weather), 
given almost identical results r the depth of sea-water 
evaporated in twenty-four hours is sometimes more 
than four millimetres. Meteorological observations have 
been made every hour when at sea. The chemist has got 
many samples of air from the sea-water, both at the 
surface and at the bottom. He has taken the specific 
gravity of the water and determined its amount of 
chlorine. He has also made several determinations of 
its amount of carbonic acid. 


MR. FROUDE'S NEW DYNAMOMETER 

R. KROUDE, in solving the problem assigned to him by 
the Admiralty—of producing a dynamometer calculated to 
teat the power delivered at the end of the screw-shaft by large- 
used marine engines—has enabled us to utilise a new principle 
of great value among the 11 applications of science . 11 

In the friction-brake dynamometer, as is well known, the power 
delivered to a revolving shaft is measured by the rate at which a 
definite weight is being virtually lifted, and the number of foot¬ 
pounds of work done per minute is the circumference of the drum 
at the effective radius, at which the weight is lifted, multiplied by 
the weight and by the number of revolutions per minute. Simple 
as the arrangement 19 when employed on a small scale, It 
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involves serious difficulties when greatly magnified, owing to the 
great amount of heat ; and it was chiefly in order to escape this 
difficulty that Mr. Froude sought some fresh modus operand1, 
and ultimately felt his way to the arrangement to which we 
de*ire to draw attention 

Under this arrangement, the engine, in utilising its power, will 
still be vutually winding up a weight, but the weight, instead 
of being constant, will vaiy with the speed of rotation, much in 
the same way ns the lesidance of the propeller itself does , and 
thus the work performed by the engine under trial will more 
closely resemble its natural work 

The reaction, instead of arising from the continuous friction 
of two solid surfaces, will consist of a multitude of reactions 
supplied by the impact of a series of fluid jets or streams, which 
are maintained in a condition of intensified speed by a sort of 
turbine revolving within a casing filled with water, both being 
mounted on the end of the screw-shaft in place of the screw, 
the turbine revolving while the casing is held stationary , the 
jels being alternately dashed forward from projections in the 
turbine against counltr projections in the inLerior of the casing, 
tending to impress forward rotation on H, and in turn dashed 
bark from the projections in the casing agunst those in the 
turbine, tending to resist its rotation The important point is, 
that the speed of the j p ls is intensified by tile reactions to which 
they are thus allcrmlely subjected , and thus in virtue of this 
circumstance a total resistance of very great magnitude is main¬ 
tained within a casing of cnmparalivcly very limitel dimensions 

The nature of this arrangement will be gathered from the 
accompanying figures 

In Pip. I, A A represents the bcrew end of the screw shaft , 
li h shows in section what has been termed 11 the turbine , " U is 
.1 disc or circular plate, with a rc ntial bos*, keyed to the screw- 
sliif‘ m place of the strew, and revolving with the shaft The 


Thus the whole oval channel may be regarded as a sene* of 
obliquely placed circular cells, and as the function of the'turbine 
15 to rotate while the casing remains at rest, one half of each cell 
is moving past the other half in such a manner that the moving 
half, if viewed from its stationary counterpart, would by reason 
of the oblique direclion of the diaphragms which form the cell 
sides, appear to be advancing antagonistically towards it ; indeed 
the motion virtually constitutes such an advance, because the 
bottom of each moving half cell is continually growing nearer 
to the bo tom of the stationary half cell which it faces The 
effectiveness of the combination to resist rotation will be seen to 
depend essentially on this quasi-aniagomstic virtual approach of 
the moving to the stationary half cell 

The channel and the whole casing Is filled with water, and 
the turbine is made to rotate as described When the turbine 
is thus put in motion, the water contained in each of its half 
cells Is urged outwards by centrifugal force , and in obeying 
this impulse it forces inwards the water contained in the 
stationary casing half cell*, and thus a continuous current is 
established, outward in the turbine's half cclN, inward m those 
of Lhc casing 

Now the action of these cells on the water conLainei in them 
may be rendered more clear by the following illustration —Sup¬ 
pose a person in a railway tram moving at a certain velocity to 
hold a racket fixedly in his hand ami a ball thrown to him strikes 
the racket , ako lhaL there is urovided a senes of walls beside 
the railway inclined at auch an angle that the ball leaving the 
meket and striking one of the walls will rebound to the racket. 
Suppose, also, lor ihe sake of simplicity, that the ball is perfectly 
rigid while the walls and racket are perfectly elastic On striking 
the racket for the fust Lime the ball will rebound with a velocity 
equal to double thaL of the train added to the original velocity 
of projection In order to see this clearly we must look at what 



di^c is nuL Hal throughout, its entire 7onc bung shaped into a 
channel of semi-oval seclion, which sweeps ruund the whole 
circumference concentrically to the axi> To give definiteness 
to the conception, imagine Lhat, »o deal with an engine of 2,000 
Irul hoise-puwer, making 90 revolutions pci minute, the diameter 
of the turbine disc to the outer border of the channel is five leet. 
In Fig 2 , Fig I is repeated, and what has been called “ the 
casing" 13 added, being indicated by Lhe letters C C, U 1 ), the 
former representing the front and the latter the back The face 
carries a channel, the counterpart of Lhat carried by the disc, 
which it ako fronts precisely, so that the two semi oval channels 
in effect form one complete oval channel, though Lhe two halves 
are in substance separated by an imaginary plane of division 
1 he back of the casing embraces 01 includes th j disc entirely, 
but without touching it, the casing is ako provided with a boss, 
which is an easy fit over that of the disc or turbine, and thus Lhe 
disc earned by the shaft can revolve within the casing without 
touching it, while the casing itself is stationary, and one half of 
the oval channel is limning round while the o her half is at rest 
Thus far Lhc two half channels have been regarded as open 
and unobstructed, they are, however, in fact each closed or cut 
across by a senes ol fixed diaphragms, a single one of which is 
shown in Fig. 3, as in its place in the disc-channel The 
diaphragms cut tne channel, not perpendicularly, but obliquely, 
being senuciicuUr in outline, so that when placed obliquely their 
circular edges fit the oval bottom of the channel, while ihfir dia¬ 
meters spin the major axi* of the oval Fig. 4 shows one of the 
diaphragms seen end on or edgeways, as it would appear in an 
edgeways view of the turbine if this were transparent 

Kacli half channel has twelve of these diaphragms, and is thus 
divided into a senes of cells, each of which, if viewed at right 
angles to one of the diaphragms, or what is the same thing, if 
shown in a section taken parallel (.0 one ol them, is semicircolsr 
in outline ; and if thus viewed in cdbnection with the cell which 
is for the moment opposite to it in Lhe counterpart half channel, 
the two together make one complete cell with circular outline 


takes place in the racket. The hall meets the racket with a 
velocity iquil to lhat of prujedion added to that of the train, 
the 5 tiings of the racket stretch to such an extent lhat their 
rci-oil would cause the ball to icbound wnh the sum of these 
velocities At Lhis instant suppose Lhc train stopped, and wc 
should then see Lhc ball projected through the air with the sum 
of these velocities in consequence sol ]y n | t] ie elastic reaction of 
the lackcl Hut m lhe exiienment wc are supposing the tram is 
noL stopped but is at tills instant capable of impulsing on a ball 
at rest the fall velocity of the Haiti , this it does equally well on 
the ball, winch we imagine, for Lhc instant, resting against the 
strained lacket Mhuswe see that the ball will be projected 
through the air w llh a velocity njual 10 that of the train in 
addition to lhat with which it would have beLn impressed on it 
by the racket had the train been stopped at the moment indi¬ 
cated, or, 111 other words, its velocity ot projection wdl, after one 
contact with the racket, have had added to it twice the velocity 
of the liain Fach time the bill, rebounding from the walls in 
succession, meets the racket, an addition l1 double train velocity 
will be impicssed 011 it. Anothei impoitant pnmi in this illus¬ 
tration must not be passed over Tne action of the ball on the 
racket tends to retard the tram, an l that on Lhe walls lends to 
push them forward in the direction of tram as well as away from 
the line of railway 

In an analogous manner the currents originated solely by cen- 
tiifugal tendency, in being unceasingly reversed m direction and 
increased in velocity by the opposing ce'k, produce a resistance 
to the rotation of the turbine which is measured by the tomon 
it produces on the casing This torsion is moat conveniently 
measured by a spring balance attached to the end of a lever 
made fast to the casing 

The mannei in which the currents, when established, produce 
the dynamometric reaction, can be traced very easily. The 
explanation already given of the internal form of the cells which 
the current traverses, shows lhat the volume of water which 
constitutes it in each complete cell maybe regarded as a circular 
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plane 0 rdisc of water, rotating in its own plane between the of total reaction can be produced by an instrument of conveniently 
diaphragms, which define the direction of the water disc and limited dimensions , and that (2) a t instrument of given diroen- 
wbich are the boundaries of its thickness. sions is governable as regards 11s reactions, that is to say, is 

Having now traced the modus ofcrandi by which the leaclion capable of being made to produce at pleasure a greater or less 
is produced, it is necessary to show'that (1) an adequate amount reaction with a given number of revolutions, so that within 



Enlarged view of djinmumeler .illarhed lo screw sli ill 


reasonable limits the same instrument shall be capable of dealing in the appendix, that comparing two strictly similar but diJTer- 
with engines of great or small power, allowing each to make its enlly dimensioned instruments, their respective “moments ol 
proper number of revolutions reaction ” with the same speed of rotation in each, should be as 

As regards condition No, I, the theory shows, as will appear the fifth powers of their respective dimensions 



Geiieriil view uf d)namumeltr alludied lu screw sluifl 


This proposition is fully borne out by experiment Mr Froude 
has hid a pair of simitar instruments made, in which the turbine 


diameters are respectively 12 in. and 91 in Now ^ f *y=s 4, 
aad accordingly the ratio of the moments of the two instruments 


at a given speed of luibine rotation should also have been 4 
The ratio was in fact 3 86 , but the small difference is referable 
to the cuctmslance that in the larger of the two instruments the 
internal surface was rather less smooth and the friction of the 
water corsequently rather greater than in the other The 
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thus obtained not only verify the 'xOe of comparison based on the for the power), an instrument of the dimensions fchown in the 
Jth power of the dimension, but thev nl^o furnish a '-tarting-pomt aa empauying drawings will su fifice p the turbine being 5 ^ ,n 
by which to quantify the dimensions of the instrument which will dian-titr, and being in fact a duplicate turbine, or formed with 
be required to deni with any given horse-power delivered with twn faces, with a double-sided casing to match This two-faced 
a certain number of revolutions per minute, and it thus; ap- arranjpmen% it may he added, while it supplies a doubled cir- 
pear^ llmt to command the measurement of 2,000 horse-power cumferenlial reaction with a given diameter, has the advantage 
delivered with 90 revolutions per minute (a fairly typical speed of obliterating all mutual thrust on the working parts ; the 



centrifugal forces of llic double ^et of voihccs pressing with same, the momenL ol reaction due to a given speed oi rotation 
equal intensity on the two internal opposite faces of the rigid could be greatly reduced 

casing. The expenmcnts with Lhe models fully bore out this anticipa- 

Ab regards condition No, 2, the theory suggests that, by con- tion abo, and proved thai, by the very simple arrangement 
trading lhe internal waterways that 1* tu say the passages shown in the drawings, the reaction with any given speed of 
through the cells in the turbine ami the casing, and thus inter- turbine roLation can be reduced with a perfectly graduated 
cepting the free vortical rotation, all other things remaining the progression in any required ratio doivn to I-I4th, the object 



Inlegrruing apparalm Section 


being efiected by advancing, from recesses in the casing abreast of dialing with an engine of 2,000 horse-power, making ninety 
ol the two opposite quadrants in each turbine, a lunette shaped revolutions per minute, is also capable ol dealing w-nh one of only 
sliding shutter of thin metal, fo fitted as to be carried forward J40 hor‘e power, making 120 revolutions per minute. And as the 
(by a screw motion governed from the outside) along the divisional ltuclion oi the iTisirument vsnes as the square of its ^peed of 
plane between the turbine cells and the casing cells. The rotation, and the horse-power delivered through it cornequenlly 
intensity of the reaction is thus brought completely and easily >anes as the cube of the speed of lolalton (that is 10 say, with 
under command ; and in virtue of it, it follows that the instrument a given letLing of the Bhuiters), and as, moreover, ihis law of 

represented in the dewing, which, as already stated, ip capable variation is somewhat the same as that which ifit engine itself 
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experiences when propelling the ship under natural conditions, 
it follows that the same setting of the shutters which suits a 
given engine when working with its highest speed and power 
will also approximately suit it when ea^ed down to its lowest. 

It remains to br explained in derail how it is proposed to 
carry out the operation in dealing wuh any given ship 

'I lie ship, before she leaves the dock for the trial of her 
machinery, will have the instrument mounted as described, in 
place of her screw The casing will be provided with proper 
aperiurrs, capable of being closed at will, to permit the egress of 
air and the ingress of water as the dock (ills The casing will 
Lhus be in a condition to receive the moment of rotation delivered 
by the screw and communicate it to the recording apparatus. 

The arrangement of the dynamometric apparatus presents no 
difficulty In this, the downward pull delivered by the lever 
operates vertically on the midnle of a Hat horizontal steel spring, 
which is supported at both ends , and it is proposed so to pro¬ 
portion the spring that its maximum deflection shall be about 
ij inches Different springs, however, would be required for 
engines if of widely different power 

Reference has previously been made to the amount of heat 
developed by friction in Lhe friction brake, as probably the most 
formidable of the objections to its employment when the horse- 

S ower to be dealt with is as large as that now contemplated. 

tut it must nut be supposed that the absorption of the same 
amount of work m the instrument that has been described will 
fail to be convened into the same amount of heat here also. 
The dynamic theory of heat is unquestionable as a theory, 
and the quantitative relation of work and heat is known with 
certainly within far narrower limits than deserve even to be 
mentioned in reference to the present subject Although, how¬ 
ever, the extinnion of say 2,000 horse-power will in fact here, as 
well as in the friction brake, consist in its convex ion into so many 
units of heat, tile circumstances of the conversion are entirely 
different in the two cases, and Lhe difference is such as to 
obliterate here the inconvenience which was fatally great there. 

'1 here, Lhe heat was to be dealt with as being constantly deve- 
loped between surfaces in c’ose contact and inaccessible to water 
Here, it will be making ns appearance in the body of a mass of j 
water , and though the rapidity of the development will be so j 
great that the whole contents of the casing wuuld be quickly I 
raised lo boiling heat if the lie it had no escape, ycl, in the first j 
place, there is a considerable refrigerating power always at work, 
since the whole casing is enveloped in cold water, and, more- 
ever, there is no difficulty in creating a constant change of water 
within the casing sufficient to keep down the mean internal tem¬ 
perature to any limit which may be thought proper For 
instance, when the instrument is dealing with 2,000 horse-power, 
the temperature would be kept well below the boiling point if in 
each minute eight cubic feet of cold water be substituted for lhe 
same quantity of the hot contents of the casing, nor would the 
exactness of the dynamometric action be in the smallest degree 
unpaired by the substitution 

Mr troude in Ins valuable paper, Lo which we arc glad Lo call 
attention, thus summarises briefly the advantages which would be 
derived from Lhe sysLem ol submitting marine engines to dyna¬ 
mometric tual It is certain that a very large but unmeasured 
amount of power is wasted, in friction and otherwise, between 
Lhe cylinders and the propeller , and that the amount probably 
differs, both in respect of difference in type of engine and in 
respect of goodniss of construction and workmanship The 
chief difficulties winch thus arise are as follows :— 

(l) The speed attained by a given ship, driven by a given 
indicated horse-power, fails to measure discrimmatively 
the merits of the ship 

(2) No means exist of testing which type of engine delivers 
the largest proportion of the power which it indicates. 

(3) No test exists by which to measure concisely Lhe specific 
constructional merit of this or that engine, or to deter¬ 
mine the relative constructional merit of lhe engines 
supplied by different firms 

The dynamometric test would remove at once each of these 
difficulties, by substituting a final and real lest for a collateral 
and Lo a large extent a delusive one For to rely exclusively 
on the test furnished by the indicator is almost equivalent to 
testing the power nf a Horse solely by the quantity of food he 
consumes and digests, or lhe efficiency of a boiler solely by the 
nantity of coal per hour it will legitimately consume on its 
rebars 


Tabic of Reference Letters used in Diagrams and Drawings, 

A Screw shaft 
B Turbine. 

C Casing 
D Diaphragms 
K Sliding regul^ing shutters 

F Screws for moving F,, unvcrued by telescopic rous actuating bevel gear 
controlled from ‘hip's iluk 
G Lever for holding 1 ismg 

H Links connecting t> with dynamometric apparatus 
K Kmfr edged jmih 1 j.iI IY>r carrying simm of H 10 •■priiig 
L Framed radilih fur guiding K and eliminating oblnjiie strains 
M Dynamometer spin j; 

N Suspension links carrying Lhe i_nds of M 
() Feeler conveying rlaitu. motion nf M 

F 1 ekscopic rod taking ruUitimi of *creiv shaft by bevel gear and rommu 
mealing it to integrating apparatus 
Motion axis of integrating apparatus governed by O 
Automatic integrator 
S Bell crank for magnifying motion uf O md 1 nnvcymg it to paper 
cylinder 

T Paper cylinder recording magnified motion of O 

The graphic integral 1011 of the record given hy l is comparable with the 
automatic integration given by R 
U Shed covering integrating apparatus 
V Strong balk brackets upholding U 


THE COMMISSION OF THE FRENCH ACA¬ 
DEMY AND THE PAS Th UR - B ASTI AN 
EXPERIMENTS 

N further reply to a communication of mine to the Academy 
, of Sciences of Pans on July jd, 1876, and as his latent con- 
I tnbution to a controversy which grew out of it, M Faslciir, at 
the stance of January 2y, 1S77, threw down a very definite 
challenge 

The discussion was raised according to M. Pasteur by my 
statement, " that a solution of boded potash caused bacteria to 
appear in sterile urine at 50“ C , after it had been added to the 
latter In quantity sufficient for exact neutralisation," and he then 
said —“I defy Dr Uasiian to obtain, in the presence of com¬ 
petent judges, the result to which I have refened with sterile 
urine, on the sole condition that the solution of potash which he 
employs be pure, i,t , made with pure water and pure potash, 
both free from organic malLer. If Dr Italian wishes to use a 
solution of impure potash I freely authorise him to take any 111 
Lhe English or any other Pharmacopoeia, being diluted or con¬ 
centrated, on the sole condition that that solution shall K raised 
beforehand to IIO" jor twenty mmutts , or to 130" for five minutes 
This is clear enough, it seems to me, and Dr ItaLian will 
understand me this time 11 

At the stance of February 12 my reply was read The 
essential part ol it was as follows —“During the last week I 
have repealed my experiments several times, and with a degree 
of precaution going much beyond Lhe severity nf the conditions 

{ described by M, Pasteur I repeated them at first wi ih 

iquor poluss.t which had been previously raised to llo u C jor 
sixty minutes , and afterwards wuh liquor potassje which had 
been raised, in the same manner, Lo uo J C jor twmty hours 
The results have been altogether similar to those produced upon 
sterile urine by liquor potassre which has been raised only to 
too 1 , when added in suitable quantity ; that is lo say, in twenty- 
four to forty’tis>ht hours the urine was in full fomentation and 
swarmed with bacterial* 

After the reading of this reply, M. Pasteur asked Lhe Academy 
to appoint a Commission to report upon the subject, in dispute, 
and at the next meeting of the Academy (February 19) it was 
announced that “MM. Dumas, Milne Edwards, Poussingault 
sont designes pour constituer lx Commission qui sera appelce a 
expnmer une opinion sur le fait qui esl en discussion chtre 
M le Dr Bastian et M. Pasteur " 

The following correspondence then ensued ,— 

20, Queen Amu Street, /E, February 27, 1877 

Dear Sir,—I was pleased to learn, from the Camples Rcndus, 
yesterday, thaL the Academy had appointed you together with 
MM. Milne Edwards and Uoussingault to act as a Commission 
to "express an opinion on the fact' 1 now under discussion 
between M Pasteur and myself. 

I can scarcely suppose that the Commission would deem it 
expedient to express an opinion on this subject without having an 
opportunity of seeing both M Pasteur and myself perform our 
respective experiments. 

1 write, therefore, to inform you that if a convenient time can 
be arranged, I shall be very happy to come to Paris for threedaya 
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in order to perform my experiments before the Commission 
which has been nominated by the Academy 

I should, moreover, feel much obliged if you will have the 
goodness to inform me exactly what steps the Commission pro¬ 
poses to take, and how the precise terms for formulating ihe 
question of fact which is to be submitted to their consideration 
are to be settled. It appears to me that these terms ought, in 
the first place, to be agreed upon between M Pasteur and 
myself. Faithfully yours, 

if Charlion Has n an 
M onsieur Dumas, le Secretaire perpttuel, 

Academic des Sciences 

No reply to this letter was received, though a translation of it 
was published shortly afterwards in the Comptes Rendus The 
first letttr which subsequently came to hand on this subject was 
the following :— 

Acadhme dts Sciences , /'ans, le 5 mat, 1877 
Monsihur,—J e crams que la leLtre que j'ai eu l’lionneur tie 
vous odresser il y a troLS semames ne vous soit pas parvemic, ct 
je piends la liberie de vous faire savoir He nouveau que la Com¬ 
mission charge'e par 1 ’Academic des Sciences de prtndre con- 
naissance de vos experiences est pietc \ vous recevoir, Tile a 
dcjti demande i M. Pasteur d’operer sous ses yeux 

PuiSquevous avez accept^ de venir t \ Pari 1 -, tout est prepare 
pour vous recevoir et des votre arnvee, si vous voulez bien m'en 
informer, le laboratoire de 1 ’LcoIc Normale, ou tout autre, seront 
mis votre disposition. 

Agieez, Monsieur, 1 'assurance des mes seriunents les plus 
distlngucs, f. 13 Dumas 

Pans, rue St Dominique, 69 

20, Queen Anne Street, W , London , May 8, 1877 
PtAR SlK,—On February 27 I had the honour of informing 
you that I was willing to come Lo Pans to perform some experi¬ 
ments before the Commission appointed by the Academy, if a 
convenient time could be arranged I asked also to be informed 
os to the sLeps the Commission proposed to take, and how the 
precise question submitted to them for report was to be agreed 
upon 

l anxiously awaiLed a reply to Lhis letter for some lime, but 
none came 

This morning I had llie honour of receiving a letter from you, 
bearing the date of May 5, which was reposted to me from a 
wrong address, viz, 81, Avenue Road, Regent’s Park 1 herein 
you state that you had written to me ibiee wteks previously I 
shall be glad if you will be good enough to inform me lo what 
address this first leLler was sent, as it has not yet come to hand , 
and I find, on inquiry, that it has not been dehveied at Si, 
Avenue Road, where I resided two yiara ago On receipt of 
lilts information I Mill make further inquiries at Lire Gtneral 
Post Office 

The letters which I have had the honour of addressing to )ou 
concerning my communications to die Academy have always 
borne the address which stands at the head of Lius sheet 

Three weeks ago, if the arrangements made by the Conunis 
sion had been satisfactory, I could have gone to Paris without 
much inconvenience , now, however, my engagements, both 
public and private, will not permit me to leave London, and I 
fear it may be impossible for me to go to Pans till about the 
third week m July, when our medical session will terminate 
Meanwhile I trust lo be able lo recover your firBt letter, and 
I hope lo be fully informed, not only as to the precise question 
on which ihe Commission is to repoit, but as lo the mode in 
which the Commission will conduct the inquiry. I am si.ll 
anxious, in fact, Lo receive that information lor which f asked 
in my letter of February 27 

Believe me, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

Monsieur Dumas II. Charlion Bastjan 

, 18 mat, l 877 i Pans 

Monsieur,-—J e me suis tmpressc de vous faire un duplicata 
de la lettre que j 1 avals eu l’honneur de vous adresser au nom de 
la Commission de PAcademie des Sciences, des qu'elle avail tie 
debvrde des 501ns de la sefance publique teme le 23 avn), et qui 
ne t ous dlait pus parvenue. 

J'ai vu M Pasteur II et tient £ votre Disposition pour le 
15 jUillet, Ipoque h Laquelle vous stntz fibre de venir a Pans 
M, Lockycr, qui a pisic quelquc jours ici, s'est chargd de vous 
dire combicn nous desirous voir avec vous vos experiences et av«c 
quelle entire liberty d’esprit dies seront appieci^cs. , 


AgTeez, Monsieur, l'assurance de ma consideration la plus 
distinguee, J. B Dumas 

rue St Dominique, 69 

Academic des Sciences, Paris, le 25 avnl y 1877 
Duplicata — Le Secretaire perpeluel de PAcademie i Monsieur 
lc Docteur Charlton Bastian, 20, Queen Anne Street, h. Londrcs 

Monsieur, —La Commission nominee par l’Acadifime des 
Sciences pour examiner le Hissentimcnt qui s’est elevc entre M 
Pasteur et vour a con* acre plusieurs stances & suivre les expt- 
rienceH de M. PasLeur. Elle est done en mesure dc s’occuper 
des votres 

Puisque vous aver ofTert de venir les rcpeter devant elle a 
Paris, elle sc met i\ votre disposition, et die vous oflire le 
laboratoire qu'il vous plaira de designer pour les accomplir 
Vous choisirez vous-mtme, apres les avoir visiles, celui qui vous 
conviemlra le mieux M Pasteur vous pne de consiaerer le 
sien comme lout vos ordres 

La Commission, avant d’engager tout examen de la question, 
a pense qu’il convenait d'abora dc voir les experiences mime?, 
realuees en liberie par leura auteurs S’ll y a lieu d’ouvrir plus 
lard entre elles une companion contrarfiefoire, elle en deter¬ 
mine! a les conditions, en vue de donner, a son opinion, une base 
ccrtaine 

Le premier Element de l'enquete i laquelle voua avez sousent, 
M. Pasteur et vous, devait consider, en eflfet, i. donner i chacuii 
de vous l’occaaion de produire les faits sur lesquels vos opinions 
respectives se iondenl. 

Agree/, Monsieur, l’assuiance de mes sentimenLs les plus 
disiingucs J B Dumas 

20, Queen Anne Sheet , IK, May 24, 1877 

Dear Sir, —I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
the duplicate of the missing letter, bearing date April 25, and 
also your note of May 18, the assurances in which were very 
gratifying to me. 

Your official letter of April 25 contains some information 
in regard to the conduct of the inquiry by the Commission, 
which I have been for some tune desirous of obtaining In 
respect to thtse proposed proceedings I may perhaps now be 
permitted to make some observations, in order, as far as possible, 
to avoid the chance of any misunderstanding beLween M* PasLeur 
and myself and the Commission, during the progress of the 
inquiry 

I am anxious, in fact, to define (1) what I understand to be 
the object of the Commission, and (2) to explain to what extent 
I am prepared to submit to its judgment I desire to do this in 
order that I may have Lhe honour uf learning from you whether 
I am correct in tli 5 understanding, and whether my submission 
to the extent to be specified is all that the Commission will 
expect from me 

1 I gather from Ihe Comptes Rt mins of February 19, that the 
Commission has been appointed Lhai it may 11 express an opinion 
upon the fad ” under discussion between M, Pasteur and 
mvself, and the fact 111 question seems to me to be this — 
Whether previously boiled urine, protectedProm contamination , can 
or cannot be made to fertile tit and mo arm with certain or t^a/usms fry 
the addition of some qua ntity of liquor fotas r ( j u'h * h has been heated 
to jio 11 C , for twenty minutes at least M Pasteur asserts that 
he lus not seen fermentation occur under these conditions, whilst 
T assert that I have , so that the point of principal importance 
would seem to be to ascertain whether such positive results can 
be reproduced before the Commission I learn, therefore, with 
much satisfaction, that the Commission will allow to each of us 
the opportunity of reproducing before it the facts upon which we 
found our respective opinions. Tin?, Indeed, I regard as an 
essential condition of the inquiry 

2 If the Commission proposes to limit itself lo reporting upon 
this mere question of fact I will /reely submit to its decision. If, 
however, il does not propose thus torcstnct itself, and is empowered 
Lo e\piess an opinion upon the interpretation of the fact attested, 
and on its bcanrgs upon the “Germ Theory of Fermentation,” 
or " Spontaneous Generation,” then I must respectfully decline 
to take j art m ifiis wider inquiry, 

1 feel compelled Lo adopt this decided position because my 
stay in Tans must be limited lo three or four days ; and if any 
other questions beyond that above specified were subsequently 
raised by Ihe Commi^icn demarding the performance of some 
new experiment*-, either by M Pasteur or myself or by both of 
us, the inquiry, instead of being limited Lq a few day?, might be 
prolonged Indefinitely 
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I desire, therefore, to obtain Llie assurance of the Commission 
that no new experiments shall be demanded from eitherof us, except 
with the full concurrence of both M Pasteur and myself Under 
these circumstances 1 will undertake, so far as it lies in my power, 
to be in Pans by the 14th of next July, in order to place myself 
at the disposal of the Commission 

Believe me, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

Monsieur Dumas II. Charlton Basitan 

20, Qtte n Anne Street , If''., June 21, 1877, 
Dkar Sir,—O ne month ago (May 24) I had the honour of 
writing to you to ask for some official information as to the 
precise scope of the inquiry to be made by the Commission 
appointed by the Academy of Sciences, before whom I have 
been invited to appear To this letter I have as yet received 
no reply, <0 that 1 do not even know whether, iL has been 
received 

I have made airangcments which will enable me to go to 
Paris and perform my experiments before the Commission at 
the time named m your letter of May iK, namely, about July 1 < 5 , 
but naturally before taking part in any arbitration I desire to 
receive some official intimation as to the exact terms and scope 
of the question winch has been submitted to the arbitrator I 
know not whether the few lines which I saw in the Compte r 
Rendus of February 19 announcing the nomination of Lhc Com¬ 
mission, contain also ihe only instructions which have been 
given to it, or whether any other and fuller instructions exist. 
No information has been communicated to me and I am, unfor¬ 
tunately, not acquainted with the custom of the Academy in 
tegard to commissions of this kind 

Craving ihe favour of an early reply. 

Believe me, dear Sir, faithfully youn*. 

Monsieur Dumas H. Ciiaklion Basiian 

Monsieur, ~I 1 cst parfaitcment entendu c^ue la Commission 
dc l’Acadcnue des Sciences sera le 15 juillet a voire disposition 

II e*t egalement qu'elle desire, si t’est possible, rfavoir a 
s’occuper que de l’expericncc de M Pasteui et de la votre, au 
sujet de Purine traitec par la potasae 

Vous n’avez done aucun motif de craindre qu’elle ait besom 
de vous demander un sejour prolong* 

Veuillez agree*, Monsieur, 1 'assurancc dc mi consideration la 
plus disLingude J B Dumas 

r Si Dominique, Ctj 

20, Queen Anne Street, IF, July 6, 1877 
DkAr Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of a letter Horn 
you which came to hand on June 29 

I do not hnd in it any distinct acceptance of the conditions 
mentioned m my letter of May 24, as those upon which alone L 
should be prepared to repeat my experiments before the Com¬ 
mission, viz., (l) the limitation ot Lhc report to the question ol 
fact mentioned, (2) the assurauce that no new experiment') shall 
be demanded irom enher of us except with the lull concurrence 
of both M l’asltur and myself 

I might infer from your silence that 110 objection 13 raised to 
these restrictions, but before leaving for Paris I must receive 
your definite assurance that tins is so 

Not being thoroughly proficient in the French language I 
presume the Commission will permiL me to avail mysell ul the 
uervlces of some P reneh friend as an interpreter, I also trust 
Lhat the Commission will provide for the Laking of shorthand 
notes of any discussion during the progress of the investigation 
of which ihe Commission, M Pasteur, or mysell may desire to 
have a record. 

On the receipt of a favourable reply you may expect me to be 
in Fans on Saturday morning, the 14th inst., otherwise I shall 
be most reluctantly compelled lu decline 10 participate in Llie 
inquiry Believe me, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

Monsieur Dumas H, Charlton Basitan 

Paris, 12 J ml let, 18 77 

Monsieur, —La Commission de PAcaddmie des Sciences sera 
de*, le 15 A vftlre disposition. 

Llie est prfite a vous entendre , mam cllc desire, comme vous, 
que son examen soit borni au pomt en discussion entre vous ct Af. 
Pasteur Ce serau seulement au caa oil vous desirenez alter 
plus loin qu’elle aurait k examber si le temps lui permet d'entre- 
prendre davantage, vbtre sejour (ftant tr£s court 

M. Edward®, membre de la Commission, parle tres bien 
1’anglais 

D£i votre arrivce vous aunez la bonte de m’en informer, rue 
Sh Dominique, 69. 


Agreez, Monsieur, Passurancc dc ma consideration la plus 
distmgu^e J B Dumas 

Having received this acceptance of Lhe limitations which I 
had specified, I left London for Pans on July 13. 

On the afternoon of July 15, I met the Commission by 
arrangement at the laboratory ot M Pasteur, at the Ecole 
Normale Suptrieure The Commission was represented by 
MM Dumas and Milne Edwards, M. Boussmgault having 
been compelled to withdraw on account of a recent domestic 
affliction. 

The first stage of our discu,sioii was the announcement to me 
hy M Milne Ldwards of his objection to the second condition 
mentioned in my letter of July 6, and of his determination to 
take no part in the inquiry if I still adhered to this condition. 
M Dumas' letter of July 12, in the name of the Commission, 
ami on the faith of which I had come to Pans, was thus, at once 
set aside 

AT Milne Edwards contended thaL he could not Lake part in 
any Academy Commission which had not lull power Lo vary the 
experiments at discretion., whilst I, on the other hand, contended 
lhat my stay in Paris must, as 1 had saul from the first, be 
limited to a few days, and that I could not see my way, theiciorc, 
to consent to the inniation of new experimental conditions I 
further urged Lhat the Commission had been appointed to report 
upon a simple question of fact, that M Pasteur had challenged 
me Lo obtain certain result-:,before " competent judges/'that I had 
come to Paris to repeat certain well-defined experiments before 
them, and that they were commissioned Lo Lxprcss an opinion 
thereon and on the experiments of M. Pasteur to Lhe Academy 
of Sciences 

A very long discuvvon ensued, but no Hal^factory conclusion 
was arrived at In the evening I wrote the following note lo 
M Dumas — 

Grani Hotel St Jatne\ f Pans, July 15, 1S77 

Dkaii Monsiei r Dumas,—A ftci our conference this after¬ 
noon I had a lougc mversation with M I’asleur, and ain going 10 
his laboratory early to-morrow morning, to sh >w him the mode in 
which I make my experiment s. I shall thus be enabled to learn 
what precise alterations he would desire in order lint the 
experiments may be conducted in a manner satisfactory to 
himself 

Afterward*, I trust it may be moic possible for me to meet the 
wishes of the Commission in regard to the inquiry, and 1 hope 
you will therefore be able to make it convenient to see ine for a 
lew minutes at your own house to morrow aL I 30 r M 

If you are able to do this, pray do not take the trouble to 
answer this noLe vShould it not he convenient lo you, perhaps 
you will kindly send a few words to me lo the care of Professor 
Wurtz, upon whom I am to call about noon 

Believe me, dear Sir, faithfully your*, 

A Monsieur Dumas II. CHARI J on lJysilAN 

At my interview with M Dumas on Monday, July 16, I 
proposed a kind ol compromise lhc proposition wjli that on 
the present occasion we should have M the first element" of the 
inquiry as defined hy M. Dumas in Ills letter of April 25 , viz , 
that the opportunity should be giv.m to M Pasteur and myselt of 
repeating (without variation) the uelual experiments upon which 
we based our respective opinions , that I should then return to 
London, and after the CommiBsum had expressed its opinion to 
M. Pasteur ami to myself as to any variations in the experimental 
conditions which they might desire to Institute, that I should, 
return to Paris to wuness and to perform such modified experi¬ 
ments 

The names of MM Fremy, TrLeuI, Robin, and Wurtz had 
been mentioned as persons one nr other ol whom I should like 
lo see placed on the Commission in succession to M. Boussmgault. 
But at the meeting of the Academy that afternoon n was 
announced that M van Tieghem hod been nominated to succeed 
Mi Bousalngault. This gentleman being a Jormer pupil and 
present colleague of M Pasteur, the Comrmsvon was left with¬ 
out a single member who could be considered as representing 
my views, or even as holding a neutral position between me and 
my scientific opponent 

The next day I received the following note from M. van 
Tieghem .— 

Pans, 17 juillct, 1877 

( Monsieur le Docieur,—L a Commission de 1 ’Academic »e 
reunira demam, mercredi, & huit heures dn matin au laboratolrc de 
M Pasteur k Y Ecole Normale. Je viens, en son nom, vous prier 
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de vouloir bien vous y Irouvcr pour proc^der & la mUe en train 
des experiences en litige. 

Vcuillez agrce7 f Monsieur, l’expression de inei> sentiments les 
plus distmgucs Ph VAN Tieghem, 

Membrc de la Commission 

I made all the necessary arrangements that afternoon in M. 
Pasteur’* labt ratury for the performance of my experiments, and 
the next morning at eight o’clock M Tasteur and I weie at the 
appointed place M, van Tieghem was also there, and shortly 
afterwards M Milne Edwards arrived He apparently had had 
no communication with M Dumas since the time of iny inter¬ 
view, and when told, in reply to a question of his, of the pro¬ 
position which I had made to M Dama>>, M Milne Edwaids very 
hastily expressed lus disapproval of it. and at once, without 
listening furLher, left Lhe laboratory He was followed by M 
van Tieghem. I remained, and after oiil hour M van Tieghem 
returned lie informed me that, having waited in viin for the 
arrival of M Dumas, M Milne Edwards had at ltngLh gone 
away. 

I remained in conversation with M van Tieghem foi neatly 
an hour in an upper room of M Pasteur's lahoratoiy When 
we came down, much to my surprise, we learned from M 
Pasteur that M Dumas had arrived, that he had been told of 
the departure of M Milne Edward*, and Lliat he also had then 
left, saying that the Commission was at an end—but without in 
any way communicating either with his colleague, M van 
Tieghem, or with myself 

Thus began and ended the proceedings of this remaikable 
Commission of the Fiencli Academy 

July 30 II (_ HARl ION IlAsTIAN 


NOTES 

From coiiespondsnci; which wc have received, we gather, that 
because we nmiLled to state in our leading arLiclc of lasL week the 
lacL that London is Lhc only Umvemty which Lreals ecu nee as a 
necessary branch of education, that article has been thought 
hostile to the University of London. The fact in question is 
of couise well known and appreciated, but it did not seem Lo us 
to be relevant. Our article had reference lo the quesliun of 
UmveoUie* as against Examining Braids lather than lo the 
qualiLy of the examinations We heartily acknowledge the good 
the London Ex’mining Hoard has done, and the obligations 
under which it has placed science and scicntihc inen 

The Annual Conference of the Royal Archaeological Institute 
of Great lhuam and Iitland commences, on the 7th proximo, at 
Hereford, for a week. 1 he Bishop of Hereford is president. 

An impoiLuiit resolution ol the Internalional Geodetic Con¬ 
gress 15 nowh- mg earned out. The Montsouns observatory is being 
connected by telegraphic observation* with Bonn and Berlin in 
Germany, and with Geneva and Neufchatel in Switzerland Two 
astronomers from Berlin having arrived in Paris, and M. Ltcwy, 
member of the French Academy of Sciences, wuh two assistants, 
having arrived in Berlin fiom Pans, the work lias been at once 
proceeded with. The wires are freed a few hours every night 
for obtaining comparisons The connection with Geneva and 
Neufchatel is executed, via Lyons, by Commander Ptrner, of 
the staff, and the operations have been continued lo Marseilles 
and A 1 gu.rs The comparison between the Montsouns and Pans 
observatories will be u woik of triangulation l the two establish¬ 
ments being about a gun shot from each other, 

A nijmiicr of Abyssimans have arrived in Pans on their way 
Lo London. They are encamped in the Acclimatisation Gardena 
(liois de Boulogne), with camels, elephants, ostriches, &&, and 
other animals destined to Lhe London Zoological Gardens. 
The heads and manners of the blacks have been scientifically 
examined by Dr, Broca, and a report on them will be read at the 
French Society for the Advancement of Science at Havre. 

Thk Bureau of the French Association to meet ui Havre on 
the 23rd mutant, consists of Prof Broca, president; M. Kuhl- 


mann, vice-president; M. Deherain, general secretary) M Perner, 
vice-Secretary; M. Masson, treasurer. Most of the French 
railway companies give half puce tickets to persons going to the 
Association The hotel proprietors in Havre guarantee a certain 
number of beds , furnished apartments have also been largely 
promised, and the berths in one of the Transatlantic Company's 
steamers have been placed gratuitously at Lhe disposal of 
members, 

An .nlerestmg account of the recent falling of a mountain in 
Tarentakse, Savoy, causing disastei to two flourishing village*, 
has been communicated to the Conrrier des Alpts t by M Berard 
The phenomenon has been incorrectly reported as instantaneous, 
and Lhe destructive elTcct complete, whereas the case is that of 
a mountain which foi twenty days, without cessation, ha* teen 
dismembering itself and literally falling night and day, mlo the 
valley below, filling It with piled-up blocks of stone, extinguish¬ 
ing all sounds by its incessant Lhunder, and covenng the distant 
hnnson with a Lluck cloud of r yclJowish dust The entire 
mass comprised in the slope forms a mutilated cone 200 
meLres broad aL the top and 600 at the base (the slope 
being about 50°) ; thia h composed of blocks of hard schist 
lying close together, butj no longer united , and it is united 
lo the body of the mountain only by a vertical mass 40 
lo 50 m thidt, which already is fissured and shaken 
Periods of repese oclut lasting only a few seconds ora minute at 
most, then the movement recommences, and continues about 
500 hours Blocks of 40 cubic metres become displaced with 
no apparent cause, traverse Lhe 1800 m of descent in thirty 
seconds, leaping 400 or 500 m at a time, and finally get dashed 
lu pieces m lhe bed of the Lorrenl, or launch (heir shattered frag¬ 
ments mlo the opposite forest, mowing down gigantic pm^s 03 if 
they were so many thudlcs One such block was seen to strike 
a line fir tree before reaching the bridge between Lhe villages , 
the Iree was not simply broken or overthrown, but was crushed 
Lo dust {volatile) , trunk and branches disappeared in the air 
like a burning match Rocks are hurled together and bioken 
into fragments lhat are thrown acioss the valley like swallows m 
a whirlwind , then follow showers of smallei fragments, and one 
hears the whistling sound of thousands of pebbles as they pass 
M B^rard reached the'edge of the rock (2,460 m high), on one 
of the sides of the falling cone, end ventured along it, obtaining 
a good view of the 11 terrifying ” spectacle lie reaffirms his 
conviction that ihe phenomenon is inexplicable by any of the 
usual reasons Lhat account for Alpine disturbances, such as 
penetration of water, or inciting of snows, or inferior strata in 
motion , nor does the declivity of the slope explain if IIis 
hypothesis is. that some geological force is at wmk, of which the 
complex resultant acts obliquely lo Lhe axis of tie mountain and 
almost parallel to its sides. 

At i ording lo M Perrin, an eighth or a tenth portion of the 
French army is incapable of doing good service, in consequence 
of indistinct vision M, Pemn formally proposes to lemedy this 
by the adoption of spectacles It 1? affirmed thaL spectacles are 
useful, if not indispensable, to 47 per cent of the officers coming 
from Lhe Ecolc PoJytechnique. 

From Lhe Annual Report of the Council ol ihe Royal Society 
of New South Wales, we gather that the membership at the 
beginning of the session of 1877 was 298, and that the Society 
is in a generally flourishing slate A considerable access ot 
activity has occurred since the establishment of sections (nine) 
last year The Council are hopeful of obtaining an annual 
endowment from the Government. 

For want of space the gigantic GifTaid captive balloon will not be 
constructed, as was anticipated,in the PariB Exhibition, but special 
ground will be granted as we announced a few months ago The 
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■pot selected is the Carrousel interior yard. The large space 
within the railings has been found sufficient, after special inspec¬ 
tion by MM Lefeul and Tetreau. The ministerial sanction is 
expected daily M Giffird is continuing his experiments on Lhe 
production of hydrogen gas with continuous apparatus 

A BALLOON was sent up on Wednesday carrying an aeronaut, and 
elicited an interesting fact of aerial physics The ground current 
was blowing gently from north-west, but higher up a south-west 
current was met by the aeronaut The billoon was carried at a 
rate of 500 metres per minute to the north east of Paris, In the 
night 8 millimetres of rain fell, the upper current having 
descended into contact with the ground 

A German Society for the hxploraLion of Palestine has 
recently been started by Dr Zimmermann, Gym nasi a. I Reclor 
in Basle, along with Professors Kautzsch and Socin, of Tubingen 
Several other savants have joined it The first quarterly number 
of the society's projected journal wdl appear shortly The 
Annual contribution to the society (10 marks) entitles one to 
receive the journal 

1 1 is proposed in Stuttgart to erect a simple monument over 
the grave of Th v_ Ileuglm, the well-known African traveller, 
recently deceased. The committee, at whose head is Prince 
Hermann of Saxe-Weimar, invite subscriptions 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Bonnet Monkey {Macacus ladiatiri) from 
India, presented by Mr C L Norman ; three Chaplin Crow 3 
( Corvus caftUanus) from Persia, presented by Dr. J. Huntley; 
a West African Python ( Python selur) from West Africa, pre¬ 
sented by Mr. Lionel Hart, a Red River Hog {Potiimochtzms 
femallatu r) from West Africa, received in exchange ; a Barbary 
Ape {Macacus ittut/s) from North Africa, a Squirrel Monkey 
{Saimatts sc litre a*) from Guiana, deposited , a Mililary Maccavv 
{Am mihiatis ) from South America, purchased , ten Amherst 
pheasants (fhaumalca amheistm\ three Temminck’s Tragopans 
[Cenormi Ummiuclti) bred in the Gardens. 

SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, July 23 —M. Peligot in the chair,— 
The following papers were read ■—New researches on electro- 
cipillary phenomena, by M. Bccquercl. One experiment is 
this into a cracked tube containing nitrate of silver solution 
are introduced Borne very small fiagments of carbon, and the tube 
is put in a vessel holding monosulphuret of sodium Here lhe 
wall of the crack in contact with the inrer solution Is the 
negative pole of the electro-capillary couple, and that in contact 
with the outer sulution the positive Not only does the negative 
wall gel covered with metallic silver, but the carbon fragments 
are also coated in proportion to their nearness to the crack. 
Each fragment acts like the crack The action is like what 
occurs in a metallic circuit composed of several conductors.— 
Fixation of nitrogen on organic matter and formation of ozone 
under the influence of weak electric tensions, by M Bcrthclot. 
He has given up metallic armatures, introducing Lhe gas 
into an annular space between Lwo vessels holding dilute 
sulphuric acid solution, which were connected with Lhe 
battery poles lie mentions four reactions In which forma¬ 
tion of ozone has thus been obtained. Again, to estimate 
fixation of nitrogen, a glass cylinder (with sphencal cplottc), 
internally covered with tin, ertemally haJf with water-moistened 
Berzelius paper, half with syrupy solution of dextrine, was placed 
on a lac-covered glasa-plate and enclosed in a concentric glass 
cylinder with outer coating of tin ; the tin armatures were con¬ 
nected with five Leclanchd elements during several months, 
and fixation of nitrogen in paper and dextrine was demonstrated 
He shows the application of such facts —On an experiment by 
Di. 'Basftaxt t e:\aUng to unue.neutralised by potash, by M. Pasteur. 
He describes a form of Dr Boat Ian ’a experiment be has per¬ 
formed several times in presence of Academy members, and 
never got bacteria ; the nature and treatment or the vessel is a 
salient point — Tertiary strata of Hungary (continued), by MM. 

Hebert and Msnier-ChB&inai. — On the electric conductivity of 
trees, by M. Du MonceL After referring to the local currents 


and currents of polarisation got on applying to each tree two 
platinum electrodes 9 ctm. square, with an interval of 6*44 m., 
he gives a table of resistances for various species The soft 
woods with spongy tissue and vigorous vegetation, such as 
elm (resistance 1,431 km.), chestnut (1,694), hme (1,988), 
poplar (2,090), are the best conductors. Among hard 
woods with slow vegetation, box had a resistance of 
12,511 km Birch (4,777) formed an exception —Reply to M. 
Cosson’s observations on the Saharan Sea, by M. D’Abbadie 
M. de Lesseps corroborates M D'Abbadic’s arguments —On 
the ophitic phenomenon in the Pyrenees and the Ilaute-Garonne, 
by M Leymerie Ophite proper and lherzolite are two different 
but concomitant facies of an eruptive phenomenon characteristic 
of the Pyrenees, which may, as a whole, be termed opkitic It 
is only met with in the lower part of slopes —Reply to M 
Niiudin's observations on the interior sea of Sahara, by M. 
Roudaire —On the degree or efficacy oT sulphide of carbon as a 
means of des'ruetion of phylloxera, by M Boiteau —On the 
grape-disease of the Narbonnese vineyard*, by M Cornu —On 
the Doryphora of potatoes, by M. Girard lie thinks sulpho- 
carbonaic of potash would be useful against it, also that the 
fear of the beetle is exaggerated Another chrysomelian 
[Colaspidtma atrum ), which attacks lucern in France, is very 
like the Colorado beetle mits ways, and it is successfully resisted 
- On curves having the ■same principal normals, and on the surface 
formed by these normals, by M Mannheim.—On the extension to 
space of two laws relative to plane curves, given by M Chasles, by 
M Fouret—Influence of heat on magnetisation, by M Gaugain. 
Certain magnetic bars of Sheffield steel heated and let cool are 
found at last to have changed in the sign of their magnetism.— 
On the magnetisation of circular plates where lhe tioiynamic 
lines are concentric circumferences, by M Duter —On the elec¬ 
trolysis of sulphuro is acid, by M Gueront This substance is 
decomposed like a salt —Note on the determination of manganese, 
nickel, zinc, and lead, by M Riche —On the density of vapour 
of sulphhydratcs of ammonia, by M. Ilorstmann.—On the nature 
of gases contained in the tissues of fruits, by M. Livache. lie 
applied M Schilling's analytic method t of immersion in ether 
(without lesion of tissue) In the tissues of healthy fruit the 
gases are a mixture of nitrogen and oxygen in the proportions 
found m air —On the products of fermentation of the mud or 
Pans, by M Maumenc —On the fecundation of the star fish and 
sea-urchin, by M Fol —On the anatomy and the migrations of 
oxyundes, parasites of insects of the genus Blatta, by M. Ghaleb. 
—Influence of the sun and moon on magnetic and barometric 
variations, by M Broun —Some observations on the trajectory 
of hail during thunderstorms, by M. Ziegler A hailstone cannoL 
(he considers) attain a great weight except through a long course 
in dense air in the lower regions of the atmosphere, and he cites 
cases to prove that the trajectory of Large hailstones forms a very 
acute angle with the ground 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST 9, 1877 


ELECTRICITY IN WAR 

T HE important r 6 le played by electricity in modern 
warfare affords an excellent example of the influence 
which science has of late exerted in naval and military 
affairs It is no isolated example of scientific warfare 
that we have here to deal with, for the electric fluid has in 
a great measure changed our whole practice of war, and 
bids fair to revolutionise it still more in the future. Every 
soldier or sailor, if he desires to make his mark, must be 
something of an electrician, for there seems to be no limit 
to the useful applications of the galvanic spark in battle. 
Broadly, we may divide these applications under three 
heads ; namely, the employment of electricity for sig¬ 
nalling, for the explosion of charges, and lastly, for illumi¬ 
nation, both for the purposes of attack or defence, it 
being a difficult matter to decide in which connection the 
electric spark fulfils the most important duty 

To begin with the telegraph All will agree that it is well- 
nigh impossible to overrate the advantages which this 
rapid means of communication gives to the general, 
in these days, when the line of battle sometimes extends 
for a dozen miles. Let the commander occupy the most 
central position, a long time must elapse before his aides- 
de-camp can communicate with one wing or the other 
Assisted by the electric telegraph, however, the general is 
as close to his subordinates as if he were within shouting 
distance Even a brigade of horse artillery, or a cavalry 
division advancing at a gallop, can carry its telegraph 
equipment with it, the operators accompanying a flying 
column of this nature with but very little difficulty. The 
wire drums are started off at a gallop, the cable being 
unwound as the carts proceed, and a sergeant on horse¬ 
back with a u sounder ” to his ear, in connection with one 
end of ihe wire, receives the general’s commands as soon 
almost as they are spoken. The movement counter¬ 
manded or a retreat ordered, the cable is again wound up 
as readily as it was laid down, and the telegraphers make 
good their return with the rest of the troops. Where 
ordinary movements arc executed, use is of course made 
of the telegraph wagon, a comfortable little office on 
wheels, furnished with all things necessary for the receipt 
and despatch of messages, but this convenience is natu¬ 
rally out of place where a rapid change of front, or some 
speedy flank movement has to be executed. 

Coming next to the explosion of charges by means of 
the electric spark, we enter upon a phase of war-science 
which bids fair to grow to infinite proportions. Both 
Franklin and Priestley suggested the employment of 
electricity in this connection more than a hundred years 
ago, but it ib very recently indeed that we have been in a 
position to make proper use of this valuable agent as a 
means of firing charges at a distance. In fact, at the 
present moment we have by no means exhausted research 
in this direction, and we find scientific soldiers and 
sailors still at variance with one another as to the best 
plan of using the electric current /or firing purposes. 
One of the hist applications made of the aubtle fluid was 
in the removal of tie wreck of the Royal George, at Spit- 
head, nearly fifty yean ago, when lie explosion ot tho 
Vou XVL— No. 406 


charges was brought about by what is termed a'wire-fuse, 
or in other words a short piece of platinum thread 
stretched between two copper wires. The platinum 
bridge having less conducting power than the copper 
wires, presents a considerable amount of resistance to any 
current of electricity that passes, and, in doing this, 
becomes so heated, as to be capable of igniting any 
panicles of gunpowder in contact with it. A wire-fuse of 
this description has simply to be placed in the middle of a 
charge, and if then a current of electricity is passed from 
a battery along the wire in connection with the fuse, 
instantaneous ignition is the result, This simple method 
of firing charges under water was a vast improvement 
over the old one in use by our engineers, which consisted 
in leading up a metal pipe from the charge to the surface 
of the water ; the outlet of the pipe was placed as far as 
possible from the charge beneath the water, and then a 
ladle full of red hot shot was emptied down it, and so 
reached the gunpowder below, which thereupon exploded 
if the iron fragments had not become too cool in transit. 

But for many purposes the wire-fuse is ill-adapted to the 
military and naval services A voltaic battery is neces¬ 
sary to evolve the low-tension electricity required to yield 
sufficient resistance and heat, and such a battery made up 
of metal plates, and involving the use of acids, is an 
awkward apparatus to carry in the field Already in 1853, 
this fact seems to have occurred to a Spanish officer, Col. 
Verdu, who determined to see what could be done in the 
way of exploding gunpowder by a spark, or in other words, 
by high tension electricity. Aided by a Ruhmkorff coil 
he succeeded in firing half-a dozen charges simultaneously, 
and although the discharge was sometimes a matter of 
considerable uncertainly, to Verdu certainly belongs the 
credit of having been the first soldier to apply electricity 
in this way to the firing of one or more mines Wheat¬ 
stone and Abel followed in Verdu's footsteps, and while 
the former directed his attention to the construction of a 
frictional apparatus of a portable nature, which should be 
suitable for military use, the latter busied himself in the 
preparation of a fuse inclosing a compound more deli¬ 
cately explosive than gunpowder, a fuse, by the way, 
which still retains an important place among our warlike 
stores. 

It was in the China Avar of i860 that we first find an 
electric hnng apparatus forming part of an army equip¬ 
ment. In thn case the outfit was of a somewhat clumsy 
nature A conveyance, in shape and sire much resem¬ 
bling a baker’s barrow, contained a monster horse-shoe 
magnet, and it was the sudden disruption of its armature 
from this magnet which generated the spark to fire the 
fuse. A few years afterwards, this ponderous conveyance 
gave place to a neat little mahogany box about a foot 
cube, which contained half a dozen small but powerful 
magnets, in the field of which the armatures were made to 
revolve with exceeding celerity; and it is by means of 
such an apparatus that to day we are enabled to fire a 
score of charges at a time, the wires branching off from 
the instrument to a distance of a hundred yards or more. 
But, nevertheless, we have yet to devise, it seems, an 
efficient exploding apparatus capable of igniting both low 
and high tension electric fuse*. 

As everybody knows, it is by reason of electricity being 
employed to fire explosive charges that torpedo warfare has 

Q 
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of late attained to so important a position. In the White- 
head, or fish-torpedo, the electric fluid, it is true, plays no 
part, but this is the only notable exception In the floating 
torpedo, the moored torpedo, and the spar-torpedo, elec¬ 
tricity is the life and soul; at one moment the machine is 
but a floating buoy or sunken impediment, the next it is 
transformed into a terrible volcano. A feeble current of 
electricity flashing along the wire, has on the instant 
sufficed to bring about the fatal change 

Passing from torpedo warfare and the recent attempts 
that have been made to turn electricity to account in 
the construction of self-steering launches, we come to 
a scarcely less important matter, that of firing guns 
by the electric spark. Not only are guns at proof and 
those under experiment so ignited, but on board the 
modern ironclad it is the custom now-a-days to fire 
broadsides in this wise also. By leading wires from every 
gun to one point, which is specially adapted for observa¬ 
tion, the double advantage is secured of bringing about 
the firing at tlie most opportune moment, and of securing 
a simultaneous discharge Some experiments made in 
Germany have proved beyond doubt that an armour plate 
struck instantaneously in this way by several shot, may be 
effectively broken up, whereas the ordinary broadside fire, 
brought about by gunners at word of command is incapable 
of doing 50. The wires may be led into an observing tower, 
or half way up the mainmast if need be, and here the 
firing officer can calmly consort his measures undisturbed 
by the smoke, and noise, and bustle going on below him 
He is provided with proper sights, and the guns being 
laid in accordance with his orders, he can watch the oppor¬ 
tunity for firing as well as if he had his eye to the weapons 
themselves. 

Finally, we have the use of the electric light in warfare. 
It is the most recent application of all of this wonderful 
agent, and we should hesitate to say how extensive may 
hereafter be the employment of electricity in this connec¬ 
tion. In the Franco-German war, the first use of this 
powerful source of illumination was made by the French 
engineers, and from the forts around Pans the electric 
rays were made to sweep in all directions, to watch for 
hostile troops engaged in the operation of mining. Bodies 
of soldiers upwards of a mile distant could be plainly seen 
by the vivid light of the electric lamp, and working 
parties were frequently compelled to abandon their object 
in the presence of this powerful detector. As a means of 
discovering the approach of torpedo launches at night, 
the electric light will obviously be of value, and already a 
trial of it has been made in several of Her Majesty’s 
ships. The Alexandra, the flagship of the Mediterranean 
fleet, is provided with an electric lamp, worked by one of 
Wilde's powerful machines, 50 that the efficiency of 
the apparatus may be practically tested, Experiments, 
however, have already shown what the electric rays 
are capable of doing, and a low torpedo-launch c ann ot 
approach within a thousand yards without detection, 
while if painted of a neutral grey, so as the better to 
escape observation by day, the vessel, it appears, is all 
the more perceptible under electric illumination. Steamers, 
we are told, are peculiarly liable to be detected by an 
electric lamp, since the Taya are reflected by the steam 
and smoke as effectively as if the latter were a solid screen. 
How valuable, too, the electric light on board ship must 


prove for signalling purposes may be gathered from the 
fact that the Dungeness light, which was the first one of 
an electric nature constructed in this country, can be 
seen on a clear night at a distance of thirty miles with all 
the brilliancy of a star of the first magnitude. 

H. Baden Pritchard 


THE GEOLOGY OF THE VIENNA WATER 
SUPPLY 

Geologic der Kaiser Franz-Josefs Hochquellen- Wasser- 
leiiung . Eine Studte tit den I 'ertt ar-Bildungert am 
Westrande des Alpinen Theiles der Nude rung von 
Wien By Felix Karrer (K.K. geolog, Rcichsanstalt. 
Vienna, 1877.) 

HE publications of the Austrian Geological Institute 
are deservedly noted for their number, their fulness, 
and the beauty of their illustrations. Especially are the 
large quarto memoirs published under the name of 
Abhandlungen remarkable in the latter respects. Con¬ 
sisting usually of complete monographs, sometimes purely 
palaeontological, but more often blending stratigraphy 
with pakeontology in a manner which is too seldom 
resorted to in this country, these handsome volumes are 
quite independent of, whilst they frequently illustrate, the 
maps issued by the same authority. 

The present work forms vol. ix. of this important series. 
In many ways it is unlike its forerunners, but it resembles 
them in its completeness and in the finished character of 
its plates Although eminently local in interest yet so 
many points are touched upon—or rather fully discussed 
—in Dr. Karrer's memoir that it appeals to the civil 
engineer, the hydrologist, the archaeologist, and the 
chemist in almost as great a degree as to the geologist 
and the systematic palaeontologist. 

This great closely-printed book of more than four 
hundred pages, with its numerous tables and large folding 
plates, is strictly what its title implies, viz, an account of 
Lhe geology exposed by the engineering works recently 
carried out in order to bring the waters of the Kaiser- 
brunnen and Stixtenstein springs to Vienna, a distance of 
some twelve Austrian or fifty-five English miles. 

All the leading features of this section could probably 
have been described and commented on with apparent 
fulness in a short paper in the Verhandlungcn of the 
Institute, but the aim of the author has been to raise the 
character of his memoir from that of a passing pamphlet 
to that of a thoroughly exhaustive record of all the facts 
— the seemingly unimportant as well as the obviously 
valuable—which could be brought within the natural 
limits of his subject. In this object he has perfectly suc¬ 
ceeded, and the result is an orderly collection of minute 
stratigraphical and other details such as, we believe, have 
never before been brought together with reference to so 
small an area. 

From Kaiserbrunnen at the foot of the Schneeberg and 
from Stixtenstein a little further north to the very streets 
of the Capital, or, geologically speaking, from the triassic 
heights of the None Alps to the drift and alluvium over- 
lying the Tertiary beds of this Alpine portion of th? Vienna 
Basin, only those valleys across which the aqueduct 
replaced the cutting and the tunnel were left unsearched 
and unplotted by Dr, karrer, Every bed, band, thinning, 
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thickening, fault, slip, or flexure cut through by the arti- 
flcial channel was measured and noted by him, and all 
these details are laid down on a true scale (except in one 
unavoidable instance) in twelve carefully drawn and 
coloured plates of sections. So far, however laborious, 
the work done may be said to be more or less mechanical, 
This is not the case with regard to the clear sketch- 
sections or outline views which accompany the measured 
lines. In these we have exhibited to us the relations in 
which the rocks seen in the cuttings stand to those of the 
surrounding country, and we perceive at once the eye 
and hand of the field-geologist. 

Since 1859 Dr. Felix Karrer’s name has been constantly 
before the scientific world as that of an active member 
of Ritter von Hauer's brilliant geological staff His 
researches have lain principally among the beds of the 
Vienna Basin and their fauna. In conjunction with 
Theodor Fuchs his papers on these and allied subjects 
have been both numerous and valuable ; but more par¬ 
ticularly has Dr Karrcr devoted himself to the study of 
the Foramimfcra which Lhese deposits yield in such abun¬ 
dance, and now it may be said that he fitly succeeds to the 
honourable place so long held by the late Dr. A. E von 
Reuss as one of the leading Rhizopodists in Central Europe 
Accordingly we find in the present work elaborate tabular 
lists of the Forammifera found in the borings and else¬ 
where in the course of the engineering operations, and 
no less than seventy-one forms figured and described as 
new. With reference to these it will be sufficient to 
observe that many of Lhem are such as, according to 
the views prevalent in England, would be scarcely held 
to warrant specific distinction. 

The Alpine Vienna Basin, the margin of which between 
Gloggnitz and Vienna is the region where the geology 
has been specially worked out, was, it seems, dry land 
at the time when the Older Medilerranean Sea covered 
the Basin beyond the Alps. Consequently Lhc Younger 
Mediterranean Senes, its marine sands and gravels pass¬ 
ing into grits and conglomerates with intercalated bands 
of Nullipore limestone and marls, arc the lowest of the 
Tertiary deposits present here. To this series belongs 
the famous 11 Leythakalk," about which so much has been 
written. The fauna of these beds is closely allied to that 
of the Adnatic of the present day, whilst some of its 
species denote a somewhat warmer sea. Upon these 
newer Mediterranean strata rest the Sarmatian beds, 
in three divisions, the fossils of which allow us to infer 
a great cooling of (he sea accompanied by an invasion 
of Asiatic cold-sea forms. This was followed by a period 
of brackish and then of fresh water, which brings us to 
the well-known Congena beds, above which only two 
more members of the Tertianes occur, viz. . the Belvedere 
beds and the purely local but highly-interesting freshwater 
limestone of Eichkogel, near Mbdling, which formed the 
subject of Dr. Karrer's first contribution to science. 

It will be readily understood that the works entailed 
by the construction of the watercourse promised un¬ 
equalled opportunities for studying in detail the shore 
facies of these various deposits, and comparing them with 
the aspects they exhibit in other parts of the basin. That 
these opportunities have not been lost this memoir pffords 
abundant proof. L 

From Stixtenstein and Kaiserbrunnen to Temjte, where 


the two head-channels meet to foim a single watercourse, 
the rocks cut through are of much greater age. Here 
we have carefully described by Dr. Karrer, although he 
does not profess to do so as minutely as his more con¬ 
genial tertianes, micaschisf and gramvacke of uncertain 
age, and, m disturbed order, the Wetterstem, Guttcnstein, 
and Werfcn divisions of Lhe Alpine trias, AtJBaden and 
again at Mbdling, short spurs running like headlands into 
the ancient Viennese sea, once more bring the uppermost 
of these formations (the Wcttcrstemkalk) within the line 
of section. 

At the former of the two last-mentioned places is a 
group of well-known thermal springs ranging from 
ordinary temperatures to 95 0 F Several pages of con¬ 
siderable interest are Laken up by the discussion by 
Prof. Eduard Suess of a large series of observations 
relative to these springs carried on by Prof. Jellinck. 
'lheir topographical distribution is peculiar and is 
strikingly shown on a map (Plate xm) by means of 
isothermal lines, the intervals being of i Q Reaumur from 
S to 13 0 , then one of 3 0 from 13" to i6 n , and lastly, one 
from 16° to 28° that is to say, the spaces between the 
lines of the first senes represent 1° each, then 3°, and 
lastly 12° Reaumur This mode of dealing with thermal 
phenomena by means of contour-lines is new to us and 
seems fruitful of good results In the present instance 
five distinct foci of greatest heat arc well made out, 
with several outlying ones attaining lesser degrees of 
temperature 

The chemical composition not only of the hot springs, 
but also of the various waters referred to throughout the 
book, is given in numerous analyses by chemists of note. 

The line of the watercourse runs more or less 
parallel to the Southern Railway In 1840, when the 
latter was in course of construction, several discoveries of 
prehistoric implements were made at Potschach, and else¬ 
where. It is therefore not suipusmg that the new exca¬ 
vations should have given rise to similar finds. Of these 
the most important appears to be an old burial-ground of 
the bronze age at Leobcrsdorf, a little to the south of 
Baden. Here bronze rings, daggers, armlets, &.C., were 
found associated with fairly-preserved human remains. 
The former are described by Baron von Sacken, the 
Director of the Impenal Collection of Antiquities, whilst 
full details respecting the latter are furnished in an anthro¬ 
pological chapter by Friedrich Steller Both are well 
illustrated by coloured plates and woodcuts. 

The question may perhaps be reasonably asked, why so 
much labour and money have been expended on the 
particular subject chosen. But when we remember the 
losses that British geology has sustained by the neglect of 
so many invaluable sections temporarily exposed m the 
early canal and railway days and now covered up and 
lost for ever, we may well regret that no devoted geologist 
was there to preserve the minute records of the rocks 
and their disturbances in as accurate and painstaking 
a manner as Dr. Karrer has done in the case of 
the Austrian Watercourse. Given the opportunity of 
issuing a report on so complete a scale—an opportunity 
which we fear will never occur in England—no objection 
can be made to his mode of setting forth his results. A 
more condensed account would have been more readable, 
and probably more acceptable to foreign geologists, but 
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among the local investigators in the district to the south 
of Vienna, which the author delights in calling that 
i% stuckchen Erdrinde /' the book must at once take rank as 
a storehouse of actual facts never to be over appreciated 

The value of the memoir is much enhanced by the long 
bibliographical list with which Dr Karrer opens the 
work, and which 15 brought up to date in the appendix. 
This list contains the titles of 566 books and papers 
relating to the region traversed by the Aqueduct and 
arranged, as all such lists should be, in chronological 
order. The first paper cited is one by Wolfgang 
Anemarinus, on the Baden springs, and dates as far back 
as 1511. 

From what we have said it will be seen that no labour 
has been spared to render this report as perfect as it 
could be made. One serious omission, however, must 
be called attention to There is no index The late Sir 
Roderick Murchison was wont to deplore that many of 
the details contained in his 11 big books" remained un¬ 
known and buried within them But books like the 
u Silurian System" are certain to be consulted, index or 
no index. To publish a work so local in character, albeit 
so complete in its execution as the one under review, as 
Dr. Karrer has done, without a key to the endless facts 
it contains, is deliberately to court non-recognition. 

Before concluding we would note the excellent geo¬ 
logical map of Vienna and its immediate neighbourhood, 
by Th Fuchs This map was first issued in 1874, and is 
conveniently reproduced in the present memoir. 

G. A. Lefour 


A CENTURY OF DISCOVERY 
The Discoveries of Prince Henry the Navigator, and 
their Results, being the Narrative of the Discovery by 
Sea, wtthui One Century, of more than Half the World. 
By Richard Henry Major, F .5 A Portraits, Maps, 
See. (London Sampson Low and Co , 1877.) 
Gescktchte des Zeitalters dcr Entdeckungcn . Von Oscar 
Peschel. Zweite Auflage. (Stuttgart J. G Cotta, 
1877.) 

HESE two works practically refer to the same period, 
which nearly coincides with the fifteenth century, 
and deal mainly with the same events. Mr Major's work 
centres round Prince Henry as the initiator of the re¬ 
markable series of discoveries which were made during 
the century referred to, while that of the late Oscar 
Peschel deals with these events as forming a remarkable 
era in geographical discovery, and is considerably more 
detailed than the work of Mr Major. Both works are 
virtually second editions. In its present form Mr. Major's 
is somewhat more popular than when first published, the 
discussion of certain points interesting only to the student 
having been omitted; Peschel's work, first published 
about twenty years ago, is practically unaltered. Both 
works are valuable contributions to the history of one of 
the most eventful centuries of our era; Mr. Major's is a 
woithy record of the life and work of a noble-minded 
prince, while Peschel's is a standard authority on the 
geographical work of the fifteenth century. 

Prince Henry, aptly styled "the Navigator," was the 
fifth child of King Joao 1, of Portugal, and hia Queen 
Philippa, daughter of u old John of Gaunt, time-honoured 


Lancaster/' and was bom in 1394. He was carefully trained 
by his English mother, and after having distinguished 
himself at Ceuta, took up his abode on the promontory 
of Sagres in Algarve, of which kingdom he was made 
governor in perpetuity. It was from here that during the 
rest of his life he initiated and directed those discoveries 
with which his name will be ever associated ; to Prince 
Henry, there is no doubt, the rapid progress of geogra¬ 
phical exploration during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries is mainly due. But not only in this way did he 
encourage the advance of knowledge ; by providing pro¬ 
fessorships, and in other ways, he did much to foster the 
progress of science such as it was in his time ; his own 
favourite subjects of study were astronomy and mathe¬ 
matics 

It is with Africa that Pnnce Henry’s name is chiefly 
associated. Before commencing his great work of ex¬ 
ploration he took every means in his power of ascertain¬ 
ing all that was known about Africa, though that was not 
much. Cape IManco he knew, though vaguely, but all 
the coast south of that was practically a blank. The in¬ 
terior was known much farther southwards, and not a 
few details of Timbuctoo had reached Europe by the 
beginning of the fourteenth century It docs not seem to 
be known whether Prince Henry had the means of 
making himself acquainted with the work done by the 
Phoenicians and Carthaginians ; the narrative of Hanno's 
famous coasting voyage would have been a treasure to 
him, but the likelihood is that he was totally ignorant of 
the work accomplished by these pre-Christian explorers. 
Nor is it likely that he had heard of the Norse discovery 
of America, though he may have heard of the famous 
voyages of the brothers Zeni ; if he had it does not seem 
to have suggested to him the existence of a great con¬ 
tinent far beyond the horizon which bounded his outlook 
from Sagres. Prince Henry set about the work of African 
exploration with intelligence, his clear object apparently 
having been to trace the African coast to its southern¬ 
most limit, and even discover by rounding it a practical 
sea-route to India 

"Very few details are left us,” Mr Major writes, 11 of 
the astronomical instruments used in the time of Prince 
Henry The altitude of a star was taken by the astro¬ 
labe and the quadrant by means of an alidade, or ruled 
index, having two holes pierced in its extremities, through 
which the ray passed. The quadrant hung vertically 
from a ring which was held in the hand. We do not 
know how these instruments were graduated, but it is to 
be presumed very roughly. The astrolabe, the compass, 
timepieces, and charts, were employed by sailors in the 
Mediterranean at the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
It is quite certain that the needle was used at sea before 
Pnnce Henry's time, for he himself speaks of it when 
urging on one of his navigators to the rounding of Cape 
Bojader.” During the lifetime of Pnnce Henry the 
African voyagers stuck closely to the coast, except when 
by accident they were driven from it. 

The Prince's enthusiasm and generosity drew to him 
most of the adventurous spirits of his time, and thus it 
was that after his settlement on Sagres scarcely a year 
passed that he did not send out one or more expeditions 
to carry on the great work which he had set himself to 
accomplish. The first fruit of Pnnce Henry's enterprise 
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was the finding of the islands of Porto Santo and I 
Madeira, in 1418-20, by two squires of his own house¬ 
hold, who were driven thither by a storm off Cape St 
Vincent. Mr. Major has, however, proved satisfactorily, 
we think, that the Madeira group were discovered about 
the end of the previous century by an adventurous 
Englishman named Robert Machin. 

For long had Cape Bojader proved an obstacle which 
the Portuguese sailors sent out by the Prince attempted 
in vain to pass , Cap Nun had been passed, but the in¬ 
creasing violence of the waves that broke upon the 
dangerous northern bank of Cape Bojader proved too 
much for the cockle-shells in which Prince Henry's ex¬ 
plorers were hardy enough to risk their lives It was 
only in 1434 that Gil Eannes, a native of Lagos, managed 
to pass this fancied terrible obstacle to progress, by 
putting well out to sea Next year another fifty leagues 
were added to the stretch of coast discovered, and thus 
year after year, league upon league was added, and 
specimens of the people and products brought home, the 
former to be Christianised and sent back to convert 
their brethren. By the time of Prince Henry's death in 
1460, the west coast of Africa had been explored under 
his auspices as far south as the Rio Grande, the Canaries, 
Cape Verde Islands, and Madeira discovered or redis¬ 
covered, and a large amount of substantial information 
obtained about the people, the products, and the country 
far into the interior of Northern Africa 

Mr. Major justly designates Prince Henry the originator 
of continuous modern discovery, for Portuguese enterprise 
in this direction was not stopped by his death. It was 
not, however, till 1471 that the equinoctial line was crossed 
ior the first time within the memory of man, probably by 
an explorer named Lopo Gonsalvez The equator was 
not much surpassed till Diego Cam set out in 1484 and 
discovered the mouth of Lhe Congo , the celebrated Mar¬ 
tin Bchaim, the inventor of the application of the asLro- 
labe to navigation, was with Diego Cam in this eventful 
voyage. In his next voyage Diego got as far south as 
Cape Cross in 22° south latitude, where the cross he 
planted is still to be seen in almost complete preservation 
In i486 Bartholomew Diaz was sent out by King Jo,10, of 
Portugal, to carry out the discovery of the African coast, 
and, without knowing it, passed the southernmost part of 
Africa and came to anchor in what is now known as 
Flesh Bay, near Guantz river, to the cast of Cape Agul¬ 
has, He turned back after reaching the mouth of the 
Great Fish river, and it was on this return voyage that he 
discovered what he called CapeTormentoso, but which King 
Joaoon his return, ri foreseeing the realisation of the long- 
coveted passage to India," named Cape of Good Hope. 
It was not till ten years after this that a practical lest was 
made of the utility of this passage to India. Vasco da 
Gama left Lisbon with four vessels, the largest not ex¬ 
ceeding 120 tons, in July, 1497, and coasted south the west 
coast, and north the east coast of Africa, as far as Melinda, 
to the north of Mombassa, which was reached in April of 
the following year, On April 20, 1498, he sailed for 
Calicut, before which he anchored on May 20, thus dis¬ 
covering the famous " Cape route” to India, 

Such are a few of the results which are directly or 
indirectly due to the far-seeing enterprise and noble- 
mindedness of Prince Henry the navigator. But these axe 


not all. But for his initiative in the beginning of the 
century, it is doubtful if America would have been dis¬ 
covered at the end of it, and had Prince Henry been alive 
when Columbus began his memorable agitation, that 
greatest of explorers would doubtless have been saved much 
humiliation and misery. Magellan’s circumnavigations 
fall also within this most eventful of eras, and not far 
beyond it, Mr Major has proved, the discovery of Aus¬ 
tralia. “The coasts of Africa visited, the Cape of Good 
Hope rounded, the New World disclosed, lhe sea-way to 
India, the Moluccas, and China laid open, the globe cir¬ 
cumnavigated, and Australia discovered within one cen¬ 
tury of continuous and connected exploration,” begun and 
to a great extent carried out by the prince the story of 
whose life Mr. Major has told so well Wc can only again 
commend his work and that of Peschel to our readers 
as not only full of interest but of much valuable informa¬ 
tion. 


OUR BOOR SHELL 

Chemical Handicraft . A Classified and Descriptive Cata¬ 
logue of Chemical Apparatus suitable for the perform¬ 
ance of Class Experiments, Research, and Chemical 
Testing. Second Edition. By J. J Gritfin, F.C S. 
(Publisned by the Author, Garrick Street.) 

Mr. Griffin, the well-known manufacturer of scientific 
apparatus, earned the thanks of all students of science 
in this country by the publication of his first catalogue, 
now some eleven years ago, when the condition of things 
was much less far advanced than it is now. He has 
earned still greater thanks for his last edition, which is 
much more complete, more copiously illustrated, and 
more carefully brought up to the present needs of the 
student and the present possibilities of the maker. Those 
who noticed the many collections of such apparatus at 
South Kensington, last year, among which was one sent 
in by the Messrs. Griffin, cannot have failed to have been 
struck by the complication of the apparatus now required 
for chemical researches, and the skill, both in glass and 
brass, required to produce them Mr. Griffin is evidently 
doing his best to uphold English manufactures against 
his continental rivals, and we wish him and his book 
every success As the madman said of the dictionary, 
it is not light reading, and the plot is feeble , but, never¬ 
theless, the book will be of use in every laboratory. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents Neither can he unaertake to return , 
or to correspond with the writers of rejected manuscripts . 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications 
The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters as 
short as possible The pressure on hu space u so great that it 

is impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance even of com • 
munteatwns containing interesting and novel facts ] 

The Cretaceous Flora of America 

I AM extremely obliged to Dr Newberry for pointing out 
in a very kind manner what is the actual slate 01 our 
knowledge at the present time respecting the American cretaceous 
beds Never having travelled in America, nor having had the 
honour of conversing with any of the American savants who 
have investigated the remains in these beds, I am scarcely in a 
position to discuss with them the value of the evidence on which 
they have been considered cretaceous. I have, however, endea¬ 
voured to make myself acquainted with the literature of the 
subject, and had read most of the woiks mentioned by Prof 
Newberry in his letter to Nature. I in no way dispute that 
dicotyledonous leaves have or may be found m cretaceous strata. 
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bat have, on the contrary, endeavoured partially to account for their 
absence in British cretaceous rocks. The age of the supposed 
American cretaceous beds appear to me, however, to be deter¬ 
mined principally from the presence of Ammonites, Hamites, and 
other dibranchiate cephalopoda, and other types of mollusca as 
Inoceramus. Now what I intended to imply was that the 
presence of these is not conclusive evidence that the beds in 
question are as old as our chalk. Between our chalk and the 
bahe of our eocene a great hiatus exists, during which almost 
Lhe whole of the cretaceous fauna became extinct, at least in 
European seas This extinction and complete change of fauna 
implies an immense interval of time which, although we have 
but lillle record of it in Europe, we may expect to find recorded 
elsewhere. 

It is at least possible that the series in question in America 
may be this record In Lhe lower, as in the Dakota group, wc 
have, mixed with many decidedly (as we have been wont to 
consider them) cretaceous types of cephalopoda, gastropods and 
bivalves of an eocene aspect No comparative tables of fossils 
nor determinations of any value of European species from these 
beds have been made. But assuming that a portion of tile 
lowermost cretaceous rocks of America were synchronous with 
some of our upper European fcrctaceous locks, we may still 
suppose the mass ol the strata In be ol younger age As very 
fairly stated by Dr. Newberry, Mr. Eesquereux does not agree 
with him as Lo where the division between cretaceous ami 
eocene 111 the ligniLic beds should be placed Ilajdtn^ays 
that lhe age of the lignite strata is obscure. " The evidence puinls 
at the present Lime to t)ie conclusion that the lower portions 0/ 
this group are cretaceous, passing up by gradual transition into 
the reitiary, and that the greater portion may be regarded 
aii of the age of Lhe later period ” Cope and Marsh, again, 
from Lhe presence of Mososaurus, consideicd the lignites 
to be cietaceous It seems to me that as the ligniLic flora 
has the same character throughout its entire Ihiauiess, the 
formation must be considered as a whole, and that instead of 
endeavouring to conelate portions with either the European 
chalk or eocene, it would he simpler for American geologists, 
and more in accordance with the evidence we possess, to recognise 
the fact that the American series more or less represents Lhe 
great hiatus existing 111 Europe between Lhese formations 
Although the upper portion of the lignites, die total thickness of 
which has been estimated aL 10,000 feet, may be contempoianeou'i 
with a nart of our eocene, Lhe absence of any of the types of 
eocene llora, such as are characteristic at Sezanne, Bournemouth, 
&c, is opposed to the supposition, as much as the ahsence of 
anything at all approaching the Dakota llora in our cretaceous 
rocks is opposed to the contemporaneity of the latter 

These senes may still, however, be conveniently spoken of 
relatively, and for the purposes of American geology, as creLaceous, 
but not untd further evidence is adduced can they be recognised 
as synchronous with any portion of oure, 

J S. Gardner 


Automatism 

Mr StaldIND in his able review of M The Physical Basis of 
Mind,” alludes to the term automatism, about which there has 
been so much controversy The word, however, is a most 
unsuitable one for designating Lhe important doctrine inculcated 
ao clearly by Mr. Spalding, as well as by lluxley and Clifford, 
The ordinary meaning of 11 automaton ” is a machine whose 
acLions are unattended by feeling. Now as the most striking 
difference between an organic machine and an inorganic one is 
that the movements of the living machine are accompanied by 
sensations, while those of the inorganic machine or automaton 
are without concomitant sensations, it is plainly a mistake to 
apply to the actions of the sentient machine a term which has 
as a fundamental part of its meaning the absence of sentience 
The incongruity is so manifest that 1 think it not improbable 
that it is one of the sources of the facile confidence displayed by 
some of the opponents of 11 automatism" , and if the word were 
supplanted by a less objectionable one, it is possible that the 
important doctrine intended to be designated by it might be 
accepicd with less difficulty. I would suggest that some word 
meaning concomitant action or synchronous procedure might 
he coined for the purpose. The Germans, who are so fond of 
long, amalgamated expressions, would perhaps use something 
like “ associated—mutually inconvertible—processes ” to desig- 

1 "Geological Survey of Territories," 1879 


nate' this dual unity of the subjective and objective sides of 
mental action. D Sharp 

Tbornhdl, Aug. 5 

Local Museums 

In common with Mr Allen, and doubtless very many others, 
T have read the articles and letters on Local Museums with a 
great deal of pleasure , and I am very glad that Mr. Allen has 
made his practical suggestion In February last, in a paper 
which I read before Lhe Hastings Philosophical Society on 
“Local Museums and Libraries of Reference, I made a similar 
suggestion for our own locality You may think the matter of 
sufficient importance to justify the insertion of the following few 
lines from my paper — 

“I do not wish to put such institutions as I am advocating 
Into competition with things of a very different character, but I 
would ask whether a zeal somewhat akin to that which is exhibited 
in raising funds foi religious societies ought not to he exhibited 
on behalf of such purposes a-, those under discussion? ’Would 
it be at all absurd to talk about having a mission to establish a 
public library ? . .For my own part I can conceive of few 
nobler aimsi than thaL of raising for one’s town a permanent 
public institution of an intellectual character. If a committee 
were to lake up the work with enthusiasm and were able, even 
though after many years of toil, to say to the people of Hastings ; 
* Wc have built for you, with your own help, a library and 
museum, and we have, with funds with which the public have 
supplied us, sufficiently endowed Lhis institution to carry on all 
Us legitimate work, and wc now hand it over lo you, the people 
of the town of Hastings, as the propcrLy of you and yom 
children for evei ’—I say a committee that took in hand and 
accomplished such a work would deserve Lhe deepest gratitude 
of the borough, and would have a light to claim to have 
accomplished a miwton of no small lmpoitanre," A. R. 

Hastings, August 3 

July Shooting Stars 

I odservfd 197 shooting stars 111 July—nearly all of them 
between the 6th and 20th—m twenty-four hours of watching. 
The wcalher was generally very cloud/ and stormy between the 
13th and 23rd, or many more would have been seen I looked 
usually towards the eastein sky, and from the considerable 
number of meteor paths registered, am enabled to give the 
following table of radiant points visible In that quarter during 
Lhe period of my observations The list may be considered 
very fairly complete and accurate, for tile great majority of the 
meteors were well seen, and many of them had short courses 
evidently near their radiant centres — 


Radiant Puint 


Approx btar 

R A Dec 

No ol 

MciLOrs. 

p Cassiopeis 

349 + 5i 

S 

0 Aquaru 

317 11 

13 

X Aquaru 

33 6 - 7 

- ■ 5 

1 l’ogasi 

333 + 26 

a 

f Pegasi 

33 « + 11 

11 

/ Eacertx 

334 t" 43 

... 7 

cr Andromeda 

4 + 33 

21 

0 I’erflei 

3 <* + 47 

6 

e Cygm 

3 i 3 + 33 

6 

a Cygm 

3 ' 5 + 

& 

£ Caisiopei^ 

<J + S 3 

11 

& Cygm 

290 + 43 

9 

afl i'ersei 

47 + 45 . 

s 

9 Antinoi 

298-8 

s 

5 Urscc Mmons 

29S + 85 

258 + 37 

6 

7r Hcrculis 

. . 6 

0 Draconis . . 

2S0 +57 

S 

\ Antinoi 

285 - 12 

5 

1 Andromeda: 

35 ° + 37 

■ ■ 7 


I have given the number of meteors consumable to each posi¬ 
tion, but this detail cannot be very precise, inasmuch as in 
several instances the path converged back on two radiants in the 
same line, and near together. In such cases it is often quite 
impossible Lo assign the true focus. Of Lbe nineteen showers 
included in the list, sixteen of them come near the dates and 
places of radiants enumerated in Mr. R. F. Greg's catalogues. 
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The shower at 290° + 43' n apparently new for the first half of 
July, and corroborates one 1 deduced from the Italian meteor 
catalogue (1872) at 291° + 45° for June 26 to July 11 from eight 
meteors. This position falls near an August shower (seen on the 
loth m 1871 at 293 + 42), and it is very likely to be nothing 
but an early indication of that system The radiants in Perseus 
at 47" + 45 0 and 36° + 47° are too far removed from any pre¬ 
viously known eentres to be included with them. They were 
very swift, white meteors, rather bright, leaving streaks, and I 
mistook them at first for early Pcrsnds of the true August 
system. The positions agree singularly well with two of Prof 
Herschel's cometary radiants and dates (British Association 
report on luminous meteors, 1875, p 233) as follows .— 


R A Dec Dale 

Comets radiant (1764 fj) 49° + 45 ° 5 July 25 

Meteor radiant, 1877 47+45 July 12-20. 

Comets radiant (770 ) 39 + 45 July 8. 

Meteor radiant, 1877 36 + 47 July. 


I saw several meteors from these radiants in July last year, and 
on examining the shooting-star catalogues of Zezioli, Schiaparelli, 
Denza, and others, 1867-72, have found a few additional paths 
clearly confirming the existence of these new meteor orbits 
From twenty-eight shooting stars (including my own observa¬ 
tions) the two showers are apparently well marked and fall 
sufficiently near the cometary positions to afford an inference of 
connection. 

The most active shower of the month was from Andromeda 
( 4 ° + 35°). Twenty-one swift white meteors were noted from 
this place, hut the radiant was a little diffuse and not nearly so 
sharply centred as another strong system at 6 + 53, which 
supplied very similar meteors. They are both already well- 
known showers On the early morning of the 29th a few swift 
meteors with streaks, observed in Auriga, indicated the com¬ 
mencement of the August Pcrsttd\ with radiant near 77 P^rstt 

Bristol, July 31 W. F. Denning 

OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

The Total Ellipse of ihe Moon, August 23 — 
Though lunar eclipses have lost the degree of astronomical 
interest and utility formerly attached to them, the general 
observer may still be expected to find the same amount 
of attraction as in past times in watching the physical 
features of a total eclipse of our satellite, well visible at a 
convenient hour of a summer's night On Thursday even¬ 
ing, August 23, with favourable weather such a pheno¬ 
menon may be witnessed, throughout its continuance, m 
this country as in other parts of Europe. The first contact 
with the penumbia takes place at 8h. 3 7m. Greenwich 
mean time, and that with the dark shadow at 9b. 13 7m, 
about 59° from the northernmost point of the moon's 
limb towards the east , the total phase begins at 
1 oh. 19 im , and ends at 3 7m. after midnight , the last 
contact with the shadow occurs at ih. 9’im A.M. (August 
24), about 112 0 from the northernmost point towards the 
west, and that with the penumbra at 2h. 191m. With 
respect to the earth’s true shadow the eclipse, therefore, 
continues 3h.45m., and the moon is totally immersed in it 
for ih. 45m , the miodle of the eclipse at uh. 11m, PM. 
When she first encounters the earth's dark shadow her 
altitude at Greenwich is i8 D . 

Though we are accustomed to speak of a total eclipse 
of the moon, as is well known, it rarely happens that she 
disappears while in the earLh's shadow. The physical 
features of interest to which allusion is made above con¬ 
sist chiefly in the variations of the coppery and other 
tints which spread over her surface, and in the great 
majority of eclipses render her more or less conspicuously 
visible, during her passage through the shadow; and as 
these variable features depend upon the state of the atmo¬ 
sphere at the time round the edge of the earth's disc as 
seen from the moon, with respect to transparency or more 
or less prevalence of cloud therein—the aspect which a 
particular eclipse is likely to present does not admit of 
prediction. In the eclipse of June 15, 1620, Kepler states 
chat the moon wholly disappeared, while stars of the fifth 
magnitude were visible in the neighbourhood, and He- 


velius failed to see her^even [with a telescope during the 
eclipse of Apnl’14, 1642 (not April 25, as stated in many 
astronomical treatises) But perhaps one of the most 
striking instances of the kind is afforded by the eclipse 
of May 18, 1761, observed by the Swedish astronomer 
Wargentin at Stockholm ; eleven minutes after the 
total immersion he could not perceive the slightest trace 
of the moon either with the naked eye or with the tele¬ 
scope, yet the night was very clear and the stars shining 
in her vicinity , but about forty minutes later, with a two- 
foot telescope, he discovered our satellite by a iaint light 
on the border of the disc As an instance of the contrary 
nature, where the moon has been so strongly illuminated 
during her presence in the shadow, as to admit of the 
various markings upon her surface being seen with dis¬ 
tinctness, and even to lead persons to doubt her being 
eclipsed, mention may be made of the eclipse on the 
morning of December 23, 1703, which was observed by 
various astronomers in the south of France. At Avignon, 
during the whole duration of the passage through the 
earth's shadow, “the moon appeared extraordinarily 
illuminated, and of a very bright red, so that it might 
have been supposed that she was transparent, and that 
the sun was behind her globe, and that his rays passed 
through in the same manner that they are seen to traverse 
certain stones, which are slightly diaphanous. 1 ' It 15 
singular, however, that while this was the aspect of the 
phenomenon at Avignon, different features should have 
been noted at Montpellier, particularly the total disap¬ 
pearance of the moon, rather quickly towards 6h. 30m. 
A M , though the night was as transparent as could have 
been wished , it is mentioned that the twilight was already 
very sensible, but that the invisibility of the moon could 
not be wholly attributed to this cause, since many stars 
were shining in the same quarter of the sky. A later 
instance of the same kind occurred on March 19. 1848, 
recorded by observers in England, Ireland, and Belgium, 
when the moon’s disc was intensely bright, coppery red. 
The uninitiated were doubtful of there being any eclipse 
It is worthy of mention that conspicuous aurora borealis 
was present during the night. 

The Variable Star x Cygni.—P rof. Schonfeld's 
ephemeris fixes the next minimum of this star to 
September 15, the magnitude according to his last cata¬ 
logue of elements being then 128, but the variation has 
been subject to considerable irregularity of late years, and 
observations will be required for some time before and 
after any dates now predicted to determine the epochs of 
maxima and minima satisfactorily The error of Arge- 
lander's formula, with one perturbation, appears to have 
attained a maximum of about Lhree months, in 1870, and 
to have been since diminishing , as compared with the 
maximum of 1874, the error was little over two months 

This star is properly designated x Cygni, Bayer's letter 
undoubtedly applying to it \ °f Flamsteed must then 
take the number he attaches to it, 17. When the British 
astronomer looked for Bayer’s star it would be, as 
Argelander has pointed out, invisible ; and hence his 
mistake in connecting another star with Bayer's letter; 
there is no necessity, however, to perpetuate the obvious 
error. 

New Minor Planet —No 173 of the group of small 
planets was discovered by M. Borrelly«t the observatory 
of Marseilles on the evening of the 2nd inst. At oh. om. 
m.t., its position was in R.A 22h. 40m. 30s., N.P.D. 
97° 34' 8 ; diurnal motion m K.A, 26s., in N.P.D , + 8', a 
tenth magnitude Though several small planets detected 
within the last ten years are adrift, it does not appear that 
the present body can be identical with any one of them. 
Ephemendes for 1877 of a number discovered since r 52 
are unavoidably omitted in the Berliner Jahrbuch for 
1879, for want of the necessary elements. Dike, which 
was found by ivf. Borrelly as far back as May, 1868, has 
not been observed since. 
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BIOLOGICAL NOTES 

Temperature of Trees. —Prof. Boehm hag recently 
investigated the temperature of trees in its relation to 
external influences His conclusions are these —1 
The temperature of the tree-interior is, during transpira¬ 
tion, the combined expression of the air and the ground 
heat. 2 The air heat is conducted transversally, the 
ground heat longitudinally. 3. The longitudinal conduc¬ 
tion is effected through the ascending sap-current, or 
rather through transpiration. 4 A lowering of the 
ground temperature during transpiration produces also a 
depression of temperature in the Lrce-interior. 5. The 
influence of the temperature of the ascending sap-currant 
decreases in the stem from below upwards, and from 
within outwards 6 The amount of this decrease is 
deternuned by the amount of the transversely-conducted 
solar heat, and is in direct ratio with the diminution of 
the volume of the stem part, and the approximation to the 
periphery of the stem 7 The lower parL of the stem is 
still under the full influence of the ground heat, or rather 
of the ascending sap-current S The veitical limit of 
this influence is lost in the ramification of the tree 9 
With exclusion of transpiration, and therewith of rise of 
sap, the temperatme of the tree is simply dependent on 
that of the air 10 A simultaneous cooling of the lower 
and upper part of the tree completely equalises the 
amounts of influence (opposite according to the height 
of the stem) of the two cooling “ moments ” 

Laticiferous Vfssels in FlAnts —We notice a very 
interesting Russian paper, by M. Schmahlhausen, just 
appeared, “Researches on the Vessels of Plants.” The 
author shows that the growth of the vessels goes on in 
the same manner as that of the mycelium of parasitic 
Fungi in the tissues of plants, and thus refutes the often 
expressed opinion that vessels m plants arc analogous to 
the blood-vessels in animals. 

Flora of New Guinea —Baron Ferdinand von 
Muller’s fifth contribution towards a list of Papuan plants 
has recently reached 11s, and conLains the remainder of 
the species, with few exceptions, gathered last year by 
Signor D’Albertis and Mr Goldie, on their now famed 
New Guinea exploration. In this list several new species 
occUt, notably a Sloanta, which Baron Muller has named 
S. paraditearum, from the fact that the tree, which grows 
to the height of forty feet on the Upper Fly River, in¬ 
habits the forest haunts of the birds of Paradise. 1 ’he 
fruits are described as closely approaching in size those of 
.9 jamaiccnu r, “thus far excelling any of the Sloaneas of 
the eastern hemisphere, so far as they are known, in the 
magnitude of the fruit ” The discovery of Nagna 
Rjtmfihu is interesting, from the fact that no other cornier 
is reported from New Guinea, except Nageui theveteafolui x , 
and an Araucaria by Beccari. 

The SEf/MF npation of 'ink Head, —By slow degrees 
an approach is being made to a true understanding of 
this most difficult and interesting question r lhe old 
explanations by archetypes and bv the structure of the 
highest developed skulls, have fallen into disfavour, 
Attempts to settle the cranial segments by considering 
the distribution of nerves in the adult have been shown to 
be unsafe, becau^p nerves are necessarily adaptational in 
their character and liable to the greatest modification on 
changes taking place in the organs they supply The 
development of nerves, however, is a much surer guide, 
showing primitive and fundamental characters. The 
nerves behind the ear are five in fishes, although the 
number of strands of which the vagus is made up in 
some cases points to a loss of distinct nerves and segments 
in the hinder part of the head. The auditory ana facial 
nerves originate as one, so that the auditory appears as a 
specialised portion of the facial. The trigeminal like¬ 
wise arises as a single nerve, and in front of this there is 


no nerve having a similar history to these and the spinal 
nerves Thus we have an indication of seven segmental 
nerves issuing from the brain-case. When the visceral 
clefts are considered, we find in sharks six clefts indi¬ 
cating seven segments, or one more if the mouth be 
regarded as a cleft The head-cavities between the outer 
wall of the head and the mucous membrane of the 
throat, discovered by Mr. Balfour in sharks, furnish a 
similar number They are eight in all, one preman- 
dibular, one mandibular, one hyoid, and five branchial. 
Thus the examination of three sets of organs leads to 
the assignment of eight body segments to the head. But 
the question is far from being settled so long as the 
brain-rase itself and the Inain cannot be satisfactorily 
explained 

The Capercailzie in Northumberland.— It is 
well known that this fine bird, originally indigenous in 
the Butiah Islands, became extinct, and was reintroduced 
into the Scottish Highlands some forty years ago by the 
late Maiquis of Breadalbane. Earl Ravensworth has 
recently been endeavouring to naturalise the capercailzie 
in large tracts of pine wood in Northumberland, on the 
edge of moors and wild crags, furnishing various berrips 
which form its favourite food In 1S72 a cock and two 
hens were reared ; but the male bird got destroyed. In 
1873 two settings of eggs were hatched, but owing to a 
wet summer all the young birds perished after nearly 
arriving at maturity. In 1874 four fine birds were reared 
to their full growth, one of which, a male still survives 
In 1876 fifteen chicks were hatched out of twenty eggs, 
and three cocks and four hens grew to maturity. But 
the stock has become reduced to five individuals, three 
males and two females, all in good health It appears 
that a difficulty arises from some deficiency in diet or 
conditions which is at present unknown Although ex¬ 
tremely wild and shy by nature, and flying long distances, 
capei cailzics are yet most indolent, and unwilling to move 
from places to which they are familiarised. Their colour 
assimilates very closely with the Scotch fir, 50 that it is 
excee dingly difficult to distinguish the male bird when 
seated on a branch The male is very ferocious, and 
makes extraordinary gesticulations during Lhc season of 
courtship, the hen may even be killed by his fierce 
advances. 

Evolution bv Leafs —Mr. Thomas Meehan has 
desmhed before the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia a ca*e of sudden change of characters in 
some branches of a i smoke-house w apple tree, which bore 
clusters of flowers at the ends of young shoots, flowering 
six weeks aftci the ordinary blooms from spurs, and yet 
maturing fiuit at the same time as the old spurs This 
fruit, however, was very unlike the smoke-house fruit, the 
fruit stems bcinglong and slender, and the fruit flattened. 
'I he change was so gieat tbit a botanist would have no 
hesitation m describing the form as a new species ; and 
there appeared no reason why the law which produced 
this modification might not simultaneously act on all the 
trees in a distuct At any rate here was an appearance 
which served to show how new species might arise in 
nature. Mr Meehan, however, did not allude to the 
difficulty of reasoning from a change in a cultivated variety 
to Lhe operation of causes in a wild state. The case 
can hardly be considered as decisive, although of much 
interest. 

The Eucalyptus in the United States.— Mr. 
Joseph W harton has tried to acclimatise E, globulus in 
Philadelphia, but although the plants grow well m green¬ 
houses, Lhey seem incapable of surviving the severe 
winters, even though carefully covered with leaves and 
earth. The winter test was only applied after the plants 
had grown vigorously for some years, being protected in 
winter and placed injhe open air in summer. 
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EVOLUTION OF NERVES AND NERVO- 
S VST E MS 1 

HI 

T IIE question, however remains . Will this conductile 
function prove itself as tolerant towards section of the 
tissue as the contractile function has already proved itself 
to be ? for, if so, any objection to the view that the passage 
of the contractile waves is due to vicarious action of 
rudimentary nerve-fibres will be removed Briefly, the 
answer to this question is an affirmative , for I find it is 
quite as difficult to block the passage of stimulus waves 
by means of interposing cuts, as we have seen that it is to 
block the passage of contractile waves by the same means 
For instance, here is an Aurelia (Fig 5), the bell of which 
has been cut into the form of a continuous parallelogram 
of tissue, and then submitted to the tremendously severe 
form of section which is depicted Yet on very gently 
stimulating any point Mn this expanse of tissue, as at the 
end a, a tentacular wave would course all the way along the 
margin, to b t thus showing that the wave of stimulation 
must have passed round and round the ends of all the 
intervening cuts. In the diagram the tentacular wave is 
represented as having traversed one-half of the whole 
distance from a to b y and near b there is represented a 
single remaining ganglion, (^). When, therefore, the 
tentacular wave reaches jf f this ganglion will shortly after¬ 
wards discharge, so giving rise to a contractile wave, 
which will course back from ^tortin the opposite direction 
to that which the stimulus wave had previously pursued 
And this, I am not afraid to say, is the most important 
observation, both to the physiologist and to the evolu¬ 
tionist, that has ever been made in the whole range of 
invertebrate physiology For to the physiologist this 
observation proves that the distinguishing function of 
nerve, where it first appears upon the scene of life, is a 
function which admits of being performed vicariously, to 
almost any extent, by all parts of the same tissue-mass , 
while to the evolutionist; the observation proves the exist¬ 
ence of such a state of things as his theory of nervo- 
genesis would lead him to expect In such a symmetri¬ 
cally-formed animal as a Medusa, with all parts pf the 
contractile sheet precisely resembling one another, we 
should expect the lines of discharge composing the hypo¬ 
thetical plexus to be very numerous, and all very much 
alike with respect to the degree of their evolution For, 
as the symmetrical form of the disk does not require that 
any one set of lines should be used much more frequently 
than any other set, it follows from Mr. Spencer's Lheory 
that all the lines should more or less resemble one 
another as regards the extent of their differentiation 3 
That is to say, they should all be lines presenting about 
the same degree of lesistance to the passage of a stimulus 
wave, and therefore it should become a matter of indif¬ 
ference, so to speak, through which particular set of lines 
such a wave takes its course 

There is still another class of facts which to my mind 
makes \ery strongly in favoui of Mr Spencer’s theoiy. 

1 Abstract of a Lecture delivered at the Royal Iusimuiun nn Iruliy 
evening, May 25, 1B77 By Oeorge J Romanes, M A , F Li, flic 
Continued from p 37 1 

J Mr Spencer himself observe*,, "Hie average equality nf Uie fnrcei lo 
which their bodies (1 r , ihnse of the Medusx) are exposc-i all round is un¬ 
favourable to the furinaliun of dmtiricl ntirn Jes and a di‘iiin«_t nervous 
hybtrm " ( f| l-'s} etiology,' vn| 1 p 53a) Although tins mqlciu<-ii[ inusi nuw he 
motUhcd so f ir qi the ganglioTuc sy Lein ol the Medii'-,u is imiCLmid, 1 do 
noi think that ihe anticipation which it embodies should on this account be 
deemed unwarrantable bo far ns it applies to uthcr pans nf ilie iivrvous ,vsLcm 
For although it 1* true that a Medusa as a whole is ‘ 1 exposed all 1 aunt!" to ail 
' average equality of forces," it 1* not true that Lhe njiutabh portions ul a 
Medusa are thus equally exposed On ill- contrary, the nnr^m of ihc 
excitable sheet which line& lhe cavity of the bell, occupies a much more 
exposed posiuon than docs any other part of ihat sheet, and whether or not 
thin fart has anything to do with the development of the ganglia 1a the only 
part of the Lxcitable sheet which is thus peculiarly situated, t think it is 
obvious that this part of a Medusa ought lo be carefully excepted in the 
sLaiemeni which 1 have quoted. With regard to all other paiu of the 
excitable sheet, however, lhe sLatemool is certainly correct, and 11 is only to 
such parti that the considerations in lhe text apply -G J R. 


Assuming, as I think we are now entitled to assume, that 
the contractile waves are not merely muscle waves, but 
depend for their passage on the progressive passage of 
Lhe stimulus waves—assuming this, the following facts 
become facts of great significance. When the con¬ 
tractile waves in a spiral strip have become suddenly 
blocked by section, in the greaL majority of cases, 
such blocking will be permanent—even though the strip 
be continously stimulated, whether aitificially or by a 
single terminal ganglion, as represented in Fig 4. But 
in the remaining Lasts, after a tune that varies from 
a few mmutes to a day or more, the obstruction is 
overcome, and the conLrartile waves pass forward with 
ptrfecL freedom Now, if I had Lime, l could prove ihat 
these facts are certainly not to be attributed to what 
physiologists term shock , and, therefore, it seems to 
me that only one hypothesis remains What I have 
recenLly said about most of Lhe lines of discharge in the 
supposed plexus- being very much alike as regards the 
degree of their differentiation, does nor, of course, mian 
that all the lines are exactly alike in this respect, for on 
d pfiori grounds such a stale of things would be in the 
last degree improbable Consequently, in conducting a 
spiral section, it must happen ihat at every snip the 
scissors cut through a number of lines of discharge pre¬ 
senting various degrees of differentiation , and, such 
being the case, the fact of the sudden and final blocking 
is presumably due to a well-differentiated line having been 
severed in a part of the tissue where no other line occurs 
of a sufficient degree of differentiation to conduct the 
stimulus forward Now in most instances, as we shculd 
expect, the blocking so caused is permanent , for it is 
manifest that th** formation of nervous channels, in the 
way suggested by Mr Spencer, cannot proceed at so great 
a rate as to admit of 'wholly new lines of discharge being 
established during the life-time of a mutilated Medusa, 1 e. f 
during the course of a few days. Nevertheless, according 
to the hypothesis, some small percentage of cases might 
be expected to occur in which such blocking of the contrac¬ 
tile waves would only be temporary For some cases would 
almost certainly occur in which the relations of the highly 
diffeientiated line just destroyed to -fhe more slightly 
differentiated lines in the neighbourhqod of the section, 
would happen to be such that the'tnore slightly dif¬ 
ferentiated lines would be very nearly, though not quite, 
able to act vicariously for the more highly differentiated 
line which has just been destroyed (see Fig 4, where 
the deep line represents the well-differentiated line which 
has just been severed, and the dotted line the less-differ- 
entiated one which is still inLact). The contractile waves, 
therefore, would in the first instance become suddenly 
blocked at the end of the strip But the molecular, and 
with them the contractile, waves still continuing lo pass 
quite up to the end of the strip, and being there always 
suddenly stopped, a rude conflict of molecular forces will 
thus set up in the area where these waves are impeded, 
and each of the forces concerned will seek for itself the line 
of least resistance, Hence, as thesuccessivewaveshe.it 
rhythmically on the area of obsLrucLiun, more or less 
tff the molecular disturbance must every tune be equalised 
through those lines of discharge which from the firsL have 
been almost sufficient to maintain the pliys.ological con¬ 
tinuity of the tissue Theiefoie, according to the hypo¬ 
thesis, every wave that is blocked imposes on these 
particular lines of discharge a much higher degree of 
Junctional activity than they were ever before required to 
e\ercise , and this greater acLivity causing in its turn 
greater permeability, a point will sooner or later arrive at 
which these lines of discharge from having been almost 
become quite able to draft oft sufficient molecular motion, 
or stimulating influence, to carry on the contractile waves 
beyond the area of previous blocking. In such instances, 
of course, we should expect to find, what I always observed 
to be the case, viz, that the first contractile wa> cs winch 
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pass the barriers are only very feeble, the next stronger, 
the next still stronger, and so on, according as the new 
passage becomes more and more permeable by use; until 
at last the contractile waves pour over the original barrief 
without any perceptible diminution of their force. In 
some cases, by exploring with graduated stimuli and 
needle-point terminals, I was able to ascertain the precise 
line through which this eruption of stimulating influence 
had taken place , so that altogether 1 think these facts 
tend very strongly to confirm Mr Spencer's theory regard- 
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ing the genesis of nerves 1 I will only add that if this 
interpretation of the facts is correct, we have in them a 
striking instance of the uniformity with which Nature 
works. A scientific theory concerning the evolution of 
nerves, which a year or two ago it seemed impossible to 

1 Ah ulditinn il proof that a v -ive of stimulation may pass over a burner of 
Lite kind described in too small a tjli uiliiy lo start a wave of enntraruon 
licvond the barrier I inay mention the fulluwinjj facta —In A urdux the 
polypiie is more sensitive to stimulation of the bell than is the bdbussue 
itself, so that it is posailile lo cumulate the bell-tissue too grnily to start a 
Contractile nave in it, arid yet strongly enough In cause wmhing motions of 
rrspniiHc* on lha part of ihd polypiie Now, if by mean* of a spiral of 

the bell the contractile w*Ves have become blocked m the rihUju-shapcd 
strip, it is sometime* pufsible, by strongly stimulating tins strip, to cause the 
wmhing motions rif response on the part of the polypiie—thui showing that 
although the contractile wavfcs are blocked by the suirul section, the amnulu* 
waves are able 10 pais forward with a strength sufficient io cause rcinnnse 
in the pblypric J nyv here add ihac tins foct of ihe contractile waves being 
Bomeninfi* wholly lilocKed by section before the ALmuilus waves are so, would 
appear to exclude, m Ilie L«sti of the Medusas at all events, Kleiiienberc’s 
view as lo the fuhciiohs of primitive nrrve md muscle being li coded in tne 
same tissue elehicnts (Sco his work on Ilydta ) I m iy alsn mention tint 
in some cases I hkvc observed that the establishing of a new line of physio¬ 
logical connection ih a inure gradii il process than slated in the text 1 o show 
Lhl* I may briefly quote one very instructive casr Seven marginal bodies 
having been removed, ihe rijjhth one continued to originate uinlrniLilt. waves, 
which Luurxed nvund Lhe swimming bell as us al L now made a radial ml 
hair an inch on one KlJc of Lhe marginal Innly, and extending to the renue of 
the swimnung-beH The contractile waves were immedl.iUly blocked —thus 
showing, as did a somewhat similar experiment detailed in my first Royal So¬ 
ciety paper (p a9 j), 1 rhat the influence of the marginal body had previously 
been communicated to the swimming-bell horn one tide only " But tit the case 
we are now considering, the discharges ol the marginal body were e I ill rendered 
nupnrent by very lucal ennuarugns of a tissue area 111 the immediate vicinity 
of thm body—tin area, nartiefy, which in the figure (tig G) representing one 
end of the strip ih marked fl n Exploration by stimulus now showed that 
general contractile waves could only be started outside the urea bb In some¬ 
what more than half an houi 1 After the operation (during which time the aTea 
n n continued to contract rhythmically), the ganglionic influence for the first 
Lime extended from the a red b D (0 the reared the atrip—Lhe contraction being 
therefore general After this first eruption of contractile influence, there 
succeeded a period of about a minute, during which ihe area r h continued 
to contract independently as before Then another eruption took place, fol¬ 
lowed by another period of restricted contraction, and so on Next, these gene¬ 
ral con meltons became progressively more and more frequent, and as the 
rhythm always continued the same, whether the contractions were local or 
general, the number of the latter became Increased at the expense of that of 
the former Tnus, while at first there were twenty or thirty local contrac¬ 
tual*! between every two general contractions, this proportion gradually fell 
ta fifteen, ten, five, &c , till the numbers became equal, after which the 
balance began to incline in favour of the general contractions Eventually 
the local contractions ceased altogether, and on now excising the marginal 
body and exploring by stimulus, 7 was able to localise very precisely the 
line through which physiological continuity had bees established between 
n b and the rest of the contractile atrip This line was a c, aa shown by the 
fact that while stimulation of any other pan of ihe area d b was followed only 
by a local contraction at that area, Mimulauon of the line a c Was always 
loll owed by ■ general contraction —G J K. 


verify, from the fact that it seemed as though the ob¬ 
servations which would be required to verify it would 
need to extend over thousands of years—this theory is 
now, I believe, being verified by observations which need 
only extend over hours and minutes. The immensely 
protracted history of nervo-genesis upon this planet is 
thus probably reproduced in a greatly foreshortened 
manner in the facts which I have explained, and in¬ 
conceivable as is the difference between these two his¬ 
tones of nervo-genesis in respect of their duration, it is 
nevertheless most probably in respect of 
their duration alone that these two his¬ 
tories differ. 

I will now invite your attention to 
another species of Medusa, which is of a 
somewhat more highly evolved type than 
A nr elm, and which I have called 7 uiropsis 
vidicans (Fig. 7), in allusion to a highly 
interesting and important function which 
is displayed by its Polypite. This function 
consists in that organ localising, with the 
utmost precision, any point of stimulation 
situated in the bell. For instance, if the 
bell be pricked with a needle at this 
point (/i), the polypite immediately moves 
over and touches Lhat point, as repre¬ 
sented m the diagram. If immediately 
afterwards any other part of the bell be 
pricked, the polypite moves over to that 
part, and so on. Now this, you will per¬ 
ceive, is a highly remarkable function , for it proves 
that all parts of the bell must be pervaded by lines 
of discharge, every one of which is capable of conveying 
a separate stimulus to the polypite, and so of en¬ 
abling the polypite always to determine which of the 
whole multnude is being stimulated. This localising 
function of the polypite, therefore, shows that the lines of 
discharge must be more differentiated in this species Lhan 
they are in Aurelia, for it shows that vicarious action 
cannot be possible among them in so high a degree : 
every line of discharge must here have acquired a more 
specialised character, in order that the message which k 
conveys the polypite when itself directly stimulated 
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may not be confused with that which is conveyed by any 
other line. 

Now it is easy to be wise after the event; but the state 
of things we here observe is just such a state of things as 
I think we should expect to constitute the next stage 0/ 
nervo-evolution. It 13 no doubt a benefit to this Medusa 
that its polypite is able to localise a seat of stimulation in 
the bell; for the end of the polypite is provided with a 
stinging apparatus, and is besides the mouth of the 
animal. Consequently, when any living object touches 
the bell—whether it be an enemy or a creature serving as 
prey—it must alike be an advantage lo the Medusa that 
its polypite is able to move over quickly to the nghL spot, 
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in the one case lo stuig away the enemy, and in the other 
to capture the prey. Hence I think that natural selection 
would probably tend to convert lines of discharge in pro¬ 
miscuous directions, into lines of discharge in definite 
directions—thus developing the function of localisation 
At first, no doubt, this function would be performed only 
in a general and tentative manner (as, indeed, 1 have 
observed in the case of Aurelia) , but gradually by the 
combined action and mutual reaction of use and survival 
of the fittest, this function would come to be performed 
with ever-increasing precision. 1 

This, then, I conceive to be an important step in the 
evolution of nervous systems—foreshadowing as it does 
the principle of co-ordination among muscular move¬ 
ments, which in all the higher animals is effected by 
reflex mechanisms precisely resembling, as to their func¬ 
tion, the primitive reflex mechanism we are considering. 
But now another point of interest arises As Spencers 
theory supposes a line of discharge to become more and 
more definite by use, if, for the maintenance of any par¬ 
ticular function such as the one we are considering, a 
certain line of discharge habitually serves as a line of 
communication between two points of the animal tissues , 
it follows that this line will offer less resistance to the 
passage of a stimulus beLween these two points than would 
any other line in the organism. Consequently, so long as 
such a line remains intact, so long we should expect what 
we have seen to be the case, viz, that little or no vicarious 
action takes place between it and other lines. But let 
this line be severed, and let there be a number of closely 
adjacent lines, as there must be in this particular instance, 
and should we not expect, both from Spencer’s theory and 
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from our knowledge of Aurelia, that at some such grade 
of nervous evolution as Tlaropsis presents, the stimulus 
should be able to escape from the severed to the unsevered 
lines ? And this I find 10 be the case. For if a small cut 
be introduced between the base of the polypite arul the 
seat of injury in the bell, the polypite is no longer able to 
localise the seat of injury, although it still continues to 
perceive, so to speak, that injury is being applied some¬ 
where . For instance, if a short cut be introduced as here 
represented at b c , and you prick the bell anywhere below 
the cut, as at d , Lhe polypite, instead of immediately 
applying its extremity to the exact spot that is being 
stimulated, now actively dodges about first to one part 
and then to another part of the bell, as if seeking in vain 
for the offending body, which, however, it cannot succeed 
in finding. Now I explain this marked change in the 
behaviour of the polypite by supposing that the wave of 
stimulation in this case runs along the habitual line of 
discharge till it reaches the cut, and that being there no 
longer able to pursue this habitual line of least resistance, 
the wave of stimulation escapes into the adjacent lines, and 
so spreads all over the belL Hence a number of conflict¬ 
ing messages are simultaneously delivered to the polypite, 
which therefore executes the random movements l have 

1 It may be here observed that Mr. Spencer, in his theory of nervo-geaciip, 
eapreuljr supplements hiB hypothesis as lo tho direct influence of u*e, with 
that as lo the indirect innucnce of natural selection (Sec " Biology/' 
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described—each of these movements being presumably 
determined by the relative degree in which now one line 
and now another takes part in conveying the scattered 
stimulus. 

And now for another expectation to be realised. We 
should expect that the higher degree of specialisation 
which in these lines of discharge prevents vicanous action 
so long as the lines are undivided, should have the effect 
of rendering such vicarious action as we have seen to 
ensue when the lines are divided, less easy than it is in 
Aurelia , where the specialisation of the lines being less 
pronounced, vicarious action among them is presumably 
more habitual. And such I find to be the case ; for while 
in Aurelia , as we have seen, stimulus-waves continue to 
zig-zag round and round the ends of almost any number 
of overlapping cuts, in Tiaropsis two or three such cuts 
are sufficient to destroy, not only the localising, but also 
the random movements of the polypite—the latter then 
remaining passive, because lhe stimulus-waves are wholly 
blocked. 

And lastly, before leaving the case of Tiaropsis indicant, 

I should like to mention the noteworthy fact, that although 
the polypite is able to perform the intricate ganglionic 
function of localising any seat of stimulation in the bell, 
no signs of ganglionic strut lure can be detected with the 
microscope. Moreover, a portion of any size that is re¬ 
moved from the polypite continues to perforin the localis¬ 
ing function in just the same way as does the entire organ. 
In other words, this localising function, which is so very 
efficiently performed by the polypite of this Medusa, and 
which, if anything resembling it occurred in the higher 
animals, would certainly have definite ganglia for its 
structural correlative, is here shared equally by all parts of 
the exceedingly tenuous excitable tissue that forms the 
outer surface of the organ. The case of the incipient 
ganglia of the polypite thus resembles that of the incipient 
nerves of the bell in this respect— lhat in both cases 
obvious sign9 of characteristic function are displayed 
before any corresponding signs of structure can be dis¬ 
tinguished. Nerve-cells, therefore, no less than nerve- 
fibres, are thus shown lo have their first beginnings in 
differentiations of protoplasmic substance which are too 
refined for the microscope to analyse 

There is one other species of Medusa about which I 
should like to say a very few words, because it presents a 
still higher grade of nervous evolution than Tiaropus . This 
is Sarsia (Fig 8), a Medusa in which the lines of discharge 
have in some places become si far differentiated as to 
admit of being actually seen, and are therefore entitled to 
be called nerves. All round the margin, and likewise along 
the course of the radial tubes, these, the earliest visible 
nerve-fibres in the animal kingdom, may be traced And 
as we might anticipate, the advance of structure which is 
implied by an invisible “line of discharge Jl becoming a 
visible nerve-fibre, entails a corresponding advance of 
function In the first place, the rate at which a stimulus 
travels seems to be much greater along these fully-evolved 
nerve-fibres than it is in the more rudimentary nerves or 
lines of discharge in Aurelia In the next place, this 
greater differentiation of nerve-tissue renders the nervous 
connection between any two parts of the organism much 
more definite, and therefore vicarious action less promis¬ 
cuous, Lhan we have seen it to be in Lhe other jelly-fishes ; 
so that, for instance, a tentacular wave in this species may 
be blocked by a single short cut through the margin of 
the bell. Lastly, it is in this species that I was first able 
to perceive any unequivocal evidence of co-ordination 
among the marginal ganglia. In all the other species of 
Medusa the marginal ganglia appear to act independ¬ 
ently of one another; but in this species, where the mar¬ 
ginal ganglia are first seen to be united by a visible 
nerve-fibre, they always act in concert. So much, indeed, 
is this the case, Lhat the animal is able to steer itself in 
any required direction, as proved by the experiment which 
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I described last year, whereby individuals of this species 
were shown to have the power of following a moving 
beam of light round and round the vessel in which they 
were contained I may also remark that individuals of 
this species present much more nervous energy than 
those of any other species of Mcdusie which I have had 
the opportunity of observing 

I have now, ladies and gentlemen, communicated some 
of the points wherein my work has tended to elucidate 
the early stages in the evolution of nerves and nervous 
systems And these arc just the stages concerning which 
elucidation is most required When once nerve-fibres 
and nerve-cells have been fully evolved and arranged in 
the form of simple reflex mechanisms, the subsequent 
history of their evolution into compound nervous systems 
is readily intelligible The principles on which this higher 
evolution is effected arc throughout the same, and result 
essentially in establishing ever moie and more advanced 



degrees of integration. Compare, for instance, the ner¬ 
vous systems of an earth-worm, a centipede, an insect, and 
a spider, and observe the progressive fusion of ganglia 
which has taken place. The progressive centralisation 
which is thus effected is no doubt ultimately due to natu¬ 
ral selection, if not exclusively, at any rate in large part, 
for this increasing consolidation of the reflex mechanisms 
must be of great benefit to the organisms which present 
it—serving as it does to rendei possible muscular move¬ 
ments ever more and more varied and combined. In 
the vertebrated senes of animals the evolution of cen¬ 
tral nervous matter consists chiefly in adding to the size 
of ganglia by increasing the number of their ultimate 
nervous elements, nerve-cells and nerve-fibres. This 
progressive increase in the size of ganglia is especially 
remarkable in the case of the cerebral hemispheres. Now 
the cerebral hemispheres are the ganglia which we know 
to be the exclusive seat of the intellectual faculties ; and 
their progressive increase in bulk as we ascend through 


the animal series, is undoubtedly to be regarded as the 
structural correlative of that progressive advance of the 
intellectual powers which is so conspicuously apparent as 
we ascend from the lower animals to Man. 

And now, in conclusion, I should like to observe, that 
even in this the highest product of nervous evolution— 
the supreme ganglia or cerebral hemispheres of Man— 
not only do we sLill encounter the same fundamental con¬ 
stituents of structure as we observe in all other ganglia; 
but the cells and fibres in the brain of a man do not 
differ in any marked degree from the cells and fibres in the 
ganglion of an Aurelia Theie is, however, a prodigious 
difference in the product of their operation. When ordi¬ 
nary ganglion cells discharge their influence, the result is, 
as we have seen, a muscular contraction , but when 
cerebral cells discharge their influence, we of to day can 
have no doubt that the result is a mental change And 
although we freely acknowledge that we are here standing 
on the border-land of insoluble mystery, we are not 
afraid to assert with confidence, that in the amazing com- 
pliexty of the brain's structure—amid those millions on 
millions of interlacing cells and fibres—we have the 
physical aspect of all those relations, which in their 
psychical aspect wc know as thoughts and feelings. Do 
you think that this sounds like materialism? I am not 
here to night to discuss that point ; but 1 may observe in 
passing, that even were I able to tell you the particular 
cerebral elements which I now use in expressing this state¬ 
ment to you, I should be just as much or just as hllle on the 
way towards proving materialism, as 1 am when I tell you 
that a blow on the head produces insensibility. Science 
can never go further than common sense in proving 
any necessary connection to subsist between mind and 
matter , for all that science can ever do is to ascertain 
numerous details with regard to such connection as un¬ 
doubtedly docs exist, and which, as a matter of daily 
experience, common-sense has already and completely 
recognised, However, materialism or no materialism, it 
is manifest that the facts being what they are, Mr. 
Spencer's theory as to the genesis of nerves must not be 
allowed to stop short just where its presence is most 
required, As we have 9een that the cerebral hemispheres 
of man resemble all other ganglia in structure, we cannot 
hesitate in concluding that if Mr. Spencer's theory is valid 
in explaining the genesis of nerves in general, it can be 
no less vaJuf in explaining the genesis of these supreme 
ganglia in particular. And as we have every reason to 
believe that the functional operations of these supreme 
ganglia arc inseparably associated with our thoughts and 
feelings, we are driven to the yet further conclusion, 
that if Mr. Spencer's theory is of any validity at 
all, our possible as well as our actual thoughts 
and feelings arc determined by the stnclly physical con¬ 
ditions under which molecular waves of stimulation 
course through the structure of the brain. So that in 
this Spencerian hypothesis of lines of discharge becom¬ 
ing more and more definite by use, we have a physical 
explanation, which is perhaps as full and as complete as 
such an explanation can ever be, of the genesis of mind. 
From the time that intelligence first dawned upon the scene 
of life, whenever a new relation had to be established in 
the region of mind, it could only be so established in virtue 
of some new line of discharge being excavated through 
the substance of the brain. The more often this relation 
had to be repeated in the mind, the more often would 
this discharge require to take place in the brain, and so 
the more easy would every repetition of the process 
become ; until at last the line of discharge grows into a 
nerve-fibre, and becomes the inherited property of the 
race. Thus it is, according to the theory, that there is 
always a precise proportion between the constancy with 
which any relations have been joined together during the 
history of intelligence, and the difficulty which intelligence 
now experiences in trying to conceive of such relations as 
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disjoined. Thua it is that, even during the history of an 
individual intelligence, "practice makes perfect," by fre¬ 
quently repeating the needful stimulations along the same 
lines of cerebral discharge—so rendering the latter even 
more and more pcimeable by use. Thus it is that a 
child learns its lessons by frequently repeating them ; 
and thus it is that all our knowledge is accumulated In 
a word, if, as has been truly said, "man is a bundle of 
habits,” wc have in Mr Spencer's theory of nervo-genesis 
a physical explanation of the fact. And forasmuch as it 
is upon this Lheory that Mr. Spencer may be said to 
found that great monument of modern thought—his 
“ Principles of Psychology,” I cannot but feel that 
one of the most important bearings which my work 
on the Medusa has had, is Lhat of supplying facts 
which tend to substantiate this theory—and this at a 
time when it seemed as though the theory could never 
have other than a prion considerations for its sup¬ 
port But if my interpretation of these facts is correct, 
this important theory is now receiving inductive verifica¬ 
tion from a most unexpected source. At first sight no 
two organic structures could well seem to have less in 
common than the swimming-bell of a Medusa and the 
brain of a Man , nor could anything seem more unlikely 
than that a great psychological theory should derive sup¬ 
port from the study of polypes, where the very existence 
of a nervous system has only just been discovered. But 
here again, I believe, wc may discern the uniformity of 
Nature , and while watching the passage of the waves 
of stimulation m Lhe contr.icLile strips of Aitrtlia —now 
passing freely, now stopped by an excess of resistance, 
and now again forcing a passage,—1 have felt that I 
was probably witnessing, on the lowest plain of nervo- 
genesis, that very same play and counter-play of forces, 
which, on the highest plain of nervo-genesis, invariably 
accompanies, if it does not actually cause, the most in¬ 
tricate reasoning of a Newton, the mosL sublime emotion 
of a Shakespeare, the most imperious will of a Napoleon, 
and the most transforming Lhought of a Darwin 1 


ATOMS AND EQUIVALENTS 

N the Compfij, Ruuius for the month of May and June 
there is a senes of communications by Messrs Wurtz 
and 13 eithelot containing a discussion of their respective 
views as to whether chemical changes should be expressed 
by elements in equivalent proportions or whether the 
more modern system of atomic weights should be 
employed 

In the first communication, which is made by M. Wurtz, 
he remarks on the discrepancy evidently existing between 
his idea and that of M Deville, “ who has criticised him 
in a former number of the journal,” on the law of volumes 
of Gay-Lussac He advances in support of the atomic 
argument, that free hydrogen may be regarded as a com¬ 
bination of two atoms of hydrogen, the peculiar reacLion 
of hydrochloric acid on hydride of copper and in the 
case of oxygen with oxygen the reactions discovered by 
Thenard and Brodie of peroxide of hydrogen on certain 
oxides. He maintains that the molecular conceptions 
with regard to bodies in the free state are further upheld, 
in the case of nitrogen by the formation of nitro and 

1 Throughout the lecture of which the above is a prelLy full abstract, I 
have associated Mr Herbert Speecer’M theory of ncrvo-geii^is with liu. 
Dome exclusively To avoid mis'ijtprehcnsioii, therefore, 1 append this 
note to stale that I Am not ignorant of the fact that lhe Lheory in question 
has occurred to other thinkers as well as to the great KngH'.h philosopher 
Moreover, I am i^uilc aware that even if this theory of nervo-g<neMS had 
never been enunciated rl frion by any speculative thinker, some such theory 
would certainly have been devised a posterior* by any working physiologist 
of moderate capacity who rai^ht firit happen to observe sulJi f tela as are 
above deUi’ed But considering that Mr Spencer elaborated lhe theory 
deductively, nnd that he did so in n much more thorough and painstaking 
manner than had ever been done before', icon side ring, too, that he liu given 
Lhe theory so elaborated such n prominent place in his system of objective 
psychology, I have not hey La ted to describe this theory u being pre-emi¬ 
nently * product of his authorship — G J, R. 


dinitro compounds, and in the case of carbon by the con¬ 
sideration of organic chemistry when examined according 
to the theory of Kekuld of the grouping of several carbon 
atoms in the same molecule. After discussing the law of 
Gay-Lussac as applied to the gaseous compounds of 
hydrogen with chlorine, oxygen, and nitrogen, he remarks 
that what results from the previous discussions on this 
matter, is, that the system of expressing chemical reac¬ 
tions by equivalents which prevailed about 1840 over the 
atomic notation of Berzelius, has not taken into proper 
account the discoveries of Gay-Lussac on the combination 
of gases with each oLher ; and consequently, that the 
maintenance of this principle in the discussion of chemical 
phenomena would cause a serious obstacle to the 
advancement of the science, 

M. Berthelot on behalf of those who, like himself, retain 
the method of writing chemical changes by equivalents, 
as opposed to the atomic notation, in replying to this first 
communication of M. Wurtz, states that he does not 
think the matter to have the same importance which the 
latter seems to attach to it. He considers that the 
progress of chemical science is not entirely subordinate 
to a change of notation which does not strike at the 
foundation of the science as it had done a hundred years 
ago to the pneumatic chemistry of Lavoisier. He thinks 
that at the present day the truths are so general that all 
the laws may be expressed to a certain extent by both 
languages with equal clearness and precision. With 
regard to the view put forward by Wurtz, that bodies in 
the free state arc composed of two atoms, and in support 
of which view he has mentioned the reactions of 
hydrochloric acid on hydride of copper, and peroxide of 
hydrogen on oxide of silver, Cu 2 H + HCL = CuCl a + HH, 
and Ag a O + H a 0 2 = Ag a -f H 2 0 + OO M Berthelot 
deems the explanation given by M. Wurtz mere assump¬ 
tion, without sufficient proof, tending to prevent a true 
understanding of the real cause of the reaction. He also 
considers that the true explanation might be found in and 
explained by certain thernucal considerations. 

M. Berthelot passes next to a criticism of the atomic 
method of expressing the reactions ot certain metallic 
salts with each other, and complains of the doubling of 
the equivalents of certain bodies, such as CaCl 2 , which 
he thinks makes an unnecessary complication in the 
expression of the reactions, and gives as an instance the 
reaction of ceitain nitrates with chlorides. By the system 
of equivalents, he maintains they might be expressed by 
one reaction—MNO„ + M'Cl — MCl + M'NO fi -—but that 
by the atomic noLation four different and distinct reactions 
are necessary to express their decomposition. 

M Berthelot then alludes to the confusion he thinks 
has arisen between the words law and hypothesis, in the 
acceptance of Avogadro's law In this case he maintains 
that Avogadro and Ampere have enunciated, not a law, 
but an hypothesis, in saying, 41 All gases contain the same 
number of molecules in Lhe same volume,” having, in 
reality, nothing by which to conceive the idea of a mole¬ 
cule. On the other hand, he thinks the proposition, 
11 The densities of gases or vapours are proportional to 
their equivalents,” being deduced from two orders of 
properties observable by experiment, may be regarded as 
a true law Partisans of the atomic notation have, he 
considers, substituted for this the proposition, 11 Molecules 
of simple gases contain the same number of atoms,” and 
he complains that ^hey thus introduce two hypothetical 
noLions, that of the molecule, and that of the atom. On 
the other hand, supporters of the system or equivalents 
say, 11 Equivalent weights of simple or compound bodies 
occupy the same volumes or the volumes are to each 
other in the simple ratios, I, 2, 3, 4, &c., thus .— 

[ equivalent of oxygen occupies 1 volume. 

1 „ Cl, H, or Hg occupies 2 volumes 

1 „ HC 1 occupies 4 volumes, dec. 

M. Wurtz, on the other hand, replaces the above by the 
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statement, 11 All gases contain the same number of mole¬ 
cules ; 11 the molecule may then be formed— 

It may be by 1 atom, as Hg, Cd, &c. 

„ 2 atoms, as H, Cl, O, &c. 

„ 3 » >. 

11 4 11 11 »^1 A, &c, 

What is there in this, M. Derthelot asks, more logical than 

in his own method ? or in what may it be allowed to con¬ 
stitute a modern chemistry in distinction to that of 
Lavoisier and of Gay-Lussac ? 

In answer to M Berthelot, M, Wurtz discusses in a 
further communication the thermic considerations brought 
forward by the former in his explanation of the 
reciprocal reactions already alluded to of hydride of 
copper with hydrochloric acid and peroxide of hydrogen 
with other peroxides M. Wurtz, although acknow¬ 
ledging the value of these considerations, considers the 
reasoning incomplete, by merely saying that hydride 
of copper is an endothermic compound , it would be 
necessary to prove in addition why such bodies, having a 
greater capacity of heat than their constituent elements, 
can be formed or exist at all He maintains that his 
own ideas admit of the intervention in the thermic con¬ 
siderations relative to the formation of such bodies as 
peroxide of hydrogen, ozone, chloride of nitrogen, &c , 
the work done in doubling the molecules of oxygen, 0 2 , 
chlorine, Cl 2 , and nitrogen, N„, this work causing an 
absorption of heat. He brings forward the ideas of M. 
Favre regarding the formation of bodies with an absorp¬ 
tion of heat and alludes to the idea of this latter chemist 
of representing free oxygen as O a and nascent oxygen as 
O, the latter being more active in consequence of being 
supplied with more heat from what he calls the “ segre¬ 
gation "of the molecule. M. Wurtz concludes that the 
thermical reasoning instead of being opposed to the 
atomic conception materially assists it 

In passing to the further objections made by Berthelot 
to expressing the reaction of potassium and hydrochloric 

2HCl+K 2 = 2(KCl) + H iI 

M. Wurtz explains it as a necessity to render it comparable 
to the reaction— 

2HCI + Zn -ZnCl a '+ H a , 

this representing 63 5 of zinc or two equivalents, having 
doubled the equivalent of zinc, as also of certain other 
metals for two reasons firstly, to allow them to accord 
with the law of Dulong and Petit; and secondly, to 
satisfy Avrogadro's law. M Wurtz evidently considers M. 
Berthelot in the position of almost wishing the abolition 
of Dulong and Petit's law, and explains that although the 
product of the specific heats into the atomic weights may 
not always prove rigorously constant, still they are suffi¬ 
ciently near, it being difficult to obtain one and the same 
metal under conditions strictly comparable He wishes 
therefore to retain the law of Dulong and Pent as a check 
for the determination of the atomic weights. The notation 
of equivalents, he thinks, contains certain inconsistencies, 
and complains that no direct response has been made by 
its upholders to this point, which is really at the foun¬ 
dation of the discussion ; they have only objected to 
atomic notation as introducing vexatious complications 
in expressing the reactions of mineral chemistry. 

To M. Berthelot's reproach that he has confounded the 
notion of a hypothesis with that of a law, M, Wurtz 
replies in the following sentence 11 Je le remercie de 
cette lci^on de philosophie; mais je ne crois pas en avoir 
besom." He admits, for his own part, his knowledge Lhat 
the notion of atoms and molecules is only a hypothesis, 
one which it is allowable to make on the constitution of 
matter, and essentially dependent on another, that of the 
existence of the ether. M. Berthelot believes the atomic 
hypothesis ill-founded, as atoms and molecules have 


never been seen, but for the same reason it would be as 
difficult to imagine the ether. To reject this latter hypo¬ 
thesis it would be necessary to adopt that of continuous 
matier of differing degrees of density filling all space, 
and M Wurtz repeats that chemical notation, the point 
in question, is independent of such hypotheses. 

The notion of atoms and molecules would have to be 
replaced by that of infinitely small vibrating masses, and 
at the basis of the notion of equivalent quantities lies the 
same idea of finite particles. What is really necessary is 
the choice of exact numbers to express the relative weights 
of these particles by whatever name they may be called ; 
according to M Wurtz they are of two orders isolated, 
he calls them atoms ; combined, molecules Is this, he 
asks, an ill-defined idea ? 

In a discussion like the present, which has existed for 
so long, and which doubtless will still be continued, it is 
extremely difficult to balance accurately the arguments 
used by the upholders of the different theories. AUhough 
many and forcible reasons have been brought forward by 
both contending parties, we fear that no final victory has 
been gained by either side. M. Berthelot objects to the 
idea of molecules and atoms, but he evidently does not 
wish to exclude entirely imagination and hypothesis from 
scienufic reasoning, and deems, as is probably the case, 
that ihe fundamental conceptions of the two chemical 
schools may not differ so much in that matter as perhaps 
M Wurtz at present imagines 

The point on which the real difference seems to exist is, 
in perceiving the tiue importance of such representative 
conceptions, and placing them in the position they should 
occupy in human knowledge J M. T. 


THE GREENLAND FOEHN 1 

O NE ol the chief peculiarities of the meteorology ot 
the Arctic regions, and particularly of West 
Greenland, is the great variability of the temperature m 
ihe cold part of the year There may not only be a very 
considerable variation in the average monthly temperature 
from year to year, but sudden changes from the severest 
cold to fresh weather, and vice verstl , often occur several 
times in the couise of the same month 

Dr. Pfaff has carried on meteorological observations 
at Jacobshavn for twenty years, and these show that the 
average temperature of 1872 was —87° C, and of 1863 
- 31 6°, a difference accordingly of almost 23"—an almost 
inconceivable variableness to us West-Europeans , being, 
for instance, nearly as great as the difference between the 
coldest winter month and the warmest summer month at 
Copenhagen within the same period. The observations 
referred to also exhibited the most remarkable instances 
of daily variations In February, i860, the thermometer 
rose ori three different occasions more than 25 0 C. in the 
course of twenty-four hours. 

These singular and sudden rises of temperature almost 
always stand in connection with a veering of the wind to 
south-east and east. It may appear very surprising, that 
the temperature rises with the wind blowing from the high 
land in the interior of Greenland, which is covered with 
eternal snow and ice. We need not, therefore, be 
surprised that old authors have endeavoured to explain 
this phenomenon by supposed volcanoes in action, or 
even oy a comparatively very nnld climate in the interior 
of Greenland—an hypothesis which it is, however, quite 
impossible to maintain on meteorological grounds. For 
every continent in high latitudes must necessarily, from 
the radiation of heat, be colder in its interior than at the 
coast where the sea makes the climate milder. 

A glance at the map shows that Greenland lies between 
regions of the earth where, especially in winter, the 
temperature is exceedingly different, u To the west and 

■ Abstract of a paper by HofTmeyer in the Danish Geographical Society's 
Journal^ Fart I , irons La tedWrom Natvrtn of June, 1B77 1 Christiania) 
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south-west there occurs at this season of the year in 
Labrador, the Hudson's Bay territories and the Arctic 
Archipelago, so great a fall of temperature, that the mean 
temperature of January sinks from — 20” to — 35 0 C, ; to 
the east and south-east, on the contrary, the Gulf Stream, 
even in mid-winter, maintains the temperature in the 
Atlantic at from o° to 5 0 C , so that the superincumbent air 
can scarcely be supposed in general to be cooled under the 
freezing-point. Lying between such opposite varieties of 
temperature, the climate of Gieenland must necessarily 
be in a high degree dependent on the prevailing direction 
of the wind at every particular period ; all winds from 
south by west to north-east may bring comparative cold, 
but cast and south-east winds, on the contiary, heat, and 
this ought specially to hold good of the south-east wind, 
both because it comes from the warmest part of the 
neighbouring Atlantic Ocean, and also because it has the 
shortest way to travel over the ice-deserts of the interior 
to reach the western coast. The character of the wmtu 
in Greenland will therefore certainly depend on whether 
the south or the east wind has prevailed during the course 
of it. JJ 

These explanations go a great way indeed, but still aic 
not altogether sufficient “ Thus, when at Jacobshavn, 
shortly before July, C. of heal arc lccordcd during a 
souLh east storm, while the normal temperature is — 12" C ; 
this high tempei atinc cannot be denwd alone fiom the 
Atlantic nearest in the south-east to Greenland , for it is 
quite improbable that the air could have so high a tem¬ 
perature at this season, and even if it may be supposed to 
pass over Greenland in the short space of eight to ten 
hours, it must by the way suffer a gieater or less cooling 
by contact with the cold ice masses. Indeed if we go 
down to South Greenland we will there, in the month of 
December, be able to observe over 14 0 C. of heat, a tem¬ 
perature which we cannot simultaneously find in the 
Atlantic much neaicr than at the Azores, and it cannot 
be supposed that the air has travelled from these islands 
to Greenland with 1 Is temperature unchanged, w 

u There are also other pioperties, besides its high tem¬ 
perature, which specially characterise the south-east 
wind in Greenland, l’or it appears always to be very 
dry ; the snow melts away from the low country without 
any running water being visible. The storm begins first 
on the mountain-tops, where the snow is seen whirling 
high in the air, and then it afterwards works itself down 
in the fiord valleys. ,J 

These relations drew the writer’s thoughts to other 
regions of the earth On the northern slopes of the Alps 
a stormy southerly wind sometimes begins toblow\cry 
suddenly, which, from the snow-covered summits, hurls 
itself with irresistible force through the valleys which lead 
towards the north, and throws the Alpine lakes into 
frightful commotion This wind, which is named Foehn , 
has, although it comes from a snowy region, an unusual 
warmth and dryness. l’rof Dufour has shown that 
during a Foehn which raged during the 24th and 25th 
September, 1866, the temperature was 6 to £ u C, over the 
normal in northern Switzerland; indeed at the town of 
Zug, although it lies 440 metres above the level of Lhe 
sea, the temperature was higher than it was at the same 
time both north and south of the Alps. The unusual 
heat and dryness of the Foehn is also shown by the cir¬ 
cumstance that the boundary of the snow in the valleys is 
seen to have receded very considerably when the storm 
subsides; it is therefore called, on that account, “the 
great snow meltcr. 1 ' 

At the same time that the southerly wind is found as a 
warm and dry Foehn on the northern side of the Alps, 
there blows ? on the other hand, on the southern slopes of 
the mountains a humid sirocco, generally accompanied 
by an enormous fall of snow. . i 

Several years back Dr. Hann, of Vienna, solved this 
enigma in a highly satisfactory way. 


We know that the pressure of the atmosphere decreases 
upwards ,- when, therefore, a mass of air is forced by any 
cause to raise itself from the surface of the earth to a 
certain height, it will be subjected to a constantly 
diminishing pressure, and will accordingly expand, but as 
every expansion is a woik which is accompanied by a 
consumption of heat, the mr is cooled as it rises. As long 
as the (oohng is not greater than that the air can retain 
its watery vapour, the he.it will, according to calculations 
whirh have been confirmed by obseivations, diminish 
almost exactly i n C for every 100 mclies the air rises. 
On the other hand, if the dew-point is exceeded, so that 
the watery vapour forms clouds, lain, or snow, the 
moisture will pass from the form of vapour to the fluid or 
solid state, whereby the combined heat is set free The 
cooling from this moment proceeds much more slowly, 
and it may, within the limits of which we have experience, 
be staled as about \° C for every 100 metres. 

When a mass of air, on the contrary, sinks towards the 
surface of the earth, it comes under higher pressure, is 
compressed, and consequently heated Its Lemperature 
will rise more and more above the dew-point, and moisture 
will, with continually increasing ease, be held dissolved m 
the state of vapour. The heating during the whole 
descent will be i n C. for every 100 metres. 

These physic il laws expl un the properties of the Foehn . 
The air conies from the Mediterranean saturated with 
moisture, and passes over the summits of the Alps 

“ Leaving out of consideration the cooling which goes 
on by the way, partly by radiation, partly by contact with 
mountain masses, a simple calculation will give the result 
that the temperature of a south wind will be about as many 
half degrees Centigrade higher at the north foot of the 
Alps than at the south foot, as the height of the mountain 
chain contains hectometres, for it is lowered half a degree 
for every 100 metres ascent, but raised one degree for 
every 100 metres descent ” 

These phenomena repeat themselves on Greenland 
The writer sketches in detail a Foehn period which lasted 
eighteen to twenty days in the end of November and 
beginning of December, 1875 Jacobshavn was then for 
quite eight days warmer than Noith Italy Upermvik, 
which lies about io° to the south of the English North 
Pole Expedition's wintering station, was during the dark¬ 
ness of the Tolar night warmer than the south of France. 
Unfortunately all direct observations from the unin¬ 
habited east coast ot Greenland and the nearest parts of 
the Atlantic arc wanting , but it may, however, be shown 
that during the period referred to a strong south-east 
wind blew from the sea over the land For the so-called 
Buys-Ballot law in its simplest form teaches that the 
wind always blows so that it has the greater pressure of 
the atmosphere on its right, and that the more unequally 
Lhe pressure is distnbuted the greater is the velocity of 
the wind Now just during the days in question the 
barometei was much higher in Iceland than at Davis 
Straits. Over Lhe tract lying between these places there 
had thus prevailed a strong south-east wind. 


NOTES 

Our of above ninety candidates, Mr. James Edward Henry 
Gordon, B A, of Cams College, Cambridge, has been selected 
by the Council of the British Association to be recommended 
to the Association as Mr. Griffith's successor in the important 
position of Assistant Secretary. 

Tjik fiftieth Versammlun^ dcutschcr Naturforscher und Arrsfe 
takes place at Munich un September 18-22 The following is 
the general programme ■—Sept 17, evening : Social gathering in 
Lhe Urge saloon of the Rathhaus 18 General session in the 
Odeon, address of welcome from Dr, v. Pettenhofer, addressee 
by Prof. Waldeyer, of Strassburg, on "C. v. Baer and hi$ 
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Importance in the History of Evolution,” and by Prof. Haclrel, 
of Jena, on “The Present Theory of Evolution in Its Relations 
to General Science’ 1 19. Sessions of the sections 20: 
General session , addresses by Prof Tschermak, of Vienna, on 
‘ 1 1 lie Early History of the Earth , ” by ProT Klebs, of Prague, on 
" The Changes in Medical Theories during the Last Decade , ” 
and by Dr Neumayer, of Hamburg, on “The Relations of 
Meteorology to Every-day Life ” Afternoon ■ Visits to the 
scientific collections. Evening “ Kellerfesl ” 21 Sessions 

of the sections 22 . Addresses by Dr Ave Lallemant, of 
Lubeck, on 11 Animal Life on Lhe Amazon , ” by Prof Gunther, 
of Ansbach, on " The Latest Researches in the Mnthematico- 
Histoncal Department;” and by Prof Virchow, of Berlin 
Expedition to the Stornburger See. 

The forty-fifth annual meeting of the British Medical Associa- 
tionwas opened on Tuesday at Manchester A general ineetingwas 
held in the concert-hall, when the president, Dr, de llartolome, 
of Sheffield, delivered an address. Dr Wilkinson, of Man¬ 
chester, was elected president fur the ensuing year In the 
evening a reception by the president of the Association and 
the Senate and Council of Owens College Look place at that 
institution 

Till' annual congress of the Royal Archeological Society of 
Great Britain and lidand was opened at Hereford on Tuesday 
After a public leception 111 lhe library and the presentation of a 
congralulatoiy address, the Bishop of Ileicford, lhe local presi¬ 
dent, formally opened lhe proceedings. .Sir Gilbert Scott deli¬ 
vered a leclure on lhe cathedral, and afterwards, in the ca'hedral 
itself, a his f oncal and architectural description of the fabric 
On the same day lhe annual meeting of the Cambrian Archaeo¬ 
logical Association was opened at Carnarvon, under the presi- 
dency of Lord Clarence Paget The inaugural address was 
delivered by Prof Babbmgton, who dwelt on lhe great advance 
of archaeological science in North and South Wales. The 
Bishop of St Asaph was elected president for the ensuing year, 
and the lion J G Wynn, hon secretary for North Wales. 

As we announced some weeks ago, the fifth periodical inter¬ 
national Congress of the Medical Sciences Lakes place in Geneva 
on the 9th to the 15th September proximo Among other sub¬ 
jects to be treated, we note —Influence of alcohol on mental 
disease, Influence of immigration from the country to Lowns, 
tuberculosis on the mount uns ami Lhe Mediterranean coast, 
physical characters or the electric discharge of the Lorpedo, 
cerebral localisations, cause of sleep, functions of the 6pleen, 
physiological antagonism 

The German Anthropological Society holds its eighth annual 
congress at Constance on September 26 

The death is announced of Mr. Robert Were Fox, F. R.S , 
of Falmouth, In his eighty-eighth year. Mr. Fox is known as 
the author of various observations, especially in connection with 
geology and mining Early in the century he made important 
observations on the ratio of the decrease of temperature in the 
earth, and at a later period published various papers in con¬ 
nection with magnetism and electricity. Mr. Fox was widely 
known among men of science, and universally respected 

The honour of knighthood is to be conferred on Vice-Admiral 
Erasmus Ommanney, C B , F R S , Vice-Admiral Edward 
Augustus Inglefield, C B,, F.R.S., and Rear-Admiral George 
Henry Richards, C B , F R.S., the late Hydrographer to Lhe 
Admiralty. 

A number of Geirnan scientific men have united to form a 
committee for the purpose of collecting a sufficient sum to erect 
a statue of the lately deceased botanist, Alexander Broun. 


In the House of Commons, on Tuesday, Mr. A, Egerton 
stated that the papers relating to the transit of Venus were in 
the hands of the printers, and he hoped that it would not be 
very long before they were in the hands of members. 

In connection with Capt. Howgate’s proposed polar colony, a 
preliminary expedition in the U S schooner Florence was to 
start from New London on July 25, under the command of Capt. 
Tyson, of the Polaris The object of the expedition is to engage 
a dozen Esquimaux families to be conveyed to Robeson Straits 
by the colonial expedition, to purchase dogs, native sledges, and 
a supply of clothing The place of meeting appointed is Disco, 
where the colonists from America, it is hoped, will arrive early 
nexL spring, 

A letter has been received by Dr. G Bennett (now in 
London) from Signor D’Albertis, dated Somerset, Northern 
Austiaha, May, 2, 1S77, in which he says, M I am ready to atart 
for the Fly River, New Guinea, and intend to leave in the steam 
launch Nrva to-morrow morning, if the weather is fine. My 
crew consists of five Chinese, three South Sea Islanders, and an 
engineer. I shall write to you whenever I have an opportunity.” 

From July 1 to July 14 a Dutch pilot schooner, which was 
fitted out for the purpose, made a short cruise through the 
North Sea, having on board five gentlemen, all members of 
the Netherlands Zoological Society, who completed a senes of 
about forty dredgings 111 different localities Heligoland was 
the farthest point reached in a nouhern and eastern direction 
There seems to be good reason to be satisfied with the results 
which at this moment arc being worked out at the Zoological 
Summer Station erected at Flushing for the season of 1877. 
That youthful establishment was represented on board by three 
of its committee members, Drs Horst, Hoek, and Hubrecht 
The vessel had been put at their disposal by government 

ThfKL will be arranged at Havre on the occasion of the 
forthcoming session of the trench Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science, an Archeological and Geological Exhibition 
of Normandy It will be divided into six sections, one of them 
relating exclusively to prehistoric ages 

Dr Sac hs, who was sent to Venezuela by the Berlin Academy 
of Sciences, for the purpose of studying the electric eel in its 
native haunts, and whose progress we have already chronicled, 
has now returned, afLer an absence of ten months, with a rich 
store of valuable observations, which will shortly be laid before 
the academy. 

Prof Fredrick Waiilc.ren, who lias occupied the chair of 
zoology for twenty years in the University of Lund, died during 
the past month in his fifty-eighth year 

The Dutch Geographical Society has received a report from 
the expedition recently sent out to explore Sumatra. One 
division left Padary m the middle of May for the mountainous 
centre of the island They have successfully penetrated into 
these hitherto unknown region?, and describe them as of sur¬ 
passing grandeur The mountain sides are clothed to the very 
top with a most luxuriant forest growth, almost impenetrable to 
the sun J s rays. The Inhabitants consist of a few utterly degraded 
Malays gathered together in wretched villages The health of 
the expedition is excellent 

PETERMANn’s Mitthrilungen for August, contains an im¬ 
portant article, with map, by Dr. Schunke, on the navigable 
water-ways of Germany, with special reference to the canals. 
Dr. Polakowsky's paper on the vegetation of Costa Rica is 
continued, and accompanying a large-scale chart is an account 
of the examination of the mouth of the Congo by Commander 
Medlicott and Lieut. Flood m 1875. Nearly one half of Lhe 
number is occupied with Bchm’s monthly rlsuml of Geographical 
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news, now one ol the most important features in this valuable 
journal 

News has been received in Europe of an eruption of the 
volcano Cotopaxi, near Quito. An immense quantity of ashes 
was ejected, principally in the directon of Guayaquil, falling on 
board ships sailing from Guayaquil to Panama The distance 
was, in some instances, reckoned aL 1,000 miles 

During the month of July an important senes of longi¬ 
tudinal measurements have been carried out between the Bureau 
des Longitudes in Pans and the komghches geodotisches Institut 
in Berlin. The difference of longitude is now based on the 
mean of twelve carefully earned out observations A senes of 
observations between Pans and Bonn, and between Bonn and 
Berlin, which are to be undertaken during the present month, 
will act as a check on the work. 

We have received a “ Sketch Guide to the Industrial Museum 
of Glasgow," by Mr. James Paton, Superintendent of the Mu¬ 
seum. As the museum is at present incomplete but rapidly 
filling up, the Guide is only a temporary one It is compiled on 
a somewhat novel but instructive and intelligent plan 

SEYDKL AND Co ’s hammocks, to which we referred in a 
recent number, have been awarded the gold medal forcxellence 
at the International Horticultural Exhibition, Oporto. 

We have received from Lhe enterprising firm of Mawson and 
Swan, of Newcastle, specimens of magic pens which nut only 
write without ink but In different colours. It is not necessary 
that we should state the many arguments advanced to prove their 
vast superiority over those used at present, but it is very clear 
that they will be very useful to travellers whether the arguments 
lu question are sound or otherwise. 

Ar a recent meeting of the Pans Geographical Society a letter 
from M, C. Wiener, who is travelling in South America at the 
expense of the French Government, was read, describing hia 
ascent, on May 19, of Mount Illimani, whose height he makes 
out to be 20,112 feet. M. Wiener reached the summit, which 
he named Pic de Pans. Mr Minchin, however, a railway 
engineer, who has been taking careful measurements of some of 
the South American peaks, gives the height of Illimani as 
21,224, Wiener’s figure being obtained by aneroid and boiling 
water. 

A MOVEMENT is on foot for a union of Lhe natural history 
societies m the Midland District on a similar basis to that which 
has worked so well in the case of the West Riding Consolidated 
Naturalists’ Society A number of societies, representing nearly 
a thousand members, have given their adheBion to the move¬ 
ment, and a meeting is to be held at the Birmingham Midland 
Institute on August 28 to discuss Lhe programme of Lhe union, 
the journal, and other matters. 

The pupils of the Parisian schools, who have obtained prues 
in their respective classes, are to be sent on a pleasure trip to the 
seaside, under the direction of several masters, who are instructed 
to give them lectures on the places they may be visiting This 
idea has been formerly acted on, but is now being tried on an 
enlarged scale. 

The Japanese Government have built, at their own expense, 
and through Japanese operatives, a war balloon, It has been 
tried successfully at Tokio, and will be sent to the southern 
army, which is directed against rebels It is of thick silk, 
magnificently made, and will be inflated with pure hydrogen, 

Parts 50 and 6o, completing the fifth volume of Mr. H. E 
Dresser’s great work on “ The ^Blrdi of Europe,” have been 
Issued; and as there is but one more volume to come we may 
look forward with confidence to the completion of the entire 


undertaking in the course of next year. The present Issue con¬ 
tains sixteen plates which are fully equal in accuracy and colour¬ 
ing to any that have preceded them, the gulls and terns, of which 
eight species are here figured, being especially beautiful A 
provisional index to the five volumes now finished shows that 
471 species of birds have now been figured and described. 

In the last number of the Zoolo^uche Garten it is announced 
that a second specimen of ArthtropUryx hthograpkxca had been 
discovered Twenty years ha\e passed since Lhe original and 
hitherto unique example of this wonderful bird of bygone 
days was obtained by Ernst Haeberlem in the quarries of 
Fappenheim, near Solenhofen The second specimen, dis¬ 
covered in the same place and by the same observer, is said to 
be much more perfect than lhe first, and to possess the entire 
head—a knowledge of which is much wanted for the better 
understanding of the affinities of this extraordinary organism. 

The electncBl illumination of the Lyons railway station is 
being completed They are now using twelve electric lamps This 
number will be enlarged successively to twenty-four lamps, fed 
with one light-producing and one light-distributing machine It 
13 believed that twenty-two horse-power will give a power of 
2,400 gas-lamps, using 100 litres each per hour 

In a hLtle official guide book to the Rothesay Royal Aqua¬ 
rium, Mr Barker, the curator, has brought together, in a 
popular and attractive form (for non-visitors as well as visitors), 
a good deal of useful information about the various fishes The 
example is worthy of imitation 

The news of the discovery of a perfect mammoth in Tomsk 
is false M Folyakoff sent immediately by the St. Petersburg 
Academy, writes that he found only a large piece of mammoth 
flesh with skin and hair 

We notice in the Memoirs of Lhe St Petersburg Academy, voL 
xix , an interesting Russian paper by M S Lopatin, “Some Notes 
on the Ice-sheets in the Rocks of Eastern Siberia.” The paper 
is the result of widely-extended observations made by the author 
during hia numerous travels in Eastern Siberia (basin of Vitim, 
luweT Yemssei, government Krasnoyarsk, 4 c ), and on the 
Sakhalin Island 

The report of Dr Schomburgk on the 11 Progress and 
Condition of the Botanic Garden and Government Plantations” 
at Adelaide, for 1876, has this year a similar feature to that of the 
recently-noticed report of ICew, inasmuch as it is illustrated ; 
but in the case of Lhat of Adelaide, with eight photographic 
views of different parts of the garden, external and internal 
views of the new palm-house, &c , and a full description of this 
building is given With regard to the prosperity of the garden, 
the greatest enemy, Dr. Schomburgk tells m, that it has had to 
contend with has been a very severe frost. The lowest 
temperature during the month of July was 28“ Fahr., the lowest, 
indeed, ever experienced In Australia by Dr Schomburgk As 
might be imagined these severe frosts had a most disastrous effect 
upon most of the tropical plants, more especially on species of 
Pieus, many of which suffered so much that they were compelled 
to be cut down to two-thirds of their size, so that it will be years 
before they assume their former beauty, if ever they do. The 
frost made itself felt even m the glass-houses, and blackened the 
leaves of the plants standing near the glass, and the fountain 
basins were all covered with ice. Amongst useful plants which 
have occupied the attention of Dr. Schomburgk, Lhe madder 
{Rubuitwetorum) seems to be amongst the most successful, so 
far as Us rate of growth is concerned It is stated to grow bo 
vigorously about Adelaide that, 11 if not checked, it will become 
a nuisance, spreading everywhere.” Its value is stated to be 
very great as a dye, and worth while cultivating, but we are under 
the impression that the aniline dyei have, to a great extent, and 
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are still, Indeed, driving madder out of the market Attention 
will, no doubt, be centred upon other and more profitable 
plants. With regard to the routine work of the gardens, that Is 
the distribution of seeds and plants, it does not compare badly 
with botanic gardens of greater pretension, for wc learn that 
nineteen Wardian cases were dispatched during the year, 
containing about 800 stove and greenhouse plants, besides which 
1,500 packets of seeds were also distributed to all parts of the 
world. 

There is in the valley ot the Maota in Switzerland, a grotto 
penetrating the mountain, and called the Laudock It had not 
been explored beyond the Gorge du Loup, but recently some 
venturesome young people of lllgau have traversed this passage, 
and have penetrated, it is said, two whole leagues into the 
mountains, crossing various cavities where human foot had never 
trod before. "1 hey came at last to a deep fissure, winch they 
could not explore, being without cords or ladders, A society 
has been formed for further exploration of the region, and the 
results will be published shortly 

IN a paper recently read to the Franklin Institute, Prof. Ennis 
gives the excellent advice to teachers that every day when the 
last half-hour of school-time arrives, the pupils should take their 
seats closely in front of the teacher's table, and he should then 
perform some scientific experiment, or exhibit some object of 
natural history, and tell all that can well be told about it The 
pupils will make the more iapid progress in all their primary 
studies in consequence. The enjoyment of these scientific 
lectures is like dessert after dinner 

A PECULIAR kind of industry, that of breeding maggots, has 
lately been tried in Pans Over the soil were spread large 
quantities of stale fish, dead lobsters, odorous poultry, and other 
refuse of the markets, as much as half a ton of large fish being 
taken on the premises in a single day The maggots, which 
Boon became abundant, were carefully picked out and packed in 
casks of galvanised iron, and finally were sold for fish bait and 
chicken food. The remaining refuse was converted into manure. 
Proximity to such an establishment could not have been very 
pleasant, ami exposed provisions in the neighbourhood suffered 
largely from the visits of numberless flies. The police stepped 
m and suppressed the manufacture 

The inhabitants of the Upper Engadine, one of the most 
attractive sites in Switzerland, have passed an order forbidding 
to sell or destroy a local wild-flower, which is called Edelwet, jt, 
and well-known to botanists. The destruction was so active 
that Edelweiss was fast disappearing. 

The three-yearly session of the International Congress for 
measuring the figure of the earth will take place at Stuttgart in 
the last days of September, under the presidency of Gen. Ilanez, 
a Spaniard. The vice-president is Prof. Baucmfemd, late 
director of Munich Polytechnic School It is said that France 
for the first time will j‘oin the Congress, and will be represented 
by Capt. Mouchez and Loewy, two members of the Bureau des 
Longitudes. 

The following list of candidates luccessful In the competition 
for the Whitworth Scholarships, 1877, has been published by 
the Science and Art Department. William I. Last, Mecha¬ 
nical Engineer ; F, Ogden, Mechanic, W. F. How, Engineer; 
W. S. M'Kenzie, Engineer; A. D. Ottewell, Draughtsman; 
D. A. Low, Engineer. 

The laboratories of the experimental farm at Vincennes, be¬ 
longing to the French National School of Agriculture, were 
inaugurated the other day by the Minister of Public Instruction 
of the French Republic. 


The Report of the Royal Society of Tasmania contains among 
other papers of interest several Important papers on Tasmanian 
shells by the Rev. J E Teni son-Woods. 

The bones of the bird hitherto known as Tithomis emumus 
recently found at Sheppey, have enabled Prof. Owen to conclude 
that it was one with enormous wings, closely allied to, and much 
laiger than, the albatross. The Professor, who has a paper on 
the subject in preparation, proposes to substitute a more 
appropriate name than the one given by Bowerbank. The bones 
are in the private collection of Mr. W. H. Shrubsole, of 
Sheerness-on-Sea, by whom they were found. 

Prof Langley contributes to the American Journal of 
Science and Arts for July, an interesting paper ff On the possi¬ 
bility of transit observations without personal errors. JI 

The Committee Report on the annual prize distribution of the 
French Societe de Geographic appears in the Society’s Bulletin 
for June The recipients (to whom medals, &c., were awarded 
in April) are Lieut. Cameron, M. Roudaire, MM. dc Folin and 
Leon Perrier, and M. Gravier , an account is given of the 
work of these investigators 

Wk notice the appearance of a most interesting Russian work 
in the Bulletin of the Moscow Society of Friends of Natural 
bcicnce, being a ** Description of the various Zoological Gardena 
of Europe ” The work is a collection of reports upon the most 
important zoological gardens, made by zoologists Specially sent 
for that purpose, during 1876, by the Society above mentioned 
and by the Society of Acclimatisation, in order to find the best 
scheme for the organisation of the Zoological Gardens ol 
Moscow. The introduction to the work 13 written by Prof. 
Bogdanoff. 

The additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens dunng the 
past week include a GnvcL Monkey ( Cercopithecus qnsco-vtndxs 
from Africa, presented by Mr. J Harvey ; a Weeper Capuchin 
(Cebus capueinus) from Brazil, presented by Mrs. Cameron , a 
Wood Brocket (Ccrtus nemonvagus) from Caura, presented 
by Mr. C. C. Benngton ; an Oil Bird {Sleatorms cartpensu) 
from Tnnidad, presented by Mr W G. de Voeux , a White 
Goshawk ( Astur nova- hollandur ), a Berlgora Hawk ( Iluracidca 
heritor a) from .Australia, presented by Major Spicer , a Harpy 
Eagle ( Thrascu (us harpyia) f a Great-billed Rhea {Rhea macro - 
rh\mcha) from South America, received in exchange ; an Axis 
Deer {Cen>us axis) bom m the gardens 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Science at King’s College, London.— We understand 
that the Council of King’s College have established a Science 
Course, including those subjects which, according to the new 
regulations, are required of candidates for the First B.Sc or 
for the Preliminary Science Examinations of the University of 
London. Candidates for the Indian Civil Service, for the Home 
Cml Service, for the Indian Public Works Department, for the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, and for other public 
examinations, will find in the course the scientific subjects which 
are required for those examinations, The course of study ia 
under the direction of Prof. W. G Adams. In addition to 
teaching and lectures in the several subjects, there will be in¬ 
cluded in the course Demonstrations and Practical work in the 
Physical, the Chemical, and the Biological Laboratories. The 
subjects for first year students in this course will be Mathematics, 
Elementary Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, Zoology, and 
Botany, with practical work in each of the three laboratories. 
The second year’s course will include these subjects with 
Geology. 

Edinburgh. —The Summer' Session has just dosed. In 
point of numben the session 1876-77 has been the most pros¬ 
perous the university how ever enjoyed, there being no fewer than 
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2,350 matriculated students Last year the number was 2,065. 
The classes have consequently been large ; especially is this true 
of the medical classes. For instance, the class of anatomy had 
500 students on its roll. Sir Wyville Thomson's Lectures weie 
attended by upwards of 400 student! \ and Frof. Balfour had 
close upon 400 students in his class. 

Prof. Lister has given hu lost lecture. At the close, Dr 
J B. Balfour in name of his fellow-students, expressed their 
regret at losing Mr Lister, but at the same time honoured the 
motives which had led him to make the change, and wished lum 
all success in the new sphere of work. Prof Lister in replying 
said he felt very much gratified to find that his motives had not 
been misconstrued, and that so many of the students showed by 
their presence that they attributed his leaving them to a sense of 
duty. He thanked them for being so courteous and attentive, 
and appreciative of his efforts to teach, and wished them all 
happiness and prosperity. 

Taunton College Schooi —Sixteenth and twenty-third 
in this year’s list of successful candidates for Cooper’s Hill are 
Messrs Salter and Woollcombe, from the Taunton College 
School. This is an amusing commentary on the facts which we 
recorded some weeks ago. 

Berlin —The magnificent new physiological laboratories are 
now nearly completed, and will be opened to students at the 
commencement of the winter semester. Prof Dubois Raymond 
take* the directorship, and will be assisted by Prof. Kronecker, 
from Leipzig, and Prof Baumann, from SLrassburg, two of the 
more promising young physiological chemists of Germany, 
Prof Helmholtz, who lias been elected rector of the university 
for the coming year, will also take possession, during the coming 
autumn, of the spacious new physical laboratories winch adjoin 
the physiological department. 

Munster. —On July 19, the academic authorities laid the 
corner-stone of a spacious edifice which shall contain the lec¬ 
ture-rooms of the professors. The chemical laboratory of the 
newly-elected profeBsor of chemistry, Dr A, Oppenhenn, is 
now nearly equipped, and will be opened to students during the 
coming autumn. It is reported that the Prussian Ministry of 
Public Instruction has the intention of supplying the lacking 
faculties of law and medicine, and of placing Munster on an 
equal basis with the oLhei Prussian universities. The number 
01 students at present is 300, 

Heidelberg. —On July 27 the university authorities and 
students united in a festal celebration in honour of the twenty- 
fifth nnmversary of the acceptance of a professorship in 
Heidelberg by Robert Wilhelm Bunsen. During the evening, 
one of those lengLhy, picturesque, torchlight processions, so 
familiar to the residents of German university towns, led by 
gaily costumed marshalls, with gleaming swords, moved through 
the streets, to the residence of the veteran chemist, to extend to 
him the greeting of the students. Frof Bunsen, who makes 
even shorter speeches than Gen. Grant, responded in a few 
modest words, accepting the honour more as a recognition of 
the offerings made by the university to the cause of science and 
especially of chemistry. The evening closed with the charac¬ 
teristic German Compters, in which ample tribute was paid to the 
eminent services of the gieat chemist in speech, poem, and song. 
Prof Bunsen entered as a student at Gottingen fifty years a^o 
After six years of study there and at Pans, Vienna, and Berlin, 
he became pnvat-docent at Gottingen, then accepted, in 1836, 
a call to the Polytechnic of Cassel, as Wohler’s successor, 
removed in 1838 to Marburg, where he became in 1841 an 
ordinary professor, and from thence in 1S51 to Breslau. In 1852 
he followed a call to Heidelberg, where a new laboratory was 
built for him, and where he has remained despite •many tempt¬ 
ing offers from Berlin and other wealthier universities. Ilia 
success os a teacher here has been unbounded, his laboratory 
and auditorium being full tp overflowing, and the contingent of 
foreign students, from every quarter of the globe, being especially 
large. With the exception of his classical researches on cacodyl, 
and discovery of the antidotes for arsenious acid, most of 
Bunsen’s more important discoveries occurred in the Heidelberg 
laboratory. These embrace researches on the absorption of 
gases, on diffusion, on the electrolytic preparation of metals, on 
photo-chemistry, on gasometnc analysis, the invention of the 
magnesium light, the Bunsen lamp ^and galvanic element, ficc- 
The most brilliant discovery of all still remains, that of spectral 
analysis, made in i860 in company with Kirchho( and leading 
to the Immediate detection of cseshun and rubidium. 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 

The current number or the Journal of Anatomy and Phywoloqy 
commences with a paper by Drs La we a and Gilbert on the 
formation of fat in the animal body, in which from experiments 
on pigs it is shown most definitely that the amount of fat pro¬ 
duced is not dependent on the amount of nitrogenous rood 
ingested —Dr. Ringer and Mr Bury describe the influence of 
salacine on the healthy body with special reference to its influence 
on the temperature, in which it is demonstrated that the drug, 
like quinine, produces a slight depression for a brief period only. 
—Mr. T. W Bridge writes on the cranial osteology of Amia 
calva , describing m detail the osseous elements of the skull, with 
a double plate illustrating it —Prof. Rutherford and M Vignal 
continue their account of experiments on the biliary secretion of 
the dog , the action of the sulphates of sodium, magnesium, 
potassium, phosphate, chloride, and bicarbonate of sodium, 
bicarbonate of potassium, chloride of ammonium, nitro-hydro- 
chlonc acid, and mercury are discussed,—Prof. Cleland describes 
a Sulu skull and gives suggestions for conducting cramological 
researches —Mr. F M. Bajfour continues his valuable study of 
the development of clasmobranch fishes, completing the history 
of the primitive nhmentary canal —Mr. B T. Lov*nc writes on 
the quantitative relation of light to sensation, as a contribution 
to the physiology of the retina —Mr. W. II. Ga^kell continues 
his observations on the vasomotor nerves of striated muscle, con¬ 
ducted in Lhe laboratory of Trinity College, Cambridge, describing 
the normal circulation in muscle, the effects of section of the 
nerve, the effects of stimulating their ends, and tlic nature of 
vascular dilatation. 

Reuhctt nnd Du Bois Raymond's A/chtr, 1876, Pait4 (issued 
January, 1877) —J Steiner, researches on the influence of tem¬ 
perature on the nerve and muscle current —F. Boll on the 
structure of the electrical plates of torpedo —G Colasanti, 
anatomical and physiological researches on the arms of cepha¬ 
lopoda.—E A. Babuchm, further researches on electrical and 
pseudo-electnc organs. 

1876, Part 5 —H Erltr, on the relation between the exha¬ 
lation of carbonic acid and the variation of animal temperature 
—J llirschberg, dioptrics of the eye.—E. Dreher, on tlic theory 
of sight. 

1876, Part 6 (issued April, 1877) —R Hartman, contribution 
to the zoology and zootomy of the anthropoid apes —H. Frey, 
on the vasomotor nerves of the extremities —E. HiUig, new 
researches on the brain —W. Gruber, a series of papers on 
abnormalities of human anatomy —G Salomon, contribution Lo 
leukhaemia, 

Zeitschnft fur ivissensihaftluhe Zoohgie, 1877, Parts I and 2 
(in one) —F. E Schulze, on the genus Ilalisarca, with five 

} dates —C von Siebold, on the sexual development of urodele 
arvee, referring especially to Triton alf>estns. —F. de Filippi, on 
the larva of T)tton alptstris .— A Weismann, on the natural 
history of the Daphmdx, parts 2, 3, and 4, 160 pp , with five 
plates. 

Part 4_—II. Simroth, anatomy and fission of Qphiactts vnens, 
108 pp., four plates —H 'Dcwitz, on the structure and develop¬ 
ment of the sting m ants. — L. Graff, on Neomema and Chaeto- 
derma.—A. Brandt,Jon the frog's ovary,"and the segmentation 
of the ovum 

Vol 29, Part I —H von Ihering, on the formation of ova in 
mollusca.—F. Vejdovsky, on the anatomy and metamorphosis 
of Trachehastcs polycolpus (parasitic copepod), three plates.—H. 
Ludwig, on the anatomy of Rhizotochnnus lojotcnsis .—F. E. 
Schulze, on sponges, part 3. Family Chondrosid* 

Morphologutkts Jahrbuth , vol iiL Part 2 —H von Ihering, 
on the nervous system of Amphineunda and Arthrocochlidae 
(gastropods).—II Strosser, on the air-sacs 0/ buds.^E, CaJberla, 
on the development of tbe spinal canal and cord in Tcleosleans 
and Lampreys.—O. Ilertwig, further contribution on tbe fer¬ 
tilisation ana segmentation of the animal ovum. 

Revue des Sciences Naturdlcs , vol 6, June, 1877._This 

number contains, in addition to its extended reviews of recent 
recent research in zoology, botany, and geology, articles on the 
classification of the animal kingdom, by A. Villot, on diatoms, 
by EX Gulnard, on the cretaceous formation bf Southern France, 
by M. Leymerie, and part of a catalogue of the terrestrial and 
fluviatile molluscs of the department of L’Htfnulr, by E. 
DubrudL - 
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SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

Vienna 

Imperial Academy of Sciences, March 15 —The secre¬ 
tary presented the concluding parts (on l^epidoptera) of the work 
on the Novara expedition —On the significance of Newton's 
construction of the order of colours of thin plates for the spec¬ 
tral investigation of the interference colours, by M RoIIett — 
On the singularities of a conic-section system, by M. Igel.—On 
the development history of erjuisetum, by M Tomaschek —Me¬ 
dical observations, researches, and methods of cure, by M. 
Dyer —Reciprocal linear surface systems, by M Weyr — 
Studies on the polypes and jelly fish of Trieste, by M Claus — 
Observations on the furm and finer structure of the organ in the 
eel described as a testicle, by M Frend —On the central organ 
of the nerve system of Selachians, by M Rohon 

May 11 —On the action of bromine on tnamidophenol 
in presence of water, by MM. Weidel and Gruber —A modi¬ 
fication of Sauer's sulphur dctermimtion, by MM Weidel 
and Schmidt.—On refraction and reflection of infinitely thin 
ray-systems on spherical surfaces, by M Lippich —On the 
discriminants of the Jacobi covariants, by M lgel —On 
the stationary flow of electricity 111 a plate, with use of 
sLraight electrodes, by M Margules —On the Turkish rail¬ 
ways and their great economical importance, especially for Aus¬ 
tria and Hungary, by M Hour* lie prophesies a great future 
for Salomca when the railway will be completed direct from the 
Danube along the Morava and from Vranjn over Komanova to 
Lhe Vardai railway This will afford the shortest way from 
Austria to the /Kgean Sea and the East —On the influence of 
low temperatures on the life power of bacteria, by M bisch — 
Contribution to Lhe cryptogam flora of the Hawaiian peninsula, 
by M Reichardt —Theory and solution of lrieducible trans¬ 
cendent equations, by M Grossmann 

May 17—On the inability of propylene to combine wilh 
water, by M Linnemann Even at ioo° C it unites neither with 
completely formed nnr with nascent water —Contributions to 
investigation of the phylogeny of plant species, by M. EtLmgs- 
hausen —On the normal surfaces to surfaces of the second order 
along a plane section of the same, by M Koutny —Production of 
corresponding points of two rational plane curves, by M. Zahrad- 
nik —The northern light observations of the Austro-llunganan 
Polar Expedition, 1872-4, by M Weyprecht,—Free oblique 
projection, by M Fcschka —Contributions to a knowledge of 
Phyllopoda, by H. Brauer.—Free temperature in its connection 
with external influences, by MM Dreitenlohner and Bohm 

Juqe 7 —On an earthquake in Crete on the night of 
May 14, by M. Micksche. This is the most intense 111 
the last three years For forty-eight hours previously there 
was great calm in air and sea, and twenty-four hours after, 
violent thunderstorms occurred —Observations on the origin¬ 
ation of the cell-nucleus, by M Strieker —Small contribu¬ 
tions to a knowledge of Annelidae I. The hypodermis of 
Lumbrtcidce, by M. Mojslsovics —On a method of determining 
the boiling point, by MM Handl and Pnbram—DirecL con¬ 
struction of the contours of rotation surfaces 111 general oblique 
projection, by M Kuglmayr.—Theory and solution of irreducible 
transcendent equations with several unknown quantities and of 
higher order, by M. Grossmann.—On the distribution of fossil 
organisms in India, by M. Waagen It 1a shown, inter aha t 
that the fresh-water formations extend far into the highlands 
towards the north-east 


Paris 

Academy of Sciences, July 30.—M. Pehgot in the chair.— 
The following papers were read :—On the cosmic part of 
meteorology, Dy M Faye. He throws doubt on the hypothesis 
connecting the sun-spots with magnetic variations, &c,, on the 
one hand, and with actions of planets on the other, and assigns 
terrestrial causes for the variations.—Consequences to be drawn 
from experiments on Lhe action of gases produced by dynamite, 
with regard to meteorites and the various circumstances of their 
arrival in the atmosphere, by M, Daubree. The (generic name 
of Pmoglypt is applied to Lhe cavities produced in meteorites by 
Lhe compressed gases Inter alia , the fused external matter of 
the crust is easily carried, like sand and day, towards the 
interior of the bolide, by the gas pressure outside. An ex¬ 
tension of cupules over the large part of the surface indicates 
rotation of the meteorite —Researches on the tertiary strata of 
Southern Europe, second part,—Ternary strata of Vicentin, by 


MM. Hebert and Munier-Chalmas.—On’an example of reduc¬ 
tion of abelian integrals with elliptic functions, by Prof. Cayley, 
—Third note on the project of formation of a Saharan 
^a, by M, Cosson —Organisation of the first scientific and 
hospital station of the International African Association, by M. 
de Lessepa, Arrangements have been made for establishing a 
dep&t at Zanzibar, and an agency in Unyamwesi, so that the 
first station (under M CrespeT, accompanied by MM. Cambier 
and Maes) will be pretty far in the interior, perhaps on Lake 
Tanganyika, or further M Marno goes with the expedition as 
explorer.—Production of phylloxenc galls on the leaves of vine- 
stocks in the south of France, by M Marcs.—A message of 
sympathy was sent to M Leverner, who was stated to be getting 
belter —Observations on chemical equivalents, compared with 
corpuscular elements, by M. Baudnmont —On a disease of the 
grape observed by M Garcin, in the Narbonnese vineyards, by 
M Macagno —On the spectrum of the electric spark in gases 
submitted to increasing pressure, by M. Wullner. Criticising a 
view wrongly attributed to him by M Cazm, he distinguishes 
three modes of apparition of a continuous spectrum, according 
to the nature of the gas. The first (in hydrogen alone) is 
by diffusion of the spectral lines of the gas. In the 
second (in carbonised gases) a continuous spectrum appears 
between the lines, which finally disappear, without en¬ 
largement. In the third (r^ , nitrogen and air), Lhe lints 
continue visible and distinguishable with the continuous spec¬ 
trum - -On the separation of iron from chromium and uranium, 
by M. Dilte He recommends a similar treatment Lo that by 
which M II Sainte-CIaire Deville separates alumina from iron 
— On some properties of sulphides of platina from the analytic 
point of view, by M Riban —On a new mode of transformation 
of camphor into camphenc, by M de Montgolfier —On some 
compounds of titanium, by MM Wehrlin and Giraud—Con¬ 
genital ectopia of the heart, comparison of a graphic examina¬ 
tion ol the movements of the heart and cardiography in animals, 
by M Fran^oia-Franck —On blood whose virulence tesisis the 
action of compressed oxygen and that of alcohol, by M Bert. 
He is led to conclude that the blood in quesLion contained not 
only bacteridies but septic vibnons whose corpuscular germs had 
this power of resistance, though Lhe adult organisms succumbed 
to one nr olher of the two agents —On the mechanism of deglu¬ 
tition, by M Carlet. There is an interval (though very short) 
between the raising of the veil of the palate and the sudden 
ascent of the larynx —On some points in th$ embryology of 
annehdes, by M Barrow.—A new type is here described, 
common at Roscoff in April —On a new genus of Lhe family 
of Tritomades, M. Vayssi^re. It differs exteriorly from 
Dcndroustus only in the terminal part of its tentacles • but there 
are important internal peculiarities The name Marionia (from 
I'rof. Manon) is applied to it.—On the determination of potash, 
by M Carnot. The special character of the newj method 
described is isolation of potash at the very first, without precipi¬ 
tating the other bases. This is affirmed to economise time, and 
obviate a loss which is considerable where these bases arc in 
dominant proportions 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST 16, 1877 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 

Plymouth, Tuesday 

'T'HERE is every sign lhat the meeting of the British 
^ Association for 1877 will be a very successful one as 
far as attendance is concerned. It is too early in the 
day to quote figures, but in the spaces of time between 
the arrival of one London train and another a marked 
difference may be seen in the reception-room, and the 
clerks at the tables are already under a state of siege 
taking subscriptions, issuing tickets, answering innu¬ 
merable questions, and indeed converting themselves into 
a long book-shelf of encyclopedias of useful knowledge. 

It is a significant fact in connection with the numbers 
who have secured their tickets for the meeting, lhat at 
least half the reserved seats for the President's address 
and the two evening discourses, have already been applied 
for and appropriated. The Committee have, however, 
made a very fair arrangement with regard to these places. 
On the block plan of ihe noble Guildhall in which the 
addresses are to be delivered, aline has been drawn down 
the centre from the middle of the platform to the back of 
the hall which is thus divided longitudinally into two 
equal portions. One of these portions has been reserved 
for members coming from a distance, and will not be 
thrown open for general application until to-morrow. By 
this arrangement local residents applying for tickets have 
the advantage of priority over one another, but do not, 
through living on the spot, have any advantage over 
those arriving early to-morrow, which is the first day of 
the meeting. | 

Among early arrivals we noticed several familiar faces, 
among which may be mentioned Prof. Williamson, the 
general treasurer, Prof. Redfem, Mr. Glaisher, Mr. J. W 
L. Glaisher, Mi. Pengelly, Mr. W. Chandler Roberts, 
Admiral Sir ErasmusOmmanney, K.C.B , Prof. Gladstone, 
Mr. Woodward, of the British Museum; but the great 
bulk of the visitors to the present meeting will be 
arriving by the late trams this evening and the early 
trains to-morrow (Wednesday) morning. 

The following is the programme of the daily arrange¬ 
ments for the meeting.— 

Wednesday , August 15 —The Address by the President, 
Prof Allen Thomson, F K S., 8 p.m , in the Guildhall. 

Thursday , August 16.—Sectional meetings. Soiree at 
S o'clock in Guildhall. 

Friday , August 17.—Sectional meetings.—Lecture in 
Guildhall, 8 30 p m , by Prof Wanngton Smyth, F.R.S, 

Saturday, August 18.—Sectional meetings. Excursions. 
Lecture to working men in Guildhall, 7 pm, by Mr. 
Preece, 

Monday , August 20.—Sectional meetings. Lecture in 
Guildhall, 8.30 p.m,, by Prof. Odhng, F.R.S, 

Tuesday, August 21.—Sectional meetings.— Soirle in 
Guildhall, 8 p.m. 

Wednesday , August 22.—Sectional meetings. Con¬ 
cluding meeting, 2 30 p.m, 

Ihursday , August 23.—Excursions. 

The business of the sections will not be considered until 
to-morrow's meeting of thfc committees, but the excursions 
are pretty well settled. The first excursion-day will be 
Saturday next, the 18th instant, on which day there will 
be four excursions, in addition to a visit to Mount 
Edgcumbe, which will be thrown open to the members 
of the Association by the kindness of the Earl of Mount 
Edgcumbe. The other excursions are as follows :— 

1. To Lee Moor and DartmoOn An excursion will be 
made in waggonettes, by Plympton and Newnham Park, 
to the Lee Moor China Clay Works, the Largest in the 


West of England. When the works have been inspected 
the company will be entertained at luncheon by the 
Messrs. Martin, the proprietors. After luncheon some of 
the party will inspect the pre-bistonc remains on the 
Plyra, under the guidance of Mr. C. Spence Bate, F.R.S., 
one of the vice-presidents of the Association, who, 
besides his well-known biological memoirs, is the author 
of a most valuable work upon the remains, both histone 
and prehistoric, to be found in Devon and Cornwall. 
Others will visit Shell Top and Pen Beacon, from which 
the most magnificent views of Devonshire may be had. 
The party will be limited to one hundred, and application 
for tickets, which will be free, must be made before twelve 
o’clock on Friday next. 

2. Another excursion for Saturday will be to the 
ancient city of Exeter This excursion is by special 
invitation of the Mayor of Exeter on behalf of the citizens 
and inhabitants of the neighbourhood. The company, 
after visiting the Cathedral, Guildhall, and Museum, will 
be entertained at luncheon by the Mayor and Corpora¬ 
tion at four o'clock. This excursion being only by special 
invitation partakes more or less of a private character, 
and therefore no tickets can be applied for. 

3. One of the most interesting excursions for Saturday 
will be a visit to the Eddy stone Lighthouse, the Plymouth 
Breakwater, and the Hamoaze, where a visit will be made 
to the gunnery ship Cambridge, to witness the great gun 
drill and torpedo practice, which will derive an especial 
interest from the affairs going on in Eastern Europe, in 
which torpedo warfare seems destined to play a hitherto 
unrivalled part. After leaving the Cambridge , the 
steamers which have been kindly placed at the disposal 
of the Association by Sir T Symonds, the Naval Com¬ 
mander at this port, will go up the Hamoaze and Tamar 
to the Brunei’s Royal Albert Bridge at Saltash, and the 
industrial training ship, Mount Edgcumbe, After leaving 
the Bridge the party will return down the Hamoaze, and 
proceed to sea, taking the breakwater on their way ; here 
the work will be explained by one of the engineering staff, 
after which the boats will go on to the Eddystone Light¬ 
house, where some of the party will "land," if such it can be 
called. On the way between the Breakwater and the Light¬ 
house experiments will be made with Sir William Thom¬ 
son's pianoforte-wire sounding apparatus, and with his 
very beautiful compass, which has already been described 
in these pages, but which we may remind our readers 
consists of a ring of aluminium which is supported from 
an agate centre, moulded in an aluminium boss, by meanc 
of a lacing of silk thread, so that the ring is kept in its 
place and concentric with the pivot by the tension of the 
threads- In this it bears some resemblance to the tension 
or "spider” wheels which are now fitted to the best 
bicycles. The magnetic portion of the instrument consists 
of two, four, six, or eight magnetised needles of steel wire, 
supported also to the ring by a lacing of silk threads. To 
the outer ring Is attached the card or dial, which is of 
paper, and in order to prevent errors through the expansion 
or contraction of this material due to variations m the 
humidity of the atmosphere ; it is divided radially into 
small sectors, each of which can expand or contract on 
its own account, but can have no effect on its neighbours. 
The advantages of this compass are extreme lightness 
of the movable portion, wherebj friction on the pivot is 
reduced to a minimum^ and variations in the direction of 
magnetic force, however slight, are indicated by the move¬ 
ment of the card, and owing to the smallness of the 
needles which are capable of performing the work, Sir 
William Thomson’s compass comes to rest very quickly 
when disturbing influences are removed, and it is easily 
adjusted both in its permanent and in its temporary ad¬ 
justments. After visiting Smeaton's masterpiece of en- 

5 meenng construction, which has stood the fury of the 
Ltlaniic storms for so many years, the party will return to 
* Mill-Bay m time for the many private evening engage- 
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meats for that day. Tickets for this excursion will be 
freely given to a limited number of members, but none 
can be issued after Friday the 17th instant* 

4. On the same day there will be a dredging excursion 
in Plymouth Sound and offing, under the direction of the 
Plymouth Institution. As this district is particularly rich 
in the Crustacea, echinodermata, and Lhe rarer southern 
fauna, there will no doubt be many applicants for tickets. 
The boats for this excursion will leave Mill Bay pier at 
ten o'clock, and the number of the tickets, which must 
be applied for before twelve o’clock on Friday, will be 
limited to fifty. 

The excursions for Thursday, the 23rd inst., will consist 
of the following ;— 

1 Up the River Tamar to visit the Great Devon 
Consols Copper Mines 

2. To Liskeard, the Cheese-Wring, and the Phcenix 
and South Carradon Tin Mines. 

3. To Totnes, Torquay, and Bnxham, including visits 
to Kent's Cavern, to the Bnxham Caves and the experi¬ 
mental works of Mr, Froude at Chelston Cross 

4 To Penryn, Falmouth, Penzance, and the Land's 
End. 

For the first two of these excursions applications for 
tickets, which arc limited, must be made before noon of 
Wednesday, the 22nd The Totnes and Torquay excur¬ 
sion is by special invitation of the chairman uf the Torquay 
Local Board of Health, on behalf of the inhabitants of 
the town, and, as such, is of a serm-private nature 

The " Red Lion H dinner, which is now almost as great 
an institution as |the British Association itself, will come 
off on Tuesday next, at five o’clock, at Farley's Menagerie, 
Union Street. 

As we intimated last week, Mr John Edward Henry 
Gordon, B A , late of Cambridge, has been appointed as 
the successor to Mr. Griffith. Mr. Griffith will, however, 
retain office until the Dublin meeting, Mr. Gordon being 
his assistant for the year, after which Mr Gordon will be 
fully installed as Assistant General Secretary. 

Inaugural Address ok Prof Allfn Thomson, M D,, 
LLD, F.R S , l‘\R S E. p President 

After the long interval of six-and-thirty years Lhe DnUsh 
Association for the Advancement of Science holds its annual 
meeting, the foity-seventh since its Foundation, In this beautiful 
and interesting locality; and, strangely enough, on this occasion 
as on the former, it passes from Glasgow to I'lymouth, We are 
delighted to be assembled here, and are even surprised that 
the Association has been able so long to resist the power of 
attraction by -which it has been gravitating towards this place 
While we are prepared to be charmed by the surpassing beauty 
of its scenery, and know the deep interest of its prehistoric 
vestiges, its histone memories, and its artistic associations, we 
have been frequently reminded of its scientific vigdance by the 
records of its active scientific work ; and we are now ready and 
anxious to witness all we can behold of its energy and success in 
lhe application of scientific discovery to the practical arts. 
Should we, as might be expected in a place hitherto so famous 
in its relations to our navaJ and military history, find most pro¬ 
minent those relating to the mechanism of war, we shall still 
hope that the effect of greater perfection in the engines of de¬ 
struction may only be the means of rendering peace more per¬ 
manent and secure. 

It is a source of regret to myself, and may be, I fear, a 
cause of detriment to this meeting that Lhe choice of a Presi¬ 
dent should have fallen upon one whose constant occupa¬ 
tion with very special branches of science has fitted him so 
inadequately for tne distinguished position to which he has been 
called. I can only derive comfort from knowing that, wherever 
it may be necessary, there are many others present most able Lo 
supply what may be wanting on my part; and I must, therefore, 
at once bespeak their assistance and your indulgence. 

I have selected for the subject of the remarks which I am 
about to offer for your acceptance a biological topic, namely, the 
11 Development of the Forms of Animal Life, 11 with which my 
studies have been occupied, and which has Important bearings 
on soma of the more interesting biological questions now agitating 
the scientific world. But before proceeding with the discussion 


of my special subject, it is my desire to call your attention shortly 
to the remarkable change in the manner oF viewing biological 
questions which has taken place in this country during the last 
half century— a change bo great, indeed, that it can scarcely be 
fully appreciated except by those who have lived through the 
period of its occurrence. 

In the three earlier decades of this century it was the common 
belief, in this country at least, shared by men of science as well 
as by the larger body of persons who had given no special atten¬ 
tion to the subject, that the various forms of plants and animals 
recognized by naturalists in their systematic arrangements of 
genera and species were permanently fixed and unalterable , that 
they were not subject to greater changes than might occur as 
occasional variations, and that such was the tendency to the 
maintenance of uniformity in their specific characters that, when 
varieties did arise, there was a natural disposition to the return, 
in the course of succeeding generations, Lo the fixed form and 
nature supposed to belong to the parental stock ; and it was also 
a necessary part of this view of the permanency of species that 
each was considered to have been originally produced from an 
individual having the exact form which us descendants ever after¬ 
wards retained To this scientific dogma was further added the 
quasi-religious view that in the exercise of infinite wisdom and 
goodness, the Creator, when He called the successive species of 
plants and animals into existence, conferred upon each precisely 
the organization and the properties adapting it best for the kind 
of life for which it wa^ designed in the general scheme of creation. 
This wts the older doctrine of '‘Dnect Creation," of “Teleo¬ 
logical Relation,” and of “ Final Causes 11 , and those only who 
have known the firm hold which such views had over the public 
mind in past times can understand the almost unqualified appro¬ 
bation with which the reasoning on these questions in writings 
like the Bridgewater Treatises (not to mention older books on 
Natural Theology) were received in their lime, as well as the 
very opposite feelings excited by every work which presented a 
different view of the plan of creation 

On the continent of Europe, it is true some boll speculators, 
such as Goethe, Oken, Lamarck, and Geoffroy St Hilaire, had 
in the end of the last and commcnLement of Lhis century broached 
the doctrine that there u in living beings a continuous series ot 
gradations as well as a consistent and general plan of organiza¬ 
tion ; and that the creation, Lhcrefuie, or origin of Lhe different 
forms of plants and animals must have been the result of a 
gradual process of development or of derivation one from another, 
the whole standing connected together in certain causal relations. 
But in Britain such views, though known and not altogether re¬ 
pulsive to a few, obtained little favour, and, by some strange 
process of reasoning, were looked upon by the great majority as 
little short of impious questionings of the supreme power of the 
Almighty, 

How different is the position of matters in this respect in our 
day 1 —when the cautious naturalist receives and adopts with the 
greatest reserve the statement of fixed and permanent specific 
characters as belonging to the different forms of organized beings 
and is fully persuaded of the constant tendency to variation which 
all species show even in the present condition of the earth, and 
of Lhe Btdl greater liability to change which must have existed m 
Lhe earlier periods of Us formation—when the belief prevails 
that so far from being the direct product of distinct acts of 
creation, the various forms uf plants and animals have been 
gradually evolved in a slow gradation of increasing complexity ; 
and when it is recognized by a large majority of naturalists that 
the explanation of this wonderful lelation of connection between 
previously existing and later forms is to be found in the constant 
tendency to variation during development and growth, and the 
perpetuauon of such varial ions by hereditary transmission through 
successive generations in the long but incalculable lapse of the 
earth’s natural mutations These, as you must all be aware, are in 
their essential features the views now knownas Darwinism, which 
weie first simultaneously brought forward by Wallace and Darwin 
in 1858, and which, after being more fully elaborated in the works 
of the latter and ably supported by the former, secured, in the 
incredibly.short space of ten or twelve years, the general approval 
of a large portion of the scientific world. The change of opinion 
is, in fact, now such that there are few scientific works on Natural 
History, whether of a special or more general character, m which 
the relation which the facts of science bear to the newer doc¬ 
trines is not carefully pointed out; that, with the central public 
too, the words u Evolution’' and “Development” have ceased 
to excite the feelingi, amounting almost to horror, which they at 
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first produced in the minds of those to whom they were equally 
'unfamiliar and suspicious ; and that even in popular literature 
and ephemeral effusions, direct or metaphorical illustrations are 
drawn in such terms of the Darwinian theory as " struggle for 
existence,” “natural selection," "survival of tne fittest, 1 11 here¬ 
dity,” 11 atavism,” and the like. 

ft cannot be doubted Lhat in ibis country, as on the Continent, 
the influence of authority had much to do wilh the persistence of 
the older ideological views , ami, as has been well remarked by 
Hatkel, one of the ablest and keenest supporters of the modern 
doctrine, the combined influence more especially of the opinions 
held by three of the greatest naturalists and biologists who have 
ever lived, viz , Linnaeus, Haller, and Cuvier, men unsurpassed 
in the learning of their time, and the authors of important dis¬ 
coveries in a wide range of biological science, was decidedly 
adverse to the free current of speculative thought upon the more 
general doctrines of biology And if it were warrantable to 
attribute so great a change of opinion as that to which 1 have 
adverted as occurring in my own lime, to the influence of any 
single intellect, it must be admitted that U is justly due to the vast 
range and accuracy of his knowledge of scientific fads, the quick 
apprecialion of their mutual interdependence, and above all the 
unexampled clearness and candour m statement of Charles 
Dai win, 

Hut while we readily acknowledge the large frharc which 
Darwin has had in guiding scientific thought into ihe newer 
(racks oT biological doctrine, i\e shall also be disposed to allow 
that tlie slow and difficult process of emancipation from ihe 
thraldom of dogmatic opinion in regard to a system of creation, 
and the adoption of large and independent views more con¬ 
sistent with observation, reason, philosophy, and religion, lias 
only been possible under ihe effect of the [general progress of 
scientific knowledge and the acquisition of sounder metiiods of 
applying its principles to the explanation of natural phenomena 

I have already referred to Goethe, Oken, Lamarck, and Geof- 
froy St Hilaire aa among the most prominent of the earlier 
pioneers in the modern or reformed conceptions of biological 
laws But were it desirable to mark the progress of opinion by 
quoting other authors and labourers whose contributions have 
mainly supplied the materials out of which Lhe new fabric has 
been constructed, I should have to produce a long catalogue of 
distinguished names, among which would be found ihosc of Lyell 
and Owen, as earliest shaping the doctimes and guiding opinion 
in this country, Johannes Midler and von Baer, as taking lhe 
places of Haller and Cuvier on the Continent, and a host of 
other faithful workers in Biology belonging Lo the earlier part of 
this century, such as those of G Treviranus J. F Meckel, 
Carus, and many more 1 To Huxley more especially, and Lo 
Herbert Spencer, the greatest influence on British LhoughL in the 
name direction is to be ascribed 

Let us hope that in these times, when it has been found neces¬ 
sary to modify the older teleological views to so great an extent, 
ullhough there may still be much that is unknown, and wide 
differences of opinion in regard to the nature and sequence of 
natural phenomena and Lhe inode of their interpretation, all 
naturalists will now coneur in one important principle, viz , that 
truthful observation and candid judgment must alone be our 
guides in the interpretation of nature, and that that theory of 
creation is most deserving of our adoption which is most con¬ 
sistent with Lhe whole body of facts carefully observed and com¬ 
pared. 

To attempt to trace, wilhin the limits lo which my remarks 
must be confined, the influence which the progress or knowledge 
has exercised upon the scientific and general conception of 
biological doctriDes would be impossible, for lhe modification of 
opinion on these subjects has proceeded not less from the rapid 
advance which our age has witnessed in the progress of general 
science, especially of physics and chemistry, than from that of 
departments belonging to biology itself 

Thus, to go no further Lhan the most general laws ot nature, 
the whole doctrine of the conservation and transmutation of 
force m physics, so ably expounded to this Association by Mr 
Justice Grove, the theory or compound radicals and substitution, 
with the discovery of organic synthesis, in chemistry, and Lhe 
more recent advance in speculation with regard to the molecular 

1 It would alio be uniuit to omit in meimon here one of the earliest 
attempts to bring British opinion into a new channel, by the reiaarUabk 
work entitled 1 Vcsligea of Creation,' whlih appeared in 184+. uor to cuncval 
from oureclvetf lhe unmerited ridicule and nbfoquy at tempted to be thrown 
upon the author, not perhaps so much on account of lhe many laaccuradca 
unavoidable in an attempt at the time to overtake so large a held, 04 directed 
agakut the dangerous tendencies supposed to lurk In its reasoning- 


constitution and proj>ertiefl of matter, with which we must 
associate the names of our ]ast President and ol Clerk Maxwell, 
in completely changing the aspect of physical and chemical 
sciences within the fast thirty-five years, nave paved the way for 
views of the constitution and taction of organised bodies very 
different from Lhose which could be formed at the time of the 
first meeLing of the Association in this place And if, confining 
ourselves lo the department of Biology, we add the discovery by 
microscopical observation of the minuter elementary forms of 
organisation, more especially as flowing from the comprehensive 
views of organised structure promulgated by Schleiden and 
Schwann nearly forty years ago, the later discovery and investi¬ 
gation of living protoplasmic substances, Lhe accumulated 
evidence of progressive types of animal and vegetable forms in 
the succession of superimposed strata composing the crust of the 
earth, the recent discoveries as to the conditions of life at great 
dejiths in the ocean, the vast body of knowledge brought together 
by the labours of anitoinisLs and physiologists as to tne structure 
and functions of almost every plant and animal, and (still more, 
perhaps, lhan any other single branch of biological inquiry) if 
we note the rapid and immense progress which has been made 
during the last filty years in the study of the enLirely modern 
science of the development of living beings—we shall be able 
to form some conception of the enormous extension in our time 
of the bam 5 : uf observation and fact from which biological 
phenomena may now be surveyed, and from which just views 
may be formed as lo llicir mutual illations and general nature 

It is now familiarly known that almost all (ll not indeed all) 
the plants and animals existing on tile caitli’s surface derive their 
origin from parents or previously-existing beings whose form and 
nature they closely reproduce 111 their life's history. By far the 
greater number spring from germs in the form of visible and 
known spores, seeds, or eggs. A few may be traced to germs, 
or lo vestiges of the parental body, the exact nature of which 
may be doubtful; and some, including even a ctrlain number of 
those also produced from known germs, are elihtr constantly or 
occasionally multiplied by budding, or by a process of cleavage, 
or direct and visible division of lhe parent body. 

The germ constituting the basis of new formation, whether it 
have the form of spore, seed, or ovum, is of the simplest kind 
of organisation, and the process by which a new plant or animal 
is produced is necessarily one of gradual change and of advance 
from a simpler to a more complex form and structure : it is one 
of “evolution,” or, as I would rather name it, "development.” 
But before proceeding lo discuss the subject of development in 
Lhe higher animals, it is right to advert to the preliminary and 
often debated question, which naturally presents itself, viz —Do 
all living or organised beings, whhout exception, spring from 
germs, or from any kind of organised matter that his belonged 
to parents ? or may there not be Home, .especially among the 
simpler iorms (with regard indeed to which alone there has of 
late been any question), which are produced by the direct com¬ 
bination of their component elemenls, in the way of the so- 
called spontaneous or equivocal generation, heterogenesis or 
abiogenesis ? 

The importance of the right solution of this problem 15 not 
confined merely to the discovery ot the mode of origin of the 
lowly organisms which have been the more immediate object of 
investigation by naturalists in recent times, but 15 one of much 
wider significance, seeing that, if it shall be satisfactorily proved 
or even rendered probable that in Lhe course of cosmical 
development all Lhe varLous kinds of plants and animals have 
been gradually produced by evolution out of pre existing simpler 
forms, and thus the whole senes of organised beings in nature 
has been shown lo be one of hereditary connection and denva- 
tion, then It would follow that the history of the origin of the 
umplest organisms may be the key to that of the first commence¬ 
ment of life upon the earth's surface and the explanation of the 
relation m which the whole succeeding progenies stand to their 
parental stocks. 

From the very lucid and masterly view of this Subject, given 
by Prof Huxley in his address lo the Association at Liverpool, 
so recently as in 1870, in which the conclusion he formed was 
based very much on the exhaustive and admirable researches of 
Pasteur, 1 might almost have dispensed with making further 
reference to it now, but for lhe very confident statements sincfe 
made by the supporters of the doctrine of abiogencsis, among 
whom Dr. Bastian stands most prominent in this country, and 
for the circumstance that the life-history of many of the lower 
organisms was still imperfectly known. 

During the last seven or eight yearr, however, renewed inves- 
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ligation* by most competent inquirers have followed one another 
in quick succession from a review of which we cannot but arrive 
at a conclusion adverse to the theory of heterogenesis, viz., that 
no development of organisms, even of the most simple kind, has 
been sail* fact only observed to occur in circumstances which 
entirely excluded the possibility of their being descended from 
germs, or equivalent formative particles, belonging to pre-exist¬ 
ing bodies of a similar kind. I can do no more now than name 
the authors of the most conclusive experiments on this subject, 
which 1 do nearly in the order of the publication of their re¬ 
searches, as those of Mr W N. Hartley in 1872, Messrs Pode 
and Kay Lankester id 1873, Dr. Burdon Sanderson In that and 
the following years, Dr W Roberts In 1874, Prof Lister in 
1875, and most recently of Frof. Tyndall, Prof. Cohn, and of 
Messrs. Dallinger and Drysdale 1 

But, admitting that the evidence from direct experiment is 
such as entirely to shut us out from entertaining the view that 
spontaneous generation occurs in the present condition of Lhe 
earth, we are not relieved from Lhe difficulty of explaining how 
living organisms or their germs first made their appearance , nor 
are we debarred from attempting to form hypotheses as to how 
this may have taken place. First, upon the theory of evolution, 
which, strictly carried out, supposes the more complex organisms 
to be derived from the more simple, it might be held that the 
conditions affecting the combination of the primary elements of 
matter into organic foims may at one time have been dilTerent 
from those which now prevail , and that, under those different 
conditions, abiogencsis may have been possible, and may have 
operated to lay the foundations of organic life in the simpler 
forms in which it at first appeared—a state of things which can 
only be vaguely surmised, but in regard to which no exact infor¬ 
mation can be obtained Or, ‘econdly, evading the difficulty of 
Btnct coMnical evoluLion, we might suppose that vital conditions 
may have been coeval with the first existence of physical and 
chemical properties in the rest of natural bodies But Lhis hypo¬ 
thesis would be exposed to the objection that, according to the 
cosmical view generally held by physicists, the whole materials 
composing lhe carih have originally been subject to incandescent 
heat Nor is lhe difficulty abolished, but only removed to a more 
remote period by lhe supposition of the transport of germs from 
another planet or their introduction by means of meteorites or 
meteoric dust ; for, besides the objection, arising from the cir¬ 
cumstance that these bodies must have been subjected to a very 
high temperature, wc should still have everything Lo learn as to 
the way in which the germs arose in the far distant regions of 
space from which they have been conveyed. 

The incompleteness of the geological record leaves us In the 
daik as to the tunc at which the first dawmngs of life appealed 
m the lower strata of the earth’s surface The most recent 
researches tend to carry the origin of life back to a much earlier 
eriod than was at one lime believed, and if the famous Eozoott 
e admitted as evidence, even into that of the Laurentian strata. 
But even if doubts should prevail whh regard to the presence of 
definite organised foims in Lhe older sedimentary strata, the 
occurrence in ihem of carbon in the form of graphite in large 
quantities makes the previous existence of living organisms at 
least possible, and it may he that lhe complete metamorphosis 
which these rocks have undergone has entirely removed all 
definite traces of organisation 

Nor have we the means from geological data of determining 
whether the beings of the vegetable or of the animal kingdom 
first made their appearance If w e adopt the view which has 
for some time been entertained by physiologists that animals are 

■ I may refer lo Dr Haitian's paper m Nature cf June 30^ 1870, and lo 
hu IWU work", “lhe Origin of iho Lowest Organisms," and “The 
Beginning! of Life “ Mr Hartley's researches, which were commenced in 
1865, are described in n paper pnnied m lhe PruettrftMgs nf Lhe Royal 
Society fur 1B7J, and in Ins 11 Inclines 011 Air," sad edition, 1876. where nn 
1 nieresting account nf the whole subject will 1 ^ found The expenmcnlA uf 
Mr I*t>de, of Oxford and Fr. f Ray L'lnkuier are desrnhed uv a paper on 
the ‘ 1 Development oh llacleria m Organic Infusions “ in the Roy hoc 
Pro. for 1B73, p 349 Dr Burden Sanderson's researches are contained 
in the Reports of the ModiL.il Officer of lhe l’rivy Council, and in various 
papers m Nature , Dr W Roberts's paper is primed in iho Trans act was 
of Lhe Royal S'Liely for 1B74, vol clxiv p 437 Prof, Lister’s "Coniri- 
hmlon lo the Germ Theory of Putrefaction and other Fermentative 
Changes, 1 ' &c,, is contained in lhe Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh for 1875, p 313, and u also given in Nature Prof Tyndall’s 
researches are described in his papers in the Proceedings oF the Royal 
Society during the last iwn yean, The work of Prof Cohn, of Breslau, 
entilled " BeilrAge zur Biologie der Pflanren," I 07 J- 76 , contains many 
menudrs bearing up m tins subject, which have been partly published in 
abslnct in the Muroscopical Journals in which also will be found, in a 
series of contribution' extending from 1B73 to the present time, the interest¬ 
ing observations uf Mr W H Dal linger and Dr J Drysdale, 


entirely dependent, directly or indirectly, on plants for the mate¬ 
rial which constitutes their living substance, and that plants, as 
constructive agents, alone have the power to bring together the 
elements of lifeless matter from such Btates as carbonic acid, 
water, and ammonia, into the condition of the living solid, the 
inference would be inevitable, at least for the great majority of 
the animal creation, that they must have been preceded by 
plants But palaeontology is as yet silent on this interesting 
question ; and, if we consider the remarkable approach which is 
made in structure and properties between the lowest and simplest 
members of the two kingdoms of organic nature, so that at last 
all distinction between them seems entirely to vanish, and a set 
of organisms is found which partake equally of animal and vege¬ 
table characters, or, rather, exhibit properties which are common 
to them both, we shall hesitate to postulate confidently for the 

f m mi Live antecedence of vegetable life, although, perhaps, in 
ater epochs the pre-existence of vegetables may be looked upon 
as necessary to the life of mure developed animal organisms. 

The reflection forces itself upon us that we are just as ignorant 
of the mode of first origin of all the compounds of the inorganic 
elements as we are of that of living matter , and we may there¬ 
fore be excused if we suspend all theory and conjecture until we 
shall be guided to more reliable hypotheses through the plain 
track of observation and experiment. 

The practical applications of the increased knowledge of 
the origin of minute animal and vegetable organisms are so 
numerous that it would occupy a much longer lime than is at 
my disposal to give any detailed account of them , but they are 
of such immense importance in their commercial, social, and 
sanitary relations that they ought never to be lost Right of. 

It is now proved beyond doubt that the origin of putrefaction 
and fermentation is dependent on the presence in the substances 
which are lhe seat of change in these processes, or in lhe sur¬ 
rounding air, of the germs of minute organisms of an animal 
or vegetable nature, and that the maintenance of the chemical 
changes in which these processes mainly consist is coincident 
with and casually (if not essentially) dependent upon the growlli 
and mull (plication of these organisms. 

Prof. Lister bad the merit of being the first to apply the germ- 
theory of putrefaction to explain the formation of puliid mailers 
in lhe living body, and he hag founded on ihts Lheory the now 
well-known antiseptic treatment of wounds, the importance of 
which it would be difficult to over-estimate. 

The success or failure of plans for the preservation of meat 
and other articles of food without question depends on the 
possibility of the complete exclusion of the germs which are the 
cause of puLrefaction and ferments I ion ; and Lheir management 
must therelore be founded on the mo^t accurate knowledge of 
these organisms, and the circumstances influencing the 
persistence of their vitality and the vigour of their growth 
The theory of biogenesis has also lately been the guide in the 
investigation of the causes of various forms of disease, both in 
the lower animals and in man, with the result of showing that 
in many of ihem the infective substance consists in all probability 
of germs of minute animal or vegetable organisms. 

There is very great probability, indeed, that all the zymotic 
diseases, by which we understand the various forms of levers, 
have a similar origin As has been well remarked by Baxter in 
an able paper on H The Action of Disinfectants,” the analogici 
of action of conlagia are similar to those of septic organisms, 
not to processes simply of oxidation or deoxidation. These 
organisms, studied in suitable fluids, multiply indefinitely when 
introduced in all but infinitesimal proportions Thus they are, 
as near as we can perceive, the very essence of contagia. 1 

Leaving, however, these and many other general questions 
regarding the origin of the lowest forms of animal and vegetable 
life, let us now turn our attention to the mode of development 
of a new being in those belonging to the higher group*. The 
general nature of the formative process, in all instances where 
fertilised germs are produced, will be best understood by a short, 
sketch of the phenomena ascertained to occur in different kind;, 
of plants, 

In Lhe higher or phanerogamic plants it is generally well 
known that the combination or Lwo parts of the flower is neces¬ 
sary to the production of a seed containing the embryo or young 
plant, Beginning with the discoveiy of Lhe pollen tubes by 
Amici in 1823, the careful and minute investigations of a long 

1 For the must interesting information on this subject, I cannot do better 
than refer ia the very able reports by Dr, Burdon Sanderson in the 
"Reporii of the MedicaJjpfBcer of lhe Privy Council," 1873, iB/^, and 
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line of illustrious vegetable physiologists have brought to light 
ihe details of (be process by which fertilisation is effected, and 
have shown in fact how the minute tube developed from the 
inner membrane of the pollen-granule, as soon as it falls upon 
the stlgmatic tissue of the seed-bearing plant. Insinuates itself 
by a rapid process of development between the cells of the style, 
and reaches at last the ovule, in the interior of which is the 
embryo-iac ; how, having passed into the micropyle, or orifice of 
the ovule, it makes its way to'the embryo-sac; how a minute 
portion of the fertilising substance of the fovilla transudes from 
the pollen tube into the cavity of the embryo-Eac, in which by 
this lime a certain portion of the protoplasm has become differ¬ 
entiated into the germinal vesicle, thereby stimulating it to 
further growth ana development, the earliest phenomena of 
which manifest themselves by the formation of an investing 
cell-wall, and by the occurrence of cell-division, which results in 
the formation of the embryo or plantule of the seed. 

Thus it appears that the essential part of the process of pro¬ 
duction in phanerogamic plants is the formation in the parent 
plant of cells of two different kinds, which by themselves have 
IiLtle or no independent power of further growth, but which, by 
their union, give rise lo a product in which the power of 
development is raised to the highest degree 

ily further researches it is now known that the same law 
pievails in all the remaining members of the vegetable kingdom, 
with the exception only of the very simplest forms, 1 

In viewing the reproductive process in the series of crypto- 
gamic plants, two facts at once strike us as remarkable in the 
modifications which are observed to accompany the formation of 
a productive germ, viz First, that the difference between the 
two productive elements becomes, as it were, more prominent, 
or more highly specialised, In the cryptogamic Lhan in Lhe 

f ihanerogomic plants , and second, that in the simpler and 
ower forms this difference gradually disappears till it is lost in 
complete uniformity of lhe productive elements. 

Thus in the whole tribe of the ferns and vascular crypto¬ 
gams, m the higher algse and fungi, in the characeae and in 
the mosses, the differentiation of the productive elements is 
carried to a very high degree ; for while that belonging to the 
embryo or germ presents the structure of a simple cell which 
remains at resl, or in a comparatively passive state, and, 
absorbing into itself the substance of the other, becomes the 
seat of subsequent development ; the other, corresponding to 
the pollen of the slamimferous phanerogam, is usually separated 
from the place of its formation, and having undergone a peculiar 
modification of structure by which it acquires active moving 
cilia, it changes place, and is directed towards the germinal 
structure, and coming in contact with its elementary cell, is 
more or less absorbed, or lost in the fertilising process The 
protoplasm of the germinal cell, thus acted on and fertilised, 
then proceeds to undergo the changes of development by which 
Lhe foundation is laid for the new plant. 

In the algas and fungi, however, there are gradations of ihe 
differentiation of the two reproductive cells, which are of the 
greatest interest ir. leading to a comprehension of the general 
nature of the formative process. For in the lower and simpler 
forms of these plants, such as the Desmidi®, Mesocarpe®, and 
other Conjugal®, we find that there is no distinction'll! structure 
or form to be perceived between the two cells which unite or 
undergo conjugation; and a complete fusion or intermixture of 
the two masses of protoplasm results m the production of a 
single, usually spherical, mass holding the place of an embryo 
And that there is an absence of specialisation between the tlvo 
Uniting cells is clearly shown in both Desmidmm and Mtsocarpus t 
by the fact that the embryo or zygospore is formed in the moss 
resulting from the union of the protruded poitionq of the two 
cells ; and in more ordinary cases, as in Spirogyra t where the 
embryo is formed in one of the two cells, it seems to be 
indifferent in which of them it is formed. 

From this, which nmy be regarded as the most elementary 
type of new production by the union of the two cells, the transi¬ 
tion is not a great one to the development of a progeny without 
any siich union. We might conjecture, then, that the capacity 
for separate or individual existence extends In the lowest 
organisms to the whole, or to each structural element of their 
organisation, while as we rise in the scale of vegetable life (and 
the aame view might apply to the aultpai kingdom) this capacity 

1 ll will be ob&erved that I leave entirely out of view the whole subject, 
?f the umliphcaiiun of plants by building or simple division. 
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is more and more divided between the two productive element?, 
or, at least, 1 b only called into full action by their combination. 

The germinal element consists of a simple primordial cell, 
varying in different kinds of plantB, but in ail of them probably 
containing the essential substance protoplasm, and tne most 
immediate result or effect of fertilisation is the multi plication by 
repeated fisslparous division of the previously-existing cells. 
The new individual resulting from this cellular growth usually 
remains within the parent body, wnhoul, however, direct union 
or continuity of tissue, till lhe embryo has attained some 
advancement, as in the well-known case of the seeds of a phane¬ 
rogam ; but there are many varieties in the mode of its disposal 
among the lower plants. 

A remarkable exception to the more direct relation of the 
process of fertilisation to the formation of the new individual or 
emlryo occurs in some plants, simulating in some respects that 
kind of variation in animal reproduction which has been named 
alternate generation. A well-known instance of this belongs to 
the vascular cryptogams. The prothallium of the ferns, for 
example, results from the development of so-called spores or 
unicellular buds, which are familiar as being formed in small 
capsules on the lower leaf-surface ; and in this prothallium, when 
it has reached a certain stage of vegetation, there are formed the 
archegonta, con laming the oospheres, or germ cells, which are 
fertilised by the moving ciliated particles developed in the cells 
of the antncndia, leading to the production of a new spore- 
bearing plant. 

Recent researches have also called attention to the remarkable 
arrangements in phanerogamic plants for the prevention of 
feriilisahon or the pistils by pollen from the same flower, or even 
from the same plant. In the latter case this is effected by the 
separation of stamens and pistils in different flowers on the same, 
or on different plants In the former case, where both organs 
occur in the same flower, live adaptations, whether of a mechanical 
or of a physiological character, by which self-fertilisation is 
prevented, as ascertained by numerous recent investigations 
(among which those of Darwin are most conspicuous), are of the 
most varied and often the most complicated kind. 

Let us now turn to the consideration of the development of 
animals, and let me say in Lhe outset that it will be necessary for 
me to confine my remarks chiefly to the higher or vertebrated 
animals, and to certain parts only of the history of their develop¬ 
ment , more particularly the structure and formation of the ovum 
or egg, A 9 earlier developmental changes, and the relation of 
these 10 the formation of the new animal. 

I cannot enter upon the consideration of this topic without 
adverting to the very recent acquisition of some of the most im¬ 
portant facts upon which this branch of knowledge is founded , 
and I feel it to be peculiarly appropriate, in the year of hifl 
death, to refer to a biologist whose labours contributed more 
powerfully than those of any other person to give to animal 
embryology the character of a systematic branch of science, and 
to whom we owe some most important onginal discoveries,—I 
mean Karl Emit von Baer of Konigsberg, St Petersburg, and 
Dorpat 

Of observers who, previous to von Baer, were mainly instru¬ 
mental in preparing the way for the creation of a more exact 
modem science of embryology only two can be mentioned, viz., 
Caspar Frederick Wolff of St, Petersburg, well known as the 
author of a work entitled 11 Theona Generationis," published in 
1759 , by which Lhe epi^tnesis , or actual formation of the organs 
in a new being, was hrst demonstrated, and Christian Pander, 
who by his researches made at Wurzburg explained, in a work 
published in 1817, the principal changes by which the embiyo 
arises and is formed. 

Von Baer was born in Lhe Russian province of Esthonia on 
February 29, 1792. After having been fifteen years professor in 
Lhe Prussian University of Konigsberg, he was called to Sr. 
Petersburg, and having some years later been appointed to a 
newly-established professorship of Comparative Anatomy and 
Physiology, he remained in that city for nearly thirty years os the 
most zealous and able promoter of scientific education and 
research, stimulating ana guiding all around him by his un¬ 
exampled activity, comprehensive and original views, sound 
judgment, ahd cordial co-operation. In 1868, at the age of 
seventy-six, he reLired to Dorpat, from the University of which 
he had received hu degree in 1814, and continued still to occupy 
himself with working and writing in his favourite subjects, as 
well as interesting himself in everything that was related to 
educational and scientific progress, to very near the time of his 
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death, which occurred on November 28, 1876, in his eighty-fifth 
year. 

Although von Baer's researches according to the light in 
which wc may now view them, contributed in no small degree to 
the introduction of the newer views of the morphological relations 
of organic structure which have culminated In the Theory of 
Descent, yet he was unwilling to adopt the views of Darwin ; 
and one of h)B latest writings, completed in the last year of his 
life, was in vigorous opposition to that doctrine. 

It would have been most interesting and instructive to trace 
the history of the progress of discovery in embryology from the 
period of von Baer down to (he present lime, but such a history 
would not be suitable to the purpose of this address ; and I can 
only venture here, in addition to Ralhke, the colleague of Baer 
in Kunigftberg, to select two names out of (lie long list of dis¬ 
tinguished workers in this field during the lasl foily years, viz.: 
Thomas BischolT, of Giessen and Munich, to whom we owe the 
greatest progress in the knowledge of the development of mam¬ 
mals, by his several memoirs, appearing from 1S42 to 1854 ; and 
Robert Remak, of Berlin, whoso researches on the development 
of birds and batrachia, appearing from 1S50 to 1855, gave 
greatly-increased exactness and extension to the general ttudy of 
development 

The germinal clement, from which, when fertilised, the new 
animal is derived, is contained within the nnimnl ovum or egg— 
a compact and definite ma e s of organic matter, in which, not¬ 
withstanding great apparent variations, there IS maintained 
throughout all the members of the animal kingdom, excepting 
the protozoa, which arc destitute of true ova, a greater uniformity 
in some respects than belongs to the germinal product of 
plants 

Usually more or less spherical in form, the animal ovum 
presents the essential characters of a"complete cell, 11 in the 
signification given by Schwann to that term The germinal 
substance is inclosed by an external vesicular membrane or etll- 
wall, Within this covering the all-3ubstance } generally named 
yolk or vitellus, from the analogy of the fowl’s egg, consists, to 
a greater or le=s extent, of a mass of protoplasm, and imbedded 
in this mass, in a determinate situation, theie is found a smaller 
internal vesicular body, the gfj mmal-vtsielt or nucleus, with its 
moie or lesa comtant or variable mam la or nucleolm 

Now the first thing which strikes us as remaikable connected 
with the ovum is the very great variation m size as compared 
with the entire animal, while in all of them the same simple or 
elementary structure is maintained. The ovum of mammals is, 
for example, a comparatively small body, of which the average 
diameter 13 about ihc -ninth of an inch, and which consequently 
scarcely weighs more ihan a very minute fraction of a grain, 
which may be calculated perhaps only at the igjunth part And 
further, in two animals differing so widely in si/e 0s the elephant 
and the mouse, the weights of which may be held to stand towards 
each other in the proportion of 150,000 to I, there lb scarcely 
any difference in tne size of the mature ovum 

On the other hand, if we compare this small ovum of the 
mammal with the yolk of the egg in the common fowl, the part 
to which it most nearly corresponds, it may be estimated that 
the lalier body would contain above three millions of the smaller 
ova of a mammal, 

The attribute of size, however, in natural objects ceases to 
excite feelings of wonder or surprise as out knowledge of them 
increases, whether thaL be by familiar observation or by more 
scientific research We need not, at all event?, on account of 
the apparent micuteness of the ovum of the mammlfer, or of any 
other animal, have any doubts as to the presence of a sufficient 
amount of geiminal substance for explaining in the most material¬ 
istic fashion the transmission of the organic and other properties 
and resemblances between the parent and offspring, For we are 
led to believe, by thoEC who have recently given their attention 
to the size of molecules composing both living and dead matter, 
that in such a body as this minute ovum of the mammal, there 
may be as many as five thousand billions of molecules, and even 
if wc restrict ourselves to the smaller germinal vesicle, and, 
indeed, to the smallest germinal putide which might be made 
visible by the highest microscopic enlargement, there are still 
sufficient molecules for all the requirements of the most exacting 
material biologist 1 

1 According lo a caluilaiiun made by Mr Sc rbyj the number of mole¬ 
cule* in ihe germinal \ enicle of ihe mammalian ovum u such ihat If one 
molecule were 10 be leal in every second of lime, ihe whole would not be 
exhausted jd seven leer yearn SceAddiew io ihe Micmsorpie Society in 
JtmrH, pf Micrcscofi Mitrcr, vt'l xv p 235, and Naturf, \ol mu. 


This great disparity of size is, however, connected with an 
important difference m the disposition of the yolk-substance, 
according to which ova may be distinguished as of two kinds— 
the large- and Ihe small-yolked ova, between which there are 
also many intermediate gradations. The larger yolked ova 
belong to the whole tnbe of birds, scaly reptiles, osseous and 
cartilaginous fishes, and the cephalopoda among the inverte¬ 
brates , and are distinguished by the strictly germinal part or 
protoplasm being collected into a small disc, known familiarly 
as the cicatncula of (he fowl’s ejrg, and to be seen ns a whitish 
spot on that side of the yolk which naturally floats uppermost ; 
while the rest of the yolk, of a deeper yellow colour, contains a 
large quantity of vitelline granules or globules of a different 
chemical nature from the protoplasm 

The phenomena of embryonic development are, in the first 
instance at least,'confined to the germinal disc, and the rest of 
the yolk serves in a secondary or more remote manner to furnish 
materials for nourishment of the embryo and its accessory pajts 
Thus we distinguish the germinal from the nutritive or food-yolk, 
or, as the younger Van Beneden has named them, the protoplasm 
and the deutoplasm. 

In the smaller ovum of the mammal, on the oilier hand, it seems 
as if the whole, or nearly the whole, of the yolk were proto¬ 
plasmic or germinal There may be some ndmixture of yolk- 
granules , but there is not the marked separation or limitation 
of the protoplasmic substance which is so distinct in birds, and 
the earliest changes of development extend to the whole com¬ 
ponent substance of the yolk, or, in other word*, the yolk is 
entirely germinal Hence some have given the names of 
meroblastic and holoblnstic, meaning partially and entirely 
germinal, to thc'ie two contrasting forms of ova There are 
many of the invertebrate animals of which the ova present the 
same entirely germinal arrangement as in those of mammalc, and 
the atnphtoxus may be included in the same group. 

The amphibia stand in some measure btLwecn the two ex¬ 
tremes , the purely protoplasmic or germinal part occupying one 
side, and the nutritive or vitelline the other But among the 
invertebrates the gradations are often such as to make it difficult 
to determine under which group the ova should be placed 

The genesis or formation of the ovum ltjelf, if it be considered 
with reference to its first origin, carries us hack to a very early 
period of the formation of Lhe parent in which it is produced ; 
and it is one of the most interesting problems to determine niiat 
is the source oi the cells in the parent from which the ova 
originally spring All that I Lan venture to say at present in 
regard to this point is, that the primordial ova or germs appear 
in the parental body while still embryonic, at a very early period 
of its development, and clearly derive Lhelrorigin from a deep-¬ 
seated part of the formative cells which are undergoing trans¬ 
formation into the primitive organs , but ihe exact seat of the 
origin of Lhe reproductive cells is Mill a matter of doubt 

"When the ovum attains Us full maturity in the ovary, the seat 
of its formation within the parent, lL Is separated from that 
organ, and when perfected proceeds to undergo embryonic deve¬ 
lopment, a marked difference in ilns respect existing between 
the germinal product of the higher plants and animals 

The period of maturation of the ovum is maiked in the greater 
number of ummaJs by a senes of phenomena which have gene¬ 
rally l>een interpreted as the extrusion or absorption of Ihe ger¬ 
minal vesicle, and various observers have actually traced Lhe 
steps oj the process by which that vesicle appears Io leave the 
yolk and is loBt to sight, or has passed into ihe space betwene 
the yolk and its membrane in the shape of the peculiar h)aline 
bodies named the polar or directing globules, llut recent re¬ 
searches, afterwards to be referred to, lend to show that some 

f iart at least of Lhe substance of the germinal vehicle remains to 
01m, when combined with the fertilising dement, the newly- 
endowed basis of future development. 

Among the earliest changes to which the perfect animal ovum 
is subject, I have fifht to refer to the segmentation of the germ, 
a series of phenomena the observation of which has been pro¬ 
ductive of most important results in leading to a comprehension 
of tbe intimate nature of Ihe formative process, and which is of 
the deepest interest both in a morphological and histological 
point ol view. Tins process, which was first distinctly obseived 
by Prevosl and Dumas more than fifty years ago, and is now 
known lu occur in all animal ova, consists essentially in the 

p 332 See also Durwin on Fangencsi*, in his work on “ Variations," 
Slc (iE 6B), vol ij p 374. and ihe Review by Kay Lankcsler Lt Hnerkel 1 * 
work, " l’engcneirjff d c r lllaal/dule," &c , in Nature for 1876, p 235, Tn 
Kay Pankealer'i Litany on “ Compnrain e Longeviiy,” 1H70. 
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cleavage or splitting up of the protoplasmic substance of the 
yolk, by which it becomes rapidly subdivided into smaller and 
more numerous elements, so as at last to give nse to the pro¬ 
duction of an organised stratum of cells out of which by subse¬ 
quent changes the embryo is formed. 

The process of yolk segmentation may at once be distinguished 
as of two kinds, according as it affects in the small-yolked ova 
the whole mass of the yolk simultaneously, or in the Urge-yolked 
ova is limited to only one part of it. The cleavage process, in 
fact, affects the germinal and not the food yolk ; s i that to take 
the two most contrasting instances of the bird and mammal to 
which I have before referred, it appears that while the mammal's 
ovum undergoes entire Segmentation, this process is confined to 
the substance of the cicatncula or geiminal disc of the bird's 
egg This process is essentially one of cell-division, but it is 
also in some measure one of cell-formaLion The best idea of its 
nature will be obtained from a short description of the total 
segmentation occurring in the mammal’s ovum. 

When, ss before mentioned, the germinal vesicle has been in 
part extruded or lost to sight, the whole yolk-substance of Lhe 
ovum forms a nearly uniform mass of finely granular proto¬ 
plasm, Inclosed within the external ccl 1 -membrane. Within a 
Jew hours later a clear nucleus has ausen in this mass, To this 
more definite form of organisation, assumed by the germinal 
sub&lance of the future animal which is about to be the subject 
of the segmenting process, the name of the first segment- 
sphere may be given 

By the proceaB of cleavage, which now begins, this first seg¬ 
ment-sphere and its nucleus undergo division into two nucleated 
spheres of smaller size, the whole substance of the yolk, in a 
holoblastic ovum, such as that of Lhe mammal, being involved 
in the segmenting process. 

The second stage of division follows after the lapse of a few 
hours, and results in the formation of four nucleated segment 
spheres , and the process of division being repeaLed in a certain 
definite order, there result in the succeeding stages, that is, the 
third, fourth, fifth, and up to the tenth, the numbers of 8, 12, 
16, 24, 32, 48, 64, and 96 nucleated yolk-sphercs, germ-spheres, 
or formative cells. 

In the rabbit’s ovum the tenth stage is reached in Less than 
three days ; and as during that time the sue of the whole ovum 
lias undergone very little increase, it follows that the spheres of 
each succeeding set, as they become more numerous, have dimi¬ 
nished greatly in size. These segment-spheres are all destitute 
of external membrane, but are distinctly nucleated , and their 
protoplasmic substance u more or less granular, presenting the 
usual histological characters of growing cells 

By the time that segmentation has reached the seventh or 
eighLh stage, when 32 or 48 spheres have been formed, the ovum 
has assumed the appearance of a mulberry, in which the outer 
smaller spheres, closely massed together, project slightly and 
uniformly over Lhe whole surface ; while the interior of the ball 
is filled with cells of a somewhat larger size and a more opaque 
granular aspect, also resulting from tne process of segmentation. 

Already, however, the mutual compression of the spheres or 
cells on Lhe surface, by their crowding together, has led to the 
flattening of their adjacent sides , and by the time the tenth 
stage is reached, when the whole number of Lhe cells is about 
q 6, the more advanced superficial cells having ranged them¬ 
selves closely together, form a nucleated cellular layer or 
covering of the yolk, inclosing within them the larger and mure 
opaque cells, derived like the first from the segmenting process 
In a more advanced stage, the deeper cells now referred to 
having also taken the form of a layer, there results at last the 
bilaminar blastoderm or embryonic germinal membrane. 

The procesi of partial segmentation, such as occurs in the 
bird's egg, though perhaps fundamentally the same as that of 
the mammal previously described, stands in a different relation 
to the parts of the whole yolk or egg, and consequently differs 
m its general phenomena’ The segmentation is mainly re¬ 
stricted m the meroblasLic ova of birds to the germinal disc or 
cicatricula, and does not immediately involve any port of the 
larger remainder of Lhe yolk. Thu takes place during the time 
of the descent of the yolk through the oviduct, when the yolk 
is receiving the covering of the white or albumen, Lhe membrane 
and Lhe shell, previous to being laid—a progress which, in the 
common domestic fowl, usually occupies leu than twenty-four 
hours. Corresponding essentially to one more complete segmen¬ 
tation of the mammal's ovum, the process leads to the same 
result in the production of two layers of nucleated format! vfl 
cells in the 'original seat of n protoplasmic djac; a bllnmLnar 


blastoderm resulting as in the mammal's ovum, though in a 
somewhat different relation to the yolk. 

I will not fatigue you with a description of the details of these 
phenomena, interesting as they may dc, but only mention gene¬ 
rally that they consist m Lhe formation of deep fissures running 
from the surface into the substance of the germ-disc The first 
of thebe fissures crosses the disc in a determinate direction, 
dividing it into Lwo nearly equal semicircular parts In the next 
stage another fissure, crossing the first nearly at right angles, 
produces four angular segments. Then come four intervening 
radial fissures, which subdivide the four segments into eight; 
and next afterwards the central angles of these eight radial seg¬ 
ments are cut off from their peripheral portions by a different 
fissure, which may be compared to one of the parallels of lati¬ 
tude on the globe near the pole where the radial or longitude 
fissures converge And so thereafter, by the succession and 
alternation of radial and circular clefts, which, however, as they 
extend outwards, come soon to lose their regularity, the whole 
germinal disc u divided into the two layers of nucleated cells, 
constituting the blastoderma or germinal membrane of Pander 
and all subsequent embryologists 1 If a laid egg be sub¬ 
jected to the heat of incubation for eight or Len hour^, Lhe cica¬ 
tncula, now converted into this segmented blastoderm, is found 
to be considerably expanded by a rapid multiplication of its 
constituent cells, and in as many more hours, by further changes 
in its substance, the first lineaments of the chick begin to make 
their appearance. Similar changes affect the blastoderm of the 
mamma), and thus it appears that the result of segmentation, 
in the bud as well as in the mammal and other animals, is the 
production of an organised laminar substratum, which is the 
seat of the subsequent embryonic development, 

I must still request your attention to some details connected 
with the process of segmentation, which bear upon the question 
of the origin of the new cells, and an which recent research has 
thrown a new and unexpected light 

With respect to the nature of lhe first segment-sphere of the 
ovum and the source of Us nucleus, as well as of the other 
segment-spheres or cells which follow each other in the successive 
steps of tjerm-suDdivision, it appears probable from the re¬ 
searches of several independent observers, and more especially 
of Edward Van Beneden and Oscar IKrtwig, that in the course 
of the extrusion of the germinal vesicle, a small portion of it 
remains behind in Lhe form of aminute mass ofhy aline substance, 
to which Van Beneden has given the name of pronucleus , and 
that, as the result of the fertilising process, there is formed a 
second similar hyaline globule or pronucleus, situated near the 
surface, which gradually travels towards the centre and unites 
with the first pronucleus, and that these two pronuclei, being 
fused together, form the true nucleus of the first segment sphere 
According to this view the original germinal vesicle, when it dis¬ 
appears, or is lost to sight, as described by so many embryo¬ 
logists, is not dissipated, but only undergoes changes leading to 
Lbe formation of the new and more highly endowed nucleus of 
the first embryonic or segmental sphere It further appears that 
the sub division of each segmenting mass is preceded by a change 
and division of the nucleus, and that this division of the nucleus 
is accompanied by the peculiar phenomenon of a double conical 
or spindle-shaped radial lmcation of the proloplasm, which, if 
we were inclined to speculate as to its nature, seems almost as if 
it marked out lhe Illcs of molecular force acting in the organising 
process. These lints, however, it will be understood, if visible 
with the microscope, even of the highest magnifying power yet 
attained, belong Lo much larger panicles than those of the sup¬ 
posed molecules of Lhe physicist; but considered in connection 
with what we know of the movements which frequently precede 
the act of division of Lhe yolk-spheres, wc teem in this pheno¬ 
menon to have made some near approach to Lhe observation of 
Lhe direction in which the molecular forceB operating in organisa¬ 
tion may be supposed to act 3 

1 The more ?xact nature 6f die process of segmentation wax first mid* 
known by the interesting researches or liagge in 1841, and more especially 
of Kbllikerm 1641 Tne phenomena of complete segmentation were first 
fully described in ine mammal's ovum in UischufT’s " Description of the De¬ 
velopment of lhe Rebbik," 164a, iud followed out in bis succeeding " Memoirs 
on the Dog, Guinea-pig, and Roe-deer " The phenomena ofjurilal segmen¬ 
tation were fust made known. In iheir more exacl form, by KulhUer’s “Re¬ 
searches on lhe Development of the Cephalopoda,” published id 1P44 In 
birds rhe process was first described by llergmann in 1846, and more fully 
by Coble in 1648 

J The obscivalions refened tu above as la lhe division irf the nucleus are 
so novel and of such dfiep interest that I am templed lo add hue a short 
abstract of their more important results from a very clear account given uf 
them by Dr. John Priewey, of Owens College, Manchester, in the Journal 
of Microscopical Science for April, 1876. 
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With respect to the nature of the blastoderm, the organised 
cellular stratum resulting from segmentation, and its relation to 
tbe previous condition of the ovum on the one hand, and the 
future embryo on the other, there is presented to us, by modern 
research, ihe interesting view that the blastoderm consists, after 
completion of the segmenting process, of two layers of cells, an 
outer or upper, usually composed of smaller, clearer, and more 
compact nucleated cells, named ectoderm, or eptblast , and an 
Inner or lower, consisting of cells which are somewhat larger, 
more opaque, and granular, but also nucleated, and named 
endoderm , or hypoblast 

In the mero bias Lie ova, such as those of birds, the bilaminar 
blastoderm is discoid and circumscribed, as it lies on the yolk 
surface, and only comes to envelope the whole of the food-yolk 
in the progress of later development, while in the holoblastic 
ova, and more especially in mammals, the blastoderm from the 
first extends over the whole surface of the yolk, and thus forms 
an entire covering of the yolk known as the " vehicular blasto¬ 
derm ; 11 the space within being occupied by fluid 

Huxley long ago presented the interesting view that these two 
layers are essentially the same in their morphological relations 
and histological structure with the double wall of the body In 
the simplest forms of animals above the protozoa, and Haeckel 
has more recently followed out this view, and supported it by 
hm researches in the Calcareous Sponges, and has founded upon 
it his well-known Gastrcca theory. According to this view all 
animals take their origin from a form of Gastrula In Lhe simpler 
tribes, as in the instance of the common fresh water polype 
or hydra, they proceed no further than the gastrula stage, 
unless by mere enlargement and slight differentiation of the two 
primitive layers of cell, representing the persistent ectoderm and 
endoderm. 1 

If, pursuing this idea, we take a survey of the whole animal 
kingdom in its long gradation of increasing complexity of form 
and structure from the simplest animal up to man himself, we 
find that all the various modifications of organic structure which 
present themselves arc found, in the history of the individual or 
ontological development of the different members of the series, 
to spring originally from two cellular lamina, ectoderm and 
endoderm, the component elements of which may again 
be traced back to the first segment-sphere and primitive 
protoplasmic elements of the ovum 

Time docs not admit of my conducting you through the chain 
of observation and reasoning by which Haeckel seeks to con¬ 
vince us of the universal applicability of hia theory, but I cannot 
avoid calling your attention to the extremely interesting relation 
wbichhas been shown to exist between the primary phases of 
development of the ovum and the foundation of the blastoderm 
in very different groups of animals, more especially by the re¬ 
searches of Haeckel himself, of Kowalevsky, Edward Van 
Beneden, and others, and which has received most efficient sup¬ 
port from the investigations and writings of E Ray Lankester 
in our own country , so that now we may indulge the wcll- 

The researches now referred lo are ihose of Auerharh, Bulschli, Stras- 
burgar, Hertwig, and Edw V^n Heneden, and ihe tallowing m.iy be 'Laled 
as ine points in which they mainly agree — 

lhe nucleus when about to divide elongates into a spindle-shaped body, 
becomes irregular and uidiihrcl r acquires a granular disc or 7one in lhe 
plane of us equator, this divides into two, and each half moves towards the 
pole of the spindle an iu own side, there being radiated lines of protoplasm 
between the poles and ihe equatorial di«c 
The disc segments are the new nuclei, and (he subsequent division of the 
cell takes place in the intermediate space 
Although these observers still differ in opinion upon some of the details 
of this process, and especially as to the fate of Lhe germinal vesicle, all of 
them seem to agree that (here are two pronuclei or dimmer hyaline pans or 
the yolk protoplasm, a superficial and a deep one, engaged in ihe formation 
of the new nucleus, and both Hertwig and Van Beneden are or opinion that 
the two proceed from different productive elements 
The radiated smiclure of ihe nuclei had been previously recognised by 
Fol and Flemming, and further observed by Oellacner 

1 Bui schli s researches are published in the AVt' Act AW Cur, 1873, 
and in iha ZtitscJtr /itr iumsscuslA Zool t , vol ixv 
9 Auerbach's observations In his Organo/pg S/udiCM. 1B74 

3 Strasburger's observations in his memoir 0 Ucbcr Zell-bildung und Z<11- 
theilimg," Jena, I07< 

4 Edward Vnn^ Ilcnedcn’s researches, partly in his memoir 11 On the 
Composition and Significance of ihe Eg^, Sic , presented to the Belgian 
Academy in lBftfl, and more particularly 10 the extremely interesting pre¬ 
liminary account of '* Heteorches on lhe "Development of Mammalia, ficc , 
■B73 , and m a separate paper in the Journ of Microscopical Science for 
Apiil, 1876 

5 Oscar Hertwig 1 1 Memoirs are contained in the Morpkolog yahrbuth, 
■ B73. and hu moat interesting and novel observations in the same work, 1B77 

At thia place'I vill only refer lo one of ihe most recent »»f Haeckel’s 
works, In which the views alluded to above are fully exposed In a series of 
moot interesting memoir* vit, "Sludlen zur GastrseaTheovie/Jena, 1B77 


grounded expectation that, notwithstanding the many and peat 
difficulties which doubtless still present themselves in reconciling 
various forms with the general principle of Ihe theory, we are at 
least in the track which may lead to a consistent view of the 
relations subsisting between the ontogenetic, or individual, and 
the phylogenetic, or race, history of the formation of animals 
and of man. 1 

In all animals, then, above ihe protozoa, the ovum presents, 
in some form or other, the bilaminar structure of ectoderm and 
endoderm at a certain stage of Us development, this structure 
resulting from a process of segmentation or cell cleavage ; 
and there are three principal modes in which the double 
condition of the layers is brought about. In one of these 
it is by inward folding or invagination of a part of the single 
layer of cells immediately resulting from the process of segmen¬ 
tation that the doubling of the layers is produced ; in the 
second, perhaps resolvable into the first, it may be described 
rather as a process of in closure of one set of cells within another ; 
while in the third the segmented cells arranged as a single layer 
round a central cavity of (he ovum, divide themselves later 
into two layers But the distinction of ectodermic and enda- 
dermic layers of cells is maintained, whether it be primitive 
and manifested from a very early period, or acquired later by 
a secondary process of differentiation Thu* iu many inverte¬ 
brates, as also in Amphioxus among the vertebrates, a distinct 
invagination occurs, while in mammals, as recently shown by 
Van Beneden’s most interesting observations in the rabbit's 
ovum, and probably also in some invei tebrates, the cells of the 
ectoderm gradually spread over those of the endoderm during 
the progress of segmentation, and thus the endodermic comes to 
be inclosed by the ectodermic layer of cells. 

From the very novel anrl unexpected observations of Van 
Beneden it further appears that from the earliest period in the 
process of segmentation in the mammal’s ovum it is possible to 
perceive a distinction of two kinds of segment-spheres, or cell* 
anrl that when this process is traced back to its first stage it is 
found that the whole of the cells belonging to the ectoderm are 
the progeny of, or result from the division of the upper of llie 
two first formed segments, and that the whole of Lhe endodermic 
cells are the descendants of the lower of the two first seg¬ 
mented cells This, however, is not an isolated fact belonging 
only to mammalian development, but one which very nearly 
repeats a process ascertained to occur in a considerable number 
of the lower animals, and it seems to promise the means of 
greatly advancing the comprehension of the whole process of 
blastodermic formation Thus, ectoderm and endoderm, or the 
primordial rudiments of the future animal and vegetative sys¬ 
tems of the embryo, are traced back as distinct from each 
other to the first stage of segmentation of the germ. 

Accepting these facts as ascertained, they may be regarded as 
of the deepest significance in the phylogenetic history of animals , 
for they appear 10 open up the prospect of our being able to 
trace transitions between the earliest embryonic forms occurring 
in the most different kinds of ova, as- between lhe discoid or 
merobla5trc, and the vesicular or holoblastic, through the inter¬ 
mediate senes which may be termed amphibluiic ova 

In' the lowest animals, the two layers already mentioned, viz , 
ectoderm and endoderm, are the only ones known to constitute 
the basis of developmental organisation; but as we rise in the 
scale of animals we find a new feaLure appearing in their struc¬ 
ture which is repeated also in Lhe imtory of the formation of 
the blastoderm in the higher animals up to man. This consists 
in the formation of an intermediate layer or layers constituting 
the mesoderm , w ith which, in by far the greater number, is con¬ 
nected Lhe formation of some of the most important bodily 
structures, such os the osseous, muscular, and vascular systems. 

I will not stop to discuss the very difficult question of the first 
origin of the mesoderm, upon which embryologists are not yet 
entirely agreed, but will only remark that a view originally token 
of this subject by the acute von Baer appears more and more to 
gain ground , and it is this—-that Lhe mesoderm, arising as a 
secondary structure, that is, later than the two primary layers of 
ectoderm and endoderm (corresponding to the serouB and mucous 
layers of Pander), Is probably connected with or derived from 
both of these primitive layers, a view which it will afterwards 
appear u equally important ontogenetically and phylogenetically. 

1 I oujhl here to refer to the elaborate memoirs of Prof Semper on the 
morph0logical relation* of ihe vertebrate and invertebrate animals contained 
in the “ Arbeiten sue dem zoo log. zootom Inititut in WOrzburx,'* 1B75 and 
1B76, in which the canduslonj arrived at do not coincide with Ihe new* 
above staled 
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But whatever may be the first origin of the mesoblast, we 
know that In the vertebrate this layer* separating from between 
the other two p and acquiring rapidly by its cell multiplication 
laiger proportions and much greater complexity than belongs to 
either ectoderm or endoderm, speedily undergoes further sub¬ 
division and differentiation in connection with the appearance of 
the embryonic organs which arise from it, and in this respect 
contrasts greatly with the simplicity of structure which remains 
m the developed parts of the ectodermic and endodermic layers, 
Thus, while the ectoderm supplies the formative materials for the 
external covering or epidermis, together with the rudiments of 
the central nervous organs and principal sense-organs, and the 
endoderm by itself only gives rise to the epithelial lining of the 
alimentary canal and the cellular part of the glands connected 
with it, the mesoblast Is the source of far more numerous and 
complex parts, viz,, the whole of the true skin or cormm* the 
vertebral column and osseous system, the external voluntary 
muscles and connective tissue, the muscular walls of the alimen¬ 
tary canal, the heart and blood-vessels, the kidneys, and the 
reproductive organs thus forming much the greatest bulk of the 
body in the higher animals, 1 

There is, however, a peculiarity in the mode of the earliest 
development of the mesoblast which is of great importance in 
connection with the general history of the disposition of parts in 
the animal body to which I must now refer This consists in 
the division of the mesoblast in all but iU central part into two 
laminin, an outer or upper and an inner or lower, and the 
separation of these by an interval or cavity which corresponds to 
the space existing between the outer wall of our bodies and the 
deeper viscera; and which from the point of view of the 
vertebrate animals is callel the pleuro-pentoneal cavity, but 
viewed in the more extended series of animals down to the 
annuloido, may receive the more general appellation of plcuro- 
splanchmc or parleto-visceral cavity, or, shortly, the axiom* 
Thus, from an early period in the vertcbraLe embryo, and in a 
considerable number of the invertebrate, a division of the 
mesoderm takes place into the somato-pleural or outer lamina, 
and the splanchno-pleural or inner Jumina , the outer being the 
seat of formation of the dermal, muscular, and osseous systems 
—the volunto-motory of Remak , and the inner of the muscular 
wall of the alimentary canal, as well as of the contractile sub¬ 
stance of the heart and the vascular system generally. 

It is interesting to find that there is a correspondence between 
the later division of the mesoderm of the higher animals derived 
from the two primitive blastodermic lamina., and the onginal 
absence of mesodermic structure in Lhc lowest animals, followed 
by the gradual appearance, first of one layer (the external 
muscular in the higher cudenterata), and soon afterwards by the 
two divisions or lamina with the intermediate cirloaL 

In this account of what may be termed the organised founda¬ 
tion of the new being, I have entered into some detail, because 
I felt that our conception of any relation subsisting between the 
ontogenetic history of animals and their phylogenetic evolution 
can only be formed from the careful study of the earliest pheno¬ 
mena of embryonic organisation. But, notwithstanding the many 
difficulties which unquestionably still block the way, I am inclined 
to think that there is great probability in the view of a common 
bilamlnar origin for the embryo of all animals above the protozoa, 
and that the vertebrate equally with the invertebrate animals may 
be shown to possess in the first stages of their blastodermic or 
embryonic formation the two primitive layers of ectoderm and 
entoderm. 

To attempt, however, to pursue the history of the develop¬ 
ment of animals in detad would be equivalent to inflicting upon 
you a complete system of human and comparative anatomy. 
But I cannot leave the subject abruptly without an endeavour 
to point out in the briefest possible manner the hearing of one 
or two of the leading facts in embryology upon the general 
relation of ontogeny and phylogeny. 

We are here brought into the contemplation of those re¬ 
markable changes, all capable of being observed and de¬ 
monstrated, by which the complex organisation of the body U 


1 If wo reserve the words ectoderm and endoderm lo designate iho iwo 
layers of the primary bilaminar blastoderm, we may apply the terini 
•piblast and bypoblait to Ihslr derivatives after the formation of the 
mesoderm, and indicate the relations of the whole to the secondary or 
quadnlfumnav bl&sLoderm, by the accompanying Table — 
r 4 t IT nihilist ... .. 


Primary 
Blastoderm | 


| Ectoderm 


VEndoderm 


Mesoderm. 

•{. 


1 *Epiblost .. 1 

f Somatopleure ~ Secondary 
tbplaiahnopleure, 1 Blastoderm.. 

Hypoblast .. 


gradually built up out of the elementary materials famished by 
the blastodermic layers,—a process which has been looked 
upon by all those who have engaged in its study with the 
greatest interest and admiration. And if, by comparing these 
phenomena as observed in individuals belonging to different 
classes and orders of animals, it is found not only that they are 
not different, but on the contrary, that they present features of 
the most remaikabje resemblance and conformity, we Bhxll be 
led to conclude that there is a general plan of development 
proved to extend to the members of considerable groups, and 
possibly capable of being traced from one group to another. 
But this is cleatly nothing else than another way of stating 
that there is a similar type of structure pervading the animals 
of each group, and a probability of a common type being ascer¬ 
tained to belong to them all The main question, therefore, to 
be answered la whether there Is or is not a general correspond¬ 
ence between the phenomena of development and the gradation 
Of type in animal structure upon which anatomists and zoologists 
are agreed ; and my object will now be to bring rapidly before 
you one or two of the most marked illustrations of the corre¬ 
spondence, drawn from the early history of development in the 
higher animals. 

As one of the examples of the earlier phenomena of develop¬ 
ment I may refei to the change which is perceptible as early as 
the eighteenth or twentieth hour of incubation in the chick, 
and which is reproduced in the course of development of every 
member of the vertebrate sub-kingdom It consists in the 
formation of cross clefts on each side of the primitive neural 
cavity which divide off from each other a number of segments 
of this wall in the length of the axis of the embryo. At first 
there ore only one or two such clefts , but they rapidly increase 
in a backward direction in the body of the embryo, and as 
development proceeds they extend into the tail itself These 
are the prottrJtrUbnc of embryologists, not corresponding, as 
might at first be supposed, with the true or actual vertebra 
which are formed later, but representing in an interesting manner 
transverse verttbral stgmcnts of the body, and containing within 
each the elements of a great part of the structure belonging 
to the body-wall afterwards to be developed, including the true 
cartilaginous or osseous vertebral arches, and the muscular 
plates. 

This change, however, belongs to the raesodermic lamina, 
and occurs in an elongated thick portion of It, which makes its 
appearance on each side of the primitive neural canal between 
the epiblast and the hypoblast. The transverse cleavage la 
ascertained to commence near what afterwards forms the first 
cervical vertebra, but does not extend into the base of the 
cranium And it is most interesting to not^ in this cleavage the 
formation at so early a period of lhc succession of metamerts 
or senes of similar parts, which forma a main characteristic of 
vertebral organisation. 

As intimately connected with the formation of the vertebral 
column, the appearance of the chorda dorsalis, or notochord^ 
presents many points of peculiar interest in embryological 
inquiries. 

i'he notochord is a continuous median column or thread of 
cellular structure, running nearly the whole length of the 
rudimentary body of the embryo, and lying immediately below 
the cerebro-spinal canal. It occupies m fact the centre of the 
future bodies of the vertebra? It exists as a primordial 
structure in the embryo of all vertebrates, including man him¬ 
self, and extending down to the amphioxus, and, according to 
the remarkable discovery of Kowalevsky in 1866, it is to be 
found among the invertebrates m the larva of the ascidia. 1 

In amphioxus and the cyclostomatous fishes the notochord, 
growing with the rest of the body into a highly developed form, 
acts as a substitute for the pillar of the bodies of the vertebrae, 
no vertebral bodies being developed , but in cartilaginous and 
osseous fishes various gradations of cartilaginous and osseous 
structures come to surround the notochord and give rise to the 
simpler forms of vertebral bodies, which undergo more and 
more distinct development in the higher vertebrates. In all 
instances the substance forming the vertebral bodies is deposited 
on the surface of or outside the notochord and its sheath, so 
that this body remains for a time as a vestigial structure within 
the vertebral bodies of the higher animals. 

The observations of Kowalevsky with respect to the existence 
of a notochord in the aaddie, which have been confirmed by 
Kupfer and others, have pro d uced a change little abort of 
1 M/m. d* FAtad 4t St, P/tersbavr^ vol. x. 
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revolutionary' in embryological and zoological views, leading as 
they do to the support of the hypothesis that the ascidia is an 
earlier stage in the phylogenetic history of the mammal and 
other vertebrates. The analogy between the amphioxus and 
asddian larva is certainly most curious and striking as regards 
the relation of the notochord to other parts, and it is not 
difficult to conceive such a change in the form and position of 
the organs In their passage from the embryonic to the adult 
state as is not inconsistent with the supposition that the 
vertebrates and the aacidia may have had a common ancestral 
form Kowalevslcy'a discovery opens up at least an entirely new 
path of inquiry , and wc must be prepared to modify our views 
as to the entire separation of the vertebrates from the other 
groups of animals, if we do not at once adopt the hypothesis 
that through the aicidian and other forms the origin of the 
vertebrates may be traced downwards in the berjes to the 
lower grades of animal organisation 

The notochord extends a short way forward into the cranial 
basis, and an interesting question here presents llsslf, beginning 
with the speculations of Goethe and Oken, and still forming a 
subject of discussion, whether the series of cranial or cephalic 
bones is comparable to that of the vertebra On, the whole it 
appears to me that it is consistent with the most recent views 0/ 
the development and anatomy of the head to hold the opinion 
that it is composed of parts which are to some extent homo¬ 
logous with vertebral metameres 1 

The history of the formation of the vertebral rolumn presents 
an interesting example of the correspondence in the development 
of the individual and the race, in that all the stages which have 
been referred to, as occurring in the gradual evolution of the 
vertebral column in the series of vertebrates, are repeated in the 
successive stages of the embryonic development of the higher 
members of the senes 

There is perhaps no port of the history of development in the 
vertebrates which illustrates in a more striking manner Lhe 
similarity of plan which runs through lhe whole of them than 
(hat connected with what I may loosely call the region of the 
face and reck, including the apparatus of the jaws and gills 
The embryonic parts I now refer to consist of a senes of 
symmetrical pairs of plates which arc developed at an early 
period below the cranium, end may therefore, in stricter em- 
bryological terms, be styled tlie sufic? amaJplates 

Without attempting to follow out the remarkable changes 
which occur in the development of the nose and mouth in 
connection with the anterior set of these plates, which, from 
being placed before the mouth, are sometimes named prrotal , 
I may here refer shortly to the hiktory of the phles situited 
behind the mouth, which were discovered by Uathke in 1H26, 
and formed the subject of an elaborate investigation by Reichert 
in 1837. 

These plates consist of a senes of symmetrical bars, four in 
number In mammals and birds, placed immediately behind the 
mouth, separated by clefts passing through the wall of the 
throat, and each traversed by a division of the great artery from 
the heart ; thus constituting the type of a branchial apparatus, 
which tn fishes and amphibia becomes converted into the well- 
known gills of these animals, whilst in reptiles, birds and 
mammals Ihey undergo various changes leading to the formation 
of very different parts, which could not be recognised as having 
any Telation to gill structure but for the observation of their 
earlier embryonic condition. The history of this part of de¬ 
velopment also possesses great interest on account of the 
extraordinary degree of general resemblance which it gives to 
the embryos of the most different animals at a certain stage of 
advancement —so great, indeed, thAt it requires a practised eye 
to distinguish between lhe embryos of very different orders of 
mammals, and even between some of them and the embryos of 
birds or reptiles, as well as in connection with the transforma¬ 
tions of the first pair of branchial apertures, which lead to the 
formation of the passage from the throat to the ear in the higher 
vertebrate, There is equal interest attached to the history of the 
development of the first pair of arches which include the basis of 
formation of the lower jaw with the so-called cartrfafc of Mtcktly 
and which, while furnishing the bone which suspends the lower 

C In reptiles and birds, is converted in mammals into the 
mer*Done of the ear. 

1 See lhe impressing and valuable memoirs of W K Parker, “Oh iho 
Anatomy and Development of lhe Vertebral® Skull," in Trans of Roy 
hie , lhe researches ntf Gegenhaur, M\halknvic*, and more particularly the 
Mtmur by F M Balfour, " On ihe l>evelopmciit of ihe hjaamobnucha," 
in ihe Joam of Anat and Physiol , vols a, and xi 


The other arches undergo transformations which are hardly 
less marvellous, and the whole series of changes la such aa never 
falls to impress the embryological inquirer with a forcible idea 
of the persistence of type and the inexhaustible variety of 
changes to which simple and fundamental parts may be subject 
in the process of their development 

It is also of deep significance in connection with the foregoing 
phenomena, to observe the increase in the numher of the gill- 
bars and apertures ai we descend in the scale to the cartilaginous 
fishes and lampreys, and the still further multiplication of these 
metameres or repeated parts m the amphioxus ; and it is, 
perhaps, also interesting to note that in the ascidia the arrange¬ 
ment of the gilli is exactly similar to that of the amphioxus, 

The study of the comparative anatomy of the heart and its 
mode of formation in the embryo furnishes also most striking 
illustrations of the relation between ontogenetic and phylogenetic 
development in the vertebrates, and is not without its applica¬ 
tions to some of the invertebrate groups of animals 

I need only recall to your recollection the completely double 
state of this organ in warm-blooded animals, by which a regular 
alternation of the systemic and pulmonary circulations is secured, 
and the series of gradations through the class of reptiles by 
which we arrive at the undivided ventricle of the amphibian, 
and the further transition in the latter animals by winch we 
come at last to the single heart of fishes , and to state that In 
the embryo of the higher animals the changes by which the 
double heart is ultimately developed out of an extremely simple 
tubular form into which it is at first mouldbd from the primitive- 
formative cells are, in the inverse order, entirely analogous to 
those which I have just now indicated as traceable in the 
descending senes of vertebrate animals , so that at first the 
embryonic heart of man and other warm-blooded animals is 
nothing more than a rhythmically contractile vascular tube By 
the inflection of this tube, the constriction of its wall at certain 
parts, and the dilatation nt others, the three chambers are formed 
which represent the single auricle, Lhe single ventricle, and the 
aortic bulb of the fish. By later changes a septum is formed to 
divide the auricles, becoming complete! m all the air-breathing 
animals, but remaining incomplete in the higher animals so long 
as the conditions of foetal life prevent the return of artenateed 
blood to the left auricle The growth of another septum within 
the ventricular portion gradually divides that cavity into two 
ventricles, repeating somewhat m its progress the variations 
observed in different reptiles, and attaining its complete State in 
the crocodile and warm-blooded animals. 

I must not attempt to pursue this interesting subject further, 
hut I cannot avoid making reference to the instructive view 
presented by Lhe embryological study of the nature of the 
malformations to which the heart is subject, which, as in many 
other instances, are due to Lhe persistence of transitory conditions 
which belong to different stages of progress in Lhe development 
of the embryo. Nor can I do more than allude to the interest¬ 
ing senes of changes by which the aortic-bulb, remaining single 
in fishes, and serving as the channel through which the whole 
stream of blood leaving the heart is passed into the gills becomes 
divided m the higher animals into Lhe roots of the two great vessels, 
the aorta and the pulmonary artery, and Lhe remarkable transfor¬ 
mations of the vascular arches which proceed from the aortic-bulb 
along the several branchial arches, and which, in the gills of 
fishes and aquatic amphibia, undergo thati minute subdivision 
which belongs to the vascular distribution o gills, but which in 
the higher non-branchiated animals are the subject of very 
different and various changes in the parLial obliteration of some, 
and the enlargement of others, by which the permanent vessels 
are produced 

These changes and transformations have for many years been 
a subject of much interest to comparative anatomists, and will 
continue to be so, not only from their presenting to us one of the 
most remarkable examples of conformity in Lhe plan of develop¬ 
ment and lhe type of permanent or completed organisation in the 
who'e series of vertebrated animals, but also because of the 
manifest dependence of the phenomena of their development 
upon external influences and atmospheric conditions which 
affect the respiration, nutrition, and modes of life of the animal, 

Nor is the correspondence to which 1 now refer entirely limited 
to the vertebrata, For here, again, through the amphioxus and 
the asddia, we come to see how an affinity tn ay be traced 
between organs of circulation and respiration which at first 
Appear to belong to very different types. The heart of verte¬ 
brates is, as is well Ictfown, an essentially concentrated form of 
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vascular development m the ventral aspect of the body j while 
the heart of the invertebrate, whether in the more concentrated 
form existing in the arbcuJala and muaculA, or in a more 
subdivided shape prevalent in the annelid a, is most frequently 
dorsal; yet the main aoita of the vertebrates is also dorsal, 
and it is not impossible through the intermediate form of 
amphioxua, to understand how the relation between the verte¬ 
brate and the invertebrate type of the blood-vascular system 
may be maintained. 

But I am warned by the lapse of time that I must not attempt 
to pursue these illustrations further In the statement which 
I have made of some of the more remarkable phenomena of 
organic production —too long, I fear, for your endurance, but 
much too brief to do justice to the subject—it has been my 
object mainly to show that Lhey are all more or less closely related 
together hy a chain of similarity of a very marked and unmistak¬ 
able character ; that in their simplest forms they are indeed, 
in so far as our powers of observation enable us lo know them, 
identical; that in the lower grades of animal and vegetable 
life they are so similar as Lo pass by insensible gradations into 
each other ; and that in the higher forms, while they diverge 
most widely in some of their aspects in the bodies belonging to 
the two great kingdoms of organic nature, and in the larger 
groups distinguishable within each of them, yet it is still possible, 
from the fundamental similarity of the phenomena, to trace in 
the transitional forms of all their varieties one great general plan 
of organisation. 

In its simplest and earliest form that plan comprises a 
minute mass of the common nitrogenous hydrocarbon compound 
to which the name of protoplasm has been given, exhibiting 
the vital properties of assimilation, reproduction, and irritability , 
the second stage in this plan is Lhe nucleated and inclosed 
condition of the protoplasmic mass in the organised cell. We 
next recognise the differentiation of two productive elements, 
and their combination for the formation of a more highly-endowed 
organising element in the embryonic germ-sphere or cell , and 
the fourth stage of advance in the complexity of the organising 
phenomena is in the multiplication of the fertilised embryo-cell, 
and its conversion into continuous organised strata, by further 
histological changes in which the morphological foundations of 
the future embryo or new being are laid. 

1 need not now recur to the further senes of complications in 
the formative process by which the bilaminar blastoderm is 
developed, and becomes trilaminar or quad n la mm ax, but only 
recall to your recollection that while these Bfivcral states of the 
primordial condition of the incipient animal pass insensibly 
into each other, there is a pervading similarity in the nature of 
the histological changes by which they ore reached, and that in 
the production of thi endless variations of form assumed by the 
organs and systems of different animals in the course of their 
development, the process of cell-productioD, multiplication and 
differentiation remains identical. The more obvious morpholo¬ 
gical changes are of so similar a character throughout the whole, 
and so nearly allied in the different larger groups, that wc are led 
to regard them as placed id some very close and intimate relation 
to the inherent properties of the organic substance which is iheir 
seat, and the ever-present influence of the vital conditions in which 
alone these properties manifest themselves 

The formative or organising property, therefore, resides in the 
living substance of every organised cell and in each of its com¬ 
ponent molecules, and 11 a necessary part of the physical and 
chemical constitution of the organising elements m the conditions 
of life ; and it scarcely needs lo be said that these conditions 
may be as varied as the countless numbers of the molecules 
which compose the smallest particles of their substance. But, 
Betting aside all speculation of a merely pangenebc kind, it 
appears to me that no one could have engaged in the study 
Of embryologicul development for any time without becoming 
convinced that the phenomena which have been ascertained as to 
the fint-origin and formation of textures and organa in any indi¬ 
vidual animal are of so uniform a character as to indicate forcibly 
a lew of connection and continuity between them ; nor will his 
study of the phenomena of development in different animals have 
gone far before he is equally strongly convinced of ihe similarity 
of plan In the development of the larger groups, and, to some 
extent, of lhe frhole. I consider U impassible, therefore, for any 
one to be a faithful student of embryology, in the present state of 
science, without at the same time becoming an evolutionist. 
There may still be many difficulties, some LncoiuiaMMea, addr 
much to learn, and there may remain beyond much which we shall 


never know, but I cannot conceive any doctrine professing to 
bring the phenomena of embryonic development witnln a general 
law which is not, like the theoryof Darwin, consistent with then 
fundamental identity, their endless variability, their subjugation 
to varying external influences and Conditions, and with the 
possibility of the transmission of the vital conditions and pro¬ 
perties, with all their variations, from individual to individual, 
and, in the long lapse of ages, from race to race. 

1 regard it, therefore, as no exaggerated representation of the 
present state of our knowledge to say that the ontogenetic 
development of the individual in the higher animals repeats 
in its more general character, and in many of its specific 
phenomena, Inc phylogenetic development of the race If we 
admit the progressive nature of the changes of development, 
their similarity in different groups, and their common characters 
in all animals, nay, even in some respecLs in both plants and 
animals, we can scarcely refuse to recognise Lhe possibility of 
continuous derivation in the history of their origin ; and how¬ 
ever for we may be, by reason of Lhe imperfection of our know¬ 
ledge of palaaootology, comparative anatomy, and embryology, 
from realising the precise nature of the chain of connection by 
which Lhe actual descent has taken place, still there can be little 
doubt remaining in the minds of any unprejudiced student of 
embryology that it is only by the employment of such an hypo¬ 
thesis as that of evolution that farther investigation in these 
several departments will be promoted so as to bring us R> a 
fuller comprehension of lhe most general law which regulates the 
adaptation of structure to function in Lhe universe. 


SECTION A 

MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL. 

Oi'FNiNtf Address by the President, Prof G. Carey 
Foster, FRS 

When any one fears that he has accepted a duty that is too 
difficult for him, or that he has allowed himself to be placed in 
a position, the responsibilities of which are greater than he can 
properly discharge, probably the very worst thing he can do is 
to proclaim his misgivings to the world. But though I fully 
believe in this rather obvious maxim, I cannot avoid saying that 
I enter upon my duties here to-day with very great diffidence, 
and that I feel the necessity of asking vour indulgence at the 
outset for what I fear will be my inevitable shortcoming* in dis¬ 
charging the functions of Lhe honourable post that has been 
assigned to me And I am sure that no one who calls to mind 
the names of some of those who, within recent years, have occu¬ 
pied the Chair of this Section, and who knows—however im¬ 
perfectly— what those names stand for ui connection with 
mathematics and physics, will be surprised that I should 
deprecate comparisons which might tend to degenerate into 
contrasts, or that I should shrink from having my performances 
measured by the standard ot such predecessors But I have 
neither the Tight nor the desire to detain you longer with this 
purely personal topic, and I therefore proceed to ask your atten¬ 
tion to matters more closely connected with the business which 
has brought us here. 

The periodically recurring character of these meetings un¬ 
avoidably BUggesUf at each recurrence, a retrospect at the 
scientific work of the year, and an attempt to estimate the 
advances which have been the result of this work. At first 
sight nothing would seem to be more natural or appropriate 
than that each president of a section should occupy [he intro¬ 
ductory remarks, which the custom of the Association demands 
from him, with an account of the chief forward steps made 
during the past year in the branches of saence represented by 
his Section. 

Very little consideration, however, is sufficient to show that, 
in the cose at least of StcUon A, to give anything like a general 
report of progress would be a task which few, if any, men could 
perform single-handed To say nothing of the enormous amount 
of the material which is now the result of a year's scientific 
activity, the variety —or 1 might even say the unlikencas—of the 
subjects of which this Section takes cognizance is so great that, 
In most cases, it would be safe to conclude, from the mere fact 
of a man being able adequately to expound the recent advances 
in one of these subjects, that he must nave given ao much attenp 
bon to this one as to hare aide it impossible for him to have 
followed carefully the progress of the rest. 

But even supposing that ali presidents of Section A were able 
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to discourse with, full and equal knowledge of hyper-Jacobian 
surfaces, the influence of temperature on the capillary constant 
of dilute sulphuric acid, or tiie latest improvement in the con¬ 
struction of aneroid barometers, some consideration would still 
be due to their audience. And, long-suffering as British Associa¬ 
tion audiences have often shown themselves to be, there is no doubt 
that before a tenth part could be read of a report on the year’s 
work on the subjects included in this Section, the room would be 
cleared and moBt of those who came to hear about mathematics 
and physics would have gone to try whether they could not And 
In Section E or F something appealing more directly to the 
common sympathies of mankind. 

But although a serious report of progress would thus be both 
impossible and unsuitable in the form of an Address to the 
Section, it remains none the less true that such reports are in 
themselves of the utmost scientific value, and, ai has been 
pointed out repeatedly, there are few ways in which the British 
Association could more effectually fulfil Us function of promoting 
the advancement of science than by aiding in their preparation 
and publication But when one tries to think out in detail the 
way in which the Association could do this, the practical diffi¬ 
culties of the scheme are seen to be neither few nor trifling It 
may be sufficient to point out that theie is no evident reason 
why help of this kind should be afforded Lo one branch of 
science rather than to another, and that the publication of reports 
upon all branches would completely overtax the resources of the 
Association 

In the case of some important sciences, however, the work of 
reporting recent advances is alieady undertaken by other bodies, 
—thus there are the "Abstracts ’ 1 published monthly in the 
Journal of the Chemical Society, and there are ihe Zoological 
Record \ the Geological Record \ and other publications of a like 
nature,—but hitherto nothing of the kind has been done in this 
country for those departments of science with which this Section 
is specially concerned But without attempting to commit the 
Association to any burdensome outlay, or to any larger scheme 
than it would be piacticable to carry out, it seems to me possible 
that a systematic senes of reports might be established in con¬ 
nection with this Section which would have a very high value. 
In the early volumes of ihe British Association's Transactions we 
find more Irequently than in recent ones, reports, not merely on 
some special investigation, but on the recent progress and present 
stare of same more or Jess comprehensive branch of science 
Thus in the first four volumes we find the following, among 
other reports, presented to this Section —On the Progress of 
Astronomy, On the Present State of Meteorology, On the Present 
Slate or the Science of Radiant Heat, On the Progress of Optics, 
On the Magnetism of the Earth, On Capillary Attraction, On 
Physical Optics, On the Recent Progress and Present Condition 
of the Mathematical Theories of Electricity, Magnetism, and 
Heat Now I venture to think that this form of the activity ol 
the Association might with great advantage be revived and 
systematised. I would suggest, as a plan that seems to me 
worth consideration by the Committee of this Section, the ap¬ 
pointment of committees charged to report to the Section 
periodically on the advances made in each of the chief depart¬ 
ments of science of which we here take cognizance. For 
example, to confine myself specially to physics, we might have a 
committee on Optics, a committee on Acoustics, one on Heat, 
one on Electricity, and so on It would not be in accordance 
with the usages of the Association to nominate these as standing 
committees, but they might be made virtually such by annual re¬ 
appointment. I would suggest that they should not report 
annually, but at intervals of perhaps five or Blx rears, the times 
being so arranged that different committees should report in 
different years, the report in each case being a systematic account 
of all the work of any importance done on the subject and with¬ 
in the period to which it related. In order not to make the 
work too heavy, it would probably be needful to make each 
committee comparatively numerous, so that individual members 
might each undertake to report upon some limited part of the 
general subject. Some one member of each committee would alio 
require to act as editor ; his function would be not merely to put 
together (he detached fragments sent in by hn colleagues, but to 
distribute to them the materials on which they would have to 
report. For this purpose it would be needful that copieB of all 
the important scientific periodicals relating to Physics should be 
supplied to the committee; but besides providing these and 
printing the reports, 1 do not see that the Association need be 
put to any expense, and if it were thought well to sell the 
reports independently of the yearly volumes of the Associa¬ 


tion, probably a good part even of this expense might be 
recovered. 

The mutual relations subsisting between the two great groups 
of sciences, which we discuss m this Section under the names 
Mathematics and Physics, offer so many deeply interesting points 
for consideration that, at the risk of reminding you how 
admirably and with what fulness of knowledge the same subject 
has been treated by more than one of my predecessors in this 
Chair, I venture to ask your attention once more to a few remarks 
on this topic. 

The intimate connection between Mathematics and Physics 
arises out of the fact that all scientific knowledge of physical 
phenomena is based upon measurement r,—that is to say, upon 
the discovery of relations of number, quantity and position, 
of the sime kind as those which form the subject matter of 
mathematics It 11 true that in studying physics we have to learn 
much about the quality of phenomena and of the conditions 
under which they occur, as well is about their purely quantitative 
relations; but even m the qualitative study of physical pheno¬ 
mena we find it impossible to determine what is really charac¬ 
teristic and to distinguish the essential from the accidental, 
except by the aid of measurements. In fact if we take the most 
elementary treatise upon any branch of physics that we can 
meet with, a book it may be which aims at giving a purely 
descriptive account of phenomena, we find, when we examine it, 
that numberless careful measurements have been required to 
establish Lhe truth of the merely qualitative statements which it 
contains To lake a simple and well-known example, the old 
question whether lhe ascent of water in a pump was due to the 
pressure of the atmosphere, or to Nature’s horror of a vacuum, 
was not conclusively settled by Torricelli's discovery that mercury 
would not Tise beyond a certain height in a glass tubd, even to 
prevent a vacuum being formed at the top of it, for the same 
thing was already known about the water in a pump. But, when 
he measured the height of the mercury-column in his tube and 
found that if he multiplied it by the specific gravity of mercury, 
the product was equal to thirty-two feet, Lhe height to which, 
as Galileo said (probaby between jest and earnest) nature's 
abhorrence of a vacuum m a pump extended, it was clear that 
the ascent both of water and of mercury depended upon the 
particular depth of each liquid that was needed to produce 
some definite pressure , and when Pascal had persuaded his 
brother-m-law to carry a Torricelli's tube ro the top of the Fuy de 
Dome, and he had measured the height of the mercury-column 
at the top of the mountain as well as at the foot, the proof was 
completed that the pressure which determined the height of 
both the water and the mercury was the pressure of the 
atmosphere 

Again, let us examine a still more familiar phenomenon, the 
falling of heavy bodies to the ground. So long as we 
consider this merely under its general, or, as we may call them, 
its qualitative aspects, we might reasonably infer that it is the 
result of some inherent tendency of bodies , and, so far from 
its seeming to be true, as stated in Newton's 11 First Law of 
Motion,” that bodies have no power to alter their condition of 
rest or of motion, we might infer that however indifferent they 
may be as to horizontal motion, they have a distinct tendency 
to move downwards whenever they can, and a distinct disincli- 
tion to move upwards. But when we measure the direction in 
which bodies tend to fall and the amount of the tendency in 
different places, and find that these vary in the way that they 
are known to do with geographical position and distance from 
the sea level, we are obliged to conclude that there jb do inherent 
tendency to motion at all, but that falling is the result of some 
mutual action exerted between the earth and the falling body. 
For if we suppose falling lo be due to any Internal cause, we 
musL imagine something much more complicated than a mere 
tendency to motion in one direction, else, how could a stone that 
has always fallen in one direction in England, fall in almost exactly 
the opposite direction as soon as it is taken to New Zealand ? 

These two simple examples illustrate a principle that we meet 
with throughout Physics; namely that, m Lho Investigation of the 
causes of physical phenomena, or in other words, of the connec¬ 
tion between these phenomena and the condition] under which 
they occur, the really decisive guidance is afforded by the study 
of their measurable aspects. 

The consequence is that from the very outset of his Investi¬ 
gations Lhe physicist has to rely constantly on the aid of the 
mathematician, for even in the simplest coses, the direct results 
ol his measuring operations are entirely without meaning until 
they have been submitted to more or less of mathematical 
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discussion. And when in this way some interpretation of the 
experimental results has been arrived at, and it has been proved 
that two or more physical quantities stand m a definite relation 
to each other, the mathematician is very often able to infer, 
from the existence of this relation, that the quantities in question 
also fulfil some other relation, that was previously unsus¬ 
pected, Thus when Coulomb, combining the functions of 
experimentalist and mathematician, had discovered the law of 
the fore* exerted between two particles of electricity, it became 
a purely mathematical problem, not requiring any further experi¬ 
ment, to ascertain how electricity is distributed upon a charged 
conductor, and this problem has been solved by mathematicians 
in several cases. 

It thus happens that a very large part of our knowledge of 
physics is due in the first instance to Lhe mathematical discussion 
of previous results, and is experimental only in the second, or 
pernaps still more remote degree. 

Another way in which the mathematician co-operates in the 
discovery of physical truths is almost exactly the converse of 
that last-mentioned In very many cases the most obvious and 
direct experimental method of investigating a given problem 
is extremely difficult, or for some reason or other untrustworthy. 
In such cases the mathematician can often point out some 
other problem more accessible to experimental treatment, the 
solution of which involves the solution of the former one. 
For example, if we try to deduce from direct experiments the 
law according to which one pole of a miignet attracts or repels 
a pole of another magnet, the observed action is so much 
complicated with the ejects of the mutual induction of the 
magnets and of the forces due to the second pole of each 
magnet, (hat it is next to Impossible to obtain results of any 
great accuracy. Gauss, however, showed how the law which 
applied in the case mentioned can be deduced from the deflec¬ 
tions undergone by a small suspended magnetic needle when 
it is acted upon by a small fixed magnet placed successively in Lwo 
determinate positions relatively to the needle j and being an 
experimentalist as well as a mathematician, he showed likewise 
how these deflections can be measured very easily and with 
great precision. 

It thus appears not only that mathematical investigations 
have aided at every step whereby the present stage in the 
development of a knowledge of physics have been reached, 
hut that mathematics has continually entered more and more 
into the very substance of physics, or, as a physiologist might 
say, has been assimilated by it to a greater and greater extent. 

Another way of convincing ourselves how largely this process 
has gone on would be to try to conceive the effect of some intellec¬ 
tual catastrophe, supposing such a thing possible, whereby all 
knowledge of mathematics should be swept away from men’s 
minds Would it not be that the departure of mathematics 
would be the destruction of physics ? Objective physical pheno¬ 
mena would, indeed, remain as they are now, but physical 
science would cease to exist We should no doubt see the same 
colours on lookufg into a spectroscope or polonscope, vibrating 
strings would produce the same sounds, electrical machines 
would give sparks, and galvanometer needles would be deflected ; 
but all these thugs would have lost their meaning ; they would 
be but as the dry bones—the disjecta membra —of what is now 
a living and growing science. To follow this conception further, 
and to try to image to ourselves in some detail what would be 
the kind of knowledge of physics which would remain possible, 
supposing all mathematical ideas to be blotted out, would be 
extremely interesting, but it would lead us directly into a dim 
and entangled region where the subjective seems to be always 
passing itself off for the objective, and where I at least could 
not attempt to lead the way, gladly as I would follow any one 
who could show where a firm footing is to be found. But 
without venturing to do more than look from a safe distance 
over this puzzling ground, we may see clearly enough that 
mathematics is the connective tissue of physics, binding what 
would else be merely a list of detached observations into an 
organised body of science. 

In my opinion, however, it would be a very serious miscon¬ 
ception to suppose that on this account an elaborate apparatus 
of technical mathematics is In general needful for the proper 
presentation of physical truths. The ladders and ropes of 
formula are no douDt often essentia^ during the building up of a 
newly -discovered physical principle, but the more thoroughly the 
building is finished, the more completely will these sigps that jt 
ll still in progress be cleared away, and easy ucents be 
provided to all parts of the edifice. In an address delivered 


from the Chair of this Section four years ago, Prof. Henry 
Smith quoted the saying of an old French geometer, "that a 
mathematical theory was never to be considered complete till 
you had made it so clear that you could explain it to the first 
man you met in the street." Very likely Prof Smith was right 
to call this "a brilliant exaggeration," at any rate I know of no 
reason for disputing his opinion, but 1 believe the exaggeration 
would Teally be very small if the dictum were applied to the 
theories of physics instead of to those of pure mathematics. 
When a physical principle or theory is grasped with thorough 
clearness, I believe it is possible to explain it to the man in 
the street ; only he must not be hurrying to catch a train ; and 
It would, I think, be difficult to find a more wholesome maxim to 
be kept In mind by those of us whose business it is to teach physics, 
than that we should never think we understand a principle tilf we 
can explain it to the man in the street I do not say that our modes 
of exposition should always be adapted to him, for as a rule, he 
forms but a small part of our audience, but even when the 
conditions are such that a teacher is free to avail himself to the 
fullest extent of mathematical methods, I believe he would find 
his mathematical discussions gain marvellously m freshness and 
vigour if he had once made up his mind how he would treat his 
subject supposing all use of mathematical technicalities denied 
him 

So far, in considering (he mutual relations of mathematics 
and physics, I have placed myself, as it was natural for me to 
do, at a physical point of view, and, starting from the fact that 
the existence and progress of the latter science are essentially 
dependent upon help derived from Lhe former, I have tried to 
point out some of the ways in which this help is rendered. If 
we turn now to inquire in what light the relations between the 
two sciences appear from Lhe sLde of mathematics, we find that 
mathematicians are not slow to admit the advantages which their 
science derives from contact with physics. It was a saying of 
Fourier that " a more attentive study of natuie is the most 
fruitful source of mathematical discoveries , ,J and Prof Henry 
Smith, in the Address I have already referred to, says that 
11 probably by far the greater part of the accession* to our mathe¬ 
matical knowledge have been obtained by the efforts of mathe¬ 
maticians to solve the problems set to them by experiment." 
We may perhaps regard such expressions as equivalent to the 
statement that the law of inertia is not without application even 
to the mind of the mathematician, and that it, too, continues to 
move in a straight line "except in so far as it may be compelled 
by impressed forces ” to change its direction , or, to put the 
matter a little differently, may we not look upon the fact aa 
lUubtraLmg what is probably a general principle of mental action, 
namely, that the human mind has no more power to create an 
idea than the hand has to create matter or energy—oar seemingly 
most original conceptions being in reality due to suggestions 
from without ? Bui however this may be, the fact remains that 
the origin of many most important mathematical theorems, and 
even entire departments of mathematics, can be distinctly traced 
to Lhe attempt to express mathematically the observed relations 
among physical magnitudes, By way of illustration of this 
statement, it may suffice to refer 10 the well-known cases of the 
theory of Auctions, to Fourier's theorem and the doctrine of har¬ 
monic analysis, to spherical harmonics, and to the theory of the 
potential 

The way in which physics reacts, so as to promote the advance¬ 
ment of a knowledge of mathematics, finds In many respects a 
close parallel in the influence exerted by the practical industrial 
arts on the progress of physics. This influence shows itself very 
distinctly, first, in the new conceptions and new points of view 
which practical pursuits supply to scientific physics, and, secondly, 
in the new subjects and opportunities which they offer for physical 
investigation. 

A very remarkable and important example of the former kind 
of influence is afforded by the idea of Work and the correlative 
one of Energy, These icteas, which have been found to have a 
most far-reaching significance, and have exerted a transforming 
effect upon every branch of physio, owe their recognition, not 
to the spontaneous growth of science, bnt to their having been 
forced on the attention of physicists by the cultivators of prac¬ 
tical mechanics . 1 Very much the same thing may also be said of 
the modern conception of the nature of heat, and of the relation 
between thermal phenomena. and those of other branches of 
physics The nabon of heat as a measurable magnitude, of 
which definite quantities could be given to or taken away from 

1 See, on thu point, DQhring, " KtvUuchc Geschichle dor allgtmeinen 
Principle* der Mecnaoik ” (Berlin, 1B73X pp 4B3-4B6 
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bodies, was folly established [by the researches of Black and 
'Wilke on latent and specific heat This was at the time when 
the idea of chemical composition was just taking Its modem 
shape through the recognition of aeriform bodies as possible 
constituents of solids and liquids, and it was natural that the 
new knowledge with regard to heat should be embodied in the 
conception of a matter of heat, or caloric, capable of entering 
into or separating from combination like fixed air or dephlo- 
gisbcated air, And m fact this conception not only took the 
place of philosophical speculations upon the nature of heat such 
as those of Bacon and Locke, but it withstood the experimental 
onslaughts of Rumford and Davy, as well as the penetrating 
scientific criticism or Thomas Young. It is to the steam-engine, 
and to the attempt to find out the connection obviously existing 
between the amount of heat supplied and the work done by the 
engine, that we must trace the downfall of the idea of the 
materiality of heat and the origin of our modern views 1 

Probably it would be impossible to find a more remarkable 
instance of what I referred to just now as the second way in 
which practice may react upon science so as to promote its 
advancement, than is presented to us In the case of electric 
telegraphy, This is an example of an industrial undertaking 
which is the direct offspring of scientific research, and could not 
have co-existed in its actual state of development with a less 
advanced condition of electrical science , but if it were possible 
to establish any common measure for such things, it may be 
doubted whether it would not be found that telegraphy has 
repaid to science benefits equal to those it has received. For 
instance, the discovery of earth-currents was a direct result of 
the large scale of the instrumental arrangements which arc 
needed for telegraphic purposes, and is one which would pro¬ 
bably have long remained unmade in the absence of some 
inducement to make experiments on a scale greater than that 
indicated by the visible wants of scientific inquiry. The same 
is true of the discovery of the influence of electro-static Induction 
upon the transmission of electric currents through metallic con¬ 
ductors, and of the consequent additions to our knowledge of the 
specific inductive capacity of insulators and of the whole subject of 
electrostatic capacity. But by far the most important of the 
benefits conferred by electric telegraphy upon electrical 
science have resulted from the necessity under which the 
practical electrician found himself, of not only being able to 
produce certain results, but of producing them under definitely 
ascertained conditions as to the expenditure of time and material. 
When it was perceived that slight variations in the electrical con¬ 
ductivity, insulating power, or specific Inductive capacity of certain 
materials might affect the pecuniary return upon investments 
reckoned in millions of pounds sterling, measuring instruments 
were devised which far surpassed in delicacy and accuracy those 
that had been previously made for purely scientific purposes, or 
Ihe cost of which exceeded the means usually at the disposal of 
scientific investigators The multiplication and wide diffusion 
of such instruments hu led to the rapid accumulation of numerical 
data of great scientific importance, and has largely contributed to 
the spread of accurate conceptions os to the quantitative laws of 
electrical phenomena. But the further necessity experienced by 
practical electricians, that, besides being able to make accurate 
measurements, they should be able mutually to communicate 
and to understand each other's results, has probably done more 
than anything else to hasten the introduction for scientific 
purposes of so-called 11 absolute 11 measurements, instead of mere 
comparisons of each quantity to be estimated with a standard 
magnitude of its own kind. The use of absolute measures 
constitutes one of the most characteristic differences between the 
physics of to-day and that of the tune when the British Associa¬ 
tion was instituted, and it may be even said to lie at the base of 
the doctrine of the Conservation of Energy, which implies the 
principle that every kind of energy can be reduced to the same 
denomination. 

Perhaps, after speaking as I have done of the necessity for the 
co-operation of mathematics in the advancement of physics, it is 
not inappropriate that I should, in conclusion, refer to the 
possibility that, by a too implicit reliance upon mathematical 
guidance, (he physicist may be led away from the discovery of 
fresh truth, or even into actual error. Mathematics is seen to 
be so indispensable and usually so powerful an aid in physical 
investigation, that there is a danger of forgetting that there are 
after ul limit* to its power Partly from want of sufficient 
knowledge of the physical data on which mathematical discussion 
1 ConC, Dfthnng, be. ct. 


must be based, and partly from the imperfection of mathematical 
methods themselves, it happens that it is not possible to give a 
thoroughly complete mathematical account of even the simplest 
physical phenomenon. Iu all real cases, although some one 
effect may often predominate so greatly as alone to attract 
attention on a cursory view, the actual complexity is so great that 
it is only by deliberately leaving out of consideration what we 
believe to be the accidental accompaniments of a phenomenon, 
and confining our attention to what seems to be its essential and 
characteristic part that it is possible to make It the subject of 
mathematical calculation. The consequence is that the problems 
treated of m mathematical physics are not the problems pre¬ 
sented by nature, but are problems suggested by these, and 
derived from them by a process of ideal simplification. There Is, 
therefore, always a possibility that, in this simplifying process, 
some apparently trivial but really important feature of the actual 
phenomenon, to which the Ideal one is meant to correspond, 
may have been overlooked. When this is the case, the fact will 
reveal itself sooner or later by the occurrence of discrepancies 
between the results of mathematical theory and those of experi¬ 
mental investigation. Such discrepancies are the finger-poatB, 
pointing to new discoveries ; but the experimenter who forgets 
the inevitable limitation of the authority of theoretical conclu¬ 
sions, arising from the conditions I have alluded to, is apt to 
disregard them, and, perhaps conscious of laziness and want of 
care in his method of working, or sometimes from a want of 
proper self-confidence, he attributes all anomalous results to 11 the 
unavoidable errors of observation," 

Two classes of experimenters are safe from falling into this 
danger. There are first, those who, the first time they observe 
anything that is not provided for in their text-books, conclude 
that the law of gravitation ought to be reconsidered Secondly, 
there are those who, with scrupulous care, take account of all 
the conditions which are known to be able to affect the pheno¬ 
menon they are investigating, and are thus able to say, with 
well-founded confidence, when they meet with some unforeseen 
result, that it must indicate the operation of some unrecognised 
cause. 

A brilliant example of this latter mode of working and of the 
discoveries to which it may lead has recently been afforded to ua 
by the researches of Mr Crookes, some of whose results, as 
embodied In the now well-known instrument which he has called 
the radiometer, have attracted much attention. It has appeared 
to me however, that the surprising nature of these results has to 
some extent called off attention from the remarkable character df 
the scientific investigation which led to them, and it was at onfe 
time my intention to take advantage of the present opportunity 
for the purpose of trying, on the one hana, to render to Mr. 
Crookes the credit which I think his researches deserve, and, on 
the other hand, to 'give a connected account of the further 
investigations, both experimental and theoretical, to which these 
researches have given rise. There seemed to bo the more reason 
for endeavouring to carry out the former part of my intention, 
inasmuch os an eminent and accomplished scientific man had 
published, within the lost few months, an account of the dis¬ 
covery of the radiometer, the unmistakable tendency of which 
was, either intentionally or unintentionally, to depreciate Mr. 
Crookes’s merits, and to make it appear that he had put a wrong 
interpretation upon hij own results I found, however, that the 
time at my disposal would not enable me to make myself suffi¬ 
ciently master of the whole subject to treat it In the way that I 
wished, and I have therefore been obliged to content myself wiLh 
merely making this allusion to it as an illustration of the more 
generaJ considerations to which I have ventured to ask your 
attention. 


SECTION B 

CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 

Opening Address by the President, Prof. Abel, F.R.S. 

The subject which my predecessor in the honourable position 
of President of this Section, made the chief topic of his in¬ 
teresting and instructive address, affords excellent illustrations of 
the operation of purely scientific research in creating and de¬ 
veloping important branches of industry. Mr. Perkin, whose 
name has from the venr commencement of the history of coal- 
tar colours been identified with their discovery and their scien tific 
and technical history, referred to several series of researches, 
each one of which forznfed a link in a chain Qf discoveries in 
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organic chemistry of the highest value, as establishing, illus¬ 
trating, or extending important chemical theories, but, at the 
time, and for long afterwards, of value purely from a scientific 
point of view. These researches, undertaken and pursued by 
ardent and philosophical investigators under more or less 
formidable difficulties, and solely m the interests of science, 
resulted in the discovery or certain organic bodies which were 

E reduced originally only on a very small scale and at great cost, 
□t which, after the lapse of years, have been readily manu¬ 
factured from abundant sources, and have constituted important 
elements in the development of the industry of artificial colouring 
matters. In fact, this industry, which owes its 01 igin to the 
discovery of mauve by Mr. Perkin about twenty years ago, 
and which ii second to no branch of chemical industry in regard 
to the rapidity of its development, and its influence upon other 
important branches of manufacture, affords more copious illus¬ 
trations than any other of the Immediate influence of pure 
science upon industrial progress. It therefore affords a topic 
which the chemist may well be excused for continually recurring 
to, with an interest bordering on enthusiasm, when illustrating 
the material advantages winch accrue to communities from the 
promotion of scientific training and the encouragement of 
chemical research. 

The iron and steel Industry presents a great contrast to that of 
the artificial colours in regard to the extent of influence which 
the labours of purely scientific investigators have exerted upon 
its development. The efforts of scientific men to unravel such 
problems as, for instance, the true chemical constitution of steel, 
or the precise differences between the various combinations 
known aa cast iron, and the conditions which determine their 
individual production or conversion from one to another, have 
hitherto been attended by results not at all proportionate to the 
patient experimental Investigation of which from time to time 
they have been made the subject. Thus, the protracted experi¬ 
ments and discussion carried on by Fr^my and Caron some years 
back, with reference to the dependence of the characteristics of 
steel upon the existence in it of nitrogen, cannot be said Lo have 
led to remits of a more conclusive or even definite nature, re¬ 
garding the conditions which regulate the production, com- 

S osition, and properties of steel, than those arrived at by previous 
lstinguished experimenters ;—and the same must be said, with 
respect to cast iron, of such expen men ts as those earned on for 
several years by Matthlesscn (in which I also took some part) 
under the auspices of the Association, with the view to eliminate 
many existing points of doubt regarding the chemical constitution 
of cast iron, by preparing chemically pure iron, and studying 
its combination with carbon and other elements occurring in 
cast iron. 

The prosecution of purely scientific investigation may, there¬ 
fore, of itself fail to beaT direct fruit in regard to the development 
of new metallurgy achievements, or even to the elucidation of 
the comparativdy complicated and numerous reactions which 
occur in furnaces, either simultaneously or in rapid and difficultly 
controllable succession, between materials composed of a variety 
of constituents in variable proportions There can, however, be 
no question regarding the Important benefits which have accrued 
from the application of chemical knowledge to the study and the 
perfection of furnace-operations by those who happily combine 
that knowledge with practical experience, and with the power of 
putting to the test of actual practice, the results of reasoning 
Upon an intelligent observation of the phenomena exhibited in 
such operations, and upon the data which chemical analysis has 
furnished. In the hands of such men, the scientific results 
arrived at by Karsten, Berth ms, Bunsen, Scheerer, Percy, and 
other eminent investigators, acquire new value, and by them the 
fruits of the labours of the patient toiler at analytical processes 
meets with that appreciation which their solid and permanently 
valuable work doea not always command at the hands of their 
numerous bro t her-work ep in chemical science, who follow the 
far more attractive paths of organic research. 

Naturally, the brilliant results achieved from time to tiiAe by 
investigators in organic chemistry, the rapidity with which, by 
those results, theories are established or extended, types founded, 
their offspring multiplied, and their connection with other 
families traced and developed, import to organic research a charm 
peculiarly Its own. This, and the general ease with which new 
results are obtained by the pursuit of methods of research com¬ 
paratively simple in their nature and few In kind, have for many 
years not only secured to organic chemistry an oyrfWfcdmjng 
majority of workers, they also appear to have had a tendency 
to lead the younger labourers in tne field of organic research to 


under-estimate the value and importance, In reference to the ad¬ 
vancement of science, of the labours of the plodding investigator 
of analysis. Yet no higher example can be furnished 01 the 
patient pursuit of scientific work purely for its own sake than 
that of the deviser or improver of analytical processes, who, 
undeterred by failure upon failure, Indefatigably pursues his 
laborious work, probing to its foundation each possible source of 
error, carefully comparing the results he obtains with those fur¬ 
nished by other methods of analysis ^d patiently accumulating 
experimental data, till they suffice fully to establish the value and 
trustworthiness of the process which he then publishes for the 
benefit of his fellow-workers in science. Truly, the results of 
such labours do not stand in unfavourable contrast, from whatever 
light they may be viewed, to those of the investigator of organic 
chemistry. It is not to be denied that the labourer at organic 
research may, so far as the analytical work which should fall to 
his share in the course of his investigations ts concerned, be 
tempted to reduce this, the least attractive portion of his work, 
to within the smallest possible limits ; and having, for example, 
by a boiling pomt determination, or a single analytical operation 
of the simplest kind, such as the examination of a platinum-salt, 
obtained a numerical result approximative to that which hu 
theory demands, may hasten on to the further development of 
his airy structure, possibly not without nsk to its stability. 
Unquestionably there are instances of frequent occurrence, in 
the pursuit of a particular line of organic research, in which more 
15 not required than the identification of a particular product by 
some such simple means as above indicated. It is certain more¬ 
over that the labours of the organic investigator also not unfre- 
quently afford bright examples of indomitable perseverance under 
formidable difficulties, and this alone should constitute a strong 
bond of union between the worker in organic research and hu 
brother worker in analytical chemistry, if one did not already 
exist in the active interest which each, if a true lover of science, 
must take in the work of the other 

It has been remarked by one of the most distinguished investi¬ 
gators and, at the same time, one of the most brilliant lecturers 
and successful teachers of our time, that the contrivance of a new 
and good lecture-experiment may rank In importance with the 
preparation of a new organic compound ; and it may certainly 
be said with equal truth that the elaboration of a new and good 
method of analysis may rank in importance with a good research 
in organic ehemistry, in reference both to the part it plays in the 
advancement of science, and to its influence upon industrial 
progress 

An excellent illustration of this is afforded by reference to the 
Proceedings of the British Association when it met in this town 
thirty-six years ago. Tn a letter to Dr Playfair, Liebig, who 
took a very active part in the proceedings of the Association in 
the earlier years of its existence, reports that Doctors Will and 
Varrentrapp have devised an excellent method for determining 
the amount of nitrogen in organic bodies, M very exact and easily 
performed.” He then described in a few lines Lhe process so 
well known to chemiBts, which not only has been, and continues 
to be, invaluable to those engaged in organic research, but 
which, as may be testified by such researches as those of Lawes 
and Gilbert, has borne a most important and indispensable part 
in the advancement of agricultural chemistry. It is, I believe, 
but an expression of the unanimous conviction of chemists to say 
that the achievements in analytical chemistry of such men as 
Berzelius, Heinrich, Roset and Fresenius, take equal rank with 
the bnlliant researches and theoretical expositions of such 
chemists as Liebig, Laurent, Gerhardt, and Berthelot „ and that 
of all the important contributions to the development of organic 
chemistry which we owe to Liebig, there is none which has 
exerled so great an influence on the progress of this branch of 
chemical science as hu beautifully simple method of organic 
elementary analysis. 

Reverting to the industry of iron and steel, which, in regard 
to some of the most important branches, cannot fail to be a sub¬ 
ject of special interest In Plymouth and Devonport, it is not 
difficult to demonstrate that lhe labours of the analytical chemist 
have exercised, and continue to exert, an important influence on 
the very considerable advance which has in recent years been 
made, and still proceeds towards securing complete control over 
the quality and character of the products obtained. The epoch 
is well within the recollection of chemists of my generation, when 
the Bniuh Iron-master first awoke to the boiefits which might 
accrue to him from An application of the labours of the analytical 
chemist tar connection with iron-smelting. 

When the last great stride was made in the manufacture of 
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aid-iron hy the introduction of the hot blast, the iron-smeller 
was naturally led to seek profit, to the fullest extent, with respect 
both to the great increase in the rate of production of pig-iron 
attainable thrreby and to the economy achievable in regard to 
Lhe proportions and characters of the materials employed in the 
production of pig-iron. But after a Lime the great falling-off m 
the quality of a large proportion of the products of the blast¬ 
furnace, and (he difficulties experienced in the production of 
malleable iron uf even very moderate quality, aided by the great 
impetus to competition m respect of quality, given by the first 
International Exhibition in 1851, directed the attention of our 
more enlightened iron-masters to the likelihood of their deriving 
important aid from chemical science, and more especially from 
tile investigations of ihe analytical chemist. 

Among the earliest to realise the importance of trustworthy 
and detailed information regarding the composition of the iron 
ores of the country was Mr S. H Blackwell, who, in presenting 
to the Royal School of Mines a very extensive and interesting 
series of British ores which he had collected with great labour 
and expense for exhibition in 1851, placed at the disposal of Dr. 
Percy the requisite funds for engaging the services of competent 
analysts (Messrs J. Spiller and A H Dick) who, under his 
direction and with subsequent pecuniary aid from himself and 
from Government funds, earned out a very cartful and complete 
examination of Lius senes, the results of which have been of 
great value, for purposes of reference, to tho^e actively interested 
in Lhc iron industry. It was, however, the first connection of 
Messrs Nicholson and D S Price and ol Mr E Rdey with 
two of the most important iron works of tins country, about a 
quarter of a ceitury ago (»,<?. at the time when the above investi¬ 
gation was commenced), that marked, I believe, the commence¬ 
ment of systematic endeavours to apply the results of anajytical 
research to the improvement and regulation of the quality of the 
products of our iron works 

It ib, perhaps, but natural that the primary object sought by 
applications of the knowledge of the analytical chemist should 
have been to eliminate or reduce the existing elements of uncer¬ 
tainty in obtaining the most abundant yield of pig-iron capable 
of conversion into railway-bar sufficiently good to meet the 
minimum standard of quality, and to reduce still further the cost 
of production of such bar-iron by utilising materials concerning 
the composition of which (richness in iron, &c ) the iron- 
smelter was completely in the dark. The information accumu¬ 
lated by the analyst respecting the composition of the ores, fuel 
and fluxes available at the works, and the composition of the 
pig-iron and slags or cinders, produced under varied conditions, 
in regard to materials employed, and to the proportion of ore, 
fuel, and flux used id the blast furnace, could not, however, exist 
long without exerting a marked beneficial influence upon the 
quality of iron produced, and generally upon Lhe iron industry of 
the country. 

Percy's invaluable work of reference on Metallurgy furnishes 
abundant evidence of the scientifically interesting, as well as 
practically useful, nature of the results obtained at that time by 
the chemists above named, and others, working under Dr. Percy, 
With respect both to the elaboration of important analytical pro¬ 
cesses (in which direction Mr. Riley has continued to the present 
day to do valuable work) and to the elucidation of the reactions 
occurring m the processes of reduction and refining of the 
metal. It is needless to dwell upon the Tact that the aid of the 
analyst has now Jong since become absolutely indispensable to 
the iron and steel manufacturer , but I may, perhaps be allowed 
briefly to refer to one or two recent illustrations of the indispens¬ 
able part which analytical research has played, and continues to 

f >Uy, in the extension of our knowledge of the chemical reactions 
nvoived in the production of cast and wrought iron and of steel, 
and of the influences which the chief associates of Iron in its 
mercantile forms exert upon its physical characters 

Among the many valuable communications made to that most 
important body, the Iron and Steel Institute of Great Britain, 
by men who combine great practical knowledge and experi¬ 
ence in Iron and steel manufacture with high attainments in 
mechanical science and such knowledge of chemical science as 
Insures a full appreciation of its value at their hands, one of the 
most Interesting and suggestive to the chemist is that on the 
separation of carbon, sulphur, silicon, and phosphorus in the 
refining and puddling furnace and in the Bessemer Converter, 
contributed to the Transactisns of the Instituted recent meeting, 
by Mr. Lowthlan Bell, whose valuable investigations in connec¬ 
tion With the iron industry are as interesting to the chemist as 


they are useful to the manufacturer, Mr Bell has brought 
together the results of an extensive senes of practical experi¬ 
ments on the treatment of different kinds of pig-iron of known 
composition, in the finery, the puddling furnace, and the Bes¬ 
semer Converter, and, by comparing the results of analytical 
investigation of the products of those experimental operations 
with each other and with those or the materials operated upon, 
he has ohtaiued valuable confirmation of the views already held 
by metallurgy chemists regarding the succession in which 
carbon, silicon, Bulphur, and phosphorus are attacked when 
pig-metal is submitted to the above purifying processes, and the 
extent to which those foreign associates of iron are abstracted or 
resist removal, by the more or less thorough application of those 
several modes of treatment, He hu also thrown new light on 
the reasons why the most difficultly-available impurity, phos¬ 
phorus, obstinately resists all attempts to effect even a slight 
diminution in its amount by application of the Bessemer treat¬ 
ment. The earnestness with which Mr. Bell wages war against 
this enemy of the iron-master in one of its most favourite haunts, 
the Cleveland District, not simply with the old British pluck, 
which acknowledges not defeat, but systematically, on scientific 
principles, calling to his aid all the resources which the con¬ 
tinual advances in applied mechanical and chemical research 
place within his reach, cannot fail to contribute importantly, if 
it does not of itself directly lead, to the complete subjection of 
this most untractable of the associates to which iron becomes 
linked in the blast-furnace. Indications have lately not been 
wanting that the existence of phosphorus in very notable pro¬ 
portion in iron may not of necessity be inimical to its conversion 
into steel of good quality, and It may be that this element, 
which is now turned to useful account to impart particular 
characteristics to the alloys of copper and tin, is even destined 
to play a distinctly useful port in connection with the production 
of steel possessed of particular characters valuable for some 
special purpose 

In the great development which Bteel manufacture has received 
within the last few years, one most prominent feature has been 
the production, with precision, upon a large scale, of steel of 
desired characteristics, in regard to hardness, < 5 cc , by first adding 
to fluid cast-iron of known composition the requisite proportion 
of a rich iron ore (with or without the addition of scrap iron).to 
affect a reduction of the carbon to the desired amount, cuncurrent 
with a refilling of the metal by the oxidising action of Lhc ore, 
and then giving to the resulting steel the desired special qualities 
by the addition of suitable proportions of iron compound of known 
composition, rich in manganese and carbon (Spiegeleisen and 
the similar product called ferro-manganese). The germ of this 
system of producing steel varieties of predetermined character¬ 
istics exists in crucible processes like that of Uchatius, which have 
been in more or less extensive use for many years past, but it is 
to such invaluable arrangements as are most prominently repre¬ 
sented by the Siemens-Martin Furnace—wherein several tons of 
metal may be fused and maintained at a very high temperature 
with a little liability to change from causes not under control, as 
if the operation were conducted in a crucible—that we are 
indebted for the very great expansion which the direct application 
of the analytical chemist's Labours to the development of the 
steel industry is now receiving. 

The production ofsteel upon the open hearth, to the elaboration 
of which Dr.C K. Siemens has so largely contributed since he first 
established the process at L land ore in 1868, has in fact, become 
assimilated in simplicity of character and precision of results to a 
laboratory operation, and may be justly regarded as a triumph of 
the successful application of chemical principles and of the power 
of guidance and control afforded by utilising analytical research, 
to the attainment of prescribed results upon a stupendous scale, 
with an accuracy approaching that which the experienced chemical 
operator secures in the laboratory upon a small scale, under 
conditions which he can completely control. The production of 
steel by a large number of small separate operations In pots has 
now become Bupplanted with great advantage by the Siemens- 
Martin system of working at soma of our largest establishments 
at Sheffield; this system has also secured a footing at highly 
renowned Continental works, which are formidable competitors 
with us in the manufacture of steel, ouch as those of Essen, 
Creusot, and Terre noire. It is specially Interesting to notice that, 
in the hands of those who, on the Continent at least equally with 
ourselves, have learned to combine the results of practical expe¬ 
rience with the teachings of chemical science, the facilities now 
existing for dealing in a single receptacle with large masses of 
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fluid steel have greatly facilitated the application of chemical 
means to tbe production of solid muses of considerable size, 
thereby reducing, if not altogether dispensing with the necessity 
for submitting large steel castings to cosily mechanical opera¬ 
tions with the object of closing up cavities caused by the escape 
of occluded gas as the liquid metal cools The success in this 
direction which appears to have attended the addition of silicon, 
In combination with iron and manganese, to the steel before 
casting in preventing tbe formation of so-called blow-holts y and 
in contributing at the same time to the production of the 
particular character of steel required, bids fair to be of special 
importance in connection with the application of steel to the 
production of projectiles for use against armour-plates, as 
affording ready and comparatively very economical means of 
ensuring the production of perfectly sound castings, or which 
in compactness of structure will, it is asserted, compete success¬ 
fully with carefully forged castings, and even with the magnificent 
material which Whitworth produces by submitting the fluid 
metal to powerful pressure. 

The part which silicon plays by its comparatively high suscep¬ 
tibility to oxidation, in promoting the production of sound steel 
castings is readily intelligible, but the functions of the manganese 
compounds which are an indispensable adjunct to the Bessemer 
process, and the application of which has become an integral 
part of steel manufacture, are still far from being thoroughly 
understood, and there is ample scope for chemical research, in 
co-operation with practical experiment, m the further study of 
the influence not only of manganese in the production, and upon 
the properties of steel, but also of elements such as titanium, 
tungsten, and boron, and of chromium, which exists, associated 
in considerable quantities with iron, in a very abundant 
Tasmanian ore, to which prominent attention has lately been 
directed The achievements of * the mechanical engineer have so 
facilitated the handling and perfected the means of production 
and the mechanical treatment of malleable iron and of steel, 
(hat the full advantage may now be reaped of any improvement 
of a chemical nature which may be effected in the production of 
those materials j and it must be a source of pnde Lo the chemist 
to observe with what success the teachings of his science are 
being applied by practical men of the present day in the con¬ 
struction of furnaces capable of withstanding the high tempe¬ 
ratures required for the production and working of iron and steel 
in large mosses, and 10 combining the perfect consumption and 
consequent great economy of fuel with the attainment of those 
high temperatures and with a thorough control over the character 
of the gaseous agents to which the fluid inctal is exposed in the 
furnace I need not quote the names of those men who have 
already rendered themselves prominent by their services in ihis 
particular direction, but may refer in special illustration of the 
results achieved by purely practical men to the success in apply¬ 
ing very simple furnace-arrangements to the attainment of the 
above Tetults which has recently attended the labours of Mr. 
'William Price, a principal foreman in the Royal Gun Factories 
at Woolwich. 

A few experiments made in the early days of the application 
of armouring to ships and forts appeared to demonstrate on the 
one hand that steel was quite incapable of competing with mal¬ 
leable iron of even very moderate quality as a material for armour- 
plates, and, on the other hand, that the penetrative power of pro¬ 
jectiles made of chilled iron upon the Palliser system could not be 
surpassed or even attained with any degree of certainty, by projectiles 
of steel produced at comparatively very great cost fiat some 
recent results obtained on the Continent, and especially in the 
course of tbe important experiments instituted by the Italian 
Government at Spezzia, have afforded decisive indications that 
steel, the application of which to the construction of ordnance 
has since that tune been very greatly extended, may now be 
looked to hopefully as capable of affording greater pro¬ 
tection against the enormops projectiles of the present day Lhan 
con be secured by proportionately large additions to the stu¬ 
pendous iron-armouring of the most modern ironclads, and also as 
applicable at a cost very moderate, when compared with that of 
tea years ago, to the production of projectiles of large dimensions 
superior in point of penetrative power and of uniformity in this 
respect to (hose of chilled iron, the difficulties in the production of 
which are very greatly increased by the formidable increase whiuh 
has lately been mode In their size. Psopilamg results have also qu ie 
recently been obtained at Shoeburyness with a new system of 
applying steel in conjunction with malleable iron, by which a 
perfect union of the two materials at one of their surfaces b 
ejected by the aid of heat 


The superiority of soft and very homogeneous steel over 
wrought iron of the best quality to regard to lightness, combined 
with strength and toughness, are leading to its very advantageous 
employment in the construction of a particular data of vessels 
for the navy , and the perfect confidence which can be placed in 
the uniformity in structure and strength of steel of such character 
as is produced by the Whitworth system of manufacture has 
greatly facilitated the production of air-chambers of small 
weight, but capable of being quite safely charged with sufficient 
air, under a pressure of 1,000 pounds on the square inch, to 
carry Lhe Whitehead torpedo through water to a distance of 
I,ooo yards m little more than a minute and a half 

Thus, the results of the recent development of steel industry, 
Lo which the labours of the chemist have not unimportantly 
contributed, give promise of erecting a great influence upon tbe 
resources of nations for defence and attack. Although the 
necessity for the continual expansion of such resources cannot 
but he deeply deplored, there can be no doubt that the 
problems which it presenls, and the special requirements to 
which it gives rise, must operate, and perhaps as importantly 
as the demands created by peaceful industries and commercial 
enterprise, in encouraging the metallurgist, the chemist, and 
the engineer to continue their combined work in following up 
lhe successes, to the achievement of which the results of scieu- 
tihc research have greatly, though indirectly, contributed 

If it were necessary to add to the illustrations which Mr. 
Perkin gave in his address last year of the practical fruitB of 
research in organs chemistry, I might be tempted to dilate 
upon Lhe important esults which have, especially during the Lost 
ten years, grown out of the discovery and study of the pro¬ 
ducts of the action of nitric acid upon cellulose and glycerint 
During the six years which have elapsed since I had the honour 
of bringing before the members of the British Association the 
chief points of scientific interest and practical importance 
presented by the history of those remarkable bodies, their 
application to technical and wAr purposes has been greatly 
developed. Nitro-glycerlne and gun-cotton may now be justly 
classed among the moat interesting examples of Lhe practical 
importance frequently attained by the results of chemical 
research, while the history of Lhe successive steps by which 
their safe manipulation and efficient application hare been 
developed affords more than one striking illustration of the 
achievements effected by combined physical and chemical re¬ 
search in the solution of problems of high scientific interest 
and practical importance, and in the vanquishment of difficulties 
so formidable as lor a time to appear fatal to the attainment of 
permanently practical success. 

It is Lo a careful study of the influence which the physical 
character of gundowder (its density, hardness, &c ) and its 
mechanical condition (i.e., form and size of the masses and 
condition of their surfaces!, exert upon the rapidity of its explo¬ 
sion under confinement, that we chiefly owe the very important 
advance which has been made of late years in controlling its 
explosive force ; in its applications as a propelling agent, and 
the consequent simple and effectual means whereby Lhe violence 
of action of the enormous charges now used in siege and ship- 
guns is effectually reduced to within their Limits of endurance 
without diminution of the total explosive force developed. But, 
concurrently with these important practical results, the applies- 
| tion of combined chemical and physical research to a very 
extended and comprehensive investigation of the action of fired 
gunpowder has furnished results which possess considerable 
interest from a purely scientific point of view, as in many re¬ 
spects modifying, m others supplementing, the conclusions based 
upon earlier experiments and theoretical considerations with 
respect to the nature and proportions of the products formed, 
the heat developed by the explosion, the tension of the pro¬ 
ducts of combustion with the conditions which regulate it both 
when tbe explosion is brought about in a close vessel and when 
it occurs in the bore of a gun The results of these physico¬ 
chemical researches have, moreover, already acquired practical 
importance in regard to the light they have thrown upon the 
influence exerted by variable conditions of a mechanical nature 
upon the action of and pressure developed by fired gunpowder'in 
the bore of a gun, and in demonstrating that modifications in the 
composition of gunpowder, not unimportant from an economical 
point of view in dealing with the very large charges now em¬ 
ployed, may importantly contribute to render the storing of the 
maximum of work in Ae projectile, when propelled from a gun, 
compatible with a subjection of the gun to comparatively very 
moderate and uniform strain#. 
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Other interesting illustrations of the intimate manner in which 
physical and chemical research are linked together, and of the 
important extent to which some of our moat illustrious workers in 
chemistry have contributed to demolish the semblance of a barrier 
which existed In past times between the two branches of science, are 
furnished and suggested by the recently published List of Grants 
of Money which the Government has made to scientific men, On 
the rea>mmendatlon of the Royal Society, from the fund which, 
for the first time last year, was added to the very modest sum 
previously accorded from national resources in support of re¬ 
search. The perusal of that list, representing as it does a most 
carefully considered selection by the highest representatives of 
science in the country, from a very large number of applications, 
affords important evidence, on the one hand, of the active pursuit 
of science in Great Britain, and, on the other, of the very wide 
range of subjects of interest and importance, the full investiga- 
tun of which demands the provision of adequate resources. That 
the necessity for such resources needs buc to be thoroughly made 
known to ensure their prevision, even from other than national 
sources, baa been demonstrated by the success which, in a com¬ 
paratively brief space of time, has attended the efforts of the 
Chemical Society to establish, upon the foundation patriotically 
laid by one of its original members. Dr. Longstafr, a special 
fund, to be administered by the Society for the advancement of 
chemical science An Inspection or the list of contributors to 
this special fund in aid of chemical research which, in about two 
years, has reached the sum of four thousand pounds, and from 
(he proceeds of which the first applications for grants have 
recently been met, is suggestive of two observations One is, 
Lhat the proportion and amount of contributions hitherto received 
are comparatively small from the boutgc whence the greatest 
support of such a fund may naturally be looked for, namely, from 
those who most directly benefit by the results of chemical research. 
It is to be hoped that there are many prominent representatives 
of the chemical and metallurgic industries in this country who 
still intend to give practical effect to their natural desire to 
aid in the advancement of chemical science, and to the appre¬ 
ciation which they can hardly fail to entertain of the usefulness 
of this fund On the other hand, it is a matter well meriting 
special notice that a very prominent section of the contributors to 
the fund is composed of some of the most ancient corporate 
bodies of the city of London Moat welcome evidence is thereby 
afforded of ihe readiness with which the City Companies are 
prepared to respond to appeals for the substantial support of 
measures well calculated to promote progress in Bcicnce. This 
evidence, and the combined action which they are even now con¬ 
templating for promoting the application of scientific research to 
the advancement of industry and commerce, by establishing an 
institution for technical education upon a scale worthy to serve 
u a monument of the true usefulneas of wealthy confederations, 
must be cordially hailed as very substantial proofs that these 
represent olives of our national wealth and commercial supremacy 
are entering upon a new sphere of activity which will more than 
restore their ancient prestige, by according them a new rank, 
more elevated than any which their civic importance could, in 
the past or future, confer upon them—a rank high among the 
chief promoters of our national enlightenment. 


SECTION C. 

GEOLOGY. 

OfeNino AbbjtKss uv the President, W. Pengelly, 
F.R.S., F.G.S. 

Whfn, as long ago as 1841, the British Association mode its 
only previous visit to Plymouth, some of us, now amongst its 
oldest members, thought ourselves too young to take any part in 
its proceedings. If the effects of that meeting are still traceable 
in this district, it will be admitted, of course, that the seed then 
sown was of excellent quality and that it fell on goOd soil. Be 
this as it may, the hope may be cherished that thirty-ax years 
will not again be allowed to elapse between two consecutive 
visits to the capilrl of the two south*western counties. 

One effect of this wide hiatus Is the loss of almost all the 
human links whose presence on this occasion would have plea¬ 
santly connected the present with the past. A glance at the 
lilts of Trustees and the General, Sectional, and Local officers 
In 1841 Will show that the presence of scarcely one of them can 
be hoped for on this occasion ; and there is but Utile probability 
that any of those who prepared Reports or Papers for the last 


Plymouth Meeting will have done so for that which is now 
assembled. 

Nor are these the only changes. In 1841 Section C embraced, 
as at the beginning, the geographers as well as the geologists; 
but ten years later the geographers were detached, whether to 
find room for themselves, or to make room for the students of un 
older geography, it is not necessary to inquire. 

Some years afterwards came an innovation which, until 
entering on the preparation of this address, 1 always regarded as 
a decided improvement The first Presidential Address lo this 
Section was delivered at Leeds in 1858 by the late Mr Hopkins, 
so well known to geologists for his able application of his great 
mathematical powers to sundry important problems in their 
science; and from that time to the present, with the exception 
of the Meetings of i860 and 1870 only, the President of this 
Section has delivered an address. 

None of the local geological papers read in 1841 appear to 
have attracted so much attention os those on Lithodomous Per¬ 
forations, Raised Benches, Submerged Forests, and Caverns (see 
Aihtmrum for 7th to 28th of August, 1841), and, as an cffuit 
to connect the present with the past, I have decided on taking 
up one of these threads, and devoting the remarks I hare now 
to offer to the History of Cavern-Exploration in Devonshire I 
am not unmindful that there were giants in those days ; and no 
one can deplore more than T do our loss of Buckland and De la 
Beche, amongst many others ; nor can I forget the enormous 
strides opinion {has made since 1841, when, in thiB Section, 
Dr. Buckland if contended that human remains had never been 
found under such circumstances as to prove their contemporaneous 
existence with the hytenas and bears of the caverns," and added 
Lhat 11 in Kent's Hole the Celuc knives . . were found in 

holes dug by art and which had disturbed the floor of the cave 
and the bones below it M {Athcnttum y 14th Aug. 1841, p 626). 
This scepticism, however, did the good service of inducing 
cavern explorers to conduct their researches with an accuracy 
which should place their results, whatever they might prove to 
be, amongst the undoubted additions lo human knowledge. 

The principal caverns in South Devon occur in the limestone 
districts of Plymouth, Yealmpton, Urixham, Torquay, Buck- 
fastleigh, and Chudleigh , but as those in the last two localities 
have yielded nothing of importance to the anthropologist or the 
palaeontologist, they will not be further noticed on this occasion. 
In dealing wiLh the others it seems most simple to follow mainly 
the order of chronology , that is to say, to commence with the 
cavern winch first caught scientific attention, and, having 
finished all that the time at my disposal will allow me to say 
about it, but not before, to proceed to the next, in the order thus 
defined , and so on through the senes, 

Oreston Caverns . —When Mr Whidbey engaged to superintend 
the construction of the Plymouth Breakwater, bir Joseph Banks, 
President of the Royal Society, requested him to examine nar¬ 
rowly anjr caverns he might meet with in the limestone-rock to 
be quarried at OreBton, near the mouth of the nver Plym, not 
more than two miles from the room in which we are assembled, 
and have the bones or any other fossil remains that were met 
with carefully preserved (see Phil Trans , 18(7, pp, 176—182). 
This request was cheerfully complied with, and Mr Wbidbey 
had the pleasure of discovering bone-caves in November, 1816, 
November, 1820, August and November, 1822, and of sending 
the remains found in them to the Royal Society. 

It is, perhaps, worthy of remark that, though cavern-re¬ 
searches received a great impulse from the dn»coveries in Kitk- 
dale, Yorkshire, and especially from Dr. Dockland's well-known 
and graphic descriptions of them, such researches had originated 
many years before. The request by Sir Joseph Banks was made 
at least as early as 1812 (see Trans . Devon. Assoc., pp. 252, 
253), and a paper on the Oreston discoveries was read to the 
Royal Society in February 1817, whereas the Kirkdale Cavern 
was not discovered until 1821. British cave-hunting appears to 
have been a science of Devonshire birth. 

The Oreston Caverns coon altractcd a considerable number of 
able observers ; they were visited in 1822 by Dr. Buckland and 
Mr. Warburton; and in a comparatively short time became the 
tbeme of a somewhat voluminous literature. Nothing of im¬ 
portance, however, seems to have been met with from 1822 
until 1858, when another cavern, containing a Urge number of 
bones, was broken into. Unfortunately, there was no one at 
hand to superintend the exhumation of the specimens j the work 
was left entirely to the common workmen, and was bully done , 
many of the re mains "we re dispersed beyond recovery; the 
matrix in which they were buried was never adequately examined; 
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and we are utterly Ignorant, and must for ever remain bo, u to 
whether they did or did not contain Indications of human 
existence. I visited the spot from time to time, and bought up 
everything to be met with ; bat other scientific work in another 
part of the county occupied me too closely to allow more than 
an occasional visit The greater part of the specimens 1 secured 
were lodged in the British Museum, where they seem to have 
been forgotten, whilst a few remain in my private collection 

Some difference of opinion haa existed respecting the character 
of the successive caverns, and much mystery has been imported 
into the question of the introduction of their contents. Mr. 
Whidbey, It is said, 11 saw no possibility of the cavern of 1816 
having had any external communication through the rock in 
which it was inclosed 11 (Phil. Trans,, 1817, pp. 176—182); but 
I)r Bucliland wtfs of opinion that they were all at first Assures 
open at the top, and 11 that the openings had been long Ailed up 
with rubbish, mud, stalactite, or fragments of rock cemented, as 
sometimes happens into a breccia as solid as the original rock, 
and overgrown with grass 1 ’ {Phil Vhins., 1822, pp. 171—240). 

The conclusion 1 arrived at, after studying so much of the 
roof of the cavern of 1858 as remained intact, was that Dr, 
Buckland’s opinion was lully borne out by the fads , that, in 
short, the OresLon Caverns were Fissure Caverns, not Tunnel 
Caverns. 

The cavern of 1858 was an almost vertical Assure, extending 
a length of about 90 feet from N N £. to S S W. It commenced 
at about 8 feet below the surface of the plateau, continued thence 
to the base of the cliff, but how much further was not known, 
and its ascertained height was about 52 feet It was 2 feet wide 
at top, whence it gradually widened to 10 feet at bottom. The 
roof, judging from that part which had not been destroyed, was 
a mass of limestone-breccia, made up of large angular fragments, 
cemented with carbonate of lime, and requiring to be blasted as 
much as oidinary limestone. The cavern was completely filled 
with deposits of various kinds. 

The uppermost 8 feet consisted of loose angular pieces of lime¬ 
stone, none of which exceeded 10 lb In weight, mixed with a 
comparatively small amount of such sand as is common in 
dolomitised limestone districts, but without a trace of stalagmite 
or foisd of any kind. The 32 feet next below were occupied 
with similar materials, with the addmon of a considerable quantity 
of tough, dark, unctuous clay, Between this mans and the outer 
wall of the cavern was a nearly vertical plate of stalagmite, 
usually about 2 feet thick, and containing, at by no means wide 
intervals, firmly cemented masses of breccia identical in composi¬ 
tion with the adjacent bed just mentioned. The bones the cavern 
yielded were all found wnhm these 32 feet , and were met with 
equally In the loose and the coherent breccia, as well as m the 
stalagmite. A somewhat considerable number of ellipsoidal 
balls of clay, from I’S to 2*5 inches in greatest diunder, 
occurred in the clay of this bone-bed, but not elsewhere bull 
lower was a mass of dark, tough, unctuous clay, containing a 
very few, small, angular stones, but otherwise perfectly homo¬ 
geneous, and known to be 12 feet deep, but how much more was 
undetermined. 

The osseous remains found at Oreston prior to 1858 have been 
described by Sir E. Home, Mr Clift, Dr Buckland, Prof. 
Owen, Mr Busk, and others. The animals represented were 
Ursus prisons, U spehrus, weasel (?), wolf, fox, cave hyarna, 
cave lion, Rhinoceros leptorhinus , JZqnus fossilu, E phndens, 
Annus fossihs, Bison mm 01 , Bos longtfrons , and, according to 
the laie Mr Bellamy, mammoth and hippopotamus (see Nat. Hist 
of S. Devon, 1839, p. 82) With regard to hlppotsmus, 1 can only 
say that I have never met with satisfactory evidence of its 
occurrence in Devonshire ; but the mammoth was certainly 
found at Oreston in 1858 ; and, unless I am greatly in error, 
remains of Rhinoceros tickorhinus were also met with there, and 
lodged by me in the British Museum It may be added Lhat the 
skull and other relics of a hog were exhumed on that dccaslon, 
and now belong to my collection. There was nothing to suggest 
that the cavern had been the home of the hyena : and whilst I 
fully accept Dr. Buckland's opinion that animals had fallen into 
the open fissures and there perished, and that the remains had 
subsequently been washed thence Into the lover vaultings ( n Reliq. 
Dil., 11 2nd. ed. v 1834, p, 76), I venture to add that some of the 
animals may have retired thither to die ; a few may have been 
dragged or pursued there by beast? pi prey ; whilst rains, iutli 
as are not quite unknown in Devonshire in the present day, 
probably washed In some of the bones of such as died, near at 
hand on the adjacent plateau. Nothing appears ,to Have been 
net with suggesltve of human visits. 


Rent's Hole .—About a mile due east from Torquay harbour 
and half a mile north from Torbay there U a small wooded 
limestone hill, the eastern side of which is, for the uppermost 
30 feet, a vertical cliff, having at its base, and 54 feet apart, two 
apertures leading into one and the same vsst cavity in the interior 
of the hill, and known as Kent’s Hole or Cavern. These open¬ 
ings are about 200 feet above mean sea-level, an I from them the 
hill slopes rapidly to the valley at its foot, at a level of from 60 
to 70 leet below. 

There seems to be neither record nor tradition of the discovery 
of the cavern. Richardson, in the 8th edition of 11 A Tour 
through the Island of Great Britain,” published in 1778, speaks 
of it as 11 perhaps the greatest natural curiosity ” in the county ; 
its name occurs on a map dated 1769, it is mentioned m a lease 
1659 ; visitors cut their names and dates on the stalagmite from 
1571 down to the present century; judging from numerous 
objects found on the floor, it was visaed Dy man through 
mediaeval back to pre-Roman times , and, unless the facts 
exhumed by explorers have been misinterpreted, it was a human 
home dnnng the era of the mammoth and his contemporaries, 

In 1824 Mr. Northmore, of Cleve, near Exe'er, was led to 
make a few diggings in the cavern, and was the fir* to find 
fossil bones there He was soon followed by Mr (now Sir) 
W C. Trevelyan, who not only found bones, but had a plate of 
them engraved. In 1825, the Rev. J. Machinery, an Irish 
Roman Catholic priest residing in the family of Mr. Cary, of 
Tor Abbey, Torquay, first viiited the cavern, when he, too, 
found teeth and bones, of which he published a plate Soon 
after, he made another visit, accompanied by Dr Buckland, 
when he had the good fortune to discover a flint implement, the 
first instance, he tells us, of such a relic being noticed in any 
cavern (see Trans Devon Assoc., Hi, p 441). Before the doBe 
of 1825, he commenced a senes of more or less systematic 
diggings, and continued them uniil, and perhaps after, the 
summer of 1S29 (ibid 9 p. 295) Preparations appear to have 
been made to publish the results of nis labours ; a prospectus 
was issued, numerous plates were lithographed, it was generally 
believed that the MS was almost ready, and the only thing 
needed was a list of subscribers sufficient to justify publication, 
when, alas I on February 18, 1841, before the printer had re¬ 
ceived any "copy,” before even the world of science had 
accepted his anthropological discoveries, before the value of his 
labours was known to more than a very few, Mr. MacEnerydied 
at Torquay 

After his decease his MS could not be discovered, and Its loss 
was duly deplored. Nevertheless, it was found afier several 
years, and, having undergone varieties of fortune, became the 
property of Mr. Vivian, of Torquay, who, having published 
portions of it In 1859, presented it in 1867 to the Torquay 
Natural History Society, whnse property it still reroams, In 
1869 I had the pleasure of printing the whole, in the Transac¬ 
tions of the Devonshire Association. 

Whilst Mr. MacEnery was conducting his researches, a few 
Independent diggings, on a lew exfensive scale, were taken by 
other gentlemen The principal of these was Mr. Godwin- 
Austen, the well-known geologist, whose papers folly bore out 
all that MacEnery had stated (See 7 r(im, Geol Sac Loud., 
2nd senes, vL, p 446) In 1846 a sub-committee of the Torquay 
Natural History Society undertook the careful exploration of 
very a mall parts of the cavern, and their Report was entirely 
confiimatory or the statements of their predecessors—that un¬ 
doubted flint implement a did occur, muted with the remains of 
extmet mammals, in the cave-earth, beneath a thick floor of 
stalagmite The sceptical poti 10a of the authorities in geo¬ 
logical science renamed unaffected, however, until 1B5S, when 
the discovery and systematic exploration of a comparatively 
small virgin cavern on Windmill Hill| at Bnxham, led to a 
sudden and complete revolution ; for it was seen that whatever 
were the facts eUewhenv there had undoubtedly been found at 
Bnxham flint implements commingled with remains of the 
mammoth and his companions, and in such a way as to render 
it impossible to doubt inat man occupied Devonshire before the 
extinction of the cave mammals. 

Under the feeling lhat the statement! made by MacEnery and 
his followers respecting Kent's Hole were perhaps, a ter all, 
to be accepted as venues, the British Association, in 1H64, 
appointed a committee to make a complete, systematic, and 
accurate exploration of the cavern. In which It was known that 
very extensive portions remained entirely intact This committee 
commenced its Labours on March 28, 1865 ; it has been re¬ 
appointed, year after year, with sufficient grants of money, up to 
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the present time , the work has gone on continuously throughout 
the entire thirteen years ; and the result has been, not only a 
complete confirmation of Mr MacEncry’s statements, but the 
discovery of far older deposits than he suspected-—deposits 
implying great changes of, at least, local geographical conditions , 
changes in the fauna of the district, and yielding evidence of 
men more ancient and far ruder than even those who made the 
oldest flint tools found in Kent's Hole prior to the appointment 
of the committee. 

The cavern consists of a senes of chambers and passages, 
which resolve themselves into two main divisions, extending from 
nearly north to south in parallel line', but naasing into each other 
near their extremities, and throwing off branches, occasionally 
of considerable size 

The successive deposits, in descending order, were — 

1st, or uppermost Fragments and blocks of limestone from 
nn ounce to upwards of 100 tons weight each, which had fallen 
from the roof from time to time, and were, in some instances, 
cemented with carbonate of lime 

2nd. Beneath and between these blocks lay a dark-coloured 
mud or mould, consisting largely of decayed leaves and other 
vegetable matter. It was from 3 to 12 inches thick, and known 
as the black mould. This occupied the entire eastern division, 
with the exception of a small chamber in its south-western end 
only, but was not found in the other, the remoter, parts of the 
cavern. 

3rd. Under this was a stalagmitic floor, commonly of 
granular texture, and frequently laminated, from lets limn an 
lnc-h to fully five feet in thickness, and termed the granulm 
stalagmite. 

4th An almost black layer, about four inches thick, composed 
mainly of small fragments of charred wood, and distinguished as 
the black band, occupied an area of about 100 square feet, 
immediately under the granular stalagmite, and, at the nearest 
point, not more Lhan thirty-two feet from one of the entrances to 
the cavern Nothing of the kmd has occurred elsewhere 

5th Immediately under the granular stalagmite and the 
black band lay a light red clay, containing usually about 50 per 
cent of small angular fragments of limestone, and somewluL 
numerous blocks of the same rock as large aa those lying on the 
black mould In tins deposit, known aa the iavt-earth, many 
of ihe stones and bones were, at all depths, invested with thin 
stalagmitic films. The cave-earth was of unknown depth near 
the entranced, where its base had never been reached , but in the 
remoter parts of the cavern it did not usually exceed a foot, and 
in a few localmtea it “thinned out " entirely 

6th Beneath ihe cave-earth there was usually found a floor of 
stalagmite having a crystalline texture, and termed on that 
accuunt the crystalline stalagmite, It was commonly thicker 
than the granular floor, and in one instance but little short, of 
12 feet 

7th. Below the whole occurred, so far as is at present known, 
the oldest of the cavern deposits It was composed of sub- 
angular and rounded pieces of dark-red grit, embedded in a 
sandy paste of ihe same colour Small angular fragments of 
limestone, and investing films of stalagmite, both prevalent In 
the rave-earth, were extremely rare. Large blocks of lime¬ 
stone were occasionally met with ; and the deposit, to which Lhc 
name of breccia were given, was of a depth exceeding that to 
which the exploration has yet been carried. 

Except in a very few small branches, the bottom of the cavern 
has nowhere been reached. In the cases in which there was no 
cave-earth, the granular stalagmite rested immediately on the 
crystalline , and where the crystalline stalagmite was not pre¬ 
sent the cave-earth and breccia were in direct contact Large 
isolated masses of the crystalline stalagmite, as well as concreted 
lumps of the breccia, were occasionally met with m the cave earth, 
thus showing that the older deposits had, In portions of the 
cavern, been partially broken up, dislodged, and re-deposited 
No instance was met with of the incorporation in a lower bed 
of fragments derived from an upper one. In short, wherever all 
the deposits were found in one and the same vertical section, the 
order of superposition was clear and invariable, and elsewhere 
the succession, though delective, was never transgressed. 

Excepting the overlying blocks of limestone, of course, all the 
deposits contained remains of animals, which, however, were not 
abundant in the stalagmites 

The black mould, the uppermost bed* yielded teeth and bones 
of nan, dog, fox, badger, brown bear, Bos longifrons B roe¬ 
deer, sheep, goat, pig, hare, rabbit, and seal—specie* still 
existing, and almost all of Ihem in Devonshire. This has been 


called the Ovuu bed, the remains of sheep being restricted lo it. 
In it were also found numerous flint flakes and 11 strike-lights," 
stone spindle-whorls, fragments of curvilineal pieces of slate, 
amber beads, bone tools, including awls, chisels, and combs; 
bronze articles, such as rings, a fibula, a spoon, a spear-head, 
a socketed celt, and a pin , pieces of smelted copper, and a 
great number and variety of potsherds, including fragments of 
Samian ware. 

The granular stalagmite, black band, and cave-earth, taken 
together as belonging to one and ihe same biological period, 
may be termed the Jfyanine beds, the cave hyxna being their 
most prevalent species, and found m them alone. So far as 
they have been identified, the remains belong to the cave 
hyfflna, Br/uus caballus , Rhinoceros tichorhtnus, gigantic Irish 
deer, Bos primigcmus , Bison prise us, red deer, mammoth, 
badger, cave bear, grizzly bear, brown bear, cave lion, 
wol£ fox, reindeer, beaver, glutton, Mackatrodus latidcns , 
and man—the last being a part of a jaw with teeth, in the 
granular stalagmite. In Lhe same beds were found unpoluhed 
ovate and lanceolate implements made from flakes , not nodules, 
of flint and chert ; flint flakes, chips, and n cores , ” " whet¬ 
stones," a 11 hammer stone," “dead” shells of Petten, bits of 
charcoal, and bone tools, including a needle or bodkin having a 
well-formed eye, a pin, an awl, three harpoons, and a perforated 
tooih of badger Tile artificial objects, of both bone and 
stone, were found at all depths in each of the hyaemne beds, 
but were much more numerous below the stalagmite than 
m it 

The relics found in the crystalline stalagmite and the 
breccia, in some places extremely abundant, were almost 
exclusively those of bear, the only exceptions being a very few 
remains of cave lion and fox. lienee these have been termed 
the l/rsm} beds It will be remembered that teeth and bones 
of bear were also met with in both the hyxmne and the ovine 
beds , and it should be understood that Lhis biological classifica¬ 
tion is intended Lo apply to KenL’s Cavern only. The urblne 
deposits, or rather the breccia, the lowest of them, also yielded 
evidences of liuman existence , but they were exclusively tools 
made from nodules, not Jlakes, of flint and chert. 

Andy's. Cove Cavern —About three furlongs from Kent’s Hole 
towards N,N E, near the top of the lofty cliff forming the 
northern boundary uf the beautiful Ansty’s Cove, Torquay, there 
is a cavern wheic, simultaneously with those in Kent’s Cavern, 
Mr MacEnery conducted some researches, of which he has left 
a brief account (sec frans Devon Assoc , vi., pp, 61-69) I have 
visited it several times, but it seems to be frequently kept under 
lock and key, as a tool and powder-home, by the workmen in a 
neighbouring quarry It is a simple gallery, and, according to Mr 
MacEnery, 63 feet long, from 3 to 9 feet high, and from 3 to 6 
feet broad. Beneath some angular stones he found a stalagmitic 
Toor 14 inches thick, and in the deposit below remains of deer, 
horse, bear, fox, hyxna (?), coprolites, a few marine and land 
shells, one while flint tool with fragments of others, a Roman 
coin, and potsherds. 

In a letter to Sir W. C. Trevelyan, dated 16th December, 
1825, Dr. BuLkland states that Mr. MacEnery had found in this 
cave "bones of all sorts of beasts, and also flint knives and 
Roman coins ; in short, an open-mouthed cave, which has been 
inhabited by animals of all kinds, quadruped and biped, in all 
successive generations, and who have all deposited their exuvue 
one upon another" (1 bid f p, 69). 

Yialm-Brxdgc Cavern. —About the year 1832 the workmen 
broke into a bone-cavern in Yealm-Bndge Quarry, aboutone mile 
from the village of Yealmpton, and eight miles E S.E from 
Plymouth , ana through their operations it was so nearly destroyed 
that but a small arm of it remained in 1835, when it was visited 
by Mr J. C. Bellamy, who at once wrote an account of it, from 
which it appears that, so far as he could learn, the cavern was 
about 30 feet below the original limestone surface, and was 
filled to from I foot to 6 feet of the roof (see " Nat. Hist. 
S. Devon 1839, pp. 86-105), In the same year, but sub¬ 
sequently, it was examined by Capt, (afterwards Col.) Mudge, 
who states that there were oiginally three openings into the 
cave, each about 12 feet above the river Yealm ; that the 
deposits were, in descending order :— 

1. Loam with bones and stones ... .3*5 feet 

2. Suit whitish day.2*5 ,, 

3 - Sand.60 „ 

4. Red day . . *. . i'S n 

5. Argillaceous sand.6 to is o „ 
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and that, where thiy did not reach the roof, the deposits were 
covered with stalagmite. 

On the authority of Mr. Clift and Prof. Owen, Cnpt. 
Mudge mentions relics of elephant, rhinoceros, horse, ox, sheep, 
hyena, dog, wolf, fox, bear, nare, and water-vole. The bones, 
and especially the teeth, of the hysna exceeded in number those 
of all the other animals, though remains of horse and ox were 
very abundant. Mr Bellamy, whilst also mentioning all the 
foregoing forma, with the exception of dog only, adds aeer, pig, 
glutton, weasel, and mouse. He also speaks of the abundance 
or bones and teeth of hyena, but seems to regard the fox as 
being almost as fully represented , and next in order he place b 
horse, deer, sheep, and rabbit or bare \ whilst the relics 
of elephant, wolf, bear, pig, and glutton are spoken of as very 
rare. The bones, he says, were found in the uppermost bed 
only. They were frequently mere fragments and splinters, some 
being undoubtedly gnawed, and all had become very adherent 
through loss of their animal matter. Those of cylindrical form 
were without their extremities; there wu no approach to 
anatomical juxtaposition , and the remains belonged to indi¬ 
viduals of ail ages. Reliquiae of carnivorous animals greatly 
exceeded those of the herbivore, and teeth were very abundant. 
Coprolites occurred at some deplh below the stalagmite, in the 
upper bed, which also contained granitic and trappean pebbles, 
and lumps of breccia made up of fragments of rock, bones, 
pebbles, and stalagmite. The bones found prior to 18J5 had been 
removed as rubbish, and some good specimens were recovered 
from materials employed in making a pathway. Nothing 
indicating Lhe presence of man appears to have been found. 

The Ash-Hole ,— On the southern shore of Torbay, midway 
between the Town of Bnxham and Berry Head, and about half 
a mile from each, there is a cavern known as the Ash-Hole It 
was partially explored, probably about, or soon after, Lhe time 
Mr. MacEnery was engaged in Kent's Hole, by the late Rev. 
1 L F Lyte, who, unfortunately, does not appear to have left 
any account of the results The earliest mennon of Lhis cavern 

I have been able to find is a very brief one in Bellamy's 

II Natural History of South Devon," published in 1839 (p 14). 
During the Plymouth Meeting in 1841, Mr. George Bartlett, a 
native of Bnxham, who assisted Mr. Lyte, described to this 
SectLon the objects of interest the Ash-Hole hod yielded (see 
Report Brit Assoc, 1851, Trans Sections, p. 6i). So far as 
was then known the cave was thirty yards long and six yards 
bioad Below a recent accumulation, four feet deep, of loam 
and earth, with land and marine shells, bones of the domestic 
fowl and of man, pottery, and various implements, lay a true 
cave-earth, abounding in the remains of elephant. Prof Owen, 
who identified, from this lower bed, relics of badger, polecat, 
stoat, water-vole, rabbit, and reindeer, remarks, that for the 
firsL good evidence of the reindeer In this island he had been 
indebted to Mr Bartlett, who stated that the remains were 
found in thia cavern (Bee “ Bnt. Foss. Mam.” 1846, pp 109-110, 
113-114, Ii6, 204, 212, 479-480) I have made numerous 
visits 10 the spot, which, when Mr Lyte began his diggings, 
must have been a shaft-like fissure, accessible from the top only 
A lateral opening, however, has been (juamed into it; there is 
a narrow tunnel extending westward, in which the deposit is 
covered with a thick sheet of stalagmite, and where one is 
tempted to believe that a few weeks’ labour might be well 
invested. 

Bnxham Cavern —Early in 1858 an unsuspected cavern was 
broken into by quarrymen at the north-western angle of Wind¬ 
mill Hill at Brlxbam, at a point seventy-five feet above the 
surface of the street, almost vertically below, and 100 feet above 
mean tide. On being found to contain bones, a lease in it was 
secured lor the Geological Society of London, who appointed 
a committee of their members to undertake its exploration ; 
funds were voted by the Royal Society, and supplemented by 
private subscription!; the conduct of lhe investigation was 
intrusted to Mr. Prestwich and myself; and the work, under 
my superintendence, as the only resident member of the 
committee, was begun in July, 1858, and completed at mid¬ 
summer, 1859 

The cavern, comprised within a space of 135 feet from north 
to south, and 100 from east to west, consisted of a senes of 
tunnel galleries from six to eight feet In greatest width, sod ten 
to fourteen feet in height) with tyo small chambers and five 
external entrances. y 

The deposits, m descending order, were 

or uppermost A floor of stalagmite, from a few Inchfe 


to a foot thick, and continuous over very considerable areas, but 
not throughout the entire cavern. 

2nd, A mass of small angular fragments of limestone, 
cemented into a firm concrete with carbonate of lime, com¬ 
menced at the principal entrance, which it completely filled, 
and whence it extended thirty-four feet only It was termed 
the first bed 

3rd. A layer or blackish matter, about twelve long, and 
nowhere more than a foot thick, occurred immediately beneath 
the first bed, and was designated the second bed. 

4th A red, tenacious, clayey loam, containing a large number 
of angular and subaDgular fragments of limestone, varying from 
very small bits to blocks a ton in weight, made up the third 
bed Pebbles of trap, quartz, and limestone were somewhat 
prevalent, whilst nodules of brown hematite of iron and blocks 
of stalagmite were occasionally met with In it The usual 
depth of the bed was from two to four feet, but this was 
exceeded by four or five feet m two localities 

5th. The third bed lay immediately on an accumulation of 
pebbles of quartz, greenstone, grit, and limestone, mixed with 
small fragments of shale. The depth of this, known as the 
fourth or gravel bed, was undetermined ; Tor, excepting a few 
feet only, the limestone bottom was nowhere reached There 
is abundant evidence that this bed, os well as a stalagmitic 
floor which had covered it, had been partially broken up and 
dislodged before lhe introduction of the third bed 

Organic remains were found in the stalagmitic floor and in 
each of the beds beneath it, with the exception of the second 
only , but as ninety-five per cent of the whole senes occurred 
in the third, this was not unfrequently termed the bone bed 
The mammals represented in the stalagmite were bear, 
reindeer, Rhinoceros tuhorhums, mammoth, and cave lion. 

The first bed yielded bear and fox only. 

In the third bed were found relic 1 ! of mammoth, Rhinoceros 
tichorhinus, horse, Bosprtmigemus, It lonifrfrons, red deer, rein¬ 
deer, roebuck, cave lion, cave Ilyina, cave bear, grizzly bear, 
brown bear, fox, hare, rabbit, Ixi^omys spehvns, water-vole, 
shrew, polecat, and weasel 

The only remains met with in the fourth bed were those of 
bear, horse, ox, and mammoth. 

The human industrial remains exhumed in the cavern were 
flint implements and a hammer-stone, and occurred in the third 
and fourth beds only. The pieces of flint met with were thirty- 
six in number Of these fifteen are held to show evidence of 
having been artificially worked, in nine the workmanship is 
rude or doubtful, four have been mislaid, and the remainder 
are believed not to have been worked at all (see Phil . Trans , 
vol 163, 187j p pp 561, 562) Of the undoubted tools, eleven 
were found in the third and four in the fourth bed Two of 
those yielded by the third bed, found forty leet apart, in two 
distinct but adjacent galleries, and one a month before the 
other, proved to be parts of one and same nodule- tool; and I 
have little or no doubt that it had been washed out of the 
fourth bed and redeposited in the third. 

The hammer-stone was a quartzite pebble, found in the upper 
portion of the fourth bed, and bore distinct marks of the use 
to which it was applied 

Speaking of the discovery of the tools just mentioned, Mr 
Prestwich said in 1859 — 11 It was not until I had myself 
witnessed the conditions under which flint implements had been 
found at Brlxham, that I became fully impressed with the 
validity of the doubts thrown upon the previously prevailing 
opinions with respect to such remains in caves” (Phil. Trans , 
i860, p 280) ; and according to bir C. Lyell, writing in 1863 ; 
— u A sudden change of opinion was brought about in England 
respecting the probable co-existence, at a former period, of man 
ana many extinct mammalia, in consequence of the results 
obtained from the careful exploration of a cave at Bnxham, 
The new views very generally adopted by English 
geologists had no small influence on the subsequent progress of 
opinion in France ” (“ Antiquity of Man," pp. 96, 97). 

Bench Cavern. —Early in 1861 information was brought me 
that an ossiferous eave had just been discovered at Bnxham) 
and, on visiting the spot, I found that, of the limestone quarries 
worked from time to .lime in the northern slope of Furzehafn 
Hill, one known as Bench Quany, about half a mile due north 
of Windmill Hill Cavern, and almost overhanging Torbay, had 
been abandoned iq 18391 and that work had been recently 
resumed in 1L If appeared that in 1839 the workmen had laid 
bare the greater pan of vertical dyke, composed of red clayey 
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loam, and angular pieces of limestone, forming a coherent wall- 
like mass, 27 feet high, 1a feet long, 2 feet in greatest thickness, 
and at its base 123 feet above sea-level In tfaeTace of it lay seve¬ 
ral fine relics of the ordinary cave mammals, including an entire 
left lower jaw of Ifyana spelaa replete with teeth, but which 
had nevertheless failed to arrest the attention of the incurious 
workmen who exposed lr, or of any one else. 

Soon after the resumption of the work In 1861, the remnant 
of the outer wall of the fissure was removed, and caused tbe fall 
of an incoherent part of the dyke, which it bad previously sup- 

S orted. Amongst the dibns the workmen collected some 

undreds of specimens of skulls, jaws, teeth, vertebra, portions 
of antlers, and bones, but no indications of man Mr. Wolston, 
the proprietor, sent some of the choicest specimens to the 
British Museum, and submitted the remainder to Mr. Ayshford 
Sanford, F.G.S., from whom I learn that the principal portion 
of them are relics of the cave hyaena, horn the unborn whelp 
to very aged animals With them, however, were remains 
of bear, reindeer, ox, hare, Aivicolo rattic eps, A, agrestis, wolf, 
fox, and part of a single maxillary with teem not distinguishable 
from those of Cams isahs. To this list I may add rhinoceros, 
of which Mr. Wolfiton showed me at least one bone. 

From the foregoing undesirably, but unavoidably, brief 
descriptions, it will be seen that the Devonshire cavemB, to 
which attention has been now directed, belong to two classes, 
—those of Orcston, the Ash-Hole, and Bench being Fissure 
Caves , whilst those of Yealm Bridge, Windmill Hill at 
llnxham, Kent’s Hole, and Ansty’s Cove are Tunnel Caves. 

Windmill Hill and Kent's Hole Caverns have alone been 
satisfactorily explored ; and besides them none have yielded 
evidence of the, contemporaneity of man with the extinct cave 
mammals. 

Ores ton is distinguished as the only known British cavern 
which has yielded remains of Rhinoceros leptorhinus [Quart. 
Journ . Geol. Soc , xxxvi. p., 456). 

Yealm Bridge Cavern, if we may accept Mr. Bellamy’s 
identification in 1835, was the first in this country In which 
relics of glutton were found [South Devon Monthly Museum, 
vi., pp. 218-223 , see also “Nat. Hist S.JDevon," 1839, p. 89). 
The same species was found in the caves of Somerset and 
Glamorgan in 1865 [Pleist Mam , Pal Soc , pp. xxi. xxu.), in 
Kent's Hole in 1869 [Red Bnt , Assoc , 1869, p. 207), and near 
Bias Heaton, in North Wales, in 1870 [Quart. Journ GeoL Soc., 
xxvii., d. 407). 

Kents Hole is the only known British cave which has 
afforded remains of beaver, [Rep Bnt. Assoc , 1869, p. 208), 
and up to the present year tbe only one in which the remains of 
Machairodus latidens had been met with, Indeed Mr. Mac- 
Enery's statement, that he found in 1826 five canines aud one 
inaBor of this species in the famous Torquay Cavern was held 
by many poison tologuts to be so very remarkable as, at least, 
to approach the incredible, until the Committee now engaged in 
the exploration exhumed, m 1872, an incisor of the same 
species, and thereby confirmed the announcement made by 
their distinguished predecessor nearly half a century before [Rep. 
Bnt. Assoc,, 1872, p. 46). In April last (1877) the Rev. J, M. 
Mello was able to inform the Geological Society of London 
that Derbyshire had shared with Devon the honour of having 
been a homo of Machairodus latidens , he having found its 
canine tooth in Robin Hood Cave in that county, and that 
there, as in Kent’s Hole it was commingled with remains of the 
cave hyaena And his contemporaries [Ads. Proc , Geol. Soc.,|No. 
334 * PP 1 3 , 4 )- 

The Ash Hole, as we have already seen, afforded the first 
good evidence of a British reindeer. 

In looking at the published reports on the two famous Torbay 
caverns it will be found that they have certain points of resem¬ 
blance as well as some of dissimilarity:— 

isL The lowest known bed in each is composed of materials 
which, whilst they differ in the two coses, agree in being such as 
may have been funushed by the districts adjacent to the cavern-hills 
respectively, but not by the hills themselves, and must have been 
deposited prior to the existing local geographical conditions. In 
each, this bed contained Amt implements and relics of bear, but 
in neither of them those of hymna. In short, the fourth bed 
of Windmill Hill Cavern, Brixham, and the breccia of Kent's 
Hole, Torquay, are coeval, and belong to what I have called the 
Urnne pestod of the latter. 


and. The beds just mentioned were In each cavern sealed 
with a sheet of stalagmite, which waa partially broken up, and 
considerable portions of the subjacent beds were dislodged 
before the introduction of the beds next deposited. 

3rd. The great bone bed, both at Brixham and Torquay, 
consisted of red clayey loam, with a large percentage of angular 
fragments of limestone j and contained flake Implements of flint 
ana chert, inosculating with remains of mammoth, the tichorhme 
rhinoceros, and hysni. Iu fine, the cave-earth of Kent's Hole 
and the third bed of Brixham Cavern correspond In their 
materials, in their osseous contents, aud in their flint tools. 
They both belong to what I have named the Hytemne period of 
the Torquay Cave. 

But, as already stated,] there are points in which the two 
caverns differ: — 

1st. Whilst Kent’s Hole was the home of man, as well as of 
the contemporavy hyena during the absences of the human 
occupant, there is no reason to suppose that either man or any 
of the lower animals ever did more than make occasional visits 
to Brixham Cive. The Utter contained no flint chips, no bone 
tools, no utilised Pecten- shells, no bits of charcoal, and no 
coprolitcs of hycena, all of which occurred in the cave-earth of 
Kent’s Hole. 

2nd. In the Torquay Cave relics of hyaena were much 
more abundant in the cave-earth than those of any other species. 
Taking the teeth alone, of which vast numbers were found, 
those of the hyrena amounted to about 30 per ttnt. of the 
entire series, notwithstanding the fact that, compared with most 
of the cave-mammals, his jaws, when furnished completely, 
possess but few teeth. At Brixham, on the other hand, his 
relics of all kinds amounted to no more than 8 5 per cent, of all 
the osseous remains, whilst those of the bear rose to 53 per 
cent. 

3rd. The entrances of Brixham Cavern were completely Ailed 
up and its history suspended not later than the end of the 
Paleolithic era. Nothing occurred within it from the days when 
Devonshire was occupied by the cave and grizzly bears, reindeer, 
rhinoceros, cave lion, mammoth, and man, whose best tools were 
unpolished flints, until the quarrymen broke into it early in A D. 
1858. Kent’s Cavern, on tne contrary seems to have never been 
closed, never unvisited by man, from the earliest Palo:olithic,tlmes 
to our own, with the possible exception of the Neolithic era, 
of which it cannot be said to have yielded any certain evidence; 

Though my “ History of Cavern Exploration in Devonshire 
is now completed, so far as the time at my disposal will allow, 
and so far os the materials are at present ripe Jor the historian, 
I venture to ask your further indulgence for a few brief moments 
whilst passing from the region of fact to that of inference. 

That the Kent’s Hole men of the Hyxnlne period—to say 
nothing at present of their predecessors of the Breccia—belonged 
to the Pleistocene.times of the biologist, is seen m the fact that they 
were contemporary with mammals peculiar to and characteristic 
of those times. This contemporaneity proves them to have 
belonged to the Palceohthic era of Britain and Western Europe 
generally, as defined by the archeologist; and this is fully 
confirmed by their unpolished tools of flint and chert. That they 
were prior to the deposition of even the oldest part of the peat 
bogs of Denmark, with their successive layers of beech, 
pedunculated oak, sessile oak, and Scotch fir, we learn from the 
facts that even the lowest zone of the bogs has yielded no bones 
of mammals but those of recent species, and no tools but those of 
Neolithic type; whilst even the granular stalagmite, the upper¬ 
most of the HyEEmne beds in Kent’s Hole, has afforded relics 
of mammoth, Rhinoceros tichorhmus , cave bear, and cave 
hyena. 

That the men of the Cave Breccia, or Ursine period, to whom 
we now turn, were of still higher antiquity, is obvious from the 
geological position of their Industrial remains. That the two 
races of Troglodytes were separated by a wide Interval of time 
we learn from the sheet of crystalline stalagmite, sometimes 
12 feet thick, laid down after the deposition of the breccia had 
ceased, and before the introduction of the cave-earth had begun, 
as well as from the entire change in the materials composing tbe 
two deposits. But, perhaps, the fact which most emphatically 
indicates the chronological value of thia interval is the difference 
in the faunas, In the cave-earth, as already stated, the remains 
of the hyena greatly exceed in number those of any other 
m a mm a l j and It may be added that he la also disclosed by 
almost evoy relic of Ms contemporaries—their iaws have. 
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through his agency, lost their condyles ud lower borders, their 
bones are fractured after a fashion known by experiment to be 
his; and the splinters into which they are broken are deeply 
scored with his teeth-marks. His presence is also attested by 
the abundance of hia droppings in every branch of the cavern 
In short, Kent's Hole was one of his homes ; he dragged thither, 

E iocemeal, such animals as he found dead near it; and the well- 
nown habits of his representatives of our day hare led us to 
expect all this from him. When, however, we turn to the 
breccia, a very different spectacle awaits us. We meet with no 
trace whatever of his presence, not a single relic of bis skeleton, 
not a bone on which he has operated, not a coprolite to mark as 
much as a visit, Can it be doubted that had he then occupied 
our country he would have taken up his abode in our cavern? 
Need we hesitate to regard this entire absence of all traces of so 
decided a cave-dweller as a proof that he had not yet mode his 
advent in Britain ? Are we not compelled to believe that man 
formed part of the Devonshire fauna long before the hyaena did ? 
Is there any method of escaping the conclusion that between the 
era of the Breccia and that of the Cave-earth it was possible for 
the hyaena to reach Britain?—in other words, that the last con¬ 
tinental state of our country occurred during that interval? I 
confess that, in the present state of the evidence, I see no escape , 
and that the conclusion thus forced on me compels me to believe 
also that the earliest men of Kent’s Hole were interglacial^ if 
not preglacial. 


KENT S CAVERN. 


The following table will serve to show at one view the co¬ 
ordinations ana theoretical conclusions to which the facts of 
Kent's Cavern have led me, as stated briefly In the foregoing 
remarks. The table, it will be seen, consists of two divisions, 
separated with double vertical lmrs. The first, or left hand, 
division contains three columns, and relates exclusively to Kent's 
Cavern, as is indicated by the words heading it. The second, 
or right hand, division is of a more general character, and shows 
the recognised classification of well-known facts throughout 
Western Europe. The horizontal lines are intended to convey 
the Idea of more or less well-defined chronological horisons, 
and their occasional continuity through two or more columns 
denotes contemporaneity. Thus, to take an example from the 
two columns headed “ Archaeological ” and 11 Danish-Bog, 11 in 
the second division : the horizontal line passing continuously 
through both, under the words "Iron" and "Beech/ 1 is 
intended to suggest that the "Iron Age" of Western Europe 
and the " Beech " zone of the Danish Bogs take us back about 
equally far into antiquity; whilst the position of the line under 
the word 11 Bronze " indicates that the 11 Bronze age" (still of 
Western Europe) takes us back from the ancient margin of the 
Beech era, through the whole of that of the Pedunculated Oak, 
and about half-way through the era of the Sessile Oak ; and so 
on m all other cases. 
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SECTION D. 

BIOLOGY. 

Opening Address bythe President, J. Gwyn Jeffreys, 
LL.D, F.R.S., Trkas. G. and L.SS. 

BEING merely an amateur naturalist, and not having had any 
strictly scientific education, I consider it a great honour to be 
invited to preside over this Important Section of the Association. 
I cannot pretend to give such an address as may be expected 
from the president; but I will offer some remarks on a subject 
in which I take considerable Interest and have done some work, 
viz,, the deep-sea mollusca. " 1 

The historical part of the subject has been fully treated by Dr 
G. C. Wallich in his "North-Atlantic Sea-bed,", x$6a j 'by 
Prof, Prestwicb in hia Presidential Address to the Geological 


Society of London in 1871 ; and by Prof. Sir Wyville Thomson 
in his 11 Depths of the Sea," 1873. 

By the term 11 deep-tea " I do not mean the zone which the 
late Prof, Edward Forbes called the eighth, and which he 
supposed to be the lowest and the limit of habitability, in hu 
elaborate and excellent l( Report on the Aegean Invertebrate," 
published by the Association in 1841. That zone comprised the 
depths lying between 105 and 230 fathoms. Nor would 1 refer 
to it the " deep-sea " zone which I defined in the Introduction to 
my work on "British Conchology, 1 ' 1S62 ; this applied to &e 
British seas only, and extended to the " line of soundings." being 
about 100 fathoms. Since that tune the exploring expeditions in 
H.M.SS. Lightningi Porcupine , Challenger, and Valorous, as 
well u in the Norwegian frigate Vdrtngen, have shown that 
mollusca Inhabit the greatest depths that have been examined, 
and that life is not less abundant and varied in the abysses of the 
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ocean than it is in the shallowest water. Instead of 300 fathoms 
or I, Boo feet, which Forbes assumes to be the extreme boundary 
of submarine life, we must now take 3,000 fathoms, or 18,000 
feet, and even much lower depths. It may be well to distinguish 
two zones of depth exceeding that which I have termed Tt the 
line of soundings " ; and I would propose the name 11 abyssal ” 
for depths between 100 and i.ooo fathoms, and “ benlhal 1 ' (from 
the Homeric word BlvBas, signifying the depths of the sea) for 
depths of one thousand fathoms and more. 

The first knowledge that I had of the mollusc* from the 
lowest or " benthal ” zone I owe to Dr Wallich, who kindly gave 
me a few small shells which he got in a sounding of 1,622 
fathoms In N. Lat, 55° 36', W Long. 54 0 33', off the coast of 
Labrador, during his cruise in H M,S. Bulldog in i860 These 
consisted of undeBcnbed species of Arhs, I!omalogyra t and 
Pleurotoma , Pleurotoma tenuicostata of M. Sara, and fragments 
of Saxuava rugosa f Linne, and of other shells which are un¬ 
known to me Amonj’ these was a dead but perfect specimen 
of Crenella faba % Fabncius, which is a common inhabitant of the 
laminanan zone in Arctic seas, and may have been voided by 
a fish or sea-bird. This would account for the occasional 
occurrence at great depths of other shallow-water shells and 
fragments. 

1 had the good fortune to take part in the two Porcupine ex¬ 
peditions of 1869 and 1870, and in the Valorous cruise of 1875 ; 
and the mallusca of the Lightning (186S), Challenger (1873-76), 
and Vortngen (1876) expeditions have been submitted to my 
inspection I am consequently enabled to form some idea of 
the bathymetrical distribution of the mollusca thus obtained, 
with the aid of my dredging experience for upwards of forty 
years. 

Perhaps the best way of communicating this idea to others will 
be by giving the subjoined list of the species of deep-sea molluscs 
dredged by me in the Valorous , all of which are found at depths 
exceeding 1,000 fathoms The range of depth there and else¬ 
where in the North Atlantic and Mediterranean will be noted, 
as well as some geological and other observations Four only 
of such deep dredgings were made during the cruise, viz , in 
I.ioo, 1,750, 1,450, and 1,785 fathoms. The first two were in 
Davis Strait, and the other two between Cape Farewell and W, 
Long 26° on the return voyage 


Ranee 0/ 

Names of species depth in J Observations, 

fathoms 


Uraghiopoda 

Tcrebratula tenera, Jefji eys 1450 

Atrciia gnomon, J , mod- 1750 

Discina Atlantic*, A'iug j 690-2400 Coralline-Crag foss l 

i 

CoNCHIFKRA. j 

Pecten fragilis, J 1000-1785 

Amussiuin lucidum, J 1561450 

Lima ovata, S V Wovd ! 1450 Coralline-Crag and 

I Monte-Mano fossil. 

L. subovata, J, \ 49-1450 

L gibba, J. 1 1450-1785 

Idas argemeus, J | 994-1450 

Dacrydium vitrcum, MolUr, j 30-2435 Sicilian fossil, 

Nucula reticulata, J, \ 420-1470 

Leda acuminata, J. 20-1750 Sicilian fossil, as A/rs- 

siinensiSf Seguenza. 

L pusio, Philipp #, var 257-1750Sicilian fossil. 

1 . pusiulota, / 202-1470 Sicilian fossil, 

L expanaa, J, 690-1750 

L, lata, J, 165-1785 

L. sertcea, J 740-1450 

Glomus nitons, J 557-1750 

Li mops is tenella, J. 1450 

L. enstua, J j 292-1095 

Area peciuncidoides, Scnccht.l 20-1 loo Coralline-Crag and Sici- 
1 han fossil. 

Malietia excisa, Ph 1 1443-1750 Sicilian fossil, 

M. cuneata, J | 718-18001 

MonUcal a Dawsom, J. 3 1750 Fragments only at great- 

| I cat depth. 


Names of species. 

1 Run of 
depth in 
fain 0 mi. 

1 

Observations 


Kellia symmetros, J 

488-17^0' 


Axinus cycladius, J V. IVood 

30-1750 Coralline-Crag fossil. 

A eumyadus, M Sars 

114-1456 


A. Croulmensis, 7 

A. incrassatus, J 

20-1785 


40-17 so 


Diplodonta Torelli, J, 

30-1450 

Fragment only at greatest 

Isocardia cor, L. 

| depth. 

40-1785 Fry only at greatest 

Tellina colcana, Chemnitz . 

| depth 

I-1750 Sicilian fossil Frag- 

Poromya rotund at a, 7 

1450 

merits only at greatest 
depth. 

Pecchioha abyssicola ,M Sars 

110-1450 

Fragments only at great- 

P gibbosa, y 

1450 

esL depth. 

Fragment only. 

P tomats, y. 

1785 

Fragment only 

Nearra scriata, y 

43J- 145 ° 


N. exigua, y m 

M 5 o 


N. notabiiis, y, 

1450 


N circinnata, y 

9941450 


N papyria, 7 - | 

* 45 ° 


N angularis, y. 

290-1785 

Fragment only at greatest 



depth. 

SOLRNOCONCHIA. 



Dentalium candidum, y 

410-2435 


D capillosum, y. 

220-1785 


D ensiculus, 7 

7401785 


D. subterfisaum, 7. 

1000-1476 

Frapment only from 

D. vaguia, J 

1450- 1 785 

Valorous . 

hiphodentahum varcuir, M 



Sars 

150-1750 


S. affine, M Sars 

100-1450 


S. Lofotense, Af Sars 

20-1750 


Cadulus Lumidosus, y 

110-1450 


C. Olivi, Sc, 

539 1450 

Sicilian fossil. 

C. cylindratujs, 7 

1215-1476 


Gastropoda 



Propihdium ancyloidcs,Forbes , 

6O-I45O 

Sicilian fossil, as Borin- 

Puncturclla profundi, 7 

740-1750 

septa pa* va, Seg 

Scissurella enspata, Fleming 

7-1095 

Sicilian fossil. 

S. tenuis, 7 

1450 


Cydostrema basutnatum, 7 

50-1095 

Sicilian fossil. 

Acirsa prxiongn, 7 

994 - 1 * 5 ° 


Kulima stenofiioma, J. 

50-1456 


Natica affinis, Gmelin .. 

5-1 IOO 

Fragments only at gieat- 

N sphEEroides, 7 

1750 

est depth 

A young shell. 

Seguenzta form os a, 7 

3 * 5 ->785 

Sicilian fossil, as S morto- 

8 carinata, 7 

690-1095 

ctngulata t Seg 

Lenthium procerum 

4OO-I45O 

C Damelseni , Friele 

Trophon Fabncii, Beck 

35-1450 

Fragment only at greatest 

Kusus attenualua, 7- 
F .Sabrni, Gray , 1 

690.1215 

depth 

100-1450 

Fragments only at great¬ 



est depth. 

Pleurotoma tenuicostata, Af 


Sars 

40-1622 


P exarata, Moll 

5-1230 


Cyhchna albi. Brown 

7-1400 

Sicilian fosBil. 

Utriculua lacteus, 7. 

1443-1450 

Fragment only at greatest 

U. substnatus, J, 

1750 

depth. 

AcUeon exilta, J, 

49-1450 

Sicilian fossil. 

Scaphander puncto striatus, 

26-1450 

Sicilian fossil. Frag¬ 

Mighcls and Adams 

ment only at greatest 



depth. 

Besides undeterminable fragments of other and probably new 

■pecies. 
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The specie? named in the above list are 75 in number. Of 
these no less than 46 have been described by me for the first 
time in the Annals and Magazine of Natural History , for 
1876 and 1877. Several of them were also procured m the 
Porcupine, Challenger, and Voringen expeditions A great many 
more deep-sea species remain to be worked out and described by 
me from the Porcupine expeditions of 1869 and 1870 

I have not included the pteropods in the list, although their 
shells occur at the greatest depths—because they are oceanic, 
and inhabit only the surface or superficial zone, their sheila 
falling to the bottom afier death and when evacuated by pte- 
daceous animals 

The mollusca of very deep water, or the benthal zone, are 
certainly peculiar, and constitute part of a distinct fauna, 
notwithstanding that some of them frequent shallower water 
It la very difficult to say how far they may be aflecLed by 
bathymetrical conditions. An imporlant contribution to this 
part of the subject was made by Mr. Buchanan at a recent 
meeting of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, in which he stated, 
as the preliminary result of his analysis of the sea-water collected 
in the Challenger expedition, that as regards the percentage of 
oxygen present at different depth*, it diminishes from the surface 
to a depth of 300 fathoms, and increases from this point to lower 
depths * See also my account of the hehaviour of 7 'rochus oca 
tltn tails, when dredged from the di'ep sea zone on our northern 


in Seguenza’s Catalogue (besides those noticed in the Valorous 
list of deep-water mollusca), which had been oreviouBly con¬ 
sidered extinct, were discovered by me in the Porcupine expe¬ 
ditions to be still living , and I have no doubt that the rest of 
the so-called extinct species, from the upper zone of the older 
Pliocene in Sicily, will sooner or later be detected in future 
deep-sea explorations In fact our examination of the abyssal 
fauna has bten hitherto extremely slight and cursory, taking into 
account the enormous extent of area, the difficulties caused by 
unfavourable weather, and the inadequacy of the instruments 
used in the investigation Our good neighbours, Lhe Norwegians, 
have not relaxed in their work ; and while this Address is being 
delivered their second year’s expedition to the Arche seas will 
almost have been completed May every succe-s attend them 1 
There has been lately a good deal of controversy as to the 
supposed “ continuity of the chalk” , and the affirmative of the 
proposition has been most ably argued by my colleague and 
friend. Sir Wyville Thomson, in his " Depths of the Sea ” 

Prof E Forbes, in his “ Rrport on vEgcan Invertebrata” (1844), 
was, I believe, the first to state lhe proposition He says, at p. 
178, lhat the strata in his lowest region, or 230 faihoms, would, 
if filled up, "present throughout an uniform mineral character 
closely resembling lhat of chalk, and will be found charged 
with characteristic organic remains and abounding in foramini- 
fera We shall, in fact, have an antitype of the chalk ” 


coasts, which is explained by Mr. Buchanan’s statement s 

They are not always of a small size. In the Pouupinc expe¬ 
dition of 1869, the dredge brought up, at the depth of 1,207 
fathoms, in the Bay of Biscay, a living specimen of Fusue 
mtiinuutuSy which measures two inches and a quarter in length , 
and another dredging at the depth of 2,435 fathoms (nearly 
three miles) in lhe same part of the Bay, yielded a living specimen 
of F> nit ahum cauduium about an inch and a half long In lhe 
Challenger expedition was trawled, at thedepthof l,6oo fathoms, 
in the South Atlantic (S Tat 46" i6\ E Long 48“ 27'), a living 
specimen of a magnificent shell belonging 10 Lymbium or an 
allied genus, which has a length of six inches and three-quarters 
and a breadth of four inches ! And duung my cruise in the 
Valorous, I dredged, at the depth of 1,100 fathom';, in Davis 
Strait, a living specimen of Dental mm mndn/um an inch and 
thie -quarters long. These treasures of the deep are so apt to 
entrance Lhe imagination of a naturalist, that I have often dreamt 
of walking on the sea-bed and picking up unknown and won¬ 
derful shells , and in my waking hours I have envied the faculty 
of the argonaut in Morris’s "Life and Death of Jason,” 

" Eupheinus, whu hrnl power 10 go 

Dryshod aurora the plain no man dolh ^uw " 


I hope It is pardonable to avail one’s self of a lutle poetical 
licence to make the quotation applicable to the bottom as well 
as to the surface of the sea. 

The distribution of tin. deep-sea mollusca 13 unquestionably 
caused by submarine currents, with the direction and extent of 
which, however, we are unacquainted As far as I have had on 
opportunity of judging from the mollusca of the North and 
South Atlantic, I am inclined to think that the Arctic and Ant¬ 
arctic currents do not extend beyond the Equator The South- 


All antic species procured by the Challenger party in deep water 
appear to be different from those of the Nortn-Atlantic in similar 
depths, according to our present notion of species It is un¬ 
necessary for me to renew my objection to the phrase “repre¬ 
sentative species,' 1 as Sir Wyville Thompson has satisfactorily 
disposed of the matter in page 14 of his “ Depths of the Sea ” 

It will be seen, on referring to the list of deep-water mollusca 
procured in the Valorous cruise, that several of the species are 
also Sicilian fossils. They occur in the Pliocene formation of 
the south of Italy Professor Scguenza has just published a very 
complete and valuable catalogue entitled l( Elcnco dei Cimpedi 
e del Molluschi della zona wperiore dell' antico plioccno,'which 
ore arranged in two divisions, “Deposit! littorali" and M De¬ 
posit submaitni ” But some further distinction would seem to 
be necessary in order to separate the strata, inasmuch as certain 

S pecies which are assuredly littoral are included in the submarine 
Ivision For instance, Actmon pusillus, Forb. (which lives at 


depths varying from 40 to 1,456 fathoms), and Cyhchna gvata % 
T. (66-862 fathoms), are entered in both divisions; while pecu¬ 
liar y shallow-water species, auch-M Patella, vulgata, Tectura 


virgine^ and six now also living species of Chiton , appear only 
in the submarine or deep-water division. Many of the species 


1 Nature, June 14, 1B77. 

* " British Conchology," vol 111 pp 33*. 336- 


Sir Wyville Thomson supports his view hy the weighty autho¬ 
rity of Dr Carpenter, Prof Huxley, and Prof Prestwich , and 
although the late Sir Charles L^ell entered a vigorous protest 
against the hypothesis, and went so far a* to designate it a 
" popular error,” I will refrain from expressing any opinion of 
my own, but wiJl content myself with stating a few facts in 
elucidation of Lhe question 

The comparison of the deep-sea ooze with the geological 
formation known as chalk depends on two points, viz., the 
mineral composition and the organisms belonging hi each 

1 Mineral Composition —The late Prof David Forbes, whose 
knowledge as a mineralogist and chemist was universally recog¬ 
nized, furnished me, on my return from the Porcupine expedition 
of 1869, with a complete analyst* of a sample of Atlantic mud 
procured at a depth of 1,443 fathoms He proved that it differed 
from ordinary chalk in containing scarcely more ihnn 50 per 
cent of carbonate of lime, whereas chalk consisted all but 
entirely of carbonate of Jime Indeed Sir Wyville Thompson 
admits that "a more careful invrstigation shows that there are 
very important difference* between them.” 

2 Organisms —I must here confine myself chiefly to the 
mollusca, which .Sir C Lyell regarded as “ lhe highest or most 
specialized organization" on which geological reasoning and 
classification are founded 

Misled by lhe apparent resemblance of Mediterranean and 
Atlantic ooze to the ancient chalk, giologtiilb have been accus¬ 
tomed to consider the chalk fauna as having lived in deep water. 
Let us see how this 13 with respect to the mollusca I have 
lately, with the assistance of Mr. Henry Woodward and Mr 
Eiheridge, examined the cretaceous mollusca in the British 
Museum and the Museum of Economic Geology, and Mr. 
Ethendge has moat ohligmgly prepared and furnished roc with a 
tabular list of the genera and number of species in each genus in 
the upper cretaceous group (exclusive of the gault and green¬ 
sand), which list I will, with his permission, here insert — 



No of 

No of 

' No of 

Genera 

specie* in 

species in 

xpeuea in 


Chnlk-mar) 

Lower Oulk 

Upper Chalk 

Brachiol-oua 

i 



Argiope 

1 

I 


Crania 

1 

2 

2 

Kingena 

1 

I 

I 

Magas 

2 

1 

1 

Rhynchonella 

ij 

7 

3 

TtTebratella 

2 

1 

2 

Terebratuia 

11 

10 

4 

Terebraluhna 

Telcbriroalra 

l * 

2 

2 

Thecidea 


! * 

i 

Tngonosemus 

j 1 

1 1 

1 

I 

Total . 

35 

1 37 

j J 7 
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No of 

No. of 

No. of 

Genera. 

RpBCIM IB 

Chalk marl. 

■pBCMfl In 

■poaa Id 


Lower Chalk 

Upper Chalk 
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(Con differ a.) 




Avicula 

1 

I 


Exogyra 

Gervillia 

\ 

2 

3 

Tnoceramus 

6 

a 

9 

Lima 

3 

9 

7 

Ostrea 

3 

5 

11 

Peclen 

5 

10 

12 

Pinna 



2 

Plicatula 

2 

1 

1 

Spondylus 

4 

2 

4 

Area 

2 

2 

I 

Astnrte 


1 

1 

Chama 

Cypricardia 



1 

Dicer as 



l 

Isocard la 

Leda 


1 

1 

Modiola 


1 

1 

Op is 

1 

1 


Pholadomya 

1 

1 1 

3 

Teredo 

1 

1 

2 

Trigonia 

Unicartlium 

3 

1 

1 

Venus 

1 

1 



36 

48 

62 

Radlolites 


? 

1 

(Solenoconchii ) 




Pentahum . 

1 ' 

1 

■ 

Gastropoda 

1 



Action 

1 

1 


Aporrhau 

2 

3 


Aveliana 

1 

1 1 


Calyptnea . . 

CeriLniurn 

1 

1 

1 

Columbellina 

2 


, . 

Dimorphosoma 

Dohuiu 

2 

1 


Em a rg mu la 

1 

2 


Fusus 

Gibbula 

1 

1 

2 

Hipponyx 



1 

Natica 

Patella 


1 

1 

Pleurolomoria 

3 

2 

3 

Pierocera 

I 

j 


Rostellana 

Scalarta 

1 

1 

1 

Solarium 

1 

3 

1 

Trochus . . 

Turbo 

1 

3 

2 

Turntella 


1 

r 


18 

, 22 

1 3 

Cephalopoda. 




Ammonites 

29 

3* 

9 

Ancyloceras 

Aptychus 

1 


6 

Bacilli tes 

1 

2 

I 

Belemnitella 

£ 

2 

3 

Belemnitei 

Cnoceras 

3 

2 

1 

Ilamites . , 

, 

3 

1 

lielicoceias 



1 

Nautilus 

10 

10 

2 

Scaphites 

1 

2 

I 

Turrllites 

Ann 1 soc era-9 .. . 

11 

11 

■ 


58 

63 

25 


A glance at the above list, and, much more, an inspection of 
the chalk mollusca m a good collect ion, ought to convince any 
conchologist that all these genera were comparatively shallow - 
water forms. I should infer that the depth might nave been 
from low-water mark to 40 or 50 fathoms. None of the genera 
are deep-water. Chama , Osfrea, Pinna, Calyptrcsa, Hippo nyx, 
and, most assuredly, Patella cannot he placed In the latter 
category , and the old proverb, “no-ciLur ex bociU," will apply 
to mollusks as well as to men, Teredo may have been littoral or 
haye come from floating wood Not a single species of Leda , 
Pecchwtta (or Vertieordui), Ncirra f not one of the Solenoconchia, 
nor of the Bulla family occurs In the upper or white chalk, 
although thev now inhabit the deep-sea ooze and especially 
characterize the modem deposit. 

Bui Nautilus and Spirula are believed by come to be deep¬ 
water forms. This must be a mistake. Although the animal of 
that common species Nautilus pompthus has rarely been met 
with, the shells are often found on beaches in the Indian Ocean 
and South Pacific , and I am not aware of any instance of a 
deep water mollusk being cast ashore. It is not likely. Rum- 
hius (the "Plimus Indicus”), in his “ Amhoinache Ranteit- 
amer,” or Cabinet of the Curiosities of Amboyna, 1705, has 
given an interesting account of the habits of the pearly nautilus, 
a translation of which I will copy from the admirable monograph 
of Professor Owen —" When the nautilus floats on the water, 
he puts out his head and all Ins tentacles, and spreads them upon 
the water, with Lhe poop of the shell above water ; but at the 
bottom he creeps in the reverse position, with his boat above 
him, and with his head and tentacles upon the ground, making 
a tolerably quick progress He keeps himself chiefly upon the 
ground, creeping also sometimes into the nets of the fishermen ; 
but after a storm, as the weather becomes calm, they are seen in 
troops, floating on the water, being driven up by the agitation of 
the waves. This sailing, however, is not of long continuance, 
for having taken in all their tentacles, they upset their boat, and. 
so return to the boUom i ,, 

As to the Spirula, the old Dutch naturalist'remarked that it 
attaches itself to the rocks, and is thrown up on the beach when 
the north wind blows Pcron found the first living specimen in 
Australia; Mr Percy Earl obtained one on the coast of New 
Zealand , the late Sir Edward Belcher another in the Indian 
Archipelago, Mr Bennett got one off Timor , and an imperfect 
specimen was procured in the Challenger Expedition, I was 
favoured, in January, 1875, by Mr. J Tyerman, of Tregeny, 
■ending for my inspection a perfect specimen of Spirula australis 
and one of Argonauta gondola in spirit of wine, with a memo¬ 
randum that “ the Spirula and Argonauta were taken by a fnend 
while dredging or, rather, skimming for pteropods in the Persian 
Gulf." Mr. Tyerman added that other live specimens of the 
Spirula were captured at the same time. Sir Lewis Pelly informs 
me that the Persian Gulf is nowhere deeper than between 40 and 
50 fathoms. Spirula hu apparently the same habit as species 
of Lohgo and allied genera, in occasionally frequenting the 
surface of the sea The shells of S. australis are thrown up m 
considerable numbers on every beach in the North Atlantic, 
having been wafted northwards by winds and tins equatorial 
current or so-called "Gulf Stream. ’ ® 

Assuming, therefore, that the usual habitat of mollusca in 
past epochs did not differ from that of recent mollusca of the 
same kind, I think we may safely conclude that the shells of the 
cretaceous system, or, more strictly, the upper chalk, belonged 
to shallow and not deep-water mollusca. 

Mr. Woodward tells me that the chalk emstacea are also 
shallow-water forms. 

The white chalk is in many places principally composed of 
Globigerma, Orbulitue , and coccolithi or coccospheres, all of 
which inhabit at present the surface of the sea. According to 
Dr Walhch, Globigerma is found in all latitudes and at all 
depths, ranging from 50 to 3,000 fathoms. 1 Mr, Parker and 
Prof. Rupert Jones (first-rate authorities on the foraminffera) 
admit that Orbuhna and Globigerina are 11 occasionally found in 
■hallow water,” B 

I cannot identify a single specie! of the cretaceous mollusca 
as now living or recent. A 1 I of them are evidently tropical 
forms. One of the cretaceous species, indeed, Tcrebratula 
striata, Wahlenberg, has been supposed by some paleontologists 
to be identical with T. caput-serpentis, the latter of which has a 
range of balhymetrlcal distribution from low-water mark to 

1 " North- Atlantic Sea-bed/’ p, 137 
1 Quart, Joum, Oeol Soc., vol, *vf p 379 
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808 fathoms ; its geographical extension is equally great, and it 
has also not a slight amount of variation in shape and sculpture 
But I am not disposed to unite the two species In T sfnata 
the ribs are much narrower than in the typical T eaput-serpentis 
and are finely beaded or tuberous, especially towards the beaks, 
and they are not so close together as in the variety stptcntnonalu 
This question of idenLity depends, however, on the capability of 
hereditary persistence which some species possess , and although 
a certain degree of modification may be caused by an alteration 
or conditions in the course of incalculable ages, our knowledge 
is not sufficient to enable us to do more than vaguely speculate, 
and surely not to take for granted the transmutation of species. 
Wc have no proof of anything of the kind Devolution, or 
succession, appears to be the law of nature , evolution (in its 
modern interpretation) may be regarded as the product of human 
imagination I am not a believer in the fixity of species, nor in 
their periodical extinction and replacement by other species 
The notorious imperfection of the geological record ought to 
warn us against such hasly theorization We cannot conceive 
the extent of this imperfection Not merely are our means of 
geological information restricted to those outer layers of the 
earth which are within our sight, but nearly three-fourths of its 
surface are inaccessible to us, so long as they are covered by the 
sea. Were this not the case, we might have some chance of 
discovering a few of the missing links which would connect the 
former with the existing fauna and flora. It is impossible even 
to guess what strata underlie the bottom of the ocean, or when 
the latter attained its present position relatively to that of the 
land The materials of the sea-bed have been used over and 
over again in the formation of the earth’s crust; 11 Omma 
mutantur, nihil intent," 1 and the future history of our globe 
will, to the end of time, repeat the past What does Shakespeare 
say, os a geologist, to such cosmicil changes ? 

“O heaven I [hal nne might read the bouk of fate, 

To bcq ill** revolution of the times 
Make mountains level, und the cuntmenl 
(Weary of sulid firmness) melt itself 
Into the sra 1 and, other times, to ice 
The beachy Birdie of ihe ocean 
loo wide for Neptune’s hips " 

There is also the difficult problem of submarine light, evidenced 
by the facts of deep-sea animals having conspicuous and well- 
formed eyes, and of the shells of deep-sea mollusca being some¬ 
times coloured, which is yet unsolved. 

Much more remains to be done , and probably many genera¬ 
tions, nay, centuries, must elapse before the very interesting 
subject which I have now ventured to submit to your considera¬ 
tion will be mastered or thoroughly understood in all its varied 
aspects Eet us then confess our ignorance, and conclude in the 
sublime words of the Psalmist ■—“Thy way is in the sea, and 
thy path in ihe great waters, and thy footsteps are not known ”■ 


THE BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION\ 

TOURING the past week the British Medical Association 
-L/ held its forty-fifth annual [meeting in Manchester. The 
Committee of Management for the reception o( the Association 
deserves hearty congratulations on the success which has followed 
their hospitable effort. For although they were under no dis¬ 
advantages of position or room, but rather the contrary, they 
had spared no pains whatever to secure the comfort of their 
guests, and Lhey may lalrly be Baid to have equalled or outdone 
their opportunity. 

I The class-room and lecture theatres of the Owens College 
and Medical School, were placed at the disposal of the Com¬ 
mittee, and gave the Association most convement means of 
holding 11 s general business and sectional meetings. The large 
museum at the Medical School, the dissecting room, the 
physiological laboratory,, the chemical laboratories and the 
engineering drawing room were set aside for the purposes 
of the Annual Museum, The museum—very extensive this 
year—included besides pathological and surgical specimens, 
plates, casts, &c., an unusually large number of histological 
specimens, chiefly of morbid tissues. In addition there was 
the usual display of surgical and scientific instruments, the 
latter being reinforced by the collection of physiological 
apparatus belong to the Medical School. The general meetings 
except the first weretheld in Prof Roscoe’s lecture theatre, and 
there also were delivered the special addresses in mediemp, 

1 Ovid, Met xv 165. 

■ Pa Wkvu 19. 


Surgery, Obstetrics, and Physiology. The first general meeting, 
and the address of the President of the Association took place in 
the Concert Hal], none of the college rooms being large enough 
for the purpose, A temporary covered way joined the Medical 
School to the College, and on the ground between the two 
buildings was erected a tent or senes of tents in which were ex¬ 
hibited a large number of sanitary appliances under the auspices 
of the Manchester and Salford Sanitary Association 

The meeting of the Association was inaugurated on Tuesday 
morning by Ihe Bishop of Manchester who preached a sermon 
in the Cathedral , ana in the afternoon of the same day the 
first general,meeting was held for Lhc election of the president 
for the year and'for hearing the Report of Council The retiring 
president Dr De Bartolomei, m of Sheffield, alluding.to the events of 
hia official year, spoke with much spirit of the manner in which 
the public services of the medical men engaged in the rescue of 
entombed miners after the Pont-y-pndd colliery accident had been 
ignored by the Government and the nation , and he announced 
that the Council, having regard to the fact that there was no 
provision for the recognition of heroic or meritorious services 
when performed by medical men as such, had determined to 
confer upon the medical men concerned In the accident a medal 
and a testimonial scroll, and had recommended that the medal 
should be perpetuated as the Medal of the British Medical 
Association, to be awarded for like acta in the future. The 
latter suggestion was afterwards adopted at the second general 
meeting 

The president. Dr M. A Eason Wilkinson, Senior Physician 
to the Manchester Royal Infirmary, having been elected, 
delivered an address on Hospital Defects and their Remedies 
a subject which is greatly engaging the attention of local 
medical men lie gave a history of the Manchester Royal 
Infirmary and spoke with satisfaction of the union of the 
School of Medicine and Lhc Owens College, 

In the evening there was a reception by the President of the 
Association and the Senate and Council of the Owens College, 
held at the College. 

On Wednesday a general meeting of the Association assembled 
to hear the special address in Medicine, by Dr William 
Roberta, F R S., on the subject of Spontaneous Generation and 
the doctrine of Contagium Vivum Dr Roberts’ treatment of 
the subject may be considered to fall into three divisions— 
physiological, pathological, and theoretical. 

In the first, after alluding to the anology 1 which may possibly 
be real, between contagious fever and the action, say, of yeast In 
fermentation, he proceeded to consider two propositions. The 
first proposition is That organic matter has no inherent power 
of geneiating bacteria, and no inherent power of passing into de¬ 
composition To substantiate this he exhibited specimens of 
decomposable organic fluids which, having been sterilized, had 
remained in his possession undecomposed for many months or 
even years. Sterilization had been effected three way? — 

I. By prolonged boiling, the exclusion of germs being after¬ 
wards secured by plugs of cotton-wool. 

2 By filtration through unglazed 'earthenware previously 
heated to redness, into flasks sterilized by the heat of boiling 
water. 

3. By transferring the organic decomposable fluid, such as 
blood, urine, pus, etc., directly from the interior of the body to 
well sterilized flasks and subsequently defending them from 
germs by plugs of cotton-wooL 

The second proposition is .—That bacteria are the actual 
agents of decomposition. This Dr Roberts considers to be 
proved by the following considerations — 

a That which originates decomposition comes from the air , 
since removal of the plugs in any of the above coses is infallibly 
followed by decomposition, 

b That which originates decomposition consist? of solid 
particles floating in the air , since filtration of the air (as above) 
ii able to prevent decomposition . and air which Ifl optically 
pure (Tyndall) has no fecundating power 

c. That which originates decomposition has not the nature of 
a soluble ferment ; since decomposable fluids in which putrefeu- 
tion has already set 1 h yield filtrates through earthenware, which 
do not decompose, wnile pepsin, , diastase, &c., readily pass 
through the same medium. 

But it is nevertheless true that certain liquids, as neutralized 
hay, infusions, and milk, often produce bacteria even after 
they have* been boiled for two or three hours, and when there 
U no possibility of subsequent infection. And it u equally true 
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that bacteria are In variably killed by exposure to a temperature 
of about 140* F. or more. Are not these facta strong evidence 
of abioeenesis? No : and for the following reasons :— 

1 Although bacteria infallibly die at the above-named tem¬ 
perature their spores may not; and this is more than probable 
since Ballinger and Prysdale have demonstrated that while 
certain septic monads are destroyed on heating to 140° F , their 
spores survived a heat of 300" F, 

2. Cohn has examined the organisms which arise under the 
conditions named, vis , In boiled hay-infusiona, and he has 
demonstrated that they are never a new creation as might have 
been expected, but invariably the well-known bacterian Bacillus 
subtths. Is it possible to believe, in the face of the whole theory 
of evolution, tnat abiogenesis is able at one stroke, and within 
seventy hours, to produce such a specialised organism as this? 

3. Saprophytes are devoid of chlorophyll and hence cannot 
assimilate carbonic anhydride ; they get their carbon exclusively 
from more complex carbon compounds Hence, at least, it 
must be granted that saprophytes cannot have been the pri¬ 
mordial forms of life; and the probability of the spontaneous 
generation of such organisms, even granting spontaneous gene¬ 
ration as an existing process, falls m proportion 

In the second division of his address Dr, Roberts discussed 
the pathology of three infective diseases the cause of which has 
been traced in each case to infective organisms, viz,, septicaemia, 
relapsing fever, and splenic fever. 'Without entering into details, 
it may be allowed to notice that Dr. Roberts, alluding to the 
subject of the antiseptic treatment of wounds, spoke of the need 
of a broader view of its principle, the essence of whieh is not to 
protect the wound from septic organisms, but to defend (hepatient 
against the septic poison generated under the influence of those 
organisms, an end which may be obtained either by the method 
of Prof Lister of rigid exclusion of the septic organisms or by 
preventing the absorption of the pyrogen product, as, e.g t by 
allowing free exit for the discharges by the open method of 
treatment. 

In conclusion. Dr Roberts pointed to the fact that there exists 
a remarkable morphological identity between the organisms of 
certain infective diseases and other quite harmless saprophytes. 
Thus Bacillus antkracts of splenic fever only differs from Bacillus 
subtths in the fact that its rods are motionless while the spirilla 
of relapsing fever arc identical in form and botanical characters 
with Spirochete plicatdu of Ehrcnberg. May not theBe coinci¬ 
dences, he suggests, point to a natural explanation of the origin 
of contAgla? May not the harmful organisms be merely varia¬ 
tions or sports from the harmless saprophytes resembling them, 
just as the bitter almond is a sport from the sweet, and the 
nectarine from the peach 7 May not typhoid fever for example, be 
explained as due to a variation from some common saprophyte 
of our stagnant pools or sewers, which under certain conditions 
of its own surroundings or certain conditions within the human 
body, acquires a parasitic habit 7 

On Thursday the members of the Association assembled to 
hear the special address in Surgery by Mr T. Spencer Wells, 
F R.C.S. After giving a retrospect of the progress of surgery, 
and noticing the Important advances made during quite recent 
times, the speaker said -*— 

** A certain section of the community, well-meaning it may be, 
but led astray by thoughtless enthusiasts or self-interested itine¬ 
rant lecturers, vehemently asserts that if we are to perfect our¬ 
selves in these or in other modes of saving human life or lessening , 
human suffering, we must only do so by practice upon the human 
subject; we must not, as a surgeon or a physiologist, take the 
life of a dog or a cat, a rabbit or a sheep, a pigeon or a frog, for 
any scientific purpose, or with the object of benefiting the human 
race. Anybody may slaughter oxen and sheep bv thousands for 
human food in any way be pleases, oysters may be eaten alive, 
the pheasant or ue partridge, the fox or the deer may be ex¬ 
pressly reared to supply the sportsman with exercise or the 
amusement of killing—in a word, the lower animals may be 
devoted to the use of roan for any purpose that U not scientific. 
But if a surgeon experimentally sacrifices half a dozen dogs or 
rabbits In the hope of improving some operation which may 
reveni the loss of human life or lessen human suffering, he is 
landed aa inhuman, and barely escapes the supervision of the 
police. Possibly, some of these benevolent individuals will 
voluntarily offer up themselves to our Committee on Transfusion, 
in the hope of perfecting the practice. Until they do so, they 
v4U perhaps be a little leas clamorous if a few sheep or rabbits 
an oed in the cause of humanity." 

Referring afterwards jp the rewards of public service in the. 


medical profession and the need of medical statesmanship, Mr. 
Spencer Wells sought to show that it would be both just and 
conducive to the highest public welfare that eminent members of 
the medical profession should be occasionally admitted to a seat 
in the House of Lords. 

The Section of Physiology was opened with an address by the 
president, Prof. Arthur Gamgee, F.RS., of Manchester. After 
giving a risumi of some of the important physiological work of 
the last year, including an account of the latest contributions by 
Engelmann and Hermann to the contact theory or the muscular 
current, Prof. Gamgee referred to Lhe wishes of some physiolo¬ 
gists and medical men to destroy the very intimate connection 
between medical and physiological science which at present 
exists in England, and depiecated any such attempt, pointing 
out the benefits which had resulted to both sciences by their 
mutual reaction. lie strongly insisted, however, on the need of 
a sound preliminary scientific training for medical Btudents if 
physiology is not by a natural process 10 split off from medicine 
owing to the sheer incapacity of the average medical student to 
comprehend her teachings Prof. Gamgee concluded his address 
by referring to the vivisection agitation, and to the presence of 
Prof. Ludwig in Mancheiter, in the following terms .— 

11 We have passed, or rather we are passing, through a period ot 
great anxiety to physiology. A popular clamour, unfortunately 
too well known to all of you, has imperilled the studies which 
we all have so greatly at heart. An Act of Parliament is now 
in force which, if interpreted in a spirit of hostility to science, 
might put a stop to these studies, But 1 trust that lhe spirit of 
Lhe time, the spirit of justice too, which we think characterizes 
our countrymen, will render such hostility impossible, and relying 
upon the justice and enlightenment of the minister of the Crown 
to whom the enormous responsibility of carrying out this Act 
has been entrusted, we venture to predict that the interests of 
science will not ultimately suffer 

“ I cannot close this address without expressing the gratification 
and pride with which I see amongst us the eminent man who 
to-day honours us by his presence. In Carl Ludwig we see one 
of the three or four men who, more than all others, have helped 
to build up the present edifice of physiology—a man to whom 
those of our science will refer in ages yet to come os having, 
perhaps more than anyone else, introduced methods of precision 
into physiology, and, by numerous conquests in nearly all its 
departments, proved their utility. We welcome him amongst us, 
and beg to assure him that the influence of his teaching extends 
not only to every university of Germany, but even to us. All 
of us have more or less directly learned from him, and all of us 
are, I trust, inspired in some measure by his intense devotion to 
science. All would, I hope, emulate to the extent of their 
powers, the example of the great head of the Leipzig physio¬ 
logical school, who, In unselfishly contributing to the success of 
his pupils, for the furtherance of the science which he loves, has 
seen the fullest realization of his proudest hopes 11 

In the evening the annual dinner of the Association was held 
in the Large Hall of the Assize Courts. 

Frof. Krouecker, of Berlin, exhibited a "current interrupter 
to secure equal intensity of opening and closing shock. The 
current is made by the point ot a swinging bar which is kept 
swinging in a vertical plane by means of an electro-mag net. 
The point dips into mercury m order to make the current, and 
leaves the mercury to break it The surface of the mercury is 
continually washed free from 'oxidized metal by a stream of 
water. 

Prof. M'Kendnck, of Glasgow, read a paper On the Physio 
logical Action of the Chmohne and Pyridine Series of Compounds, 
containing the results of an extended research earned on 
with the co-operation, first of Prof. Dewar, of Cambridge, 
and afterwards of Dr, Ramsay, of Glasgow, In justice to 
Prof. M’Kendrick and his colleagues we will not atLempt to give 
even an outline of the peculiar effects of these series of bodies, 
especially as the whole of the valuable memoir will shortly be 
published. But we may call attention to the following in¬ 
ferences of more general physiological interest;— 

1, There u no appreciable difference between the physio¬ 
logical action of the bases obtained from chincona and those 
derived from tar. 

2. All the substances examined are remarkable for not 
posseuing any specific paralytic action on the heart likely to 
cause syncope, but they destroy life, m lethal dose, either by 
exhaustive convulsions or by gradual paralysis of the respiratory 
centres, thus causing awhyxia. There La further no immediate 
action on the sympathetic system of nerves, but there is 
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probably a secondary action since after large doses the vaso¬ 
motor centre becomes involved, 

3, In ascending the chinoline series, the physiological action 
changes in character, the lower members seeming to affect the 
sensory encephalic centres and the reflex centres of the cord, 
destroying voluntary and reflex movement , the higher members 
seeming to affect chiefly the motor centres, causing violent 
convulsions, and afterwards paralysis 

4 Speaking of these senes of bodies, the mere knowledge of 
the constituent elements of a body is no guide to its physiological 
action, 

5. Speaking of these senes of bodies, the base, and not the 
acid with which it may happen to be united, determines within 
slight limits, the physiological character of the compound 

6. The union of methyl, ethyl, amyl, and allyl with chinoline 
does not entirely change its characteristic mode of action, but 
their presence causes a tendency to spasm and convulsion. Also 
in the case of the pyridine and picoline substitution compounds, 
increase of molecular complexity and weight does not indeed 
entirely change the mode of action of the simpler compound, but 
is always attended by a tendency to spasm and convulsion 

7 When the bases of the pyridine senes are doubled by 
condensation, producing polymers such as dipyndine, &c , they 
not only become more active physiologically, but the mode of 
action of the condensation product differs from that of ille simpler 
base. 

Saturday was entirely taken up by excursions Into the 
surrounding counties, Lancashire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire 

Throughout the week facilities were given to members of the 
Association to visit the various hospitals, libraries, manufactories 
and buildings of interest in the town and neighbourhood 


OUR ROOK SHELF 

Jainism or, the Early Faith of As oh a. By E Thomas, 
F.R.S. (London Trubncr and Co , 1877 ) 

This is a book which will be of great interest to 
orientalists and students of the science of religion and is 
likely to occasion a good deal of controversy. It em¬ 
bodies two articles published by the author in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, the first of winch 
endeavours to show that the Greek monograms on 
B act nan. corns represent dates, the hundreds being 
omitted in imitation of the* Hindu /oka kala , or as when 
we write '77 for 1877. The dates, Mr Thomas thinks, 
refer to the Sclcucid era (h c 312), and we are therefore 
able to place the Indo-Scythian dynasty of K.inishka, 
whose monuments at Mathurd have recently been dis¬ 
covered, from n c 2 to A.D. 87 The second article 
challenges the usual opinion that jainism is a late corrupt 
form ot Buddhism and seeks to prove that Buddhism 
itself was originally a Jainist sect and that Asoka, the 
Constantine of India, was a Jainist before he was a 
Buddhist. His grandfather, Chandra Gupta or Sandra- 
cottus, 15 claimed by the Jainists, and their claim is 
supported by the testimony of Megasthenes ; according 
to AbuL Fazl, Asoka himself introduced Jainism into 
Kashmir, and the gradual passage of his belief from 
Jainism to Buddhism may be detected in his rock and 
pillar edicts. The Bhabra edict, late in his reign, first 
contains positive Buddhism, and his earlier Jainist title 
of Dcvdnampiya or 11 beloved of the gods," is dropped as 
incompatible with a creed which denied the existence of 
any God at all. The Mahdwanso has allowed a reference 
to ** the twenty-four supreme Buddhos "—the number of 
the Jainist saints—to remain in its text, and the symbols 
of the Buddhas are borrowed from their Jainist proto¬ 
types. The existence of Jainism at the beginning of the 
Christian era is proved by the recent discoveries at 
Mathurft, where the figures are nude as among the 
Jainists, not clothed as among the Buddhists, and the 
Kanishka coins lately found aPesh&war are further 
evidence of Saivism and the worship of many deittes, 
Indian, Persian, Greek, and | even Roman, but fiot of 
atheistic Buddhism. It may be added that Mr. Thoma? 


believes that in these Kanishka coins we have evidence 
of the soldiers of Crassus having been settled in the 
extreme north-west of India. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[ The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents Neither can he unan tak* to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts . 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications. 

The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters as 
short as possible . The pressure on hts space is so great that it 
is impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance even of com - 
munuatioiis containing interesting and novel facts .] 

Rainbow Reflected from Water 
On Monday last, August 6, at 7 P m,, I was standing at Ihe 
end of Eastbourne Tier looking towards the sea. Behind me 
the sun was low on the horizon but shining brightly, overhead 
and out to sea rain was falling from somewhat broken masses of 
clouds In front a brilliant rainbow formed a complete semi¬ 
circle, the two ends apparently resting on the sea, and outside 
the principal bow the secondary arc was shining with consider¬ 
able intensity The sea was calm, but its surface was by no 
means glassy, being ruPled over wuh minute wavelets Reflected 
from the surface of the sea, and extending in a broken curved 
line from the extremities of the rainbow nearly up to the pier, 
was a complete reproduction of ihe colours in the sky ; the 
reflection, bearing in mind the ruffled surface of the water, bemg 
perfect Not only were the colours of the primary bow repro¬ 
duced, but a fault reflection of the secondary bow could be 
detected, whilst the dark space between the two bows, And the 
luminous haze winch always extends for some distance from the 
concave edge of the primary bow, were distinctly reproduced. 

The intensity of the reflected image was, as near as I could 
judge, one-fourth that of the actual bow Near the horizon 
vlien thereat and reflected arcs seemed to touch, there was a 
decided displacement of the colours, as if the diameter of the 
reflected bow waa somewhat less than lhat of the original In 
other words, the reflected red was not accurately in line wilh the 
red in the real bow, but appeared to line with the yellow, 
whilst the yellow of the reflected arc seemed a continuation of 
the green in 111c actual rainbow 

I regret that I had no pularising apparatus with me 
August 8 William Crookes 

Science Lectures In London 
It has occurred to me, while reading some lectures giv^n in 
Glasgow and Manchester, that were such lectures given in 
London during the winter months, they would confer a great 
boon upon a large number of people. 

Perhaps, Sir, if you were to propose such a thing through the 
medium of your valuable paper, some might be found to bring 
about such a result, as 1 believe no difficulty would be found 
in forming a society such as the Glasgow Science Lecture 
Association 

I hope some abler pen will be found to take up the subject. 
Herne Hill, August 7 L. Jeans 

Strange Dream Phenomenon 
I HAVE just experienced aim 1st as remarkable a coincidence 
as those adduced by Sir W. ii L imilton to prove the activity of 
consciousness even in sleep 

I had not been to test for forty-one hours, and was overcome 
by sleep while in the act of writing a short diary I am in the 
habit of keeping During the Lime I was asleep, I dreamed of 
some house property in Brighton, a dream purely fictitious and 
very remote from anything I had previously thought of. 
Awakening in a Bhort time (scarcely a minute), I found myielf 
still writing ; and on further examination I discovered that I had, 
following Die current of my thoughts, written as much of my 
dream as Lime had allowed. J. Vincent Elsden 

Edelweiss 

As an old Alpine man, let me say that "Edelweiss is not 
localised in any part of the Alps , 1 have found plenty of it at 
far less altitudes than the natives sometimes try and make awe¬ 
stricken tourists believe. 
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Your paragraph is otherwise correct, more so than one in a 
contemporary which said that Italian herdsmen were exter¬ 
minating the flower ; they x at all events, are not likely Efr show 
such Alpine prowess, Marshall Hall 

Scientific Club, 7, Savile Kow, W , August 13 

OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

Tiie Cm ours of a Ursa: Majouis ant) Arcturus 
—Mr T W Backhouse, writing with reference to the 
periodical change of colour in a Ursa; Majons, indicated 
by Lhe observations of Herr Weber, of Peckoloh, of which 
mention was made recently in this column, remarks that 
after watching it for s^yeral months he concludes the 
variation must be very slight Mr. Backhouse observed 
with a small binocular, power 2^, with which he estimated 
the depth of colour as compared with ft Ursa; Majons 
and ft Urs^e Minons, which are respectively bluish and 
deep orange, not the actual colour of the star. Repre¬ 
senting the difference between the two stars of comparison 
by a scale from o to I, “the depth of colour of a Ursa; 
Majons only varied from j to ^ on this scale, so that the 
whole range of its variations was less than J of the 
difference between those two stars, probably not greater 
than can be accounted for by errors of observation The 
greatest depth of colour, assuming ft Urs\ Maj and 
ft Urs. Min. not to vary, was observed on January 6, 
March 18, and April ii, which are not long after Weber's 
limes of minimum” Mr. Backhouse adds that if any 
period is indicated by his observations, it is more likely 
10 be one of three months than any other. 

Herr Weber observed with a Stcinheil achromatic of 
2Jj inches aperLure and 3^ feet focal length, power, 90 
For details the reader may'consult Astron . Nac/t , Nos. 
1663 and 1773 

Wilting on the subject of periodical variation in the 
colour of a fixed star, we 'recall some observations by 
Prof. Julius Schmidt, now director df the observatory at 
Athens, published upwards of twenty years since, from 
which he concluded that a very marked change of colour 
had taken place in the light of Arcturus aL least in the 
year 1852, as compared with ancient observations, and 
indeed with quite recent Ones. On March 2J, 1852, while 
waiting for a meridian observation of Arcturus at the 
Observatory at Bonn, Prof. Schmidt remarked to his 
surprise, that this star, which for eleven years previously 
he had considered one of the most decidedly red stars in 
the heavens, wag, to the naked eye, only yellowish white, 
or as he says, to speak more correctly, “matt graugelb " 
During the transit there was no ruddiness cither in a dark 
or illuminated held, and on going out into the open air 
and comparing Arcturus with other stars of the first 
magnitude, he found it light yellow, even Capella showing 
more colour, A comparison with Mars, which he had 
often previously made since the year 1841, was no longer 
possible, as with reference to the colour of the planet, 
“ Arcturus appealed as a white star.” Thormann, on the 
same night, considered the star “a dirty yellow, like the 
colour of slightly tarnished brass” The star was often 
observed at Bonn in this year, and though Argclandcr 
was at first sceptical as to any variation of colour, at the 
end of March he was convinced that Arcturus “ exhibited 
no deeper yellow tinge than Capella, and that red was 
entirely absent ” On May ir Schmidt considered there 
was hardly an appreciable difference in colour from that 
of Capella. He considered that the circumstance of the 
star having lost for a certain time in the year 1852 every 
trace of redness was no illusion, but was quite confirmed 
Arcturus was one of the six vnumppoi or fiery red stars of 
Ptolemy, in which list Sinus, now without a trace of 
ruddiness, was also included. 

The difficulty and uncertainty attending observations 
on the colours of the stars are considerable for 
reasons which are sufficiently obvious. There is, 
perhaps, no more striking instance of the little 


value attaching to isolated observations or obser¬ 
vations not undertaken for Lhe special object, than that 
afforded by the binary star 7 Leonis, or which Struve 
says ; " Est Stella duplex in hemisphxno boreah pulcher- 
rima et splendore et colonbus, and the colours he 
assigned in the “ Mensurac Micrometncae,” golden for the 
larger star, and greenish-red for the smaller one, have 
been repeated with trifling variation of terms by 
subsequent observers. Yet on the Fdate of discovery 
of the duplicity of the star by Sir W. Herschel, February 
it, 1782, we find he assigns for the colours “ L. white, S. 
white, inclining a little to pale red,” differences which, 
but for the reason just mentioned, might well countenance 
the idea of a total change in the colours of both com¬ 
ponents. It may be added that in 7 Delphini, we have a 
very similar case. 

The System of 40 o* Eridani —M Camille 
Flammarion communicates some measures of 40 Eridani 
and its companions made early in the present year For 
Lhe epoch 1S77 12, the following are the results of his 
observations — 


Stars AD 

Position 148 0 

Distance 

37 " 2 

AE 

„ 339 2 

j 1 

109 9 

AB 

„ 104 7 

■ 1 

Si '5 

BC 

n 1300 

• 1 

4 " ± 


The secular proper motion of the star A is, according to 

Struve, in R A. — 2 I<d 8 in Decl — 342 J 

JMadler, ,, - 2lS 8 ,, - J47 o 

And as M Flammarion remarks on allowing for the 
proper motion of the principal star, Prof Winnecke's 
measures at the epoch 1864*84 compared with his own, 
show that the stars D and E do not form part of the 
physical system of 40 Eridani His measures of AB 
agree with Struve’s in proving that B, while partaking of 
the great proper motion of A, is yet approaching it 
slowly. C continues its rapid retrograde change of 
position with respect to B, the distance remaining nearly 
ihe same, and if the stars be regularly measured with 
powerful instruments, we must soon have sufficient data 
for an approximation to the elements of the orbit. When 
some one of the southern observatories possesses a 
heliometer, and we do not know of any instrumental 
addition to an establishment in a more southern latitude 
from which results of greater interest and importance in 
this branch of astronomy can be expected, the determina¬ 
tion of the parallax of 40 Eridani, and it may be added of 
€ Indi ought to be amongst the first objects to which it is 
devoted. 

The Third Radcliffe Catalogue of Stars.— In 
the late Annual Report of the Rev R. Main, the Radcliffe 
Observer, to the Board of Trustees, it 1a stated that con¬ 
siderable progress has been made with the compilation of 
the third catalogue founded upon observations made at 
this important astronomical establishment, from 1S62 to 
1870, and additional assistance is proposed for its speedy 
completion, though no definite time is assignable for 
publication. The number of stars contained in the new 
catalogue is 4,389, or nearly twice the number included 
in the 11 second Radcliffe Catalogue,” which was the first 
issued by the present director. The same Report men¬ 
tions that Lhe planet Mercury had been meridionally 
observed thirty-nine times during the year ending with 
June, 1877, a large number considering lhe difficulty 
attending the observations ; but it is not the first time 
that the Radcliffe obseiver has had occasion to report 
successfully in this direction; some few years since we 
believe as many as forty-five observations were secured 
with the tranBit-circle in the course of the twelvemonth. 

New Minor Planet— A telegram from M. Stephan 
announces the discovery of a small planet by M. BorrelJy, 
at Marseilles, on the nth inst. At 8h. 35m. its R.A. was 
zih. 19m- 50s;, an«F N.F.D. 105° 59'; tenth magnitude. 
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ON BLACK SOAP FILMS 

T is a matter of general knowledge that a very thin 
plate of a transparent substance exhibits colours, the 
tints of which depend upon the angle of incidence of the 
light by which it ia viewed, and also upon its thickness 
and refractive index, and that these “colours of thin 
plates 11 were classified by Newton and divided by him 
into orders. If, however, such a plate is of less than a 
certain thickness, it appears black whatever the angle of 
incidence of the lijjht may be, and its colour, therefore, 
gives us no indication of its thickness, except that it must 
be less than a particular value 

With a well-made soap-solution it is by no means 
difficult to obtain a filnt thin enough to appear black, and 
special interest attaches to observations made on it when 
in this state of extreme tenuity, as the thinner it 
becomes the more nearly must its thickness be compar¬ 
able with the distance at which the forces exerted upon 
one another by the molecules of which it is composed 
cease to be sensible Now under whatever conditions a 
film which is part black may have been formed, and 
whatever its shape may be, a very rapid and remarkable 
change of thickness invariably (as far as the writer's 
experience goes) occurs at the boundary which divides 
the black from the coloured portion of the film. 

It is indeed true that contiguous portions of films are 
often of different thicknesses Thus, when a bubble 15 
first blown, streams of various colours circulate rapidly 
over all its surface, but as a rule, these miniature convul¬ 
sions cease in a short time, and the colours appear in 
regular order from top to bottom, each tint shading off 
gradually into those which precede and follow it. Some¬ 
times, too, and especially when a film becomes very thin, 
specks of a slightly different colour from the rest arc 
observed moving upon its surface in paths which are 
often very regular. Thus in a cylindrical film which had 
been formed several hours and the top of winch had be¬ 
come black, while the rest exhibited the blue of the second 
order, flakes of a deeper blue than the main body of the 
film were seen Lo move rapidly for many minutes in such 
a way as to indicate that a regular circulation was kept up 
in the film. Two horizontal streams moved in opposite 
directions round the base of the cylinder, at their 
meeting-point they united, and the direction of the 
current became vertical, but on approaching the boundary 
of the black, the stream again bifurcated, and separate 
currents flowed in opposite directions round the upper 
edge oftht blue, which again uniting on the other side of 
the cylinder, flowed down to the base and resumed their 
original directions Slight differences in the temperature 
of different parts of the film would sufficiently explain 
these currents, which are only mentioned here! because 
the coloured flakes by which they were rendered conspi¬ 
cuous proved the existence of inequalities in the thickness 
of the film. These and the other variations in thickness 
referred to above, are, however, slight compared with 
those which are oltcn observed at the edge of the black, 
as to the naked eye whole orders of colours (which can, 
however, in general be seen by means of a microscope) 
may appear to be missing between the black and the 
portion of the film which is in contact with it Thus, in 
one case which has been noted, the latter must have been 
fourteen times, and very probably was more than forty 
times, thicker than the black itself. 

But even when the colour rext the black is the white 
of the first order, we do not observe, as we should if the 
change in thickness were very gradual, an undefined 
boundary between the two, shifting with every variation of 
the angle of incidence of the light by which it is viewed, 
but rather a definite line of demarcation ruled, as it were, 
across the film, the position of which is independent of 
the direction of the incident light, and at which the 
Change of thickness, if much less than that observed 


in the extreme case above cited, is nevertheless very 
considerable, 

lld*b, then, by its comparative magnitude and by the 
ronstancy with which it recurs, this phenomenon seems 
to suggest some special connection between the form¬ 
ation of the black portion of the film and the molecular 
forces which are at play in the liquid of which it is 
composed. 

At ihe edge of the black itself, however, optical 
methods fail, as above explained, to give us any further 
help in investigating the form of the film, but some 
information has been obtained on this point in the course 
of a scries of experiments on the electrical resistance of 
soap films, upon which Prof Remold and the author of 
this article are engaged, which they have recently made 
the subject of a communication to the Royal Society. To 
determine the thickness of a uniform soap film by measur¬ 
ing its electrical resistance and (having previously deter¬ 
mined the specific resistance of the liquid of which it is 
composed) applying Ohm’s law that tne resistance of a 
homogeneous conductoi varies inversely as its section may 
at first appear a simple problem , but at the outset the diffi¬ 
culty arises that the molecules of a liquid which lie very 
near the surface are necessarily in a different state from 
those in the interior The latter are subjected to the action 
of other molecules which are on the average distributed 
symmetrically around them, while the greater number of 
molecules which can exert any influence on the former 
are situated on one side only Hence the surface of a 
liquid differs in its physical properties from the interior, 
and there is no guarantee that the electrical resistance of 
the liquid in mass is the same as that of a very thin film 
skimmed off its surface. But although Ohm's law can¬ 
not be applied to the ease of a very thin film with any 
certainty that the numbers obtained by its aid will be 
correct, and the electrical method fails to give thoroughly 
reliable information as to the thickness of a black him, 
yet it is possible by experimenting on a film as it gra¬ 
dually thins and ihe black portion increases in size, to 
learn from its electrical resistance whether the thickne?^ 
of the black portion is constant, or whether, as is ordi¬ 
narily the case with the rest of the films, it is thinner 
above than below, and by repeating the investigation with 
different films to determine whether the thickness of a 
black film depends upon the vaiying circumstances of its 
formation. To investigate this question fully will require 
more time than the authors of the paper above referred 
to have, as >et, been able to devo'e to it, but they have 
obtained very consistent and definite results in the expe¬ 
riments they have already made The liquid used was 
M. Plateau's 11 liqiude glycerique with three parts of 
potassium nitrate added to every loo paits of water to 
improve the conductivity. 

The apparatus employed consisted essentially of a glass 
cylinder about 16 c.m. high fitted with an ebonite cover, 
through the centre of which passed a brass lube which 
could be raised or depressed at pleasure, and was retained 
in its position by friction. 

To the lower end of the tube was attached a circular 
brass plate, to which was soldered a ring of stout 
platinum foil 33'5i nun in diameter 

A platinum crucible, the mouth of which was of the 
same diameter as the ring was placed at the bottom 
of the glass vessel in a little dish containing mercury. 
When the apparatus Vas used, a little of the liquid was 
poured into the glass vessel and into the platinum crucible, 
in order to prevent the film thinning by evaporation ; a 
piece of india-rubber tubing provided with a pinch-cock 
was attached to the upper end of the brass tube, and a 
plane film having been formed on the platinum ring was 
blown out, through the lube, into a bubble which, when 
large enough, adhered lo the rim of the crucible The 
quantity of air inside the bubble and the position of the 
various parts of the apparatus were then adjusted so as 
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to make the babble as accurately cylindrical as pos¬ 
sible. 

A current could be passed through the film, by attaching 
wires to two binding screws, one of which *05 affixed to 
the brass tube, while the other, attached to the ebonite 
cover, was in conducting communication with the crucible 
by means of a platinum wire, which dipped into the 
mercury with which it was surrounded 

This piece of apparatus was included in the arm of a 
Wheatstone's bridge, by means of which and a delicate 
reflecting galvanometer the resistance of the film was 
measured. As the latter continually altered and generally 
slowly increased, the known resistance on the bridge was 
made up to a certain amount, and the moment when the 
resistance of the cylinder became equal to it noted The 
part of the total resistance thus measured, which was 
due to the coloured portions of the films was calculated 
on the assumption that Ohm's law held good, a process 
which made it necessary to determine the shapes of the 
films, which increased its thickness from above to below 

This was done by measuring with a cathetometer the 
breadths of the bands of colour displayed by the film when 
viewed by light incident at 45 0 , and noting the tune at 
which each observation was taken. This operation was 
performed at least twice, and thus the rate of motion, of 
the bands of colour was determined, from which data 
their positions and ihe form of the film could be calculated 
for the moments at which the electrical observations were 
made. 

The result of these measurements was curious and will 
perhaps be best understood by means of the figure The 
curves there given show the thicknesses of all parts of a 
particular film at the hours named. The upper partg 
represent the black portions of the films, the lower corre¬ 
spond to the coloured portions, and the sudden change in 
thickness between the two is well marked 1 he curves also 
illustrate very well the phenomena generally observed after 
the black began to form, namely, that the portion of the film 
in contact with it became thicker, though never thicker 
than any of the lower parts of the film, which, on the other 
hand, continued to become thinner, bo that at last the 
whole assumed one uniform tint, which changed but slowly, 
and sometimes in such a manner as to indicate an increase 
in thickness. This latter phenomenon is due to absorption 
of moisture from the air, but it seems not unlikely that the 
thickening observed at the lower edge of the black may 
have been in part due to the fact that the sudden decrease 
in thickness caused by the formation of the black portion 
of the film must necessitate the rapid removal of a com¬ 
paratively large quantity of liquid from its lower edge. 

The curves given in the figure, together wiLh all the others 



drawn from the data acquired, prove that the coloured 
parts of the films observed did rot increase regularly in 
thickness from top to bottom, but that rapid changes 
occurred somewhat similar to, though far less marked than, 


that observed at the lower edge of the black. Some films 
thicker than tho^e from which the figure was drawn showed 
two such shoulders as those curves exhibit below the 
black, and it was remarked that a rapid change of slope 
in the surface of the film generally began at points where 
its thickness was such as to cause it to show the yellow of 
the second order when seen through the telescope of the 
cathetometer. The thicknesses of the films are neces¬ 
sarily represented on a much larger scale than their 
lengths, as the latter would cover many yards of paper 
if magnified to the same degree as the former. Hence 
the figures give only a very. exaggerated representa¬ 
tion of the forms of the films. For instance, in the case 
represented in the last figure, the difference in thickness 
between the black and the rest of the film, which was the 
yellow of the second order, was certainly not greater than 
320-millionths of a millimetre. If, now, this increase in 
thickness took place in one-hundredth of a millimetre (a 
distance which would be inappreciable on the scale of the 
figures), the colours of the first order and those of the 
second inside the yellow would probably not have been 
visible if crowded together in so small a space, yet the 
transition from the black to the yellow would, in such a 
case, be made by an easy slope of 3 in 100, instead of by 
the abrupt change represented We are thus, in all 
probability, dealing throughout with very small curvatures, 
and it is only the extraordinary sensitiveness of the tests 
of the thickness of a film at our command which enables 
us to detect the slight changes of slope which occur. 

Having thus determined the shape of the coloured 
portion of a film it is easy to calculate its resistance, and 
by subtracting ihis calculated result from the observed 
Lotal resistance of the film to deduce that of the black 
part alone, and thence to calculate the resistance of a ring 
of the black of the diameter of the crucible, and 1 mm. 
broad. If the number so obtained vanes in different 
experiments, the inference is that either the thickness of 
the black portions of the films vanes, or that the 
assumption that Ohm's law was applicable to the rest of 
the film was incorrect; if it is constant we draw the 
double conclusion that the thickness of a black film is 
constant, and that the coloured films obey Ohm's law. 
Such a method affords, however, only an unsatisfactory 
test of the latter of these points, as the resistance of the 
coloured portion of a film is iu general so small a fraction 
of that of the black part, that a considerable apparent 
divergence from Ohm’s law, and consequent error in its 
calculated value, would not produce much error in the 
resistance of the black film. 

With regard to the first point, however, viz, the 
variations to which the thickness of a black film is 
subject, the experiments furnish some more trustworthy 
information. Five cylinders were observed on five 
different days, and in all thirty-six determinations of the 
resistances of black films were made. The breadth of the 
black ring varied on different occasions between 1-4 m.m. 
and 11 87 m.m , and the total resistances measured lay 
between 37 and 22 megohms. The highest and lowest 
values of the resistance of a ring of ihe black 1 mm 
broad obtained from individual experiments, differ from 
one another by about eleven per cent of the mean value, 
but the means of each day’s results agree to within about 
five per cent., and the means of four out of the five days' 
results agree to within two-and-a-half percent. We thus 
learn that the thickness of Lhe black films formed in the 
same manner and with the same apparatus, varied very 
little on the different occasions on which they were 
observed. By treating the experiments in this way, we 
mingle together indiscriminately, all the observations 
obtained from any one cylinder, whatever the breadth of 
the black film may have been. If, however, it diminished 
in thickness from below to above, we should expect that 
observations taken when the black part of a film was 
large and therefore r on the average, thinner, would, on the 
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whole, give higher values for the resistances than those 
taken when it was small. 

Accordingly, the results were grouped according to the 
breadth of the black Aim, and it was found that the mean 
value of the resistance of a ring 1 nun. broad, deduced 
from experiments made when k the breadth of the black 
was between 


o and 2 mm. wad 1 761 megohms. 



O |V tu 

IO „ 12 


11 1764 

1, I 734 

„ 1 760 

„ I 756 „ 

» 1 7«5 


These numbers prove that the thickness of the black 
ring is independent of its breadih 

It was, however, thought possible that the thickness of 
the black film might be affected by that of the coloured 
portion of the film which appeared to be in contact with 
it, and accordingly the results were once more grouped 
with reference to that colour onl). 

The mean value of the resistances when the colour 
next to the black was the 


Blue of Lhe second order, was 

i 8:6 

Green ,, 

ft 

1 748 

Yellow ,, 

t> 

1 719 

Orange ,, 

M 

1 756 

Red 

I t 

1 716 

Green of the 

third order ,, 

1 738 


The first of these numbers is considerably larger than 
the rest, but it is deduced in great part from a high set of 
measurements which were obtained during the observa¬ 
tions on the first cylinder. Equally high values were, 
however, obtained later on the same day when the colour 
next to the black was the orange of the second order, and 
on the only other occasion on which an observation was 
taken with the blue of the second order in contact with 
the black, the number obtained was 1760. Hence the 
high value, I 826, does not seem to have any special 
significance, and we conclude that the thickness of the 
black is independent of the portion of the film which 
appears to the naked eye to be in immediate contact 
with it. 

The principal error with which these experiments are 
probably affected is due to the fact that Lhe lower boundary 
of the black part of a film was not always strictly 
horizontal. When this was noticed to be the case, the 
breadth of the black nng was measured in several parts, 
and a mean value was deduced, but it was difficult for 
the observer to determine whether or no the further edge 
of the black was below that nearer to him. In spite, 
however, of this and the other possible errors of 
experiment, lhe numbers obtained certainly prove Lhat 
the thickness of a black film is uniform, and is very 
approximately constant under such variations of circum¬ 
stance as those to which the films observed were exposed 
One other point may be worthy of nonce. The mean 
value of the resistance of a black ring 1 mm. broad 
deduced from all the experiments was 1,750,000 ohms, 
and by applying Ohm's law to this we obtain for the 
thickness of the black film twelve-millionths of a milli¬ 
metre This value, which must be received wuh the 
cautions given above^is only one-third of that at which 
a film of the solution used would begin to appear black, 
and would make the thickness of the film one-forty-ninth 
part of the wave-length of D. 

As Prof. Remold and the writer are at present engaged 
in investigating the question of the magnitude of the 
radius of molecular attraction, a consideration, of the 
various speculations as to molecular magnitudes, to which 
these experiments lead must 5 b for the present postponed. 


A. W. R0CKER 


RAINFALL IN SOUTH INDIA 

'T'lJE probability of another failure of rain and con- 
sequent famine in South India gives to any facts 
connected wuh rainfall in that country so great an interest 
lhat I will not delay longer the publication of a result 
obtained by me several months ago in a paper which 
would have been presented to the Royal Society last 
session, but for the desire to complete it with some details 
expected by me from India. 

Whether the amount of rain follows the decennial law 
or not, all the known causes of variation will pass, it may 
be believed, through all their phases within ten years; so 
that Lhe yearly mean rainfall deduced fiom ten years’ 
observations should give a considerable approximation to 
the mean from any senes however long. Any deviations 
from this result would be expected to be small and 
irregular. The fact is otherwise, if the observations at 
Trevandrum, on the west coast, and aL Madras on the east 
coast, may be taken (as has been done) for approximate 
representations of the variations for the country around. 

The Trevandrum series of observations includes the 
years 1838 to 1876 Taking the sums of rainfall for each 
ten years (1838-47, 1839 48, and so on), it appears that 
the amount was a maximum in the ten years 1843-52, 
and equal to 761 inches, from which time it has gradually 
diminished (with occasional slight increases) till now, 
1867-76, when it is only 562 inches , or th zyearly mean 
rainfall during Lhe last ten years was nearly 20 inches 
less than a quarLer of a century ago. 

When we examine the Madras observations we find a 
quite similai result. The Madras scries includes the 
period 1813 to 1876: Lhe ten-yearly sum of rain was a 
maximum in 1818-27, Rnd equal to 555 inches ; it dimin¬ 
ished to a minimum in 1828 37, and equal to 382 inches ; 
increased, as at Trevandrum, to a maximum in 1843-52, 
and equal to 583 inches ; diminishing thence to 396 inches 
in i860 69 The agreement with Trevandrum is com¬ 
plete till this period , but the sum increased at Madras 
to 510 inches in 1865-74, diminished thence till now, 
whereas at Trevandrum the diminution has continued 
to the present time. 

If we compare the diminutions at the two stations 
while they agreed, wc find— 

Mj.dr.ts Trevandrum 

1843-52 . 58} inches. 761 inches. 

1860-69 — 396 „ 583 


Diminution . 1S7 ,, 178 ,, 

Or at both stations a diminution of the yearly mean rain¬ 
fall of about 18 inches. It will be of importance to 
ascertain whether this diminution has been experienced 
at more northern stations. 

The yearly rainfall on the west coast of India, near 
Cape Comorin, was about 26 inches in 1844 ; it inci cased 
to about 70 inches at Trevandrum, thence to about 120 
inches at Cananore, diminishing at Bombay and farther 
north, the maximum fall occurring somewhere between 
Cochin and Bombay. This variation does not depend 
wholly at least on the nearness of the stations to the 
range of the Ghats It appears that the great atmospheric 
current sweeping over the Indian Ocean charged with 
vapour during the monsoons has a central current of 
maximum vapour depth or of velocity. If we can imagine 
that this central current shifts on the whole northwards 
from year to year for some time, the stations to the south 
will receive less and less rain, while those to the north 
will receive more ; the total precipitation might thus 
remain the same. If we could suppose such a movement 
of the vapour masses to obey a law like that of (he sun¬ 
spots (and something resembling this has been found by 
me in the investigations for the isobaric lines and wind- 
currents in the British Isles), then we should find in such 
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a case the same physical cause producing a maximum of 
rainfall at a northern station, at the same time as a 
minimum at a southern station. This is merely a sugges¬ 
tion to show the caution which may be necessary Before 
we accept without qualification any fixed rule as to the 
similar actions of tne same physical cause at Madras, 
Calcutta, and Bombay 

It may be asked to what extent the Trevandrum senes 
of observations confirms the results given in Nature 
(vol. xvi. p. 252) for Madras and Bombay, relatively to 
the ten-yearly period 1 may point out that the Trevan¬ 
drum senes comprises only three and a half cycles, too few 
for any very satisfactory conclusion. It is easy, however, 
to inquire to what extent the Madras and Trevandrum 
senes agree during the time we have observations from 
both (1838 1876). Should they give the same lesult for 
these thirty-eight years, whatever that result may be, we 
may fairly conclude as to the probability of Trevandrum 
giving generally the same result as Madras. 

An examination of the yearly rainfalls at the two 
stations during this period shows in a very marked way a 
cycle of about five years, or a double oscillation in the 
decennial period, and this for seven successive oscilla¬ 
tions. 1 have in consequence sought the equations of 
sines giving the most probable representation of the 
mean oscillations (single and double) for the ten and a 
half year period at the two stations from the thirty-eight 
years* observations ; these are as follow, (y) being the 
yearly rainfall in inches — 

Madras y ■=. 54 am (0 + 50") + 4 6 Bin (2 0 + 252°), 

Trevandrum y — 5 6 sin (0 — 17") + 8 4 sin (2 8 + 259°) 

While the series are too short for any certain conclusions 
yet the general agreement of the equations for the two 
places is quite distinct 1 

What I desire especially to point out is the large double 
oscillation in the ten and a half year cycle, at Trevandrum 
(where there are two monsoons) the mean range amounts 
to 16 8 inches , it is only 9'2 inches at Madras ; but the 
epochs of maximum and minimum are very nearly the 
same at both stations as shown by the angles 252° and 
259 0 . Also these angles give the epochs of minimum 
ramfall both in the years of minimum and of maximum 
sun-spots. 

It is not my intention to seek an explanation of this 
result, especially (though well shown seven times in suc¬ 
cession) since it requires more extensive investigation, like 
that for ten and a half years, before any considerable 
weight can be given to it, I have thought it desirable, 
however, to bring this oscillation to the notice of investi¬ 
gators. The object of men of science is not to prove or 
disprove a case but to ascertain the truth We are only 
groping at present in the darkness, yet it is not merely 
possible but probable that results of great practical im¬ 
portance may be derived from a conjoint study of terres¬ 
trial and solar physics, though they may not be the 
precise results which were expected or, it may be, desired. 
I shall endeavour at another time to give reasons for 
believing this. 

Putting aside all that has hitherto been considered 
glorious to a nation in advancing science for its own 
sake , if we remember the vast human suffering that may 
be alleviated hereafter by encouraging now the study of 
solar actions as observed on the sun*s surface, and as felt 
on our globe by the trembling magnet, the heaving air, 
and, it may be, the falling rain, there will I think be few, 
who know a tithe of what science has already done for 
humanity, who will not join in the demand for ihe small 
sum required from the nation’s resources for so great an 
end. John Allan Broun 

1 The preceding equations cannot be compared with those for Madras and 
Bombay (Natuii, vol xvi p. 353), since here § = 0, for 183B 5, to that the 
term for the ungl« oscillation doee not agree with that found previously 
60m the loflgv senes at Madras. 


NOTES 

The Lavoisier medal of the French Society for the Encourage¬ 
ment of Industry has been awarded for the present year to Mr 
Walter Weldon, for the great progress realized by his manufacture 
of bleaching powder This medal is seldom awarded—among 
the few recipients being Henri St Claire Deville, Henri Giffard, 
Boussingault, Ferdinand de Lesseps, and Sir Charles Wheatstone. 
The presentation was made by M. Dumas, who delivered an 
eloquent address 

At the next session of the French Association for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Science, the committee appointed on meteorology 
will propose to memorialize the Cabinet to create a Meteor¬ 
ological Institute, in which will be centralized all the meteor¬ 
ological institutions of France, thus severing the connection 
between them and the Paris Observatory 

The number of stations of the French Agricultural Meteo¬ 
rological Service was 1,149 on July 1. All lhe departments 
except five, the poorest and the least educated, are possessed of 
stations The service was inaugurated last August Not more 
than 3,600 French communes are said to have telegraphic sta¬ 
tions, so that the third part of the communes in a position to 
enjoy daily telegrams have availed themselves of the opportunity 
in less Lhan one year The hrcnch Agricultural and Marine 
Meteorological Service has a very limited credit, not more than 
30,000 francs 

In the royal castle at Numberg the well-known Himalayan 
traveller Hermann v Schlagintweit-Sakunlunski is exhibHLDg 
the large collection made by himself add hia two brothers Adolf 
and Robert during their travels in India and High Asia 

The proposal to found a popular Astronomical Institute at 
Hamburg, advocated by the optician Dr Hugo Schroder, has 
been received with general favour. Indeed the project has so far 
exceeded the original proposal as to include a zoological garden, 
an aquarium, and, in fact, a great institute for the spread of 
scientific knowledge. Popular lectures will be given at the 
institute, which will be furnished with a refractor costing 188,000 
marks, a^dozen of Lhe best microscopes, a model of the world, 
planetaria, &c The first cost is estimated at 600,000 marks. 

A proposition has beenknade by influential members of the 
Municipal Council of Pans to establish a regular course of lec¬ 
tures on astronomy at the Montsouris Observatory. There has 
been no public lectureships on astronomy at Pans since Arago 
died, except at the Surbonne and College de France, but none 
of these lectures are for beginners 

Two living specimens of the Colorado beetle were found in 
Liverpool docks last week , one was taken on Wednesday on 
board the Spanish S S. Carolina^ which arrived about a week 
previously from New York, bringing sixty head of large cattle 
from Texas , and It was supposed to have come in the fodder for 
Lhe caLtle, which consisted of hay and maize This was stored 
on deck above the after hatchway close to the saloon, and the 
beelle was taken crawling up the wall inside the saloon near the 
ceiling. The weather having been warm the windows had been 
open, and it could easily find admittance from the adjoining 
fodder, which was all but exhausted. Some delay took place in 
getting the ship into dock, and the cattle disembarked in con¬ 
sequence of a misunderstanding as to the regulations regarding 
Lhe importation of cattle, so that about a week elapsed before 
the ship got into dock; and by the tune she did get in fresh 
fodder had immediately to be got to supply the cattle. Thu 
relieves any anxiety which might otherwise have been felt as to 
other specimens having been distributed on shore with any sur¬ 
plus fodder The history of the other specimen was not so 
elearly traced. It wu said to have fallen from a steamer on to 
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a sail of some craft, and to have been picked up by a bargeman, 
who gave it to a gentleman who took it for identification to Mr. 
Moore of the Free Library and Museum. But as far as can be 
learned it appears to have been taken, if not in the same dock at 
least in the same region of docks as the other one, so may 
have possibly also come from the same source. Credit is due to 
Mr. Moore for Lhe promptitude with which he at once telegraphed 
to the Privy Council the occurrence of both of these specimens 
It is only by such prompt co-operation that the Privy Council 
can expect success in their efforts to exclude Lhis dreaded pest. 

Details are to hand of the volcanic eruption in Ecuador, on 
June 26, referred to in last week’s Nature. The eruption is sup¬ 
posed to have originated in Cotopaxi, and the enormous quantity 
of ashes ejected has spread desolation over a wide area. A 
calculation has been made of the quantity of ashes winch had 
fallen in thirty hours, and it was estimated that on each square 
kilometer of space 313 kilogrammes of ashes had fallen A 
mlneralogical analysis of the ashes was made with the following 
result ■—Volcanic ashes compose! of exceedingly fine particles 
of lode^tone, vitreous feldspar, hornblende, and an amorphous 
substance The erupLion was accompanied by an enormous and 
destructive flood of mud and water which swept down the rivers 
Cutuchi, San Felipe, and Yauayaco. 

We have received the Tenth Report of the Peabody Museum 
of American Archaeology and Eihnology, at Harvard Umversily 
From this we notice that the scope of the Annual Reports of the 
Museum has been enlarged, and that it is proposed to print 
special papers on American archeological and ethnological 
matters, so far as the funds will permit The Museum authorllirs 
are anxious to receive exchanges for its reports, over 200 copies 
of which arc now sent to foreign societies, journals, &c, of 
kindred character, but thus far very few returns have been 
received Wc regret to see Lhat of these few only two or three 
come from England As the formation of a working libiary is 
one of lhe objects of the Museum, we would earnestly urge upon 
all woikera in this department to lend their aid by sending copies 
of any papers they may publish, and upon all who receive copies 
of the valuable Museum Reports to make what return they con. 

Under the conjoint auspices of the Smithsonian Institution and 
the Peabody Museum of Cambridge (U S ) Mr Clark Mdls was 
recently sent to Florida for the purpose of securing casts of a 
number of Indians held as prisoners of war in the old Spanish 
fort at St. Augustine. We learn that Mr. Mills has been com¬ 
pletely successful in this object, having secured excellent like¬ 
nesses in plaster of sixty-two Indians, representing some ten or 
twelve different tribes These, It is understood, will be used m 
the preparation of a series of dressed lay figures of Indians in 
the National Museum. 

The Ncz Perce* Indiana, who are now giving a good deal of 
trouble to the United States Government, belong to the family of 
the SahapLina, whose habitat is on both sides of the middle and 
lower Columbia River and its tributaries Their reservation in 
Noilh-westem Idaho has given for several years past a ctnBUS of 
1,400, but a large number have refused to live on the reservation 
or conform to treaties made. Their name, it appears, is a 
misnomer, the habit of piercing the nose to receive a white 
shell, having existed only among two other and less important 
branches of the same family. According to the Nahvn l the Nez 
Percd?, while fierce and haughty, are honest, just, and often 
charitable. Though their manner is often cold and reserved, 
they are eminently civil, and on occasion become social and even 
gay. Quick of temper and prone to resent any apparent fraud 
or injustice even more than a wanton injury, they are easily 
appeased, and in general more Nearly approach Lhe “noble 
savage' 1 of romance than any of the aborigines knowp to the 
present generation of Americans, They are well and strongly 


built, of a dark copper colour The compression of the forehead 
produced in infancy, almost entirely disappears in adults. The 
portion of the tribe settled along the Clearwater and Lapwal 
rivers and their tributaries, and Lhe Kamia, has of late been 
fairly successful in self-maintenance by farming and stock railing, 
The "non-treaties” roam on the Clearwater and its branches, 
and on Lhe Snake about its forks, the Wallowa valley, however, 
being their favourite pasture ground. They organize great 
hunting expeditions once or twice every year, and as the buffalo 
19 not now found west of the Rocky Mountains, are forced tn 
cross the Bitter Root range to the plains between the Yellow¬ 
stone and Missouri rivers, and so come in collision with several 
tribes of their hereditary foes. Regular fishing encampments 
are also formed between June and September on their home 
rivers; and the salmon, with the jerked bufTalo meat, and a 
number of esculent roots, are laid up for their long winters. 
Stock is their [mam pride and wealth, however, and the herds 
of the Independent bands are of a highly patriarchal character. 
Individuals not unfrequently own from one to three thousand 
horses The labour connected with these partly devolves on a 
class of slaves, who are prisoners of war, and their descendants 
The Nez Perccs have not only been passively peaceable and 
friendly ever since the Louisiana purchase of 1803, but they have 
been steadfast allies of the U S. Government m troublous times ; 
and the conduct of the General Government towards them 
appears to betray a want of common sense and honesLy, to say 
nothing of gratitude for tried and valuable fidelity. 

The scientific press of Tans lost last week one of its most 
useful and respected members, M. Montucci, the scientific critic 
of Gcdignams Mes\en*er t who died after a short illness, at the age 
of seventy 1 )r Henry Montucci, a German by birth, had become 
a Frenchman by naturalisation lie wrote a number of books 
in the French language on scientific subjects, his last work being 
a "Theory of Progress ” lie has written a number of papers 
on mathematics, which have been printed in the Comptes Rendu* 
of the French Academy of Sciences. lie was sent in 1868 by 
the French Government to England and ScoLland, to report on 
the public instruction in these two countries. 

The next eclipse of the moon is attracting the notice of 
pliysicisLs and aeronauts in France. It is proposed to make a 
balloon ascent during the night of August'23-24, in order to 
ascertain whether, independently of clouds, the eclipsed moon 
has a bloody tinge. 

The new Hfitel Dieu, Fans, is now In working order, and 
on Saturday, August n, it was inaugurated by the President 
of the French Republic, It covers a space ol 20,000 square 
yards, including gardens. Everything has been organised in 
splendid style, and the most improved methods have been 
adopted by, the architect. The chemical laboratories, on 
an extended scale, have been organised by Lhe exertions of 
Dr. Liouvdle, as we reported eighteen months ago in oar 
11 Notes," and they are now fitted up Probably the principal 
feature of the new building is the ventilation This is accom¬ 
plished by means bf two steam engines of 40 horse-power each^ 
which pump the air to an altitude of 130 [feet from the 
ground The air is circulated through the rooms of patients aftff 
having been filtered, *nd warmed or cooled, as is deemed 
advisable, before being admitted. The circulation is to be kept 
up at a rate of 100 cubic metres per hour per head. The air ia 
filtered again and burned after being used, to destroy infectious 
germs, when it Is sent out. 

The Mayor and Corporation of Leamington [have Invited the 
Sanitary Institute to hold its Congress in their town, and the 
invitation has been accepted. The Congrws will meet early in 
October. 
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Prof Marsh, ,in continuation of his investigation of the 
fossil remains of the Rocky Mountains, announces a new genus 
and species ol toothed bird, which he calls Baptornis aifvenus, 
basing it upon a tarso-metatarsal bone He also describes a 
new fossil lizard, by far exceeding in magnitude any land animal 
hitherto discovered, winch must have been fully fifty to sixty 
feet in length It was probably a herbivorous reptile It comes 
from a bed on the eastern Hank of the Rocky Mountains. 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens include 
two Rufous Tmamous (Rhynehot us ruftwem) from South 
America, presented by Capt. Fairfax, R.N ; a Spotted Cavy 
(Codogcnys paca) and a Coati (Nasua nasica) from South 
America, presented by Mr. J Trotter; a Gannet (Su/a bas- 
sa?ta) l British, presented by Mr S. N. Sharpe \ a Roseate 
Cockatoo (Caeatua rosdcapilla) from Australia, presented by 
Mibs Potter 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

London. —The Rev. Philip Magnus, in his address at Uni¬ 
versity College School on the occasion of the distribution of 
nzts, spoke in high terms of the progress which that school 
os made since he himself was a pupil in it He referred espe¬ 
cially to the extension of science-teaching to the small boys of 
the school, the addition of a physical lecture-room and chemical 
laboratory, and to the fact that the school was one of the first 
to break down the old grammar-school system of teaching, and 
to sec the importance ot scientific instruction as well as instruc¬ 
tion in English and other modem languages. 

University College, Bristol. —The Council have selected 
as Principal of the College, Mr Alfred Marshall, M A., Fellow 
of St John’s College, Cambridge, who will also hold the Pro¬ 
fessorship of Political Economy Several reappointments have 
been made In the College staff; the Lecturership in Mathematics 
and Applied Mechanics is still vacant. The second session will 
begin on October 9, and it is understood that there will be an 
inaugural meeting of some importance. The College Calendar 
will shortly lie issued. 

Tudinoen. —On the 10th instant the University of Tubingen 
celebrated, in true German style, the 400lh anniversary of its 
foundation Among the other honours conferred was that of 
Doctor in the Medical Faculty, upon Prof Tyndall. 

Jena. —The University of Jena has conferred upon Sir C. 
"Wyville Thomson the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, “ Ho¬ 
noris causa " 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, August 6.— M. Peligot in the chair. 
—Condition! for the principal normals of a curve to be prin¬ 
cipal normals of a second curve, by M Set ret,—New con¬ 
siderations on the localisation of cerebral centres regulating 
the co ordmated movements of articulate and written language, 
by M Boullland. A case described in which a young man lost 
the power of writing, though there was no indication of a 
morbid state either in the hand or other parts of the right 
arm, and which would commonly be called one of writer's cramp, 
M Bouilbnd attributes it to a like cause to that in aphasia, viz., 
lesion of a cerebral centre regulative of the movements 
involved. And if the co-ordinating centre for oral language is 
(os is thought) in the third circumvolution of the left anterior 
lobe of the brain, it is considered likely that cither in this circum¬ 
volution or in the nearest part of another, reside! the regulative 
power for the co-operating movements of written language.— 
Experimental researches mode with gases produced by ex¬ 
plosion or dynamite on virions characters of meteorites 

■nd bolides (continued), by M. Daubree The angularity 

of the fragments In many cases indicates that they have 

been subject to strongly heated and compressed gases only 
during a very short tune, probably less than a second* 


having been separated near the end or the bolide’s course. Smell 
quantities of gas may give great effects, and M. Daubree 
shows that the encounter of a bolide with air in the highrr 
regions of the atmosphere is a fact of the same order with some 
of his experiments.—Tertiary strata of Vicentin (concluded), by 
MM Ilebert and Munier-Chaim as. - M Thenard presented 
(from M. Videau, of Blauzy) a remarkable specimen or crystal¬ 
lised glass, obtained in a Siemens furnace, acting eight months 
and a half.—Spherical refraction; exposition of the laws and 
formulx of Gauss, starting with the principle of the equivalence 
of physical forces, by M. Gtraud Toulon.—On the formula 
2*" + I, by M. Pepin.—Observations on a memoir of M. Haton 
de la Gonpilliere, entitled "Direct and Inverse Developpoids 
of Various Orders/’ by Abbe Aoust.—Observations of the 
planets 170, 171, and 172, at the observatory of Marseilles, 
discovery of the planet 173 by M. Borrelly, by M. Stephan.— 
Elements and ephemendes of the planet 148 Gallia, by M. 
Bo&sert —Reply to some of the objections formulated by M 
Cosson against the project of formation of a Saharan sea, by M 
Roudaire —Comparative influence of leafy woods and resinous 
woods on rain and the hygrometnc state of the air, by M. 
Fautrat. If vapours dissolved in the air were apparent like 
fogs, we should find forests enveloped by a large moist screen, 
and for pine forests the envelope would be greater than for 
others, The forest. Loo, receives more rain than the neigh¬ 
bouring land, and the fact is more pronounced in the case of 
pine forests than in others Pines retain In their branches more 
than half of the water poured on them, while leafy trees let 58 per 
cent go to the ground —On the catechines, by M Gautier —On 
the ovary during pregnancy, by M. De Linely —On the quantity 
of hemoglobin in red blood corpuscles, by M Malassez With a 
new colorimeter he estimated the quantity of haemoglobin in a 
cubic millimetre of blood , then, dividing this by the number of 
corpuscles in the same volume, he arrived at the average 
quantity of hemoglobin per corpuscles In Parisians in the 
prime of life the number got was 27 7 to 31 9 pp gr. (or 
millionths of a millionth of a gramme). In health Lhe 

“richness in hemoglobin vanes bttle in an individual, 
but in disease it is otherwise. In amemic persons, the 
quantity varied between 10 and 25 pp gr Birds which 
have fewer corpuscles than mammalia, have more hueino- 
lobin in each The same holds for fisb, reptiles, and 
atrachians, but in these, the increase of haemoglobin docs not 
as in birds, compensate the diminution In number of coqiuacleH. 
Variations in volume (of corpuscles) may explain variations in 
richness in hxraoglobin among animal species litlle apart; but 
for those far apart one must take account of the presence of a 
nucleus, and suppose also modifications of the globular substance. 
—Experiments demonstrating LhaL chloroform has not any action 
either on septicity or on the vibnonians of putrefied blood, by 
M Feltz Chloroform, then, cannot serve for separating in 
septic putrefied blood the diastasic from the organic ferments — 
On a new larval form of Cestoidcs (second note), by M. Villot. 
—M Perez made some observations on M. Fol’s opinions 
regarding fecundation of the egg in the star fish and sea-urchin, 
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MAURITIUS OBSERVATORY 
Refiorts for 1874. and 1875 of the Observatory^ Maurtttu r 

(Appendices to Minutes of Council No. 9 of 1875, and 

No . 24 Of 1876). Mauritius Meteorological Results , 

1874 and 1875. 

'■p'HESE Reports give an interesting account of the 
A progress of the Royal Alfred Observatory at Mau¬ 
ritius. The first division is devoted to the " Buildings, 
Grounds, and Water Supply this is a more important 
division than may be supposed at first sight It appears 
in the Report for 1874, that in an attempt to arrange the 
grounds extensive pits were formed which were con¬ 
verted, through heavy rains, into noxious pools ; while in 
next year's Report it is mentioned, under the head 
" Staff,” that all had acted with 11 great zeal and per¬ 
severance notwithstanding occasional attacks of fever 
from which no one here has been exempt..” The cause is 
indicated to be in a neighbouring marsh left undrained 
since 1872 or 1873 

In a similar report by the director of an observatory 
in South India to the Government, the construction of a 
road from the Observatory near the sea to another on the 
summit of the Ghats is mentioned as having been placed 
under his superintendence. The surveyor, however, who 
had to see the trace cut out, was unable to induce the 
coolies to accompany him through a certain part of the 
country, as a tiger had there carried away different 
members of a hill tribe. The director requested the 
Government to offer a suitable reward for the death of 
the man-eater, but in vain ; the only reward promised 
being that usually given, the estimated value of the skin 
The worth of the thing was what it would bring. A 
cooly, unlike a soldier, costs nothing to make him a 
useful machine ; if a few coolies are snapped up by a 
hungry tiger others can always be had equally capable at 
the same daily rate of hire , the finances of the State do 
not suffer. If the director of the Observatory, the sur¬ 
veyor, or any other salaried officer, should be eaten, that 
would be a positive gain to the Treasury, since the pen¬ 
sion due for previous services would be at once cancelled. 
No one can estimate the financial loss if a healthy officer 
should escape in such a case 1 

No Government, of course, would reason in this way, 
and we feel sure that of Mauritius will do what they can 
to make the scientific work they have so well begun as 
little dangerous as possible. 

There remains, however, an annual source of discomfort 
and mischief in countries like the Mauritius where the 
rainfall is heavy—the “ leaking n of the roofs. This is a 
more serious matter, financially speaking, than the health 
of the staff, since the wjiole objects of the observatory 
may be defeated by the action of humidity on the 
different instruments, including the object-glasses of the 
photo-heliograph, the equatorial, and other telescopes. 
In the Report for 1875 it is remarked that "the roof of 
the main building, which leaked considerably, has been 
repaired on two occasions. It stj^l leaks, however, though 
not nearly as much as it did in February last, when some 
of the rooms were flooded, and books and paper* weie 
more or less damaged,” &c. The roof of the Magnetic 
Vol. xvl^No, 408 


Observatory is also noted as " now almost water-tight.” 
We hope the importance of this matter will be thoroughly 
appreciated by the Government, since the preservation ot 
the instruments and the whole value of the results to be 
obtained from them depends upon it. 

The magnetical instruments have been placed twelve 
feet under ground. We are afraid that this is not a good 
arrangement Dr. Lamont tried a similar plan at Munich 
during five years, and the damp rotted the wooden 
supports of the roof, &e. He was at last obliged to place 
all the instruments above ground We have also tried a 
similar method for a short period ; but the humidity in 
such positions, and especially where the soil is frequently 
saturated with water, is destructive of all satisfactory 
results. The great object sought is constancy of tempera¬ 
ture, and this can be gained to a great extent by 
placing the instruments within an inner room with thick 
ceiling and inner walls. Such a room need be entered 
rarely, and with self-registering apparatus the parts 
requiring manipulation may be placed in an external 
chamber communicating with the instrument room by a 
small opening in the wall. 

Dr. Meldrum, the able and zealous director of the 
observatory, has both magnetical and meteorological self- 
registenng apparatus, and in connection with the latter 
he receives meteorological observations from various 
stations Astronomical work is limited chiefly to certain 
occasional phenomena (the transit of Venus was observed). 
There is a time-ball , a tide-gauge is expected, sun¬ 
spot pictures are taken with the photo-heliograph , sea 
observations from ship-logs are studied ; storm-warnings 
are given ; a magnetic survey has been begun, and special 
researches are undertaken. 

Among the latter are useful practical studies connected 
with cyclones, which merit the greatest encouragement. 
Dr. Meldrum has noticed in his Report for 1875 the 
difference of his and M Faye's views as to cyclonic 
movements. The latter insists that the wind moves in 
circles round the centre, while the former upholds spirally 
inward flowing currents (see Nature, vol. xu. p. 458). 
This difference involves a most important question. 
According to the usual rule, as M. Faye says, the centre 
of the cyclone is at right angles to the direction of the 
wind ; according to the other the wind is blowing towards 
the centre That is an exaggeration of Dr. Meldmm's 
view ; but in the Report for 1875 he says (Art 90) that if 
a ship runs before the wind to north-west, believing the 
centre of the cyclone to be to north-east, the latter may 
really be to north or to north by west; that is to say, may 
make an angle of 45° or even of only 34° with the wind 
direction. We cannot accept Mr. Meldrum's theory of 
spiral cyclonic movements with the associated ascending 
currents, in which we have never seen any reason to 
believe; but we think ^here is considerable evidence for 
affirming that the angle made by the direction of the 
surface wind and that of the cyclone centre is generally 
less than 90° ; and we do not think that M. Faye, in his 
effort to apply mechanical principles to the movements of 
the aerial masses, has had all the conditions of the problem 
before him, a fact which wdl appear more evident when 
the results we have obtained relatively to the movements 
. of the atmosphere and the directions of the lines of equal 
barometric pressure are taken into consideration. 
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We have need, however, of more exAct observation! in 
cyclones at different distances from the centres, as we 
think it not improbable that the angle' which the wind 
makes with the direction of the centre may vary with the 
distance from it as well as with the wind velocity. 

Dr. Meldrum has also found periods for the frequency 
of cyclones and for the amount of rainfall agreeing with 
the decennial period of sunspots, It wlII be difficult, we 
think, to obtain quite satisfactory results for the cyclones, 
as the amount of evidence which will prove the existence 
of one will vary with the individual judging. A gale with 
a certain amount of veering or backing experienced by 
some ships may belong to a cyclone or it may not, there 
is no precise measure in many cases where there is not a 
sufficiently wide distribution of ships. No measure, also, 
is taken of the dimensions of the cylone or velocity 
of the wind, which it would be desirable to include in 
such an investigation. Some theorists insist that all 
winds are cyclonic. In any case we are inclined to believe 
that if such a decennial period exist it will be more accu¬ 
rately determined by measurements of the wind velocity 
for several years at fixed stations in different parts of the 
world. The question of such a period for the rainfall will, 
we have no doubt, receive ultimately a distinct answer 
from the observations at such stations, many senes of 
which Dr. Meldrum has already collected and discussed 
with results in favour of the existence of such a period. 

Meteorological results for 1874 and 1875 have also 
been published, and these include a number of im¬ 
portant tables relating especially to the climatology of 
the Island. John Allan Broun 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

A New London Floraj or 7 Handbook to the Botanical 
Localities of the Metropolitan Districts . By E. Ch 
de Crespigny, M.D. (London ■ Hardwicke and Bogue, 
1877.) 

There are some local floras which have more than a 
local value, from the interspersion of cntical notes on the 
species and sub-species by competent authorities. Of 
this character are Leighton’s “ Flora of Shropshire/’ and 
Bromfield’s of the Isle of Wight. Others, of more modest 
pretensions, aim only at supplying information of interest 
to collectors or to those engaged in investigating the facts 
connected with the geographical distribution of plants ; 
and these possess the advantage that their moderate size 
enables them to be used as pocket-companions. To this 
latter category belongs the little volume we have now 
before us, which strikes us as being a very good volume of 
its kind. The greater part is occupied by a list of species 
(alphabetical, so as to avoid the necessity of an index) of 
Phanerogams and Cryptogams, with the general distribu¬ 
tion or special habitats attached. The nomenclature is 
that of the 11 London Catalogue of British Plants of 1874,” 
unencumbered by any disquisitions as to specific or 
varietal distinctions, or the limits of natural orders. Of 
the 1,665 Phanerogams and Vascular Cryptogams included 
in the “ London Catalogue,” no fewer than 1,250 are 
found within the limits 0 1 the metropolitan flora. These 
limits, as understood in Dr. dc Crespigny’s volume, are, 
however, somewhat vague. They are stated to include 
an “ average thirty-mile radius/ 1 but the radius appears 
to extend considerably further in some directions than in 
others. Thus, while we find a reference to the well- 
known localities for Hymenophyllum tunbndgense1 near 
Tunbridge Wells, and Osmunda regahs near Haslemere, 


I there is none to that of Ammone Pulsatilla near Hitchen. 
These irregularities are, however, no doubt partly due to 
the direction of the author’s individual researches, which 
seem to have been carried out with great zeal and accu¬ 
racy, and to have extended over many years. The rest 
of the volume is occupied by a list of seventy-five locali¬ 
ties, the scarcest and most interesting species of the 
locality being included in each list, distinguishing those 
which are authenticated by the author himself—by far 
the larger number. We can confidently recommend this 
volume to those interested in the flora of the metropolitan 
district. 

Ethnography and Philology of the Htdaisa Indians . By 
Washington Matthews. (Washington . Government 
Printing-office, 1877). 

The United States Geological and Geographical Survey 
deserves the highest credit for publishing a work which 
pedantic red-tapeism might have thought did not belong to 
ns province, and Mr. Matthews deserves equal credit for 
the care, thoroughness and scientific precision with which 
he has compiled it. We hope that so good an example 
will find many imitators. The Hidatsa (Hidacha), or 
Minnetan Indians, are a branch of the Dakota family, 
and now form one of the three tribes whose scanty relics 
inhabit the permanent village at Fort Bcrthold. The two 
other tribes are the Mandans and the Anckans, and the 
linguistic relations of the community form one of the 
most interesting and important facts ever presented to the 
notice of the philologist 11 This trio of savage clans,” 
says Mr. Mattnews, “ although now living in the same 
village, and having been next-door neighbours to one 
another for more than a hundred years on terms of peace 
and intimacy, and to a great extent intermarried, speak, 
nevertheless, totally distinct languages, which show no per¬ 
ceptible inclination to coalesce. The Mandan and Hi¬ 
datsa languages are somewhat alike, and probably of a 
very distant common origin ; but no resemblance has yet 
been detected between either of these and the Arickaree. 
Almost gvery member of each tribe understands the lan¬ 
guages of the other tribes, yet he speaks his own most 
fluently , so it is not an uncommon thing to hear a dialogue 
carried on in two languages, one person, for instance, 
questioning in Mandan, and the other answering back In 
Grosventre (Hidatsa), and vice versd. Many of them 
understand the Dakota, and use it as a means of inter¬ 
communication, and all understand the sign-language.” 
It should be added, as another curious philological fact 
that reduplication in verbs, which is a prominent feature 
of the Dakota, occurs in only one instance in the closely- 
allied Hidatsa As in many other savage idioms, slight 
differences exist between the language of the women and 
of the men, the former tending to substitute r for d t and 
the latter preferring / and n. But the ethnologist as well 
as the philologist will find plenty of materials for study 
and reflection. Polygamy is practised, and a man usually 
marries his brother's widow, unless she object to the 
arrangement. Elopement sometimes takes place, divorce 
very rarely. u As with other western tribes, it is improper 
for a man to hold a direct conversation with his mother- 
in-law ; but this custom seems to be falling into disuse.” 
Males sometimes have four names, all containing the 
same noun, but a different adjective, and the names are 
afterwards solemnly changed once or even oftener. 
Coloured beads and pendants are made of pounded glass 
procured from the Europeans ; the process of making 
them is very elaborate, and the antiquity of the art may 
be gathered from the fact that triangular pendants were 
used, “ not as ornaments only, but as evidences of 
betrothal, as Long ago as the oldest men can remember." 
Morally, the Hidatsa seem among the best of the 
Indians ; they are described as industrious! honest, and 
peaceable, with fine physiques, light complexions, and 
great powers of endurance* 
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Across Central America* By J. W. Bod dam Whetham. 

S London: Hurst and Blackett, 1877.) 
oroughly readable and exceedingly instructive 
narrative, by a capable observer, of a journey through a 
country not often visited by travellers, and of which 
English readers probably know little or nothing. Mr. 
Whetham gives an interesting account of some of the 
wonderful ruins which exist in Central Ameuca, and we 
can commend his work to our readers as possessing both 
novelty and interest 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[The Ediior does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents . Neither can he unaet take to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications 
The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters as 
short as possible. The pressure on his space u so great that it 
is impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance even ef com¬ 
munications containing interesting arid novel facts . ] 

The Contractile FilamentB of the Teasel 
The observations of my son Francis on the contractile fila¬ 
ments protruded from the glands of Dipsacus, 1 offer so new and 
remarkable a fact in the physiology of plants, that any confirma¬ 
tion of them is valuable. I hope therefore that you will publish 
the appended letter from Prof. Cohn, of Breslau, whom every 
one will allow to be one of the highest authorities in Europe on 
such a subject. Trof Cohn's remarks were not intended for 
publication, but he has kindly allowed me to lay them before 
your readers. 

Extract from Prof, Cohn's Letter. - 

11 Immediately after the receipt of your very kind letter of 
July 26 I went to fetch Dipsacus, several species of which grow 
in our Botanic Garden , and proceeding after your recommenda¬ 
tions, I put transverse sections of the cup-like bases of young 
leaves, or the epidermis of these parts carefully removed from 
the green parenchyma, into distilled water I thus had the 
pleasure of witnessing with my own eyes this most curious dis¬ 
covery First I ascertained the anatomical structure of the 
pear-like glands which are rather elegant and remarkable. 
From the basal cell rises the stalk-cell, in the second story 
there are two cells, in the third four, and in the uppermost 
senes eight cuneiform cells converging to the centre. But you 
may conceive how much I was surprised by seeing the filiform 
protuberances issuing from the apex of the glands ; it was quite 
a perplexing spectacle. The filaments are, in their refrangibility, 
very like the pseudopodia of some Rhizopods (eg, Arcella or 
Diffiugia). I followed their changes for some time, and remarked 
quite definitely, as I find described in the paper of Mr. Francis 
Darwin how the protuberances slowly lengthen out, crook them¬ 
selves hooklike or winding, and get knobbed either at the summit 
or midway ; I saw the knobs or beads glide down the thread, and 
at last be sucked into a globular mass adhering to the gland 
I Raw the protuberances always nae between the septa of two 
or more adjoining cells, but nearly as frequently between the 
lateral septa as on the apical centre. Generally there were many 
protuberances on the same gland, pressed forward out of dif¬ 
ferent spots ; sometimes I saw two diverging branches proceed 
from the same point like a pair of compasses, each behaving 
independently in ils changes. But the most curious appearance 
in these protuberances was a constant waving undulation along 
their extension, sometimes slower and perceptible with difficulty, 
sometimes vigorous and quicker, but never ceasing , more deli¬ 
cate filaments appeared tq me very like Vibno, or the vibra¬ 
tory flagella of some Infusoria. Not finding a special description 
of the waving movements or the filaments in your son’s paper, 
I asked some of my pupiU if they saw anything remarkable 111 
the filaments, without indicating what, but they all took the 
same impression as myself. The only facts I have not yet been 
able to witness of your son’s discoveries are Figs- 6, 14, 15, and 
tbe mom! 1 form contraction ; nor have I yet found time to apply 
chemical reagents, of which your soq has made each good use t 
“ Of course I am not able^ after two days' inspection, to form 

1 Abstract published in Proe Roy. Boc^ 1B77, No 179, published In fujl 
in Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science, July, 1877. 


a definite judgment about the true nature of the filiform protu¬ 
berances. Putting aside the hypothesis of a parasitic Rhizopod, 
there are two probabilities which still balance in my mind, 
as clearly stated by your son. (1) The protuberances are secre¬ 
tions of some colloidal matter, absorbing water, but insoluble 
In it j the movements are physical (not vital ones), the elonga¬ 
tion of the filaments depending upon the imbibition, their con¬ 
traction on the withdrawal of water by different reagents. There 
are such substances, eg, myehne , which shows rather similar 
changes in water. Please also to repeit the experiments I 
performed at the meeting of the British Association last year. 
Into a cylindrical glass containing soluble silicate of alkali 
(Waiserglas), diluted with half its amount of water, put a small 
piece of crystallised chloride of iron; from the fragment there 
rises a hollow reddish tube growing upwards and moving very 
quickly, like an Enteromorpha But if you put into the diluted 
silicate some fr otochlondc of iron (the latter is usually in the form 
of a powder, but may easily be brought by gentle pressure 01 
the fingers into crumb-like maflscs), then from the lumps there 
arise innumerable filaments, very delicate and transparent, very 
like the glass threads of Hyaloncma, which rise in fascicules 
vertically till they reach the surface of the fluid. 

“ But I cannot deny that Lhe general impression produced by 
Dipsacus does not contradict the hypothesis that the changes of 
the filaments are the vital phenomena of piotoplasmic pseudo¬ 
podia. 

M A French biologist (whose name I cannot just now 
remember) has proved many years ago (I think in an early 
number ot the Bull de la Sot Bat de France ) that the water in 
the cups of Dipsacus is not a simple collection of ram m a 
gutter, but a secretion of the leaf bases If this be truly the 
case, it is quite probable that the glands may have a special 
adaptation for this purpose Indeed, I should not hesitate to 
agree with the vital theory, if there were any analogy known in 
plants. But further study of the phenomenon and the repeti¬ 
tion of the chemical reactions winch your son has already 
indicated, will, I hope, in a short lime enable me to form a more 
decided judgment in this perplexing dilemma 

11 In the meantime I am happy to congratulate Mr. Francis 
Darwin and yourself on account of th» extraordinary discovery 
he has made, and the truly scientific paper in which he has 
elaborated it, and which has added a series of quite unexpected 
facts to the physiology of plants.” 

In a subsequent letter, Prof. Cohn describes what appear to 
him as thinned points or pores in the cell wall of the glands from 
which the filaments seem to be protruded. He also mentions 
the very curious fact which he has discovered, that by adding 
iodine to the detached epidermis of the leaf cups of Dipsacus 
the whole fluid contents of the epidermis cells turn blue like 
diluted starch paste, although no starch grams are met with in 
any epidermis cell except in the stomata 1 He adds that the 
basal cell of the gland becomes blue, while the rest of it and the 
excreted globules are stained yellow 

I may add lhat I have heard from Prof Hoffmann, of Giessen, 
that he formerly observed contractile filament of a somewhat 
similar nature on the annulus of Agarnus muscanus. He has 
described them m the Botamschc Zci/ung, 1853, and figured them, 
ibid , 185y, tab. xi. Fig. 17. Charles Darwin 

Down, Beckenham, August 15 


Relations between Sun and Earth 

Prof. BAi.bOUR Stewart m the last of his exceedingly 
interesting articles in Nature (vol, xvi p 45) on the suspected 
relations between the sun and the earth, winds tip with an appeal 
(which I should like to see promptly responded to by the Govern¬ 
ment here as well as at home) In favour of the establishment of 
some institution to keep a daily watch upon the luminary that is 
found to exercise such a marvellous control over terrestrial mag¬ 
netism and meteorology. He also mentions incidentally the 
discovery by Dr. Hunter that the famines in Southern India 
have a period of recurrence which is nearly the same as that of 
sun-spot frequency. This is no doubt an exceedingly plausible 
hypothesis inasmuch as five out of the six years of drought 
mentioned by Dr. Hunter as preceding the yean of famine 

1 Prof Cohn addi that the blue coloration of the epidermis by iodine 
occurs in tho leaves of Ormthogilum. 
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during the present century fall within the group of minimum 
cun-spot years, the sixth (1854) being also a year of relatively 
few sun-spots (19a according to Wolf), 

Dr Hunter's avowed object, however, in writing his pamphlet 
was to prove that a cycle of drought sufficient to cause famine 
existed throughout the xvhole of Southern India, and with this 
end in view he has been content to show that a cycle of rainfall 
corresponding with the period of solar maculalion existed merely 
for one single station, viz., Madras 

Having found a decided correspondence between the rainfall 
of Madras and the eleven-year period of sun-spots, he thence 
argues somewhat hastily that the same conditions apply through¬ 
out the whole or Southern India. ,This hasty generalisation from 
the results of one station situated in a vast continent, the rainfall 
of which vanes completely both in amount and the season in 
which it falls, according to locality, has been strongly contested 
by Mr Blanford, the Government meteorologist, who on making 
a careful comparison of the rainfalls of seven stations, three of 
which—Madras, Bangalore, and Mysore—are in Southern India, 
the others being Bombay, Nagpore, Jubbulpore, and Calcutta, 
finds that with the exception or Nagpore in Central India, which 
shows Borne slight approach to the same cyclical variation which 
is so distinctly marked in the Madras registers, the rest of the 
stations form complete exceptions to the rule adduced for Madras, 
in many of them the hypothetical order of relation being reversed. 
Mr Blanford, however, shows that underlying the above irregu¬ 
larities a certain cyclical variation exibts on the average at all the 
stations, the amount nevertheless being so insignificant (not more 
than 9 per cent, of the to'al falls) that it could not possibly be 
considered of sufficient magnitude to become a direct factor in 
the production of famine. It thus appears that the cycle of 
rainfall which is considered to be the most important element in 
causing periodic famines, has only been proved satisfactorily for 
the town of Madras. It may perhaps hold for the Carnatic 
and Northern Siccars—the country immediately surrounding 
Madras, though, owing perhaps to the want of rainfall registers 
in these districts, evidence with regard to this point is still 
wanting 

Though Dr Hunter has thus been only partially successful, I 
would not attempt to detract in any way from the value of his 
able pamphlet, so far as it goes, an indirect effect of which ban 
been to stimulate meteorological inquiry and research in the 
same direction throughout India The meteorology of this 
country, from its peculiar and tropical position, is in sucii com¬ 
plete unison wnh any changes that may arise from oscillations m 
the amount of solar radiation and their effects upon the velocity 
and duecuon of the vapour-bearing winds, that a careful study 
of it cannot fail to discover meteorological periodicities in close 
connection with corresponding periods of solar disturbance. In 
connection with the previous remarks, and os showing what a 
close connection exists between solar and terrestrial meteorology, 
I may observe that Mr. Hill, the meteorologist for the North- 
West Provinces, and myself, have coincidently discovered the 
existence of a remarkable cycle in the winter rainfall of Northern 
India, between the latitudes of 20° and 30°, corresponding in¬ 
versely with the period of solar spots, * e , the maximum winter 
rainfall coincides with the minimum period of sun-spots, and 
vue vers A 

As a failure of the winter rains in the Northern Provinces in 
i860 61 ( ytars of maximum sun-spot) has been the cause of a 
severe famine, this theory, if completely established, would not 
be wuhout 11s value in the economical administration of the 
North-West Provinces and the Punjab I have not at present 
examined the rainfalls of all the stations in the Upper Provinces, 
but Mr. Hill, having readier access to them than myself, has 
probably done so to a larger extent, and tells me that the results 
of his investigations are similar to my own in bearing out the 
preceding hypothesis. A theory is not wanting to account for 
Ihu tendency to vary inversely with the sun-Bpoti, If we, 
according to opinion held by Drs. Hahn and Koppen, Prof. Piazzi 
Smyth, and Mr. Pogson, the Government astronomer at Madras, 
assume that the sun’s heat is greater in years of minimum 
Bun-Bpot For in these years the anti-trade current, the descent 
of which upon the Himalaya and Northern India in the winter 
is generally understood (o be the vehicle of the rain at ihat 
season, would be owing to the increased evaporation over the 
Southern Indian Ocean, reinforced with a larger supply of 
vapour ihan usual, while in years of maximum sun-spot the supply 
would l* smeller. At all events, whatever be the real cause, 
the facts as far as we have gone, are exceedingly favourable to 
the existence of such a cycle. Calcutta, thougn lying dose to 


the tropics, and therefore coming in for a small share of winter 
rainfall, still shows the preceding relation to a wonderful extent, 
and as its register of rainfall extends farther bick than most of 
the other North Indian rainfalls, furnishes a more trustworthy 
result than many other BtaUnns whose rainfalls registered only 
for short periods scarcely afford more than a slight balance of 
probability in favour of the assumption. The following table u 
arranged in a double senes of years occupying the same position 
in the spot-cycle, and gives the average rainfall for each double 
series lor the months of November, December, January, 
February, March, and April, from 1837 to 1876 inclusive. I 
have Indicated the groups containing the yean of maximum and 
minimum sun-spot The maximum rainfall will be seen to occur 
in the latter, and the n mimum in the former group 


Calcutta Rainfall during the months of November , 
January t February t March , and April. 


Years 


December , 

Average 
rainfall of 
^ruup 
in inches 


nth 

1876 

1865 

1854 

1843 

) 

1st 

.877 

1866 

*855 

1844 

1 

2nd 


1867 

1.856 

1845 

l ) 

3 rd 


1868 

1S57 

1846 

1 

4th 


1869 

1S53 

1847 

1 

5th 


1870 

1859 

1848 

'837 

6th 


1871 

i860 

1849 

1838 

7th 


1H72 

1S61 

1850 

1839 

8ih 


1873 

1862 

1851 

1840 

9th 


1874 

i86j 

1852 

1841 

10th 


»S 75 

1864 

•853 

1842 


Eleventh series repeated 


Group contain¬ 
ing yearn of 
minimum 
sun spot 


Group contain¬ 
ing years of 
Diaiimum 
Bun-spol 


8-49 

6*44 

5 93 

4 44 

5 °J 
6-15 
849 


Further analysis only tends to render the connection still more 
evident, but I have no time to add anything further. Iu conclu¬ 
sion I need only remark that Jerusalem, which is situated 
somewhere about the same latitude as Lahore, and receives its 
total annual supply during the winLer months alone, fully hears 
out the hypothesis as far as records show from 1846 to 1859 
Bankipore, Patna E. D. Archibald 


Reproduction by Conjugation 

In Prof. Allen Thomson’s Inaugural Address to the British 
Association, I find the following sentence, referring to the 
simplest form of sexual reproduction among cryptogams, known 
as conjugation:—"In more ordinary cases, as in Sfiroqyra, 
where the embryo is formed in one of the two cells, it seems to 
be indifferent in which of them it is formed.” If my own expe¬ 
rience may be taken as trustworthy and adequate, there is one 
fact in connection with this phenomenon which would seem to 
show that it may not be altogether indifferent, and that the dif¬ 
ferentiation of male and female elements may be carried back 
even one Btep further than is stated by this distinguished biologist 
When two filaments—which we may call A and B—are conju¬ 
gating, then, as far as my observation has gone, the direction of 
conjugation is uniformly the same, t e , either the contents of 
every cell in A pass over into the adjacent cell of B, or the 
reverse , we never find ihe contents of some of the cells of A 
passing over into B, and the contents of some of the cells of B 
parsing over into A If this is so, and if we call the filament 
in which the zygospores are ultimately produced A, then it is 
clear that we may fairly call A the female and B the male fila¬ 
ment ; and It would appear certain that there must be Borne 
hitherto undetected difference between them. My own obser¬ 
vations in this respect relate almost exclusively to Spirogyra , 
and I shall be very glad to know if they are confirmed, or 
otherwise, by those of more experienced algologuts. 

Alfred W. Bennett 

The Greenland Foehn 

HoFFMEYer's facts respecting spells of warm weather in the 
Arctic winter, as reported in Nature, vol xvi. p 294, are 
very Interesting, but his explanation of them Beemi demonstrably 
insufficient. He thinks they are a phenomenon of the same kind 
with the Foehn of the Alps, which latter he explains by say log 
that a wnkd which at its origin is saturated witn moisture *1)1, 
when it is forced over a mountain chain, be raised i a Cent, for 
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every 200 metres of height of the mountains. The heat thus 
gained is liberated in the condensation of the vapour. I believe 
this is satisfactory as regards the Foehn 

But this will not account for a rise of the temperature of 
Southern Greenland from its mean December temperature, 
which, according to Dovd’s map, is below (reeling, to 14° C. 
A rise of 14° C would require, according to the above law, a 
mountain chain 2,800 metres, or about 8,000 feel in height, and 
there is none in Greenland approaching this. 

I used to think that great nses of temperature in the Arctic 
winter were due to the wind tearing up the Irozen surface of the 
sea, and liberating the heat of the water below ; but ihis will not 
account for an increase of temperature above freezing I have 
no explanation to offer. Joseph John Murphy 

Ola Forge, Dunmurry, Co. Antrim, August 13 

Does Sunshine Extinguish Fire? 

It ia a popular belief that a fire will not bum if exposed to 
the sun, and, from all I have observed, it seems well founded 
Can any of your readers favour me with an explanation of the 
phenomenon, if true ; or is it a mere superstition ? 

Schwarzwald, August 11 Charles Watson 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

The Opposition of Mars, 1877— The present oppo¬ 
sition of the planet Mars offers conditions so nearly 
analogous to those of the opposition in 1862, that Lhe 
many fine drawings made in that year, a number of 
which are contained in vol. xxxu. of the 11 Memoirs " of 
the Royal Astronomical Society, become available for 
comparison with such as may be made during the actual 
opposition. The same hemisphere of the planet is pre¬ 
sented to the earth, and our depression from the martial 
equator is sensibly the same , thus, at opposition in 1862 
the angle of position of the visible (southern) pole was 
I45°3 and the earth’s depression -22°7, while at the 
opposition of 1877 the figures are respectively i6o°'3 and 
- 22° 5 The least distance of Maui from the earth in 
1862 was 0406, while in 1877 it is o 377. 

Notwithstanding Secchi observing in 1858 found the 
features upon the disc of Mars irreconcilable with those 
delineated in Madler’s drawings made under similar cir¬ 
cumstances in 1830, it was sufficiently evident at the 
opposition of 1862 that these differences are to be atiri- 
buled to the temporary conditions occasioned by clouds 
of varying density, form, and extent, in lhe atmosphere 
of the planet itself, heightened perhaps in some degree 
by the state of our own atmosphere at the times of the 
observations. A striking instance in support of this 
conclusion was afforded by Mr. Lockyer's observations 
bn September 25, 1862. At ioh. 44m., when his drawing 
No. 14 was completed, the well-known spot a of M.idler 
was guile invisible , while when No. was made shortly 
afterwards, this spot was "among Lhe most prominent 
features upon the planet's disc. 11 

I There would appear now to be little doubt that the 
green and red portions of the disc do really represent 
seas and continents, and are not due to the effect of con¬ 
trast, another explanation which has been suggested. 
During the actual favourable appearance of the planet, we 
may expect that measures will be made which will admit 
of a closer determination of the position of the axis of 
rotation than any yet obtained. The results at present 
upon record are (1) Sir W. Herscbel's, which assigns for 
the longitude of the ascending node of the equator of 
Mars upon bis orbit, 79 0 27' for 1872, and for the obliquity 
of his ecliptic 28° 42'. The reduction by Oudemann’s of 
Herschel's measures, make these figures 79° 18' and 
2 °° S3' respectively ; (2) Schroeter’s, as given by M. Terby, 
which places the south pole in *(72° 54/7, with latitude 
k>° 33' 2, whence we find for 1798, longitude of ascending 
node of equator on orbit, 84° 54', obliquity of ecliptic. 
2 7 ° 57 ' for 1798 ; and (3) Oudemann's reduction of Bessel's 


measures with the Kdnigsberg heliometer, made September 
28, 1830, January at, 1835, and February 11, 1837, giving 
for the place of the ascending node 80 s 50', and for the 
obliquity 27 0 r/for 1834 With the last values which 
have been generally adopted, we have for the ascending 
node of the equator of Mars upon the earth's equator 
(N), and Us inclination thereto (l) -— 

/ 

N = 47 42 + o 50 (t — 1850) 

1 = 39 S 2 - o 25 (l - 1850). 

The following table showing the angle of position of 
the visible pole of Mars, and the elevation of the earth 
above the plane of his equator, at the oppositions between 
1850 and 1880, has been calculated from the above 
elements, and may be of interest to some readers ; the 
least distance of Mars from the earth is added *— 


Dale of 


Position of 

Elevation of 

Least distance 

opposition. 


visible pole 

enrih 

of Mon. 

1852, Jan. 

24 

23 l6 

9 '8N 

O 660 

1854, Feb 

26 

343 46 

22 6 N 

0675 

1856, April 

2 

35 2 

23 30 N 

O 625 

1858, May 

IS 

40 45 

12 4 N 

O 514 

i860, July 

17 

192 34 

10 47 S. 

O 39I 

1862, Oct 

5 

MS *7 

22 42 s 

o'4o6 

1864, Nov. 

30 

142 37 

6 29 S 

0 534 

1K67, Jan. 

10 

343 54 

10 24 N. 

0 636 

1869, Feb 

13 

7 37 ■ 

21 40 N 

0677 

1871, M.irch 

19 

28 35 

24 53 N 

0 6 36 

.873, Kb 

13 

41 2 

17 39 N - 

0 5 6 3 

1S75, June 

19 

. 209 7 

0 si s 

0 433 

1877, Stpl. 

5 

160 14 

21 31 S. 

°'377 

1879, Nov. 

12 

138 4 * 

1 3 -j 54 S 

0 482 


A glance at this table exhibits a well-known condition 
that when Mars is nearest to the earth and when we have 
consequently the best opportunities of studying the 
features upon his disc, his southern hemisphere is always 
directed to the earth, and hence we are likely to be better 
acquainted with that hemisphere than with the northern 
one, which is turned towards the earth only at the greater 
distances of Mars 

The .Satellites of Saturn— A series of observa¬ 
tions of all the eight satellites of Saturn by Pi of. Asaph 
Hall, dated from Washington in December, 1876, has at 
last made Us appearance in No. 2,145 of the Astronomischc 

Nachrichietu 

Satellites of Mars —A telegram from the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution to M Leverner, received August 19, 
notifies the extraordinary discovery of two satellites of 
Mars by Prof. Asaph Hall, of the U.S. Naval Observatory 
at Washington. The telegram runs thus 11 Two satel¬ 
lites of Mars by Hall at Washington, fine elongation 
west, August 18, eleven hours, Washington distance, 
eighty seconds, period thirty hours, distance of second, 
fifty seconds." 

THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 

Plymouth, Tuesday 

T HE Plymouth Meeting of the British Association has 
not realised, as far as numbers are concerned, the 
success which we anticipated last week, and which was 
indicated by the business done on the days immediately 
preceding tne opening of the meeting. 

The attendance of the regular members from a 
distance has been very good indeed, and can compare 
favourably with meetings that have gone before it, 
but the visit of the British Association, while opening 
wide the gates of hospitality of the people of Ply¬ 
mouth, does not seem to have awakened the scientific 
Interest of the ooitimunlty sufficiently to cause many 
to enlist in its ranks. It is seldom that so small a 
number of local members have been added to the list 
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of members and associates at the annual meeting of 
the British Association. Yet Plymouth and its sur¬ 
roundings have a well-known scientific reputation, and 
the falling off in numbers of the present meeting must 
rather be looked for to the fact that one of the two sister- 
towns to Plymouth has, as a body, held aloof from the 
Association than to any want of scientific interest 
pervading the great port of the west of England. 

At the opening meeting on the evening of Wednesday 
last, there was a fair attendance, but the noble Guildhall 
was not filled. It is estimated that about 1,300 persons 
were present, including the members of the General 
Committee, who, as usual, were accommodated with 
seats on the platform. The business commenced by the 
Mayor of Plymouth introducing to the meeting the 
President, Prof. Allen Thomson. It was, we believe, 
intended as a graceful compliment to its host, the town, 
of Plymouth, that the British Association requested the 
mayor to take the place of the retiring president, Prof 
Andrews, who is absent through illness. The meeLing 
went off very well and the presidential address was, not¬ 
withstanding its difficult and abstruse nature, listened to 
with profound attention, and commanded the respect 
which must be paid to anything coming from so high an 
authority upon embryology as Prof Allen Thomson. 

On ihe next morning ihe sectional addresses were de¬ 
livered, some of which appeared in our last issue and others 
we give in the present number. Infection A the address 
by Prof Carey Foster, F.R S., was warmly received and 
elicited great applause when he spoke of the radiometer 
and of the great value of the researches of Mr. Crookes, 
notwithstanding the recent utterances of an influential 
mover in scientific circles which might have a tendency 10 
depreciate the value of those researches. Prof. Haughton, 
of Dublin, read two papers, the first upon a method oi 
calculating the absolute duration of geological periods, 
and the second, a reply to Prof. Newcomb upon the 
co-efficient of acceleiation ol the moon’s mean motion as 
illustrated by the original account of the solar eclipse of 
Agaihocles. Upon both papers an interesting discussion 
took place. 

At the same section Prof. Osborne Reynolds read a 
paper (which we publish to-day) upon the rate of pro¬ 
gression of groups of waves and the rate at which energy 
is transmitted by waves The paper was illustrated by 
a very beautiful model in which the progression of wave- 
groups was made visible to the audience by means of a 
Jong senes of light pendulums connected elastically with 
one another. 

Friday was a great day in Section A as far as attend¬ 
ance was concerned. It had been announced the day 
before that Mr. Preece would 'read a paper on the tele¬ 
phone and show it at work, and that Sir William 
Thomson would make a communication to the section on 
the possibility of life on a meteoric stone falling on the 
earth. In anticipation of these two papers the room of 
Secuon A was crowded from an early hour, and although 
there were several long mathematical papers on the liat, 
the non-mathematical visitors waited in the most patient 
manner for the papers they had come to hear. It so 
happened, however, that the papers that appeared so dry 
to those waiting for something else were of the very 
highest interest and value to mathematicians and astro¬ 
nomers ; especially that by Prof. J. C. Adams on his dis¬ 
covery of original papers by Newton which proved that that 
great philosopher had solved some of the most important 
lunar problems, the solution of which has been till now 
attributed to a much later date, and proving most con¬ 
clusively that Newton had never fallen into the error 
which for years had been attributed to him. 

Sir Wm. Thomson's paper on the possibility of a meteor¬ 
ite becoming the vehicle of animal life to this earth from 
another planet, or heavenly body, was evidently listened 
to with much enjoyment. Sir William sees no difficulty 


in the assumption that animals or germs might without 
injury be conveyed to this earth by meteorites if protected 
in the crevices of the meteoric mass, and much amuse¬ 
ment was caused by his saying that though the outside 
shell of a meteoric stone might be Incandescent from the 
friction caused by its flight through the terrestrial atmo¬ 
sphere, yet within a crevice of that stone might be con¬ 
cealed a Colorado beetle, which, falling on the earth, 
might become the father of a large and prosperous 
family. The amusement caused by His quaint idea was 
increased to roars of laughter when Prof. Haughton, with 
his well-known wit, ridiculed the idea of the transmission 
of living animals by meteorites, and said that if Sir 
William Thomson had spoken of a Colorado beetle 
arriving by a meteoric stone becoming the mother of a 
large number of baby Colorado beetles he might have 
felt some sort of alarm, but he didn’t care how many 
papa beetles came, so long as they left the mamma 
Colorado beetles at home 

Mr. Preece followed with his paper on the telephone. 
The room was crowded to excess and the paper was of 
the highest possible interest, and not only illustrated by 
diagrams and the instruments themselves, but the latter 
were connected by wires with the post-office at Plymouth, 
about a quarter of a mile off and with that at Exeter 
some fifty miles away. By means of Bell's articulating 
telephone the human voice was distinctly conveyed and 
conversations were carried on between the two stations 
Owing to induction from the parallel wires between 
Plymouth and Exeter, there was a confused roar as from 
hail pattering on a window pane, and no words could be 
heard, but in his lecture in the Guildhall on the following 
evening, the traffic was stopped for ten minutes, and a 
conversation was carried on by the human voice between 
Plymouth and Exeter The Guildhall on the occasion of 
Mr Freece's lecture, was crammed almost to suffocation, 
and the discourse lasted two hours and a half, the 
lecture was upon telegraphy, but the telephone was 
undoubtedly the chief attraction 

The instrument was again described in Section G this 
afternoon by the inventor, Dr. Graham Bell, who arrived 
from Liverpool yesterday ; he was received with enthu¬ 
siastic applause, and a most interesting series of 
experiments were shown in illustration of his paper. 

At the General Committee Meeting yesterday, a letter 
from the city of York was read by the secretary, inviting the 
British Association to celebrate their jubilee or fiftieth 
anniversary in that city in consideration of the fact that the 
first meeting of the Association was held at York in 1831. 
The invitation was unanimously accepted. 

After some quiet discussion the resolution that the Asso¬ 
ciation should visit Nottingham in 1879, and Swansea in 
1880, was earned unanimously, whereupon Prof Haughton 
rose, and, amidst-great laughter, expressed his regret at 
the proceedings terminating so peacefully, for, as an Irish¬ 
man, he never liked to see a good fight stopped. Mr. 
Spoitiswoodc 15 to be president at the Dublin meeting. 

Some wholesome resolutions have been approved of by 
the Council on the regulations as to the admission of 
papers to be read in the varwus sections. With regard 
to the discontinuance of Section F the Council ask the 
General Committee to report more fully on the reasons 
which have induced them (p recommend this step. 

Plymouth, Wednesday 
[By Telegraph}. 

The following grants were pasted at the meeting of the 
General Committee held at the Rojral Hotel to-day. The 
names of Lhe members who would be entitled to call on the 
general treasurer for the respective grants arc prefixed 

Mathematics and Physics. £ 

Cayley, Prof.—Continuation oi Borckhardt’s Tables . . 100 

Foster, Prof. Carey v — Observation of Atmospheric Elec¬ 
tricity at Madeira. 15 
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Glauher, Mr. J.— Luminous Meteors . to 

Joule, Dr —Determination of the Mechanical Equivalent 

of Heat (renewed) .... 65 

Thomson, Sir W —Measurement of the Lunar Disturb¬ 
ance of Gravity (renewed). 50 

Chemistry. 

Brown, Prof. Crum,—Quantitative"Estimation of Atmo¬ 
spheric Ozone * . 10 

Roberts, Mr. Chandler —Chemical Composition and 

Structure of some of the less-known Alkaloids 25 

Geology 

Evans, Mr. T.—Kent's Cavern Exploration . . 5 ° 

Evans, Mr, J —Record of the Progress of Geology 100 

Godwin Austen, Mr,—Kentish Boring Exploration ICO 

Harkness, Prof,—North-West Highlands Fossils IO 

Haughton, Rev. Dr—Fermanagh Caves Exploration 30 

Herschel, Prof. A,—Thermal Conductivity of Rocks 10 

Hull, Prof.—Circulation of Underground Waters 15 

Lubbock, Sir J , Bait,—Victoria Cave, Settle, Exploration 100 

Biology. 

Dew Smith, Mr,—Table at the Zoological Station,' 

Naples 75 

Fox, Col. Lane.—Exploration of Ancient Earthworks 25 

McKendrick, Dr—Investigation of Pulse Phenomena by 

Thomson's Siphon Recorder 10 

Rolleston, Prof —Examination of two Caves and Tu¬ 
muli near Tenby 25 

Stainton, Mr —Record of Zoological Literature 100 

Thomson, Dr ■ Allen —Transmission of Electrical Im¬ 
pulses through Ncive Structure 30 

Statistics and Economic Science 

Farr, Dr,—Anthropometric Committee (renewed) 66 

Mechanics. 

Froude, Mr. W —Instruments for Measuring the Speed 

of Ships (renewed) 5 ° 

Thomson, Sir W.—Datum Level of the Ordnance 

Survey ..... 1 ° 


SECTION A. —Mathematical and Physical. 

On the Raft of Frogi esston of Groups of Waves and the Rate 
at which Energy u Transmitted by H'aves, by Prof. Osborne 
Reynolds, F.R-S —When several waves forming a discontinuous 
group travel over ihe surface of deep water, the rate of pro¬ 
gression of the group Is always much less than the rate at which 
the individual waves which compose the group are propagated 
As the waves approach the front of the group they gradually 
dwindle down and die out, while fresh waves are continually 
arming in the rear of the others. This ( which ls a well-known 
phenomenon, presents itself to our notice in various ways. 

When a stone is thrown on to the surface of a pond, the ‘eries 
of nngs which it causes gradually expands so as finally to embrace 
the entire surface of the water ; but if carelul notice be taken it 
is seen that the wavea travel outwards at a considerably greater 
rale than that at which the disturbance spreads. 

Or, when viewing a rough sea, if we endeavour to follow with 
the eye any wave which is larger than us neighbours, we find, 
after following it in its course fbr a short distance, thAt it has 
lost its extra size, while on locking back^we see that this has 
been acquired by the succeed Lng wave. 

But perhaps the most striking manifestation of the phenomenon 
Is in the waves which spring from the bows of a rapid boat, and 
attend it on its course. A wave from either bow extends back¬ 
wards In a slanting direction for some distance and then dis¬ 
appears ; but immediately behind it has come into existence 
another wave parallel to the first, beyond which it extends for 
some distance when It also dies out, but not before it 11 followed 
by a third which extends still farther! and to on, each Wive over¬ 
lapping the others rather more than Ita predecessor. Although 
not obvious, very little consideration serves to show that the 
stepped form of these columns of waves is a result of the continual 
dying out of the waves in front of the group, and the formation 


of fresh waves behind. For as each wave cuts slantwise through 
the column formed by the group, one end Is on the advancing 
side or front of the gToup, and thus is continually dying while the 
other 11 in the rear and is always growing. 

So far as I am aware, no general explanation of these pheno¬ 
mena has as yet been given It has been shown, and I believe 
first by Prof Stokes, that if two senes of parallel waves of equal 
magnitude, but differing slightly m length, move himulianenusly 
in the same direction over the *ame water bo as 10 form a series 
of groups of waves separated by bands of interference, thm t'lcnc 
groups will advance with half the velocity or the individual 
waves. This Is doubtless an example of the same pHen urn non, 
and shows that the theory of wave mo'ion is capable of explain¬ 
ing the phenomena ; but it appear* to leave something to be 
desired,—for Instance why should ihe bands of interference only 
progress with half the velocity of propagation id a deep sea 
whereas in sound the corresponding bands of interference which 
constitute the beats move at the same velocity as the waves 

My object in this paper is to point out a fact in connection 
with wave transmission which appears to have hitherto passed 
unnoticed at all events in connection with the phenomena de¬ 
scribed above, of which it affords a clear and complete explana¬ 
tion One of the several functions performed by waves progressing 
through a medium ls the transmission of energy. Thus the 
energy which we receive from the sun is brought to us in the 
waves of light and heat; so in the case of sound the work done 
by the arm of the drummer 19 transmitted to our ears by the 
waves of sound. It is possible however 10 have wives which 
travel through a medium without c nveying energy, such aie 
Lhe waves caused by the wind on a field of corn. This kind of 
wave may be well understood by suspending a senes of small 
balls by threads, so that the balls all hang in a row, and the 
threads are all of the same length. If we then run the finger 
along, so as to set the halls oscillating in succession, the motion 
will be such as to give the idea of a senes of waves propagated 
from one end to the other , but in reality there is no propagation, 
each pendulum swings independently of its neighbours, there is 
no communication of energy, the waves being merely the result 
of the general arrangement of the motion. 

In this case there is no communication of energy, neither is 
there any propagation of disturbance. Anyone ball may be set 
swinging without in the least disturbing the others , and what is 
mdicaLed here ib a general law that wherever a disturbance is 
transmitted through a medium by waves there must always be 
communication of energy. The rate at which energy is trans¬ 
mitted in different media, or by different systems of waves, is 
very different This may be illustrated at once by experiment. 
If the balls just described are all connected by an elastic thread, 
then they can no longer swing independently. If one’be set in 
motion then, by virtue of the connecting thread, it will communi¬ 
cate its motion in its neighbours until they swing with it, so that 
now wavea would he propagated through the bails. Ihe rate at 
which a ball would Import us motion, 1 e Us energy, to its 
neighbours would clearly depend on the tension of the con¬ 
necting thread If this was very slight compared with the weight 
of the balls it would stretch, ana the ball might accomplish 
several swings before it had set its neighbours in full motion, so 
that of the initial energy of disturbance a very small pemun is 
communicated at each swing. But if the tension of Lne thread 
be great compared with the weight of the balls, one ball cannot 
be disturbed without causing a similar disturbance in its neigh¬ 
bours, and then the whole energy will be communicated 
This is simply illustrated by laying a rope or chain on the ground, 
and fastening down one end \ if then ihe loose end be shaken up 
and down the wriggle caused will travel to the other end, leaving 
Ihe rope perfectly straight and quiet on the ground behind it, 10 
that in this case it is at once seen that the wave carries forward 
with it the whole energy of disturbance 

The itralght cord and the pendulous balls represent media in 
which the waves aie at the opposite limits— id one case none of 
the energy of disturbance u transmitted, and in the other case 
the whole Is transmittal. Between these two limits we may 
have waves of infinite variety, m which any degree of energy 
from all to nothing is transmitted. Now the waves of sound 
belong to the class of the cord in which all the energy is trans¬ 
mitted ; but what I want particularly to make dear u that the 
waves on water are between the limits they are analogous to the 
waves in the balls suspended when connected by an elastic string 
And I have 10 to show that according to the accepted theory of 
wave modon the waves on ^deep water only carry forward half 
the energy of disturbance. 
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In regular trocbnldal waves the particles move In vertical 
circles with a constant velocity and are always subject to the 
nme pressure* Of the energy of disturbance half goes to give 
motion to the particles a^d half to raise them from their initial 
position to the me-in height which they occupy during the 
pns«age of the wave. 

Now the mean horizontal positions of the particles remain 
unaltered by the h^nce, since their velo iti * are ronstant, 

none of th'ir energ of mmon is transmute I ; nor since the 
pressure on each uancle is constant can any energy he transmitted 
by pressure. The only energy therefore which remains to be trans* 
mitted is the energy due to elevation, and that this is transmitted 
m obvious since the par r i les are movin' forward when above 
their mean noaiilon, and backward when below it. This energy 
constitutes half th* energy o( disturbance, and this is therefore 
the amount trnn'-mi led 

For a drfini e TTia’hermtiral proof that— 

In w ivtx on deefl water the rate at which the energy tj carried 
forward u 4 the energy of disturbance per unit of length X by the 
rate of propagation 

Let h Q be the initial height occupied by a particle supposed to 
be of unit weight, h x the height of the centre of the circle in 
which it moves as the wave passes, r the radius of the orbit, and 
0 the angle the radius vector makes with the horizontal diameter, 
then the height of the particle above its initial position is 
h t - K + r sin 0 , adding to this the height due to its velocity 
we have the whole energy of disturbance— 

= 2 (A, - A 0 ) + rsin0. 

The velocity of the particle is— 

- -K). 

and the horizontal component of this ib— 

“ - AJ.sin 9 1 

Therefore the rate at which energy is being transmitted by the 
particle— 

= [2 (h x — h Q ) + r sin 0^ *J 2 g (A t — A 0 ) gin 6. 
and the mean of this— 

2 V 

® {3 (h x - h 0 ) + r sin flj *Sig{h x - h Q ) sin 0 d 0 

r 0 


- lr 

and if A be the length of the wave, and n A the rate of propa¬ 
gation^ 

h x - // 0 m, and = 4 

A A 

. \ the mean rate at which energy is transmitted by this particle 
™ n A (A x — A 0 ), 

or the rate of propagation multiplied by half the 'energy of dis¬ 
turbance. Q E. D. 

It now remains to come back to the speed of the groups of 
waves and to show that if the rate at which energy is transmitted 
ts equal to the rate of propagation multiplied by half the energy of 
disturbance , then the velocity of a group of waves will be & that of 
the individual waves 

Let P lw P lr P tl P A be points similarly situated in a series of 
waves which gradually diminish in size and energy of disturbance 
from /g to P . 3 in which direction they are moving. Let E be 
the energy of disturbance between P x and P % at time t t E + a 
the energy between P % and P it E + ia between P t and P Al and 
so on. 

Then at the time t + n after the wave has moved through one 
wave-length it follows that Lhe energy between P x and P t 
will be— p 

_ E + E + a _ wr , a 

-— — es, 1 1 

2 2 

and between P a and P t will 

^ + a + E + 2 a __ j? 3f 

2 ~~ 2 ' 

and again after another interval, n f the energies between P x and 
P ai P\ and P a be respectively— 

£ + 1+ E + if 

-- 1 -L = E + a, 


E + l a . + E + i° 


= E + 2*. 


So that after the waves have advanced through two wave-lengths 
the distribution of the energy will have advanced one, or the 
Bpeed of the groups is 4 that of the waves, Q.E.D. 

Of course this reasoning applies equally to the waves on the 
suspended balls, when connected by an elastic string, as to 
witrr , and in this ense the conclusions may be verified for, as 
on water, ihe groups of waves travel at a slower rate thsn the 
waves Tin? experiment tends to throw light on the ipannpr in 
which the result is brought about When a ball is disturbed, 
the di^urhance is partly communicated to the adjacent ball by 
Ihe connecting string, and part retained in the form of pendulous 
oscillation , that part which Is propagated forward is constantly 
reduced in imparting oscillations to the successive balls and soon 
dies out, while the motion retained by the swinging pendulum 
constantly gives rise to succeeding waves until it is all absorbed. 
If the lightnrss of the cord be adjusted to the length of the 
suspending threads, waves may be made to travel along in a 
manner closely resembling the way In which they travel on 
water, the speed of the group being 4 the speed of the individual 
waves. 

Although the progression of a group has hitherto been spoken 
of as if the form of the group was unaltered, this is by no means 
the case as a rule. 

In the mathematical investigation it was assumed that the 
motion of the particles is circular; this, however, cannot be the 
case when the succeeding waves differ in size by a sensible quan¬ 
tity, and hence in this case the form of the group caunot be 
permanent. And it may be further shown that as a small group 
proceeds, the number of waves which compose it will continually 
increase, until the gradation becomes indefinitely small; and 
this is exactly what is observed, whether on water or on the 
strings. 

So far as we have considered deep water, when the water 
is shallow compared with the length of the waves, the results 
are modified, but in this case the results as observed are strictly 
in accordance with the theory. 

According to thl», as waves enter shallow water the motion of 
the particles becomes elliptical, the eccentricity depending on 
the shallowness of the water, and it may be shown that under 
these circumstances the rate at which energy is transmitted is 
increased, until when the elliptic paths approach to straight 
lines the whole energy is transmitted, and consequently it follows 
that the rates of the speed of the groups to the speed of the waves 
will Increase as the water becomes shallower, until they are sensibly 
the Bame. In which case only the groups of waves are perma¬ 
nent, and Mr Scott Russell’s solitary wave is possible. Besides 
the explanation thus given of these various phenomena, it appears 
that we have here a means of making some important verifica¬ 
tions of the assumptions on which the wave theory is based; 
for the relative speed of the groups and the waves which com¬ 
pose them affords a criterion as to whether or not the particles 
move in circles. 

SECTION D.— Biology. 

Department of Anthropology . 

Address by Francis Galton, F.R.S. 

Permit me to say a few words of personal explanation to 
account for Lhe form of the address I am about to offer. It has been 
the custom of my predecessors to give an account of recent pro¬ 
ceedings in anthropology, and to touch on many branches of that 
wide subject But I am at this moment unprepared to follow 
their example with the completeness I should desire and you 
have a right to expect, owing to^the suddenness with which I 
have been called upon to occupy Ihis chair. I had indeed the 
honour of being nominated to the post last spring, but circum¬ 
stances arising which made it highly probable that 1 should be 
prevented from attending this jneeiing, I was compelled to ask 
to be superseded. New arrangements were then made by the 
Council, and I thought no more about the matter. However, 
at the last moment, the accomplished ethnologist who otherwise 
would have presided over you was x himself debarred by illness 
from attending, and the original plan had to be reverted to. 

Under these circumstances I thought it best to depart some¬ 
what from the usual form of addresses, and to confine myself to 
certain topics with which I happen to have been recently 
engaged, even at the ruk of incurring the charge of submitting 
to you a memoir rather than an address. 

I propose to speak of the study of those groups of men who 
are sufficiently similar m their mental characters or in their 
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physiognomy, or in both, to admit of classification ; and I'cspe- 
uaily desire to show that many methods exist of pursuing the 
inquiry m a strictly scientific manner, although it has hitherto 
been (oo often conducted with extreme laxity. 

The types of character of which I speak are such as those 
described by Theophrastus, La Bruycrc, and others, or such as 
may be re^d of inordinary literature and are universally recog¬ 
nised as being exceedingly true to nature There are no worthier 
rofessors of this branch of anthropology than the writers of tne 
igher works of fiction, who are ever on the watch to discrimi¬ 
nate varieties of character, and who have the art of describing 
them. It would, I think, be a valuable service to anthropology 
if some person well verged in literature were to compile a volume 
of extracts from novels anti plays that should illustrate the pre¬ 
valent types of human character and temperament. Wiiat, 
however, I especially wish to point out is, that it has of Ute 
years become possible to pursue an Inquiry into curtain funda¬ 
mental qualities of the mind by the aid of exact measurements. 
Most ol you are aware of the recent progiess of what has been 
termed psycho-physic", or the science of subjecting mental pro¬ 
cesses to physical measurements and to physical laws I do not 
now propo-c to speak of the laws that have been deduced, 3uch 
as that which is known by the name of Fechncr, and its 
numerous ofLhoo's, including the law of fatigue, but I will briefly 
allude to a few instances of measurement of mental processes, 
merely to recall them to your memory They will show wlut t 
desire to liy stress upon, that the very foundatiuns of the 
differences between ihe mental qualities of man and man admit 
of being gauged by a scale of inches and a cluck. 

Take, for example, the rate at which a sensation or a volition 
travels along the nerves, which has been the subject of numerous 
beauti ul experiments We now know that it is far from Instan¬ 
taneous, having indeed no higher velocity than that of a railway 
express train. '1 his slowness of pace, speaking relatively to the 
requirements that the nerves have to fulfil, is quite sufficient to 
account for the fact that very small animals arc quicker than 
very Urge ones in evading rapid blows, and for the other fact 
that the eye and the ear are situated in almost all animals 111 the 
head, in order that as lmle lime as possible should he lost on 
the road, in iransmuting their impressions to the brain Now 
the velocity of the complete process of to and fro nerve trans¬ 
mission in persons of different temperaments his not heen yet 
ascertained with ihe desired precision Such difference as there 
may be is obviously a fundamental chaiacLenstic and one that 
well deserves careful examination I may take this opportunity 
of suggesting a simple inquiry that would throw much light on 
the degree in which its velocity vanes in different persons, and 
how far it is correlated with temperament and external physical 
characteristics. Before I describe the inquiry I suggest, nni 
towards which I have already collected a few data, it is nece&sary 
that I should explain the meaning of a term in common me 
among astronomers, namely, "personal equation.” It is a well 
known fact that different observers make different estimates of 
the exact moment of the occurrence of any event. There is a 
common astronomical observation, in which the moment has to 
be recorded at which a star that is travelling athwart the field of 
view of a fixed telescope, crosses the fine vertical wire by which 
that field of view is intersected In making this observation it 
is found that some observers are over sanguine and anticipate 
the event, while others are sluggish and allow the event to pass 
by before they succeed in noLing it This is by no means the 
effect of inexperience or maladroitnes*;, but it is a persistent 
characteristic of each individual, however practised in the art of 
making observations or however attentive he may be. The dif¬ 
ference between the nmc of a man’s noting the event and that of 
its actual occurrence is called his personal equation It remains 
curiously constant in every case for successive years, it is carefully 
aaceitamed for every assistant in every observatory, 11 is published 
along with his observations, and is applied to them just as a 
correction would be applied to measurements made by a foot- 
tule, that was known to be too long or too short by some definite 
amount. Therefore the magnitude of a man’s personal equation 
indicates a very fundamental peculiarity of his constitution ; and 
the inquiry I would suggest, is to make a comparison of the age, 
height, weight, colour uf hair and eyes, and temperament (so far 
as it may admit of definition) m each observer in the various 
observatories at home and abroad, with the amount of his per¬ 
sonal equation. We should thus 1 learn how far the more obvious 
physical characteristics may be correlated with certain mental 
one*, and we should perhaps obtain a more predie scale of 
temperaments than we have at present. 


Another subject of exact measurement is the time occupied in 
forming an elementary judgment If a simple signal be suddenly 
shown, and if the observer presses a stop afl quickly as he can 
when he secs it, some Utile time will certainly be lost, owing to 
delay in nerve transmission and to the sluggishness of the 
mechanical apparatus. In making experiments on the rate of 
judgment, the amount of this interval is first ascertained Then 
the observer prepares himself for the exhibition of a signal that 
may be either black or while, but he is left ignorant which of the 
two it will be lie is to press a Mop with his right hand in 
the first event, and another stop with his left hand in the 
second one The trial is then made, and a much longer interval 
is found to have elapsed between the exhibition ol the alternative 
signal, and the record of it, thin had elapsed when a simple 
signal was used. There has been hesitition and delay in short, 
the simplest act of judgment is found to consume a definite lime. 

It is obvious that here, again, we have means of a^Lrrtaimng 
differences in the rapidity of forming elementary judgments and 
of classifying individuals accordingly 

It would be easy to pursue the subject of the measurement of 
mental qualities to considerable length, by descnbuig other kinds 
of experiment, for they-are numerous and varied Among these 
is the plan of Prof Jevon 11 , of sudden y exhibmng an unknown 
number of beans 111 a box, and requiring an estimate of their 
number to be immediately called out A comparison of the 
estimate with the fact, in a large number of trial", brought out 
a very interesting scale of the accuracy of such estimates, which 
would of course vary in different individuals, and might be used 
as a means of classification I can imagine few greater services 
to anthropology than the collection of the various experiments 
that have been imagined to reduce ihc faculnes of the mind to 
exact measurement. They have engaged Lhe attention of the 
highest philosophers, hut have never, s.ci far as I am aware, been, 
brought compendiously together, and have ceitainly not been 
introduced, as they deserve, to genenl notice 

Wherever we arc able to perceive differences by inter-com- 
parison, we may reasonably hope that wc may at some future 
time succeed in submitting those differences to measurement 
The history of science is the hiMury of such tnumph^. I will 
ask your atleiffion to a very noLable instance ot this, namely, 
that of the establishment of the scale of the thermometer You 
are aware that the possibility of making a standard ihermometnc 
scale wholly depends upon that of determining two fixed points 
of temperature, the interval between them being giaduated into 
a scale of equal parts 1 liese points are, I need hardly say, the 
temperatures of freezing and of bulling water respectively. On 
this basis wc arc able to record temperature with minute accu¬ 
racy, and the power of doing so has been one of the most 
important aids to physics and chemistry as well as to other 
branches of investigation. We have been so accustomed, from 
our childhood, to hear of degrees uf temperature, and our scien¬ 
tific knowledge is so largely based upon exact thermometnc 
measurement, that wc cannot easily realise the stale of science 
when the thermometer, as wc now use it, was unknown. Yet 
such was the condition of affairs eo recently as two hundred 
years ago, or thereabouts The invention of the thermometer, 
in its present complete form, was largely due to Boyle, and I 
hnd m his "Memoirs” (London, 1772, vol vi p. 403) a letter 
Lhat cannot fail to interest us, since it well expresses ihe need of 
exact measurement that was then felt in a particular case, where 
it was soon eminently well supplied, and therefore encourages 
hope that our present need* as anthropologists may hereafter, in 
sonic way or OLher, be equally well satisfied 1 he letter is from 
Dr John Beale, a great Iriend and conespondent of Boyle, and 
is dated February, 1663 He says in it — 

"I 9ee by several of my own thermometers that the glass- 
men are by you so well instructed to mike die stems in equal 
proportions, that if we could name some degree*, ... we 
might by the proportions of the glass make our discourses intel¬ 
ligible in mentioning what degrees of cold our greatest frosts 
do produce. ... If we can discourse uf heal and cold m 
their several degrees, so aa we may signify the same intelligibly, 
... it is more than our fore 1 at hers have taught us to do 
hitherto.” 

The principal experiments by which the mental faculties may 
be measured require, unfortunately for us, rather costly and k deli- 
cate apparatus, ami until physiological labor atones are more 
numerous than at present, we can Hardly expect that they will 
be pursued by irf&ny persons 

Let now suppose that, by one or more of the methods I 
have described or alluded to, we have succeeded in obtaining a 
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gioup of persons resembling one another in some mental quality, 
and that we desire to determine the external physical charac¬ 
teristics and features moat commonly associated with it. I have 
nothing new to say as regards the usual anthropometric 
measurements, but 1 wish to speak of the great convenience of 
photographs in conveying those subtle but clearly visible 
peculiarities of outline which almost elude measurement. It is 
strange that no use is made of photography to obtain careful 
studies of the head and features No single view can pos¬ 
sibly exhibit the whole of a solid, but we require for “that 
purpose views to be taken from three points at right 
angles to one another. Just as Lhe architect requires to 
know the elevation, side view, and plan of a house, so the 
anthropologist ought to have the full face, profile, and view 
of the head from above of the individual whose features he is 
studying 

It might be a great convenience, when numerous portraits 
lave to be rapidly and inexpensively taken for Lhe purpose of 
anthropological studies, to arrange a solid framework supporting 
three minors, that shall afford the views of which I have been 
speaking, by reflection, at Lhe same moment that the direct 
picture of the siUer is taken He would present a three-quarter 
lace to the camera for the direct picture, one adjacent inuror 
would reflect hiv profile towards il, another on the opposite side 
would reflect his full face, and a Lhird sloping over him would 
reflect the head as seen from above. All the reflected images 
would lie at the same optical distance from the camera, and 
would, therefore, be on the same scale, but they would be on a 
somewhat smaller scale than the picture taken directly The 
result would be an ordinary photographic picture of the sitler 
surrounded by Lhree different views of his head. Scales of inches 
attached lo lhe framework would appear in the picture and give 
the means of exact measurement. 

Having obtained drawings or photographs of several persons 
alike in most respecLs, but differing in minor details, what sure 
method u there of extracting the Lypical characteustics flora 
them ? I may mention a plan which had occurred buth lo Mr 
Herbert Spencer and myself, the principle of which is to super¬ 
impose optically the vanous drawings and to accept Lhe aggre- 

S ace result Mr. Spencer suggested to me in conversation that 

ie drawings reduced lo the same scale might be traced on 
separate pieces of transparent paper and secured 011c upon 
another, and then held between the eye and the light I have 
attempted this with some success My own idea was to throw 
faint images of the several portraits, in succession, upon the 
same sensitised photographic plate. I may add that it is per¬ 
fectly easy to superimpose optically two portrait* by means of a 
stereoscope, and that a person who is used to handle instruments 
will find a common double eye-glass fitted with stereoscopic 
lenses to be almost as effectual and far handier than Lhe boxes 
sold in shops 

In illustration of what I have said about photographic 
portraits, I will allude Lo some recent experiences of my own in 
a subject that I have still under consideration. In previous 
publications I have treated of men who have been the glory of 
mankind, 1 would now call your attention to those who are its 
disgrace The particular group of men I have in view are the 
criminals of England, who have been condemned to long ternm 
of penal servitude for various heinous offences 

It is. needless to enlarge on the obvious fact that many persons 
have become convicts who, if they had been afforded the average 
chances of doing well, would have lived up to a fair standard of 
virtue. Neither need X enlarge on the other equally obvious 
Jact, that a very large number of men escape criminal punish¬ 
ment, who in reality deserve it quite as much as an average 
convict. Making every allowance for these two elements of 
uncertainty, no reasonable man can entertain a doubt that Lhe con¬ 
vict class includes a large proportion of consummate scoundrels, 
and that we ai e entitled lo expect to find in any large body of 
convicts a prevalence of the truly criminal characLUtics, what¬ 
ever these may be 

Criminality, though not very various Ln its development, is 
extremely complex in its origin 1 nevertheless, certain general 
conclusions are arrived at by the best writers on the subject, 
among whom I would certainly rank Prosper Despine The 
Ideal criminal has three peculiarities of character ; his conscience 
if almost dtficient, his instincts are vicious, and hts power of 
aelf-control is very weak. As a consequence of all this, he usually 
defeats continuous labour. This statement applies to the criminal 
classes generally, the special conditions that determine the 
description of crime being the character of the instincts, and 


the fact of the absence of self-control being due to ungovern¬ 
able tamper, or to passion, or to mere Imbecility. 

The deficiency of conscience in criminals, as shown by the 
absence of genuine remorse for their guilt, appears to astonish 
all who first become familiar with the details of prison life. 
Scenes of heartrending despair are hardly ever witnessed among 
prisoners ; their sleep is broken by no uneasy dreams—on the 
contrary, it is easy and sound, they have also excellent appetites. 
Hut hypocrisy is a very common vice , and all my information 
agrees in one purtiuilar, as to the Utter untruth fulness of 
cnminals, however plausible their statements may appear to be. 

The subject of vicious instincts is a very large one , we must 
guard ourselves against looking upon them as perversions, 
inasmuch as they may be strictly in accordance with the healthy 
nature of the man, and, heinf? transmissible by inheritance, may 
become the normal characteristics of a healthy race, just as the 
sheep-dog, the retriever, lhe pointer, and the bull-dog have their 
several instincts There can be no greater popular error Lhail the 
supposition that natural instinct is a perfectly trustworthy guide, 
fur there arc striking contradictions Lu such an opinion in 
individuals of every description of animal All that we aie 
enLilled to say is, that the prevalent instincts of each race are 
trustworthy, not those of every individual A man who is 
counted as an atrocious criminal by society, and is punished as such 
by Lhe law, may nevertheless have acted in strict accordance with 
his instincts The ideal criminal is deficient in qualities that 
oppose his vicious msLincts ; he has neither the natural regard 
for others which lies at the base of conscience, nor has he 
sufficient self-control to enable him to consider his own selfish 
interest in the Jong run, lie cannot be preserved from criminal 
misadventure, either by altruistic or by intelligently egoistic 
sentiments. 

It becomes an interesting question to know how far these 

f ieculiarities may be correlated with physical characteristics and 
eatures Through Lhe cordial and ready assistance of Sir 
Edmund Du Cane, the Surveyor-General of Prisons, who has 
himself contributed a valuable memoir to the Social Science 
Congress on the subject, I was enabled to examine the many 
thousand photographs of criminals that are preserved for 
purposes of identification at the Home Office, to visit prisons 
and confer with the authorities, and lastly to procure for my own 
private staliitical inquiries a large number of copies of photo¬ 
graphs of heinous criminals. 1 may as well say, that I begged 
that the photographs should be furnished me without any names 
attached to them, but simply classified in Lhree groups according 
to Lhe nature of | the crime. The first group included murder, 
manslaughter, and burglary , the second group included felony 
and forgery, and the third group referred to sexual crimes, 
The photographs were of criminals who had been sentenced to 
long terms of penal servitude. 

By familiarising myself with the collection, and continually 
sorting the photographs in tentative ways, certain natural classes 
began to appear, some of which are exceedingly well marked. 
It was also very evident that Lhe three groups of criminals con¬ 
tributed in very different proportions to the different physiognomic 
classes 

This is not the place to go further into details indeed my 
inquiry is far from complete. I merely quoLe my experiences in 
order lo show the way in which questions of character, phy¬ 
siognomy, and temperament admit of being scientifically 
approached, and to give an instance of the helpfulness of pho¬ 
tography. If I had had the profiles and the shape of the head 
as seen from above, my results would have been much more 
instructive Thus, to take a single Instance, I have seen many 
pencil studies m outline 0/ selected criminal faces drawn by Dr. 
Clarke, the accomplished and zealous medical officer of Penton- 
ville Prison , and in these sketches a certain very characteristic 
profile seemed to me conspicuously prevalent I should have 
been very glad of photographs to corroborate this. So, again, 
if I had had phbtograpluc views of the head taken from above, 
I could have tested, among other matters, the truth of Prof. 
Benedict's assertion about the abnormally small size of the back 
of the head m criminals 

I have thua far spoken of the characters and physiognomy ot 
well-marked varieties of men : the anthropologist has next to 
consider the life history of those varieties, ana especially their 
tendency to perpetuate themselves, whether to displace other 
varieties and to spread, or else to die out. In illustration of 
this, I will proceed with what appears to be the history of the 
criminal class. Its perpetuation by hereditj is a question that 
deserves more carefuilavesLigation than it has received, but it is 
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on many accounts more difficult to grapple with than it may at 
first flight appear to be, The vagrant habits of the criminal 
classes, their illegitimate unions and extreme untruthfulnesB, are 
among the difficulties. It is, however, easy to show that the 
criminal nature tends to be inherited while, on the other hand, it 
is impossible that women who spend a large portion of Lhe best 
years of their lives ui prison can contribute many children to the 
population. The true state of the case appears to be that the 
criminal population receives steady accessions from classes who, 
without having strongly marked criminal natures, do nevertheless 
belong to a type of numamty that is exceedingly ill-suited to 
play a respectable part m our modem civilisation, though they 
are well-suited to flourish under half-savage conditions, being 
naturally both healthy and prolific. These persons are apt to go 
to the bad ; their daughters consort with criminals and become the 
arents of criminals, An extraordinary example of this is given 
y the history of the Infamous Jukes family in America, whose 
pedigree has been made out with extraordinary care, during no 
less than seven generations, and is the subject of an elaborate 
memoir printed in the Lhirty-first annual report of the Prison 
Association of New York, 1876 It includes no iesa than 540 
individuals of Jukes blood, among whom the number of persons 
who degraded into criminality, pauperism, or disease, is frightful 
to contemplate. 

It is difficult to summarise the results m a few plain figures, 
but I will state those respecting the fifth generation, through the 
eldest of the five prolific daughters of the man who is the 
common ancestor of the race, The total number of these was 
103, of whom thirty-eight came through an illegitimate grand¬ 
daughter, and eighty-five through legitimate grandchildren, Out 
of the thirty-eight, sixteen have been in gaol, six of them for 
heinous offences, one of Lhcac having been commited no lesfl than 
nine limes ; eleven oLhers were paupers or led openly disre¬ 
putable lives ; four were notoriously intemperate , Lhe history of 
three had not been traced, and only four were known to have 
done well. The great majority of the women consorted with 
criminals. As to the 85 legitimate descendants, they were less 
flagrantly bad, for only five of them had been in gaol and only 
thirteen others had been paupers, Now the ancestor of all this 
mischief, who was bom about lhe year 1730, is described os 
having been a hunter and a fiaher, a jolly companionable man, 
averse to steady labour, working hard and idling by Lurns, and 
who had numerous illegitimate children, whose issue has not 
been tiaced lie was, in fact, a somewhat good specimen of a 
half-savage, without any seriously criminal instincts The girls 
were apparently attractive, marrying early and sometimes noL 
badly , but the gipsy-like character of the race was unsuited to 
success in a civilised country. So the descendants went to the 
bad, and the berediLary moral weaknesses they may have had 
rose to the sutface and worked their mischief without a check 
Cohabiting with criminals and being extremely prolific, the result 
was the production of a sLock exceeding 500 in number, of a 
prevalent criminal type. Through disease and intemperance the 
breed is now rapidly diminishing , the iniant mortality has of late 
been horrible among them, but fortunately the women of the 
present generation bear usually but few chddren, and many of 
them are altogether childless. 

Thu is not lhe place to go further into details, I have alluded 
to the Jukes family in order to show what extremely important 
topics lie open to inquiry in a single branch of anthropological 
research and to stimulate others to follow it out Ihere can be 
no more interesting subject to us than the quality of the stock of 
our countrymen and of the human race generally, and there can 
be no more worthy inquiry than that which leads to an expla¬ 
nation of the conditions under which it deteriorates or improves. 


SECTION G— Mechanical Science. 

The following is 04 abstract of the address of the pre¬ 
sident, Mr. E. Woods, C.E.—The president selected the 
question of railway brakes os his topic. He said that 
the provision of adequate brake power to control trains was 
a subject which had latterly much engaged the attention of 
railway companies and of the Government. In the summer 
of 1S74 a Royal Commission was appointed to inquire 
into the causes of accidents on railways, and the possi¬ 
bility of removing them by further legislation. One branch of 
the Inquiry naturally led to the consideration of accidents caused 
by collision; and it appeared from the evidence taken before 
the Commissioners that trains *ere generally provided with 


insufficient controlling power* and that the distance within which, 
when running at high speed, they could be stopped by the brake 
ordinarily in use had not been ascertained with any approach to 
accuracy. It was under these circumstances that the Commis¬ 
sioners applied to the railway companies to institute a definite 
series of experiments to test the value of hand-brakes, and the 
effect of various sysleniH of continuous brakes. In conjunction 
with Col. Ingha, It K , he was intrusted by the Commissioners 
with the supervision of the experiments, to the satisfactory 
conduct of which the railway companies contributed in the most 
liberal manner With few exceptions, and up to a compara¬ 
tively recent period, the companies had remained content with 
Lhe brake appliances which were common forty yean ago. 
These, no doubt, were sulhcient to control the trains in those 
early days, few as Lhey were in number, and limited in weight 
and speed The brakes were applied separately, and by hand- 
power, always to the tender, and usually to some few of the 
carriages and to the guard's van or vans, if such accompanied 
tile train. As long ago as 1S5H the Board of Trade called the 
special attention of the railway companies to the fact that the 
amount of brake power then habitually applied was insufficient 
to prevent frequent accidents occurring from collisions, many of 
which they considered might be averted. Particular reference was 
made to two systems which had come into duly use on the East 
Lancashire and the Lancashire and Yorkshire railways, nnmely, the 
brakes of Nc wall and of Fay, by means of which trains of ninety to 
100 tons weight, running fifty miles an hour, cuuld be effectually 
controlled by driver or guard, even when proceeding down sleep 
inclines, and brought up within a moderate distance. It was 
certainly matter for surprise, seeing the advantage of continuous 
brakes, that the railway companies should have so long tolerated 
the old system, and been so slow to adopt a method which, 
instead of being dependent for its due action on the attention of 
several persons, was effectually placed under the control of one. 
This lethargy prevailed, too, throughout a period when increased 
speed had come to be demanded, when augmenting traffic required 
heavier trains, and when, consequently, more ponderous and 
powerful engines had to be u&ed—circuitnUauccs which ought to 
have induced the companies to effect simultaneouhly a readjust¬ 
ment of their brake appliances After the year 1850 many 
attempts were made to supersede the ordinary type of brake, 
some ol the brakes introduced being self-acting and put into 
operation by the momentum of the train, while othere acted as 
sledges or shoes. None, however, proved successful. The 
continuous breaks of Newali and Fay simply .involved a wider 
distribution of power over the different vehicles of the tram, and 
gave the means of applying that power by one, or, at most, two 
attendants It was in that direction that the ingenuity of In- 
venLorB had recently been turned, and there were now several 
systems of continuous brakes in successful working on the lead¬ 
ing railways, each claiming some special advantages over Us rivals, 
whether as more simple in construction, less expensive in apph- 
cation, or effecting more complete control of the train. The 
Royal Commissioners desired that attention should be primarily 
directed 10 the following points ;—I The distances iFithm 
wh ch trams running at various speeds could be stopped by the 
system of brakes in ordinary use on the different lines 
of the United Kingdom ; (2) what results could be obtained by 
tlie additional application of brake power ; and (3) how far a 
very large amount of brake power could be suddenly resorted to 
with safety in heavy trams running al high speeds For the 
purpose of the experiments a portion of Lhe Nottingham, and 
Lincoln branch ot the Midland Railway was selected as ofleiing 
a piece of line comparatively level aud free from any Bharp 
curves. Six companies furnished eight complete trams, which 
represented as many systems of continuous brakes comprehended 
in four classes, namely, (l) Clarke's and Webb's and Fay’s brakes, 
applied by ordinary mechanical gear ; (2) Smith’s and Westing- 
house’s vacuum brakes, actuated by atmospheric pressure pro¬ 
duced by exhaustiop of air, (3) Westinghouse^H and Steel 
McJnne&s air brakes , and (4) Clarke’s and Barker’s hydraulic 
brakes. The experiments extended over a week, and comprised 
several senes It was demonstrated that the fnction of a com¬ 
plete train, m which the weight of the engine and tender conath- 
tuted, say one-fourth of the gross weight, inclusive of the 
atmospheric resistance it encountered in its course, was 42-tooths 
per cent , or about 9^ lbs, per tort. This result confirmed what 
long experience had led them to anticipate* It was discovered 
further that, on a level line, a train running it the ruts of forty- 
five miles an hour could be stopped by hand brakes within 1,000 
yards, or, if at the rate of sixty miles, within 1,700 yaria. The 
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necessity far some greater control over fast passenger trains was 
thus rendered obvious. Through the want of a larger amount 
of brake power much time was lost on a journey, when the 
stoppages were frequent, the drivers being compelled to slacken 
■peed at long distances from the stopping-places. It seemed, 
indeed, scarcely to admit of question that a system which 
was deemed necessary In special cases might be advantageously 
applicable in all cases ; that to render the control of a train 
complete, brakes should be applied to all, or nearly all, 
the wheels , and that, at least, the driver, if not the 
guards, should possess the power of promptly bringing 
the whole inLo action The truth of the principle was 

now very generally admitted by the leading companies, 
some of whom had already adopted continuous brakes, while 
others were preparing to do so. Rather startling disparities 
were disclosed during the experiments. Some of the displumes 
were attributable to Lhe contrivances being of comparatively 
recent origin, but others were clearly owing to the principle upon 
which the acLion of the brake was founded. As between the 
air-pressure and the vacuum brakes there was a loss of 6£ 
seconds, which in a train running sixty miles an hour was 
equivalent to 180 yards additional space traversed in Lhe stop 
Tnree of the experiments involved the applicaiion of all available 
power for stopping Sand was used, and was found to add 
sensibly to the stopping power. On an average it made an 
addition of I 30 per cent to tha retarding force otherwise brought 
into play. The trials proved in a very striking manner the 
great advantage of continuous brakes, for even in their least 
effective form they afforded more than double the stopping 
power of the usual hand brakes, whilst in their most effective 
form the power was quadrupled He was of opinion that no 
system could be considered satisfactory which did not produce a 
retarding power of at least 8 to io per cent of the entire weight 
of the train, in other words, a power by which fast trams could 
be stopped in from one third to one fourth less time than at 
present Obviously the stopping distance was primarily in¬ 
fluenced by two considerations —(l) The length of the interval 
which elapsed between the brake being put into operation and 
iti taking an effective grip on the wheels , and (2) the amount 
of pressure brought to bear on each wheel, and the constancy or 
otherwise of the action afler the blocks had gripped the wheels 
The unpleasant sensation often experienced during quick 
stoppages was produced by intermittent and fitful action After 
the brakes had been made to bite the wheels Lheir hold 
became relaxed, a slip took place, followed by successive 
bdes and slips, Lhe latter giving rise to sudden accelerations 
of speed. The action of a perfect brake should exactly resemble 
lhat which gravity would cause if an ascending incline of 
uniform gradient could be suddenly placed in front of the train 
to prevent its motion, Under suen conditions no inconvenience 
or danger need be apprehended from the stoppage being accom¬ 
plished within even a shorter distance Lhan any that wa_s effected 
during the experiments. A valuable addition] of power, under 
the immediate control of the driver, would be afforded by the 
fitting of brakes to the engine, and he was glad to find that the 
recommendation of the Royal Commissioners in this respect had 
met with prompt attention at the hands of the railway companies 
The quebtiun of the best material for brake blocks had of late 
received a good deal of consideration, and it would seem that 
cast-iron, and even steel, was fasL superseding wood It generally 
happened that wheels did not become skidded until the speed of 
the tram had been materially reduced It seemed desirable, 
therefore, that for ordinaiy stops the brake pressure should be 
applied so as to act just short of skidding the wheels, the full 
skidding power being only used in cases of imminent danger 
The general adoption of an effective system of conL nuous br.ikes 
on carriages which had to run from one line to another would be 
productive of much advantage, for then, in breaking-up and re¬ 
making a train at any junction station, tha carnages would be 
lound ready-fitied with the requisite appliances for working If 
allied companies could only agree to adopt the same system, 
brake improvements would proceed with far greater rapidity than 
at present, and public convenience would thereby be promoted 
The time had arrived not only when each system should be 
scrutinised and tested in the most compete manner, but when Lhe 
companies should clearly set before ihemselves the conditions 
which a good continuous brake ought to supply, A study nf 
the different methods which came under his (the lecturer's) 
notice during Lhe experiments pointed to the following 
considerations as necessary in view of the provision of 
perfect brake power for heavy fagt trams,—1. The brake 


power should be applied to all the wheels of all the 
vehicles throughout the train. 2. The power by which the 
blocks were forced upon the wheels should be adequate for skid¬ 
ding the wheels on the speed becoming moderately reduced. 
3 The driver should have the whole of Lhe brake power com¬ 
pletely under his command, and be able to apply it at a moment's 
nonce, as he was the first person likely to discover any obstruc¬ 
tion ahead, and was primarily responsible for the regard of the 
danger signals, lie could thus stop the tram at once, and no 
time would be lost by his having to signal danger to the guard 
4. The guards should individually possess the like means of 
applying the continuous brake, bo that they might be able to 
stop the tram without reference tu Lhe driver, on an emergency 
which mi^lit manifest itself to them but not to him, such, for 
instance, as a broken axle, or a carnage getting off the line 

5 The puwer 111 hand should be so susceptible of modification 
that the drner should be able Lo apply a moderate amount only 
for effecting ordinary stops, while he kept in reserve a proper 
excess to be used only on emergencies, or on slippery rails. 

6 Full biake applicaiion should nor require more lhan a very 
moderate effort on the part of either driver or guard. 7 The 
pressure should be steady, and distributed as equally as possible 
over all the wheels, and, with the intervention of some elastic 
medium, should act upon the wheels in sulIi a way as to prevent 
too sudden stopping or the snapping of chains, which produced 
discomfort and inconvenience to the public 8 The machinery 
should he of simple constiuction, not likely soon to get out of order, 
and admitting of being easily repaired 9 Induction should be 
constantly afforded to driver anil guirds that the brakes were in 
pioper condition to work or otherwise 10 The power of 
working Lhe Lender brakes and the van brakes by hand might be 
advantageously retained II The brakes should be self-acting 
in case of the severance of the tram 12. Automatic action 
being provided, means should be furnished the brake attendants 
for modifying that action instantaneously, according to the cir¬ 
cumstance* 111 which the train might be placed after an accident 
13 It would be dangerous, and therefore un advisable, to give to 
passengers any power over the brakes Such seemed to be the 
principal conditions necessary for realising the conception of a 
perfect brake—a brake which would constitute an invaluable 
instrument in contingences of almost daily occurrence at some 
place or another m the great railway netwoik of the country 


REMARKABLE PLANTS 
III.— The Sensitive Plant {Mimosa pudica). 

N our ordinary popular conception of the difference 
between the two kingdoms into which the organic 
world is divided, we are apt to attribute to one a power 
of spontaneous motion dependent on the possession of a 
certain internal mental faculty to which we apply the 
term voluntary power; while a similar property is not 
considered to be inherent in the members of the other 
kingdom. The most recent researches throw, to say the 
least, considerable doubts on the universal applicability 
of this test to distinguish animals from plants. Now that 
the Desmidie t e and the Oscillatorieji are, by universal 
consent, relegated to the vegetable kingdom, and that 
many bodies described by Ehrenberg as animals are 
found to be particular stages in the life-history of certain 
vegetable organisms, this character seems but to follow 
in the wake of others which have one by one been aban¬ 
doned as absolute discriminating tests between the mem¬ 
bers of the two kingdoms. Among the more commonly- 
occurring and familiar movements of vegetable tissues, 
the dependence of which on external mechanical causes 
15 at present but imperfectly understood, are those mo¬ 
tions of the leaves and other parts of plants which are 
comprised under the common designation of Movements 
of Sensitiveness or Imtabiluy. It has been well shown 
by Sachs 1 that these movements axe of three different 
kinds, viz. .— 

1 Those periodic movements which are produced 
entirely by internal causes, without the co-operation 
of any considerable external Impulse of any kind. Such 
movements may be termed automatic or spontaneous f 
1 "Text-Book of Botafty," English edition, Book HI , chap. J. 
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and are illustrated by the rhythmical movements of the 
small lateral leaflets of the trifoliolate leaf of the Indian 
ff telegraph-plant," Desmodium gyrans . 

2. Those apparently spontaneous motions of leaves and 
petals which are due to alternations in the intensity of 
light and heal , and therefore obviously to external causes* 
It is motions of this kind which give rise to the varying 
diurnal and nocturnal position of the leaves of some 
plants, and to the closing of certain flowers in the 
evening or in wet weather 

3. Those movements of foliage-leaves, or in certain 
cases of organs belonging to the flower, which are due to 
sensitiveness to touch or concussion . A familiar example 
of this class of movements is furnished by the well-known 
irritability of the leaves of the Sensitive Plant ; and it is 
to this class that we propose to confine our attention in 
the present paper. 

Two preliminary remarks may be made, which are 
applicable not only to the special class of movements now 


Sensitive Plant (Mimosa pudict, DC). 

under discussion, but also to the two others to which we 
have alluded above. All these three kinds of movements 
are manifested only when the parts in quesiron are per¬ 
fectly mature, and when the peculiarity of their internal 
structure, which renders the phenomenon possible, is fully 
developed. In this respect they afford a remarkable contrast 
to another class of movements exhibited only when the part 
of the plant is in active .growth, of which we have illustra¬ 
tions in the singular phenomena of climbing stems and ten- 
dnh described in detail by Darwin in his “Movements and 
Habits of Climbing Plants. 1 ' Another peculiarity common 
to all the three kinds of movements, and again distin¬ 
guishing them from the movements of climbing plants, 
ts that they belong entirely to the foliar or appendicular 
organs, *>#., leaves in the wide botanical sense, as includ¬ 
ing foliage-leaves, sepals, petals, stamens, and carpels, 
and not in any case to axial structures or stems and 
branches. 

With regard to the anatomical structure of the parts 


which exhibit the phenomena In question, it is seen that 
in almost all cases a mass of very succulent parenchyma 
(small-celled cellular tissue), several layers of cells in 
thickness, envelopes an axial or central flbro-vasettlar 
bundle, or a few such bundles running parallel to one 
another, these bundles not being sufficiently lignified to 
be hard, and therefore remaining flexible and extensible, 
and permitting the upward and downward flexions in 
which alone the movement generally consists ; the whole 
is enveloped by an only feebly developed epidermis. The 
best known illustrations of these movements are furnished 
by the two species of “ Sensitive Plant/' Mimosa fiudica 
and sensitiva , but are also exhibited by the leaves of 
several other Mimosas , and of species of Oxahs % Robinia , 
DesmantknSf and Smithia , by the stamens of several 
species of Berbens and of many Composite, and by the 
stigmas of Mimulus x Marty ma x Goldfussia, Stylidium } 
and Megachmum The following account of the me¬ 
chanical forces which set in motion the phenomena in 
question is taken mainly from the very laborious re¬ 
searches of Pfeffer. 1 

The very succulent parenchyma is, when the plant is in 
active growth, always in a very turgid condition ; 1 e. t the 
cells are absorbing sap freely through their permeable 
cell-walls by endosmotic force ; and in so doing tend to 
stretch the axial bundle, as well as the epidermis which 
presents an opposing resistance. The sensitiveness or 
irritability resides entirely in the parenchyma, either on 
one or both sides of the fibro-vascular bundle. The irri¬ 
tability depends on a two-fold cause : firstly, the paren¬ 
chymatous cells are perpetually absorbing water by en- 
dosmose, and thus placing the cell-walls in a state of 
tension ; and secondly, a slight impulse im¬ 
parted to the sensitive cells causes a portion 
of the absorbed fluid to be driven out 
through their cell-walls. The cause of the 
movement itself is believed by Pfeffer to be 
this . that at the moment when the turgid 
cells are giving off water, the elasticity of 
their tense cell-walls comes into play, causing 
them to contract in proportion to the 
amount of water expelled. Inasmuch as this 
water escapes into the intercellular spaces of 
the sensitive tissue, and from thence is 
partially transferred to other non-sensitive 
portions of the plant, the sensitive tissue 
decreases in volume, while the non-sensitive 
ortion in some other part of the organ 
ecomes correspondingly expanded, the 
epidermis of the sensitive portion at the 
same time contracting from its elasticity. 
This side therefore becomes concave, the 
other convex; and the sensitive organ in 
consequence bends, carrying with it what¬ 
ever other organs it may bear, which there¬ 
fore rise or fall according as the concavity of 
the curvature is on the upper or under side of the organ. 
Immediately after this has taken place the organ is no 
longer sensitive, the flaccid cells having loo little turgidity 
to allow of the escape of any more water. But after a 
short time they again absorb water; their turgidity in¬ 
creases ; their cell-walls become again stretched or tense; 
and the previous sensitive condition, as well as the original 
position of the parts,'is again restored. 

The following is Sachs' and Pfeffer's description of the 
anatomy of one of the common Sensitive Plants, Mimosa 
fiudica. The leaf is bi-pinnate, consisting of a petiole 
from 4 to 6 centimetres long, with two pairs of secondary 
petioles 4 to 5 cm, in length, and on each of these from 
fifteen to twenty pairs of leaflets 5 to 10 millimetres long 
and i'5 to 2 mm. broad. All these parts are connected 
with one another by the contractile organs described 
above ; every leaflet is immediately attached to the rachis 
by such an organ from 0*4 to o*6 mm. long, and this 

1 Pleffer, Phyiiologiwhe Untennchungen, Lelprff, 1873 
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again to the primary petiole by another similar organ 
from 2 to 3 mm long and about 1 mm thick. The base 
of the petiole itself is transformed into a nearly cylindri¬ 
cal contractile organ or “pulvinus," 4 to 5 mm. long and 
2 to 2 5 mm thick, furnished, like those of the secondary 
petioles, with a number of long stiff hairs on the under 
side, the upper side being only slightly hairy or entirely 
glabrous. The pulvinus consists of a succulent paren¬ 
chymatous tissue of the kind already described The 
cells of the under side are thin-walled, those of the upper 
side have walls about three times as thick. Each cell 
contains a moderate quantity of protoplasm, a nucleus, 
small grains of chlorophyll, starch, and, in addition, a 
large globular drop consisting of a concentrated soluLion 
of tannin surrounded by a pellicle. 

A somewhat slight concussion of the whole plant causes 
the contractile organs of the primary petioles of all the 
leaves to curve downwards, those of the secondary petioles 
forwards, thoce of the leaflets forwards and upwards, 
closing like the wings of a butterfly at rest After irrita¬ 
tion the pulvinus is flaccid, and more flexible than before. 
A light touch on the hairs on the under side of the 
pulvinus of the primary and secondary petioles is suffi¬ 
cient to produce the movement; in those of the leaflets 
the lightest touch on the glabrous upper side When 
the temperature is high and the air very damp, the 
irritability is much greater, and any local irritation incites 
movements in the neighbouring organs, often in all the 
leaves of a plant, a phenomenon which has been termed 
“ conduction of irritation " If one of the uppermost 
leaflets is cut off by a pair of scissors, or its 
pulvinus touched, or if it is placed in the focus of 
a burning-glass, the irritation immediately takes place, 
and this irritation is communicated to the next lower pair 
of leaflets, and in succession to those at a greater distance , 
after a short time the leaflets of an adjoining secondary 
petiole begin to fold together from below upwards, and the 
same with the other secondary petioles ; finally, and 
ofien after a considerable time, the primary petiole bends 
downwards ; the phenomenon is then conducted to the 
primary petiole of the next leaf below, as well as lo the 
next one above. It sometimes happens, however, that 
particular parts appear to be less susceptible, and do not 
display the phenomena in question until after they have 
been once passed by If the plant is left to itself, the 
leaflets ajgam expand, and the petioles reassume their 
erect position after a few minutes ; the contractile organs 
are then again irritable 

That the phenomena of irritability are connected with 
a displacement of water from the succulent tissue and us 
replacement by air, is shown by ihe evident and imme¬ 
diate change in colour , the expulsion of the air from the 
intercellular spaces and its replacement by water causes 
the whole organ to assume a darker colour. If, more¬ 
over, one of the large contractile organs is cut or 
punctured, a drop of water immediately escapes from ir, 
and if placed in water it again absorbs it eagerly. A 
vanety of experiments by Sachs, Pfeffer, and Ilrucke also 
appear to prove conclusively that the sensitiveness resides 
in the under, and not in the upper side of the organ 

With regard to external conditions which interfere with 
the sensitiveness of the leaves of Mimosa , they become 
rigid or insensitive from cold when, the conditions being 
otherwise favourable, the temperature of the surrounding 
air remains for some hours below 15 0 C. (59° F.) ; the 
lower the temperature falls below this point, the more 
quickly does the rigidity set in. With regard to the upper 
limit, the leaves of the sensitive plant become rigid within 
an hour in damp air of 40° C. (104° F.) p within half an 
hour in air of 45 0 C (113° F.), in a few minutes in air of 
49 & or 50° C. (122° F.) In water the rigidity from cold 
sets in at a higher temperature, viz., in a quarter of an 
hour between 16° and 17 0 C. (6a° F), and the rigidity 
from beat at a lower temperature than in air, viz, in a 


quarter of an hour, between 36* and 40° C. A plant im¬ 
mersed in water of from 19 0 to 2i*'5 C. remains sensitive 
for eighteen hours or more. The maximum degree of 
sensitiveness appears to be reached at 30° C (86° C.), at 
which temperature the plant is so sensitive that the move¬ 
ment is communicated to a number of leaflets almost 
simultaneously During the rigidity from heat, whether 
in air or walcr, the leaflets are closed, as after irritation, 
but the petiole is erect, and when irritated, turns down¬ 
wards. 

If placed in the dark, the irritability to touch is not 
at first affected, but disappears completely if the dark¬ 
ness lasts for a day or more ; when again exposed to 
light, the sensitiveness is restored after some hours The 
position of the parts is, however, very different from that 
in the insensitive condition caused by heat; the leaflets 
remain quite expanded, but the secondary petioles are 
directed downwards, and the pnmary petiole nearly hori¬ 
zontal. The same effects are caused, though in a less 
degree, when the supply of light is defective. M Paul 
Bert states that the irritability of the leaves of Mimosa 
is destroyed by placing the plant under a be’l-glass of 
grt'en glass almost as completely as if placed in the dark , 
the plants were entirely killed in twelve days under 
blackened, in sixteen days under green glass ; plants 
placed beneath white, red, yellow, violet, and blue glasses 
were still perfectly healthy and sensitive, though varying 
in the rapidity of their growth 

Drought also causes temporary rigidity. If a plant is 
left unwateied for a considerable time, the sensitiveness 
of the leaves perceptibly diminishes with the increasing 
dryness, and an almost complete rigidity ensues, the 

[ inmary petiole assuming a horizontal position, and the 
eaflets expanding ; watering the soil causes a return of 
the sensitiveness after two or three hours. 

The same effect is produced if respiration is prevented 
by exhausting ihe air. If a plant of Mimosa is placed 
under the receiver of an air-pump and the air gradually 
exhausted, the leaves first of all fold up, no doubt in con¬ 
sequence of the concussion , but the leaflets then expand, 
the petiole becomes erect, and, while the leaves assume 
the same position as after prolonged withdrawal of light, 
they now remain rigid, resuming their sensitiveness when 
again brought into the air 

Finally, with regard to the effect of poisonous sub¬ 
stances, J. B. Schnetzler has pointed out that the sub¬ 
stances which destroy the contractility of animal sarcode 
also destroy the lrniabihty of the leaves of Mtmova and 
other sensitive organs of plants. Curare has no preju¬ 
dicial effect in either case, while nicotine, alcohol, and 
mineral acids destroy both The vapour of chloroform 
causes transitory rigidity either in the expanded or in the 
folded position resulting from irritation. 

The genus Mimosa is a very large one, forming, to¬ 
gether with Acacia, the greater part of the sub-order Mi- 
mosex of Leguminosse, and embracing about 200 species, 
natives mostly of tropical America, extending also south 
of the tropics, and into tropical Africa and the East Indies. 
They have definite stamens (not more than twice the 
number of petals), anthers not tipped by a gland, and a 
pod, the valves of which, when ripe, are either detached 
entire or break into transverse joints They are mostly 
herbs, under-shrubs, or climbers ; a few erect much- 
branched shrubs ; one or two trees : a large number are 
spiny. It is only some of the species that are sensitive. 
M, sensitiva , which is also grown in our greenhouses, 
differs from M.pudtca in the leaves having only two pairs 
of pinnx, and each pinna only two pairs of ovate leaf¬ 
lets, the inner leaflet of the lower pair being always very 
small. M albuia y another sensitive species occasionally 
seen in hothouses, has elegant flower-heads of a pale pink 
colour. Our illustration of M pudit a is taken, by per¬ 
mission of Messrs Longmans, from Thomas “Textbook 
of Botany," English edition. A- W. B. 
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The health of M- Leverrier is so far restored as to enable him 
to Btay at Dieppe during the bathing season. Learning that he 
intended to travel for his health, the new Minister of Public 
Instruction 1 offered M. Levemer a special credit for expenses, 
on the ground that "it is the national Interest to preserve a 
man who is an honour to the nation.” 

The programme of excursions of the French Association 
has been published In the Havre papers. It includes visits to 
Fecamp, a town which is rich In memorials of William the 
Conqueror; to ViHiers-iur-mer and TrouviUe, and to Balbec, 
Tancarville, and Ldlebonnc, where a Roman circus has been 
discovered , a visit to Havre and vicinity, and an excursion 
to Rouen and a visit to its manufactures and monuments. 
In his inaugural speech M. Broca, the president, will deal 
with the same subject aa Prof, Allen Thomson at Plymouth. 
We regret to state that M. Ku hi era an, who had been elected 
president for 1878 at Clermont-Ferrand, has resigned. The 
Association will have again to choose a president for 1878, and 
also for 1879; the latter will act as vice-president next year. 
According to a decision agreed to laid year, the 1878 meeting 
Will take place at Versailles during the International Exhibition, 
the rules not allowing any meeung to be held in Pans. The 
organisation of that exceptional meeting, and the measures for 
the recepLion of foreign members and associates, will require 
much consideration. 

The Denver 7 rtdutic of August 2 announces the arrival in that 
clLy of the Hayden scientific party, of which Dr. Hayden, Sir J. 
D. Hooker, Gen htrachey, amt Prof. Aaa Gray form part. 
Somhern Colorado had been explored, and the mountains above 
George-town and Berthoud’R Pass, &c , were then to be visited, 
when the party were to move on to Utah, Nevada, and California. 

Prof. Wanklyn has been elected to the chair of Chemistry 
and Physics of St George’s Hospital, vacated by the death of 
Dr Noad, F R.S 

The official paper of the French Republic has gazetted the 
organisation of the jury and the scheme for distribution of awards 
for the forthcoming Universal Exhibition. Independently of works 
of art loo great prizes and exceptional allocations in silver will be 
distributed by a special jury composed of the presidents of all 
the juries ; 1,000 gold medals, 4 000 silver medals, 8,000 bronze 
medals, and 8,000 honourable mentions will be distributed by a 
number of class or sectional juries The juries will be appointed 
by the several Governments in proportion to the number of 
exhibitors. 

The Fngonfiquc, fitted up for the transportation of meat on 
the Tellier system with methyhcacid, has arrived at Havre, from 
Brazil, with Hs cargo in an excellent state of preservation. It is 
stated that a banquet of the meat will be served during the 
forthcoming session of the French Association at Havre. 

Mr, G. S. Boulger, Professor of Natural History in the Ciren¬ 
cester College, reprints from the Proceedings of the Cotteswold 
Naturalists 1 Field Club, a pamphlet entitled 11 Notes Preliminary 
to a Proposed Flora of Gloucestershire.” As the title implies, there 
is no attempt to arnve at an estimate of the vegetable productions 
of the county, and the publication would appear to have for its 
main object the inviting of information on the subject (addressed 
to Mr. Boulger at the Scientific Club, Savile Row) from those 
who have in any way worked at its flora. 

The last Annual Report of the Institution 

relating to the year 1875, contains much im¬ 
portance; The institution co A tomes to cany admirable 

efficiency its two great classes of operations—1st, those relating 
to the immediate objects of the bequest, vie., the increrta and. 


diffusion of knowledge through researches, publications, and 
exchanges, and and, those which pertain to the care and manage¬ 
ment of the Government collection in natural history and 
ethnology constituting the United States National Museum, of 
which the Institution is the custodian. Under the care of the 
insulation this museum bids fair to become one of the finest in 
the world. During 1874 important meteorological researches 
were undertaken by the Institution, and its publications embrace 
valuable works in nearly all departments of science. Among 
the papers printed as an Appendix to the present Report, are 
Arago's Eulogy of Volta, De Candolle’s Probable Future- of 
the Human Race, Prof Prestwich's inaugural lecture on the 
Past and Future of Geology (which appeared in Nature at the 
time), a paper on the Refraction of Sound, by Mr W. B. 
Taylor, a paper on an International Code of Ethnological 
Symbols, and Dr. Abbott’s elaborate memoir on the Stone-Age 
In New Jersey. 

Some r of our readers may be interested to know that the 
Ipswich Museum, under the curatorship of Dr. Taylor, contains 
a very fine collection of crag fossils Prof. Ray Lank ester, in a 
letter to a local paper, states his conviction, founded upon wide 
knowledge of .such collections, 11 That the combination of Mr. 
Canham's collection with the valuable and unique specimens 
already presented to the museum by Mr. Alderman Packard, 
when mayor, and by other public-spirited men, has rendered the 
collection of crag fossils, shells, teeth, bones, box-stones, and 
clay nodules, by a long way the most complete In existence. I 
doubt,” Prof. Lankester says, “if any other town possesses— 
certainly no English town does—so complete and valuable a 
senes of specimens illustrative of us local geology.” 

PetermaNN's Mittheilungen for September will contain a map 
of considerable interest at the present tune, but also of the 
highest permanent value,—is a map of the region between 
and including Bulgaria, S.E. Servia, and the Balkans. This is 
the result of many journeys mad-. k by the author, F. Kanitz, 
between the years i860 and 1875, and is accompanied with a 
detailed account of the results obtained. This same number 
will contain the conclusion of Gussfeldt's travels m the Arabian 
Desert, and of Folakowsky’s paper on the Vegetatlon of Coda 
Rica, 

The Bulletin of the Paris Geographical Society for June con¬ 
tains a long paper by M. J. Dupuis on his journey in Yunnan. 

Col. Gordon, Governor-General of Upper Egypt, has made 
a contract with Messrs Yarrow and Co , of Poplar, for the con¬ 
struction of four veryjight draft steel steamers, for use on Lake 
Albert Nyanza, and for opening up the navigation of the rivers 
in Central Africa. These steamers will be earned on land on the 
backs of negroes, and consequently Messrs, Yarrow and Co. 
have to sub-divide the packages in such a manner that none shall 
exceed aoolb. weight It is estimated that no leas than 4,000 
men will be employed for the porterage of these vessel*. 

We have received No. 3 of Appalachia , the journal of the 
Appalachian Mountain Club, which contains several papen of 
general interest. 

Stanford's Library Map of Africa, originally constructed by 
the late A. Keith Johnston, and of which a Dew edition is juit 
out, is as fine a specimen of map construction as we have seen. 
The scale is so large as to admit of exhibiting minute features, 
and the map not too large to be hung on a walk It is brought 
up to the latest date, which is saying a great deal in reapect of 
Africa, and so far aj we have tested it, shows everything that 
such a map ought to do. 

OUR agricultural readers would do well to procure a circular 
issued by th6 Science and Art Department, South Ktnsingtqn, 
giving directions for the collection and forwarding collections of 
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wheat, barley, and cmIj, the growth of 1877, required to show 
the variations in qudjiry existing in these descriptions of corn 
according to the circumstances and conditions influencing their 
growth, Such a collection is important both from a practical 
and a scientific point of view. 

We have received a very interesting catalogue of a collection 
of great interest to arch solo gists and collectors generally to be 
sold by Mr. Stevens, of King Street, Covent Garden, at Lhe 
Alexandra Palace, on Tuesday and Wednesday next This is 
lhe collection known os the Whitfield collection, containing 
many fine specimens of implements, weapons, ornaments, 
clothing, &c r| from the South Sea Islands and other regions, as 
well as a number of natural history objects. Those of our 
readers wishing to form or to complete collections would do 
well to get a catalogue and atLeDd the sale 

Prof Piazzi SMYTH, of the Royal Observatory, Edinburgh, 
writing to the Scotsman under date August 19, 4PM, states 
that in the twenty-seven hours elapsed since the 18th, at one 
o'clock P M , the amount of rainfall was I 349 inch—a greater 
amount than has been registered at Edinburgh before, wiLhinthe 
same length of lime, during the present year. “ Twice only, on 
January I and July 16, did the day's record just nse above one 
inch , but eai-h 0/ those days was a Monday’s record, summing 
up a forty-eight hour, in place of the usual twenty-four hour, 
interval. On each of these occasions, however, of undoubtedly 
heavy rainfall, as well as the present extra one, the direction of 
the wind wad cast That is not an ordinary direction from which 
to expect rain, but when it does come from that quarter it has 
lhe characteristic, only recently ascertained, of producing a par¬ 
ticular bard in lhe prismatic spectrum of sky-light, by which its 
approach may often be usefully predicted, and by any and every 
private observer (or themselves, even in cases where the baro¬ 
meter may fail " 

Among the suhjecls on which papers are to be read during 
Lhe present session at the Bradford Scientific Association, are— 
On Colour, by Hemy Puckhngton , The Structure of Stem*, 
by Mr J. Abbott, On Grasses, by Mr W. West, Indigo, by 
Mr. Whittaker ; Pyroxiline, by Mr. J A. Douglas , Fitld 
Geology, by Mr. A. Crebbin 

The Yorkshire Naturalisin' Union paid a visit to Goole Moors 
recently, where they had a field-day and a general meeting, 
which appear to have been in all respects successful. 

The leading article in the August number of the American 
Naturalist is an exceedingly pungent address on 11 Catastophism 
and Evolution,” by Clarence King, who treats the subject with 
animation and force. Both evoluuoniBts and their opponents will 
read the article with interest 

We have received from a Ceylon correspondent an interesting 
account of the Colombo Museum, which we regret being unable 
to publish in full. He also sends us a photograph of the museum, 
which, we believe, is the finest building in tbe island, not except¬ 
ing Government Home, indeed will compare favouiably with 
similar buildings even at home. This is a work with which the 
name of Sir W. H. Gregory, who has just completed his term of 
government in the island of Ceylon, will always be associated 
The colony has been increasing in wealth at an unprecedented 
rate during the last five years, and the governor has done his best 
to make lhe intellectual and moral elevation of the people equal 
their material prosperity. There are few countries where the 
aids of science are so necesaaiy. There are few countries where 
those aids have been so greatly neglected. Sir Wm. Gregory 
■aw Ihifl, and tried to give to the people themselves those tastes 
which alone could lead to the proper remedy. With this view 
the museum was built at Colombo, to be a sort of nucleus for 
the spread of general scientific education. The Colombo Museum 


occupies a commanding position in the Cinnamon Gardens, a 
favourite evenirg resort. The collection within is a very scanty 
one, as might be expected from an institution only five months old 
and in a place where a general taste for science has yet to be 
cultivated. Most important collections as yet relate to the history, 
antiquities, and superstitions of the island, A large room is filled 
with specimens of native manufacture In the abundant vegetable 
wealth with which Ceylon has been favoured, the treasures that 
may lie hidden beneath in its rocks have been treated with com¬ 
parative neglect Very little has been done for its geology, as 
will be evident from a glance at the one glass-case devoted to 
specimens of Ceylon rocks. We trust, however, that in time a 
collection will be formed worthy of the building and the island. 
We ought not to omit mentioning that Lhe museum contains a 
magnificent collection of snakes (Ceylon) by Mr W. Ferguson, 
of Colombo. A catalogue would be of great service and might 
be made eminently instructive We hope that the public of 
Ceylon will soon fill the empty shelves in token of their apprecia¬ 
tion of the generosity shown by the Government in giving them 
a free museum., 

We aie pleased to notice that Lhe new building for the Peabody 
Museum of American Archeology and Ethnology is so far finished 
os to enable Mr F, \V Putnam, the Director, to begin work there, 
and he has now removed the collections forming the Museum 
from Boylston Hall, where they have been in temporary quarters, 
to the upper rooms of the new building, which is located neur 
the Zoological Museum, and will eventually form a part of one 
grand structure. The new Museum is fire-proof, and the 
building is only to he used for the purposes of the trust, viz , a 
museum and library (and lecture rooms eventually) of Archeo¬ 
logy and Ethnology. The present portion will cost, when cased, 
not far from 60,000 dola, and a building fund of 50,000 or 
60,000 dols. will still be left for its completion. The original 
fund for the building was 65,000 dols., and it is proposed always 
to retain at least 50,000 dols. as a building fund for the future. 
The present building will supply the wants of the Museum 
probably for the next ten years. We are also interested to know 
that the collection of Peruvian articles, obtained about thirty 
years ago by Mr John H. Blake, of Boston, and which has 
been consulted by so many writers on Peru, has just been pre¬ 
sented to the Peabody Museum, and will form a valuable 
addition to the already large Peruvian collection given by the 
late Prof. Agassiz and his son Alexander. 

Dr Hornstein, of Prague, has communicated a paper to 
the Vienna Academy on l^e probable connection of the wind 
with the period of sun-spots. He shows that in Prague, as in 
Oxford, the average yearly direction of Lhe wind, in the time ot 
minimum to maximum sun-spots, progresses in the direction 
from south to west, and on the other hand, in the time from 
maximum to minimum sun-spots, it shows an opposite variation 
Dr. Hornstem finds fnrlher, that the average wind-strength in 
Prague likewise exhibits a connection with the eleven-years’ 
period of sun-spots, Inasmuch as both phenomena reach their 
maxima and minima simultaneously, This research is based on 
240,000 observations. 

The obvious importance of photography to explorers lends 
considerable interest to a new process devised by M. Deyrolle, 
in virtue of which the baggage of an explorer who might wish to 
can-y 300 negative plates measuring 24 ctm by 18, would only 
be increased by a weight of six kilogrammes, all included, 
instruments, plates, developers, and accessorieL Glass plates 
are dispensed with, being replaced by paper coated with a layer 
of prepared wax, capable of bearing 75 0 without fusion The 
paper is covered with sensitive collodion, prepared so as to retain 
its properties for two years or more The development after 
impression is very simple ; into a litre of water Is put 20 grammes 
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of citric icid, p aa much acetic acid, and 3 grammes of pyro-galhc 
acid ; an atom of nitrate of silver is added. The negative ii 
placed m thu developer and left In it till the coloration of the 
Image becomes sufficiently intense ; then it is passed into a bath 
of hyposulphide of soda, then washed and dried between leaves 
of blotting paper. It is then proof against heat and moisture, 
and may be kept indefinitely in an album The apparatus itself 
is so constructed as to be capable of remaining two days in water, 
even in sea water, without deterioration 

The most important papers Tead at the meetings of the 
Kharkov Society of Naturalists during 1876 are:—"On the 
Mechanism of the Respiration of Birds," by N Byeletsky , 

11 On Respiration of Roots,” by A Zaykevich \ two entomo¬ 
logical papers on the province of Kharkov, by P. Ivanov 
and V Yaroshevsky; "On the Arachnidse Arctu\r t and on 
the Conjunction of Chlamydomonas pulvirulus and Stiglocio- 
ntum , M by L. Reinhard , and the continuation of the “Flora 
of Ukraina " {Composite# to Saholac£<v\ by K Gormtsky 

Mr. Thomas S Cayzer, head-master of Queen Elizabeth's 
Hospital, Bristol, known aa the author of one thousand arith¬ 
metical tests and of other approved school-books, has made a 
complete collection of the principal passages in Latin authors 
that Tefer to our island, and editing them wuh vocabulary and 1 
notes, is about to issue the volume through Messrs Griffith and 
Farran, as a Latin reading-book, illustrated with many wood- 
cuts and a map, under the title of “ Britannia.” 

The additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during the 
past week include a Slow Loris (Nyctuebus tardtg'radits) from 
India and a Cape Hedgehog ( Ennaceus frontalis) from West 
Africa, received in exchange , a Wedge-tailed Fruit Pigeon ' 
( Trtron sphenura ) from India, presented by Mr. A II. Jam- 
rach ; an Egyptian Gazelle {Gazd/a dorcas) from Barbary, 
presented by CapL J. Graham 

AN ALGERIAN INLAND SEA 

A S our readers are aware several schemes have recently been 
“ before the public for the creation of an inland sea in North 
Africa, one of the most ambitious and most impracticable of 
these being the flooding of a great part of the Sahara Another 
scheme which has engaged the attention of the French Govern¬ 
ment for some time is much more feasible and likely to be 
attended with good results. The Report of a Commission on. 
the plan proposed by M. Roudaire for the creation of an inland 
Algerian sea was recently presented to the French Academy of 
Sciences by M Favd, and as it contains several points of scien¬ 
tific interest, we propose to lay it before our readers. 

Since the French domination was extended m the province of 
Constantine as far as the town of Biskra, the attention of several 
observers has been turned tn the very marked depressions of the 
soil, which commence at about 50 kilometres to the south of 
Aur&s, that is, to the border of the Sahara, and extending from 
east to weBt M. Virlet d'Aoust supposed, In 1845, from the 
measurement of the slope of a nver discharging into the Chott 
(or marshy lake) Mel-Rir, that the bottom of that choit must be 
below the level of the Mediterranean In 1849 M Dubocq, a 
mining engineer, proved, by a very numerous series of baromemc 
observations, published in >851, that singular anomaly, which 
Capt Vuillemot confirmed in 1856 It was reserved to Cupt. 
Roudaire, to render the fact incontestable and to determine the 
depth with almost complete accuracy. 

After having taken for his starling-point the embouzhurt of one 
of the two Email streams which fall into the sea at the bottom of 
the Gulf of Gab^s, M. Roudaire traversed the steppe oT 
Gabfes, 46 metres high, then amved at the depression of a chott 
the surface of which he estimated, at sight, at 5,000 square 
kilometres. He then reached, by crossing a second elevation of 
45 metre*, that of Kriiz, the 'depression of the Chott Rharsa, 
situated to the east of the Chott Mel-Rir, from which it 15 
separated only by two elevations of small height. These two 
plight elevations bound the Chott Asloudj, the surface of which 


does not exceed 80 square kilometres. The surface of the Chott 
Rharsa has been estimated at 1,350 square kilometres ; that of 
the Chott Mel-Rir, which has been surrounded by a polygon of 
levelling, contains 6,700 square kilometres. The three basins 
which form the Chotts El Djend, Rharsa, and Mel-Rir have not 
yet been surveyed in all directions ; but M Roudaire has con¬ 
cluded from various observations that the mean depth of the 
two Chotts Mel-Rir and Rharsa must not be below 24 metres. 
The small Chott El Asloudj, which is intermediate, has a mean 
depth of only from one to two metres, which makes him regard 
it as a slightly elevated barrier between the two great lakes. If 
it be admitted that this barrier could be pieiced by a trench of 
suitable depth, and that the water of the sea were led from the 
Gulf of Gab£s to the entrance of the Choit Rharsa, the sett 
would fill that chott, as also the Chott Mel-Rir, and the depth 
of water would be sufficient in the two lakes for the navigation 
of all vessels Articles of commerce could be transported thence 
to all parts of the norld without any re-embarkation 

Such is Ihe starting-point oT a project for an inland sea winch 
M Roudaire has had constantly in his mind dunng all his 
labours , he is confident that the execution is an easy matter, 
without allowing himself to be discouraged by any obstacle 
The enterprise, supposing it to he realised, would certainly not 
present commercial advantages comparable in any respect to 
those resulting from the canalisation of the Isthmus of Suez. 
The products of Central Africa, transported by camels across 
the desert do not seem to be sufficiently abundant to furnish 
freight for a large numher of vessels There is no doubt, how¬ 
ever, that if the products of Central Africa had no longer to 
bear the expense of so long a carnage by land, their price would 
be notably lowered and their consumption increased But 
indeed it would he impossible to estimate the benefits which in 
the future would result from the creation of such an inland sea 
Considerations of another kind leave no doubt, M Fav£ thinks, 
a 3 to the improvements which would result from an inland sea 
covering 13,230 square kilometres, from a chmaiic point of view 
and in relation to the fertility of the soil 

Prof Tyndall was engaged /or some years in determining the 
action which the vapour of water exercises upon radiant heat. 
He has proved that even with complete transparency to light, 
the vapour of water absorbs radiant heat to a very notable extent 
The vapour of water possesses that absorbent property much 
more than the air wuh which it is mixed, in however small a 
proportion \ and Us absorbent power increases very nearly m 
proportion to its mass. Prof Tyndall has not failed to bring 
out the influence which Ihe invisible vapour of water contained 
in the air exercises upon temperature, both during day and 
night, and he has been able hence to draw Immediate conclu¬ 
sions as to its influence upon the life of plant* After having 
measured directly the quantity of heat absorbed by very minute 
quantities of vapour of water mixed with air 111 his experimental 
tubes, he feels authorised to speak thus;—“Considering the 
earth as a source of heat, it may be admitted as certain that at 
least 10 per cent of the heat which it tends to radiate mto space 
is intercepted by the first six feet of moist air which surrounds 
its surface ” Prof. Tyndall hence draws this conclusion -— 
11 The suppression, during a single night of summer, of the 
moisture contained in the atmosphere which covers England 
would be accompanied by the destruction of all the plant? 
which frost kills ” 

It is not only the cold of night which is increased at the 
surface of the ground by the dryness of the air, but also Lhe heat 
of day ; so that the variations of temperature produced in 
twenty-four hours are sometimes very great and very prejudicial 
to the vegetation of a great number of plants We m\y apply 
these considerations to the region of the chotts, where M. 
Roudaire, in his expedition of 1874-5, found heat of 25 0 (C ) 
dunng the day, and cold of 8° below zero during the night. 
After that we need not be longer surprised that Lhe lands 
comprised between the slopes south of Anrks and Lhe chotts 
produce very little, however favourable In themselves they may 
be to vegetation. If we admit with M. Roudaire, agreeing m 
this point with all explorers cf the chotts, that their cavities have 
at one time formed salt lakes, dried up gradually during the 
historic period, we shall obtain an explanation of the changes in 
the production of the soil of the province of Constantine, and of 
Tunis since the epoch of Roman domination, when the province 
of Africa was much more populous and much more fertile than at 
present. 

M. Roudaire has sought to find multi of observations froto 
which he might conclude whjit would be the depth of the bed of 
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water evaporated after the creation of the inland sea. He has 
found this Information in the experiments made at the Bitter 
Lakes traversed by the Suez Canal. At the Lime of the fillmg- 
up of the Bitter Lakes, a waste-weir was constructed intended to 
regulate the introduction of the water of the Mediterranean. 
From July 7 to 14 the weir was wrought with only a small 
number of sluices raised, and the level of the lakes remained 
stationary. The introduction had been regulated to about 
3.54°. 94* cubic metres, or, in round numbers, 4,000,000, cubic 
metres per day. This figure, then, gives the quantity of water 
absorbed by evaporation which, according to the extent of 
surface, produced a lowering of the level of from 003 m. to 
■0035 ra during twenty-four hours, and that in the hottest month 
of the year. All the observations made since that time have 
given essentially the same results, and we must admit, with the 
engineers or the Suez Company, a general mean of 003 m. per 
day, or 1 m. per year. M Roudaire has added, as a conclusion 
to be drawn from this bearing on his project.—■“ The basin of 
the chotts and the Isthmus of Suez being bituated nearly under 
the same latitude, and possessing a climate absolutely analogous, 
we must admit that the evaporation which will be produced on 
the inland sea will be the same as that which has been observed 
on the Bitter Lakes. The figure 'ooj m. is the general mean 
of the year. The observations which we have made in the 
chotts with Piche'a evaporometer have proved to us that this 
figure is at least doubled during the sirocco *' 

Not only would the vapour of water thus diffused through the 
air serve as a reservoir for the heat emanating from the earth or 
the sun, but it would have still another mode of action for 
effecting climatic modifications, The air and its vapour brought 
into contact with the elevated and therefore cool parts, the 
Aur&s mountains, and other mountains or Algeria, would have 
their temperature lowered on account of that cause, and the 
effect would be increased by the radiation of the vapour of water 
into space; for that radiation would operate almost without 
check at a height where the air from above, and therefore less 
dense, is cold and dry. Under the influence of this double 
cause the moisture would be condensed into rain or snow, and 
would serve to feed the watercourses which would permanently 
Bow in the beds at present dry during a great part of the year. 
We should see issuing from the ground, from the same cause, 
sources which do not now exist The moisture discharging 
itself along the lines of watercourses, would extend its influence 
on Lhe two slopes of the mountains to countries at a distance 
from the chotts. We can perceive by calculations the volume 
and the weight of the masses of water set in motion by evapora¬ 
tion, that these considerations are not chimerical The 13,230 
square kilometres give 39,690,000,000 kilogrammes of water per 
twenty-four hours, raised by evaporation, t.e t 39,690,000 cubic 
metres It will be seen that there is here something to form 
sources and feed streams or rivers M. Roudaire has calculated 
that the quantity of vapour diffused in air whose barometric 
pressure is 760 m., and the temperature I2°C., would cover Lhe 
surface of Tunis and Algeria with a layer of half-saturated air, 
24 metres in height. Let us remark that this calculation includes 
only the quantity of vapour formed during twenty-four hours 
The south wind known as the stroeco, at present so destructive 
because it is exceedingly dry, would produce on the surface of 
the lakes an evaporation much greater than that mean, and 
would, moreover, lose many of its huriful effects, In fact, this 
same wind, which destroys the vegetation of Algeria, has a 
fertilising influence on the territory of France, because of 
the moisture with which it becomes charged in crossing the 
Mediterranean. 

Advantages so considerable, which would result from the 
introduction of the water of ihe sea into the chotts, explain and 
justify the perseverance with which M. Roudaire has pursued the 
idea without allowing himself to be arrested by any of the diffi¬ 
culties which have presented themselves. The greatest of the 
difficulties, M. Fave thinks, proceeds from the fact that the 
Cholt El-Djend, the nearest to the Gulf of Gabfcs, has not, like 
the others, Lhe bottom of its basin below, but above, the level 
of the sea. The surface of the ground is undulating ; it rues 
to 20 metres, or even more, at certain points, and descends to 
zero at other points. M. Roudaire has estimated, somewhat 
vaguely, that Lhe mean height of the bottom may be about 
6 metres above sea-level. Notwithstanding this obstacle, M. 
Roudaire does not renounce the hope of being able to make the 
water of the sea reach the Chott El-Djend In order to turn it 
afterwards Iqto the other two chotts. He believes he has found 1 
a support for this In the nature of the bottom, or, to »pe* more | 


exactly, in the existence of a water-bearing bed situated at a 
small depth below the ground. 

The Commission, of which M. Favd is the mouthpiece, with¬ 
out pronouncing definitely on the project of M. Roudaire, 
sufficient data for this not being forthcoming, strongly recom¬ 
mend that active steps be taken to obtain more accurate 
measurements and other data. The facts which he has adduced 
they think sufficient to justify serious attention being pa’d to his 
proposal, and recommend that the thanks of the Academy be 
accorded to M Roudaire for his valuable labours. To these 
recommendations the Academy agreed. 

We should state, however, that MM Dumas and Daubree, 
members of the Com mission, are not able to give their entire 
consent to Lhe recommendation of M. Fav^’s report. They 
think that the obstacles to the accomplishment of the scheme 
are much more serious than have been estimated, and regard 
Lhe industrial and climatic results anticipated as, to a considerable 
extent, hypothetical. M de Lesieps, however, gives his entire 
Concurrence to the scheme of M Roudaire, and believes in its 
practicability and the favourable results that would follow its 
realisation 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Science and ArtDrpartment.— The Committee of Councp 
on Education have just issued an important circular on instruc¬ 
tion m practical chemistry and in physics My Lords direct 
that §§ \lv. and lxxi of the Science Directory be cancelled 
and that the following rules be substituted — 1 Payments of 
1/ ioj and 1/ for the first and second class in the elementary 
stage, and of 4/. and 3/. for the first and second class in the 
advanced stage and honours, will be made on the results of in¬ 
struction in practical chemistry. They will be claimable accord¬ 
ing to the same rules, and subject to the same deductions on 
account of previous success as the ordinary payments, These 
payments will be made on condition—(a) That there be a good 
laboratory—being a room, or part of a room, exclusively devoted 
to the purpose of the study of practical chemistry—properly fitted 
with gas and water supply. ( 4 ) That the student oil who.n the 
payment be claimed have received twenty-five lessons at least m 
laboratory practice since his lost examination, each lesson being 
an attendance of at least one hour and a half's duration on a 
separate day. (r) That a register of the attendance of the 
students at the instruction in practical chemistry be kept duly 
posLed up from day to day. 2. Elementary Stage .—In this stage 
the knowledge of the students will be tested by special questions 
set with the ordinary examination paper; but no payments wdl 
be made If the laboiatory be not furqished with all the apparatus 
necessary for the individual practice of each student in practical 
chemistry, and if systematic instruction in practical chemistry be 
not given. Any Btudent on whom it is intended to claim pay¬ 
ments in this stage may be called on by the Inspector of the 
Department, when visiting the laboratory, to repeat some of the 
experiments, specified in the Science Directory m the syllabus 
for the first stage of inorganic chemistry, which he has had an 
opportunity of witnessing 3. Advanced Stage and Honours — 
The results of the instruction in these stages will be tested by a 
special examination m qualitative analysis to be held on a Saturaa r 
during the ordinary May examinations, and lasting, for the 
advanced stage from 6 pm. Lo 10 p m., and for honours from 
2 P,M. to to p.m. Payments can only be claimed m these stages 
provided—(u) That the laboratory be fitted up with a separate 
working place for each student [&) That each student be pro¬ 
vided wuh a complete set of apparatus and chemical tests (as 
enumerated in Science Form No, 402) kept separate, and in 
good working order, on the shelves, and in the cupboard or 
drawers at his own tab'e. [c) That the laboratory be also fur¬ 
nished with apparatus for general use, consisting of at least the 
articles of which a list will be found on Science Form No. 402. 
From the reports of the examiners and of the Inspectors it appears 
that instruction still continues to be given in pnysics without a 
sufficient amount of apparatus to illustrate the teaching of these 
experimental sciences. My Lords cannot allow examinations to 
be held in schools where instructions of such a superficial and 
perfunctory nature is given. They therefore direct chat in 1878 
no classes be examined which are not furnished with apparatus 
at least sufficient to illustrate some of the more important experi¬ 
ments ; which apparatus the teacher may be called upon by the 
Inspector of the Department to show his ability to use. 
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Bristol —From the prospectus for session 1877-78 of 
University College we are glad to see that that institution is 
rapidly attaining a position to afford a complete education both 
in literature and science. The chairs of chemistry, experi 
mental physics, and botany are now filled up, and as the other 
branches of physical science are down in the programme of the 
coming session, no doubt professors for them will soon be 
appointed. The medical school in connection with the Uni¬ 
versity is now fully organised, and we are confident that ere very 
long Bristol will become one of the chief centres of University 
education in the kingdom. A very satisfactory report has been 
presented to the London Clothworkers’ Company on the chair 
of Technical Education founded by funds provided by them 

A Northern University. —At a recent meeting of the 
Leeds Town Council a deputation from the Yorkshire College 
of Science waited upon them to urge them to take steps to 
obtain Government sanction to found a university for the 
northern counties of England. This step was undertaken in 
consequence of the action of Owens College to obtain a charter 
for the erection of that institution inLo a university. The Leeds 
Town Council drew up a memorial to the Pnvy Council, m 
accordance with the prayer of the petition, and the Parliamentary 
Committee was instructed to watch the further progress of the 
matter. 

Sydney. —The University of Sydney has applied to the 
fcolonlal Government for an increase of endowment from 5,000/. 
to 9,000/ With this increased income the university would add, 
among other subjects, to its present course, alj* the education 
necessary for the medical profession, a complete course of 
natural philosophy, coupled with mechanics and engineering, 
the addition of organic chemistry and metallurgy to the chemical 
school, and biology. The salaries attached to these chairs would 
be l,ooo/, with assistants at 250/ each The proposal is still 
under the consideration of the government, but we cannot doubt, 
if ihey have the best interests of the Colony at heart, they will 
grant the petition of the University. 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 

American Journal of Science and Arts, July.—Contributions 
to meteorology, being results derived from an examination of 
the United States Weather Maps and other sources, by E 
Loomis.—Germination of the genus Megarrhiza t Torr, by A. 
Gray.—The absorption of bases by the soil, by H P Armsby 
—Double-star discoveries wuh the 18 J-inch Chicago refractor, 
by S W Burnham.—Relations of the geology of Vermont lo 
that of Berkshire, J. D Dana —On certain new and powerful 
means of rendering visible the latent photographic image, by M 
Carey Lea.—On the possibility of transit observation without 
personal error, by S P. Langley —Observations of comets made 
at the Litchfield Observatory of Hamilton College, by C. H F. 
Peters,—On complex in organic acids, by W Gibbs. 

f Annalen der Phystk und Chemie , No 6, 1877 —the clectnc 
currents which arise in the (low of liquids through tubes, by M. 
Edlund —On metallic reflection, by M. Evsenlohr,—Contri¬ 
butions to an adequate determination of the plane of vibration of 
polarised light, by M Kelteler.—On electric induction on non¬ 
conducting solid bodies, by M. Wullner.—On the thermo- 
electric properties of gypsum, diopside, orLhocUse, a 1 bite, and 
pencline, by M, Han kef.—On the magnetic behaviour of nickel 
and cobalt, by M Hankel.—On the relation of friction of gases 
to temperature, by M, Puluj —On electric smoke figures, by M. 
An toll k.—Apparatus for determination of the focal distance of 
spherical lenses and lens systems, by M. Meyers tern. 

Bulletin de VAcadbnu lmplnale des Sciences deSt. Piter: hourg, 
turn., No. 4.—Eighty-six silver coins with Pehlewy inscriptions, 
by M. Dorn.—Observations of planets at the Academic Obser¬ 
vatory of SL Petersburg ; determination of the inclination of the 
orbit of the planet Neptune to the ecliptic, by M. Sawitsch.— 
Influence of depressor nerves on the quantity of the lymph, by 
M. Veliky.—Influence of temperature on the galvanic resistance 
of Siemens wires, by M. Lenz, 

Archives des Sciences Phynques et Naiurdlts , July.— 
Cretaceous fauna of the Rocky Mountains, by M. Delafuntame. 
—On chemical equivalents aim* atomic weights as bests of a 
wjttem of \notation, by M, Marignac,—Observations on some 
fossil plants of South Tessin and on the deposits tbUeh contain 
them, apropos of the glacial controversy, by M. Sordelfl.—On 


the relations between the intensity of irritation of the sciatic 
nerve, the height of the muscular contractions, and the time 
elapsing between irritation and contraction, by M. Lautenbach. 

Reale Istituto Lombardo di Sctenze e Lettere, Rendiconti. 
VoL x. Fasc VII —Two new parasitic mycetes on vines, by 
M Cattared.—On a cause little estimated in pathogenesis of 
some female diseases, by M. de Giovanni.—The molecular 
velocity of gas and the corresponding velocity of sound, by M. 
Brusottu 

Fasc XII -XIV.—On more economical composition of elec¬ 
tromotors capable of a given effect, by M. FemnL—Experi¬ 
mental researches on heterogenesis (second paper), by MM. 
CsnLoni and Mat?gl.— On the existence of monera in Italy, by 
M. Mapgt —On a particular reaction of saliva, by M. Solera.— 
On the state of sulphur in milk and on the normal existence, in 
vaccine milk, of sulphates and sulphocyanates, by M Mas so — 
On a Selachian recently caught in the Mediterranean, by M, 
Pavesi.—On a new differential function in the theory of elliptic 
functions, by M. Brioschi.—On differential equations, by M. 
Cuorati.—Quail-quantitative researches on carbonic anhydride, 
by M. Pollacci — Rlsuml of meteorological observations at 
Milan in the Brera Observatory in 1876, by M. Frisian!, jun. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London 

Royal Society, June 21.—"The Relationships of the 
Nerve-cells of the Cortex to the Lymphatic System of the 
Brain.” By Bevxn Lewis, F R M S., Pathologist and Assistant 
Medical Officer at the West Riding ABylum. (Communicated 
by Dr Ferner, F R S.) 

The anatomical relationships of Lhe nerve-cells of the cortex 
to Lheir immediate environment, and especially to the surround¬ 
ing lymphaiic structures, is a subject of such weighty importance 
to the pathologist and physiologist that too much consideration 
cannot well be paid to what must necessarily be involved 
in the solution of those mysLenous problems connected with 
the statics and dynamics of lhe brain, The author of this 
paper has detailed the results of pemonal investigations, in 
which he has been able to confirm the observations of 
Obersteiner. 1 He alludes to the confusion on this subject 
traceable in Lhe writings of several English histologists, some of 
whom, whilst recognising the existence of pen-cellular spaces, 
do not attempt nn explanation of their significance, others openly 
express their dubiousness with regard to their import, whilst a 
limited class regard them as morbid productions due to the 
atrophy and shrinking of the nerve-cell. His attention was first 
attracted to their significance by ( a ) " the presence in certain 
morbid conditions of numerous nuclei arranged m definite 
directions around the nerve-cell, (^) the presence of undoubted 
lymph-corpuscles in clear spaces around the nerve-cells, and (r) 
the appearance of peri-cellular spaces in healthy brain occa¬ 
sionally when the cells appeared perfectly normal, and certainly 
not atrophic.’ 1 

This disposition of nuclei (n) Is most strikingly evident around 
the nerve-cells of the third layer, and around the still larger 
cells found at a lower level in the ascending Irontal and parietal 
convolutions ol man which have been termed 11 giant-cells.” 
These " giant-cells,” the hypertrophied cells of some writers, 
are stated by Mr. Lewis to be undoubtedly normal , and to a 
great extent constant elements In these regions. In order to 
appreciate the significance of this arrangement of nuclei, the 
non-nervous elements of the cortex are considered, allusion being 
made to the proliferation of connective elements so frequently 
met with These latter are shown not to be free nuclei, but to 
have a delicate investment of protoplasm around them. The 
non-nervous cellular or nuclear elements are described as dis¬ 
posed in three definite situations 1 (a) irregularly in the neuroglia 
network ; ( 3 ) regularly around the nerve-cells , (c) following 
directly the course of capillaries. 

In the two last positions they are shown to be connected 
with the lymphatic channels and sacs surrounding the blood¬ 
vessels and nerve-cells, and the author regards them as origin¬ 
ating in the endothelial elements of these structures. The 
spindle-cells of the deepest cortical layer in the frontal region are 
said to be peculiarly prone to the growth around them of these 
attendant satellites. He continual: 11 The recognition of these 

■ “ Ucbcr elnlge Lymphrtume ia Gehiraa” (SLtsb. d. k 4 

Wuieuch. 1 Am-iUsn, Heft, i*iq\ 
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connective end endothelial elements, and the varying condition! 
imposed upon them by their distinct functional endowments is of 
essential import when we are dealing with the morbid brain 11 
The peri-cellular sac is then described fully, as well as its varied 
contour dependent upon the form of the inclosed cell, method 
of preparation, thinness of section, and the various physiological 
and pathological conditions existing before death, The close 
proximity of a capillary to these sacs was invariably observed, 
and on close examination a connection betwixt the pen-vascular 
and pen-cellular sheaths was clearly seen Sections of the cortex 
in new-bom animals were then described, in which a linear arrange¬ 
ment of the cells along the pen-vascular sheaths waBobserved, each 
nerve cell being separated by a clear space from the surrounding 
neuroglia, the pen-vascular sheaths in the kitten being widely 
distended The nerve-cells in these cases were pyriform, and 
apparently connected to their limiting sacs by a narrow stalk-like 
process. The writer next dwells briefly upon the developmental 
bearing of theBe facts. With regard to the explanation afforded 
by lome observers of the significance of these spaces in senile 
atrophy, it is shown that whilst the large size and defined con¬ 
tour may be due to shrinking of the degenerated protoplasm 
of the nerve-cell, “ yet the important point is to recognise these 
spaces as natural structures in an unnaturally distended condi¬ 
tion, for their large size appears to me to be due not only to 
wasting and recession of the inclosed cell, but to a large accu¬ 
mulation of lymph, the lymphatic channels, pen-cellular and 
pen-vascular, being in a distended condition throughout " It is 
next shown how readily the lymph current may be obstructed in 
its flow towards the pla-mater, and how seriously such condi¬ 
tions would affect the nutritive and depurative changes proceeding 
in the lymph-sac—changes of so vital an importance in the main¬ 
tenance of the functional activity of nerve-cells The methods 
employed in this investigation by Mr. Lewis, include ordinary 
chrome hardening, the teasing process described by him in the 
Monthly Microscopical Journal , and the examination of films of 
cortex obtained by his new freezing microtome His paper is 
illustrated by six drawings of the microscopic structure of the 
cortex 

Paris 


Academy of Sciences, August 13 —M. Peligot in the 
chair —The following papers were read —Communication 
from the Bureau des Longitudes on new operations of astro¬ 
nomical geodesy, by M Faye This relates to the astro- 
nomico-telegraphic junction of Tans WLth NeuchaLel, Geneva, 
and Lyons.—Engraving representing the aureola of Venus as 
seen from the Island of St Paul, by M Mouchez The pheno¬ 
mena is given at three difFertnt stages.—A general law of 
geometric curves concerning the common intervention of each 
point of a curve and the tangent of this point, in quesbons of 
geometrical positions or enveloping curves, by M Chasles — 
New considerations on the localisation of cerebral centres regu¬ 
lating the co-ordinated movements of written language and 
articulated language (continued) by M Bouillaud. He replle 
to some recent objections by Dr. Fourm^ against localisation of 
speech in the lelt cerebral hemisphere.—On the reproduction, by 
photography, of the nce-grains of the solar surface, by M,Janssen 
He has succeeded in this in his solar photographs of tinny centi¬ 
metres by means of a very short exposure, combined with strong 
development —On an example of reduction of Abelian integrals 
with elliptic functions (continued), by Mr Cayley.—On the best 
conditions of employment of galvanometers, by M du Moncel. 
He gives an experimental verification of some mathematical 
deductions.—Note on the central obturator inflamci, by M. 
Cossoil The state of dryness of the powder seems to have 
(other things equal) an exceptional Importance for the author’s 
apparatus. The Pyrenees mark the true line of separation 
between the eocene and miocene portions of the tertiary 
epoch, by M. Leymerie.—A message of sympathy was sent 
to M. de Lciseps on account of his recent accident.—The 
system of Sinus, by M. Flammarion. The orbit calculated 
for the companion of Sinus differs from the orbit observed , the 
latter crossed the former in 1869 (having left it in 1862) and 
going beyond it, has followed quite a different curve, wider 
and less eccentric. M. Flammanon supposes that either the 
companion will accelerate its motion and return to the west in 
1892, or that there u another disturbing body nearer and more 
rapid, not yet discovered —Remarks, a propos of M. Faye’s 
communication on the relation between the sun-spots and varia¬ 
tion of the magnetic decimation, by M. Wolf. The anomalies 
of the one class of phenomena are reproduced in the other, a 


strong evidence that both are produced by the same cause. — On 
the equation of Riccati, by M. Genocchi. —Note on the curves 
which have the same principal normals, by M. NiewenplowskL 
—On the slipping (patinage) of the wheels of locomotives, by 
M, Rabeuf. The phenomenon is much more general and 
complex (he finds) than is commonly supposed. The slipping is 
almost ml m ascending an incline, and very pronounced in 
descending. It Increases rapidly with the speed, but appears 
to be greater, with equal velocity, on descents than on ascents. 
In descents It varies between 13 and 25 per cent. Its suppres¬ 
sion, if possible, would realise a corresponding economy in fuel 
and wear of machinery —The rigime of the winds, and evapora¬ 
tion in the region of the Algerian chotta, by M. AngoL It is 
shown from figures that the winds favourable to M. Roudaire’s 
project (viz, south, soufjMirest and south-east) are to the unfa¬ 
vourable winds in the ratfb of I to 9 4. Their vapours would be 
almost wholly earned towards Sahara instead of Algeria The 
average layer of water estimated os removed m twenty-four hours 
from the projected sea is about 6 mm This would raise to 
seventy-eight mdlions of cubic metres the quantity required to 
be brought by the canal of communication daily to Keep the 
Jake-level constant.—On the vapour of hydrate of chloral, by 
M. Troost A second method (for determining equivalent in 
volume) consists in first vaporising hydrate of chloral, then 
introducing into the vapour a body capable of removing part of 
the free vapour of water it may contain (pure neutral oxalate of 
potash was used completely dehydrated in a stove at loo") This 
method led to the same conclusion as the first, viz , that hydrate 
or chloral exists in the gaseous state, and so that its equivalent 
corresponds to eight volumes.—Note on some properties of sul¬ 
phide of cadmium, by M. Ditte.—On some general properties 
of metallic sulphides, by MM. de Clermont and Guiot The 
decomposition (here proved) of sulphides by water At ioo° with 
foi matron of metallic oxide and sulphuretted hydrogen, 's thought 
a fresh reason for regarding hydrogen as a metal , it displaces 
true metals in these reactions, and forms a more stable sul¬ 
phuretted compound.—On some points of the organisation of 
Bryozaa, by M. Joliet.—On the fecundation of Echinoderms, 
by M Giord —Pyrophosphates in therapeutics , their mode 
of action, by MM. Pacquelin and Joly Pyrophosphates, 
far from being reconstitutive, as commonly supposed, are 
purely foreign bodies for the system, and their ingestion can only 
increase its expenditure in the work of elimination, which their 
presence nece^itatcs Any reconstitutive value attached to them 
is probably due to impurities —On Lhe physiological action of 
Pan Pereiro (Gcissosprrrmun larve t Baillon), by MM Uochefontaine 
and De Freitas The active principle is a paralysing poison, 
which appears to aboliah the physiological properties of the 
central grey nervous substance, and especially of the grey bulbo- 
medullary axis.—On anthracic bailenaus , by M rousaaint. 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST 30, 1877 

THE ZOOLOGICAL RECORD 
The Zoological Record for 1875 ; being Volume Twelfth 
of the Record of Zoological Literature . Edited by 

Edward Caldwell Rye, F.Z.S., M.E.S., &c. (London 
John Van Voorst, Paternoster Row, 1877.) 
OOLOGISTS, it must be said, are a somewhat un¬ 
grateful set of men. There can be no question of 
the extreme value to them of u The Zoological Record/ 
and yet they allow, as is notonou^fthe Association which 
was formed to continue that useful publication to lead a 
precarious existence, dependent on the charity of various 
other scientific bodies. This is not creditable to the zoo¬ 
logists of our own country, nor, though in a less degree, to 
those of our colonies, past and present Those of Lhe 
United Kingdom are unquestionably wealthy as a class, 
but their wealth is very unequally divided Many, and 
among them we are glad to say are some of the best, are 
amateurs who follow the study simply for their own 
pleasure, and are sufficiently blessed with this world's 
goods. Yet they see that many of their brethren have 
need, without taking any trouble to help them. The 
number of 11 literary and scientific ” institutions, museums, 
reading-rooms, and the like, throughout the country, is 
very great, and there can be scarcely any of them that 
does not possess one or more members who take an 
interest in zoological pursuits. But how few of these 
institutions and so forth, are there on whose bookshelves 
" The Zoological Record ” is to be found ' Surely but a 
very slight amount of exertion is required on the part of 
such members to get this work taken in by the institution 
to which they belong? As a rule the library-committees 
of such bodies are not averse to books of reference, and 
here is one that is absolutely necessary to every student 
of or worker in zoology. It is no secret that the Zoo¬ 
logical Record Association has the greatest difficulty in 
u making ends meet/ and a very moderate amount of the 
support we have above indicated would go far to remove 
the difficulty, and to prevent the possibility of indelible 
disgrace accruing to the zoologists of this country, by the 
cessation of this useful annual. 

The volume for 1875, which has just been issued, forms 
the twelfth of the series, and maintains the high character 
of its predecessors. It must be very satisfactory to Mr 
Rye, as editor, to find himself supported by so strong a 
band of Recorders. Yet the personnel is,wnh one excep¬ 
tion, entirely changed from that which waa first enlisted 
by Dr. Gunther. The exception is Dr. Eduard von 
Martens, who, with truly Teutonic tenacity, continues his 
labours on Molluscs and Molluscoids—nay more, since he 
first began, he has added the Crustaceans to his cares. 
The Mammals are in charge of Mr. Alston ; the Birds 
have fallen to the lot of Mr. Salvin. Reptiles and Fishes 
are taken by Mr. O'Shaughnessy; Arachnids and 
Myriopods by Mr. Pickard-Cambridge. The editor 
himself bears the brunt of the J>attle ; not only does he 
(as becomes one of the staff of the Entomologists 1 Monthly 
Magazine) look after the Insects as a general subject, but 
be also takes specially th* orders, Coleopt&ra, Hymen* 
op ter a i Dip ter a y and Rhynchota —leaving the Lepidoptera 
You xvl— No. 409 


to Mr. Kirby and the Neuroptera and OrthopUra to Mr. 
McLachlan. Dr. Lutken sweeps all the remaining groups 
into his net. The services of each of these gentlemen 
deserve the most conspicuous acknowledgment. Break¬ 
ing stones on a road is the common expression for 
employment which combines the dullest and hardest 
handiwork with the lowest wages. Where mental labour 
is concerned it may be paralleled by the vocation of 
a Zoological Recorder. His task is certainly not more 
easy or exhilarating and he is not requited at a higher 
rate. There is scarcely one of the whole of these 
gentlemen, we are convinced, who does not enter upon 
or continue his occupation simply because he conceives 
it to be his duty—and his chief reward must be the 
satisfaction he receives from discharging it to the best of 
his ability—for it were absurd to call the miserable 
pittance, which is all that the Association can afford to 
dole out to him, any remuneration for the hours of weari¬ 
ness which the due execution of the Records requires. 

So strongly do we feel the self-denying nature of the 
work done by the Recorders that we cannot find it in our 
heart to criticise any portion of it. There is, we think, 
and it is only to be expected that such should be the 
case, a marked difference in the execution of the several 
Records, and one that is not to be accounted for by expe¬ 
rience or want of it on the part of their authors. The 
worst will bear favourable comparison with anything of 
the kind published elsewhere, and the accuracy of the 
references is quite beyond praise—for we could name at 
least one work of similar nature to consult which is often 
to follow a guide who either did not know or had forgotten 
the path. More than this—despite the difference of treat¬ 
ment of which we have spoken—there is a wholeness 
about the work that bespeaks an eminently able editor. 1 

The index to the genera and sub-genera recorded as 
new in this volume includes nearly one thousand names, 
and the excellent plan (first introduced, we believe, by 
the late Mr Crotch) of indicating those names which 
have been already preoccupied in zoology is still con¬ 
tinued. Taking a most merciful view of what constitutes 
a synonym, the editor has yet to mark fifty-nine of these 
names (thereby implicating thirty-seven authors) as used 
before—a far greater proportion than there of course 
ought to be. Some zoologists m conferring new names 
evidently pay very little attention to their predecessors’ 
labours, and hence scientific nomenclature is encumbered 
by these unnecessary terms. One gentleman, indeed, 
seems oblivious of his own success in genus-making, and 
apparently has bestowed the same name on what he con¬ 
siders to be two distinct genera within a dozen pages of 
the same work ) This is M. Mulsant, and he stands out 
as the greatest sinner in this respect. By himself he is 
guilty of making three synonyms, and in conjunction 
with M. Rey of three more. Messrs. Chambers, Schneider 
and Signorct are each responsible for four, Messrs. 
Chapuis and Reuter, for three, and Messrs. BoiBduval, 
Chaudoir, Harvey and C. G Thomson for two . The 
twenty-five who have committed this crime only once we 
need not name, and of course U is possible that in some cases 
their position is defensible, though in reality little is feally 

■ Mr Rye ia ao uncommon an editor lhot we believe he will be grateful to 
us for having a misprint detected—and it u the only one of import a nee that 
alter wme atudy, we an able to point out. Cyrrfu^kikaimta (pT 059) should 
surely be CyfKojAikmJm hj. 
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to be urged on behalf of so confusing a practice. When 
a man has a new genus to describe it should be his first 
duly to take care that he does not apply to it a name that 
has been proposed before, and it \s not generally difficult 
to find this out. Of course Ihe punishment ultimately 
falls on the offender’s own head, for in these days some¬ 
body is sure to discover the blunder, and generally before 
long, but meanwhile the inconvenience may be and often 
is not inconsiderable. 

In conclusion, we have but to wish the Zoological 
Record Association an increasing sale for their useful 
annual, and to express our thanks to Mr. Rye and his 
assistants. 


ARCTIC METEOROLOGY 

Scientific Results of the United States Arctic Expedition 
Steamer "Polaris," C F. Hall commanding, Vol /. 
Physical Observations . By Emil Bessels, Chief of the 
Scientific Department, U.S Arctic Expedition. 

HE United States Government has, with its accus¬ 
tomed liberality to science, published in a bulky volume 
of about 1,000 pages, under the auspices of the National 
Academy of Sciences, the results of the various observa¬ 
tions of meteorology, astronomy, and magnetism, made 
by the scientific staff of the Polaris during the expedition 
lo the Arctic regions in 1871-73. In the present notice 
we shall refer only to the barometric observations, and 
the discussion of them, which occupy altogether forty- 
three pages of the volume before us. 

The barometric observations were made hourly at 
Polaris Bay, 8i° 36' lat. N , 62° 15' long W , from 
November, 1871, to August, 1872, and at Polaris House 
from November, 1872, to May, 1873, and they are pub¬ 
lished m extenso in this volume. These observations we 
have examined, and it is evident that they have been 
made with great care, and that, taken as a whole, they 
form one of the most valuable repositories of facts which 
we possess illustrative of the meteorology of the Arctic 
regions The errors which do occur are of that class 
which may be regarded as “ inevitable” in such a record of 
observations, viz, typographical errors, transposed or 
changed figures, and personal errors of observation which 
are well known to meteorologists, and admit of easy 
detection and correction. 

On turning to the table of the mean hourly values for 
the different months (p. 18) calculated from the data just 
mentioned, we are at once struck with the extraordinary 
character of the hourly curves as disclosed by these 
figures, inasmuch as they show a repeated abruptness of 
change and a capriciousness of form which certainly 
could not be accepted unless on the clearest proof that 
they represent well-ascertained facts. 

In examining Lhe mean hourly values for December, 
1871, the first month for which complete observations 
were made, it is seen that the calculations made from the 
individual observations are all correct. If we, however, 
take the trouble to critically examine the observations 
themselves from hour to hour, it is seen that there occur 
two uncorrected readings of 29*371 and 29 777 inches, 
instead of 29 571 and 29*577 inches, and twelve uncor¬ 
rected readings in which the observers, as occasionally 
takes place with the best observers, have read the instru¬ 


ment 0050, o’loo, or o 150 inch either too high or too low. 
Correcting, then, these observations, and calculating 
afresh the hourly values, we obtain the result given in the 
following table (columns A), to which are added the 
hourly values as printed in the volume (columns B) *— 



A 

D 

j 

A 

B 


A 

B 

hour 

inches 

inches. 

hour 

inches 

inches 

hour 

inches. 

inches 

midnt 

*') 759 

39 759 

3am 

3 9 754 

ag 749 

4 P M 

a 9 749 

J 9*749 

1 A M 

760 


9 .. 

75 3 

749 

5 

75» 

740 

a ,, 

765 

765 

10 ,, 

75 1 

75 3 

t) 

750 

'75A 

1 .. ! 

764 

764 

11 ,, 

749 

1 756 

i 

750 

750 

4 .. 1 

761 

1 7 ** 1 | 

noon 

741 

I 74 u 

745 1 

I 74i 

j .. ( 

7 H 0 

756 

r P.M 

74 3 

'74c 

9 .. 

7J« j 

741 

6 » 

76 a \ 

757 

3 k ' 

744 

744 

10 ,, 

7J5 

735 

7 _;U 

__ 759 l 

7i 6 

3 .. 

74« 

751 

1 1 , t 

734 

734 


Thus, from not submitting the observations to a pre- 
hminarv critical examination before calculating the 
averages, half of the resulting averages are faulty, and 
a monthly curve is obtained which completely fails to 
represent the physical datum for the ascertaining of 
which this elaborate set of observations were carried on 
in all the rigours of an arctic winter. 

We are the more desirous of urging this matter on the 
attention of meteorologists, because the same method of 
hasty and ill-advised discussion of barometrical observa¬ 
tions is widely practised , and, it need scarcely be added, 
results in the publication of generally accepted averages, 
which more than anything else are seriously obstructive 
to any real progress in this intricate but vitally important 
branch of physical inquiry. 

The observations for June, 1872, are free from these 
errors of observation, but notwithstanding this the hourly 
monthly values which have been deduced from them do 
not appear to be satisfactory. On calculating, then, the 
monthly values from the observations of this month, it 
turns out that only one of the twenty-four means is correct, 
the other twenty-three being more or less seriously in 
error. It is to be regretted that the hourly means for the 
other months of the period also are so much and so 
frequently in error, those for December, 1872, for instance, 
giving a curve which in us essential points 15 the reverse 
of the correct one, that the whole of the elaborate dis¬ 
cussion of the barometric observations made by the 
scientific staff of the Polaris Arctic Expedition must be 
rejected. 

The averages for the different months have been deduced 
in two ways, viz , from the twenty-four hourly means, and 
from the thirty or thirty-one daily means of the month. 
These two sets of averages would of course agree if the cal¬ 
culations were correct. In the printed tables they are made 
to agree even to the thousandth part of an inch, by simply 
placing the calculated average of one column under both 
columns. Thus the monthly average of June, 1872, is, as 
deduced from the twenty-four printed hourly means 29*888 
inches, and as deduced from the thirty printed daily 
means 29 86o inches, but in the tables 29 888 inches is 
printed as the mean of both columns. It is thus evident 
that the reduction of this very important senes of baro¬ 
metric observations requires yet to be made—a work 
which we hope will be yet undertaken, particularly since 
the summer and the winter means we have computed seem 
to suggest important connections between these arctic 
barometric curves and the curves of lower latitudes. 
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OUR BOOK SHELF 

La Thlorie Hugodhi male j ou, La Base scientific He et 
definitive de PArithmofogistique universelle. Par 1 c 
Cte. Leopold Hugo. (Pans, 1877.) 

M. Hugo continues to pour forth his pamphlets with 
their polyglot inscriptions. On this we have “Urbiet 
orbi. Hie tandem triumphaliter fulget REGLJLA.- 
RITAS 1 >J 11 La pan-imaginantd Hugomathique . Con- 
tinuitas ’ Conti nu it as ! Tricontinuitas ! ,J We 
have, in a former notice, glanced at the “ Gdomdtne 
Hugomoidale" The object of the present pamphlet is 
" ^ vulganser et h rdpandre dans les diverges rdgions 
civilisdes de l’ancien et du nouveau monde, Tou-Kieou, 
Tchong-Kouo, Foil-Song, &c, &c., cette haute doctrine 
philosophique, qui, dans sa concision, mdnte assurdment 
une place aux premiers rangs de la Philosophic Scicn- 
tifique. Mais, dans mon isolement de simple philosophe, 
force me sera d'employer les combinaisons les plus 
dtranges, et de frapper Tattention du lecteur par la singu¬ 
larity meme de mon exposition/ 1 

One or two extracts must suffice to show how our 
author proceeds — 

"Evocation Chino-Tibdtaine.' Nous, supreme Grand 
Lama, voulons reproduce pour tous l’opdration magique 
hugoddcimale. 

11 Salut ' Salut » 

“En notre Divan saerd de Hlassa-Potala, parfumd de 
nuages d’encens, nous dlendons la mam gauche en ddsig- 
nant et ddterminant un point dans l’espace ambiant 
" Salut 1 Salut 1 

“ De notre main droite dtendong le sceptre, pan-scien- 
tifique et saerd, sur ce point de respace. Salut * salut ! 

“ Apparait une figure enveloppant le point considdrd . 
figure oftrant quatre faces pareilles. 

“ O Saints Lamas, placez pieusement sur notre tapis 
drdcieux, le premier solide que respace rdgulier vient 
d’enfanter. 

n SS£—MIE (with figure of tetrahedron) 

“ Salut I Salut 1 ” 

And so on through the ten solids, of which we gave an 
account in our earlier notice. 

The third chapter is taken up with the “ Gdometne 
Pan-imaginaire” and the “Arithmdtique Pan-imaginaire,” 
communications made to the Socidtd Mathdmatique de 
France, and which we have previously described. 

Sufficient notice has been taken of this brochure of 
thirty-two pages, with many figures. 

To some of our readers our remarks will serve as a 
beacon , those who Like to secure oddities may perhaps 
be induced to add this to their stock. Our principal 
reason for yet noticing another effusion of our author is 
that we have at last got a notice of him from one of his 
own countrymen, who calls him “Sans contredit, dans 
le domatne des sciences, Pun des plus actifs novateurs 
de Vdpoque" (M. Gdrono, Nouvclles Annates de Mathe- 
matiques , Juin, 1877, pp. 278-280) Like ourselves, M. 
Gdrono confines lnmself to extracts. In his nvertissement 
M. Hugo bursts forth with ” Ecrasons les pan-rouiimers ! 
qu’ils iremblent, bJottis dans leur petite science, devant 
l’ouragon hugomatique!" Upon this the French reviewer 
well remarks ;— 11 Mon avis est qu’il ne faut dcraser per- 
sonne, et que les philosophes rdformateurs doivent se 
garder de prendre l’exaltation des lddes pour le sublime 
des iddes. Ce n’est pas sans danger qu'on se lance dans 
la voie des rdformes avec un enthousiasme aui, dans sa 
marche ascendante, pourrait s’dlever jusqu au ddlire ” 
The writings of such a visionary perhaps hardly merit a 
notice; we are disposed henceforth to let him go his 
own way, trusting that time will clear up many, if not 
all, of his crotchets. 

Mechamk der Bewegunget) der Insektenfressenden 
Pflanun . Von A. Batalin. 

Ws have here a record, reprinted from the pages of 


Flora , of a very careful series of experiments on the 
cause of Lhe “ spontaneous ” movements of the glands of 
Drosera and other similar organs when irritated say by 
contact with a fly. Comparing the well-known explana¬ 
tion given by Dc Vnes and others of the movements of 
tenduls—that contact causes an acceleration of growth in 
the organ, not on the side touched, but the opposite side, 
and consequently a concave curving round the touching 
object—Batalin offers the same explanation of the curva¬ 
ture of the tentacles of Drosera when irritated by a fly, 
viz , an acceleration of growth on the side opposite to the 
one touched, and in consequence a concave curvature. 
While admitting the care with which Batalin has per¬ 
formed his experiments, we fail to see how his explanation 
accounts for some of the well-known phenomena of these 
singular plants ; as, for instance, the fact vouched for by 
several observers, that glands which are not themselves 
irritated exhibit the same concave curvaLure as those 
that are, and especially those so circumstantially de¬ 
scribed by Darwin as to the extreme sensitiveness of the 
tentacles of Drosera to the most dilute ammomacal 
solutions, while they are quite insensitive to pure water. 
The " spontaneous n curvature Batalin believes to be a 
function of growth, and to be displayed in proportion to 
the faculty of growth possessed by the organ. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[ The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents Neither can he undo take to return , 
or to co? respond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts . 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications . 

The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters as 
short as possible The pressure on his space is so great that it 
is impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance evin of com¬ 
munications containing interesting and novel facts ] 

Relations between Sun and Earth 

Permit me to correct a slight misapprehension in, Mr. 
Archibald’s very interesting article on the Indian rainfall in 
Nature, vol xvi p 340 Mr Archibald qpeaks as if my dis¬ 
covery regarding the coincidence of the increase and decrease of 
the Madras rainfall with the cycle of sun-spots applied to 11 the 
whole of SouLliern India. 1 ' Now, on the contrary, I guarded 
against such a generalisation by a sentence expressly inserted for 
that purpose. “I merely record," I said at p 9 of my paper, 
11 the statistical evidence collected at a point on ilie globt's sur¬ 
face, at which, from its tropical situation and physical conditions, 
bucIi a factor would exercise an influence in a weil-marked 
manner," 1 insisted on this, as the local influences at work on 
the rainfall suffice in several parts of Southern India, to disguise 
the operation of any general law, Mr Archibald may, how¬ 
ever, have been led into this misapprehension from an ambiguous 
expression in the first sheets of my paper, which were hastily 
struck off as I was leaving India, with a view to placing the 
Government in possession of lhe facts before my departure In 
these sheets I find the words 11 Southern India” used once or 
twice as a periphrasis to avoid the too frequent repetition 
of the word Madras This ambiguity wa^ removed irom the 
paper as finally printed I need hardly add that lhe words 11 the 
whole of Southern India" nowhere occurred I hope shortly 
to show in a more carefully elaborated work, the luniLallous 
under which the results arrived at in my lortner paper can he 
safely generalised. Meanwhile Mr Archibald 1 !. interesting 
communications both m Nature, and in the CalcuLta English - 
man are worthy of careful study Wm, HUNTER 

Lanarkshire, August 27 

The Telephone 

In Lhe present agitation concerning speaking or telephonic 
telegraphs, the following extract from M Le Comte du Moncel’s 
n Expos<* des Applications de l’Electncite,” edition of the year 
1857, vol, 111 p no, may be interesting as pointing out now 
nearly fche idea has been forestalled 

" The Electee Transmission of Speech. 11 

“ I did not wish to bring forward in the chapter of the electric 
telegraph a fantastic conception of a certain M. Ch. B- , who 
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believes that it will be possible to transmit speech electrically, 
because It might have been asked why 1 had classed among so 
many remarkable inventions an idea that, presented by the 
author as it is, 15 not more than a dream. However, to be 
faithful to the Hie that I have imposed upon myself of speaking 
of all the applications of electricity that nave become known to 
me, I wish to quote here the information which the author has 
published on this subject. 

“After the marvellous telegraphs which are able to reproduce 
at a distance writing of this or that individual, and designs more 

or leas complicated, It seemed impossible, said M, B-, to 

advance further in the regions of the marvellous. Neverthe¬ 
less, essaying to do something more, 1 asked, for example, 
if speech itself would not be capable of transmission by 
electricity ; in a word, if one would not be able to speak at 
Vienna and be heard at Pans The thing is practicable. This 
is how Sounds, it is known, are tanned by vibrations ami 
earned to the ear by these same vibrations, which are reproduced 
by the intermediate media, 

“But the intensity of these vibrations diminishes very rapidly 
wuh the distance, from which it follows, even In the employment 
of Bpeaking trumpets, tubes, and of acoustical horns, the limits 
which cannot be surpassed are very restricted Imagine that one 
speaks near a mobile platt, flexible enough not to lose any of the 
Vibrations produced by the voice, that this plate establishes and 
interrupts successively the communication with a battery You 
wouid be able to have at a distance another plate whuh would 
execute at the same time the same vibrations 

“ Jt is true that the intensity of the rounds produced would be 
variable at the point of departure where the plate is vibrated by the 
voice, and constant at the point of arrival wheie it ij vibrated by 
electricity. But it is demonstrable that this would not niter the 
sounds 

“It is evident from the first that the sounds would reproduce 
themselves with the same pitch m the scale The actual con¬ 
dition ol acoustical science does not permit of saying, d priori, 
whether the same conditions would hold good for all syllables 
articulated by the human voice The manner in which thcae 
syllables arc produced is not yet sufficiently well known. 

“In any case it is impossible to demonstrate, in the present 
state of science, that the electric transmission of sounds is 
impossible. Every probability, on the contrary, Js for the possi¬ 
bility An electric battery, two vibrating plates, and a metallic 
wire will suffice. 

“It Is certain that, at a time more or leas distant, speech will 
be,transmitted to a distance by electricity. I have commenced 
some experiments to that effect, they are delicate and require 
time and patience. But the approximations obtained point 
towards a favourable result.” Paget IIigc.s 


Museums 

Tilt following suggestions may possibly prove useful to 
directors of museums, and especially of provincial museums 
Most of the plans recommended have been tried with success 

It is very desirable that in all collections intended for public 
instruction manuscript labels should be abolished The advan¬ 
tages of perfect legibility, uniform style, and an occasional change 
of cards far outweigh the cost of letter-press. A convenient 
hand-press costs about 3/ ; several founts of type in quantity 
sufficient for museum purposes, may be had for 5?. An 
assistant can be taught printing in a few days ; I have at times 
engaged a printer’s apprentice, paying sevenpence an hour for 
his services. 

The proper display of dissected preparations put up in spirit 
has long been a serious trouble. Most dissections of small size can 
be pinned out on wax, Young’s Paraffin Light and Mineral Oil 
Company, of West Colder, have lately prepared, at my request, 
smooth paraffin slabs, coloured deep blue, and cut to 12 m. X 
6 m. These can be had at a shilling a pound. Cylindrical 
glass vessels are objectionable, not only on account of distortion, 
but because they render it difficult to demonstrate details of 
structure Rectangular trays with movable plate-glass lids are 
far more convenient These may be made of ebonite for the 
smaller sues, and of wood, lined with gutta-percha where the 
cost of ebonite becomes important. I hope before long to get a 
useful tray cast m glass. The ed ges must be accurately ground, 


and the cover secured by light brass clamps In the bottom of 
the tray the wax tablet can be|securely fixed. It ii useless to 
cement the hd to the tray. Hardly any cement will Btand 
prolonged exposure to dilute spirit, and it is necessary to readjust 
or clear the dissection from time to time. 

Fossils are usually kept loose ; in the larger "collections they 
are mounted on tablets of wood or glass covered with paper 
The * first method is untidy and often causes loss of labels; 
wooden tablets are cosLly, difficult to cut of quite uniform size, 
and liable to warp \ glass is also difficult to cut true, and wastes 
much time in covering with paper. Ten years ago I procured 
a supply of pasteboard tablets one-tenth of an inch thick from a 
pattern-card maker and have used them exclusively since, They 
are cheap (mncpence to a shilling a pound), can be cut perfectly 
true by machinery, do not warp, ana may be had of any colour 
Fossils glued to pasteboard with coaguline are perfectly fast; we 
range them m wall-cases upon shelves sloped to forty-five degrees, 
and never meet with accidents. 

In our geological wall-cases I have introduced above the level 
of the eye a range of boards, nearly upright, but sloping slightly 
forwards at the lop, upon which maps, sections, photographs, 
and descriptive notices can be pinned In a paleontological 
collection this space is useful for drawings of restored animals 

It is much to be desired that the dealers would procure a better 
choice of zoological models in glass and porcelain. Rcurs' 
foraminifera are still useful, though antiquated ; Hlaschka, of 
Dresden, keeps no stock, though he has supplied many of our 
museums with useful models in glass made from drawings. Wc 
want artiglic and accurate coloured models of mollusca, hydrozon, 
&c , far beyond the present supply 

Stuffed animals, especially stuffed mammalia, are the plague 
of a curator I do not refer especially to their liability to moths 
(insects of all kinds can be kept down by placing saucers of 
carbolic acid in the cases) but to their grotesque deformity, their 
unnatural attitudes, and their proneness to contract m unexpected 
places, A model in plaster or clay, strengthened internally by 
wires would last for ever, and the skin would stretch over it 
Tcadily enough wheu moist. Real skill in modelling is required 
here, and we have not yet been able to command it. The 
Schools of Art may in time help us over the difficulty A well- 
modelled animal can never be very cheap, but if increased cost¬ 
liness should render set-up quadrupeds comparatively scarce, 
zoology need not suffer on that account 

Public museums should contain far more than they now do the 
elementary explanations necessary for the right understanding of 
the objects exhibited A text-book illustrated by specimens 
instead of wood-cuts should be our aim, at least where the wants 
of the public are more concerned than the wants of special 
students I should propose to relegate nine-tenths of our 
existing collections to cabinets were it not that things out of 
Bight in cabinets are so liable to suffer from neglect. At present 
we aim at too much, introduce too many departments into a 
small museum, show too many obscure and uninstrucUve objects, 
and spoil everything by over-crowding. 

Personally, I do not hold that local collections should be 
everything m a provincial museum We have to consider the 
wants ol residents as well as of passing strangers, and what the 
residents interested m natural history require is a general collec¬ 
tion of typical specimens which will Leach them something of the 
elements of their science It Is very easy to make imposing 
collections of land and fresh-water shells, butterflies, and so 
forth, which a naturalist passing that way praises because they 
contain here and there a choice thing, but which either teaches 
nothing to the uneducated visitor, or else teaches him the very 
undesirable lesson that the best thing he can do is to make a 
similar collection for himself We have had more than enough 
of unintelligent collecting and unintelligent records of occur¬ 
rence. Our provincial museums should tell the public that to 
know something ol the structure of animals and plants is belter 
than to know many species. L. C Miall 

Leeds, August 17 


The gTent difficulty, as it seems to me, in promoting and 
maintaining the efficiency of our local museums lies in providing 
them with suitable curators; and in this Connection an idea 
which occurred to mtf last year may prove not unserviceable 
I have seen a large number of our provincial museums, and in 
many of them have found really extensive nnd valuable collec¬ 
tions of natural objects which only require to be rightly named 
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and properly arranged to become admirable educational aids. 
In few, however, is there enough material to engage the whole 
time and attention of an able man in taking care of it; indeed 
a single month devoted to each of the departments of zoology, 
botany, geology, and so forth, would suffice, and, in many cases, 
more than suffice, to put each into working order to begin 
with, and after the first arrangement It would be easy enough 
to maintain the efficiency of each collection and to add what 
fresh acquisition a might be made in the course of a week’s visit 
once a year. 

Let, then, an association of Lhe younger workers in the various 
branches of science be formed in London, under the direction of 
a committee of well-known names, and let it offer to send out 
every year for short intervals, to such museums as should be 
ready to pay for them, botanists, zoologists, geologists, and the 
rest, to name and arrange their several collections , each member 
so dispatched would ihen visit several museums in succession, 
confining his attention in each to the collection made m his own 
subject, and each museum would be visited by several members, 
one member for each of its essentially different collections Thus 
for a slight expense (payment on the piece work system) a large 
number of our Local Museums would be put under the cmator- 
ship of a group of specialists, and so be brought into efficient 
and permanent working order. The idea is simply that of visiting 
curatorships supplied on Lhe principle of co-operation, and made 
possible by the facilities for travelling afforded by our modern 
railway system. 

It con scarcely be doubted that in the summer, when lectures 
and lecturing are over, many scientific men might be found 
willing and able to undertake the task. W. J, S, 

Rainbow Reflected from Water 

Mr Crookes' interesting observation of the reflection of a 
rainbow—desenbed in his letter in Nature, August 16 —is 
easily reproduced, on a small scale, experimentally. 

I fixed a “spreader” to the nozzle of a garden-engine so as 
to cause a shower of fine drops of water to spread in the sun¬ 
shine. The segments of a bright primary rainbow and of a 
rather subdued secondary one stood out well-defined against the 
dark foliage of some trees, the remainders of the bows being 
lost against bright objects and sky behind. 

At whatever point the bows were visible, I found that by 
placing a mirror or blackened glass welted so as to form a 
surface of water, in place of the eye, and then observing from a 
fresh point, the reflections of both bows could be very distinctly 
seen at the same time that real bows were also visible. 

The reflected bows were always apparently smaller in diameter 
than Lhe real bows which were visible at the pame Lime from Lhe 
same position. The reason of this is, I presume, that Lhe bows 
Been in the mirror are not Lhe reflections of the bows visible, at 
the same Lime to lhe eye, but of bows which the eye would see 
if it occupied the place of the mirror, or rather of that portion of 
it which is observed. When, for instance, the mirror is one yard 
below the level of the eye, the drops by which the bows are 
formed that are reflected by the mirror, are necessarily about one 
ymid below the corresponding drops by which the direct bows 
seen by the eye are formed ; in other words the direct bows are 
one yard above the bows which are actually reflected There¬ 
fore, when both are cut by a common horizontal line formed by 
the surface of the mirror, a reflected bow must be Lhe more 
shortened of the two and its diameter apparently reduced. 

I would suggest that this may be the explanation of the dis¬ 
placement of the colours where the real and reflected bows met, 
which Mr. Crookes observed. .Robert Sabine 

Hampton Wick, August zo 

The Greenland Foehn 

Dans le dernier numero (406) de votre journal je vois 
qne voui m'avez fait l’honneiir de donner un abstract d’un 
petit travail sur le foehn du Groenland Molheureusement le 
rapporteur n'a pas bien compris le danois (ou le norwegien) en 
quelques endroits, et je me permettrai de vous tndiquer les 
apprises suivautefl com me lea plus dangereuses. 

zifeme olintfa. — “ Dr. Pfaff has earned on . . . and these 
ahow that the average temperature of February , 1872, was 
— 8 0, 7 C. p and of Feitnsary, 1863 - 3i° , 6 [ l> etc. Les deux mots, 
“February," sont ornis, ce quf fait crone que je parle de la 
temperature moyenne de Toimde au lieu d'un mots. 

jftme alin£a.—“These explanations go a great » . . . when 


at Jacobshavn shortly before Julv f 9 0 C. of heat are recorded." 
An lieu de “July" j’ai dit “ Christmas ", une temperature de 
9° C est normale en juillet. 

AoQt zi W. Hoffmeyer 

On the Supposed Action of Light on Combustion 

In answer to Mr, Watson's inquiry contained in your last 
number, I may state that at the meeting of the British Asso¬ 
ciation at E*rier, in 1869, I read a paper under the above title 
(See Phil Mag for September, 1869), in which some com¬ 
parative experiments were made on candles burning in full sun¬ 
shine and alio in a darkened closet This mode of experiment 
was adopted because it allowed the results to be tested by 
weighing. Candles of the oame make were used and hard 
sperm candles preferred as being leas affected by variations of 
temperature than composite. Tht candles were allowed to bum 
during four hours. I give one result -- 

In the dark (temp 8i° F ) each candle lost 544 grains, or 
136 grama per hour 

In the light (temp 84°) each candle lost 567 grains, or 14a 
grains per hour nearly. 

It is evident that in I his case the increase of temperature 
caused by lhe bright sunshine led to an increased consumption of 
material, but Lhe general result was that light has no retarding 
influence on combustion. C 'I om LIN son 

High gate, August 25 

Evolution by Leaps 1 

With reference to an article entitled “ Evolution by Leaps," 
m your “ biological Notes" (Nature, vol xvu p 208), I would 
call attention to a fact which is not unknown to horticulturists, 
that a hybrid sometimes proclaims 11s origin by producing— 
even on lhe same raLhis—flowers and fruits, some of which 
resemble one parent and some the other 

Many a time I have plucked a branch of two or three feet in 
length from a pear-tree growing in a village in Kent, which bore 
at trie proximal end pears of a certain size and description, 
and on the terminal twigs pears smaller in size, of a different 
flavour, and later in blooming and ripening. 

As this “sport" prevailed ihroughour the tree, which was 
large and flourishing, there was no possibility of its being the 
result of a direct graft. Paul Henry Stokoe 

lieddington Park 

Zygcena FiHpenduIa 

In July last I was breeding some Zygoma JiUpmduld (six-spot 
Burnet moth) from pupae taken in a chalk-pit near Cambridge, 
one of which was developed into a moth with five wings ; four 
of these correspond to the normal wings in this species and are 
perfect in every respect, as also are five of the legs The sixth 
le£ (a hind leg) is absent, its place being filled up by the extra 
wing, which springs from the exact point at whlcn the missing 
leg would naturally join the body In appearance the extra 
wing resembles the ordinary hind wing of Lhe species, but is 
only about half its usual size. It is of a yellowish-red tinge, and 
not so thickly covered with scales as the other wings of the 
insect. Of the sixth leg there is no external trace whatever, as 
far as I can see ; in fact it would seem at first sight as if the leg 
hod, by some means or other, been transformed into a wing. 

This moth is subject to a good deal of variation as regards the 
size of the spots on the fore-wings, two of which are occasionally 
united \ also, in this particular locality, the red colour u replaced 
by yellow in about I per cent, of the specimens. The chalk-pit 
to which I have alluded u scarcely an acre in extent, and as the 
species does not seem to occur elsewhere in the immediate 
neighbourhood, continuous interbreeding must have been going 
on Tor a long time 

I have never met with or beard of such ■ curiosity of morpho¬ 
logy either In this or any other lepidopterous species before, but 
some of your readers will doubtless be able to adduce other 
instances of a similar nature. N. M. Richardson 

Clare College, Cambridge, August 21 

Drosera 

I beg to enclose a photograph of a specimen of Drosera 
rotundifolxa found by me at the Lickey Hills on July 1 this year. 
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If anything could demonstrate the propensity for fly Pitching in the most marked degree. You will see that a moth has been 
known to exist in this class of plants, surely this specimen does entangled by the hairs of one of the leaves, which loaf has curved 



itself right over the moth in the most determined fashion. Theiw 
is every appearance of a struggle having taken place which ended 
in the defeat and destruction of the moth. 


This specimen is, I should imagine, a very typical one, and as 
such I have sent a copy to Mr. Darwin. \Vright,Wilsgn 
B irmingham 


The Radiant Centre of the Perseids 

From twenty meteors, mostly with streaks, I deduced the 
radiant point at It A 40°, Dec. 56° N,, August 3-7. On 
August jo 1 saw a large number (fifty-seven per hour) ol Ptrstuis , 
many of them with short tracks near the focus, and almost inva¬ 
riably with streaks, from 43° + 5b 13 . On August 12 loYiaerved 
uue an outburst of precisely similar meteors from a sharply- 
efined centre at $o° + 55°, and registered fourteen of them, but 
many others were noted between I2h, and 14b. On the i6th, 
between the same hours, 1 saw five paths close to a radiant at 
< 5 o D + 59 0 These had streaks and apparently exhibited the 
same features of motion, colour, &c., as those recorded on the few 
preced' ig nights. Can these four positions represent one and 
the same system of Posnds with an apparent displacement of the 
radiant centre on the several nights of observation ? The places 
may be regarded as accurate for the dates, and though quite 
poshly thry are separate showers, it is at least singular rhey 
became so well maiked one on each night- If the positions 
Include the same system then the focus of divergence appears to 
have thilled from 40° + 58" on the 3rd-7th to 6o° 4- 59 0 on the 
i6ih, bo ihat while the dedinahon remained nearly the Fame Lhe 
R A. bad advanced twenty degrees, which m D, 59° N. is 
equivalent to ten linear degrees of space. 

It ia a capital plan while observing and mapping meteor Lracks 
to hold a perfectly straight rod in the hand, and directly a meteor 
is seen, to project the rod upon iLs apparent path, carrying 
the eye back in the same line of motion and noting the exact 
point with reference to stars upon which it converges. In 
the case of slow meteors or meteors with streaks, this is a very 
accurate method and especially to be recommended in regard to 
paths presumably a long way from the radiant Eye-esti¬ 
mates are necessarily less exact, for while the position of the 
track is being noted the more important feature of direction is 
inaccurately remembered. W. F, Denning 

August 17 


Fish Commensals of Medustt 
IN the numbers of Nature for July 10 and 26 (pp, 227, 248) 
are communications respecting fish-sheltering Medusae. The 
Trochurus in Europe appears to be a commensal of the Acaleph 
as well os the Poliochms . In the eastern waters of the United 
States, however, bo fsr as I am aware, the Stromatoid fish 
PoronMus simihs [Stromateus stmi/ts of some authors) seems to 
be the most common, if not the only associate, | of several 
acalephs, viz., Dactyhmdra ouinquecirrn i Zygodactyion gran- 
landua, and Cyareo arctua . Under the umbrellas of these spe¬ 
cies smal \Poronoti are to be found in the late summer swimming, 
sometimes even to the number of twenty or more, but generally 
much few' r, Mr. Alexander Agassiz, in his 11 Sea-side Studies,” 


mentions the occurrence of an undetermined -l Clupeoid" fish, 
but no other, under the umbrella of Dactylometra quinquecirra , 
the identification is probably erroneous. At least my own obser¬ 
vations were made in the same region and at the same lime of 
the year as Mr Agassiz’s, and only the Poronotus was seen. 
More detailed information respecting this association may be 
found recorded by Prof, Veniif in the 11 United States Commis¬ 
sion of tisb and Fisheries” reporti, Part I., pp. 449-45°’ <873 

Theo. Gill 

.Smithsonian Institution, Washington, August 6 


Science in Spain 

I think it may latereBt the readers ol your journal to have 
some slight idea of the state of natural sciences in Spain, Science 
is universal, and the efforts made by a nation which has been 
leparated by centuries of intolerance and indifference from the 
movement and scientific life of other countries, cannot fail to 
be looked upon with indulgent eyes by those who cultivate 
science. 

Of the three great branches into which we may divide natural 
science—physics, chemistry, and natural history, the first is in a 
most backward state in Spain. In almost all the professorships 
where this science is taught, the instruction given is so out of date, 
Lhat no mention is made of the modern theory of the correlation of 
forces or thermo-dynamics, and the text-books used ore French 
works, now quite obsolete. In every one of our upper schools— 
Institutoa de 2da Ensiftanza—there is a professor who teaches 
physics and chemistry conjointly, who is instructed to go through 
a course of these sciences, which are reduced by this means to 
their lowest possible expression. In our universities, there exist 
classes in which an amplification of physics is taught; this study is 
part of those required for the preparatory exercises for the faculty 
of medicine. Thu course, if we take into consideration the know¬ 
ledge brought by the pupils who attend it, is more an explana¬ 
tion of what they ougnt to have Jeamt than anything else. At 
the Madrid UmveniLy alone, there Is a class of 11 imponderable 
fluids , 11 the name in itself suggests an idea quite out of date at 
the present day. At the same university there is also a class of 
mathematical physics, but it docs not form port of the studies 
required to receive a doctor's degree in the physico-chemical 
sciences, and is only included in the mathematical sciences. 
This is unfortunately all the official instruction on the subject 
which 11 uiyen in Spam, Almost all the professors follow the 
theories which were generally admitted before Lhe discoveries of 
Grove, Mayer, Rankine, Clausius, Tyndall, and Helmholtz. 

During the Republican Government in Spain, it was decreed 
to reorganise these studies in a manner more in accordance with 
modern ideas, but the short rule of this reforming government 
prevented this plan from being earned out, or conquering the 
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tenacious resistance of the great majority of the Spanish pro¬ 
fessors. 

Some champions of modem ideas are happily not wanting in 
Spain. Among them II'one of the most distinguished members 
of the Madrid Observatory, St. Jimenez, who has written an 
interesting volume on the theory of numbers, which obtained a 
rize from the Spanish Academy of Science. Sr. Jimenez 
egan tq publish a .few yean ago a theory of light in com¬ 
pliance with the monauthonsed physico-mathematical doc trims 
A man of immense and varied intellect, as a dramatic poet, as 
an engineer, as a mathematician and economist, and one of the 
principal men of the revolution, Sr Echegaray has done much 
to popularise the modem theories of physics, by a volume dedi¬ 
cated to the General Public, and also by his elementary treatise 
on thermo dynamics He is now publishing some slud.es on light 
in a scientific review, which are chiefly intended to extend these 
studies in oqr scientific circles, Dr. Vicuna, Professor of Mathe¬ 
matical Physics at the Madrid University, endeavours to do the 
same by his teaching, and by means of Lhe articles and memoirs 
which he publishes from time to time Of these may be men¬ 
tioned his theory and calculation of steam-engines in accordance 
with thermo-dynamics. 

The scientific instruction which is given to the young men who 
attended the upper school at the Observatory of Marino, at San 
Fernando, near Cadiz, is much commended Every day foreign 
books are more universally read, tthnslated, and understood, lhe 
most popular being those by Tyndall Prof Ilarreda, l 1 elm, 
Ramos, v. Chamorro are great advocates of modem science. 
Sr Escrig y Micg, the professor at the Institute at Guadalajara, 
has set up some interesting scientific apparatus there, and has 
introduced m the pneumatic machine an improvement winch 
reduces the injurious space The barometer constructed by Sr 
Torres, the inventor of probably the most accurate barometer 
known in European meteorology, merits special mention It is 
much to be regretted that owing to special circumstance?, his 
instrument could not figure at the interesting exhibition at 
South Kensington. 

At the Free Institution, lately established for teaching at 
Madrid, by private enterprise, which the readers of Nature 
have already seen referred to in jour columns, there is a class of 
experimental physics, according to Lhe latest development of this 
science. On the evening of January 28, a aeries of public 
lectures were begun, with lhe object of popularising science in 
Spain Dr Simarro, a young professor at this Institution, gave 
Lhe first lecture on light, and repealed some of Tyndall's most 
remaikable experiments. 

Most of ihese efforts are, however, still limited to the attempt 
to spread in Spain a knowledge of the actual state of physical 
science from other countries which are in a more advanced con¬ 
dition, rather than to contribute to general culture works of 
original investigation The interesting studies of Prof Serrano 
Faligate, on general and biological physics, some of which have 
been noticed hv English reviewers, are almost the only works on 
the subject whfch can De mentioned of importance It 11 indeed 
to be hoped this will no longer be the case when these studies 
are more generally developed, and act as a stimulant to the 
genius of the Spanish people 

Madrid Francisco Ginez de jos Rios 

OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

The Rotation of Saturn. —In Nature (vol. xv. 
p. 243), reference was made to the discovery by Prof 
Asaph Hall of a small, well-defined, very white spot upon 
the disc of Saturn just below the ring, and to observations 
which were in progress to ascertain, by means of it, the 
period of the rotation of the planet upon its axis. Prof. 
Hall succeeded in following up this spot which was from 
2" to 3" in diameter until January 2, when the weather 
having become unfavourable, the planet low, and the spot 
faint and indistinct, observations were discontinued. 
From a thorough discussion of the observations at 
Washington and elsewhere in the United States, Prof. 
Hall finds for the mean time of the rotation of Saturn— 

1 oh. 14m. 23s 8 ± 2s “30, 

It has been necessary to assume that the spot had no 
proper motion upon the surface of the planet, which is a 
point on which the observations throw no light. 

On the first detection of this spot on December 2# with 


the view to secure assistance from other observers in 
noting its central passages on the disc, an ephemens was 
circulated from Washington, in preparing wnich the time 
of rotation was taken at loh, 29m i6'6s. f given, as Prof 
Hall remarks, "in nearly all the modem text-books as Sir 
W. Herschcl’s last and most accurate determination \ ” 
notwithstanding this it appears certain that Sir W. 
Herschel never assigned this period, and its adoption in 
the Washington ephemens was so far unfortunate as it 
may have rather hindered than assisted observations ; 
indeed " through this mistake several observers failed 
to see the spot.” 

It is very probable that Prof Hall has suggested the 
real cause of the introduction of this erroneous value for 
the time of Saturn's rotation into so many of the so-called 
u text-books," the compilers of which rarely concern 
themselves with references to original authorities, and 
yet in this case the erroneous value has been given by 
writers, whom it might well be supposed it was safe to 
follow. In the Exposition du Systhnc du Monde, the 
first edition of which appeared in An IV. of the French 
republican era, Laplace says that Saturn rotates in 0*428, 
and the ring in 0-437, these figures being decimals of a day ; 
they correspond to 10b 16m. 19 2s and loh. 29m. i6‘8s, 
the former expresses therefore the Herschchan period of 
rotation (ioh 16m o^s ) to the nearest decimal in the 
Lhird place, and the latter is the value for rotation of 
Saturn given in so many astronomical works. Hence 
Prof. Hall thinks that some one early in the century 
copied and converted the wrong number from Laplace 
and 11 the book-makers have faithfully copied this 
mistake " 

Hansen in his " Allgememe Uebcrsicht des Sonnen- 
systems 11 gives ioh. 29m. 17s for time of rotation both of 
Saturn and his ring; JVLidlcr, “Leber die Weltstellung 
der Korper unsers Sonnensystcms," has ioh. 16m for lhe 
globe and ioh. 29m. 17s. for the ring, but in the early 
editions of his treatise on Astronomy (as in that of 1849, 
pp. 251 and 254) he assigns ioh 29m. 17s. for Lhe globe, 
and ioh. 32m , after Herschel, for the ling/'adding 
" wahrschcinlich 1st sie der des Saturn selbst gleich und 
beide sind etwa ioh 30m. in runder Zahl." Sir John 
Herschel, in the first edition of his Treatise on astronomy 
in Lardner’s "Cabinet Cyclopedia” published in 1833, 
gives ioh 29m. 17s both for Saturn and the ring, and he 
probably followed Daily's “Astronomical Tables and 
Formula” which appeared in 1827, and where we find at 
pp. 39 and 59 the same period ioh. 29m. 16 8s. assigned 
lor both rotations, and Uailv expressly states that “the 
elements of the system are taken for the most part from 
the Systhne du Monde of M. Laplace (fifth edition, 1S24), 
so that it is possibly to this work, which was one of 
general reference for many years, that the original over¬ 
sight suggested by Prof. Hall is to be traced Sir W. 
Herschel in the Philosophical Transactions , 1790, p, 480, 
states that his observations of lucid spots upon the nng, 
supposing them to adhere to it, would be explained 
by “ admitting a revolution of the ring itself m 
ioh. 32m. 15*45, and in the volume for 1794, p. 28, he 
finds for the rotation of the globe of Saturn, ioh, 16m. 
o 44s , which are the only values that bear his authority. 

Prof. Asaph Hall's value must now be taken as un¬ 
doubtedly a very dose approximation to the true penod 
in which Saturn rotates. According to it, the planet's 
year consists of 25 217 Saturnian days. To the rarity of 
spots upon the disc of so small and well-defined a 
character as that which has been recently observed to 
such useful purpose at Washington, is perhaps to be 
mainly attributed the want of an earlier reliable deter¬ 
mination of the rotation period in confirmation of Sir W. 
Iierschel's, made upwards of eighty years previously. 

The Comet of 1812. —In anticipation of the return of 
this comet to perihelion within the next few years, Prof. 
Winnecke has published ephemendes to facilitate Us 
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rediscovery, which have been prepared by Herr Mahn on 
his suggestion They appear in the Vierteljahrsschnft 
Her adronomischcn Gesellschaft , 12 Jahrgang, 2 Heft 
Encke's period, 70 7 years, would bring the comet to 
perihelion again in 1883, but Mr W E. Plummer, now of 
the University Observatory at Oxford, some years since 
stated that a period of 69 2 years would better agree with 
normal places which he had very carefully prepared. The 
comet may therefore visit us in i88t, or possibly much 
earlier with the unknown effect of perturbation. The 
sweepmg-ephemendes are arranged upon a plan con¬ 
veniently indicating the line in which the comet should be 
sought at a particular date. It is a case where the 
“orbit-sweeper," suggested by Sir George Airy, and 
advocated by Prof Winnecke, would, if provided with an 
object-glass of sufficient optical capacity, render much 
assistance. 

Thf Companion of Sirius— In the Comptes Renduv 
of the French Academy of Sciences, August 13, M. 
Flammanon has a graphical representation of Lhc orbit 
assigned by Dr. Aviwers, to the perturbing companion of 
Sirius and of Lhc observed course of the small star dis¬ 
covered by Mr, Alvan Clark, with the view to illustrate 
the incieasing differences between theory and observa¬ 
tion Allusion was made to this subject in N VfURE 
(vol. xiii p 428), where the differences of Dr. Auwer's 
ephemcris, 1872-75, were given. The latest measures of 
the Clark-compunion at Washington, show for 1877 21, 
position (t a), + 6° 9, distance - o" 88 

Prof Asaph Hall found no other star in the vicinity of 
Sirius nearer than one of the thirteenth magnitude, which 
was measured on February 28, 1877, position 114" 9, 
distance 72" 09 , probably the star seen by Mr Marth at 
Malta in Januaiy, 1S65 An examination of the vicinity 
with the great refracLor was made at the request of M 
Tern pel, of Florence, who had suspected the existence of 
several small sLars near Sinus 

Sa rn li if m- Maks.— One of the newly-discovercd 
satellites ol Mais was observed by M. M Henry at the 
Obsti valoiy of Pans, on August 27 

At 12I1 ym mean time, position 249' 56', distance 
S5 2, Lhe satellite was very faint, and only observable 
when the planet was screened from view. 


II JO LOG I CAL NOTES 

Thf Dfvki ui'MfcNr nr hie Nerves in Vertk- 
DKAll S -Mr Balfour’s discovery that the spinal nerves 
of sharks and rays arc developed as outgrowths from the 
central nervous system has been followed by a similai 
revelation with regard to birds Mr. (now Dr) A M. 
Marshall (of Catnbudge) has given an account of investi¬ 
gations respecting the origin of nerves in the fowl (Journ 
Anal , April, iS77), describing a longitudinal ridge ausing 
on Lhc summit of lhc neural canal, and giving off paired 
processes, the rudiments of the posterior roots of the 
spinal nerves, llensen has made analogous observations 
on the spinal nerves of the rabbit The anterior roots 
arise later, distinct from one anoLhcr, as processes from 
the spinal cord. Mr Balour has endeavoured to solve 
the diffiLult question of the relations of the cranial to 
spinal nerves. He finds as yet no traces in the brain of 
anything comparable to anterior roots of nerves ; all the 
nerves are posterior roots The fifth, or trigeminal, 
arises from the dorsal summit of the lund-brain very 
early, just like a dorsal root of a spinal nerve. This nerve 
also, instead of being a compound one, is at any rate in 
its origin perfectly simple. The auditory nerve and the 
facial arise by one common root. The glossopharyngeal 
and vagus have a senes of distinct roots. In an adult 
Scyilium twelve separate strands have been counted in 
the vagus nerve This number, and their origin like so 
many separate spinal nerv es, opens up interesting questions 
in regard to the primitive segmentation of the head and 


the loss or condensation of segments in the evolution of 
the vertebrates. Dr. Marshall's obseivations on the 
cranial nerves of the chick, so far as they gjo, correspond 
to Mr. Balfour's. It appears that there is no definite 
indication of a limit between head and trunk afforded by 
the central nervous cord, by the outgrowths from it, or by 
the mode of development of the nerves. It is open for 
consideration whether the absence of anterior roots to 
the cranial nerves may not furnish such a limit , this 
would be very convenient for morphology. 

Inject Aid in Fertiusaiion of Flowers.- -Mr. 
Thomas Meehan, of Philadelphia, continues to bring 
forward cases to show that many flowers are not so 
dependent on insect fertilisation as has been imagined 
Recently {Proc Acad Nat. Sciences, Philadelphia, 1877, 
p 128) he has instanced the common mignonette, which 
usually does not seed when forced in greenhouses in 
winter It has been asserted that this is due to the 
absence of suitable insects to produce fertilisation But 
last winter Mr. Meehan's specimens took to producing 
seed in abundance, two to six perfect seeds in every 
capsule. '1 his showed that some other circumstance had 
come into play which affected the reproductive organs, 
insect aid having been as much absent as in other cases. 

Insectivorous Plants — Di C Cramer, of Zurich, 
publishes, under the title “ Ueber die Insectenfrcssenden 
Pflanzen,” a useful epitome of all that has at present been 
recorded respecting the singular phenomenon of “Insecti¬ 
vorous Plants" In a senes of papers in flora , on 
the Mechanics of the Movements of these plants, A 
Batalin calls attention to a hitherto neglected paper of 
Oudcmans, published (in Dutch) in 1859, in which he 
describes the greater part of the phenomena of irritation 
in Venus’s fly-trap (Dio turn mnsctpula ), agreeing in 
almost every point with the description subsequently 
given by Dai win and others. 

Spontaneous Movements in Ptants. — M. E 

Rodicr, of Bordeaux, has described a singular series of 
automatic or spontaneous movements in a well-known 
water plant, Ceratophyllum deuitnunu They consist of a 
rhythmical motion caused by a cmvature of the axis 
extending over six houis, which is neutralised in the 
course of the next twelve hours, and followed by a cui- 
vature in the opposite direction extending over four hours, 
which is again neutralised in four hours, the whole cycle 
thus extending over a period of twenty-six hours r I he 
movement appears to be entirely unaffected by light. 

DISCOVERY OF OXY(,EN IN THE SUN BY 

PHOTOGRAPHY , AND A NEW THEORY OF 
THE SOLAR SPECTRUM 1 

PROPOSE in this preliminary papei to indicate the 
means by which I have discovered oxygen and 
probably nitrogen in the sun, and also to present a new 
view of the constitution of the solar spectrum. 

Oxygen discloses itselj by bright lines or bands in the 
solar spectrum and does not give dark absorption lines 
like the metals We must thcrelore change our theory of 
the solar spectrum, and no longer regard it merely as a 
continuous spectrum with certain rays absorbed by a 
layer of ignited metallic vapours, but as having also bright 
lines and bands superposed on the background of con¬ 
tinuous spectrum. Such a conception not only opens the 
way to the discovery of others of the non-metals, sulphur, 
phosphorus, selenium, chlorine, bromine, iodine, fluorine, 
carbon, &c, but also may account for some of the 
so-called dark lines, by regarding ( them as intervals 
between bright lines. 

It mu5 1 be distinctly understood that in speaking of the 
solar spectrum here, I do not mean the spectrum of any 

1 Paper by Prof Henry Draper, M D Read before the American Philo¬ 
sophical Society, July ao, 1877 We are indebted to Dr Draper’kinrinn* 
/or the plate ind illiMtr itiofis which nccompfiny llm piper 
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limited area, upon the disc or margin of the sun, but'the 
spectrum of light from the whole disc. I have not used 
an image of the sun upon the slit of the spectroscope, but 
have employed the beam reflected from the flat mirror of 
the heliostat without any condenser 

In support of the above assertions the accompanying 
photograph of the solar spectrum with a comparison 
specLrum of air, and also with some of the lines of iron 
and aluminium, is introduced. The photograph itself 15 
absolutely free from handwork or retouching. It is 
difficult to bring out in a single photograph the best points 
of these various substances, and I have therefore selected 
from the collection of original negatives that one which 
shows the oxygen coincidences most plainly. There are 
so many variables among the conditions which conspire 
for the production of a spectrum that many photographs 
must be taken to exhaust the best combinations The 
pressure of the gas, the strength of the original current, 
the number of Leyden jars, the separation and nature of 
the terminals, the number of sparks per minute, and the 
duration of the interruption in each spark, are examples 
of these variables. 

In the photograph the upper spectrum is that of the 
sun, and above it are the wave-lengths of some of the 
lines to serve as reference numbers. The wave-lengths 
used in this paper have been taken partly from Angstrom 
and partly from my photograph of the diffraction-spectrum 
published in 1782. The lower spectrum is that of the 
open air Leyden spark, the terminals being one of iron 
and the other of aluminium. I have photographed 
oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, and carbonic acid, as well as 
other gases in Plucker’s tubes and also in an apparatus 
in which the pressure could be varied, but for the present 
illustration, the open air spark was, all things considered, 
beat. By other arrangements the nitrogen lines can 
readily be made as sharp as the oxygen are here, and the 
iron lines may be increased in number and distinctness. 
For the metals the electric arc gives the best photo¬ 
graphic results, as Lockyer has so well shown, but as my 
object was only to prove by the iron lines that the spectra 
had not shifted laterally past one another, those that are 
here shown at 4325, 4307, 4271 4063, 4045, suffice. In 
the original collodion negative many more can be seen. 
Below the lower spectrum are the symbols for oxygen, 
mtrogen, iron, and aluminium. 

No close observation is needed to demonstrate to even 
the most casual observer that the oxygen lines are found 
in the sun as bright lines, while the iron lines have dark 
representatives. The bnght iron line at G (4307), on 
account of the intentional overlapping of the two spectra, 
can be seen passing up into the dark absorption lint in 
the sun, At the same time the quadruple oxygen line 
-between 4345 and 4350 coincides exactly with the bright 
T*roup in the solar spectrum above. This oxygen group 
alone is almost sufficient to prove the presence of oxygen 
in the sun, for not only does each of the four components 
have a representative in the solar spectrum, but theteiativc 
strength and the general aspect of the lines in each*fease is 
similar. I do not think that in comparisons of the spectra of 
the elements and sun, enough stress has been laid on the 
general appearance of lines apart from their mere posi¬ 
tion , in photographic representations this point is very 
prominent The fine double line at 4319, 4317, is plainly 
represented in the sun. Jjtgain there is a remarkable 
coincidence in the double line at 4190,4184. The line at 
4133 is very distinctly marked. The strongest oxygen 
line is the triple one at 4076, 4072, 406^ and here again a 
fine coincidence is seen, though the air spectrum seems 
proportionately stronger than the solar. But it must be 
remembered that the solar spectrum has suffered from 
the transmission through our atmosphere, and this effect 
is plainest in the absorption at" the ultra-violet and 
violet regions of the spectrum. From some experiments 
I made in the summer of 1873 it appeared that this 


local absorption is so great, when a maximum thickness 
of air intervenes, that the exposure necessary to obtain 
the ultra-violet spectrum at sunset was two hundred times 
as long as at mid-day. I was at that time seeking for 
atmospheric lines above H like those at the red end of 
the spectrum, but it turned out that the absorptive action 
at the more refrangible end is a progressive enfeebling, as 
if a wedge of neutral tinted glass were being drawn 
lengthwise along the spectrum towards the less refrangible 
end. 

I shall not attempt at this time to give a complete List 
of the oxygen lines with their wave-lengths accurately 
determined, and it will be noticed that some lines in the 
air spectrum which have bright analogues in the sun are 
not marked with the symbol of oxygen. This is because 
there has not yet been an opportunity to make the neces¬ 
sary detailed compausons In order to be certain that a 
line belongs to oxygen, I have compared, under various 
pressures, the spectra of air, oxygen, nitrogen, carbonic 
acid, carburetted hydrogen, hydrogen, and cyanogen. 
Where these gases were in Plucker’s tubes a double 
series of photographs has been needed, one set taken 
with and the other without Leyden jars, 

As to the spectrum of nitrogen and the existence of this 
element in the sun there is not yet certainty. Never¬ 
theless, even by comparing the diffused nitrogen lines of 
this particular photograph, in which mtrogen has been 
sacrificed to get the best effect for oxygen, the character 
of the evidence appears, The triple band between 4240, 
4227, if traced upward into the sun, has approximate 
representatives Again at 4041 the same thing is seen, 
the solar bright line being especially marked. In another 
photograph the heavy line at 3995, which in this picture 
is opposite an insufficiently exposed part of the solar 
spectrum, shows a comparison band in the sun. 

The reason I did not use air in an exhausted Plucker’s 
tube for the production of a photograph to Illustrate this 
paper and thus get both oxygen and nitrogen lines well 
defined at the same time, was partly because a brighter 
light can be obtained with the open air spark on account 
of the stronger current that can be U9ed. This permits 
the slit to be more closed and of course gives a sharper 
picture. Besides the open air spark enabled me to employ 
an iron terminal and thus avoid any error ansing from 
accidental displacement of the reference spectrum. In 
Plucker's Lubes with a Leyden spark the nitrogen lines 
are as plain as those of oxygen here. As far as I have 
seen, oxygen does not exhibit the change in. the character 
of its lines that is so remarkable in hydrogen under 
the influence of pressure as _shown by Franklond and 
Lockyer. 

The bright lines of oxygen m the spectrum of the solar 
disc have not been hitherto perceived, probably from the 
fact that in eye observation bright lines on a less bright 
background do not make the impression on the mind that 
dark lines do. When attention is called to their presence 
they are readily enough seen, even without the aid of a 
reference spectrum. The photograph, however, brings 
them into a greater prominence. From purely theoretical 
cons ide rat ions derived from terrestrial chemistry and the 
nebular hypothesis, the presence of oxygen in the sun 
might have been strongly suspected, for this element is 
currently stated to form eight-ninths of the water of the 
globe, one-third of the crust of the earth, and one-flfth of 
the air, and should therefore probably be a large con¬ 
stituent of every member of the solar system. On the 
other hand the discovery of oxygen and probably other 
non-metals in the sun gives increased strength to the 
nebular hypothesis, because to many persons the absence 
of this important group hat presented a considerable 
difficulty. 

At first sight it seejns rather difficult to believe that an 
ignited gas in the tolar envelope should not be indicated 
by dark lines in the solar spectrum, and should appear 
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not to act under the law, " a gas when ignited 'absorbs 
rays of the same refraneibility as those it emits. 11 But 
in fact the substances hitherto investigated in the sun are 
really metallic vapours, hydrogen probably coming under 
that rule. The non-metals. obviously may behave differ¬ 
ently. It is easy to speculate on the causes of such 
behaviour, and it may be suggested that the reason of the 
non-appearance of a dark line may be that the intensity 
of the light from a great thickness of ignited oxygen over¬ 
powers the effect ot the photosphere just as 11 a person 
were to look at a candle flame through a yard thickness 
of ignited sodium vapour, he would only see bright sodium 
lines, and no dark absorption lines. Of course, such an 
explanation would necessitate the hypothesis that ignited 
gases such as oxygen give forth a relatively large propor¬ 
tion of Lhe solar light. In the outburst of T Corona 
Huggins showed that hydrogen could give bright lines 
on a background of spectrum analogous to that of the 
sun. I 

However all that may be, I have no doubt of the exist¬ 
ence of substances other than oxygen in lhe sun which 
are only indicated by bright lines. Attention may be 
called to the bright bands near G, from wave-lengtbs 
4307 to 4337, which are only partly accounted for by 
oxygen. Farther investigation in the direction I have 
thus far pursued will lead to the discovery of other 
elements in the sun, but it is rot proper to conceal the 
principle on which such researches are to be conducted 
for the sake of personal advantage. It is also probable 
that this research may furnish the key to the enigma of 
the D 3 or Helium line, and the 1474 K or Corona line 
The case of the D 3 line strengthens the argument in 
favour of the apparent exemption of certain substances 
from the common law of the relation of emission and 
absorption, for while there can be no doubt of the exist¬ 
ence of an ignited gas in the chromosphere giving this 
line, there is no corresponding dark line in the spectrum 
of the solar disc. 

In thus extending the number of elements found in the 
sun we also increase the field of inquiry as to the pheno¬ 
mena of dissociation and recomposition. Oxygen, espe¬ 
cially from its relation to the metals, may readily form 
compounds in the upper regions of the solar atmosphere 
which can give banded or channeled spectra. This 
subject requires careful investigation. The diffused and 
reflected light of the outer corona could be caused by 
such bodies cooled below the self-luminous point. 

This research has proved to be more tedious and diffi¬ 
cult than would be supposed because so many conditions 
must conspire to produce a good photograph. There 
must be a uniform prime moving engine of two-horse 
power, a dynamo-electric machine thoroughly adjusted, a 
large Ruhmkorff coil with its Foucault break in the best 
order, a battery of Leyden jars carefully proportioned to 
the Plucker's tube in use, a heliostat, which of course 
involves clear sunshine, an optical train of slit, prisms, 
lenses, and camera well focussed, and in addition to all 
this a photographic laboratory in such complete condition 
that wet sensitive plates can be prepared which will bear 
an exposure of fifteen minutes and a prolonged develop¬ 
ment ]t has been difficult to keep the Plucker’s tubes m 
order ; often before the first exposure of a tube was over 
the tube was ruined by the strong Leyden sparks. More¬ 
over, to procure tubes of known contents is troublesome, 
For example, my hydrogen tubes gave a spectrum photo¬ 
graph of fifteen lines of which only three belonged to 
hydrogetu In order to be sure that none of these were 
new hydrogen lines it was necessary to try tubes of various 
makers, to prepare pure hydrogen and employ that, to 
examine the spectrum of water, and finally to resort to 
comparison with the sun, , '“u n, > 

The object in view in 1873, at the commencements of 
this research, was to secure the tnaans of interpreting the 
photographs of the spectra of stars and other heavenly 


bodies obtained with my 2S-inch reflector. It soon 
appeared that the Spectra of nitrogen and other gases in 
Packer's tubes eould be photographed, and at first some 
pictures of hydrogen, carbonic acid, and nitrogen were 
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made, because ihcse gases seemed to be of greatest astro¬ 
nomical importance on account of their relation to stars, 
nebula:, and comets. Before the subject of comparison 
spectra of the sun was carefully examined there was some 
confusion in the results, but by using hydrogen the source 
of these errors was found out. 

But in attempting to make a prolonged research in this 
direction, it soon appeared that it was essential to be able 
to control the electrical current with precision both as to 
quantity and intensity, and moreover to have currents 
which, when once adjusted, would remain constant for 
hours together. These conditions are almost impossible 
to attain with any form of battery, but on the contrary 
are readily satisfied by dynamo-electric machines. Ac¬ 
cordingly, I sought for a suitable dynamo-electric machine 
and motor to drive it, and after many delays procured a 
combination which is entirely satisfactory. 1 must here 
acknowledge my rbhgalmns for the successful issue of 
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this search to Prof. George F. Barker, who was the first 
person in America to procure a Gramme machine. He was 
also the ftfst to use a Bray ton engine to drive a Gramme, 
The dynamo*eleeurlc machine selected is one of 
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Gramme’s patent, mude in Paris, and is a double light 
machinep that Is, it has two sets of brushes, and ta wound 
with wire of such a size as to give a current of sufficient 
intensity for my purposes. It is nominally a 350 candle¬ 
light machine, but the current varies in proportion to the 
rate of rotation, and I have also modified it by changing 
the interior connections, l'he machine can produce as a 
maximum a light equal to 500 standard candles, or by 
slowing the rotation of the bobbin the current may be 
made as feeble as that of Lhe weakest battery. In prac¬ 
tical use it is sometimes doing the work of more than 
fifty large Grove nitric acid cells, and sometimes the 
work of a single Smee. 

The Gramme machine could not be used to work an 
induction coil when it first reached me, because when the 
Whole current was sent through the Foucault interruptor 
of the Ruhmkorff coil, making i,oco breaks per minute, 
the electro-magnets of the Gramme did not become suf¬ 
ficiently magnetised to give an appreciable current. But 
by dividing the current so that one pair of the metallic 
brushes, which collect from the revolving bobbin, sup¬ 
plied the electro-magnets, the other pair could be used 
For exterior work, no matter whether interrupted or con¬ 
stant. The current obtained in this way from one pair 
of brushes when the Gramme bobbin is making 1,200 
revolutions per minute is equal to 100 candles, and is 
greater in quantity and intensity than one would like to 
send through a valuable induction coil. 1 usually run 
the bobbin at 623 revolutions per minute, and this rate will 
readily give 1,000 10-inch sparks per minute with the 1 fl¬ 
inch coil. Of course aPlucker's tube lights up very vividly 
and generally , in order to get the maximum effect I 
arrange the current so that the aluminium terminals are 
on the point of melting. The glass, particularly in the 
capillary part, often gets so hot as to char paper. The 
general appearance of the machine is shown in Fig 1. 

As long as the Gramme bobbin is driven at a steady 
rate the'current seems to be perfectly constant, but varia¬ 
tions of speed make marked differences in the current, 
and (his is especially to be avoided when one is so near 
the limit of endurance of Pluckei’s tubes. A reliable 
and constant motor is therefore of prime importance for 
these purposes A difference of one per cent, in the 
speed in the engine sometimes cannot be tolerated, and 
yet at another time one must have the power of increas¬ 
ing and diminishing the rate through wide limits. The 
only motor, among many l have examined and tried, 
that is perfectly satisfactory, is Brayton's Petroleum 
Ready Motor, 

This remaikable and admirable engine acts like an 
instrument of precision. It can be started with a match, 
and comes to its regular speed in less than a minute ; it 
preserves its rate entirely unchanged for hours together. 
Moreover, it is economical, cleanly, and not more noisy 
than a steam engine. The one of two-horse power I 
have, ran for six months, day and night, supplying water 
and air to the aquaria in the Centennial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia. At any time on going into the laboratory 
it can be started in a few seconds, even though it has 
not been running for days. 

Henry Drapers Observatory, Hastings-on-Hudson, 
New York 

- 1 _ 

THE NATURAL 'HISTORY OF THE JENISSEI 

account of the Swedish Overland Expedition 
to the Jenissei in the summer of 1876, the 
cost of which was defrayed by Mi\ Otcar Dickson 
of Gothenburg, has appeared in the Gbteborgs Handels 
Tidnint>. The expedition was under the leadership of 
Dr r Hjalmar Thdel of Upsalft who was acentapenledhy 
Botany-Docent W. Amell, Philosophy-Candidate F. 
Try bom, Zoologist, and Rector M. Brenner, Botenlst*/rom 


Finland. Docent Sahlberg, Entomologist, from Helsing¬ 
fors, algo went with the expedition to the Jenissei with 
the intention of prosecuting independent researches there. 
The party travelled by Nischni-Novgorod, Perm, Tjumen, 
Tomsk, and Krasilojarsk on the Jenissei, arriving at the 
last place on June 8, 

We regret that our space permits of our giving only the 
following account of the natural history of the Jenissei by 
Dr. Th£e| ■— 

The Jenissei has a length of about 1,660 English miles 
below Krasnojarsk. The banks arc sometimes pfetty 
high and bold, sometimes low, alternating in this respect 
with each other, so that, when the left is high, the right is 
the opposite. Where the bank is low and exposed to 
inundations, willows thrive beyond everything. The high 
banks are clothed with Pttius obovata and cembra , and 
larch. At Jeniseisk the river is about versts broad, 
gradually widening northward, till at Kurejka it is five 
versts broad. Between Tolstonos and Goltschika the 
river widens and assumes the appearance of a lake more 
than sixty versts wide. Here the tides are quite observ¬ 
able. At Dudinskoj a depth reaching twelve fathoms was 
found. 

The Russian population of the Jenissei Valley is very 
sparse and uncivilised, and inferior, as far as the fine arts 
are concerned, to some of the Asiatic races. Cattle rearing 
is in its infancy, though there are perhaps few regions 
more suited for it than the valley of the Jenissei. Cows 
are met wkh aa far as Dudinskoj, but their proper 
management did not appear to be understood. At 
villages on the upper Jenissei, with as many as forty or 
fifty cows, a glass of milk could scarcely be obtained. The 
making of chee6e is completely unknown, the making of 
buLter nearly so. There are horses as far north as 
Dudinskoj, sheep only to Vorogova, and no goats tiorth 
of Jeniseisk. Cultivation is at a still lower standpoint, rye 
not being at present grown below Antsiferova, sixty- 
seven versts north of Jeniseisk, and oats toZotina, 6o° 55' 
N.lar. Potatoes are grown to Turuchausk, but are there 
very small. For some years Skoptzi settled on the 
Chantajka river, 68° 20' N. lat., have successfully grown 
potatoes. 

Fuh forms the principal food of the people, and during 
summer nearly every one is a fisher Fishing is carried 
on with various kinds of nets, with lines and hooks, and 
even with leister and torch There are found in the 
Jenissei pike, ruffe, perch, burbot, Cypnnus curassms, 
tench, Thymnllus vul^aris^ several species of the family 
Leuciscus, among them one which strongly resembles our 
common roach, a kmd of Petromyzon , GasUrosteus pun - 
a kind of bullhead (Coffus), &c. All these are of 
inferior importance for domestic use. and mostly serve' as 
food for dogs. The more valuable are the sturgeon, 
salmon, and coregonus There are two varieties of 
sturgeon, the common sturgeon or “ Ossetrina,” Accipiter 
stuno , and the sterlet, Ac . ruthenus . The Ossetrtfta is 
caught along the whole Jenissei, and sometimes reaches a 
weight of 225 lbs. The sterlet is not found north of 
Dudinskoj, and commonly weighs 3 or 4 lbs.) but some*- 
times reaches ifl lbs. There is another called the prickly 
sturgeon, ri Kosterska,” believed to be the young of the 
Ossetrina . There are many varieties and transition forms 
of sturgeon, rendering their proper classification difficult.' 
The salmon is most numerous in the upper course of the 
river at Minousinsk, where a profitable fishery is car- 1 
ried on. Two types are distinguished, “Tajmen 11 send' 
14 Kunschja.” Toe former is caught in greatest numbers 
in the upper course of the nver, and weighs 40 to-60 lbs.; 
the latter is found in lakes on the tundra % and very Seldom 
in the Jenissei below Dudinskoj. At the Nfehandrpvska 
Islands a salmon, probably a Tajmen, was caught, whkb 
was nearly five feet long and welshed between 80 and 
100 lbs. Of > the Coregonus lhe following species were 
found in the Jenissei j—Njelma (C. Uucichtky§\ Tschif 
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{€. nasutus\ Muksun (C. muksun\ Peljedka (C. pelet\ 
Omul (C. omul), Common Sikloja or Seldj (C. albula t\ 
The common Coregonus is said to be found in the 

{ enissei the whole year round The Tschir, Njelma, and 
luksun are seen almost simultaneously in early spring, 
the Tschir first beginning to ascend, and then the other 
two almost simultaneously, or the Njelma rather earlier. 
Finally masses of the Sikloja, and last of the Omul, make 
their appearance. These seldom go above the rapids 
between Podkamennoje Tunguska, and Asinova. There 
is no accurate information about th zPelet, but it does not 
appear to go far from the mouth of the river. 

The bird world was sparingly represented on the 
Jenis5ei. In the south the Passcres were most numerous, 
In the neighbourhood of the limit of trees on the tundra 
and at the Bnocbovska and Nichandrovska Islands the 
swimming birds and waders first became more numerous. 
Colymbits septentnonalts , Harelda glaaahs , Otdemta fusca 
ana nigra, Fullla mania , Anas peenslope and acuta , 
and Cygnus bewickn occurred here in great numbers, 
but with a few others were the only species of the order 
Natatores that could be found in those northern regions. 
A number of birds, for instance geese, Anscr segetum and 
albt/ronSf and swans, occur first at the period of migration 
in autumn, when the uncommon rcd-nccked goose, Anscr 
rnJicol/is t is also met with not unfrequently. Altogether 
140 to 150 species, of which only fifteen to twenty were 
extra-Scandinavian, have been observed during the sum¬ 
mer, among them about twenty-five Natatores and twenty 
Raptores. It is singular that, for instance, at Tolstonos, 
69 ° 55 ' N. lat., accordingly beyond the limit of trees, 
many small birds belonging to the order Passcres occur. 
Schmidt there found ten species, to which number we are 
able to add four more, viz , Fring ill a hna/ta 1 Embetiza 
pusilla , Saxicola (cnanthe J and Phyllopneudc trochilus. 
A number of birds in Siberia are found drawing more 
and more to the west It is stated, for instance, that the 
species, Alauda alpcstn r, Embertza rust tea } and pusilla , 
&c., which formerly could only be met with in Siberia 
and Eastern Russia, are now found in Finland and 
Western Russia, and indeed even within Scandinavia. In 
the time of Pallas the Ural formed the western limit of 
th tEmbensa aureola , which is now common in the whole 
north of Russia. It is therefore not impossible that part 
of the birds at present peculiar to North Russia and 
Siberia may in the future belong to the fauna of Sweden. 
Trybom states that at Krasnojarsk, the insect fauna was 
abundant and very unlike the Scandinavian. As the 
party descended the river the insects diminished in 
number more speedily than could have been expected, 
those strangest to the Swedes generally disappearing 
first. Where the wood had been burned lately, and vege¬ 
tation had not been able to regain its ordinary condition, 
the insect fauna was also poor. Compared with the 
phanerogamous plants occurring within the same area the 
Scandinavian insects taken overhead are immeasurably 
more numerous than those of the Jenissei River Valley. 
It is on the tundra that the most which are common to 
Scandinavia are found. In the collections made the 
Coleoptera are most numerously represented, then the 
Hymenoptera, Diptera^ Lcpidoptera , Ncuroptera , and 
Qrthoptcra . The number of species collected is believed 
to exceed 1,000, among them about fifty kinds of diurnal 
Lepidoptera . Of these two-thirds are Scandinavian. Of 
the insects collected about Krasnojarsk only the half are 
Swedish.) The four species [Cohos palano. L, and Boothii. 
Ross, Puris napt , L., and Argynms pales , W. V.) found 
at the Nikandrovska Islands are all Swedish. The dis¬ 
tribution to the north or south was for many species dif¬ 
ferent from that in Scandinavia, Thus Pararga hiera } 
HUbn., ceased there at least three degrees farther south 
than in Sweden. Lyccsna acts, Ochs., was not found farther 
north than at Nikulina, 6o° 25'N, lat. Pieris daphdia. 
htp was, on the other hand, found as far as Fatianova and 


Lycana argiolus , I*, at Tumcharsk (65° 55' N. lat), 
Heteropterus sylvius, Knock., which was very common as 
far as Krasnojarsk, was also found there. Argynnis 
aphtrape, Hubn., is found in Sweden six degrees farther 
south than it was seen on the Jenissei, but Arg. jreja, 
Thbg,, on the contrary, two degrees more to the south in 
the Fatter place. Polyommatus helle, W. V., is pretty 
common on the Jenissei, two degrees farther south than 
in Sweden. 

Amell states that the moss flora of the Lower Jenissei, 
like that of the whole gf Siberia, generally may be said to 
be almost completely unknown to science, only eighteen 
species of mosses being previously known. The number 
collected during the expedition may, perhaps, as far as 
may be judged before the material is thoroughly worked 
out, be reckoned at about 300, many being foreign to 
Scandinavia and many even new to science. The most 
peculiar localities on the Lower Jenissei are the tree 
stems on the banks, which are periodically overflowed. 
The stems receive a coating of earth often to a height of 
many feet above the ground, and form an excellent 
locality for mosses Here are found not only some 
Scandinavian mosses as Ltskea polycarpa , Myrirua t 
Amblystegium ripanum t Fontmalts hypnotdes, Neckera 
undulata , Homaha tnchomanoides , Pylaisea (in an unend¬ 
ing variety of forms), &c , but also and especially by two 
non-Scandinavian mosses, namely, the uncommon genuine 
Tunmia negapohtana ana an exceedingly pretty Eurhyn - 
chium concinnum , formerly referred to Mynrella or a 
peculiar family of Achrolepis , but undoubtedly belonging 
to Eurhynchium 

The masses of decayed stems found in the forests in 
incomparably larger numbers than in Scandinavia form 
another peculiar locality. They are characterised espe¬ 
cially by Dicrana fragilifohum and fuscescens , which here 
exhibit all possible transition forms to each other, and a 
number of Hepattca , part of them foreign to Sweden. 
Mountain localities, especially with primitive rocks, are 
seldom met with on the Jenissei. The mosses peculiar to 
primitive rocks were found very sparingly. Grtmmia and 
Rhacomitnum were seldom met with Of these two families 
Grtmmia apocarpa , which is not particular as to what it 
grows on, is the only species which in some degree is dis¬ 
tributed over the region. Only once was a Rhacomitnum 
found in the whole distance from Krasnojarsk to the limit 
of trees, about i,66o miles ; first north of the limit of 
trees the family began to take to some extent the place it 
has in Sweden. The moss flora of the Lower Jenissei may 
be said to be specially characterised by its richness in 
Mma and Marcnantiacea. The following were also richly 
represented —Splachnacea (with eight species). Poly - 
tnchum, Bryum (particularly towards the north, m very 
beautiful forms, partly new), Webera, Dicranum, Enca- 
lypta and Sphagnum , &c. Some of the greatest Scan¬ 
dinavian rarities were found, as Orthothecium intricatum , 
Mynrella julacea and aptcula/a , Hylocomium oakesii x 
Pogonatum capillare , Olirotrichum larigaium y Cincli- 
dium subrotundum, all with fruit. Enormous masses, in 
which two species of Rtccia occurred, were found close to 
the water's edge on the clay banks inundated during 
summer the whole way from the Nikandrovska Islands to 
Jeniseisk. In Scandinavia the northernmost represen¬ 
tative of this family does not go farther north than about 
the sixty-second degree of latitude. Extensive collec¬ 
tions of fresh-water algse were also made, but no detailed 
account of them can yet be given. 

Amell states that somewhat over 700 herbaceous plants 
were collected during the summer at about sixty different 
points on the Jenissei; of these about 200 are foreign to 
Sweden. Several families and races, as Gymnosperma , 
Androsace , Pediculans } and Anemone are richer in species 
on the Jenissei than in Scandinavia ; the following races 
numerously represented m Sweden are sparingly met with 
on the Jenissei;— Hieracium, Campanula , Veronica, Tri- 
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folium, Geranium , Sedu?n, &c. The forests which clothe 
the banks of the Jemssei consist to a great extent of non- 
Scandinavian trees, namely, of the larch, Ptnus cembra , 
Abies sibirica j and the Abies obovatu , which scarcely 
differs from Ptnus abtes } and of Populus nigra. Of the 
trees common to Scandinavia the most important are the 
birch (Eetula verrucosa and glutinosa), pine^ aspen, bird’s 
cherry, and mountain ash. Besides, the Salices play a 
very important part on the Jemssei, inasmuch as they 
form extensive woods on the low banks periodically over¬ 
flowed; these Salices often grow^to uncommonly large 
sizes, and consist in part of non-Scandinavian species, 
one of which, Sahx vitelhna , is the most common of all, 
and spreads over the whole of the region examined by the 
botanists of the expedition. 

The bush vegetation too in Siberia exhibits differences 
from that of Scandinavia. On the Jemssei Alnaster frit- 
ticosus 13 important beyond others, because it forms 
thickets, and especially towards the north increases in 
mass, going in that direction beyond the limit of trees. 
Among other bushes foreign to our flora there occur on 
the Jemssei the Siberian pea tree (Robinia) t Spiraa con- 
fusa } sorbifolta and salicifoha , Sambucus racemosa , C;rf- 
tcegus sanguinea t Cassandra calyculala i peculiar types of 
roses, &c Among the bushes common to Scandinavia 
the most important are the black and led currant, dwarf 
birch, Lonuera urniUa x which 15 far more widely distri¬ 
buted than in Sweden, juniper, Myrtca gale, raspberry, 
Empctrum nigrum , Vacciniutn vtlts idaui , and my) tillu r, 
&c Towards the north the bushy Salues play an im¬ 
portant part, as in our northern regions. On the Jemssei 
there has been found only one species of A Inns, which is 
specially interesting as not being either of the Swedish 
species, but perhaps the genuine Alum pubescens . On 
tne other hand there are absent on the Jemssei many of 
our trees and bushes, as the nobler deciduous trees and 
fruit trees, and, what may be said to be distinctive of the 
Jenissei flora, heather, which is so extensively distributed 
in Sweden, is wanting, 

TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY OF THE 
AIR AT DIFFERENT HEIGHTS 

A MEMOIR on the temperature and humidity 
of the air at different hours, by Dr. H. E. 
Hamberg, based on observations made by him during 
the summer of 1875, at heights varying from 2 inches 
to 22 feet above the ground, was published recently 
in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Sciences 
at Upsal. The memoir is a valuable one, and is of in¬ 
terest to more than the mere meteorologist, it being evi¬ 
dent that the inquiry is so handled as to bring it into close 
connection with such difficult questions as convection 
currents in the free atmosphere and the diffusion of 
vapour through the air. 

In clear weather the temperature of the air nearest the 
surface was lower than that above it, from two to three 
hours before sunset to at least two to three hours after 
sunrise. At all the six heights the temperature fell to the 
minimum at the same hour, viz., about 3 A.W ; but while 
it continued from this time to rise steadily at all the 
heights, the lowest temperatures continued to be observed 
in the strata nearest the ground till several hours after 
sunrise. From this remarkable result Dr. Hamberg con¬ 
cludes that the increase of temperature in the lower strata 
of the air in the early part of tne forenoon is not an im¬ 
mediate and direct consequence of the heating of the 
ground, but is rather to be attributed to the absorption by 
the air, or more strictly by its aqueous vapour, of the heat 
received from the sun’s rlys or reflected from the ground. 

Over uneven ground covered with vegetation the tem¬ 
perature near the surface Is generally higher over those 



the air immediately resting on them often 2° higher or 
more, whilst on the other Rand, a trench or depression 
one or two feet below the general level has the air rest¬ 
ing on it often 2°, or more, lower than the air over the 
level portions of the field, a result of considerable 
practical importance in agriculture and horticulture. 

The latent heat set free on the formation of dew appears 
from the observations clearly to retard the lowering of 
the temperature, but not to the extent which might have 
been expected. When, on the deposition of dew, the 
temperature of the air near the surface has fallen below 
32°, as soon as the dew is congealed into hoar-frost the 
temperature of the lowest stratum of air in contact with 
the ground instantly rises to 32° ; but at the same time 
the temperature of the air higher up steadily remains 
lower than 32°. 

The absolute humidity of the air on clear nights on 
which no dew is deposited decreases from the ground 
upwards, lust as happens during the day ; but on the 
other hand, with dew, the humidity is least nearest the 
ground, and increases with the height, and this influence 
of dew, in diminishing the humidity, extends [upwards to 
at least twenty-two feet, the height to which the observa¬ 
tions were carried. Since his obseivations clearly show 
that the absolute humidiLy begins in the evening to 
diminish near the ground before any dew is observed to 
be deposited, and also diminishes at all heights on those 
nights during which no dew whatever is formed, Dr. 
Hamberg is of opinion that the diminution of the humidity 
of the air during night is to be sought for in other 
physical causes than the deposition of dew. 

Several of the points discussed will doubtless be made 
subjects of further investigation by others- In all cases 
it is most desirable, indeed absolutely necessary, to a 
critical valuation of the observations, that the authors 
give woodcuts and descriptions of the exact position and 
mode of protection adopted in the case of each thermo¬ 
meter employed in the observations. For such refined 
inquiries the method of observation must necessarily be a 
refined one ; in other words, such as will certainly secure 
the necessary comparability among all the instruments. 

THE CHRONOMETERS OF SWITZERLAND 

E find in a recent number of the Bulletin of the 
Society of Natural Sciences at Neuchitel an 
interesting report of the Neuch&tel Observatory on the 
annual competition of chronometers for prizes awarded 
yearly by the Observatory. The report gives some idea 
of the decree of perfection reached in Switzerland in the 
construction of chronometers. The 231 chronometers 
(four box and 227 pocket chronometers) admitted to the 
competition out of 270 sent in were submitted to a severe 
test r including changes of temperature and of position 
during periods of from two weeks to two months, and the 
results of the trial appear as follows. The average 
diurnal variations in tne rates of the box-chronometers 
proved 0 32 sec. (against 020 in 1874), and of the pocket 
ones 046 sec. (against o 53 in 1874), and ihere was but 
two per cent, of these last, the average diurnal variation 
of which reached 1 sec. The various systems of es¬ 
capements appeared, as was observed in former years, 
to have but little if any influence on the degree of pre¬ 
cision of watches, provided they remain constantly in the 
same position, vertical or horizontal. The compensation for 
changes of temperature proved to be altogether satisfactory, 
the average variation of 167 chronometers submitted to 
variations of temperature from 15 to 25 Cent degrees being 
but 013 sec. for each Centigrade degree. It must how¬ 
ever, be noticed that only 51 per cent of them showed 
variations below one-tenth of a second for each dfegree, 
and that 10 per cent, showed variations above 0*3 sec. 
Finally, the deferences between the rates during the first 
and the last weeks were . for box-chronometers, 2*1 1 see, 
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after a period of two months; and for pocket-chrono¬ 
meters, i '$7 sec. after a trial of six weeks ; and the 
average differences between the maximum and minimum 
rates proved to be, for box-chttmoroeters, 3*23 sec., after 
a two months’ trial; and for pocket-chrohometers, 622 set. 
and 575 after six weeks and one month's trials. These 
figures show certainly that there is enough to do yet in 
raising the industry to the high degree of perfection which 
is desirable, but the steady progress during the last ten 
years is remarkably seen in a table showing the increase 
of precision of the Swiss chronometers in every direction. 
Thus the average diurnal variation, which was as high as 
1 *27 sec, at the competition of 1864, regularly decreases 
to o' 46 in 1875 ; the average variations of rate produced 
by changes of position, being 8 21 sec. ten years ago, is 
now but 1*97 ; an d the defective compensation for tem¬ 
perature rapidly decreases from 0*48 sec. for each degree 
to o 16, and now it is but 013. Besides, the report states, 
some of the best chronometers reach as high a degree of 
perfection as to make them comparable with astronomical 
clocks. Thus the box-chronometer which received the 
first prize is a true phenomenon of its kind. Its mean 
diurnal variation is as low as 00S sec,, i,e. t that of good 
astionomical clocks ; its mean weekly rate changed after 
a two months’ trial only by 0*57 sec, ; the difference 
between the maximum and minimum rates is but o 94 sec , 
and the imperfect compensation for temperature 15 
o 04 sec. for each degree ; finally, its characteristic 
number, calculated by the Greenwich method, reaches 
but 8*90 sec. The two best pocket-chronometers realise 
perhaps a yet greater success, their average diurnal 
variations being respectively but o 13 and 0*17 sec. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 

T HE two soirees that were held in the Guildhall, the 
first on the evening of Thursday, the 16th instant, 
and the second on Tuesday, the 21st, were very fully 
attended. 

At the second conversazione several objects of scientific 
interest were exhibited, At the centre table Prof. Herbert 
McLeod showed his beautiful cycloscopc, an instrument 
which formed the subject of a paper read by Prof. McLeod 
before Section G on Wednesday week. Mr. Silvanus P. 
Thompson, of University College, Bristol, showed his 
apparatus for exhibiting certain optical illusions, upon 
which a paper was read by him in Section A Prof. 
Osborne Reynolds showed the apparatus by which his 
paper upon the rate of progression of groups of waves 
was illustrated; and Mr. J. W. Swan exhibited a modifi¬ 
cation of the Sprengel pump. 

In the picture gallery Dr. Graham Bell bad his articu¬ 
lating telephones at work. 

There was great competition for the tickets for the 
excursions for both Saturday and Thursday. The excur¬ 
sion to Lee Moor under the guidance of Mr. Spence 
Bate, F.R.S., was originally limited to 100, but there were 
more than 300 applications for tickets, and extra 
waggonettes had to be put on. The party, after having 
visited the China Gay Works of Messrs. Martin, the 
largest establishment of its kind in the world, divided 
into three parties . the first walked across the Moor to 
Sheepston. to examine some prehistoric remains recently 
discovered by Mr. Spence Bate. Another party under 
the charge 01 Mr. Martin took a walk to Snell top and 
Pen Beacon, from which fine views may be had ; and a 
third detachment remained in the grounds of Mr. Martin, 
which are unique in their way, from the intricacy of their 
laying out. 

The popular excursion of the day was, however, that 
op the Hamoaze and Tamar, to H.M.S. Cambridge ; under 
Great Albert Bridge at Saltash, into the Sound, and 
visiting the Breakwater and Eddystone Lighthouse. 
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The Admiral of the Port placed three Government 
steamers at the disposal of the Association, and there was 
tremendous crowding to get on to the boats. Upon 
reaching H.M.'s gunnery ship Cambridge , the gunnery 
and torpedo practice began, and some splendid Teats of 
firing at long ranges were exhibited. 

On the same day there was a dredging excursion under 
the superintendence of Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys and Mr. 
Heard er. 

While these excursions were going on a select party 
was, at the invitation of the Mayor and Corporation of 
Exeter, visiting that ancient city. At the luncheon, the 
toast of 11 The British Association," was proposed by Sir 
Stafford Northcote, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
responded to by Mr. Spottiswoode, F.R.S., the Presi¬ 
dent-elect. 

The excursions on Thursday last were first to Liskeard, 
the Cheesewring, and the Caradons, at the invitation of 
the Mayor of Liskeard The second excursion was 
by way of the Tamar to Morwellham to the celebrated 
Devon Consols Copper Mines, taking on its way the 
fine old mediaeval mansion of Cotehele, which was 
thrown open to the members by the Earl of Mount 
Edgcumbe, to whom it belongs. The last of Thursday's 
excursions was to Totnes, Torquay, and Brixham. 
and like the Exeter excursion, was only by special 
invitation. It was divided into four sub-excursions 
(rt), Archaeological, visiting Totnes and Berry Pomeroy 
Castles , (£), Mechanical, visiting the Experimental 
Works of Mr. Froude, F.R S , and (c and d) } Anti¬ 
quarian and Geological, the first to Kent's Cavern, under 
tne guidance of Mr, Vivian, and the second to Bnxham, 
with Mr. Pengelly, F.R.S. 

The Plymouth meeting of the British Association for 
1877 has been decidedly a quiet one , its attendance as a 
whole has been below tne average, and its funds are pro- 

ortionately low ; but it has done good work, and it has 

een marked bv several papers of great scientific interest. 
The discovery by Prof. J. C. Adams of the original papers 
of Newton respecting the rotation of the apse of the 
moon, the exhibition of the articulating telephone of 
Dr Graham Bell and the very valuable suggestions con¬ 
tained in the address of Prof. Carey Foster, must all help 
to mark the Plymouth meeting in the annals of the 
Association as a valuable one, notwithstanding its failure 
in points of attendance and pecuniary position. 

The following are some of the figures connected with 
the recent meeting :— 

Number of tickets issued to Old Life Members 161 

11 pi ip New ,, 1 1 19 

,, ,, „ Old Annual Subscribers- 238 

ip ip i> New ,, ,, 5® 

fl ,, „ Associates . 447 

» i> pi Ladles 283 

There were alio present, of Foreign Members 11 

Making a total of. .1,217 

The total receipts from the sale of tickets amounted to 
1,267/. 

REPORTS. 

Prof. O Reynoldfl presented the Report of the Committee ap ■ 
pointed to consider what Effect Reversing the Screio had on the 
Steering of a Steamer under Full Way. —Since the last meeting 
of the Association the Committee had carried out further experi¬ 
ments, and the results now obtained show that the larger the 
ship the more important the effect of reversing the screw became, 
In answer to the request of the Committee, the Admiralty had 
made a trial with H.M.S. Speedy, but the conditions under 
which it was conducted precluded tne possibility of more light 
being thrown on the subject. The greatest speed was five knots, 
and tne effect of the rudder with the screw reversed was so small 
that the vessel in most Instances turned her forward end Into the 
wind. The Admiralty had been urged to have experiments made 
with larger and more powerful ships, but as yet had not assented. 
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The Committee forwarded copies of their last year’s report to the 
Admiralty, the Board of Trade, the Trinity House, and other 
corporations, but no intimation had been received as to any 
action being taken upon it. The report was discussed at the 
conference of the Association for the Reform and Codification 
of the Law of Nations last year at Bremen, where a resolution 
was agreed to declaring that the existing international rules for 
preventing collisions at sea were not satisfactory, and it was 
desirable the governments of maritime stales should take coun¬ 
sel together with a view to amend the rules and adapt them more 
carefully to the novel exigencies of steam navigation. This 
showed that the subject had already attracted considerable atten¬ 
tion, and it was important to notice that the conclusions of the 
Committee had not yet in the smallest degree been controverted. 
Numerous collisions had happened during die year, which, to 
judge from the law reports, might in many instances have been 
avoided had the effect of reversing the screw been known and 
acted upon , but it did not appear os if a consideration of this 
had influenced any of the judgments given The collisions had 
for the most part been with small ships, and so had not come 
much into notice. The loss of the Dakota , however, was a dis¬ 
aster of the first magnitude, and would unquestionably cause the 
subject to be considered by the authorities. 

Report of thr Committee for commencing Secular Experiments 
on the Elasticity of Wires — The Committee have been chiefly 
occupied with preliminary arrangements and preliminary experi¬ 
ments. 

A room has been fixed upon in the tower of the University 
buildings in Glasgow for suspending wires for the secular experi¬ 
ments In this room there is on available height of sixty feet. 
A tube of cast-iron, within which the wires are to be hung, is at 
present being erected, and will be ready in two or three weeks. 
The tube is to be 60 feet high and 9 x 4I inches m cross 
section. 

Wires of gold, platinum, and palladium have been supplied 
by Messrs. Johnson and Mathcy, and with these it is proposed 
to commence the secular experiments These wires have been 
specially drawn for the Committee. Each 0/ them weighs one 
grain per foot. 

A cathetometer suitable for making observations on the wires 
alter they are hung up in their place has been designed and is 
being constructed by Mr James White, instrument-maker, 
Glasgow. Preliminary experiments have been undertaken for 
the purpose of determining Young's modulus, and the breaking 
weight of the gold, platinum, and palladium wires 

Some experiments have also been undertaken in connection 
with the subject under investigation as to the effect of continued 
application of force on the breaking-weight of steel wire and 
soit Iron wire, and results of importance have been obtained 
These experiments are rtill being earned on, and numerical 
results will be given in a future report. It is found that when a 
weight nearly as great as the breaking-weight is kept for a long 
time—several days, for instance—and applied to pull out a sou 
iron wire, the effect is to increase largely the strength of the 
wire. It is often increased by as much as 6 or 7 per cent 

Report of the Committee on Luminous Meteors, by J. Glaisher. 
—The Committee have to record a year of very active research 
and of diligent and successful observations of shooting stars, 
fire-balls, and aerolites since the last report The toilsome work 
of mapping and projecting star showers, and comparing and 
arranging the raaiant point In lists, has occupied 10 much 
attention that they have been obliged to postpone till next year 
the work of furnishing observers with a risumi of the known 
star showers, The autumn and winter months were marked by 
numerous large fire-balls observed in England and abroad, some 
of which are of very special interest. Two, if not more, 
aerolitei have fallen in Amenci, and one at Constantine, in 
Algeria. Besides the magnificent meteor seen in the United 
States on December 21 lift, from which one of these aerolites 
was projected, an equally splendid aerolite passed over Cape 
Colony on March 16 last with loud explosions, but no aerolites 
are known to have fallen from it in its flight. Much of the 
attention of the Committee has been engaged in the continued 
examination and comparison of star showers, and valuable 
work has been performed by Mt. W. F Deoiling. There have 
been no marked star showers for one or two years, but s6me 
examples of frequency on certain^ nights have occurred. The 
August shower of 1876 and of the present month have both 
been below the average. The worn of the Conrmlitee tii, 


as in former years, been chiefly performed by Prof. A. S. 
Herschel. 

7 he Report of the Committee appointed to consider the Ordnance 
Datum Level . —Alter detailing the various causes which they found 
had led to the uncertainties referred to in the communications made 
in 1875, the Committee came to the folldwing conclusions 1st, 
That of the two tide gauges at Liverpool, now purporting to 
refer to the old dock sill, the zero of that fixed at the south-east 
corner of the Canning dock was about 5 64 Inches above that on 
the nver face of the Canning Island, Liverpool, and. That in 
order to reconcile the statement in the ordnance book of levelling, 

“ that the datum level for Great Britain is 8- loths of an Inch above 
the mean tidal level obtained from the records of the self-record¬ 
ing tide-gauge on the St. George’s Pier, Liverpool,” with the usual 
facts which the Committee have collected, it is necessary to bear 
in mind that the records of the self-acting gauge referred to were 
the observations of one month only of the year 1859, and that 
the mean tide of that penod was 7 '8 inches below the mean 
decade from 1864 to 1873 3rd That the difference of levels 
between the old dock sill and the ordnance datum, given in the 
ordnance book of levelling as 4 67 feet, is correct on the assump¬ 
tion that the zero of the gauge on the face of the Canning Island, 
and not that of the gauge in the Canning dock, be taken as the 
correct level of the old dock sill, and that, as stated in the ord¬ 
nance book of levelling, the ordnance datum be taken at 8 ioths 
of an inch above the mean tide level of the month of March, 

1844, as ascertained by the ordnance department. 4th That it is 
thus apparent that the ordnance is an entirely arbitrary level, and 
could not be again obtained from tidal observations The com¬ 
mittee had thought it advisable to take advantage of the present 
inquiry in order to obtain information as to some of the various 
local datum marks in use in the British Isles, and to endeavour 
to ascertain the difference of each relatively to the ordnance 
datum, which would thus be the means of companion between 
them. In order to enable the Committee to carry out this work 
they begged to be re-appointed. 

Report on the Conditions under which Liquid Carbonic Acid exists 
in Rocks and Mintrals % by W. N Hartley, F R S.E. — In a 
paper read at the Glasgow meeting of the Association, Mr. 
Hartley described the method of determining the exact tempera¬ 
ture at which the carbonic acid sometimes found inclosed in 
minerals becomes gaseous. This temperature is called by Prof. 
Andrews Lhe critical point, and has been determined by him in 
the case of pure carbome acid prepared artificially to be 30“ '92 C. 
Mr. Hartley gives a table showing the critical point of carbonic 
acid inclosed in various minerals in which certain variations from 
Dr. Andrews’ number are apparent; these, however, may be 
accounted for when the critical point is below the normal point 
by the carbonic acid being mixed with some incondenaible gas 
like nitrogen. 

It seemed desirable to ascertain whcLher the presence of liquid 
carbonic acid in rocks was not of frequent occurrence, and 
whether the immense number of cavities dJsperaed through 
various minerals which are usually considered to contain water 
may not often contain liquid carbonic acid, or whether the occur¬ 
rence of this body is characteristic of certain formations. A 
considerable number of minerals was examined, including 
sapphires, zircons, garnets, topazes, and sections of fluor spar. 
Incidentally the inquiry led to some very interesting results 
concerning the motion of the bubbles In fluid cavities when 
influenced by some source of heat, of which the following Is a 
summary :— 

I. The bubbles in certain fluid cavities approach a source of 
heat brought near them. 

,% 2. The bubbles lu certain cavities recede from the source of 
heat, 

3. That 5 0 C. rise of temperature suffices to cause the apparent 
attraction. 

4. That a rise of C. will in some cases cause the apparent 
repulsion. 

5. That in certain cases a bubble which receded from t^o 
source of heat at ordinary temperatures approached it when raised 
to 6o° C. ; the source of heat always being from C» to 5° 
warmer than the specimen. 

6. That this could occur m cavities containing liquid carbolic 
acid as well as water, but that it made no difference whether the 
carbonic add was raised above its critic*} point or not 

Mr. Hartley hp also examined a remarkable vibration of 
minute bubbles In fluid cavities first noticed by Mr. Sorby. 
It was found that these bubbles approached a warm body 
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brought near them, and that they ceased moving, and clung 
for Borne time to the warmer aide of a cavity. The con¬ 
clusion arrived at for these phenomena is as follows :—It 
Is impossible to imagine a body which ls not gaining or 
losing heat, or at the same time gaining and losing heat, it 
is therefore impossible to imagine it as entirely through¬ 
out of a uniform temperalure. It is evident, then, that on 
easily movable particle, which can be set in motion by exceed¬ 
ingly slight differences in temperature, will make the transference 
of heat from one point to another plainly visible, The minute 
bubbles in the cavities are such particles, and these vibratory 
motions afford ocular demonstration of tne continual passage of 
heat through solid substances. A further continuation of 
the research was extended to the conditions under which tolid 
particles exhibit the Brownian movement. 

Concerning the presence of liquid caibonic acid in nunc rah, 
Mr. Hartley finds that it is not of common occurrence, but only 
occasionally met with. He also describes in his report the means 
of demonstrating in certain cavities the continuity of the gaseous 
and liquid states of matter as shown by Dr. Andrews in his well- 
known experiments. Regarding the proportion of gaseous and 
liquid carbonic acid to water in the cavities, some important 
generalisations have been arrived at. 

Mr Hartley gives reasons in the report which cause him to fix 
the temperature of formation of the mineral in the case of topaz 
somewhere above 342° C., the critical point of water, In certain 
other cases in which the cavities differ in the nature of their 
contents, the water, he thinks, must at the time of their forma¬ 
tion have been in the liquid state It is possible to determine 
within certain limits the temperature whicn a rock or mineral 
has endured if liquefied caibonic acid is found inclosed in it. 

Rtp 0 ** on some Double Compounds of Nickel and Cobalt , by J 
M Thomson —On attempting to prepare the so-called conju¬ 
gated sulphate of nickel, cobalt, and potassium mentioned by 
Vohl [Ann. Chcm, Pharm Ixv ), who assigns to it the formula 
NiCqK 4 (S0 4 )4 I2H.0, it was found that the several fractions 
deposited consecutively form a solution containing molecular 
quantities of the simple potassio-sulphatcs of the two metals, 
possessed different colouis, and showed also the property of 
dichroism to a remarkable degree, 'the operation having been 
repeated several times with a like result, it was determined to 
examine whether any regular replacement of the two isomor- 
phous metals took place. Quantities of the two salts were dis¬ 
solved in a sufficient quantity of water, and the resulting solution 
evaporated gently over a water bath at a temperature of 8o°, the 
crystals being allowed to deposit in successive fractions. 

The crystals of the conjugated salts are oblique prisms, having 
a tendency to modification when allowed to grow to any great 
Bize. The first fractions have a greenish grey colour when Been 
in the mass, showing Lhe preponderance in them of the nickel 

} >otaSBic Bulphate over the corresponding cobalt salt; the latter 
Tactions, however, gradually become more crimson in colour as 
the cobalt polassn sulphate preponderates over the nickel rail 
Details*}! analyses are given in the report, showing the different 
quantities of nickel and cobalt contained in the several fractions, 
It is shown that Void’s formula may be correct for isomor- 
phous metals having a considerable difference in their atomic 
weights, but fails when two metals, such as nickel and cobalt, 
having the same atomic weights, occur in the conjugated salts, as 
they give rise to replacements requiring a very high molecular 
formula to express their constitution. 

The examination of the optical propel ties of the several frac¬ 
tions possesses some interest. It was observed Lhat the colours 
shown through the different axes passed in a direct order down 
the spectrum. In the first fractions the more highly refractive 
rmvs of the cobalt spectrum mingle with the green of the nickel, 
whilst in the latter, the two rajs aie those adjacent to each other 
in the cobalt spectrum. 

That these salts or fractions are not merely isomorphous mixtures 
is shown by the fact that large crystals taken for analysis exhibit 
throughout the same dichroism. If, then, the phenomenon of 
dichroisn is dependent on molecular constitution, as seems pro¬ 
bable, it follows that all bodies exhibiting dichroism must be 
definite chemical compounds, and therefore the molecular for¬ 
mula of some of these must be far more complicated m their 
structure than 11 at present Imagined. 

Atsiratt oftht Thirteenth Retort of the Committee for tailoring 
Knri Cavern, Devonshire.^ The Committee, in tlidr Twelfth 
Report, read at Glasgow last year, brought up the history 
ov their researches to the end of August, 1876 They have 


now the pleasure of continuing that history to the end 
of Tuly, 1877. During the intervening eleven months the 
work has been continued without interruption, on the 
same method and under the same daily superintendence as 
heretofore. The workmen named in the Twelfth Report are 
still employed on the exploration, and continue to give unqualified 
satisfaction. 

On November 2, 1876, Mr Busk, a member of the Com¬ 
mittee, visited the cavern, accompanied by one of the superin¬ 
tendents, when he inspected that portion of the work which was 
then in progress, as well as the principal parts where the 
exploration has been completed 
The researches continue to attract large numbers of visitor?, 
most of whom are admitted by the authorised guide, who, under 
well defined and strictly-observed regulations, conducts them 
through such branches of the cavern as are of general and 
popular interest, but not to those in which the work is in actual 
progress, or has not been begun The superintendents have 
also had the pleasure of accompanying a large number of visitors, 
including men of all professions and of various countries. 

r Jht Beads Den .—The chamber termed the Bear’s Den 
measures about sixty-seven feet in length, from north to south 
nearly, from eight to thirty-eight feet in width, and from eight 
to fifteen feet in height, the last dimension being measured from 
the bottom of the excavation. The limestone roof is extremely 
rugged, fretted, ard waLcr-wuru 

Adjacent to its western wall is a vast boss of stalagmite, winch 
Lhe superintendeiils have preserved intact on account of the in¬ 
scriptions which crowd it One of these, " William Tetre, 157 i, n 
is of considerable inUrest on two accounts I, the dale 1% so far 
as is at present known, the earliest in the cavern, and the only 
one belonging to the sixteenth cenlury , 2 Its genuineness can 
scarcely be doubted, as it is known that at the period in question 
Lhtrc was a William Petre, a native of South Devon, quite a 
young man, and a nephew of Thomas Ridgwiy, who then 
resided on the estate in which the cavern is situate, and of winch 
ha was the proprietor Moreover, in a lately discovered lease, 
dated 1659, and conveying 11 closes, ffiekls, or pieces of ground,” 
mention is made of 11 one close called Kent’s Holt,” thus showing 
that the cavern was bo well known about the middle of Lire 
seventeenth century as to render it probable Lhat it was knuwn 
also, at least, as early as towards the dose of the sixteenth 
As the Rev Mr. Macl.nery broke giound in every put oT the 
Bear’s Den fifty yeais ago, its original condition can only be 
learned from the description of it which he has left, and which 
may be given in Lhe following very condensed form — 

“lhe floor of the Bear’s Den was studded with conical 
mounds of stalagmite supporting corresponding pendants from 
the roof P alien masses of limestone were strewed about, and 
some of them were incorporated in the crust. An it tegular 
sheet of stalagmite, about a fool thick, overspread the floor, and 
was based on a shallow bed of indurated nibble containing tubes 
of stalactite collected In heaps in particular places, a great abun¬ 
dance of album gnrcuin, an unusual proportion of btar’b 
teeth, and an iron blade much corroded Points of tdal.ignnUc 
cones were observed to protrude upwards into Lhe rubbly bed, 
and were found to rise from a lower sheet of stalagmite The 
cones 0/ this lower sheet were precisely under those of the upper, 
denoting that they were successively deposited from the same 
tubes above, but the lowermost set exceeded by double lhe 
thickness of the uppermost, and the depth of Lhe stalagmite 
sheet was in the same proportion. The lower sheet extended 
over the entire Erea of the den, but the superincumbent bed of 
rubble, and its overlying thin Bheet of stalagmite, ' Linnned out' 
towards the sides. The removal of these partial beds displayed 
the entire suiface of the lower sheet, which exhibited a most 
singular appearance. Over the whole area it was cracked into 
large slabs, resembling flags in a pavement The upper sheet 
was not in the least fractured. The average thickness of the 
cracked sheet was about two feet. It possessed the hardness of 
rock, and but for its division into insulated flags it would have 
been almost impossible to pierce it. 

n The first flag we turned over displayed a curious spectacle. 
Skulls and bones of bear, crowded together, adhered to its under 
surface. Flag after flag disclosed the same phenomenon ; but 
in one place numerous skeletons lay heaped on each other; the 
entire vertebral column and its various other bones, even to the 
phalanges and claws, were discovered lying in their natural rela¬ 
tion, in a state of preservation as if belonging to Lhe same indi¬ 
vidual. The remain^of bear prevailed here to the exclusion of 
all other animals. Some of the teeth were of the most dazzling 
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enamel, and the bones of their natural fresh colour. Others, on 
the contrary, were of a darkish brown , even the enamel was of 
a greenish tinge. Owing to the induration of their earthy 
envelope, or their incrustation by stalagmite, few were extracted 
entire. Two skulls were buried in the stalagmite as in a mould, 
and were brought away in that state. In no case were the 
remains broken or gnawed by the jaws of carnivores. The long 
bones were generally found entire , and when observed broken, 
it was only mechanically from pressure. The bones were highly 
mineralised, heavy, brittle, and easy of fracture , and, when 
struck, rang like metallic substance 1 ; 

The portions of the stalagmitic door which Mr MucEnery 
had faded to break up, chiefly adjacent to the walls and other 
confines of the Dear’s Den, furnished the Committee with two 
good examples of the remarkable cracks of which he speaks 
One of these was in the north-east corner, where a crack, about 
half-au-inch wide, extended from wali to wall, a distance of 
about twelve feet, passing quite through Lhe stalagmite, which 
was nowhere less than two leet thick, but without faulting it in 
the slightest degree, or, so far os could be observed, in any way 
affecting Lhe underlying deposit. Mr MacEnery, however, states, 
though somewhat obscurely, that in some instances a derange¬ 
ment had taken place in the materials covered by the broken 
stalagmite The second existing crack varies from '25 to 2 5 
inches wide, and passes completely through the boss of atalag- j 
mite already mentioned, but without faulting it No such cracks 1 
appear to be mentioned by Mr MacEnery as occurring else¬ 
where, nor have the Committee met with anything of the kind 
in any other branch of the cavern 

The ground broken by Mr. MacEnery extended to a depth of 
from eight to twenty inches over almost the entire area of Lhe 
Bear’s Den As was his wont, he left the excavated materials 
almost where he found them, and there were amongst them a 
large number of specimens which had been overlooked or 
neglected, including I tooth of horse, I of fox, 2 teeth of deer, 

4 of hyena, 4 of mammoth, upwards of 200 of bear, very 
numerous bones, especially nf the vertebral column and feet, a 
crowd of fragments of bone, numerous balls of coprolite, and a 
few bits of coarse pottery. 

It cannot be doubted that such cracks as Mr. MacEnery 
describes must be a probable source of uncertainty respecting 
the position and relative chronology of some of the objects found 
in the underlying deposit, especially where this deposit shared 
in the disturbance. 

In accordance with Mr. MacFnery’s description and Lhe fore¬ 
going considerations, Lhe deposit the Committee had to excavate 
was the breccia, with a small amount of cave-earth lying on it 
heTC and there. 

The excavation in the Bear’s Den was limited, as in other 
branches of the cavern, to a depth of four feet below the bottom 
of the stalagmite, and the limestone floor was nowhere reached 

The “finds" in the Den were 216 in number, of which 12 
were in the stalagmite ; 101 in the first or uppermost foot-level, 
47 in the second, 32 in the third, 23 in the fourth, or lowest, 
and 1 in a small recess, Omitting those found id Lhe stalagmite 
and Lbe recess, 32 of the “finds’ 7 were in cave-earih, 65 in a 
mixture of cave-earth and breccia, and 96 m the breccia ; 
whilst the matrix of the remaining 10 must be regarded as 
uncertain. The colour and other diameters of the specimens, 
however, indicate with tolerable certainLy to what beds and eras 
they belong. 

Besides a considerable number of bones and pieces of bone 
representing every part of the skeleton, the specimens mduded 
upwards of 620 teeth of bear, 24 of hyoena, 10 of horse, 7 of 
fox, 5 of mammoth, 4 of lion, and 1 of wolf(l), or of dog (?) 
There were also 20 “ finds ’’ of coprolite and 11 flints 

Amongst the bones the skull 01 a bear may be mentioned, 
which, to re-quote the language of Mr. MacEnery, was “ buried 
in the stalagmite as in a mould, and was brought away in that 
slate." Many of the specimens are of considerable interest, but 
perhaps none of them differ so much from those mentioned in 
previous Repdits as to require detailed description. 

None of the flints found in the Bear’s Den are of so much 
interest as many of those exhumed in other branches of the 
cavern, and described in previous Reports 

A pillar of stalagmite was met with, in November, 1876, 
under the following peculiar circumstances :—It measured about 
fifty-one inches in basal circumference, and three fect in height 
The base was of nondescript outline, but everywhere above the 
pillar was rudely elliptical in horizontal section, and it mes&ired 
thirty Inches in girth at the height of one foot, whereat was 


least. When found, however, it was m two parts, having been 
divided along an almost honzonlal plane, where it was thinnest. 
Each segment stood perfectly erect, but not one on the other ; 
for though the bottom of the upper segment was on precisely 
lhe same level os the top of the lower, lhe upper portion had 
been moved westward to the extent of fifteen inches horizontally, 
and stood there on the bieccia. It cannot be doubted that when 
the dislocation occurred the pillar had leached its full height, 
and the breccia had accumulated round it to the height of one 
foot, Lhat is, it had reached the level of the plane of fracture, 
It is difficult to see how, by any possibility, lhe deposit could at 
lhat time have reached a greater height, and difficult also to under¬ 
stand how anything other than human hands could have shifted 
the upper segment and placed it so as to have preserved its erect 
posilion. On the other hand, it is just as difficult to see what 
motive man could have had for such a work The whole, when 
found, wai completely buried in the breccia, and the top of the 
upper segment was about a foot below the bottom of a thick 
remnant of the stalagmitic floor, which was intact and not 
cracked 

Rats, undoubtedly attracted by Lhe candle grease dropped by 
the workmen, continue to present themselves wherever the work 
is in progress, irrespective of Lhe distance from daylight 

The Tortuous Gallery —As soon as the work in the Bear’s 
Den was completed, the exploration of a narrow passage opening 
out of its southern end, mid termed “ The Tortuous Gallery, 
was begun Its height vanes from 15 to 6 feet, and its width 
fiom 1 5 to 4 5 feet It proceeds in a southerly direction for 
about 23 feet, and then turns sharply lowards the east Ground 
had been broken, here and there, by the eailler explorers up to 
II feet from the Bear's Den. Everywhere farther in there was 
a continuous unbroken floor of stalagmite from i‘5 to y$ feet 
below the limestone roof. r l he underlying deposit was exclu¬ 
sively lire breccia, or, so far as is known, Lhe oldest the cavern 
contains Its upper surface foimed a continuous declivity, at a 
mean gradient of I in 2 5 

The “ finds " met with in the Tortuous Gallery up to the end 
of August, 1877, were but fourteen 111 number, and the objects 
they contained were of but little importance Six of them were 
in the first or uppermost foot-level—all near the entrance , two 
in the third, and six in the fourth—all at some disLance from 
the entrance. They included, besides bones and bone cDips, 
fourteen teeth of bear—some of them being in portions of jaws— 
and one tooth of horse The laLler was iuund on Lhe surface, 
near the Bear’s Den, with three bits of coarse, friable, black 
potterj' 

On reviewing the work of the last eleven months, the super¬ 
intendents cannot but express disappointment at not having found 
the very large number of choice specimens which Mr. MacEnery's 
glowing descriptn n had led Lhem to expect m the Boar's Den. 
Nevertheless, ihe discoveries they have made not only justify his 
description, but show lhat in that branch of the cavern the 
osseous remains w ere almost entirely confined, to the uppermost 
foot of the breccia, anil mainly to its actual surface So long as 
lhe lower levels lemained untouched the belief that they were 
equally rich would naturally have prevailed , and it cannot be 
doubted that in disposing of this belief satisfactory work has 
been done 

No trace of AfachairoJes latuiens has been met with since the 
Glasgow meeLing. 

Fifth Report of the Committee fos Assisting in the Ex pi01 at ion 
of the Victoria Cave, drawn up by R H Tiddeman, secretary — 
The work has been earned on almost continuously throughout 
the year until July 14, when Lhe low state of the exploration 
fund rendered it advisable to give up working for the present 
Frof Busk has reported on the bones submitted Lo lum. Out 
of 181 determined bones and teeth he reports of ox 46, deer 14, 
sheep or goat 16, hare 3-4, fox 5, bear 41, wolf 4, hyxna 30, 
rhinoceros 11, elephant 3, badger 7. 

Of the ox one is *Bps primigenius , the other probably Bos 
longifrons. Of the bears some are not unlike Ursus speUeus , 
others are undoubtedly grisly bear. The hynenas are, os usual, 
individuals of various ajjes. Rhinoceros is represented by at 
least eleven well-marked specimens, all of winch are clearly 
refeiable to R. leptorhinus , 

Three or four fragments of elephants’ tectl* occur. Fourteen 
specimens of deer belong to red deer, but there is no clear 
indication of reindeer. 

A, small ruminant, probably goat, occurs \ some of the bonci* 
appear to be rather recent. Badger, fox, a small wolf, 1 arc, 
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rabb't, several bird5=, and water-vole, complete the list of those 
which have been determined from the bones obtained in th e 
jew, 

A great part of the woik this year has been expended m 
lowering the levels in chambers A and D An adit has also been 
cut from the further end of Chamber A to the end of Chamber 
D. This part was completely filled up to the roof with several 
beds of clay and stalagmite. These were all of earlier age than 
the hyxna bed, which was the great deposit of early pleistocene 
age They were almost entirely free from animal life of any 
hind The only specimens found were near the bottom or them, 
and in one spot, consisting of teeth of a small wolf, This, then, 
ia by far the oldest inhabitant of the cave The presence of 
wolf of course implies the presence of other animals. 

The Committee is now working with a view to disclosing the 
old bed of the river which first formed the cave. 

'J hird Report of the Committee Jor Investigating the Ct> t illation 
of Underground Waters tn the Nero Red Sandstone and Fernnan 
Formations of England, and the Quantity and Character of the 
Water supplied to vanous Towns and Districts from thou \ 
Formations , drawn up by C. L De Kance (secretary), with 
supplemental report by T M Reade —No less than 10,000 
square miles of England and Wales aie occupied bv the new 
red sandstone and permian formations, which absorb not les^ 
than ten inches of rainfall annually, and probably more where 
the overlying drift is pervious or absent, and the sandstone 
open and permeable 

The Rivers Pollution Commissioners classify waters in the order 
of their excellence, for general fitness for dunking and cooking, 
as follows — 

A Wholesome j 2. D«p well water j Vcry P alatable - i 

( J. Upland surface water ) Moderately palat- j 

I 4 Stored rain water j able. 

B Suspicious J5 Surface water from) 

( cultivated land | 

! 6 River water to which \ Palatable, 
sewerage gets access | 

7 Shallow well water j 

The average amount of hardness of the water of the deep 
wells of the new red sandstone tabulated by the Rivers Pollution 
Commission being 17 0 9, and that of the springs no less Llian 
l8° 8, the relation of hardness of water to the rate of mortalny 
of the persona diinking it becomes a matter of great importance. 

The Commissioners give three tables of statistics tnat bear 
directly upon this point.— 

From Table I it appears that in twenty six towns, inhabited 
by i,933jS 24 persons supplied with water, not exceeding 5° of 
hardness, the average death-rate was 29" I per 1,000 per 

annum. 

From Table II we learn that in twenty-five towns inhabited 
by 2,041,383 persons drinking water of more than 5°, but not 
exceeding lo°, the average death-rate was 28“ 3 per 1,000 

Table III. gives sixty towns, with an aggregate population 
of 2,687,846, drinking water of more than 10* of hardness ; the 
average death-rate was only 24°'3 

Of the towns in Table I none are supplied from the new red 
or permian formations 
Id Table II three are so supplied. 

In Table III. ten are so supplied, from which it will be 
observed that the largest number of towns supplied with new 
red water are found in the table with the lowest death rate 
and the hardest water. 

The same result is obtained if we compare towns of corre¬ 
sponding populations and occupations supplied with soft waters 
from surface areas and those supplied with deep well water in 
the new red sandstone. Thus ,— 

Ter 1,000 

Manchester, 351,180 Inhabitants, average death-rate 32 o 

Birmingham, 343,787 » ,, „ 24 4 

And again— 

Stirling, 14,279 ff „ „ 36 I 

Tranmere, 16,143 .. >. .1 . 18 8 

The averages are, of course, also dependent on many external 
causeF. Thu?, Greenock and Plymouth, both supplied with 
sod water, with an equal number of inhabitants have a death-rate 
lespcciively of 326 and 23 3 per I, poo, due to difference of 
density of population, Greenock only having one house for e\cry 


twenty-eight people. And again, Liverpool and Birkenhead, 
both supplied with moderately hard water in the one, an old and 
densely-populated town wiih a site saturated with what is in- 

i unous to health, the death-rate is 31 per i,ooo, while Birken- 
iead, a new town on an open site with wide streets, has a death- 
rate of only 24 per thousand, though mainly inhabited by a poor 
and struggling class of persons 

Still it is worthy of note that Lhe five inland manufacturing 
towns with the lowest death-rate are all supplied wiLh hard 
? a!er, and all from the new red sandstone 



rnpulalion 

Mortality per 
1,000 per annum, 

Unmingham 

343.737 

244 

Leicester 

95,220 

27*0 

Nottingham 

86,621 

24 ’2 

Stol e-on-Trent 

130,985 

27 9 

Wolverhampton 

68,291 

■ 25 9 

Average 

144,981 

25 5 


And again the average death-rate of twelve inland non manu¬ 
facturing towns supplied with soft water was 260 per 1,000, 
while Inat of twenty similar towns supplied with hard water 
was only 23 2 

When, however, the mortality of the districts, including the 
principal English watering places, is compared, there appears 
to be little variation 111 the death-rate, whether the population be 
supplied with soTl, moderate, or hard water, so that it maybe 
safely concluded that where sanitary conditions prevail with 
equal uniformity, the ra<e of mortality is practically uninfluenced 
by Lhe degree ul hardness of Ll c water drunk, and the Riveis 
Pollution Commission are of opinion that soft and hard waters, 
if equally free from deleterious organic substances, are equally 
wholesome 

The Committee aie of opinion Lhat it is desirable that they 
should continue to inquire into aieas where new red and permian 
wateis might be obtained by means of deep wells. Looking to the 
national importance of utilising the underground waters of England, 
it is desirable that the sphere of this inquiry should be extended 
so as to include the ooliLcs, which are often not made avadable 
for the supply of the population living upon them until the water 
is hopelessly polluted with sewage fhe result of their labours, 
since the formation of the Committee, has been to prove Lhat 
there is an available supply of water from the new led sandstone 
and permian of England of not less than a billion and a-half of 
gallons of water, the quality of which is remarkably free from 
organic impurity, aud the hardness of which does not in Lhe lea^t 
appear to aflecL Lhe health of Lhe population at present taking 
their supply from it The death-rate of this area compares well 
with the best soft-water districts 

Mr J. Mellard Reade, C.E , F.G.S , added a special report On 
the South- IVest Ijincashtre f Cells, in which he analysed the infor¬ 
mation he had obtained for the Committee through Lhe prinud 
forms of inquiry, supplemented by further inquiries which had 
suggested themselves to him. I'or Lhe purposes of comparison 
Mr Reade stlecled three nuclei or centres, about which the 
most important systems of wells arc grouped, viz , Liverpool, 
Birkenhead, ancl Widnes, and llluslraLd them by maps and 
veitical sections showing the relative water-levels reduced to a 
common datum 

The President thought it important to note the influence of 
heavy and long-continued ram in relation to absorption by rocks. 
When rain lasts only a Bhort time, even if it were very heavy, 
only a little was absorbed; but if the rainfall were spread over 
a longer time, a larger proportion would sink into the rocks, 
M. Lebour described the method adopted by the French engi¬ 
neers for representing the underground water-contours on maps, 
there being also huts showing the strike of Lhe rocks, he com* 
mended this method to Lhe consideration of the Committee. 


SECTION A.’— Maihematical and Physical. 

On the Relative Apparent Brightness of Objects in Binocular 
and Monocular Viston t by Silvanus P. Thompson, B.Sc.—It is 
a common idea that objects appear brighter when seen with the 
two eyes than with one There appear, however, to be excep¬ 
tions to this statement. The following is a method of submitting 
the question to photnnptric measurement \—The comparison- 
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photometer employed consists of a cardboard screen, having an 
aperture divided into two equal portions. One half Ls covered 
with tissue paper and illuminated directly from behind. Behind 
the other half is set, at the polarising angle, a mirror of black 
glass. Light from a second lamp falls upon a screen of tissue 
paper, whose light is then reflected in the mirror. Thus the two 
halve a of the aperture may be illuminated equally, but with 
light in one case wholly unpolarised , in the other, wholly polar¬ 
ised. Let two Nicol prisms be now taken, having their principal 
sections placed parallel and perpendicular, respectively to the 
plane of polarisation of the mirror, and let one Nicol be placed 
in front of each eye One eye only will receive the whole of the 
polarised light, while Lhe unpolarised will be equally distributed, 
half to each eye. The total amount of light received upon the 
retinal surface will be the same from each half of the aperture ; 
but their apparent illuminations will be unequal, that of the 
polarised light appearing the greater. By comparing the dis¬ 
tances at which the lamps must be placed, it appears that light 
is more powerful in producing an effect when concentrated upon 
one eye than when equally distributed to the two, though accord¬ 
ing to what law experiments are not yet sufficiently numerous or 
exact to determine , but, on the other hand, the light so concen¬ 
trated on one eye does not produce the ^sensation of twice as 
much illumination as the half of the light viewed by both eyes 
at once. 

A paper by Mr. C. Meldrum was read On the Diurnal Varia¬ 
tions of the Barometer and Wind in Mauritius . Mr. Meldrum 
remarked that In 1875, 1876, and 1877, the number of cyclones 
had been much below the average, and that there had not been 
any one great storm such as that which occurred in the periods 
1860-63, and 1870-73. This, so far, confirms the hypothesis of 
a connection between the frequency of sunspots and the frequency 
of cyclones. 

With regard to the rainfall the evidence in favour of a cycle 
corresponding with the sunspot cycle has much increased Dr. 
Hunter, of Calcutta, has lately found for Madras a rainfall cycle 
identical with that which the auLhorhad previously found both for 
India and various oLher parts of the world Mr. Meldrum has 
recently discussed the rainfalls of Lhirteen stations in the French 
colonies for various periods from 1832 to 1S72, and obtained 
results nearly the same as those that had been found for 144 
staUons scattered over both hemispheres. Dr. Fritz, of Zurich, 
has shown that the severest hailstorms and the highest levels 
of the rivers occur on the years of maximum sunspot. In 
short there can, lie thinks be little doubt of an eleven-year 
rainfall cycle, and when its laws are known they will probably be 
of much piactical use 

Account of a Meteor which passed over Bh(\mupoar % in India, 
in October , 1873, by Major G. Noel Money.—In the beginning 
of October, 1873, I was staying for a few days at Bhawnepoor, 
capital of the independent state of the same name, which is 
situated along the left bank of Lhe River Sutley, and north of 
the great sandy desert of Bikaueer. 

Early one morning I was roused, from my sleep by a sound 
exactly resembling that which would be produced by half-a- 
dozen express trains passing close to the house at the same 
moment. The room was as light as the brightest noonday. 
Before I had time to collect my thoughts, Lwo violent explosions 
in rapid succession shook the whole house; the doors and 
windows rattled for fully ten or fifteen seconds. Earthquakes 
being of not unusual occurrence in the north of India, particu¬ 
larly at that time of the year, I naturally concluded this was 
something of the kind, and hurried out of the house. As I did 
so the light faded, and I was surprised to find, as 1 reached the 
verandah, that it was still night, although the first streaks of 
dawn were visible in Lhe east The native servants were running 
out of their houses in the greatest alarm ; I asked what was the 
matter. ** God knows I the sky has fallen," was the reply 

After breakfast we heard that a shower of stones had fallen 
eighteen miles off to tite north-east of Bhawnepoor, and later 
in the day some pieces were brought in. Tne largest was 
an irregular mass, as far as I can recollect about three feet long, 
and a foot thick \ still hot, blackened outside as if by the action 
of fire, of which it smelt strongly, of a dark grey colour inside, 
and very heavy. I have now a piece which I broke off this 
large mass ; although no bigger Lb an a man’s fist, it weighs 
nearly two pounds. The natives who brought these in said there 
were many more ; one, they declared, was as Urge as a bullock- 
cart, and so hot that they could not Louch it. 

It was afterwards ascertained that a second shower of pieces. 


apparently the result of the second explosion, Tell about thirty 
miles beyond the Erst It is satisfactory to know that there was 
scarcely a possibility of deception as regarded these pieces; 
there not being such a thing as a stone, rock, or pebble the size 
of a pea, within Lhe radius of a hundred miles from Bhawnepoor, 
the 10U being either pure alluvial deposit or the finest sand. 

The accounts given by native eye-witnesses of thin meteor 
were varied and unreliable, and one could only arrive at a satis¬ 
factory result by an exhaustive process of comparison, but I was 
fortunate enough to meet, the same day, a thoroughly trust¬ 
worthy eye witness'in the person of k an European overseer who was 
superintending the works at a new palace, which was in course 
of erection for Lhe Nawab at Bhawnepoor. This man had gone 
down to the works before daybreak to look after a brick-kiln, 
and befog in an open space had an uninterrupted view of the 
meteor. He described it as a large ball of Ere, as big as twenty 
moons, which passed, with a roaring sound, directly over his 
head in a north-easterly direction. It lit up the whole sky, the 
light being perfectly dazzling, and left behind it a flaming track 
of red, green, and yellow. Before passing out of sight two 
explosions in quick succession took place, at each of which a 
shower of sparks seemed to fall, but no alteration appeared in 
Lhe size and shape of the meteor itself 

It has always Wen a subject of surprise to me that no attempt 
was made by Government to collect any information regarding 
this meteor. Had reports been called for from the various dis¬ 
tricts it would hive been easy to ascertain where it was firet and 
where last seen. Some estimate might then have been made as 
to its sue and distance from the earth's surface. 

To give some idea of its magnitude, I may mention that at 
Dera Ghazi Khan, seventy miles north of Bhawnepoor, it was 
seen and heard nearly as plainly as it was by us. At a pLace 200 
mdes north and a little west of Bhawnepoor, it was so brilliant 
that a native gentleman was, as he informed me, startled from his 
sleep by the sudden light, and ran out of his house thinking the 
next house must be on Ere. He did not, however, hear any 
explosion. 

Some soldiers of my regiment in Terar, in Afghanistan, 400 
miles north of Bhawnepoor, told me that they had also seen it, 
and that it was so unusually large and brilliant that the mooliahs 
(Mahomedan priests) were much exercised in mind about it, con¬ 
sidering that it must forebode some calamity 

Very httle notice was taken ot the occurrence in the local 
papers, but this is to be accounted for by the fact that it passed 
over the most desert and thinly populated district id the whole 
of India. I believe, however, I am right in saying that it was 
also seen in Ajmere and Jypore, over 400 miles to the south-east 
of Bhawnepoor. 

On the Determination of Temperature Coefficients for Insulating 
Envelopes , by T. T P. Bruce Warren.—At the Exeter meeting 
of Lhe British Association I read a paper on electrification. In 
which I endeavoured to show that the rate of variation in the 
insulation resistance of a core or cable under changes of tempera¬ 
ture could be determined for any penod of contact A statement 
was made in that paper which has led to the belief that India- 
rubber has the same constant for correcting from one temperature 
to another, and for any period of contact. 

Prof. Fleeming Jenkins, Mr. Latimer Clarke, and others have 
pointed out that this phenomenon is not met with in guttsipergha, 
or any other insulator with which they are acquainted. Tills has 
led me to re-examine the matter, and to consider carefully the 
experimental data upon which the paper was founded. 

The method of representing graphically the decrease of resist¬ 
ance due to increase of temperature corresponding to one minute’s 
electrification, can be followed out for two, three, or any number 
of minutes. In this way a series of logarithmic curves are 
obtained for any required duration of contact; these curves are 
generated by a constant which must Erst be ascertained by expe¬ 
riment for changes of temperature at the end of one, two, three, 
&c , minutes. 

This was omitted in the previous paper, or at least not dealt 
with as the importance of such a subject required. 

The phenomenon of electrification, from what has just been 
pointed out, must appear to every electrician to have received 
additional importance, so as no longer to be regarded as an unin¬ 
telligible or inapplicable fact. One very important consequence 
of its being reducible to an intelligible variation is that we on 
now calculate not only the changes in the resistance of an insu¬ 
lator due to variation of temperature, but we can ascertain with 
the same precision any requited change due to prolonged contact, 
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at any required temperature. The resistances at different tem¬ 
peratures under different durations of contact will, when tabulated, 
represent a series of logarithms, the base of each system being 
the ratio between the resistances for the same differences of 
temperature, but corresponding to different periods of contact. 

From these facts, electrification phenomena are capable of 
receiving a mathematical rendering, which must prove of great 
use to telegraph engineers. 

' If the temperature coefficient were constant for all and every 
period of contact, we should obviously obtam a senes of curves 
with ordinates increasing in a constant ratio, which would mean 
that the resistances did not dimmish as we reach the higher 
temperatures. Now as the temperature coefficients for Increased 
duration of contact diminish, the curvcB more nearly approach 
each other as the temperatures are increased, which agrees with 
the fact that electrification ratios are reduced less and less as the 
resistance itself diminishes A very curious result arises from 
this treatment of the subject, which I have not yet had sufficient 
lime to examine, but which may be mentioned here as probably it 
may assist us to explain something of the nature of electrification, 
To determine approximately the electrification ratio and conse¬ 
quently the resistance at any required temperature and for any 
period of contact, calculate first the temperature ’ coefficient for 
the required temperature, which is simply the expansion of the 
ratio for i" F to that power corresponding to the degrees of 
difference. Using this as the factor, extract the root of the ratio 
for any two given periods of contact, this will give very nearly 
the electrification ratio corresponding to the same period of 
contact at the required temperature. 

It thus appears (hat electrification, which is an inseparable 
property of all insulators follows some law of variation in which 
the temperature coefficient of the insulator itself is a function. 

I hope to communicate to a future meeting the mathematical 
development of the application of logarithmic functions to electri¬ 
fication and thermal charges in insulating media 

Notes on the Volumes oj Solutions , by J. A. Ewing and J. G 
MacGregor, D Sc —In a paper by the authors published In vol. 
xxvil of the Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
containing an account of experiments on the density and 
electrical conductivity of certain saline solutions, notice is 
directed to the fact that the density of very weak solutions of 
sulphate of copper and sulphate of zinc is greater than it would 
be on the hypothesis Lhat the anhydrous part of the salt dissolves 
without increase of volume in the whole of the water present, 
including the water of crystallisation. On the other hand the 
density of comparatively strong solutions is less than this hypo¬ 
thesis would make it. From this it follows Lhat if a small 
quantity of one of these salts in the anhydrous state were added 
to water, it would cause contraction, while a larger quantity of 
the salt would produce expansion The amount of such contrac¬ 
tion, however, as indicated by observations of density, was so 
small, that the authors were unwilling to speak positively as to 
its existence until they had applied a direct volumetric lest. 
They have now done so, with the result of confiimmg the deduc¬ 
tion drawn from their earlier experiments. 

The apparatus consisted of a large bottle, 2744 c cm in 
capacity, tnrough Lhe cork of which projected a vertical tube of 
0 66 cm in bore The bottle, as well as a part of the Lube, 
was filled with distilled water, and the salt was introduced in 
quantities of ten grammes at a time. The resulting change of 
volume was shown by the rise or fall of liquid in the tube. In 
order to eliminate the effect of variations of temperature, a 
second precisely similar bottle and tube were prepared and filled 
with water, and the two were placed together in a large tube 
full of water. 

The second bottle acted as a thermometer, and the expansion 
or contraction due to the introduction of the salt into the first 
bottle was indicated by the difference between the changes of 
level in the two tubes. Alter lhe introduction of each dose of 
■alt the bottle was rolled about for a time, so as to secure 
thorough diffusion and solution, and then an interval of at least 
six hours elapsed before readings were taken, in order that the 
heat given out by the hydration of the salt might be dissipated. 

The following results have been obtained m the case of anhy¬ 
drous sulphate of copper:—The maximum contraction occurs 
when the proportion of anhydrous salt to water is about one to 
fifty, and the amount of contraction Is then o’00043 of the original 
vmutne of water. As more salt is added the solution begins to 
enmnd, and with one part of salt to eighteen of water the 
munie i| equal to that of the water originally present. After 


this any further addition of salt produces expansion beyond the 
original volume. The rate of expansion per unit quantity of 
salt appears to increase continually, but at first It is negative. 

The above numbers are given subject to correction by more 
elaborate experiments that are now going on. The authors 
hope to extend the inquLry to other Salts. They have already 
examined the behaviour of anhydrous sulphate of soda, but with 
that salt no contraction whatever has been observed; the 
solutions expand rapidly from the first. 

On Magnetic Induction as affecting Observations of the Intent 
sxty of the Horizontal Component of the garth's Magnetic Force, 
by Charles Chambers, F R.S., Superintendent of the Colaba 
Observatory, Bombay—The magnets used in observations of 
deflection and vibration, which observations are necessarily made 
in the field of the earth's magnetic force, are subject to the 
inducing action of that force , and it is the universal practice 
of magnetic observatories, sanctioned by the most eminent 
writers on terrestrial magnetism, to apply corrections on account 
of induction both to Lhe deflection and vibration observations. 
The object ot this communication is to advance theoretical 
reasons, supported by experimental evidence, against the pro¬ 
priety of tne particular correction applied to the vibration 
observation. This correction is based on the assumption that 
the vibration magnet is susceptible of induction longitudinally 
but not transversely or not so sensibly, and the assumption 
probably rests on what the writer regards u a false analogy 
between a permanent magnet and an induced magnet Tne 
former, when removed from the influence of a strong mag¬ 
netising action, remains a magnet by virtue of Its own internal 
forces, whilst Lhe latter is a magnet by virtue of external forces 
alone \ it does not therefore follow Lhat because the power of a 
permanent magnet, measured by its magnetic moment, cannot 
be made by the same means nearly as great transversely as 
longitudinally, therefore Lhe same may be said of an induced 
magnet Indeed, m his treatment of the subject of the devia¬ 
tions of the compass, Sir George Airy gives to each elemental 
portion of a ship's iron as great a susceptibility to induction in 
one direction as in another, and in the more elaborate treatment 
of the same subject, in which Poisson’s equations are taken as 
expressing the fundamental conceptions of the theory, terms 
representing transverse induction are still retained as of com¬ 
parable magnitude in presence of others representing longitudinal 
induction. 

Applying the Astronomer-Royal’s theory to the particular case 
of the vibration magnet, its induced magnetism becomes an 
assemblage of elementary magnets, whose magnetic axes are all 
parallel to the magnetic meridian, and which, since they sensibly 
retain their parallelism to the meridian during the oscillation of 
the magner, give rise to no moment of restitution, hence, 
according to this view, no correction would be required, 

According to Poisson’s theory, the amount of the correction 
is maLter for experimental inquiry, and cannot be safely deter¬ 
mined on h prion grounds. It may be objected, however, that 
Lhe swinging of a ship being a slow motion compared with the 
oscillation of a magnet, the theory of the deviations of the 
compass must be modified m its application to the case In 
question j and this is, no doubt, a correct view, for the theory 
regards the inductive action as being, at every moment consi¬ 
dered, sensibly carried to its limit of effectiveness; whilst it is 
not only conceivable, but doubtless the fact, that where, as with 
the oscillating magnet, the motion is reversed every few seconds, 
the transverse inductive action only partially approaches its 
limit. On this account we should be prepared to expect then, 
that even if the transverse induction were u great as the longi¬ 
tudinal when lime for full development of the induction was 
allowed, it would be In defect in the case of the vibrating 
magnet. 

In the years 1873 and 1874—long before these views of the 
subject uf induction first occurred to the writer—he had had 
made in Bombay a careful comparison o jtwo Kew nnlfilar 
magnetometers by means of practically contemporaneous ob¬ 
servations. The result was to snow 1 persistent difference in the 
values of the horizontal force yielded by the two instruments, 
far exceeding any probable errors of observation, and, after a 
careful examination of each single observational quantity and of 
each constant entering into the computations, the writer came to 
the conclusion lhat no error of the magnitude of that In question 
could have its source anywhere but in connection with the 
Induction corrections. The values obtained for the horizontal 
force were, in Brilish units of force— 
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With magnetometer No. 17 

With magnetometer No 33 
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No. 23 showing an excess over No. 17 of oi54 k Dntish umt3 
of force, or of *0019 of the whole horizontal force 

We observe that the greatest value given by No. 17 is less 
than the least value given by No 23, and infer that the difference 
between the two means cannot be attributed to probable error of 
observation, the value of which for a single determination (about 
ool of the whole force) is, moreover, much smaller If we now 
remove the corrections applied for induction to the vibration 
observations, the mean value yielded by No. 17 becomes 0004 
of the whole force greater than ihe mean yielded by No. 23 It 
thus appears Lhat a Bmall correction, such as we have already 
seen reason to expect, it. required for the vibration observation, 
but--on an average for the two instruments employed—only of 
about one-sixth of the value of that which it is the custom of 
magncticians to apply ; and as this small quantity scarcely 
exceeds the probable error of the mean determination of the 
horizontal force, it is yet premature to attribute it to any tie Guile 
cause Whilst, however, the experiments afford no sufficient 
reason for applying this small correction, Lhey speak very dis¬ 
tinctly in favour of no induction correction at all for the vibration 
observation as against the common practice. 

To show that the error that we have been discussing is not of 
that minute order that is usually disregarded, we may mention 
that it would amount, m the ease of the unifilar magnetometer 
used at the Observatory, to about eight times the probable error 
of an observation 


SECTION B.— Chemical Science. 

On a A r ew Mechanical Furnace used in the Alkah AZanufaelute, 
and for Calcining Purposes generally, by James Mactear, F.C.S. 
—The author exhibited and explained the construction of a 
working model of the furnace which he has introduced for the 
calcination or so called carbonating of sodash, or alkali, and 
which is also applicable to many other operations, notably that 
of calcining copper ores, especially as required in that branch of 
copper manufacture called the " wet process.” 

These furnaces arc now being widely adopted by alkali 
manufacturers with great success, the saving in labour having 
been over 60 per cent, and of coal over 20 Der cent , while the 
quality of the work done is much superior to hand work. 

On an Imp> oved System of Alkali Manufacture, by Mr. James 
Mactear —The anihor described his improved system of manu¬ 
facturing blend ash or crude alkah, and claims that it has the 
following advantages 1 — 

r. By its use the output of the furnaces has been increased 
from 50 per cent to 70 per cent. 

3. There is a large saving during the lixiviation and in coal. 

3. There is a much reduced quantity of waste 

4. There is a considerably increased yield of alkali from a 
given amount of sulphate of soda. 

5. There is a considerable saving in wages. 

The process is now widely adopted in Great Britain, and is 
also most feucceiBfully used in France 

On the Regeneration of the Sulphur employed in the Alkah 
Manufacture , by the ** Af act ear Process f as conducted at the 
works of Messrs. Charles Tennant and Co , St. Rollox , by 
James Mactear, F.C.S.—The author described his process as 
conducted at Messrs, Tennant’s works, at St. Rollox, and showed 
how by its adoption the nuisance arising from alkali waste 
deposits and the drainage therefrom had been removed. He also 
gave details of the cost of manufacturing sulphur by this process, 
and a description of the plant Employed. 

The 11 Mactear Process " is specially applicable to those cases 
where the drainage of the waste deposits is allowed to flow into 
streams or rivers, as by collecting Ihe drainage liquor ind 


treating it in the manner described by the author, not only is a 
great source of nuisance removed, but a new outlet is obtained 
for hydrochloric acid, while the sulphur is produced at a cost 
which leaves an amply remunerative margin to the manufac’urer. 

Messrs. Tennant and Co. now recover weekly about thirty-five 
tons of refined sulphur by this process. 

The Actum of Various Fatty Oils upon Copper, by W. H 
Watson —This communication enumerates a number of experi¬ 
ments showing the extent to which different oils act upon copper, 
the conclusions arrived at being that paraffin and castor oils have 
the least action upon copper, whilst the action of apetm and 
seal oil is slight. The rest of ihe oils examined— linseed, olive, 
almond, colza, sesame, and neatsfoot, all act considerably upon 
copper, the action of linseed oil being especially great. The 
author concludes from experiments that the comparative action 
of different oils cannot in all cases be decided upon from the 
appearance of the oils after exposure to copper plates, though 
minute quantities of the metal may be easily delected in most 
oils from the colour produced 

On Changes in Candles produced by long Exposure to Sea-water, 
by Prof Gladstone, F. R.S —Mr Lalimer Clarke had sent the 
author some specimens of candles recovered from the wreck of 
a vessel sunk off the Spanish coast in 1702, which have remained 
submerged for a period of 173 years. The wick has rotted away, 
Laving scarcely any trace of its existence, while the fatty portion 
lma become a friable heavy substance of a dull whlLe colour. 
The candles bore evidence of having been formed by dipping. 
The fat may be easily separated from the rest by ether. 

After exhaustion with ether there remained a strongly alkaline 
white ash, consisting of carbonate and chloride of cduum and 
sodium, with traces of potassium and magnesium From analysis 
it appeals Lhat the fat has been converted in great measure into 
calcium and sodium salts, doubtless by the slow replacement of 
the triatomic group C 3 H B in the Btearine, by three atoms of 
the metal, with the simultaneous production uf glycerine. 
Though Ihe calcium in sea-water is far less abundant than 
the sodium, it appears to have had a much greater 
effect, and it is impossible to say whether the one salt 
may not have been made by double decomposition from the 
other The author pointed out as an interesting point that 
whereas the fats have been in contact with a practically un¬ 
limited quantity of sea-water for 173 years, an I a chemical 
change between them has been possible, the double decomposi¬ 
tion nas proceeded so slowly that Lhe reaction Is only about half 
completed at the present time 

Contribution to Chemical Dynamics, by C R. Alder Wright 
and A P. Luff—Guided by certain theoretical 1 peculation?, 
the authors are endeavouring to trace out the connections 
between the chemical habitudes of certain'substance 1 and the 
temperature* at which their mutual inter-reactions are first notice¬ 
able, and notably the relations between the heal developed 
during their actions and these temperatures of Initial action. 
Experimenting on oxides of copper and iron in different condi¬ 
tion as to molecular structure, they find, that whiLt the initial 
temperature of action vanes within certain limits with ihe 
molecular state of the metallic oxide, when they are subjected 
to the ordinary fiction of carbon oxide, hydrogen, and carbon, 
a given form of either oxide is invariably acted on by carbon 
oxide at a lower temperature than by hydrogen, and by hydrogen 
than by carbon ^whilst the heat evolution during the reduction 
of the metallic oxide by carbon oxide is always greater than that 
during reduction by hydrogen, which again is less than that 
during reduction by carbon. Similarly, so far as Lhey can be 
compared, that metallic oxide is acted on at a lower tempera¬ 
ture, in the production of which there Is less heat evolution (; e , 9 
in the reduction of which there is most heat evolution). How 
far these generalisations are applicable to othei metals u under 
examination, as are several other collateral points. 

On the Coal brought Home by the late Arctic Expedition, by 
T Wills.—The coal occurs on the side of a narrow mountain 
gorge about two miles from Discovery Bay, the winter quarters 
of ll M S Discovery . It appeared in the form of a slight 
saddleback thickest in the centre, becomlug continually smaller 
at each end \ the thickness of the seam at the deepeat visible 

C ortlon was 25 feet, and its visible length 250 yuda * neither the 
ottom of the seam nor the undeilying strata were visible at any 
place. Overlying the coal was very triable carbonaceous shale 
containing impressions of miocene {dents, and above this shale 
a hard fossil red day stone similar to ihe red miocene rock of 
the Disco coal beds, but sterile. The seam is almost uniform in 
character, and is very fyee fpom clayey veins. On obtaining the 
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sample of coal Mr, Wills expected to find it to be a lignite, os cre¬ 
taceous or tertiary brown coal does occur in these high latitudes, 
and more especially as the impressions of miocene plants in the 
overlying strata seems to Indicate a more recent period than the 
true carboniferous ; but it turns out that this is not the cue, for 
the coal in appearance and on analysis cannot be distinguished 
from a bituminous coal of exceedingly good quality belonging to 
the true carboniferous period. Mr. Wills, from recent infor¬ 
mation, understands that miocene plants have been found m the 
strata underlying the coal, in winch case there can be little 
doubt that the coal 15 a miocene coal, although differing greatly 
from most specimens of such coals The following is the result 
of several analyses — 


Specific gravity 

Moisture 

1 29 
2 38 

Ash 

6 21 

Sulphur . , 

Carbon 

*96 

76*95 

Hydrogen 

5 43 

Nitrogen | b > difference 

6 78 


IOO'00 


On comparing these figures with the result of the analyses of a 
mixture of thirteen different seams from English coal-fields, Mr. 
Wills has found that the Arctic coal possesses very nearly the 
same composition. 

On Uedo tc Add and Resin of Scammony , by C T Kingzett. 
—In a paper On some New Reactions in Organic Chemistry , and 
their ultimate bearings the author in conjunction with Dr. 
Hake has described a number of instances in which bodies, for 
instance camphor, gives with strong sulphuric acid and sugar a 
violet coloured product. Other bodies give this colour with 
sulphuric acid without the addition of sugar, and by means of 
these reactions the constitution of many substances may be in 
a measure predicted, llederic (acid, C )fl H 2fl 0 4 (Posset, also 
Davies), a constituent of ivy leaves, gives this colour best with 
sulphunc acid, and so also in a less degree does resin of 
scammony. In the present paper the author describes the 
process by which he has Isolated glucose from Lhcsc respective 
substances, thus confirming the hypothesis given in lus original 
paper alluded to Incidentally it is shown that the root of the 
convolvolus scammonia contains no alkaloid, and some informa¬ 
tion is given regarding a volatile oil obtained below 90" on 
distillation of scammony reBin. 

Albumen of Commerce , by C. T, Kingzett and M, Eingler — 
In the patent process described by the authors, albumen solu¬ 
tions ore bleached and preserved by passing a current of air 
through them in presence of oil of turpentine at a temperature of 
about 40° C. Under these conditions the turpentine oxidises, 
producing hydrogen-peroxide, camphoric acid, &c., the former of 
which bodies eflects as it forms the bleaching of blood serum or 
other albuminous solutions, while the camphoric acid, &c., 
preserves them In the liquid condition entirely free from 
putrescible or other changes. 

Alkaloids from Japanese Aconite, by Dr Paul and C. T. 
Kingzett,—The authors have isolated from Japanese aconite an 
mlk aloid of the formula C, s H 4 «NO B which is crystalline, but 
does not form crystallisable suits They also show that when 
the alkaloidal principle is extracted by Duquesnel's process it is 
accompanied by the salt of an alkaloid, perhaps aconlt&te of 
aconitine, and from this it Is suggested that the so-called aco¬ 
nitine obtained and analysed by Wright and others, has never 
been obtained absolutely pure, being probably a variable mixture 
of the alkaloid with the above salt 

Further Researches on Aconite Alkaloids , by Dr C. R. Alder 
Wright and A. F. Luff—Aconitine, C| B H4 B N0 ]a , the active 
principle of Aconitum napillus is readily saponified by heating 
with water acids and alkalies into benzoic add, and a new base 
termed by the authors aconine pseudaconiline, C»,H 4B N 0 llP the 
chief active alkaloid of A. ferox f similarly gives nse to dimethyl - 
proto-cateehuic acid and pseuiocomne, C >y H 4l N 0 8 These two 
decomposition products, aeoplne and psemdacomne, are com¬ 
paratively, inert physiologically. A number of their compounds 
smd derivatives have been ftuaied and a method for the approxi¬ 
mate analysis of the Impure alkaloids met with in commerce 
under the name ui aconitine" has been devised, based on the 
quantitative estimation of the benzole and dimethyl proto- 
cotechuic acids formed on saponification. 

On Pyrocatechin as a Derivative of Certain Varieties of Tannic 


Acid i by John Watts, D.Sc,—From the known reactions of 
gaUotannic acid and catechutannic add, and of their derivatives, 
the auLhor considered it probable that all the blue producing 
tannins would yield pyrogallol on distillation, while the green 
producing tannins, would yield pyrocatechin : on experiment 
such was found to be the case. The gaUotannic acids distlUed 
were,—valonea, oak-barkj divl, mysotolaves, sumach, and 
mimosa bark ; and the mimotannlc acids, rhatsny, tormentil, 
and hemlock bark. The yield of pyrocatechin from rhatony 
was very considerable. 

These results point to the conclusion that the blue- and green- 
producing tannins are related to each other In the same manner 
as pyrogallol and pyrocatechin The author anticipates being 
able to bring forward shortly further experiments in support of 
this view ' 

On the Formation of the Black Oxuie of Iren on Iron Surfaces 
for the Prevention of Corrosion , by Prof.’ Barff, M. A. (Cantab.)— 
The author pointed out the cause of his many failures in his first 
experiments and the failures which others nad experienced in 
obtaining a perfectly adherent and coherent coating of black 
oxide, as arising from moisture in the steam with which the 
articles operated on were oxidised. When perfectly dry steam 
is used and no air admitted mto the muffle, or oxidising 
chamber, then in all cases a perfect protecting film Is formed 
The process is exceedingly simple: a wrought-iroti muffle 
containing the iron articles to be operated upon, is heated to a 
dull red heat, all the openings closed, and dry steam turned in, 
and the muffle kept filled with the steam during the whole 
operation, which lasts from three to five hnun ; the fire is then 
raked out, and the articles allowed to become black in an atmo¬ 
sphere of steam ; after this the steam is turned off, and the 
muffle and its contents are allowed to cool slowly. The tem¬ 
perature to which the muffle Is heated vanes according to the 
nature of the articles operated on—from 350° to 700° C. More 
recent experiments seem to show that the process may be further 
simplified by using superheated steam of such a temperature that 
the external application of heat to the muffle 15 unnecessary A 
considerable number of cast-iron, wrought-iron, and steel bodies 
which had been coated were exhibited. Many of these had 
been out of doors for months, ethers had been kept in fresh 
water or In sea-water for a similar length of time, but not the 
slightest indication of further oxidation was visible. Even strong 
nitric and sulphuric acids are without action on this coating of 
black oxide 


SECTION C.— Geology, 

The Post-tertiary Tonsils proemcd in the late Arctic Expedi¬ 
tion , with Notes on some of the Recent or Living Mollusca from 
the same Expedition , by J. Gwyn Jeffreys, LL.D , F.R.S.— 
The fossilsiwere collected by Capt. Feilden and Mr, Hart, the 
Naturalists of the Expedition, and by Lieut. Egerton and Dr. 
Moss, two of the officers of H.M.S. Alert , in very high 
latitudes, viz., between 82” and 83“ N.L The furthest point 
reached by the Expedition was 83° 20' 26". These fossils were 
found in mud-banks or raised sea-beds at heights ranging from 
the level of the sea to 600 feet above it. They consisted of 
eighteen species of mollusca, one of actmozoon, one of foramml- 
fera, and one of marine plants, being altogether twenty-one spedes, 
all of which now live in the Arctic seas. The author gave a list 
of Lhe species, and showed their distribution in a recent or living 
as well as fossil state; and he added some remarks as to the 
recent mollusca procured in the Expedition, and as to the 
apparent abundance of marine animals in the “ PaJzocrystic 
Sea” of Sir George Nares. Prof. Rupert Jones, Dr. Moss, Mr 
Woodall, and Mr. De Ranee took part in the discussion which 
ensued on the reading of this paper. 

Sketch of the Geology of the Coast from the Rame Head to the 
Bolt Tail , by W. Pengelly, F.R.S.—Mr. Pengelly expressed his 
partial acceptance of Mr. Jukes' views. He believed the upper 
old red sdnastone to be the equivalent of the lower Devonian, 
each containing Phyllolepis concentricus f which is not found at 
any other horizon. The author also called attention to the 
metamorphism which has token place in the rocks at and near 
Prawle Point, for which no sufficient cause u now apparent He 
supported the suggestion of Dr Holl and Mr Jukes that south 
of Prawle Point there may be a boss of granite now submerged, 
to which the change in character of the nicks is due. As evidence 
elf this he spoke of a beach, in which many granitoid pebples 
dccur, but with thU exception the pebbles are strictly local. He 
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thought that these pebbles were probably derived from the now 
submerged granite* The age of the metamorphUm is clearly 
pre-tnu&ic, for the tiiasiic strata of the district contain pebbles 
of metamorphosed roclc. 

On the Drift of Plymouth Hoc, by J. H Collins —The 
author stated that excavations were nearly always going on in 
the neighbourhood of Plymouth Hoe, and that fresh sections of 
die so-called raised beaches and glacial deposits were continually 
being exposed. _ 

He hod lately visited the lloe, Mt. Batten, and Dead man's 
Bay, in company with Mr Whitley or Truro, and had found 
gravels, sands, and clays lying in the hollows of the limestone, 
and filling fissures and caverns. The gravels were sometimes 
cemented by stalagmiLe into a conglomerate The pebbles were 
composed of quartz, limestone, tourmaline schist, greenstone, 
blue and red grit, hard clay-slate, schorl rock, granite, el van, 
flint, chert, stalagmite, and one pebble of granite , all of which 
the author considered had been derived from the rocks of the 
neighbourhood wlLhin a few miles. None of the pebbles were 
in the least degree ice-scratched, and there were very few 
angular fragments of any kind 

The gravels had yielded bones of rhinoceros, elephant, and 
other animals of the so-called "Mammoth period." The 
author discussed the evidence of local denudation, and adopted 
or arrived at the following conclusions — 

1. The deposits are not raised beaches. 

2. They are r^ot glacial. 

3. They were formed rapidly. 

4 Gravels, fissure deposits, and cave deposits are of Lhe 
same age. 

5 That they belong to the MammoLh period 

6. There is no evidence In the immediate neighbourhood to 
carry back their formation more than a few thousand years. 

Notes on the Devonian Rocks near Ncivion Allot and Torquay , 
with Remarks on the Subject of thar Classification , by H. B 
Woodward, F.G.S. —After having alluded to the imperfect state 
of the information respecting Lhe Devonian rocks, especially in 
regard to local details of structure, the writer pointed out that 
the succession of strata near Newton Abbott and Torquay was 
(in descending order) as follows —3 Limestone , 2 Slates ; 
I. Red Sandstones. He noted the resemblances in Ulhological 
characters between these beds and the lower carboniferous rocks 
and old red sandstone, wiLh which they were classed fifty years 
ago by De la Beche lie likewise drew attention to their rela¬ 
tions with Lhe Culm measures, observing that while there were 
indications of conforinability to them, no posiLive proof to the 
contrary had been established , and the supposed instances of 
unconformability were all ol them! as Jukes had considered, 
capable of explanation by faults and other disturbances. Atten¬ 
tion was drawn to some striking cases of such phenomena. The 
impossibility of accepting foBail evidence alone was insisted 
upon, Inasmuch as iLs value in classification could only be 
gamed after the stratigraphical relations of the beds had been 
made out, and at present the exact horizons from which many 
of the species had been collected was not determined. 

Further, the theory that the Devonian rocks were tlie equiva¬ 
lents in time to the old red sandstone required the existence at 
this period of a great barrier between tne marine deposits of 
the former group and the freshwater accumulations of the latter, 
and there was no physical evidence in support of this. Taking 
all the facts into consideration, Mr. Woodward argued that they 
were in favour of the classification proposed by Jukes, which 
regarded the lowermost Devonian rocks as old red sandstone, 
and the ilates and limestones as lower carboniferous^ formed in 
an area which constituted a zoological province differing to some 
extent from that In which these rocks were deposited further 
north in the British area. 

On the Devonian System in England and Belgium, by Prof. 
G. Dewalque.—Having surveyed, last year, the Devonian system 
of this country, I avail myself of lhe meeting of the British Asso¬ 
ciation to offer a few remarks on the results of my survey As 
my visit was short I cannot lav claim to a minute acquaintance 
with this great formation In England , but, as well acquainted 
with it in Belgium and the Rhenish provinces, I hope the 
following remarks may prove of some interest to the Associa- 
Uon :— 

I had not time to visit South Devon. As regards North 
Devon my conclusions are as^follows ;—1. The ntetatnorphic 
character Is more prevalent there than In Belgium, specially in 
the middle and the upper divisions, d. All this series Is per¬ 
fectly continuous, from Barnstaple to Lynton. Nowhere Is there 


a reappearance of such identical rocks as to prove a fault, by 
repetition of the series, 3. The sandstones of Baggy Point and 
Marwood (Cucullcea eon*) perfectly agree, both lithologically and 
paleontologically, with certain portions of our 11 Psammites du 
Condros." The red sandstones of Pickwell Down correspond 
to the lower part of these Psammites. 4. The limestone of 
Ilfracombe represents, as has been previously stated, on palaeon¬ 
tological evidence, the "stringocephalus limestone" {Calcair* 
de Civet) of Belgium and Germany ; but the lithological appear¬ 
ance of the rock is very different Hence it is easy to compare 
this Devonian senes with that of the Continent, In this respect 
I differ but little from Mr Etheridge 5 The Devonian lime¬ 
stone is much more abundant on the Continent than on this 
side of the Channel I thmk, moreover, that the same is to be 
said qf Lhe carboniferous formation, that is to say, the mountain 
limestone is replaced m North Devon (at least in part) by the 
beds of Barnstaple and Pilton. In Lhe slaLes of Pilton I found 
beds oud nodules or siliceous concretions, which represent, I 
think, the chert of the carbonifeious limestone, or the so-called 
phthauites of our “calcaire carboniRre." 

As to Lhe old red sandstone I >peut a week in Hereford, but 
saw very little of it I could only hammer conveniently Lhe 
" cornstoneB," of which I had from Lhe descriptions a very im¬ 
perfect notion. Such limestones occur identically in Belgium, 
with red shales, Bandstones, and conglomerates in Lhe northern 
trough, or " bass in de Namur." This fact seems tome of the 
hlghebt value, for it leads me to this paradoxical conclusion : 
the old red sandstone of the Umted Kingdom is a marine for¬ 
mation, probably formed m the same ocean as the Devonian, 
The old red of Belgium lies regularly between limestones with 
Sti ingocephalus JJurimi and others with Spirifer disjunct us 
That is certainly a marine formation, and the same must be the 
case with the English old red sandstone 

On the Succession of Jhe Palaozotc Deposits of South Devon, 
by A. Cham per no wnc, M.A , F.G S.—The Great Devon 
limestones, the author concludes, are, as Mr. H, B. Wood¬ 
ward has said, the highest rocks of South Devon, and the belief 
in a senes of slates and red sandstones overlying them, is a 
fallacy. The beds which do succeed the limestones are the 
Culm measures (upper carboniferous), and from the ficld-woik 
of Messrs. Woodward and Read there is reason to believe them 

K irfectly conformable. In this case the difference between the 
evonian and carboniferous limestones would be one of life 
distiibution—a geographical, and not a chronological, difference. 
This would probably have been long ago recognised hod the 
chaiacteristic ichihyolytes of the old red occurred m the Staddon 
beds. 

Note on the Carboniferous Coast-line of North Cornwall, by 
S. R. Paltison, F.G.S —The portion of coast described extends 
from near Bude to Boscastle, end belongs to the formation first 
identified by Prof. Sedgwick In connection with the diagnosis 
made at Bideford by him and Sir R. Murchison as culm, or 
lower coal measures Bude lies in or on the centre of the 
formation, The strata have a general northerly dip, and pro¬ 
ceeding southwards down the coast of course lower beds 
become exposed. The Bude beds contain thin films of culm, 
with associated plant-remains in a very fragmentary condition. 
Prof. Morns many years ago in a note published m the Pro* 
ceedings of the Geological Society of Cornwall, identified some 
of Lhose remains as Cain mites, SigiUaria, and AstcrobhylhUs . 
Prof, Hull states the number of species in the Nortn Devon 
beds, of winch these are the continuation, at twenty-three, and 
Mr Town&hcnd Hall at twenty-six. The Bude beds are continued 
by foldings and succession downwards, but on arriving at St, 
Gennys a system of deep-blue schistose sandstones appear and 
fgvm the base line of the cliff along the remarkable coast landslip 
which extends for two mileB. From these dark-blue beds frag¬ 
ments or nodules containing gonutfites appear on lhe beach. 
Then cornsLUe-beds extend from Came Beak to* the dlffi 
in the parish of £1. Juliott. They are most abundant at 
the St. Gennys end of the landslip. Here, at a sand-path 
descending to the beach, on the beach, are huge fragment! of 
fallen rock containing very fine large impressions of plant!, 
especially aigillaria. Proceeding towards Boacastln, at the 
gloomy gorge of Pentagion, the soft block shales, so charac¬ 
teristic oi 13 os castle, form the bulk of the cliffs, but below the m 
rises a slaty rock once quarried, and in thia I found the usual 
fragmentary plants of the Bade rocks. This, with the 
associated soft block beds, is (he farewell rock of the 
carboniferous, for at the cliff, on the south side of Boscaitle, 
slates >rixe under the black tholes, which at the summit contain 
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traces of crlnoids, and are the commencement of the Devonian 
■latei, continued hence to Tcntagel, and well known aa Devonian. 

These few facta seem to verily the general conclusion arrived 
at by former observers, and, when more fully investigated and 
the fossils identified, will help to correlate the carboniferous of 
North Cornwall with the divisions now established elsewhere; 
They seem at least to show that there are provinces in our local 
geology still holding out temptations of further conquest to the 
geological explorer. 

Notes on the Paleontology of Plymouth , by R. N. Woilb, 
F.G.S —Thu paper did not enter into any controverted ques¬ 
tions of stratigraphlcal geology, but simply noticed the main 
features of the palaeontology of the limestone of Plymouth and 
its associated rocks. The Plymouth rocks were commonly 
classed as Middle Devonian, and consisted of slates, limestone, 
and slates and sandstones, in order from north to south. The 
northern slate rocks did not locally contain fossils; but in the 
vicinity of Saltash, &c , they did. The Plymouth limestone 
formed a band nearly half a mile in width and nearly six and a 
half miles m length It originated clearly enough in a fringing 
coral reef, and in its origin and constitution was therefore essen¬ 
tially organic The rocks on the south of the limestone were of 
a more complicated character than those on the north Slates, 
limestone', shales, grits, ash-beds and sandstones, alternated 
with each other in remarkable fashion, while faults and contor¬ 
tions by no means solved the nddle. These rocks in part were 
largely fossiliferous. In the variety of its organic remains the 
Plymouth limestone was not so rich as most of the other chief 
limestone districts of South Devon—Wolborough and Barton, 
for example; but those that did occur were for the most part 
abundant. The lending peculiarity was that while at the western 
end of the limestone—that was to say, at the Dockyard, Mount 
Wise, and at Stonehouse, in the quaTry behind St. George's 
Hall, molluscs of various kinds occurred, at times in great pro¬ 
fusion i at the eastern end of the limestone—Cattedown, 
Orest on, &c,, they were comparatively rare, and over con¬ 
siderable areas altogether absent. And in like manner, the 
branching corals were found chiefly at the western end of 
the limestone ; and the genuine reef builders at the eastern. 
There did not appear to be any difficulty, however, in accounting 
for this Molluscs could only And a habitat on the exterior por¬ 
tions of the reef, and it was evident that the eastern section of 
the limestone more particularly had been subjected to a consider¬ 
able amount of denudation, and that the outer beds had to a 
large extent been removed Bivalves and univalves were rarely 
associated, but kept to distinct areas, where they sometimes 
occurred in great abundance. The peculiar interest of the 
palaeontology of Plymouth consisted in the products of the 
ossiferous caverns and Assures at Oreston, the Hoe, and Yealmp- 
ton, including the bones of the mammoth, hippopotamus (?), 
Rhinoceros tickorhinus and leptorhmus , cave lion, cave hyena, 
cave bear, ancient bear, the lesser bison, long fronted ox, horse, 
asfl, &c, and a vertebra of the whale. 

On the Geological Significance of the Result of the Boring at 
Messrs. MeujJs Brewery , Tottenham Court Road, by R. A. C. 
Godwin-Austen, F.R S —It 11 now very generally known that 
this undertaking, after passing through a great thickness of 
chalk, met with a Very insignificant representative of the sands 
which underlie the chalk in the south east of England, and 
thence passed at once into strata which, by characteristic fossils, 
were Identified as of upper Devonian age, This is just as had 
been anticipated as to the absence of any portion of the oolitic 
series there, 1 and confirmed what many years since had been 
■opposed to be the subterranean structure of the south of 
England ; indeed, it may be fairly stated that geologists gene¬ 
rally have been of opinion that a band of palaeozoic rocks, 
extending from Westphalia westwards, passei somewhere 
beneath the secondary formations of the south-east of England. 

The importance ol determining the course of such palaeozoic 
bond was, that dong the whole of the exposed part of its course, 
os from its extreme eastern place to near Valenciennes, it had 
dependent on it. on the north, the productive coal-measures of 
Westphalia, Belgium, and the north of France, From Valen¬ 
ciennes westwards the coal-measures ore not exposed at the 
surface, but are reached beneath the chalk formation ; but from 
the nndaground workings at Douay, Dtfthune, &c., ibe relation 
of the several members of the paleozoic senes are known to 
correspond exactly with tboBe where the series is exposed ; as 
is the case also where they are again seen at the surface in the 

1 See "Report of Coal Commission. 1 'vol i , pp, 431-431, 


Bonlonnau, and at sundry other valleys of elevation along the 
axis of Artois. 

The whole of the coal-measures of Belgium and the north of 
France must be understood as occupying a trough formed out of 
the older members of the great palieozolc senes, and the explana¬ 
tion given of the preservation of this extended and narrow band 
of coal-growth surface is that it has resulted from a contraction 
of the earth's crust in a south to north direction, at some time 
subsequent to the completion of the palaeozoic senes (coal- 
measures included), whereby along this line a series or east and 
west undulations were produced. In the deepest or most con¬ 
siderable of which, portions of the coal-growth surfaces became 
included so as to be preserved during the subsequent periods of 
denudation and removal. 

From the consideration of the physical features of a line of 
country of elevation and disturbance, which crosses the European 
continental area for 300 leagues, It was inferred that like results 
were due to like causes here , the line of under-ruu of the 
paleozoic strata was conjecturally earned along by where it has 
just been met with , so it may reasonably be supposed that 
certain other phenomena which m like manner have resulted 
from the same disturbances should also correspond, and serve 
for guidance. 

For the present it has not been ascertained in what direction 
the highly-inclined Devonian strata at Tottenham Cuuit Road 
were dipping, a most important point in the considerations 
involved. It may safely be supposed that from their position 
any palaeozoic rocks at such place must be trending cast and west 
The occurrence may seem to be an isolated fact, but there are 
other inferences which tend to give it importance. 

The 653 feet of chalk strata were horizontal, or with only a 
very slight north dip The Devonian strata gone through dipped 
uniformly at an angle of 30" The section therefore corresponds 
exaetly with those of the north of France. 

In Belgium, and the north of France, it is on the south side of 
the paleozoic trough that the high inclines occur, as happens 
along the whole line from Liege 10 Trelon. On the norLh the 
beds are flatter and spread out wider. From this it may be 
supposed that it was the north side of the trough which was hit 
upon at Messrs Mcux’f, and that it is a trough at this place 
follows necessarily from the circumstance that the beds so highly 
inclined were as low as the Devonian. 

Beaung in mind that the„whole of this part of Europe we arc 
now considering formed part of the area over which the Devonian 
or lower carboniferous senes preceded or was overlaid by the 
upper or true carboniferous formations, and that where one occurs 
the other follows everywhere, the fact of the inclination of Llic 
beds at Tottenham Court Road involves this, that the higher 
portions must soon follow—the mountain limestone on the Devo¬ 
nian, and the coal-measures on the mountain limestone, 

This reasoning applies equally whether the Devonian strata at 
Tottenham Court Road may be dipping north or south, but thus 
much has been ascertained, that London just overlies the edge of 
a great coal-field, and the probability is that the coal field lie:, 
to the north. 

What seems to suggest that the coal in this direction may have 
considerable extension is derived partly from a study of the 
geological features of our own island, and partly from what is 
the case in Belgium. It is dependent on what was the original 
form and extent of the coal-growth surface, and on Lhe places at 
which the greatest amount of contraction and subsequent denu¬ 
dation of the surface took place. 

Mr. Whitaker described the deep borings around London, and 
gave an account of the strata traversed by them. He suggested 
that some of them should be continued deeper, and thought that 
In place of a "Sussex boring" or a "Kentish boring" they 
ought to have a general scheme for investigating the range of 
tile palaeozoic rocks. Mr. Lebour suggested that under London 
(as often occurs m Belgium) the rocks might possibly be inverLcd 
or reversed by oblique faults, so that Devonian rocks under 
certain circumstances might overlie the coal-measures. Mr. 
Topley, In reply, defended the past action of the Sub-Wealdcn 
Committee. 

On a New Method for Studying the Optical Characters of 
Minerals , by H. C. Sorby, F R S —The author first described 
the principles on winch this method depended, and showed that 
the great difference between the appearance seen with the naked 
eye and the microscope is due to the object-glass being able to 
collect divergent rays. In looking with a low magnifying power 
at a small circular hole Veen through a section of a crystal, very 
different phenomena present themselves! according to its optical 
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characters. If it has go double refraction, only one well-defined 
circular hole can be aeen. If the mineral possess double refrac¬ 
tion and only one optic axis, like calcite, two images of the hole 
are seen. If Lhe section be cut perpendicular to the axis, 
two circular hales are seen directly superimposed, but at two 
different foci. If the section be In the plane of cleavage, two 
widely-divided images are visible, the one due to the ordinary 
ray being circular, and the other, due to the extraordinary ray 
being distorted and drawn out in two opposite planes at two 
different foci. When the section is cut paiallel to the axis, this 
image due to the extraordinary ray is still more elongated, but 
(he Images are directly superimposed. We thus at once lenm 
that the mineral has double refraction, has an optic axis, and also 
what is the direction in winch the section is cut. In the case of 
crystals like Arragonite, which haye two optic axes, there 11 no 
ordinary ray, and at the focal points we see the circular hole 
drawn out in opposite planes into crosses. The character of these 
crosses depends upon the direction of the section, but the fact 
of the crosses being seen at once proves that the mineral has two 
optic axes Some facts are better observed if, instead of a cir¬ 
cular hole, we examine through the crystalline plate a grating 
with two systems of lines at right angles to one another We 
then obtain what the author calls unifocal or bifocal images, 
according to the systems of crystallisation. Crystals without 
double refraction have only one unifocal image ; crystals having 
one optic axis have one unifocal and one bifocal image , whereas 
crystals having two optic axes give two bifocal Images The 
definition of unifocal images is independent of the position of 
the lines whereas in the cate of bifocal images the lines are 
distinctly visible only when they are parallel or perpendicular to 
a particular axis of the crystal, and, spread out, become obscure 
and disappear when rotated to a different azimuth. 

The above-named general characters differ so much in dif¬ 
ferent minerals, that they furnish a most valuable means for their 
identification. 

On the 41 Great Flat Lode " South of Redruth and Camborne ; 
by C. Le Neve Poster, D.A., D. Sc.—In this paper the author 
described an important tin lode which is wrought in various 
places for a distance of three and a half miles In some places 
it occurs, for instance at Wheal Uny, at the junction of the 
clayslate (killas) and granite, but in other mines it lies enlirely 
in granite. 

Its characteristics are *— 

I. A leader of true fissure vein, generally only a few inches 
wide, and filled wuh clay, fragments of the inclosing recks, and 
tin or copper ores, dipping 30° to 50° S., and striking from ao° 
to 45° N or E. (true) 

2 The lode, from four to fifteen feet wide, on one or both sides 
of the leader, consisting mainly of achorl-rock, containing grains 
i>nd veins of Lin ore It yields from I to 3 per cent, tin ore. 

3 A tapel, or non-stanmferous or slightly stanniferous 
schorl-rock, separating the lode from the killas or granite. 

4 Absence of any wall or plane of separation between the 
lode and cnpel, or between the capel and granite The author 
said that all the appearances pointed to the fact that the lode 
and capel are merely altered granite. In confirmation of this vew 
he explained that he had found cavities In the lode resembling 
felspar crystals in shape, and probably left by its removal, 
furthermore the microscopic examination of the capel ehowa 
apparently pseudomorphs of quartz after felspar. 

If it is admitted that the mass of the 11 Great Flat Lode" and 
ds capeli are altered rocks once containing felspar, we are driven 
to conclude that that rock must once hare been granite, because 
of the gradual pasBage of the capel into granite Supposing 
this view to be correct, we must adopt a similar explanation 
in the case of many of the important tin lodes In Cornwall 

The author ventured the opinion that half the tin ore obtained 
in Cornwall is now derived from altered granite. 

On some Tin Aimes in the Parish of Wcndron, Cornwall by 
C. Le Neve Foster, D A., D Sc.—The author described the tin 
deposits of the following mines 1 —Balmynheer,the Lovell, and 
South W r endion. The author supposes that the tinny rock is an 
altered granite, and he brings forward in support of his argument 
the fact that pseudomorphs of quartz and of gilbertite after ortho- 
clase, are found in the stuff from the Lovell, and that there is a 
gradual passage from the tin rock into granite. 

On some of the Stockworks of Cornwall, by C. Le Neve 
Foster, B. A , D Sc —The author divided the tin stockworks into 
three classes according as they Recur in killas granite or elvan, 
and then described the mode of occurrence of tin ore aFsorae of 
the most important 


The Carboniferous Limestone and Millstone Grit in the Country 
around Llangollen , by G. H. Morton.—The author described 
the carboniferous limestone exposed in the Eglwvseg ridge near 
Llangollen, North Wales. He Btated that Lhe finest section is 
exposed at the Ty-nant ravine on the bed of Cefn-y Fedw, and 
that the country around must be considered as the typical area 
of the lower carboniferous senes of North Wales. The millstone 
put or Cefn-y-Fedw sandstone, which reposes on the limestone 
in the same district, was also described The following tabula¬ 
tion explains the succession and thickness of the entire scries :— 
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Tabular View of the Carboniferous Limestone and Cefn-y-Fidw 
Sandstone in the Country a) ound Llangollen. 
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Upper old red sandstone 1 300 

The following table shows the gradual attenuation of the 
carboniferous limestone towards the south-ea c t. 


Attenuatwri of the Carboniferous Limestone, 

Subd,v lslo „ Ty-nant, I'ZZ £.2, 

Upper grey limestone, 300 

,, while ,, 300 

Lower PI „ 120 

,, brown ,, 4S0 

1200 

This section shows how the limestone diminishes in thickness 
with the nse of the Wenlock shale towards Lhe south-east. 
Between the Ty-nant ravine and Tan-y-Casteli It has thinned out 
200 feet, and at l'ron-y-Cysyllte, four miles from the former 
place, the attenuation is not less than 900 feet. 

The list of fossils collected by lhe author contained seventy- 
seven species Of these fifty-eight occur in the upper grey lime¬ 
stone and only eighteen in Lhe lower brown limestone. If the 
carboniferous limestone is simply divided into upper and lower 
limestone, thirty-eight species are peculiar to the two upper sub¬ 
divisions and nineteen to the two lower subdivisions—twenty 
species being comrjon to both. However, the species are by no 
means confined to the subdivisions in which they are found near 
Llangollen, for they occur at different horizons in other districts. 

On the Occurrence of Branchipus or Chirocephalus in a Fossil 
State in the Upper Part of the Fluvio-Manne Senes {Middle 
F.ocene), at Gurnet and Thorness Bays, near Cowes, Isle of IVight, 
by Henry Woodward, F.R.S —Mr. Woodward referred to the 
great interest surrounding the geology of the Isle of Wight from 
the labours of Ibbetson, Forbes, Mantel!, Frestwicb, Bristbw, 
and many others, and the rich fauna contained in its strata, 
much of which still remains to be described, although the strati¬ 
graphies! geology has been well worked out by the officers of 
the Geological Survey. Mr. Woodward called attention to a 
thin band of freshwater limestone occurring [at the base of the 
cliff, belonging to the Bembndge senes, from two to twelve 
inches thick, which at places is full of remains of plants and 
insects. Dytucus, Cureuho , Formica , flee., and what is moat 
remarkable, the diaphanous bodies of a small phyllopod crusta* 
cean, without a hard shell? covering. This little crustacean is 
closely related to the ** Brine-shrimp ,T {Artemia sahna ), so 


300 

250 

66 1 

88 1 

250 

140 

99 

27 ’ 

ll A 

360 

,,7 » 
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104 
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607 
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1 Upper portions been damded. 

’■ Reposes on the Wenlock shale, 
s Rais not ascertained with certainty 
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abundant in the brine-pan* at Lymington at the present day, 
Branchipus , or Chirocephalus, la a freshwater crustacean found 
living Lta ponds in Devonshire and Kent. Its pr ese rv a tion is due 
to the admirable nature of the fine are 11 laceo-calcareous rock, 
In which it has been entombed In such number, tbe delicate 
outline of its gill-feet being stained with iron, so as to be as well 
shown as In a photograph. 


SECTION G. — Mechanical Science. 

On Compound Turbine*, by Prof. Reynolds —The combina¬ 
tion of centrifugal pumps not having hitherto produced the 
anticipated results, the author had endeavoured to discover the 
cause of the apparent anomaly, being satisfied that theoretically 
the increase in the number of pumps should produce a propor¬ 
tionate increase in the quantity of water raised. Fropeily con¬ 
necting his pumps, the result was as theory had justified him in 
expecting ; and the reason why others had failed to attain the 
Bame end was that the supply of water had not been adequate, 
and air had got in instead of wntrr. 

On the Difference of the Steering of Steamers with the Screw 
reversed when under Full Way , and when Moving Slowly, by 
Prof. Osborne Reynolds —Referring to the Report on this sub¬ 
ject the author r :ud the fact that the results which had been 
established by the Committee were so little known to pilots and 
seamen, besides being likely to excite surprise, would (end to 
cast a certain amount of discredit, if not on the IruLh of the 
results themselves, at least on their importance, It seemed as 
if nautical men must have formed their opinions from experience, 
and such was the faith of the English people in the practical 
that it was very difficult indeed for them to believe that a few 
landsmen, calling themselves scientific, could teach sailors how 
to steer ships. 80 strong was this feeling that it was to col¬ 
lisions they must look in the hope of preventing collisions This 
Bounded like a bull, but it was perfectly true, for nothing but 
disasters would awake our rulers to the idea that something was 
wrong Fortunately, or unfortunately, such disasters were not 
wanting. There were the cases of the Vtlle du Havre and the 
Loch Fain, in which the collisions were undoubtedly due to the 
steamers having turned in the opposite direction to that intended, 
These and other disasters furnish evidence enough of the mistakes 
which had been perpetrated, and of the importance as well as 
the truth of the results the Committee had established He 
fancied that the ignorance which existed was due to tbe facL that 
few seaman had turned a ship under full way with the screw 
reversed, and contented themselves by arguing as to what must 
happen in such a case from their experience in manceuvnng their 
ships When moving slowly. Of such m an ecu v res they had. had 
abundance, but as soon as they got beyond their experience, they 
adopted the Seemingly obvious, but entirely erroneous opinion 
that the way of the ship would cause the rudder to act as if she 
was going ahead In spite of the screw being reversed. He felt 
ttrongly that in speaking thus In a town like Plymouth he ran 
the risk of being looked upon as impertinent. If he were wrong 
he was impertinent, and no one would feel it more than he 
should It was not a pleasant task to point out imperfections, 
however accidental they might be Even if one saw the wheel 
coming ofT an omnibus, all the thanks he was likely to get for 
pointing it out to the conductor was to be asked if he could not 
tell him something he didn't know. Of course they must learn 
as they weut on, and all he, with deference, asked of seamen 
was to tr y the expenmeuts for themselves, and then aid the 
Committee in bringing facts under the notice of the Legislature. 
Their own Interests demanded this, for as things now were great 
injustice might be done to the captain who in a case of emergency 
adopted the veiv best course to save his ship, 

Mr. William r roude thought the question which Prof. Reynolds 
had so ably dealt with of immense importance, and deserving 
minute consideration. Having himself had lome experience of 
small steam launches, he had been surprised at the effect pro¬ 
duced by the working of the screw f so that he concurred wiLh 
the conclusion at which Prof. Reynolds individually, and the 
Committee collectively, had arrived. If sailors would occasion¬ 
ally listen to the advice of outsiders, it would do them no harm. 
Ignorance as to the effect of reversing the screw upon the way 
or a ship would often lead a captain into danger which might be 
avoided. 

Sir William Thomson urged that the Committee should be 
reappointed, so that the Admiralty might have another oppor¬ 
tunity of confirming or refuting the conclusions. This was 


undoubtedly nothing less than a national question, for the Con¬ 
flict now going on between Russia and Turkey proved that 4 klU 
in manoeuvring was of vital Importance In torpedo warfare. Id 
olden times the glory or England was maintained by the facility 
with which her ships were manoeuvred, our navy being a match 
against the navies of all the world In this respect, ana he hoped 
nothing would occur to destroy that pre-eminence. 

On the Resistance of Ships, by Mr, William Froude, F.R. S.— 
The object of the paper was to show the’effect produced on the 
resistance to a ship's motion by the lengthening or shortening of 
the flat middle body between the bow and stem. The results 
were based upon experiments made at Chelston Cross wdh 
models having the same ends, but different lengths of parallel 
holy inserted amidships By separating the effect of the fric¬ 
tional skin resistance, which was proportional to the wetted 
surface, he proved that the increase or diminution of the power 
required to propel a ship, In consequence of the alteration of the 
length of the parallel body, depended very largely on the coin¬ 
cidence, or want of coincidence, of the wave creit* travelling 
alongside the ship with the points at which the reduction of 
hreadlh by the fine lines began When this diminution coincided 
with a wave cre c t there was no loss, but rather a gam of speed ; 
while when it coincide! with a wave hollow the Iobs of speed, or 
increase of resistance, was considerable 

The £lci>ated Raihvayof New 1 r orl, by Capt. Douglas Gallon 
—The first portion of this railroad was cotnpleled for steam. 
traction at the beginning of 1872, and was originally constructed 
for a rope railway, which did not prove successful. This section 
consisted of single 11 Phamix" column*, nine inches in diameter, 
spaced from 26 to 30^ feet apart along the axis of the roadway, 
and carrying two pairs of roll led deck or “I" beams of shallow 
depth, one pair under each rail. This structure was originally 
deficient both in vertical and lateral stiffness. The deflections 
of the girders were too gTeat, and the oscillations of the columns 
too large. In the next alteration thecolumns consisted of clusters of 
round solid wrought iron b-an, four and a quarter inches diameter, 
grouped by two and by four, braced together so as to form a 
single support, and carrying rolled channel bearers, two under 
each rail. The bars were bent so as to branch like a Y at ihe 
top, the columns composed of two b&TS forming a bracketed 
support under the bearm, and those composed of four bars giving 
longitudinal stability to the structure Although imperfect and 
needlessly expensive, this style of column might be considered 
the parent of all subsequent improvements, and to have furnished 
a valuable hint for future designs The line was single with 
sidings to allow trains to pass Its length, including the sidings, 
was 72 mdes, but it was now proposed to double the line 
throughout and extend it. The atmospheric brake, which was 
In use upon all trains on the line, placed them entirely under the 
control of the engioeman, and was so effective that a tram 
moving at a maximum speed could be brought to a full stop in a 
distance barely exceeding its length. The cost of this elevated 
railway for a double line was estimated at about 55,600^. It 
was simple in construction, and did not much interfere with 
street traffic in erecUon; it was very economical as compared 
with underground railways ; it was pleasant to travel on ; and it 
was comparatively free from risks of accident from collision , it 
was easy of access ; the form of locomotive adopted was Tree 
from objection, as it was comparatively noiseless and did not 
appear to frighten horses when passing above them, and on the 
whole was more free from objection than any other form of road 
for rapid transit in towns. 

Mr. G. Stephenson followed with a similar paper On a New 
Safety Suspension Tramway or Light Railway, 

The Importance of giving a Distinctive Character to the Needles 
Light, by Sir Wm. Thomson, F.R.S.—He urged the necessity 
of giving a distinctive character to different classes of lighthouses, 
referring more particularly to the Needles light. He contended 
that the period of no revolving light ought to be more than half 
a minute, and stated that the three minutes revolving lights on 
the Irish coast had been done away with, and periods of a 
minute and half a minute substituted. To every fixed light a 
distinctive character should be given. Nine-tenths of our light¬ 
houses had fixed lights, which had the advantage of being 
continuously visible, but lost the advantage of the great 
intensity of the revolving light. The distinctive character which 
he Juggested should be given to the Needles and similar light¬ 
houses was similar to the signals invented by CapL Colomb,out 
instead of short and long flashes, ha proposed to substitute short 
and long eclipses. 
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Sir Wb, Thomson read a paper On an Improved Method of 
Recording the Depth in Flying Soundings, by substituting 
Chromate of Silver laid on by Albumen instead of Grem Vitriol 
Solution, 

On the Eddystone Lighthouse , by J, N. Douglas —He stated 
that the rock upon which this lighthouse was built had 
been bo undermined by the sea that it had been determined to 
build another of larger dimensions at a distance of 120 feet from 
the present structure. He expressed a hope, however, that if 
Smea ton's wonderful handiwork were taken down, it would be 
considered worthy of an" ther site on English sod. 

On Recent Experiments ttt Telephones, by Prof Graham BtB, 
of Boston.—He stated at the outset that after ihe lecture 
delivered by Mr. Preece it would be scarcely necessary for him 
to put before them a description of the ccnstruction and the 
operation of the telephone in its present form, but he thought it 
would be interesting if he took up the subject m another light, 
and showed them the evolution of the telephone, and described 
to them the process by which the instrument had been brought 
up to its present state Having alluded to the fact that It waB 
now some years since his attention was first directed to the 
form of the vibrations cf the atr during the production of speech, 
and having pointed out that he was not aware how the idea of 
using electricity as a means of conveying the^e vibrations from 
one place to another suggested itself to him, Mr Bell gave an 
interesting account of the time and labour which hr, assisted by 
Dr Clarence, J. Blake, Prof. Pearce, and other friends on the 
other Bide of the Atlantic, had devoted in endeavouring to dis¬ 
cover some means by which the sound of the human voice could 
be successfully conveyed to whatever place was desired He 
gradually traced the progress of these researches, and enumerated 
the different forma of instruments which had been invented for 
the purpose of accomplishing the object desired, several of which 
instruments he exhibited, at the same lime explaining that expe¬ 
riments were still being made in Boston with a view to further 
improvements in, and in the further development of, the telephone. 
He confessed that he did not yet know which was the best form 
of Instrument that could be used, reminded his audience that he 
did not bring the invention before them aa a perfected one, that 
it was still in embryo, but expressed a hope that at the next 
meeting of the British Association he might have the opportunity 
of producing before them still more perfect forms of the instru¬ 
ment Prof. Bell then announced that he had brought with 
him his telephonic organ, and that he should presently attempt 
to produce a Utile "bad" music for the benefit of the Asso¬ 
ciation. This organ, he explained, resembled a harmonium or 
parlour organ. The reeds were all connected wiLh a battery, and 
in front of each reed there was a litile screw with a platinum 
point. When the instrument was blown the Tceds vibrated 
against the screws, which were all connected with a telegraph 
wire, which had been brought info that room, and contact being 
made, the music was thus convened. He also explained that the 
organ was in the Guildhall, and that telegraphic communication 
had been made between that building and the Post-office, and 
between the latter pkee and the room in which they were then 
assembled. Experiments with the instrument were then pro¬ 
ceeded with, the telegraph wire being attached by Mr Preece to 
a telephone with a powerful battery and with a somewhat capa¬ 
cious "mouth.” Hams, Mr Preece’s assistant, who was 
stationed at the Post-office, was then communicated with by that 
gentleman, and told to request the organist to " strike up,” and 
almost immediately the audience were astounded by hearing with 
perfect distinctness the well-known air, " God save the Queen." 
The organist was then ordered, through Harris, to play " some¬ 
thing with chords,” and again the sounds of music were clearly 
heard, although this time the tune could not be recognised. 
Another instrument without a battery, was then connected with 
the wire, but as Mr. Bell had prophesied, the sounds of music I 
conveyed to the audience by means of this instrument were very 
faint, being audible only to those at the top of the room. The 
first instrument woe now again used, Harris being requested by 
the professor to sing as loudly as possible. In a second or 
two the favourite song ** Auld Lang Syne ” was heard with 
remarkable dearness, although many of the notes were somewhat 
; ^haky- ” Harris next read a newspaper paragraph, and 
although the sound of his voice was distinctly heard, no one was 
able to ascertain the subject of what he Was reading. Prot Bell 
explained the reason of this, and deformed the audience that the 
louder the voice was at Ehe transmit ting end the more indistinctly 
it was heard at the other end. 
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THE FRENCH ASSOCIATION AT HA VRE 

X HE French Association commenced its Session this year at 
Havre on August 23. M. Broca, the well-known anthro¬ 
pologist, is president this year, and after a few remarks on the 
rapid and steady progress or the Association, he announced as 
the subject of his presidential address, “The Fossil Human 
Races of Western Europe ” 

M Broca spoke of the antiquity of historical nations, showing 
that it has been very much exaggerated, mainly by the natfona 
themselves, and that even in the case of Egypt the historical 
epoch cannot be pushed back beyond 6,ooo or 7,ooo jeans. M. 
Broca Lhen showed that up Lo a very late period man’s advent on 
the earth was universally accepted as very recent, long posterior 
to the last geological phenomena which have modified the con¬ 
ditions of li'e and produced charges in climate, and with the*C 
in the flora and fauna. The president then gave a brief sketch 
of the change of opinion which has taken place during the past 
thirty or forty years, on the question of the antiquity of man ; 
pointed out with what incredulity the accounts of the first finds 
of human remains under conditions showing their antiquity were 
received, and that it was only after long years of labour, 1840 to 
1858, that Boucher de Perthes at last managed to obtain a 
serious heanng for the argument in favour of the genuineness of 
his discoveries and of the antiquity of man. The English palie- 
ontologist, Falconer, went to Abbeville, in 1858, in order Ic 
examine at once the beds explored by Perthes, and the rich 
collection of cut flints and hones which had been exhumed 
M. Broca refers also to Lhe early work m the same direction 
of Prestwich, Evans, Flower, and Lyell, stimulated by 
whose example, French men of science at last came for¬ 
ward in earnest to examine for themselves. The French 
Anthropological Society took the matter up, and the prudent 
and straightforward Isidore Geoffroy St Hilaire at last declared 
that the last objections to the antiquity of man had vanished. 
Fossil man had proved his nght to be received on the platform 
of positive science. The year 1859, which saw the doctrine of 
the antiquity of man make its way into science wiLh irresistible 
force, was the beginning of one of the most fruitful of eras. 
New and boundless hon/ons were opened to the view of men of 
science , over all Europe geologist*, archeologists, anthropolo¬ 
gist*, set themselves to work wuh astonishing activity. Only 
eighteen years have passed since then, and never, perhaps, in 
any past time, have we seen so rich a harvest. 

Boucher de Perthes raised only a corner of the veil which 
conceals early humanity He proved Lhat man lived during all 
the quaternary epoch, that he was the contemporary of the 
reindeer and other animals which have since migrated, of lhe 
mammoth, and other extinct animals But was this all ? and is 
humanity not older still ? This latter question, still more grave 
than the former, was soon asked; more grave, for the’duration 
of each of the three periods of the tertiary epoch was incom¬ 
parably longer than the quaternary epoch. But M Broca did 
not intend to discuss the researches concerning tertiary man ; the 
discoveries made by M Desnoyers at SL Prest, near Chartres, 
and by Prof Capellini in several tertiary beds of Tnscany, tend 
to establish the existence of man during the pliocene prriod ; 
those of the Abbe Bourgeois in the commune nf Thenay \Lcur- 
et-Cher) carry back even to the miocene, / e , to the raiddle- 
tertiary, the existence of an intelligent being who knew how 
to cut flint, and who could be nothing else than man But these 
facts, although collected by thoroughly competent observers, and 
although accepted after keen discussion by many eminent sxvanls^ 
are not yet sufficiently numerous nor incontestable 10 constitute 
a definitive proof. Tertiary man is not yet on the platform of 
science , he holds Lhe place occupied by quaternary man twenty 
years ago Will it be given to another Boucher de Perthes to 
demonstrate with irresistible evidence the existence of tertiary 
man ? That is the secret of the future. 

Afrer referring to the vast amount of evidence for quaternary 
man obtained both irt the Old and New World, M. Broca said 
that he is better known now than many peoples mentioned in 
history. We know enough to establish with certainty the multi¬ 
plicity and the great diversity of quaternary races, and although 
the regions hitherto explored include only Western and a part 
of Central Europe, we can now, on this little comer of the globe, 
recognise and distinguish at least three foull human races con¬ 
nected with two essentially different types. The two types arc 
the dolichocephalic and the brachycepnolic—the long-headi and 
the short or round heads Between tnese are the mesatocephalic 
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By dividing the one diameter of the bend by the other we obtain 
what ii known ai the cephalic index The dolichocephalic are 
those whose cephalic index is less than { or 77 7 to 100 ; the 
brachycephalic are those whose index is greater than the friction 
| or So to 100 , the index of the mesatacephalic is between the 
iwo But the variations of the cephalic index are so extended 
that it appears useful to distinguish two degrees in the dolicho¬ 
cephalic type; the dolichocephalic properly so called are those 
whose index descends below 75 to too, the index of the sub- 
dolichocephalic being above that limit. So among the brachy- 
cephahc, we distinguish these properly so called from the sub- 
brachycephalic, according as the index is above or below the 
fraction { or 83*3 to IOO In consequence of many mixtures of 
races which have been produced before or during the histone 
period, these diverse cranial forms exist to-day with a varying 
degree of frequency among alt the populations of Europe. We 
may conclude with certainty that the peoples of Europe are the 
issue of several races characterised by very different cranial forms 
After referring to the simple theory of Retzius, M. Broca said 
that the diversity ol the races of Europe does not date from the 
almost recent era of the Asiatic invasions ; it does not date from 
that long period of polished stone which preceded the introduc¬ 
tion of metals, and which succeeded the age of the reindeer ; it 
goes back to quaternary times. More, the dolichocephalic type, 
far from being the latest comer among us, is the most ancient of 
all; the migrations and the mixture of races, far from develop¬ 
ing it, have only attenuated it , and these brachycephalics, who 
were formerly considered an autochthonous race, conquered and 
dispossessed by stronger and more civilised races, have been, on 
the contrary, foreign invaders, whose slow and progressive immi¬ 
gration modified in a manner as profound as durable the 
ethnology of Western Europe They only appeared in the later 
times of the quaternary epoch Before them two other races of 
dolichocephalic type had successively occupied the ground. M. 
Broca then proceeded to describe the chief distinctive charac¬ 
teristics of these three races, discovered by science after so many 
ages of oblivion. Names have been given to these three races 
after the places where their remains have been found, viz , 
Canstadt, Cromagnon, and Furfooz 

The race of Canstadt 19 the oldest Its remains were ex¬ 
humed 10 long ago as 1700 by Duke Eberhard, of Wurtemberg, 
at Canstadt, near Stuttgard These remains were found m the 
Wurtemberg collections only in 1835 by FreJ Joegcr, who 
recognised their importance Hut tile Canstadt cranium has not 
been universally accepted as genuine. Six or seven other 
incomplete crania, some fragments of jaws and long bones, are 
all that have hitherto been found cf the Canstadt race. To 
these belong the Neanderthal skull and the lower jaw, found 
by M. Dupont in 1865 in the Naulette Cavern, in the valley of 
the Lease, Belgium. The jaw has some very peculiar charac¬ 
teristics, and the Neanderthal skull recalls the form of that of the 
anthropoid apea. The Canstadt race seems to have been robust, 
of short stature, probably not exceeding from 1 68 m to 1 70 m. 
The crania, though incomplete, show that Lhe Canstadt race 
was 11 dollchoplatycephallc I ,, i e , long-headed, but with the top 
of the head much flattened The marked dolichocephaly of the 
Canstadt race is 10 be found now only among the Australian 
and the Esquimaux. The platycephaly was due greatly to the 
obliquity of Lhe forehead, which rapidly retreated. Although 
the occipital region was also prominent, yet the cranial capacuy 
was small, and appears to have been smaller than that of the 
Hottentots and Australians. Other characteristics of inferiority 
were the prominence of the incisors, the great size of the jaws, 
the total absence of chm, and the total absence of rhe alveolar 
arch. If the skull found in the Forbes Quarry at Gibraltar be 
of the Canstadt type, as M Broca is inclined to think, it shows 
still more marked characteristics of inferiority. The Canstadt 
race, he concludes, was certainly very savage, more savage than 
any existing race; its instruments were of the rudest kind, and it 
had to cony on a painful struggle for existence with lhe powerful 
mammals that then disputed the ground with them Nevertheless 
its geographical extension was very greet; It is found at Brux, in 
Bohemia; at Canstadt, in Wilrtcmberg; at Neanderthal, in 
the Rhine provinces; Naoletie, in Belgium ; Eguisheim, in 
Alsace, at Paris, Arcy-sur-Cure, in Vonne, Mount Denise, in 
Haute-Loire, Olmo near Arezzo, Tuscany, and probably at 
Gibraltar. In Central and Western Europe then it maintained 
its place from the beginning to the middle of tfce quaternary 
ep&cb, when appeared another stronger and more perfect race 
which took the place of the former only probably after having 
nearly exterminated it. 


This second fossil race was that of Cromagnon. It takes Its 
name from a cave discovered in 1868, near the village of Eyzias, 
in the valley of the Vizi re, Dordogne. This race, now repre¬ 
sented by a score of crania, some almost complete skeletons, and 
a large number of bones, is comparatively w ell known. Though 
dolichocephalic like the Canstadt race, it otherwise differs com¬ 
pletely from it, Its mean height was 1 78 m., and one skeleton 
measures 1 85. Its crania was equal if not superior to that of 
modem Parisians, forehead straight and high ; vertical diameter 
well developed, and the cranial arch elevated ; chin pronounced, 
and lower incisors vertical. The type as a whole approaches 
the Caucasnn, though the upper incisors project somewhat, and 
the cheek-bones are nigh Tne Cromagnon race Is bIbo charac¬ 
terised by its peculiar bones, its elastic-like femur, its platycnemic 
tibia, its channelled fibula, its arched cubiLus , these characteristics, 
found now only in scattered Individuals and much subdued, are 
normal lo the Cromagnon race, and distinguish it from all 
modem races With regard to the great capacity of the Cro¬ 
magnon skull it should be remembered that among them the 
weak 111 intellect as in body would not survive as they do with 
us , still it shows a highly intellectual race, as is evidenced 
besides by the highly finished remains of their work which have 
been found. This race did not extend so far east as that of 
CansLadt. It has been found in Italy and probably in Britain; 
but it occupied especially France and Belgium. Its chronology 
coincides almost with the second half of the quaternary epoch, 
thi age of the reindeer being that of its greatest prosperity. Its 
decline came with the departure of that animal Still tne race 
survived in some parts, and mixed with new races, and they 
have left behind them a lasting anthropological characteristic , 
even now their peculiarities occasionally appear in obedience to 
the law of atavism 

The Cromagnon race takes m down to the neolithic period ; 
the Furfooz race leads us back to the reindeer. The latter race 
was discovered in 1866 and 1867, by M. Dupont, in several 
caverns on the right bank of the Lcsse, near the village of Furfooz, 
Belgium Crania, bones, and cave-dwellings have furnished 
milerials for its study. The height of the Furfooz race was only 
1 53m. to 1 62m , and descends even to the level of the Lapps. 
The bones are exactly similar to our own. Its only peculiarity 
was lhe elbow perforation of the humerus, which, however, can- 
mt be regarded as any mark of inferiority With this race 
appears for the first time a rounded cranial type, which is not 
yec true brachyccplmly, but which announces the arrival of the 
bracbycephahcs. The cranium as a whole is small, especially in 
it'* anterior parts ; the forehead is narrow, low, and retreating, 
lhe vault little elevated, thus placing the race below that of 
Cromagnon, and nearer that of Canstadt, The face is smaller 
than the Cromagnon one, cheek-bones le^s prominent, the orbits 
nirrower and higher, the nasal opening less extended compared 
to its breadth, the lower jaws smaller and thinner The Furfooz 
race arrived in Belgium only at the end of the reindeer age. 
1 hey lived in caverns and by the chase, but were inferior to Hie 
Cromagnons, their art and their weapons and implements being 
of a much ruder type. But they manufactured pottery, which 
is not found among the remains of the Cromagnon race, 
and which would indicate a date a little before the epoch of 
pjlished stone. This race was mesatocephalic or subdolicho- 
cephalic, and while they lived in Belgium, the true brachy- 
cephalics, wiLh indices of eighty-three, eighty-five, and beyond, 
entered France by the eastern frontier Their remains have 
been found at Solutre, in the Mdconnais. The discovery made 
in the loess at Nagy-Safi, neir Gran, in Hungary, proves that 
Lhe true brachycephalic? lived on the Danube at the height of 
the quaternary epoch Their immigration, however, belongs to 
subsequent geological periods belonging to the present geological 
epoch, and therefore not entering into M, Broca’s subject; they 
may possibly have been modifications of the Furfooz race, by 
crossing and otherwise. 

It is the problem of anthropologists to unravel these different 
elements as they appear in modem European races; and alto¬ 
gether we have no reason to be ashamed of our remote ancestors. 

The Mayor of Havre followed M. Broca with a few warm 
words of welcome, when M. Deheram, the general secretary, 
gave a sketch of fhe work of the Association in 1876, M. G. 
Masson, the treasurer, made a statement as to the fundi of the 
Association For the past year its income has been 48,764 francs, 
and its expenditure 44,181 francs, of which 6,361 francs were 
givtn aa grants for research. The capital or the Association at 
the end of 1876 was 210,307 francs. 

The bad weather, 01 Sx correspondent writes, has told upon the 
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success of Che various excursions organised. The uncertainty of 
public affairs, moreover, has caused the French papers to give 
the most meagre reports of the proceedings ; indeed only the 
titles of a number of cOmmunicadom are given without any 
attempt at a report. 

On Friday M. Frcmy was elected president for 1878 by a fall 
house, and almost unanimously. The place of the next meeting 
will be Paris in all probability. Consequently an opportunity 
will be afforded to Influential members or the French Institute 
to give a new impulse to the organisation 0/ the French Associa¬ 
tion, and to remodel it more hilly according to the pattern of its 
English sister. 

A number of members of the British Association arrived at 
Havre at the beginning of the session, Including Dr. Huggins, 
Prof. Sylvester, Messrs. Glaisher, sen. and jun It has been 
regretted that no formal delegation from France was sent to 
Plymouth, as contemplated, and that no direct request, was sent 
to Mr. Bell to bring over his wonderful telephone. 

A committee was appointed at Clermont-Ferrand to report on 
the position of French meteorology. A report was drawn up 
pointing out the necessity of memorialising the French Govern¬ 
ment to establish a special meteorological institute. The report 
was not adopted by the Meteorological Section, and a new 
report will be drawn up, and was to be proposed on Monday. 
But the discussion will offer lutle interest, owing to the absence 
of the leading French meteorologists. 

The mathematical and astronomical section has been well 
attended under the presidency of Professors Catalon (Luige Uni¬ 
versity) and Sylvester, the former being acting president and the 
second honorary. 

The Geological Society of Normandy has organised an exhi¬ 
bition of Local geology in the old Palais de Justice, which may 
be considered as a model of care, order, and completeness. A 
humber of large oil pictures have been executed to show the 
different stages of the evolution of life before tha appearance of 
man on earth, from the age of coal-measures. 

M Gabnel de Mortillet, general secretary to the section of 
nnthropology of ihe International Exhibition, has delivered a 
lecture on the organisation of that section. The Trocadero 
Palace will be devoted entirely to "llistoire de l'Homme." 
One or the aisles will be devoted to the ethnography of living 
savage nations, and will be considered as affording a fjir repre¬ 
sentation of primordial ages. The other aisle will be entirely 
devoted to the history of the arts, which are supposed to represent 
civilisation in its highest state of development. The central part 
of the building is devoted to anthropological science, vis., 
European anthropology, prehistoric anthropology, demography, 
comparative linguistic, dec. Exhibitors of all nations will be 
admitted, and aU the expenses of the exhibition will be supported 
by the French admmistraUon. The space allotted to foreigners 
for this exceptional exhibition will not be reckoned as part of the 
total space granted to their own nation in the Champ de Mars. 
M. Gabriel de Mortillet, Chateau de Saint Germain, Selne-et- 
Oise, will.answer any letters addressed to him, and give practical 
directions to intending exhibitors. 

The scheme, or which we gave details some time since, has 
been conceived by M. Krantz himself, who was desirous to see 
the science of man utilised os an introduction to the exhibition of 
the works of man 


ENGLISH NAMES OF WILD FLOWERS AND 
PLANTS 1 

FIGIIT years ago I was piloting a famous botanist from the 
east of England among the fields and lanes round Taunton, 
when he asked me the name of a plant which he did not at the 
moment recognise. I answered tnat it was the gipsy-wort, and 
received a prompt rebuke. " This Is the third time, 11 he said, 
“that I have inquired*the name of a flower, and you have 
answered me In English. The Latin names are universal, the 
English at best are local. It is to be wished that all English 
names of plants could be forgotten, and their scientific names 
become popularised instead." Unquestionably a foolish utter¬ 
ance, it was of mat service to myself, for it set me to consider 
the real value of these names which my pedantic guest despised, 
and from that time to this I have never encountered the popular 
name of any English wild flower* without questioning It ^ closely 
as to its etymological history and meaning, and noting the 

1 Lecture by Rev. W. Tuckwell before the Somerset*hire Arvlueolrfgical 
and Natural History Society 


passages In our literature where it occurs. It would he a great 

E leasure to me to believe that the knowledge gained by these 
lquiriesj put together to the best of my power, could Interest 
you to-night as much os it has interested myself. 

It U no new thing to infer from the terms in use at the beginning 
of a nation's history the arts and customs of the nation usjng them. 
Thus the fact that in ali or nearly all the Aryan languages the 
words for the Supreme Being, for tne king, for brother and sister, 
for ploughing, grinding, building, closely resemble one another, 
is admitted to show that our common forefathers in times when 
they were still one people, and had not yet scattered into Indio^ 
Persia, Europe, h&a the beginnings of religion and government, 
possessed the family life, knew Lhc simple arts which are 
most needed for the comfort of home life. Let ua see what light 
will be thrown upon the habits of our Teutonic forefathers if we 
apply their method of investigation to the popular names of 
plants 

The following words are common to all the Teutonic lan¬ 
guages ; must have been known, that is, to the race Grom 
which we ourselves, with the Germans, Danes, Swedes, and 
Norwegians, are descended, on their first settlement in Europe, 
and before they broke up Into sub-divided nations. The first 
I will lake is birch, the rind of which must, we find, have 
been used for boat-building and for roofing houses, for boat¬ 
building, since the word bark, from the same root as birch, 
stands lor ship in English, Dutch, Icelandic, Danish , for roofing 
houses, since the Old English beorgan and the German btrgen, 
pIso fiom the same root, mean to cover, protect, or shelter. 
From this simple word, then, we gather that our ancestors pos¬ 
sessed the ans of building boats and of roofing or thatching 
houses. Houses could not be built wiLhout timber, and we 
find the word /; ce in almost every Aryan language standing for 
three things—for a tree, for timber, and for an oak, extending the 
use of oak wood for budding purposes back to the first formation 
in Asia of our mother language, and presenting us with the 
additional facts that our European ancestors bmlt or oak timber 
the houses which they roofed with birch. In hazel a freah fact 
lies buried. It is in all Germanic dialects the lost rumen tal form 
of has, command or behest, a hazel stick having been used, 04 
Jacob Grimm Informs us, in the earliest times as a sceptre at 
baton to keep order among slaves and cattle. Without dwtinlP 
on the fact that the old word /urfsiatt, to foretell, indicates the 
use of the hazel rod for purposes of divination, we have the addi¬ 
tional probability revealed lu a single word that our remote 
ancestors possessed slaves and cattle. In hawthorn , common to 
Swedish, German, and English, we have testimony to the use of 
a haw, hag, hedge, or fence, "honouring the holy bounds of 
property,” and consequently to the division and appropriation 
of land, in the earliest Teutonic time. My next word makes 
some demand upon your etymological credulity. Without tracing 
particulars, I will ask you to beueye that the Sanskrit Kshi, to 
dwell, passes through various forms in one direction to the 
English home , in another to the word keftth , now meaning the 
plant which grows wild on open land, standing originally far the 
land itself. "My foot,” says Rob Roy, "Is oq my hative 
heath , ” and the same idea was enshrined in the same Word to 
the first Teuton settlers. In the forest he fought his enemies, 
hunted his prey, hewed limber for his fences, and peeled bark 
for hu roofs ; his home was in the open land, or heath, from 
which, again, when ages had passed away and Christianity pos¬ 
sessed the towns, he still worshipped his father's gods upon his 
father's heath, and gained, as Trench thinks, his ancient name 
of heathen. A sixth word lifts him higher than all the rest. 
The word beech, in Gothic, Old-High-German, modern German, 
None, Danish, Dutch, English, is identical with boak^ the 
Runic tablets of our ancestors having been carved upon 
this wood. In sloe, the Wild plum, we have Ihe root of 
slay, its tough wood having been used for bludgeons j 
dogwood is dagger- wood, from dag, to strike; from ojA whose 
wood was therefore u|ed for spear-snafts, came the Old English 
asc, a spear, sedge is aUscd to sacg, a sharp small iron sword* 
And let us observe that while all these plants, bearing purely 1 
Teutonic names, extend far into Northern Asia, trees which stop 
short at a more southern limit — the elm, chestnut, h<dlv, syca¬ 
more, plum, pear, peach, cherry—oil have Latin name^showing 
that the Teuton squatters came from a colder country 
in which they are supposed to have settled near pte Roman 
Provincials on the Lower Rhine- T^e knowledge that 
barley, oats, com, rye, are all TeutohlQ words, completes the 
historical picture girim by the first list of names. They show 
us a rate of men coming from a horthem to a southern rejgion, 
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dwelling in timber houses, roofed and thatched, launching boats 
upon the riven, possessing cattle and slaves, recognising the 
rights of property and the sacredness of home, fighting with 
cudgels, swords, and spears, familiar with cereal agriculture, in 
Home way not ignorant of letters. All these facts, just hinted at 
here, but challenging minute investigation, we owe to a dozen 
common names of English plants, whose Latin equivalents teach 
and commemorate nothing of any national interest to ourselves. 

These names, and a few more, are as old as the English lan¬ 
guage ; but from the Conquest to the sixteenth century ootanical 
inquiry ceased in England, and the rest of our popular names 
are little more than three hundred years old Most of these 
come to us from the Greek and Latin, but some of them 
are so corrupted os not to be easily recognisable. Any scholar 
will detect In acacia the Greek word for guiltlessness ; in 
the amaranth, with which Milton's worshipping archangels 
wreathed their brows, the Greek for unfading \ in the periwinkle 
the pervinca used to bind about the head ; in lettuce ; the 
meaning of milky , in geranium , the descriptive name crands bill. 

In the plane he will see the Platanus of the poets „ in the rose, 
the Rhodon of Homer and the Rosa of Virgil, in the sycamore, 
the wild lig of the Bible, transferred in mediaeval miracle plays 
to the tree which now bears the name , in the vine , the oinon and 
vinum, whose Sanskrit root is still present in our words twine and 
twist. He will understand that the basil which poor simple 
Isabel planted in the pot which held her murdered lover's head was 
the regal plant, used perhaps of old in some royal bath or un¬ 
guent ; that the angelica, which now flavours our soups, and was 
once a specific against the plague, was given to mankind by angels ; 
that the belladonna was applied as a cosmetic to make ladies beauti¬ 
ful for ever , that the cyclamen, which still grows wild in Devon¬ 
shire, owes its name to its prominent circular tuber. He will not 
so readily discover that the tansy of our cottage gardens la the 
Greek athanasia. Immortality, administered to Ganymede that 
he might become fit for his life in heaven, that the common 
milfoil yariow is the hiera, or holy herb, pledged to heal all 
herbs with its fragrant leaves , that nasturtium means nose- 
twister, from its pungent smell , that our Quantock whortle-berry 
is a corruption of myrtillus , myrtle-berry , that eglantine is acu- 
lenta „ the prickly rose, or sweet-briar , that the herb Bennett or 
avens, is tne beneduta, blessed herb, kept in houses to prevent 
the entrance of the devil; that the hip of the dog-rose is a form 
of Lhe Greek and Latin words which people afflicted with sore 
throats know as jujubes ; that liquorice is an Anglicism of the 
Greek Glycymza , sweet-root 3 that the larch is frqm the Latin 
lar, a house, in consequence of its use in building ; that laven¬ 
der , from the Latin lavare, to wash, was in the twelfth century 
Scotch and northern English for washerwoman, because then ai 
now its sweet spikes were laid amongst fresh linen ; that the set- 
vict-tree is the Latin cerevtsium, beer, its leaves having been used 
tn flavour ale before the virtues of the hop were known , that the 
little sqainancy-wort was the ancient remedy for the disease 
Kynanche or dogchoker, which we know in its modem sound as 
quinsy, that the mushroom is the muscat ms or fly-bane, because 
a particular agaricus, pulverised and mixed with milk, was used in 
Southern Europe aa we now use the poison called 11 Keating's 
Insect Powder.' Least of all will our scholar be quick to admit 
that the narcissus owes nothing to the love-sick youth over 
whom Ovid sung and Bacon moralised, but is connected with the 
Greek narkodes, sluggish, a derivative from narke, the torpedo, 
itself sprung from tne Sanskrit nark, hell; cited by Sophocles 
((Ed., Col., 632 ), as crowning the goddesses of Hades , gathered 
by Proacrpine before her wedding tour into the same dark 
region, because its heavy odour (for by it the ancients meant the 
hyacinth) blunts the nerves and makes men sleepy and torpid. I 
can find comparatively few names which we have borrowed from 
the French. Dandelion is, of course, the lion's tooth; why, 
botanists are not agreed. Mignonette is applied by us to a very 
different plant from that which bean the name in France. 
Woodruffs, known to travellers In Germany [as flavouring the 
pleasant drink called Maitrank , takes its last syllable from roue, 
a wheel, its verticil late leaves being set like a wheel or rowell on 
the stone. Pansy Is pensie, thought, from its significance in the 
language of flowers: "There's pansy,” says Ophelia, "that's 
for thoughts " GUlifltnuer is giroflle, from caryophyl/um, a dove, 
a name originally given to the carnation, but now trsnsferred to 
the wall-flower. Tutsan is ttmte-saine, the oil in its leaves 
having made it a remedy for wounds. Most curious of all is 
Apricot, from abrieot , which at one time I contentedly referred I 
to the Latin aprieus, sunny, ripening as it does on budut walls. 

It Is, in fact, traceable to the Latin pracoqua, early, the fruit I 


being supposed by the Romans to be an early peach, frte 
Arabs took the Latin name and twisted it into al bur quo , the 
Spaniards altered its Moorish name into albaruoque ; the Italians 
reproduced it as albicotco , the French as abrieot, and we get it 
next in England, curiously enough, as apricock, so spelt in Shak- 
speare's time, and finally as apricot. 

Many curious bits of myth and history reveal themselves as we 
excavate down to these old meanings. The peony, or healing- 
plant, commemorates the Homeric god Paeon, the first physician 
of the gods, who tended the bellowing Ares when smarting from 
the ipear of Diomed. The centaury is the plant with which the 
centaur Chiron salved the wound Inflicted by the poisoned arrow 
of Hercules. The ambrose , or wormwood, Is Lhe immortal food 
which Venus gave to ./Eneas, andjupiter to Psyche; the Sanskrit 
amrtla which Kehama and Kailyal quaff in Southey's splendid 
poem The anemone, or wind-flower, sprang from the tears 
wept by Venus over the body of Adonis, as the rose sprang from 
his blood— 

alpa pobbv tiktci, to. fit daicpva rhv doepdirav. 

The daphne, syringa, and andromeda tell their own tales: the last, 
which you may find in the peat-bogs round Shapwick station, is 
due to the delicate fancy of Llnnceus, who first discovered and 
named it, blooming lonely on a barren, rocky isle, like the 
daughter of Cepheus, chained to her sea-washed cliff. The Juno 
rose, or tall white lily, was blanched by milk which fell from the 
bosom of Juno, the tale being transferred in Roman Catholic 
mythology to the Virgin Maiy and Lhe milk-thistle. The yellow 
carhne thistle is named after Carl the Great (in Mr, Freeman's 
county I must not call him Charlemagne), who, praying earnestly 
for the removal of a pestilence which nad broken out in his army, 
saw m vision an angel pointing out this plant as a heaven-sent 
cure The herb Robert healed a disease endured by Robert, 
Duke of Normandy, still known in Germany as Rupt echf s-plage. 
The filbert, though this is disputed, commemorates the horticul¬ 
tural skill of one king Philibert. The treacle mustard, a showy 
crucifer resembling wallflower, was an ingredient in the famous 
Venice treacle, compounded, as you will remember, by Wayland 
Smith to treat the poison sickness of the Duke of Sussex. The 
word treacle is corrupted from the Greek theriacum , connected 
with wild beasts, whose blood formed part of the antidote It 
was at first made up by the physician to Mithudates, King of 
Tortus ; and is still in many parts of England known as mithri- 
date mustard The flower-de-luce, or fleur-de-lys, is the flower 
of King Louis, having been assumed as a royal device by Louis 
VII, of France, though legend figures it on a shield brought 
down from heaven to Clovis, when fighting ngainst the Sartcens. 
It Is probably a white iris. 

Not a few strange superstitions and beliefs are embalmed 
in well-known names. The celandine, from chehdon, the swal¬ 
low, exudes a yellow juice, which, applied by the old birds 
to the eyes of young swallows, who are born blind, or have 
lost their si^h^, at once restores it The hawk-weed has the 
same virtue in the case of hawkB The fumitory, fume ter re, 
was produced without seed by smoke or vapour rising from the 
ground. The devil's-bit is a common scabious, with a premorse 
or shortened root, which was used so successfully for all manner 
of diseases, that the devil spitefully bit it off, and for ever 
checked Us growth. The eyebnght, or euphrasy, was given to 
cure ophthalmia. 

“ Michael from Adam’x eyes the film removed, 

. , Then purged with euphrasy and rue 

The visual nerve, for he had much to see *’ 

The Judas-tree, with its thorns and pink blossoms, was the tree 
on which Judas hanged himself. The mandrake gathered round 
itself a host of wild credulitiei. It was the atropa mandrarara, 
a plant nearly allied to the deadly nightshade, but with a large 
forked tuber resembling the human form Hence it was held to 
remove sterility, a belief shared by Rachel in the Book of 
Genesis, and was sold for high prices In the middle ages with 
this Idea. In fact, the demand being greater than the supply, 
the dealer used to cut the large roots of the white bryony Into 
the figure of a man, and insert grains of wheat or millet in the 
head and face, which soon sprouted and grew, producing the 
semblance of hair and beard. These monstrosities fetched In 
Italy as much as thirty gold ducats, and were sold largely, as Sir 
T, Brown tells us, in our own country It was thought that the 
plant would only grow beneath a murderer’s gibbet, being nursed 
by the fat which fell from his decaying body : hence It formed 
an ingredient in the love-philtres and other hell-broths of witches; 
and, as it was believed that the root, when torn from the earth. 
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omitted a ihrick which brought death to those who heard It, all 
manner of terrible devices were invented to obtain it. The readers 
of Tbalaba will remember the fine scene in which the witch 
Khawla procures the plant to form part of the waxen figure of the 
Destroyer. I have seen the plant growing in the Cambridge 
Botanical Gardens ; It Is not uncommon in Crete and Southern 
Italy : it! fruit la narcotic, and its name is probably derived from 
mandra, an inclosed, over-grown place, such as forms its usual 
home. 

The medical beliefs revealed by many names are not less 
curious than their legendary associations. It was the opinion of 
the old herbalists or simpler* that God had not only provided 
special plants as a cure for every disease, but had made their 
curative power evident by stamping them with some resemblance 
to the malady they were meant to heal; and this faith, known 
to students of our older botany as the 11 Doctrine of Signatures/' 
lurks or reveals itself in many an English name. The lungwort, 
spotted with tubercular scars, was a heal for consumption , the 
hver wort, liver-shaped in Its green fructification, was a specific 
for bilious maladies , the scaly pappus of the scab,ous for cuta¬ 
neous eruptions ; the throat-ldte corolla of the (hrvat-wort, or 
Canterbury bell, caused it to be administered for bronchitis ; 
the saxifrage, cleaving the hard stones with its penetrating fibres, 
was efficient against calculus; the scorpion-grass , now known 
as the forget-me-not, whose flower-spike dimly resembles a 
scorpion's tail, was an antidote to the sting of that or or other 
venomous creatures , the moon daily averted lunacy ; the birth- 
wort, kidney-vetch , nipple-wort , spleen-wort, were all appropriated, 
as their names suggest, according to resemblances, real or 
fancied. The pretty toad-flax of our walls and hedges owes its 
name to a strange mistake Believed to be the cure for a com¬ 
plaint called buboes, it received the Latin name bubo mum. A 
confuBion between bubo and bnfo , which is Latin for a toad , 
gave birth to its present name , and stones were not long 
wanting that uck or wounded toads had been seen to eat of it 
and to recover health. 

Similar distortions occur in non-medical names ; and it is 
most curious to notice how soon a story springs up or a 
belief asserts itself in confirmation of the mistaken identity. 
The common fumitory, which wc Have already noticed, re¬ 
ceived its name of fume-terre, earth smoke, from its causing the 
eyes to smart and water when applied to them, as smoke does. 
The meaning was lost as lime went on, and was supplied by the 
belief that it was produced without seed by smoke or vapour 
rising from the earth. Buttercup was said to give colour and 
flavour to butter, as being eaten by cows, when m blossom, the 
facts being that it is a corruption of bouton-cop , button-bead, 
and that cows eat the grasB all round it, but always, if possible, 
avoid iL Meadow-sweet Is a corruption of mead-wort, hoi:cy-wine 
plant, a beverage being still extracted from it by cottagers. 
Bulimsh is pool-rush, as growing in pools, not in mud ; snap¬ 
dragon is snout-dragon, from its shape ; mangold is marsh-gold, 
sweet-william u ceillet, a little eye ; pink is the low German 
pinksten , Pentecost, from Its flowering at YVJuts untide, the name 
being transferred first to the colour of the flower, then to a 
method of working flowers on muslin, called pinking ; and so to 
the sword-stab in a duel, piercing nr pinking an adversary as the 
needle pierced the cambric. Nightshade is night-tcada , soother, 
or anodyne j samphire is St. Pierre, from its love of rockB , 
saniele is St, Nicholas, the restorer of the three murdered 
children, from Us healing powers , poplar comes from the Indian 
tepul, whose leaves when varnished and painted cloBely resemble 
those of the large Spanish poplar; primrose was anciently the daisy, 
and is called by Chaucer pnmerole, from the old French prime ■ 
verolc, the first spring flower, pnmerole was changed to pnm- 
roiles, that to primrose, the first rose of spring ; and it was not till 
the sixteenth century that it attached itself to the familiar flower 
which now bears its name. Cowslip is more strange stiiL It 
was originally host-flap, and belonged to the mullein, whose 
great flannelly leaf might well be likened Lo the flap or skirt of a 
woollen under-garment/ v Later on it was transferred to the wild 
primula of oar meadows, and the mistake was stereotyped by 
die unlucky botanist, who in Ignorance or its origin gave the 
namQ of oxltp to ltf pretty congener, the Primula elaUor, 
The Jerusalem artichoke is a sun-flower, not an artichoke; 
but the tuber* resemble the artichoke in flavour Prom Us 
Italian name prasole, turn to the sun, came Jerusalem 4 and by 
a further quibble the soup nude of it is called Palestine soup. 
Th* forget-me-not was originally the germander sf&dwcU, whose 
blossqms, falling off and flylng'away as soon as it is plucked, gave 
emblematic force to the name. It vu known in the days of 


chivalry as the "flower of souvenance," and was embroidered 
into the collars of the knights, a fact still recalled by ita German 
name Ehrenprets, prize of honour. About aoo years ago we 
find the name given to the ground-pine, Ajuga ehamapitys, whose 
nauseous taste once realised can never be foigotten. Finally it 
was seized upon by the river-side Myosotis, ana forthwith sprang 
up a charming legend, created obviously to smt its latest Identi¬ 
fication, how that while two lovers loitered by a lake, the maiden 
saw aud longed for the bright blue flowers, the knight plunged 
in to cet them, but, unable to regain the shore, had yet agility 
enough to fling them into his lady's lap, and then with a last 
devoted look and the words “ forget me not," sank below the 
waves for ever. 

Many names of plants contain the geography of their origin. 
The Canterbury bell is obvious, so is tne Guelder rose . The 
Alexamtrrs, a rare plant round Taunton, but growing iu 
great quantities at Blue Anchor, comes from Alexandria ; the 
candy-tuft l , from Candia , the elecampane, from Campania , the 
medick, from Media , the carraway , from Cana ; the walnut or 
Welsh nut from the north of Italy, called Walsh by the Ger¬ 
mans, Peach is Persicus ; sha/ot, A scalonuus ; spinach. His - 
patucus ; the damson , nghtly spelt as Damascene, tells its own 
tale, which is less clear in the case of the Dame's or Damascene 
violet, a corruption exLended and perpetuated, as often happens, 
by its Latin equivalent, maironalts. 

All first attempts at classification, etymological or other, 
leave a large margin of miscellaneous items refusing to be 
ticketed or systematised ; and there remain a few names falling 
under none of the categories which I have cited, yet too In¬ 
teresting to be omitted. Such is apple, retaining its form in 
the Teutonic, Celtic, Sclavonic, ana LetLish languages, and 
springing apparentJy from the Sanscrit tip, water, which reap¬ 
pears inverted in Lhe Latin pa of Padus, po of Poto and Pomum, 
meaning therefore the water fruit or juice fruit. Such again is 
daffodil, the daffadowndilly of Spenser and other poets. It is a 
combination of sapkaroun, or saffron lily, with a phodelus, the 
old English afjoditly With the taste for alliteration ofLen shown 
m popular names the sapharoun lily blending with the affodilly 
became by a mutual compromise daffadowndilly, whence daffo¬ 
dilly and daffodil. Foxglove'^ the fox' s giro), or Liminnabulum, 
a ring of bells hung on an arched support. Bedstraw was a 
plant much used for couches before maltqpsses were invented, 
and a species which when dry yields a pleasant scent is still 
called lady's bedstraw. Carnation is coronation, Its flower* being 
used as crowns or chaplets, just as campion is champion , gathered 
to crown the champions in a tournament. Crest is possibly from 
i?0ss, its petals being cruciate, possibly from crescere, to grow, 
in token of its rapid increase. It was used m Chaucer's time 
under Lhe form of ktrs to express any insignificant quantity 

11 Of paramours ae raught he not a kers t ’* 

from which comes, perhaps, our vulgar phra&e, "I do not care 
a curse," though a yet ruder parallelism has since been manufac¬ 
tured to confuse its spelling and its etymology. Nettle is from 
ne, 10 spin, indicating that its coarse fibres were used for thread 
in early times, an idea borne out by Hans Andersen's beautiful 
tale of the wild swans, 111 which you remember that the princess 
was permitted to redeem her brothers from their transformation by 
weaving them shirLs of nettles. Shamrock is from an Erse word 
signifying Lhe little trefoil. The story of Us theological use by St. 
Patrick is of modem date, and it has been taken by various 
writers to represent the water cress, the wood sorrel, the 
Dutch clever, and the black medick Iiishmen are divided in the 
present day between the two last, which are sold on St. Patrick 1 ! 
day both in London and Dublin. The snowdrop 19 so-called 
from its resemblance to the large eardrops worn by ladiep in the 
BixteenLh ccnUBy, and represented often by painter* of that 
period The tobacco was the Indian name for the pipe in 
which the weed was smoked, not of the weed itself; and 
potato belonged at first to a tropical convolvulus, and was 
transferred by mistake to the well-known esculent The goose* 
berry was the cross-berry , from its triple spine, which frequently 
takes the form of a cross. The halhkotk is the cauli-hock, hock 
bein^ an old name for Lhe mallow, to whose order it belongs, and 
cauh, meaning cabbage, either from its lofty cabbage-like stalk, 
or, aa in cabbage-rose, with reference to its rich doable bloom* 
The laburnum closes its petal! at nlght-f&U like a tiled labourer, 
and the osier is named from the oozy beds which suits its growth, 

I bring my list to an end, not because it is exhausted, but for 
fear my bearer* should become 10. . I have picked only the most 
suggestive and curious of bur many floral name*, leaving an 
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abundant gathering to many gleaners. One branch of the sub¬ 
ject I have barely touched, the superstitious practices attaching 
to many of our wild plants, though not surviving in their names, 
I have left alone the interesting question of Bible plants, of the 
hyssop, the jumper, the mustard-seed, the lilies of the held, the 
burning bush, the shittah, the almug, the gopher, the curiously 
mistranslated cab of dove’s dung, with the light thrown upon 
their identity by the names given to them in the commentaries 
in our older translations. Nor can I do more than hint at the 
nch store of literary alius on to our wild flowers which abounds 
in all English poets, and the beautiful thoughts suggested to 
many of them by some particular plant. I should have liked to 
read you Chaucer’s lines upon the daisy, Herrick’s on the daffo¬ 
dil, Burns’s on the dog-rose, Shelley’s on the sensitive plant, 
Southey’s an the holly, Wordsworth's on the lesser celandine, 
Longfellow’s on the compaa-plant I should like to open 
volume after volume of Elizabethan and of later days, to 
enumerate and discuss the flowers with which Ben Jonson 
bids us “Strew, strew the smiling ground," the “pretty 
paunce and chevisaunce," of Spenser; ihe “quaint enamelled 
eyes ” that decked the laureate hearse of Lycidas , ” the silver 
globes of guelder rose" which won the heart of Cowper; the 
“hawthorn bush beneath the shade" of Goldsmith's lovers, 
the "slight hairbell" which raised its head, uncrushtd by the 
airy tread of Ellen Douglas I should like to remind you of 
the lessons in natural theology which Faley drew from the 
“little spiral body" of the dodder seed, of the star shaped 
shadow of the daisy which Archer Butler showed to Words¬ 
worth, or how Linnreus, when he first saw the wild broom in 
flower, 

" Knelt before it on iho sod, 

Far iu benuty thanking Clod " 

Above all I should love to turn with you the page of Shake¬ 
speare ; to read of the grey discrowned head of Lear wreathed 
with “ rank fumiters and furrow weeds , ” of Pcrdita at the 
shearing feast disparaging the streaked gilliflowers as Nature’s 
bastards , of poor distraught Ophelia distributing her rosemary 
and herb of grace, of Fuck telling how love in idleness was 
purpled with love’s wound , of Titama gently entwining the 
" female ivy and sweet honeysuckle” round the sleek Bmoolh 
ass’s head of Bottom, of Helena and Hermla, “a double 
cherry seeming parted, two lovely berries moulded on one stem ” 
For I should lay on you a spell mightier than 1 can forge myself, 
I should invoke allies before whom we all bow as the source of 
our intellectual happiness and growth , I should remind you 
how the most creative minds have drawn nutriment from these 
tenants of our hedgerows and hill-^ides, and how the knowledge 
of their lore helps us in its turn to interpret the sweet thoughts 
and apt illustrations of the poets they inspired and delighted . 
how, if the aspirations of my Cambridge botanist were fulfilled , 
if Lhe daisy could become the belhs, the strawberry the fra^ana t 
the honeysuckle the capr\fohum x the heather the calluna % the 

J iartirg genius of romance and myth and association and follc- 
ore would be sent sighing from the domain of botany ; and the 
richest and most attractive of the natural sciences would become 
the dullest and the most neutral. 

In conclusion, let me disclaim all merit of originality In the 
ideas which have been put before you to-night. I have but 
attempted to bring together, with the interest attaching to 
cumulative illustration, conjectures which have been started and 
discoveries which have been worked out by others. Scattered 
through the old-fashioned tomes of Coles, Lyte, Parkinson , 
through the pleasant pages of Loudon, Pratt, Johns ; above all 
in that moBt valuable work on popular botany which we owe to 
our Somersetshire naturalist, Dr. Prior, you will find all or 
nearly all that I have advanced. The flowers were plucked by 
other hands; mine has been only the pia dextera to sort and 
wreathe them. 


NOTES 

We greatly regret to record the death of Mr J. P. Gassiot, 
D C L , F.R.S., which took place on the 15th inst., the opening 
day of the Plymouth meeting of the British Association, at the 
■ge of upwards of eighty years. ' Sir Wm. Thomson referred 
to Mr. Gm&siot at the concluding meeting of the Physical 
Section in terms of the highest appreciation, His experiments 
with lhe vacuum tubes, an account ol which will be found in the 


Royal Society’s publications, extended over many years, and he 
varied them in very many ways^ In order to throw light on the 
theory of the stratified discharge. Mr. Justice Grove worked a 
great deal with Mr Gassiot, who continuously for many years 
experimented with a battery of high potential, beginning with a 
battery of 500 water, and ending wiih 3,5°° Ledancht cells. 
He spared no expense or trouble in hia own researches, and in 
making known to Englishmen the researches of continental 
physicists by the purchase of similar apparatus to that they had 
employed At his scientific gatherings one met the eminent 
men of all rations, and in the early days of the British Associa¬ 
tion they generally assembled after the meetings at Clapham 
Common. Before his death he distributed the greater part of 
1 his apparatus, much of it was given to the Cowper Street 
Middle Class School, and his vacuum Lubes (in very great 
numbers) to Mr. Spotliswoode. He was a generous patron of 
science, and a helper of scientific men He has mumficiently 
endowed the Kew Observatory and the Cowper Street Middle 
Class School, and was the founder of the Royal Society Scien¬ 
tific Relief bund. His untiring activity enabled him to take an 
active part in the administration of some of the largest public 
companies, and though in years he lived a very long life, by his 
activiiy he may be Baid to have lived twice as long. He was the 
intimate friend of Faraday, and most men of eminence in 
England and abroad ; those living will recall, when they hear of 
bis death, the many pleasant and profitable hours spent at 
Clapliam Common. 

We learn from a correspondent in Alexandria, under dale 
August 12, that the obelisk is now nearly quite inclosed in its 
'iron casing, and its launch may take place in another fortnight 
or so “ It is now receiving an outer skin of strong thick planks, 
to protect the caBing from injury when it is rolled down the 
inclined plane into the sea Two delicate engineering opera¬ 
tions have to be got over before it is ready for the launch The 
first is to let down the obelisk on to its bed in the cylinder, and, 
that accomplished, to complete the riveting of the lower plates, 
and then let the whole down on to the ground ; for at present 
the obelisk and cylinders are supported above the ground inde¬ 
pendent of one another There will be no ceremony at the 
launch os the state of the sea may prevent the operation at any 
fixed tune ; and a calm day will have to be selected The jHe 
will take place when it is ready for sea after being docked in the 
Great Harbour It has yet to have a rudder and bilge keels 
fitted, besides the c^ibin, wooden deck, mast, sail, &c. It will 
be painted bright-red and bear the name of “ Cleopatra.” It 
met at sea, it may be taken for a torpedo boat, and avoided 
accordingly. One side, the part which remained undermost, 
is in beautiful preservation, but other sides are more or less 
eroded ; [still, when erected and seen at a distance Lhe 
hieroglyphs will probably appear more sharply defined than 
when seen close and 111 a prostrate position.” 

Prof. E. S Morse, of Salem, Mass , is now busy with 
dredge and microscope in Japan, having fixed hia headquarters 
at Inoshima, seventeen miles south of Yokohama- Recently he 
ascended one of the highest of the Japanese mountains, about 
100 miles from the coast, and found opportunity ihere for 
dredging Lake Chiusenji, a body of water 4,000 feet above sea 
level. Its fauna was ascertained to be quite peculiar. Prof. Morse 
will return to the United States in time for his usual courses 
of lectures during the coming autumn and winter; but after¬ 
wards, in 1878, be expects to go back to Japan, having accepted 
an engagement in the Imperial University of Tokio, as professor 
of biology. He haa also projected a summer school of natural 
history, to be conducted on the coast near the university; his 
text-book for beginners m zoology is to be translated into the 
language of Japan, and animals native to that country are to be 
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substituted for the American ones referred to throughout the 
volume, 

Th* New York Trtbunt tells us of ft" practical application of 
the telephone. Mr, J. L, Heigh, the contractor for manufac¬ 
turing the wire for the Brooklyn Bridge, put up a telephone a 
short time ago, connecting his establishment with the Bridge 
Superintendent's office. Mr. Cheever, the agent for the tele¬ 
phone in the United States, has lately placed in New York 
several telephone instruments and Wires. One of lhe«e connects 
his office with the Champion Burglar Alarm Company's office 
at Thirteenth Street and Broadway, using one of their old tele¬ 
graph-wires, between three and four miles in length, as the 
medium of communication. Mr. Chrever has another wire 
running to Broad Street, in communication with an establish¬ 
ment engaged In the construction of telegraph lines Mr. 
Cheever is erecting a line for the Clyde Steamship Company 
from its office in Bowling Green to Pier No, z, North River, 
from which its steamships sail This is a circuitous line, about 
five miles in length. The piers of the Brooklyn Bridge are also 
being connected by telephones with the superintendent’s office, 
so that all the movements of the “travellers” in carrying the 
wires across from pier to pier can be communicated and directed 
without the use of signal dags as heretoJore, The current of 
sound in these telephones is carried by a single wire in either 
direction All that it is possible io do in ordinary conversation 
between two people sitting within two feet of each other m a 
room can be done at the distance of five or ten miles, or even a 
greater distance, by simply raising the voice and speaking a little 
slower than naturally. The telephone instruments themselves 
are very simple, consisting of two wooden tube*, one of which 
is placed at the mouth, the other at the ear The extension of 
these telephones all over the city in place of the electric 
telegraph is probblay only a question of time 

From the AViv Yot k Tnbune we learn that the first act of the 
new College Administration at AmhcrsL lias been the purchase 
of all the Shepard Scientific Collections located in the college 
cabinetf. These collections, the private property of Prof C. U. 
Shepard, were removed from NewgIIaven to Amherst in 18471 
through Lhe influence of Prof Hitchcock, and have remained 
there ever since, receiving constant personal attention from the 
Professor, and from the College such enlarged accommodations 
as their growth required The purchase has been made for 
40,000 dollars, or less than half the appraised value of the 
minerals, the College thereby securing for itself not only all the 
material necessary for study in this department, but also, to use 
the Professor's own words, a collection “which, besides being 
the largest ever formed’by one individual, is actually the best 
now possessed by any college or university in this country or in 
Europe." The collections are three in number : viz , a minera- 
logical, a geological, and a meteoric. Of these the first is the 
most important and perfect, containing specimens illustrative of 
almost all the species of the twenty-two orders, selected with the 
utmost skill and appreciation of scientific beauty. The meteoric 
collection is the fourth for size and value in the world, the three 
others which outrank it being those of the national museums at 
London, Vienna, and Paris, 

Prof. Piazzi Smyth sends to the Edinburgh Courant a 
memorandum from the Edinburgh Royal Observatory, dated at 
2 f m. August 21, in which he states that the 24-hour period 
then closed had witnessed by far the heaviest rainfall ever recorded 
there within an equal interval of lime, having amounted to 
no leu than 1 -940 inches. " This particular storm," the memo¬ 
randum states," which has been marked throughout by a heavy 
rain-bond In the prismatic spectrum of the daylight, though by 
no particular fall of the barometer, commenced on August 17 
with a veering of the wind from the west towards the east by 


way of the north, In which easterly position it settled for the 
four following days, or up to this time^ when it has now gone 
back by the north to the west, and the" depths of rain found in 
the rain-gauge each day have been thus :— 

in. 

August 18 0177 

August 19 I 549 

August 20 . . o‘794 

August 21 1 -940 

making a total ol 4260 inches in four days; In a climatic 
position, too, vi/ , the roof of this observatory, where the mean 
monthly fall throughout the year ia only 2 ogr inches " 

Ii is worthy of note in connection with the present exception¬ 
ally wet wcalhrr in this country that the rainfall in Victoria this 
season has been below the average, and the weather cold. 

A severe shock of earthquake was felt in Melbourne on 
June 25, at 3.30 A.M 

As already announced, the fiftieth meeting of German natural¬ 
ists and physicians will take place at Munich on September 
17-22 Among the visitors who have announced thur intention 
to read papers, are Professors Waldeyer (Stra k shurg), Ernst 
Haeckel (Jena), Tschermnk (Vienna), Kleb^ (Prague), Dr. G 
Neumayer (Director "of the German O 'servuory, Hamburg), 
Virchow (Berlin), Dr. Ave Lallemant (Lubeck), and Gunther 
(Anspach) 

The Rutish Archeological Association commenced Its annual 
meeting at Llangollen on Monday, under the presidency of Sir 
Watkins Williams Wynn, M.P. 

Tue first annual meeting held in Scotland of the Institute of 
Naval Architects was opened at Glasgow on Tuesday morning, 
when the members were received in the Corporation Galleries 
by the Lord Provost. Lord Hampton, the president, spoke of 
the immense amount of shipbuilding carried on in Glasgow. 
Papers were read “ On Transverse Strains in Ships," by Mr W 
John, and on “Abnormal Influences in the Direct Motion of 
Steam-Vessels,” by Mr Robert Mansel The members m the 
afternoon visited several of the shipbuilding yards in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

Thbr* have been jui«t added to the South Kensington 
Museum six models illustrating the cliff houses, cave dwellings, 
and lowland settlements met with through the district Where the 
States of Utah, Colorado, Arizona, and New Mexico join. A 
senes of models of the same kind was shown at the Philadelphia 
Exhibition, and through Sir Herbert Sand ford these six have 
been generously presented by the United States' Government to 
this country. They are reduced to different -coles, the cave 
dwellings being of smaller scale than the lowland dwellings, 
since with the former the surroundings are given, while with the 
latter they are not. 

The Archaeological Congress at Kazan was opened on 
August 12, and will continue its sittings during three weeks. 
The Congress is divided into seven sections, one of which deals 
with pre-historjc man, The questions to be discussed are of 
great interest, as well as the very varied archaeological exhibition 
opened in connection with the Congress. Several excursions will 
be made by the archxolognts along the banks of the Volga, and 
during one of these a koargan (mound) will be excavated 

As we have already announced the Sanitary Institute of Great 
Britain wl t 1 hold its Autumn Congress at Leamington from 
October 3 to 6. The president will be Dr. B. W. Richardson, 
who will open the Congress with an address on the evening 01 
the 3rd. Other addresses will be given on the 4th and 5th, and 
among other papers to be read will be one by Surgeon-Major de 
Chaumont on “The Effects of Climate upon Health," by Mr. 
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W. Enisle, C.E., on "The Influence of Vegetation on Human 
Health,” and by Mr. A Haviland on " Geography of Disease 
in Relation to Sanitary Science.” There will be an exhibition 
of sanitary apparatus, appliances, and articles of domestic use 
and economy, in the Drill Hall, Leamington, from October 3 to 
lS, in connection with the Congress. 

Russian papers announce the return to Kuldja of Col. Prshe- 
valsky He has brought with him very interesting zoological 
collections, the most important of them being the skim of three 
wild camels. 

Prof. Wagner is engaged now in the organisation of zoolo¬ 
gical stations on the White Sea, One of these will be organised 
on the shore of the Anzerski Strait, the other on Cape Orlovsky, 
and the third on the Sviatoi Nos. 

Messrs W. and A. K. Johnston have published a small 
pamphlet from the pen of Dr. Andrew Wilson, on the Colorado 
beetle ( Doiyphora decetnhneata), with an excellent and much 
magnified coloured representation of the insect, and another of 
Doryphora juncta , " the Bogus potato-bug ” of the colonists 
An account is given of the structure and habitB of the species, 
together with the most successful methods that have been 
employed for its destruction. Why D. juncta is depicted on 
the outside of the paper with the heading 11 The Colorado 
Potato Beetle ” just above it, we are at a loss to comprehend. 
It is misleading, to say ihe least. We have also received from 
Messrs. Routledge a reprint from one of the Reports of Mr C. 
V Riley, the State Entomologist of Missouri, on the Colorado 
beetle, and from Mr, Stollwerck, of Cannon Street, a very 
successful model of the beetle at its various stages in a neat 
little case. The model has been made by Stollwerck Brothers, 
of Cologne, by order of the German Government, and has been 
widely distributed all over Lhe country, m schools, &c 

We notice an interesting report, 1 by M Kamensky, on the 
cotton-tree culture in Turfan, read at the last meeting of the 
SL Petersburg Society for the Protection of Trade. 

From the Twentydhird Annua/ Report of the Brighton and 
Sussex Natural History Society we are pleased to see thaL the 
society is in a state of continued prosperity, The report con¬ 
tains many papers read at the society's meeting, most of them 
scientific, and many of them mteresting and valuable. An equally 
satisfactory account of progress is given in the Ninth Annual 
Report of lhe Eastbourne Natural History Society, which also 
contains a number of interesting papiers read at the meetings 

With reference to Galileo’s claim to be the inventor of the 
telescope, M. Wolf quotes (Annalen der Physik und Chem is) 
from a manuscript of Schemer (1616) in a library in Zurich, a 
curious passage, of which the following is part : 11 It must be 
allowed first, considering what the telescope does, that Baptists 
Porta has better right to be thought the inventor, because be 
describes, after his own way, in obscure words and puzzling 
expressions, an instrument like the telescope But secondly, if 
we speak of the telescope, as it Is now used after general perfec¬ 
tion, we must say that neither Porta nor Galileo ia the first 
discoverer of It, but the telescope in this sense was discovered in 
Germany, among the Belgians, and that accidentally by one 
Kramer, who sold spectacles, and either for amusement, or 
experimentation, combined concave and convex glasses, so that 
with both glasses he could see a quite small and distant object 
large and near; at which success being rejoiced, he united 
several similar pairs of glasses in a tube, and offered the combi¬ 
nation at a high price to wealthy people. Thereafter they (the 
teleacopa) became gradually more common among the people, 
and spread to other countries. In this way two of them were 
brought for the first time by a Belgian merchant to Italy \ of 
tbeie, ope remained long in the college at Rome; the other 


went first to Venice, later to Naples; and here the Italians! 
and especially Galileo, at that time Professor of Mathe¬ 
matics in Padua, took the opportunity of improving it, in 
order to apply It to astronomical purposes, and extend its use 
further. Thus the telescope, as we have it to-day, was discovered 
by Germany, and perfected by Italy] the whole world now 
rejoices in it." 

Experiments have recently been made at Dortmund, on the 
Cologne-Minden Railway, with a newly-invented steam-brake, 
and on the whole they were crowned with success A railway 
tram travelling at full speed was brought to a standstill in the 
remarkably short tunc of twenty seconds, and the inventor is 
confident to be able 10 reduce this time to eighteen seconds. 

We have received the programme of the St. Thomas Charter- 
house School of Science for session 1877-6, which commences 
on September 29 It is as well arranged as before, and we 
notice that another senes of Gilchrist Lectures will be given this 
wintei, by Pr. B W Richardson, on physiology. One of the 
subjects to be taught this session is "advanced and elementary 
physiography.” 

The New York Tribune of August 10 and II devotes about 
six columns, with illustrations, to a description of the contents 
of the Peabody Museum, Yale College Why does not soma 
enterprising English "dally” try, by a similar experiment, 
whether the English public is ripe for such reading ? 

The property of certain salts of cobalt (such as the chloride) to 
assume a blue colour in dry air ami to change to pink during 
moist weather, has lately been utilised for ladies’ hats and 
bonnets. An enterprising marchand de toilettes at Pans has 
added to his u nouveautca ” artificial flowers covered with the 
salts in question, and christened them " barometers ” 11 Hygro¬ 

meters ” would perhaps be more correct, but then the barometer 
is the oldj established weather prophet of the enlightened 
millions. 

The law deduced by Baer from observation on Russian 
rivers, regarding influence of the eaith’s rotation on the form of 
river banks and beds, has received confirmation by various 
observers since The attention has been almost exclusively 
directed, however, to rivers flowing in meridian direction. And 
a like remark applies to investigations of the pressure arising 
from the earth’s rotation on one of the rails in railways. In a 
recent paper to the Vienna Academy, M. Finger enlarges the 
problem beyond this and other limitations, studying the influence 
of the earth's rotation on movements (especially of rivers and 
winds) in any paths parallel to the spheroidal (not sperual surface 
of the earth, One surprising result is, that even when the 
azimuth of the direction does not vary, the lateral pressure to 
the right is not (as the adherents of Baer’s law suppose) 
greatest for a motion along the meridian, nor has it the value 
indicated by the law for all azimuths, but it depends on the 
value of the azimuth, and, with conditions otherwise equal, it is 
greatest for a motion towards the east, and least for a motion 
towards the west. With regard to vertical pressure of a body 
moving along the earth’s surface, M Finger finds that In con¬ 
sequence of the earth’s rotation alone, even if the temperature 
and vapour conditions did not vary, there would be an influence 
of wind-direction on the state of the barometer, small, indeed, 
but in the case of strong winds by no means to be negleted, so 
that a higher barometer would correspond to the east winds, a 
lower to the west. 

A registering "physiological balance ” has recently been 
devised by M, Redier, at the instance of M. Grandeau, for an 
agronomic station, its object being to represent in curves the 
gains or losses of weight of sny matter (soil, plant, animal, &c.) 
placed in one of its scales. With three of these instruments 
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(one orrying bare ioil, another a plant in the same soil exposed 
to air, and the third a similar plant, but with ita stem passing | 
up through a covering obturator), and with a dry and a wet 
registering thermometer, M. Grandeau hopes to be able to 
settle some important questions relating to quantity of water 
required by a given species, transpiration, quantity of evaporation 
from ground under various conditions, &c. 

The additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during the 
post week include a Macaque Monkey {Macacus eytwmolgus) 
from India, presented by Miss Gover , a Bonnet Monkey (Afa- 
cacus radiatus) from India, presented by Mr. G B Southern , a 
ScEmmerring'a Antelope (Gazella scemmernngi) from Abyssinia 
an Arabian Gazelle ( Gazdla arabica ) from Arabia, presented by 
Capt F Cotton ; an Emu {Dromdus turvaJiolIandue) from New 
South Wales, presented by Mr. F. Green , a Slender-billed 
Cockatoo ( Cacatua tenmrostns) from South Australia, presented 
by Major M. Paslcy, R.A. , Crested Ground Parrakeet 
(Calopsitfa nwie- Holland ke) from Australia, presented by Mr. 
Salisbury BaxendaJe , a Purple-faced Monkey {Semnopithecus 
leucoprymnus) from Ceylon, deposited 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 

Bulletin di VAcademic Royute des Sciences de Bdgigut, No 3 
On the pension-fund of widows of officers of the Belgian army, 
by M Liagre.—Some curious examples of discontinuity in analysis 
(continued), by M Plateau —Reply to M Terby's criticism on 
the map of Mars, published in the Terres du Ciel , hy M 
Flammanon —Theorem on the Arquesians, by M Sahel — 
Applications of the method of analytical correspondence and of 
the law of decompositions to certain left curves, by the same — 
Observations at Rome on the magnetic needle and the solar 
spots during 1875, by Abbe Spee —Microscopic researches on 
the anatomy of Lhe cochlea of mammalia, by M Nucl 

No, 4.—On the theory of continuous periodic fractions, by M 
Le Paige—Studies on the planet Mars (10th notice) by M 
Terbe.—Continuation of theorems on regular polygons, by M 
Reynemund.—Fragment of tourmahniferous rock from pudding- 
stone of Bonsalle, by MM Poussin and Renard. 

No 5 —Application of the rhe-elecirometer to the l.ghtning- 
conductors of telegraphs, by M. Melsens —Some remarks on 
the winter of 1876—77 ; periodicity of mild winters and hot 
summers, by M Lancaster,-—On subnormal polars and radii of 
curvature of plane lines, by M. Ghysens.—Morphology of the 
denial system of human races, by M, Lambert —Stratigraphic 
arrangement of fossil seals collected in the strata of Antwerp, 
by M Mourlon. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
London 

Entomological Society, August 1 —Mr. J. W. Dunning, 
FL S., vice-president, in the chair.—Mr Stevens exhibited speci¬ 
mens of Teretnus picipes, Fab , one of the Htsterida: taken on a 
fence at Norwood. He also remarked on the appearance or a 
second brood of Cohos J*dusa } of which he had observed several 
males —Mr. F Smith exhibited (on behalf of Dr Bennett of 
Sydney, who waa present at the meeting), a fine pair of the 
beautiful and rare Eupholux Bcnnettn x Gestro., Jrom Yule 
Island, New Guinea It had been described under that name in 
the Annah dt Mus , Civ, d\ Genwa, vui. 1876 —The secretary 
exhibited a specimen of an insect forwarded to him by Mr 
Bewicke Blackburn, who stated that a large field of mangolds 
belonging to the Knight of Kerry, In the island of Valentis, 
had been totally destroyed by it. It was believed to be the 
larva of some Coleopterous Insect, but in consequence of the 
imperfect condition of the specimen, it could not be determined. 
—Mr. R. A. Ogilvie forwarded (through Mr. Douglas), speci¬ 
mens of an insect found in great quantities in a jar of pickles 
(plccahlly), devouring the pieces of cauliflower In the jar. Pi of. 
Westwood had pronounced them to be the dipterous Drosophila 
i'dlans, an insect commonly feqnd in cellars and cupboards, 
delighting in stale beer, wine, &£. In answer to a question asked 
by Mr, Ogilyle, he said that the eggs were laid in the pickle-jar. 


and not in the cauliflowers before they were pickled —Mr. 
Douglas also forwarded a letter from Mr. A, H. Swinton, of 
Guildford, inclosing a specimen of Myrmica ruginodis , which, on 
being placed under a wine glass, stationed itself near (he rim, 
he^d downwards, and rapidly vibrating the abdomen, continued 
“an intense noise,” resembling the spiracular piping of the 
dipteron, Syrdla ptptcns ,—Mr. Knock remarked that a specimen 
ol a spider taken by himself at Hampstead, and exhibited at r 
previous meeting by Sir Sydney Saunders as Atypus sulzen had 
been since submitted to the Rev O. Pickard, Cambridge, who 
stated that it was certainly not A sulzen , but probably A beckn , 
Cambridge, which he believed to be Lhe same as A piccus , 
Thorell, though he was not certain as the only specimen he had 
examined of A. beckn was a female, and until he could obtain 
the other sex, he could not give a decided opinion. He added 
that he would he glad if collectors m the Hampstead locality 
would search for Lhe males during the next autumn and winter, 
as it would help him to clear up Lhe difficulty as to the species. 

A discussion then took place with reference to the exhibition by 
Mr Jenner Weir, at the last meeting, of a specimen of Cicada 
montana x which was reported to have been distinctly beard to 
slndulatc, notwithstanding that the insect was a female, and also 
that Lhe species waa one of which even the males were not known 
lo^slndulate. Mr, Weir staled that he had, since the last 
meeting, again visited the New Forest, and had seen in the 
possession of Mr James Gulliver two specimens of C, montana , 
and he was assured by Mr Gulliver that the fact of it stimu¬ 
lating was well known to hun, and that he was guided by the 
sound so made, in effecting the capture Mr Champion said 
that he himseff had captured the insect, and had distinctly heard 
a loud buzzing noise, but whether Lhat sound was caused by the 
males or females he could not say Mr. Dunning considered 
lhat farther evidence was wanting to prove stndulation in the 
females —The following papers were communicated, visr : Notes 
on the new and rare species of SphmgidiE in Lhe Museum of the 
Royal Dublin Society, with remarks on Mr Butler’s recent 
revision of the family, by W. F Kuby --Descriptions of new 
genera and species of Cryptocephahdir , by J. S. Baly —Descrip¬ 
tions of new species of ClendiT , by the Rev. II, S Gorham. 

Geneva 

Society of Physics and Natural History, May 3. —Prof. 
PJantamour gave the resulrs of the dcteimmation of the difference 
of longitude between the observatory of Zurich and the geodetic 
stations of the Gabns (Canton Appenzell), and of the Pfandcr 
(Austrian Vorarlberg), at which he has worked with MM R. 
Wolf and Oppulzer The two last observers h^ve had to guard 
against the influence of lhe electric register on Lhe rate of their 
pendulum, which waa sometimes affected to the extent of one- 
tenth of a second,—Prof. Plantaraour also referred to a par¬ 
ticular fact which has been mam fee ted by the corresponding 
observations made by him at Geneva, and by Col. Orff at Munich, 
and where the instants marked are influenced by the inclination 
to right or left of the head of lhe observer, according to the 
position he must take to apply his eye to the telescope There 
is here a physiological or psychological phenomenon which de¬ 
serves attention. 

Vienna 

Imperial Academy of Sciences, June 14—Action of 
bromine on phloroglacm, by M. Benedikt.—On the means of 
acid formation in the animal system, and on some phenomena of 
blood-serum, by M. Maly,—A new proof of Pohlke’s funda¬ 
mental proposition, by M. Pelz.—On a proposition relating to 
the theory of the higher equations, and on development ol the 
root expression of a quadratic equation, by M Zimels —Testing 
of a method for determination of the waLcr in Bihcates, by M. 
Sipoce —On formation of pimelm acid in action of a mixture of 
hydroxide and cyanide of potassium on bromide of amylene, by 
M Bauer The Ccelenterala, Echinodermata, and Worms of the 
Austro-Hungarian North Polar Expedition, by M. Maxerzeil — 
On the spots Ln the xylema of leafy and resinous trees, by M. 
Kreuz. 

June 21 —Orthoptera of Senegal, by M Kiauss.—On the 
probable connection of the wind with the period of Bun-spots, by 
M Homstein. — On the determination of the value of a circle 
by an immediate method, by M. Georgievicz.—Observations on 
the nerves of the cornea ana their vessels, by M. Komgsiein — 
On the influence of the earth's rotation on the movements of 
any kind parallel to the earth's spheroidal surface, especially 
the currents of rivers and winds, by M. Finger. * 
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July iz — On the fresh-water Ashes of South-Eastern Bruil 
(4th part), by M Steindachner.—On the recurrence of two 
different kinds of bundles of vessels In the kidneys, by M. 
Drasch,—On the compounds of the camphor group, by M. 
Kachler.—On the substances besides anthracene occurring in 
crude anthracene, on carbazol, and on the behaviour of camphor 
to hydrate of chloral, by M. Zeidler.—Theory of the functions 
Cv (x) f by M. Gegenbauer.—On intermediate cells in the large 
antheridlum cell of the pollen grain of some Comfene, by M. 
Tomaochek.—On the properties of dialysed egg albumen, by 
M. Laptschinsky —The volcano of Monteferru, in Sardinia, by 
M. Doelter —On a relation corresponding to the linear differen¬ 
tial equations of the second order, by M Winckler.—On the 
light line in the prism-cells of some seed envelopes, by M. 
Junowicz —The Salsc of Saasuolo, the origin of aptychous lime, 
and the Mediterranean flora in its relation to the bottom deposits, 
by M. Fuchs.—The stand-aneroid barometer, by M Schell. 

July 19.—On the chemical reaction of the visual nerves and 
the retina, by M. Chodin —The fossil flora of Parschlug m 
Steiermark, by M v Ettingshausen —On the orbit of the 
Loreley (165), by M. Grass —The development of the embryo 
of Asplenium Shepherd 1, Spr , by M Vouk.—On idryl, by M 
Goldschmidt.—On the behaviour of some resins and resinous 
acids in distillation over zinc powder, by M. Ciamician —On 
derivatives of isatin, by M v Somaruga.—On cinchomn, by M 
Skraup.—Action of water on haloid compounds of alcohol 
radicals, by M Niedenst —Action of nitnc acid on trimethyl 
carbinol, by M Haitinger —Action of weak affiniLies on aldehyde, 
by M. Lichen —Researches on fluorescence, by M Mach — 
Tenacity and elasticity of vegetable textures and organs, by M 
Wiesner —Analysis of the sulphur springs at Baden, near Vienna, 
by M, Kretschy —On the spectra of the chemical elemenLs and 
their compounds, by M. Ciamician.—Contributions from chemical 
laboratory in Brunn,—Influence of temperature on galvanic 
conductivity of liquids, by MM. Exner and Goldschmiedt.— 
Behaviour of taurine in the system of birds, by M. Cech,—On 
peculiar products of mykotic keratitis with the reaction of amy¬ 
loid, by M. Frisch—On heat conductivity of cotton, wool, and 
Bilk, by M Schuhmeister — Anatomy of the optic thalami and 
neighbourhood, by M Schnopfhagen.—On the laws of nerve- 
excitation, by M Fleischl, 


c horged with saline powder, by M. Gouy. The observations 
®cem to show that there is at the base of the flame a very thin 
fayer, where the temperature is much higher than In the flame 
itself.—Researches on the chromates, by M. Etard.— Cerebral 
anxmia and congestion produced mechanically in animals, by 
attitude or by a gyratory movement, by M. Salath£. Rabbits 
kept In a vertical position, with head up, showed, after some 
time, symptoms of syncope, also convulsions Respiration and 
heart-beats Anally ceased. Reversal of position quickly restored 
the animal. Centrifugal force (the animal being rotated on a 
board) gave much more rapid cerebral anmmia or congestion, 
according as the head or feet were towards the centre of the 
board's motion. While it look about ten minutes to produce 
death by cerebral anmmia thus, it generally took at least double 
to produce it by congestion.—On the coloration of the optic 
elements in the Locusta vindisstma, by M. Chatm. There 
is a considerable similarity to the same parts in Crustacea, 
—Phenomena which accompany metamorphosis m the Libel - 
luta depressa , by M. Jousset de Bellesme. It is by swal¬ 
lowing air and storing it in its alimentary canal that the 
Libeliula obtains the force necessary to accomplish most of its 
transformations (displacement of the wing, &c.) The mecha¬ 
nism is probably general In this class of animals —Observations 
on falling stars of the month of August, by M. Chapelas The 
number observed is the smallest since 1837.—On the heat which 
may be liberated by movement of meteorites through the 
atmosphere, by M Govi.—The upper Devonian limestones of 
the north of France, by M. Goaselet.—On the physiological 
balance and its applications, by M.Grandeau. This instrument 
is to represent by curves the gams or losses of weight of any 
matter (sod, plant, animal, &c.), placed in one of the scales 
M. Gosselln submitted for inspection a new densimeter, consisting 
of a small wooden rule suspended by a wire connected to a non¬ 
central point in it. A certain weight is placed at the end of the 
longer arm, and a piece of the body to be examined is hung from 
the shorter arm so as to give horizontal equilibrium. Then this 
piece is immersed in water and the weight on the longer arm is 
displaced till equilibrium is restored The weight then indicates 
the density by its position on the scale. 


Paris 


CONTENTS Pagb 


Academy of Sciences, August 20.—M. Peligot in the chair. 
—The following papers were read —Meridian observations of 
small planets at the Greenwich and Paris observatories, during 
the second three months of 1877, communicated by M 
Leverner —Observations on a recent work of M. Hebert, 
relative to the exceptional winter of 1S76-7, by M Faye. The 
phenomena are attributed by M Hebert to a succession of 
strokes of sirocco with descending whirling motion, which have 
communicated the heat and drought characteristic of them 
Forty-one distinct gyrations were observed m December alone. 
The sirqcco stroke, which caused the very mild dry weather in 
the beginning of the year, belonged to three great cyclones 
which come, like all the others, from the Atlantic.—Examina¬ 
tion of documents relative to a scientific expedition to Peru in 
1735 Lo 1743, by M De la Gournerie. The documents contain 
what is perhaps the first reference to plaUno, also references to 
M. Bouguei’s celebrated memoirs, on attraction of mountains, 
not known till ten years afterwards (1749).—On an example 
of reduction of Abelian integrals with elliptic functions, by Prof. 
Cayley.—Properties common to supply pipes, canals, and rivers, 
with uniform rtgime (continued), by M. Boileau. The influence 
of resistance of the walls on the decrease of velocity of the 
liquid sheets (starting with the principal liquid thread) is 
proportional to the square root of the intensity of this resist¬ 
ance—The plague in 1877, third reappearance in Bagdad; 
two centres of origin in Persia; by Dr. Tholozan.— 
Results obtained by application of sulphide of carbon to vines 
attacked by phylloxera, by M. Allies.—Discovery of a new 
planet by Mr. Watson (telegram from Mr. Joseph Henry) — 
Discovery of two satellites of Mors by Mr, Hall, at Washington, 
by Mr. Henry.—On a stellar system m rapid proper motion, by 
M Flammanon. The stars id question (which are considerably 
apart] are 7510 BA_C. and 2010 2 (the second is double). 
They move in the same direction and with nearly the same 
velocity, which exceeds much the ordinary avenge of proper 
motions. The direction of motion is nearly opposite to that of 
the sun's translation in space.—On the characters of flames 
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NATURE AND CONSTITUTION OF MAN 

A Philosophical Treatise on the Nature and Constitution 

of Man. By George Hairis, LL.D , F.S.A. (London . 

George Bell and Sons, 1877.) 

R. HARRIS has long been known a9 one of those 
social scholars who combine with much modern 
learning a great deal of the learning of the ancients. He 
is essentially an antiquary in science, and he has obviously 
collected and brought under ready command a fine array 
of authorities of various schools of thought and of many 
centuries. In the two handsome volumes which now lie 
before us, Dr. Harris has collected a rich store of the 
historical work of which he is so fond, bearing on the 
history of man in relation to his life and his physical and 
mental constitution. The author tells us m the preface 
that the object of his wprk is " to afford a comprehensive 
and complete survey of the nature of man as regards his 
intelligent being ; to exhibit the direct and immediate 
connexion of each department in his constitution, with its 
corresponding relation ; and to demonstrate the uniform 
mechanism of the whole as one entire and consistent 
system." 

In the first of these volumes we meet with a preliminary 
dissertation containing 11 certain collateral considerations 
and conclusions concerning the nature of man ;” and 
touching on such details as (l the origination and produc¬ 
tion of animated bodies/ 1 “ the constitution of animated 
bodies/ 1 '* man in relation to both substance and spirit, 1 ' 
u essence of spiritual being and the nature of ihe soul/* 
“ operations of spiritual beings/' and similar topics. A 
good way further on in this volume we reach the first 
11 book/' which treats on H the medial nature and consti¬ 
tution of man/ 1 and which, under the five heads of f< sen¬ 
sation, emotion, appetite, passion, and affection/ 1 brings 
the volume to its close. 

In the second volume we have first put before us, in 
u book the second ’’ the subject of " the moral nature and 
constitution of man." This is discussed under three 
heads— 11 moral disposition and character," 14 the moral 
desires," 44 the conscience." Finally, in the same volume we 
have the third and last book treating on “the mental nature 
and constitution of man," and embracing under the different 
subdivisions 44 the intellectual faculties/’ 11 the faculty of 
understanding/' 44 the faculty of reason/’ “ the faculty of 
genius/’ 44 the memory,” 44 the concurrent operation and 
reciprocal influence of the various medial, moral, and 
mental endowments and powers of the soul,” and f( mental 
discipline and cultivation.” 

We have given the outline o( these volumes in the 
order in which they are set forth, because it affords 
the best account of the matter of the volumes. None 
but a steady reader will take the trouble to go through 
so many pages of two closely reasoning volumes on sub¬ 
jects abstruse and confessedly difficult, and we who have 
steadily gone through them may therefore venture to 
pilot others on the way. 

As we lay down the volumes we And the difficulties of 
reviewing them very considerable. If we were dealing 
with the works of a less earnest man than George Harris 

Vol. xvl—N o. 410 


we should have no difficulty in finding some faults in 
every page. If we did not understand, or did not think 
that we do understand what he means by all the toil he 
has expended on these two books, we might say that the 
toil was all labour lost, and that to the making of books 
there is no end. In a word there is scope in the volumes 
for the CTitic of all minds all intelligences and all senti¬ 
ments. The scholar might question the history, the 
experimentalist the science, the litterateur the style, the 
metaphysician the metaphysic , and all, within common 
rules of criticism, might be severe and at the same time 
fair. 

The truth as it seems to us is that Dr. Harris in the 
whole of his work has not really endeavoured to set forth 
any new and original idea of his own absolutely, while yet 
he has, at the same time, proceeded on an idea which is 
not destitute of originality. He has striven like a true 
antiquarian to locus in his own mind the learning of 
oLhers old and new and best on the subjects upon which 
he is treating, and then he has tried to plant on his pages 
his own view as a compound of the complete study. The 
conception is erudite and laborious to a singular and 
almost painful labour It is a work in character with the 
mental form of a man who has been engaged all his life 
in judicial pursuits (as by the way is the case with Dr. 
Harris), and while, therefore, it is free of all fancy, it gives 
no such indication of individual analysis as shall separate 
his idea of what he has read from his idea of any one 
person whom he has read. He tells us, in fact, that 
"during the progress of the work many hundreds of 
minds have been dissected by the author/' but he does 
not tell us the further truth, because he is obviously un¬ 
conscious of the fact, that he has tried to make one 
dissection out of the whole. 

We have said that in the mode of constructing the 
chapters of these volumes there is an originality in deal¬ 
ing with the accumulated learning of previous authors. 
Another feature which is quite novel m literature is also 
introduced by the author. He has laid other living 
authors under contribution, and whether they agree with 
him or differ from him he has published their views as 
he received them, totidem verbis , In these cases he has 
submitted his text, in proof, to the writers whose views he 
solicited, and having obtained their opinions he has 
tacked them on to the text in notes. In this manner we 
have presented to us the views of a number of authorities 
on many of the most curious and important points in the 
natural histories of men and animals. Let us give one 
illustration. 

In the chapter on the faculty of understanding in the 
second volume Dr. Harris discusses or rather considers 
the question whether inferior animals surpass the human 
animal in any particular faculty. He reasons that they 
do and adduces in proof of his opinion "the almost 
intuitive knowledge which certain animals seem to pos¬ 
sess of the virtues of particular herbs, as also of other 
substances, earths and mineral waters, to which they 
resort, successfully, m cases of sickness or bodily injury. 
Their discernment in this respect,” he adds, “ is probably 
owing to the great acuteness and perfection of their 
sensorial organs, which also enable them to detect and 
avoid poisons.” 

So much for the opinion of the author himself on this * 

u 
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nice point. But he is not content to let the reader 
rest on one opinion. He courts the views of nine other 
authorities who, he thinks, may throw some light on the 
subject. In this way we get opinions on one point of 
science rendered by men who are writing purely from 
their own knowledge without being aware that any one 
else is adding a word on the topic under consideration, 
viz., whether inferior animals have any special faculty 
which jnan has noL The result is very curious. 

Darwin, one of the authorities consulted, doubts the 
opinion altogether. He knows of no facts making it 
probable that animals perceive any qualities that are not 
perceived by us. He does not believe that any animal 
knows what herbs are poisonous, except through expe¬ 
rience during former generations, by which an inherited 
association or instinct has been acquired against any 
particular herb Quatrefages admits the view of the author 
to a certain extent, and in some cases he believes it to be 
necessary to admit the intervention of instinct, but he is evi¬ 
dently very doubtful on the subject. Richardson doubts the 
assertion altogether that animals resort to earths or mineral 
waters as remedies. He also doubts whether animals avoid 
poisonous vegetables, except in instances where the sub¬ 
stances they refuse are distinctly odorous. He adds that 
the evidence on the subject in favour of the animal over 
the man is very small when it is carefully analysed , and 
certainly in regard to the avoidance of poisons by the 
inferior animals, the faculty, "as he found by direct 
observation, is extremely limited " It extends only to 
the detection of odorous substances. Wallace believes 
that the statement as made by the author is " unfounded 
and erroneous/' Lubbock doubts whether the word 
knowledge can be applied to animals, but agrees that 
their senses are “ in some respects more acute; also, 
perhaps, very different from ours ,J 

These are negative or opposing views to those expressed 
by.Dr. Harris himself on the subject of the special 
faculties of the inferior animals. But he adds the opinions 
of other authors which go with his own on the point, and 
in some instances are more determinately expressed. The 
late Mr. Alfred Smee, Mr. Serjeant Cox, Dr. Carter 
Blake, and Mr. Wood are on the side of our author. 

We have selected but one example of this incidental 
inflow of thought from other minds into Mr. Harris's 
pages. We could have found many more illustrations, 
some of which axe of equal interest, and we have no 
doubt that m a future day, when all the writers are silent, 
as, alas! some already are, these footnotes will be quoted— 
as extracts from letters of past men are quoted now—as 
evidences of thought quite unpremeditated, but still as 
correct reflexes of the minds that gave them forth. 

We turn to the chapter on "The Faculty of Genius * 
in the third book as a good illustrative type of the 
chapters generally. Dr. Harris here strives to fix a 
definition to the word genius. In accordance with his 
rule, he gives the definitions of many scholars and meta¬ 
physicians respecting genius, and thereupon he adds his 
own definition 11 The faculty of genius," he says, " may 
be defined to be that power of the mind whereby it is 
able to produce results which cannot be attained by the 
common and ordinary faculties for receiving knowledge 
and reasoning upon it.” Genius, therefore, produces 
results which no exercise of common or ordinary faculties, 


however energetically they may be employed, could pro¬ 
duce—results which are quite beyond the sphere of such 
ordinary faculties, " and of a nature altogether different 
from anything produced by them” “ Thus," he continues; 
“ while by understanding and reason we receive ideas and 
compare them, by genius we are enabled to create them 
anew altogether, through the original combinations which 
we accomplish While the former faculties only enable 
us to import and to select our waxes, the latter enables us 
to make them ourselves.” 

From this definition the author proceeds to state that 
the faculty of genius, like that of understanding and 
reason, will be found to be constituted of certain inde¬ 
pendent capacities. These he classifies under different 
heads, viz., the capacity for wit , the capacity for taste ; 
the capacity of organisation ; and the illustration of the 
nature of these capacities, under the last of which heads 
there is appended a moBt interesting note by De Sainte 
Croix. Further on he writes under other heads, on the 
distinctive functions, operations and appliances of each 
of the different capacities of genius ; the corresponding 
characters in the action of each of these capacities ; on 
art as the especial province of the faculty of genius , on 
the extent and limit of the operations of genius. 

Here, in summary, is the scope of this essay of our 
author on genius. From his point of view, that genius 
is a special faculty belonging to a particular class of men, 
it 15 an admirable treatise in itself It ought to have 
been supplemented by a special chapter on genius in 
relation to families and races, without which chapter it 
may be considered, by some, to be diffuse, uncemenLed, 
and unsymmetncal ; an edifice that may easily fall down 
and is not artistically laid out. For all that it is a com¬ 
manding construction, wanting in genius but elaborate in 
labour. It is, in fact, a striking illustration of one of the 
author's own definitions. The best part of the essay is that 
in which the attempt is made to prove that the faculty of 
genius is especially connected with art. It will occur to 
all who think on this matter that there is in the idea a 
subject for careful consideration, If it should be true, 
the admission of its truth would lead to considerable 
modification in historical appreciations of work in 
science. It strikes us at once, as we glance back at the 
history of science, that the true men of genius in science 
have all been strongly imbued with artistic feeling and 
knowledge, and it strikes us also that some men who are 
known only as artists in literature or painting, or other 
true art, have made very singular and original contri¬ 
butions to science. But the theme is too fruitful of 
suggestion to be followed out here. We leave it for the 
sLudy of those who have leisure as well as learning. 

We replace Dr. Harris's volumes on our shelves in a 
convenient place for handy reference, and we commend 
others who have to think, write, and speak on the subjects 
submitted for study to do the same. They will often find 
the matter most useful as well as interesting* and although 
at times they may wish that the exposition had been less 
laboured, they will be grateful to an author who has 
spared neither time, nor labour, nor expense, to give them 
11 the work of his life.” We add, without, hesitation, that 
Dr. Harris's work, though it be little read in this age 
of luxurious reading, will remain to be read as one of the 
solid and enduring additions to English learned literature. 
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SCIENCE IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 

The Argentine Republic Written in (Jerman by Richard 
Napp, assisted by several Fellow-writers, for the 
Central Argentine Commission on the Centenary 
Exhibition at Philadelphia. With several maps. 
(Buenos Ayres, 1876.) 

Physikahsckc Beuhreibung der argentinischen Republik , 
nach eigenen und den vorhandenen fremden Beo- 
bachtungen enVworfen . Von Dr. Hermann Burmcister 
Erster Band die Gescbichte der Entdcckung und die 
geographische Skizze des Landes enthaltend. (Buenos 
Aires, 1875,) 

Acta de la Academia Nacional de Ciencias Exact as e:its- 
tente en la Untversidadde Ctfrdova, Tomo I. (Buenos 
Aires, 1875) 

Los Labaltos Fdsites de la Pampa Argentina Descnptos 
por Dr. Hermann Burmeister, Director del Museo Pub¬ 
lico de Buenos Aires. Obra ejecutada por rfrdcn del 
Superior Gobierno de la Provincia dc Buenos Aires, 
para ser presentada en la Exposicion de Filadelfia. 
Con vin. LAminas Litografiadas. (Buenos Aires, 1875 ) 

N several previous occasions 1 we have alluded to the 
excellent work in science accomplished by Prof- 
Burmeister, or under his supervision, since that eminent 
German naturalist took up his residence in the Argentine 
Republic. A batch of books, which has now, we regret 
to say, been lying before us for some time, testifies to his 
unabated activity in the good cause, and requires a few 
words of acknowledgment and explanation. The first of 
these, originally written in German by Richard Napp, but 
translated for the benefit of the Anglo-Americans, gives a 
general physical and commercial account of the Argen¬ 
tine Republic, prepared on the occasion of the Centenary 
Exhibition at Philadelphia. It is, of course, rather super¬ 
ficial, as is usually the case with such essays, but contains 
a good deal of information, and will be useful to the many 
Anglc-Saxons who are now settling in various parts of the 
country of which it treats. 

Next we have the first volume of a complete physical 
description of the Argentine Republic, by Dr. Burmeister 
himself, which when finished will, as we understand from 
the introduction, contain a much more complete account 
of this extensive territory and its products than any work 
that has yet appeared. The present portion of it gives 113 
the history of the discovery of the country and an account 
of its physical geography. Subsequent volumes will con¬ 
tain a general rlsutni of its natural history and geology. 
A French edition as well as a German will be issued, and 
a folio atlas will contain the necessary illustrations. 

The third work on our list is the first volume of the 
11 Acta” of the National Academy of Sciences of Cor¬ 
dova, which, as we have explained to our readers on 
former occasions, has been recently re-constituted under 
Dr. Burmeister's directorship. It contains contributions 
to science by some of the members of the new profes¬ 
soriate, the organisation of which has caused our excel¬ 
lent friend so much embarrassment. Dr. Stelzner and 
Dr. Brachebusch treat of vanous points in the geology 
and mineralogy of the Argentine Republic. Df. D. C. 
Berg contributes an essay on the Lepidoptera of Pata- 

1 Matukb, vol. ilk p aBa , vol vit p 140*. and voi xti jk Ms 


gonia, based upon collections made during an excursion 
to that country in 1874. 

Lastly, we have an excellent memoir by Dr. Bur¬ 
meister on the Fossil Horses of the Pampas formation 
written m Spanish and German, and prepared, as It 
appears, on the occasion of the International Exhibition 
of Philadelphia. Eight well-executed lithographic plates 
illustrate this important work, which is executed in the 
same style as other excellent essays of the indefatigable 
author that we have already noticed on former occasions. 
An Appendix contains a complete list of the mammals of 
the Quaternary Pampian formation, remains of which are 
contained in the Public Museum of Buenos Ayres. From 
this it appears that between fifty and sixty species are 
represented more or less perfectly in this unparalleled 
senes, amongst which are many specimens that, in spite 
of the richness of our own palaeontological collections, 
might well excite the envy of Prof. Owen and Mr 
Waterhouse, 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

United States Commission of Fish and Fisheries . Pai t 
III—Report of the Commission for 1873-74 and 
1874-75 (Washington Government Printing-office, 
1876) 

This volume is quite as interesting as any of those which 
have preceded it, whilst the amount of reliable information 
it brings to a focus ; not only regarding the fish and 
fisheries of the United States, but of the fisheries of 
Great Britain, Sweden, Prussia, Holland, France, and 
Russia, is remaikable ; nor are the historical observa¬ 
tions on the condition of the fisheries among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, and on their modes of salting and 
pickling fish less interesting The volume is throughout 
50 rich in statistics and details of piscicultural labour that 
we feci embarrassed as to what part of it to notice first ; 
to give a detailed account of the contents is simply 
impossible in anything like the space we can afford. As 
readers of Nature may be aware, the present volume is 
one of a senes having for its object an exposition of the 
present state of the American fisheries, and in pariiculur 
showing the extent to which the seas and waters of the 
United States have been over-fished, and how far the 
systems of artificial fish culture at present in vogue 
provide a remedy for the reckless spoliation of the waters 
which has been going on for the last twenty years. 
Familiar as we are with the figures of fish-culture, so far 
as they are locally applicable to British enterprise, and 
whether in respect of oysters or salmon, any details we can 
give are utterly dwarfed by the fabulous-looking figures 
applicable to what has been achieved in America. The 
young salmon which have been thrown into the River Tay 
from the Stormomfield hatching-ponds since the beginning 
of the experiments in 1853 up to the present time, will not 
be equal to the operations of one season on the Upper 
Sacramento; m 1875 the salmon eggs collected numbered 
1 [,000,000, making a bulk of eighty bushels, and weighing 
nearly ten tons 1 These eggs, so carefully packed that 
only a smaJl percentage was wasted, have been largely 
distributed over America, and will doubtless ultimately 
add largely to the fish supply of the United States. 

Another fish which has been subjected to the mani¬ 
pulations of the pisciculturists on a positively gigantic 
scale is the shad, Alosa sapidsssima y and the fish locally 
known as the * ale wife,” Pomolobus pseudo-hare ngus . 
These fishes were at one time (forty years since) exceed¬ 
ingly abundant in the Potomac nver, so much so that as 
many as 22,500,000 shad and 750,000,000 alewife were 
captured in six weeks 1 time. Only a small percentage 
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these numbers can now be taken. Enormous quantities of 
shad have been bred from the egg and sent into the 
waters m order to renew the supply ; many millions of 
healthy young fish are thus annually added to the stock, 
and fresh rivers are now being populated with shad. 

Another fish to which the commission has of late 
directed its attention is the carp, Cypnnns carpio % and var 
It is a fish which is thought to be eminently calculated 
for the warmer waters of America, and especially suited 
to the mill-ponds and sluggish rivers and ditches of the 
south. Some most interesting information is given about 
the carp and its numerous varieties, but it is too detailed 
for quotation. Another noteworthy feature of American 
fish-culture is the transport, in 11 an aquarium car/” to the 
coast and inland waters of California, of various fishes 
and crustaceans of North America, in order to test the 
question of whether they could be acclimatised in the 
warmer latitudes of the Pacific. The first experiment 
failed through an accident on the railway, but on June 
12, 1874, the car arrived safely with its interesting freight. 
Out of a lot of 150 lobsters which were placed in the 
aquarium car, only four, however, were left alive on reach¬ 
ing San Francisco Bay, and these were put into the sea 
at Oakland Wharf, nine days after they had been taken 
from the Atlantic Ocean. It is thought probable that the 
four specimens did not ultimately live, but as two of the 
four were big with spawn it is probable the eggs would 
come to maturity, as the death 01 the parent does not kill 
the spawn. Lobster eggs, unlike fish ova, are fructified 
before they leave the body of the animal. 

An interesting account is given in the present volume 
of the American oyster fisheries. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[The Editor dots not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can he unantake to return , 
or to correspond with the writers of rejected manuscripts. 
No notice u taken of anonymous communications. 

The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters as 
short as possible . The pressure on his space u so great that u 
is impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance even of com- 
municatwne containing interesting ana novel facts.] 

Indian Rainfall and Sun-spots 

Since my last communication to you on the above subject I 
have had some conespondence with Mr. Hill, the meLeorological 
reporter to the North-West Provinces, in tbe course of which he 
has given me a more definite account of tbe results of his inves¬ 
tigations, The outcome of our joint researches may be broadly 
staled os follows —In years of maximum sun-spot ihe summer 
rainfall is above and the winter rainfall below the average, while 
in years of minimum sun-spot the reverse conditions hold, vie., 
the summer rainfall is below and the winter rainfall above the 
average, 

Though the preceding hypothesis can only be considered at 
present in the light of a probability, it is considerably strength¬ 
ened by the fact that, unknown to each other, Mr. Hill and 
myself have each taken it as the basis of our separate, and until 
recently, independent lines of inquiry. Mr. Hill has already 
sent in a short report to Government of the results of hil own 
investigations, which he roughly states in the following words :— 
“ I have examined the rainfall of Benares, Allahabad, Agra, 
Bareilly, Roorkee, Debra. Mussoorie, and Naim Ta], since ifei, 
and I find that on the average the total annual rainfall of the 
maximum,sun-spot years tool, 1869, 1870, and 1871, is about 
14 per cent, above the average for the whole period, and that of 
the minimum group 1866, 1867, and i 860 , about 4 per cent 
below It. On the other hand, when only the winter rainfall is 
considered, the defect in maximum sun-spot years is about ai 
per cent, of the average winter Jail, and the excess in minimum 
■un-spot years Is above 20 per cent ” Unfortunately no further 
data appear to be available in the North-West Provinces, as 
during ike mutiny decade, 1851-1860. no register was kept, and 
betQEC'ifce mutiny the Schlagmiwetts took away to Germany most 
of the 'old rainfall records. The results, however, as far as they 


go, are in complete accordance with those I have obtained from 
a similar comparison of some of the rainfalls in Bengal, 

Tbe chief obstacles in the way of making a thoroughly 
complete and exhaustive comparison of the rainfalls throughout 
Northern India are (1) the paucity of register^, and (2) tbe 
limited periods over which they extend. In the single case of 
Calcutta the latter objection does not apply, since by dint of 
some trouble I have succeeded in obtaining the monthly as well 
ss the snoual falls for a period of forty years, from 1833 to 1876 
inclusive. As this comprises four complete sun-spot cycles, the 
results are extremely valuable, especially as they tend to exhibit 
wbat Prof. Balfour Stewart considers to be the true test of a 
physical cycle, viz , Us repetition. 

I here append a comparison of the rainfaU of Calcutta, for 
the months of January, February, and March, arranged m four 
groups of minimum and maximum sun-spot years, together with 
the yean immediately preceding and following them (except in 
the case of the former, where the nse after the minimum is often 
very rapid). 


Maximum sun-spot groups, 

I ToLal ° r each 
Years * I group 


Minimum sun-spot group*. 

Yean 


Total of each 
group 

1842 


inches 

1843 

1844 
1854 


7 80 

1855 

1856 
1865 


7 Z 9 

1866 

1 '867 

l» 7 S 


I 2'89 

1876 


14 60 

1877 ! 



Total of alt ) 

42 58 

the groups. ( 


Total of ail 
the groups. 


In addition to this it may be noted that the total fall during 
the same Lhree months of the four absolute minimum sun-spot 
years 1843, 1856, 1867, and 1877 (probable minimum) is 1598 
inches, while mat of the four absolute maximum sun-spot years, 
1837, 1848, 1860, and 1870, reaches only the insignificant 
amount of 2 48 inches. Similar results are obtained if the 
month of April and the months of November and December of 
the preceding years are respectively included, thus evidently 
showing that tne relation is one connected with the seasonal 
distribution of the rainfall and not merely a coincidence, resulting 
from having taken the rainfalls of special months 

If we treat the rainfall of Dehra, from 1S61 to 1877, in a 
somewhat similar manner, by taking the rainfalls of January, 
February, and the previous December, and consider 1801, 1862, 
and 1863 to approximately represent a maximum group, the 
results are as follows: — 


Minimum lun-spoi group* 

Maximum sun 

-spot group*. 

Yean 

Total of each 

Yean, 

Total of each 

group 

group. 

:&) 

inches 

lB6l 

inches. 

22‘I 

X862 

2 6 

1867) 


KS63 




1869 


187! ( 

13 3 

1870 ■ 

105 

1877 j 


1871 

1 



1 think an examination of the preceding comparisons of the 
winter rainfalls of Dehrm and Calcutta (rough though they 
undoubtedly an) discloses distinct evidence of repetition In 
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unison with the sunspot periods, at all events enough to warrant 
flintier and more complete investigations being made on the 
point. I will not trespass on your valuable space further than 
to add a similar rough indication or the inverse relation thit 
holds in the case of the summer rainfalls. They will be seen to 
be greatest m years of maximum sunspot. 

In the following groups the rainfall of Debra is taken for the 
months of June, July, August, September, and October during 
which the south-west monsoon rains fall I give the separate 
rainfall during these months for each year, as well as the totals 
and averages. 


Maximum Min-spot groups Minimum sunspot group' 


Years j 

| Inches j 

Totals 

l86l I 

9 > 4 | 

iBl rt 

1862 1 

1 90s I 

1019 

Average for each year 90 9 

1869 

705 ) 


1870 1 

77 ‘ 2 

247 9 

1871 

100 2 1 


Average for each year 82 G 


Years 

1875 

1876 


Inches 

67 2 
76 I 


1 olaN 


I 43‘3 


Average for each year 716 


1865 589) 

18G6 67 o j. 
18G7 60 6 ) 


186 5 


Average for each year 62 I 


The averages give a mean average excess in each year in Lhe 
maximum sun spot groups of 19 9 inches over each year in the 
minimum groups ; a gigantic difference certainly, and apparently 
maintained preity con-islenlly throughout by the rainfall of eich 
year The defect in the winter rainfall ol yean of maximum 
sunspot and the corresponding excCNS in yean of minimum sun¬ 
spot together combine to render the excels in yean uf maximum 
sunspot less apparent in the toial annual falls, though it still 
exists to a certain extent The present year (at present abnor¬ 
mally deficient in solar activity) appears destined to fulfil lhe 
preceding relations to an alarming extent The winter rain- 
Jn.ll was unusually plentiful throughout Northern India, while, 
up to the present lime, when the monsoon should be in full 
swing, the rains, except in Eastern Bengal, have been so scanty 
that unlcM rain falls soon and nbumlanrly, we shall have to face 
a famine as fearful as that which is just now devastating Madras 

K. D Archibald 


Greening of Oysters 


no doubt identical with those which Dr. Bornet hu studied. 
Gaillon refers to an earlier memoir of his own on the same 
subject published by the Academy of Sciences of Rouen, and in 
the Annalts des Sciences Physiques^ for 1821. W. T, T, D. 


Reproduction by Conjugation 

The phenomenon to which Mr Bennett alludes is, I presume, 
well known ; but it u not universal, though common He will find 
illustrations in Llassall's " British Freshwater Algee," where the 
zygospores a;e formed in both filaments simultaneously; e.g t 
pUte 19, Zygnerna (Spirogyra) , plate 38, several species of 
Tyndaruira But in those genera in which the Zygospore is 
formed bitween the filaments it would seem impossible to decide 
which 15 male and which is female, eg r plate 39, Pyndaridea 
conspicua % ir/itnersa, Ralfm, ami decussatn , or in the genera 
JA'r ocarpus, plates 42-47, and Slenocarpus , plates 47-49 

George Henslow 

Strange Dream Phenomenon 

After reading the interesting letter on a 11 Strange Dream 
Phenomenon ” which appeared m Naiurk (voL xvi p 329) it 
occurred to me thit it might be worth while to put on rrcord 
the fallowing experience which connects in a very striking 
manner the phenomena of dreaming and subjective vision. 
Some time ago, when rather tired by overwork, I dreamt during 
the night that some one had entered my bedroom and was 
approaching the pillow under my head with the inLention of 
abistrauing some valuable papers which I fancied were concealed 
beneath it I noticed m every pirticuUr the dress, stature, and 
features of the intending robber, but just as he put forward his 
hand towards the bed I began to awake, slowly at first, but with 
great celerity as soon as I perceived the figure of my dream 
walking slowly down the side of Lhe bed , wide awake now, I 
watched it reach the corner bedpost, turn round, and with 
measured noiseless step pass along the foot, till on coming 
between the window and myself it duappeared, as all Lhe 
11 ghosts " with which I was then aflhcted were wont to do wheo 
shone through by the light. 

I did not sleep any more for the rest of Lhe night, and hence am 
perfectly certain that this was not "a dream within a dream," 
but a clear case of a subjective vision prolonged frjm the sleep- 
ng into the waking state, and thus affording evidence to prove 
the essential identity which underlies the phenomena of "dream¬ 
ing dreams ” and seeing 1 * ghosts." W. J S 


Ir has long been known that oysters, when removed from the 
sea and kept artificially in shallow pus filled with salt-water, 
assume a green colour which is or was much thought of by 
epicures. While this apring at I.e Croisic, at the mouth of the 
Loire, my fneud. Dr Bornet, informed Prof Lankester and 
myself that this singular change was particularly observable in 
the oyster preserves in the neighbourhood. He was at that 
time at a lots for an explanation, but l have just received a letter 
from him in which he gives the solution of the problem, and this 
wdl I ihmk be so interesting to many of the readers of Nature, 
that I have ventured, although without his permission, to 
communicate it 10 them 

11 As a souvenir of our meeting at Croisic, I send you some 
CoraUutaua from that locality Several have not yet been 
deiecled on the English coait, where, however, they ought to 
occur 1 have added a Diatom, Navicula fmiformu , Grunow, 
van ostrearta This species, whose contents are of a cobah-blue 
colour during life, occurs in prolusion in the oyster-preiervci of 
Crouic, and it is because they feed on this Diatom that they 
become green. Nothing Is easier than to demonstrate the fact 
by placing white oysters in a plate of sea-water containing 
nothing but Navicula fusi/ormts t and the " greening" lakes 
place la thirty-six hours. As often as the experiment is repeated, 
the same result follows. But why should Navicula /usi/ormis 
be blue, while all other Diatom? are colourless ? ” 

W. T, Thiselton Dyer 

P S—Since this note has been In type Prof. Oliver has 
called my attention to a paper in the “Mdinoires de la Socicle 
Linneene du Calvados," 1824, pp. 135-158, by Benjamin Gaillon, 
'* Sur la cause de la colorannn dcs Huttres et fur les Ani¬ 
malcules qui servent & leur nutrition. 1 ’ The^e animalcules form 
masses which he compares to the green milter of Priestley, End 
u he refers them to the genus Navicula of Bory, they ore 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

The Satellites of Mars - The Parts correspondent 
of the Times , writing on August 27, stales that at the 
meeting of the Academy of Sciences the ^me day, M. 
Faye had announced Lne independent discovery of the 
satellites of Mars by M. Borrelly at Marseilles, claiming 
for him even an earlier detection than was effected at 
Washington. Prof Watson’s name being introduced as 
the American discoverer instead of that of Prof. Asaph 
HaJ], n is clear that the statement has arisen from a mis¬ 
conception on the part of the reporter at the sitting of the 
Academy, who has confounded the discovery of No 174 
of the minor-planet group, by Watson and Borrelly, wuh 
that of the satellites of Mars. 

A letter from Rear-\dmiral Rodgers, Superintendent 
of the Naval Onservatory, Washington, to the Secretary 
of the Navy, dated August 21, furnishes particulars of the 
observations and calculations bearing upon both satellites, 
which had been made up to that date. The outer 
satellite was remarked on the nth, but its true character 
was not certainly recognised until the i6th. On the 
following night Prof. Hall first observed the inner 
satellite. The discovenes were telegraphed to Messrs 
Alvan Clark and Sons, at Cambndgeport, on the 18th, 
that confirmatory evidence of ihe existence of the satellites 
might be obtained by means of the 26-inch telescope of 
Mr. McCormick, at present in the hands of those eminent 
opticians, who succeeded in veiifying Prof. Hail’s dirt 
covery, as did also Prof. Pickering ana his assistants at 
Cambridge, Mass. On the 19th the discovery was 
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communicated to the Smithsonian Institution, and by it, 
to the European observatories. 

We subjoin the principal results of Prof. Newcomb's 
calculations on the first ten days' measures, extracted 
from a circular for which we are indebted to the 
superintendent of the U.S Naval Observatory. 

For the outer satellite Prof. Newcomb finds ;— 


Major axis of apparent orbit at distance [9 5930] 82" 5 

Minor axis ,, ,, 27 ''7 

Maior axis of orbit at distance unily , , 32" 3 

PosiLion angles of hne of aphides of apparent orbit 70° 250° 

Passage through west apsis (/—250°) Aug 19 at 16I1 6 \V M T 
Inclination ol true orbit to the ecliptic 25° 4 

Longitude of ascintlmg node 82° 8 

Period of revolution , 30I1, 14m 

Hourly moLion in nreocentnc longitude n 11 91 

These elements give foi the mnvs of Mais - 1 — 

3,090,000 

For the inner satellite Prof Newcomb finds— 


Major axis of apparent orbit at distance [9 $ 93 °] 33 ” O 

passage through eastern apsis (/~7o r ) Aug 20 at 13b oW.M T 
Penoa of revolution 7I1 38m 5 

Houily moLion in arcocentric longitude , 47° n 

If we refer the position of the orbit of the first satellite 
to the earth's equator, the ascending node will be found 
(o be in 46° 4, and the inclination 36° 2. The real dis¬ 
tances of the satellites from the centre of Mars are about 
14,500 and 5,800 miles respectively. 

Prof Newcomb, writing to the New York Tribune on 
August 22, gives some particulars relating to the new 
Satellnes. He remarks that the first question which will 
naturally arise is, Why have these objects not been seen 
before? The answer is that Mars is now nearer to the 
earth than he h^s been at any time since 1845, when the 
great telescopes of the present day had hardly begun to 
be known. In 1862 when Mars was again pretty near 
to the earth, we may suppose that they were not looked 
for with the two or three telescopes which alone would 
have shown them In 1875 Mars was too far south of 
the equator to be advantageously observed in these 
latitudes. The present opportunity of observing the 
planet is about the best that could possibly occur At 
the next opposition in October, 1879, there is hope that 
the satellites may be again observed with the great 
telescope at Washington, but Prof. Newcomb thinks that 
during the following ten years, when owing to the great 
eccentricity of the orbit of Mars, he will be much further 
from the earth at opposition, the satellites may be invisible 
with all the telescopes of the world. In the piesent year 
|t is hardly likely that they will be visible after October. 
The satellites may be considered as by far the smallest 
heavenly bodies yet known. “It is hardly possible to 
make anything like a numerical estimate of their 
diameters, because they are seen in the telescope only 
as faint points of light. But one might safely agree to 
ride round one of them in a railway car between two 
successive meals, or to walk round in easy stages during a 
very brief vacation. In fact, supposing the surface of the 
outer one to have the same reflecting power with that of 
Mars, Us diameter cannot be much more than ten miles, 
and may be less. Altogether these objects must be 
regarded as among Lhe most remarkable of the solar 
system." Prof Neweomb further points out that we may 
regard M. Leverner's mass of Mars as the product of a 
century of observation, and several years of laborious 
calculation by a corps of computers, while from the 
measures on four nights of the new satellites, ten minutes' 
computation gives a mass which is in striking agreement 
Witt that of the illustrious astronomer of Pam, 

The D’Angos Comft of 1784,—^In continuation of our 
remarks upon this object, so long considered apocryphal 
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(Nature, vol. xvi. p. 124), we proceed to notice an investi¬ 
gation by D'Arrest, undertaken in 1865. He refers to a 
somewhat confused note in Cooper's 11 Catalogue of 
Cometic Orbits," where the orbit given by D*Angos is 
introduced M with no slight misgivings,” though the writer 
thought his note was “ considerably opposed to Encke’s 
statement," on what precise grounds, however, is not very 
apparent. And D'Arrest considered the essay in Zach's 
work may have received undue colouring from the editor, 
and a further proof of the non-existence of the comet is 
required. 

Deducing the sun's places from the Tables of Hansen 
and Olufsen, D'Arrest compares the fourteen days' obser¬ 
vations given by D’Angos in Bemouilli's and Hinden- 
burg's Magazine, with the best of two orbits calculated by 
Olbers from them, and finds what he terms 11 horrenden 
Abweichungen." A similar comparison by means of 
elements selected from numerous sets computed by 
himself, exhibits also great differences, so that his first 
conclusion is identical with that arrived at by Olbers and 
Encke, the comet's places are irreconcilable with para¬ 
bolic motion about the sun. On applying ihe general 
method of the Theorta motus he was led to extra¬ 
ordinarily small distances from the earth, in perfect 
agreement with the results obtained by Encke on a 
different method of procedure. 

D'Arrest then introduces the consideration of the 
geocentric hypothesis. We are certain of cases where the 
orbns of comets have undergone an entire change 
through the action of the planet Jupiter, and there is now, 
he urges, no difficulty in accepting the idea of an insig¬ 
nificant and small vaporous mass, passing with a retro¬ 
grade motion in *uch close proximity to ihe earth, that 
the case treated of in the “ Mdcamque Cdleste," book ix. 
chap 11 , may enter. The question is a complicated one, 
and D'Arrest contents himself with examining whether in 
the series of observations of the comet, there is anything 
to contradict the hypothesis that for a time it was moving 
as a satellite of the earth Necessarily omitting parallax, 
he finds on this geocentric assumption the following 
elements —Time of passage by the perigee, April 15 13649 
mean lime at Pans ; ascending node 90° 52' 9" ; inclina¬ 
tion 43° 8' 23" , distance of perigee from ascending node 
128° 7' 59" ; eccentnciLy 097320, and least distance from 
the earth in units of the semi-axis major of the moon's 
orbit 3 82290 , motion, letrograde. When now the 
comet's distances from the earth are found from the 
observed angular motions, and again direct from the 
elliptical elements, a comparison shows that the angular 
motion with respect to the earth corresponds well with 
the law of areas, and the latitudes from this approximate 
calculation are sensibly better represented, than on the 
supposition of heliocentric motion. 

The general conclusions arrived at by D'Arrest from 
his investigation appear to be these: that the impossibility 
of tbe observations published by D'Angos and the obvious 
imposition previously attributed to him are not in accord¬ 
ance with evidence. The comet may have been moving 
for a time virtually as a satellite of the earth, or while 
passing very near to it may yet have been without the 
sphere of attraction, the definition of which is perhaps 
somewhat arbitrary. The difficulty and uncertainty 
attending further research, and the expense of time and 
labour necessary, induced D'Arrest to rest satisfied with 
having thrown a more satisfactory light on the observa¬ 
tions of the second comet of 1784, or at Least of proving that 
a small body moving under certain conditions might have 
occupied the positions in the heavens attributed to it. 
We have yet to give some account of a paper by Gauss 
on this subject. 

The First Comet of 1877 (Borrelly, February 8) 
—The elements of this comet, so far as yet published, 
appear to depend upon an Interval of observation of eight 
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days only. The following orbit by Mr. Hind is founded 
on positions between February 8 and March 11 1 — 
Perihelion Passage, 1877, January 19 18369, G.M T 


Longitude of Perihelion 200 4 18 o 

,, Ascending Node 187 15 7 0 
Inclination to Ecliptic 27 5 24 1 

Log. Perihelion Distance 9*9071303 

Motion —retrograde. 


M Eq 
1877 o 


There seems to be no sensible deviation from the 
parabola. 


BIOLOGICAL NOTES 

New Work on Birds —We have received the 
prospectus of a new work by Dr. A. B. Mayer, 
Director of the Royal Zoological Museum of Dresden, 
to be entnied “ Abbildungen von Vogel-Skelettun,” 
in which he signifies his intention to publish, in parts, 
figures of the skeletons of rare or little-known birda, 
F-ach part is to contain ten plates of large quarto 
size, one of which, representing the skeleton of the 
extremely uncommon parrot from New Guinea, Dasyp- 
(tinspecgueti (Lesson) accompanies the prospectus It 
is a photo-lithograph, and differs materially from any 
other which we have seen in one important particular, 
namely that the bones of one side only are depicted, 
which is a great advantage, as it prevents the confusion 
unavoidably associated with the representation of the 
whole structure The illumination of each bone and the 
focus of every part is most satisfactory, more so in many 
respects than any drawing could possibly be Short 
commentaries, with measurements, will accompany each 
plate, It is proposed that Part I. shall contain figures of 
Lot trains cutmtsiii) Channosyna josephinez, Meropogon 
forxteni, Paradisea papnami } Ltcinurus regtus, Altinn- 
coaui chatybea , Ptilopus spcctouts^ Otuhphaps nobihs , 
and Callus bathtva (Irom Celebes) In ihe senes is also 
to be included the skeletons or the several domestic 
pigeons and fowls. We hope that Dr. Mayer will have a 
large subscription to this valuable addition to ornitho¬ 
logical literature. 

The Body-Cavuv in ihe Head of Vertehrates 
—It has hitherto been regarded as a point of distinction 
between the mouth, throat, and gill region of vertebrates, 
and the rest of the trunk, that in the former no splitting 
of the body wall took place in early development, while 
in the trunk the body-wall becomes sharply separated 
from the contained viscera, and a cavity arises between 
them, part of which is the peritoneal cavity. Mr. Balfour 
{Jour. Anal, April, 1877) has announced the discovery 
in sharks of a head-cavity on either side of the throat, 
dividing the growing tissue into an inner and an outer wall. 
When the visceral clefts (future gill-shts, &c ) appear, 
they subdivide these cavities into smaller ones The 
head-cavity even grows forwards as far as the eye, and 
ultimately there is a series of cavities . (1) a premandibular, 
(2) a mandibular, (3) a hyoid, (4) a series in the branchial 
arches. These cavities ultimately atrophy, but their walls 
become developed into muscles, and they answer to the 
muscle-plates of the rest of ihe body- Thus this discovery 
gives iniormation of a most valuable kind as to the seg¬ 
mental relations of Lhe head to the rest of the body, 
besides furnishing a glimpse of a primordial condition in 
vertebrates which had till now remained unknown. 

Fish-eating Birds. —Mr, Joseph Willcox has recorded 
an interesting observation on the crow blackbirds of 
Florida ( Quiscalmpurpurtus ). Standing on the bank of 
a river in Florida, he noticed a commotion among a 
congregation of crow blackbirds, which were anxiously 
looking into the water. A large bass was pursuing its 
favourite food, the small fry, and the latter, in their frantic 
efforts to escape, jumped out of the water, ind many of 


them fell on the land. The blackbirds, evidently experts 
at the game, immediately pounced upon the small fish, 
and swallowed them before they could get back into the 
water. ( Proc . Acad. Nat Sci, Philadelphia, 1877) 

Ants’ Domestic Animals —Prof. Leidy (Philadelphia) 
has observed colonies of F flava in possession of several 
kinds of insects at once A comparatively small assem¬ 
blage of them had three groups, an aphis, a coccus, and 
the larva of an insect, apparently coleopterous. The 
aphides were kept in two separate herds, and these were 
separated from a herd of cocci In a larger colony of 
ants there was a collection of aphides occupying the under 
part of one margin of a stone, for ten inches long by 
three-quarters of an inch wide. A distinct group of 
cocci, closely crowded, filled a square inch. They all 
appeared to be carefully attended to by the ants. 

A Whale in thf Mediterranean —M. P J Van 
Bencden has made a short communication to the Aea- 
ddmie Royalc de Belgique, published in that Society’s 
Bulletin , with reference to a letter by M Capellinr, on 
a true whale captured in the Mediterranean Sea, near 
Taranto The Italian author suggests the new specific 
name Palana taranttna } but M, Van Beneden much 
more reasonably thinks it most probable that it is a stray 
specimen of B . bi vr a yen sis . 


THE LATE MR. GASSIOT 

V\T E last week announced briefly the death of Dr. J 
’ * P Gassiot, and now give some account of the prin¬ 
cipal scientific results obtained by him. Mr Gassiot, 
partner in the firm of Martinez Gassiot and Co, wine 
merchants, Mark Lane, first devoted his spare time to 
electrical experiments about the year 1838. An Electrical 
Society was formed about that time in which he took an 
active part. At one of the meetings it was observed 
that when the two copper wires forming the poles of a 
powerful voltaic battery were crossed and drawn asunder 
50 that the voltaic arc passed between them, the positive 
terminal became heated to incandescence, while the 
negative remained comparatively cool This excited 
great interest in Mr. Gassiot's mind and led him to make 
several experiments, but without thoroughly explaining 
the phenomenon. In the course of these experiments he 
procured powerful batteries, first of DameU’s cohstruc- 
tion, then of Grove's, and ultimately a large water 
battery. 

It had been observed by many writers (principally 
Continental) that while the dynamic and chemical effects 
of the voltaic battery increased in intensitv m proportion 
to the increasing chemical action in the cells of the 
battery, the static effects, such as the repulsive action in 
a gold leaf or pith ball electroscope, the spark, the power 
of charging a Leyden phial, &c , were more intense when 
the battery was charged with water and had consequently 
but a feeble chemical action in the cells This anomaly- 
puzzled electricians much, and though sought to be 
explained by various hypotheses, was a great stumbling- 
block in the way of the chemical theory of the voltaic 
battery. 

Mr Gassiot had been led to attach great value to good 
insulation between the cells of the battery, and he pro¬ 
cured to be made a Grove battery (the most powerful 
chemical batLery known) of loo glass cells, all having 
long glass stems, and separated from each other. This 
battery gave very powerful chemical results, and a voltaic 
arc of great brilliancy ; but, what was of the greatest 
importance, he found that with this battery the static 
effects, or effects of tension, were greater than those of an 
equally-sized water battery. The puzzling anomaly was 
thus explained ; the reason why the chemical battery had 
seemed inferior in tension to the water battery was that 
from the effervescing liquids, the close approximation of 
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the cells, and their being moistened with good conducting 
liquids, insulation was destroyed, and no static effects at 
the terminal, or very feeble ones, were perceptible. This 
Tesult, by far the most important of Mi. Ga^siot’s labours, 
was published in the Phil, Trans . of the Royal Society 
for 1844, p. 39 Tt got rid of the strongest objection to 
the chemical theory of the pile, and brought into harmony 
results whirh up to that time had appeared discordant, 

In 1851 Mi Grove had published in the Phil Trans, 
of the Royal Society, in a paper 11 On the Electro-Chemical 
Polarity of Gases , 1f> an account of transverse dark bands 
or striae, whirh he was the first to observe in the electric 
discharge The discharges were obtained from a Ruhm- 
korf coil, and made to pass through attenuated gases, or 
what were commonly called vacua , Mr, Gassiot made a 
vast number of experiments on these striae, the most 
important of which was that he obtained them in a 
Torricellian vacuum with the voltaic arc, showing that 
they did not depend on the intermittence of the discharge 
(occasioned by the contact-breaker), but accompanied all 
electric discharges in vacuo . There is, perhaps, some 
doubt whether the voltaic arc is absolutely continuous, or 
whether it does not produce, by its action on attenuated 
gas, something like waves (a store thrown into water may 
be a rough simile), but at all events it is continuous in its 
inception, and in that respect quiie different from the 
interrupted discharges of the contact-breaker apparatus, 
or the common electrical machine. 


Mr. Gassiot devoted himself for a long time to procuring 
vacua as perfect as they could be obtained, for the 
examination of the electric or voltaic discharges, and 
proved distinctly that when the attenuation was pushed 
to a high degree of rarity, the electric discharge would 
not pass at all, a result which had been observed by 
Morgan {Phil. Trans , vol lxxv), the accuracy of whose 
experiments was impugned by Davy. 

Mr. Grove, as an answer to the contact theory or the 
voltaic pile, had shown that if two polished plates, one of 
zinc, the other of copper, were approximated, but kept 
from contact by a thin film of paper or mica, and then 
separated, the electric effects, alleged to be due to the 
contact of dissimilar metals, were produced ; it was ob¬ 
jected to this experiment, and not without reason, that 
these effects might be produced by friction of the paper 
or mica Mr Gassiot effectually got rid of this objection 
by bringing the plates into close proximity by a delicate 
micrometer apparatus and then quickly separating them ; 
the same elecLrical results followed {Phil, Mai;., October, 

1844) 

The above are the principal of many curious results 
obtained by Mr Gassiot While thus giving up his 
leisure lime to scicnre, he was a diligent and successful 
man of business and a liberal promoter of, and contribu¬ 
tor to, all useful scientific and benevolent objects, some of 
which we mentioned in our previous notice. 


THE SPECTRUM OF NOVA CYGNI 

I N the Monatsbeneht of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
of Berlin (May, 1877), Herr Vogel, the eminent 
astronomer, publishes the details of his investigations of 
the spectrum of the new star in Cygnus, and whilst ex¬ 
pressing his own views with regard to the physical con¬ 
dition of the star, enters upon a criticism of those of 
other observers. Herr Vogel observed the spectrum on 
sixteen different nights ; the first observation was made 
on December 5, when the star was of 4*5 magnitude ; 
the last on March 10, when the magnitude was only 

83- 

Herr VogeFs observations show that the spectrum of 
the new star was a continuous one, showing numerous 
dark lines and bands and several bright Tines. The 
intensity of this continuous spectrum, which at first was 
very brilliant, decreased rapidly, so that three months 
after the discovery of the star it was only partly visible, 
and even that part was very faint. The decrease of in¬ 
tensity did not spread evenly over the whole spectrum ; 
the blue and violet rays grew fainter far more rapidly 
than the green and yellow rays. The red part of the 
spectrum, which already during the first observations was 
very dim ai d crossed by broad absorption bands, soon dis¬ 
appeared altogether, so that a bright line in the red seemed 
to remain auite isolated. At first a dark band in the 
green, and, later on, a very brpad dark band in the blue, 
were particularly conspicuous. With the exception of a 
bright line in the red, the other bright lines at first sur¬ 
passed the continuous spectrum but very little in brilliancy; 
they could therefore be seen only with difficulty. During 
the rather rapid decrease of intensity of the continuous 


spectrum they, however, became more easily discernible, 
and, as results from the measurements made, the hydro¬ 
gen lines Ha and H 0 were particularly bright, and, later 
on, a line of 499 mill, mm wave-length. This latter line 
remained longest when the spectrum faded away, and 
finally surpassed the hydrogen lines in intensity ; the red 
hydrogen line was the first to grow fainter. The weather 
not having been very favourable, the measurements which 
Herr Vogel made have no claim to very great accuracy, 
but they at least prove that the following bright lines 
have appeared in tne spectrum 

1. The hydrogen lines j beyond doubt. 

Hy most probably. 

2. A line of 499 mill mm. wave-length (± 1 mill, mm,). 
This line coincides tolerably well wuh the brightest line in 
the nitrogen Bpectrum under ordinary pressure ; it is the 
same line which is brightest in the spectra of nebula. 

3. An indistinct line of 580 m mm wave-length. 

4- An indistinct line of 497 m mm. wave-length. This 
nearly coincides with a close group of lines in the atmo¬ 
spheric spectrum. 

5 Some bright lines were seen in the neighbourhood of 
b and E t but their position could not be measured. On 
December 5 two lines were measured in the blue (of 474 
and 470 wave-lengths), and were also observed on Decem¬ 
ber 8, but, later on, only the second one has again been 
seen as an indistinct band of 467 wave-length. 

In the accompanying illustration (Fig. 2) we reproduce 
Herr Vogel's drawings, which supplement his observa¬ 
tions, and, as he points out, contain many a detail which 
could not well be described in words. 

Herr Vogel, in discussing ihe views of other astrono¬ 



mers, first deals with M Cornu's observations. M. Cornu 
made his first observations on December 2 and 5 (sec 
Nature, voL xv. p. 158); he succeeded in measuring 


several bright lines in the [spectrum, viz., wave-lengths 
661 (Ha), 588, 531, 517, 500,483 (H 0 ),451, 43 S (H>).’ 
He saw no dark bands distinctly in the] continuous 
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spectrum, * because," say* Herr Vogel, “he doubles! 
observed with a spectroscope or too great a power of dis¬ 
persion, and therefore many details escaped his notice. 
This supposition is confirmed by the drawing, published 
in the Comptes Rendus (t. 83, p. 1,172)1 where M Cornu 
represents the spectrum as consisting of two parts, and, 
which contains no other detads besides the bright lines 1 
As the line 588 wave-length, measured in the star spec¬ 
trum, corresponds closely with D a , also the line 531 wave¬ 
length, with the well-known corona line (531,6 wave-lengths) 
and finally the line 517 wave-length, with the middle of 
the magnesium lines b f M. Cornu draws the conclusion 
that with regard to chemical composition the atmosphere 
of the star coincides completely with the chromosphere 
of our sun . “ en rdsum£, la lumi&re de l'dtoile parait 
possdder exactement la m£me composition que celle de 
l'enveloppe du soleil, nommde chromosphere" Herr 
Vogel, however, thinks that this conclusion is not alto- 
ether justified, since a line (500 wave-length), which 
0£S not occur in the chromosphere was distinctly visible 


with the other bright lines in the spectrum, and it 
eventually became the brightest line of the whole spec¬ 
trum. Comparing his own observations with those of 
M. Cornu, Herr Vogel points out that they agree per¬ 
fectly with regard to the presence of the three hydrogen 
lines, and that of the brightest line of the atmospheric 
spectrum, or the principal line of the nebulx spectrum 
(50a wave-length). He could not determine the position 
of the bright green lines with sufficient exactness ; on 
one day he found for them 527 and 514 wave-lengths 
respectively, but these figures differ considerably from 
M Cornu’s ; this is still more the case with the lines in 
the blue, for which he finds 466 wave-length, while M, 
Cornu has 451 wave-length. The line 588 wave-length 
of M Cornu was observed by Herr Vogel on one occa¬ 
sion, but was not again seen afteiwards. 

Father Secchi, in a short note in the Astronomisch• 
Nachrichten (No. 2,116), says that M. Cornu's description 
of the spectrum of the new star is correct, with the 
exception that the bright lines were not indistinct but 



well defined, like lines in spectra of nebulx, Father 
Secchi observed on January 7 and 8, when Herr Vogel 
also saw the lines well defined. He is very positive that 
one of the bright lines is a hydrogen line, another a 
magnesium line, and a third a sodium line ; this, in Herr 
Vogel's opinion, is decidedly a mistake, because on 
January 8 the lines in the vicinity of the magnesium 
group were quite faint, and no bright line near D was to 
be seen. According to Herr Vogel, the bright lines which 
Father Secchi saw were a considerable distance away 
from the sodium and magnesium groups respectively, 
their wave-lengths being 500 and 580. 

Mr. Copeland, who worked with & star spectroscope' of 
Herr Vogel's construction, which was connected with the 
15-inch refractor of Lord Lindsay's observatory, made the 
first observation on January 2, when the star was of 7th 
magnitude. He found the spectrum to be remarkably 
bright and consisting of a •faint, continuous spectrum, 
crossed by five bright Lines, of which he determined the 
following wave-lengths :—(1) 655, intense ‘height red; 
(a) 581, middle of a rather bright band in the yellow, 


fading off rapidly on both sides; (3) 504, and (4) 486, 
bright, well-defined lines ; (5) 456, faint line in the violet 
Nos. 1 and 4 are the hydrogen lines ; No. 31s the brightest 
line of the nebula spectrum. On January 9, when the atmo¬ 
sphere was particularly favourable, Mr Copeland observed 
two other lines, of 594 and 414 wave-lengths respectively. 
The first wa*a u very narrow line," the second " exces¬ 
sively faint, but still certainly and repeatedly seen.” In the 
vicinity of about 525 wave-length, Mr. Gopeland observed 
the maximum of intensity of the continuous spectrum. Mr. 
Copeland's observations agree very well with those of 
Herr Vogel; the only exception being the violet line (456) 
for which Herr Vogel found a greater wave-length. Line 
414, observed by M. Copeland, may possibly have been the 
fourth hydrogen line H 0 , if 414 is not a mistake of the 

f ainter and should be434,as it would be strangeif Mr.Cope- 
and bad not seen the third hydrogen line H y (434) which 
was distinctly visible. Mr. Copeland pointed out that the 
line of 5 80 wave-length corresponds closely with aline which 
Herr Vogel observed in the spectra of three faint stars, also * 
belonging to Cygnus, which, have quite abnormal spectra, 
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and Herr Vogel owns that, however small the similarity 
between these spectra and that of the new star may have 
been at first, a certain resemblance appeared when the 
latter grew fainter ; not only the line in question coin¬ 
cided with one in these spectia, a coincidence was 
also evident in a maximum of brightness in the blue 
(467 wave-length) and in a dark broad band close to this 
maximum. 

Mr. Backhouse, of Sunderland, observed the spectrum 
on January 26, and found the brightest line to be of 503 
wave-length He remarked in a note to Nature (vol, 
xv. p 295), that at the end of December, not this line but 
line F was brightest p Herr Vogel's observations quite 
agree with those of Mr Backhouse. 

In summing up and in his final remarks on this subject, 
Herr Vogel first of all declares that he cannot agree with 
M Comu's view as expressed by this observer in the 
following phrase — 11 Malgrd tout ce qu’il y aurait de 
sdduisant et de grandiose b tirer de ce fait dcs inductions 
relitives b. I'd tat physique de cette dtoile nouvelle, b sa 
tempdrature, aux rdactions chimiques dont clle peut dire 
le si&ge, je m’abstiendra de tout commentaire et de toute 
hypolhdse i ce sujet Je crois que nous manquons des 
donndes necessaires pour arriver ^ une conclusion utile, 
ou tout au moms susceptible de controle , quelque 
aLtrayantes que soient ces hypotheses, il ne faut pas 
oublier qu’clles sont en dehors de la science, et que loin 
de la servir, elles risquent fort de rentraver.” 

llerr Vogel thinks that the fear that a hypothesis might 
do harm to science is only justifiable in very rare cases, 
in most cases it will further science, in the first place 
because it draws the attention of the observer upon thing?, 
which, without the hypothesis, he might have neglected. 
Of course, if the observer is so strongly influenced, that in 
favour of a hypothesis he sees things which do not exist— 
and Lhis may happen sometimes—science may for awhile 
be arrested in its progress, but in that case the observer 
is far more to blame than the author of the hypothesis. 
On the other hand it is very possible that an observer 
may—involuntardy^arrest the progress of science, even 
without originating a hypothesis, by pronouncing and 
publishing sentences which have a tendency to diminish 
the general interest in a question, and which do not place 
its high significance in the proper light Herr Vogel is 
almost inclined to think that such an effect might result 
(com the reading of the above phrase by M. Cornu, and is 
of opinion that nowhere better than in the present case, 
where in short periods colossal changes showed themselves 
occurring upon a heavenly body, the necessary data might 
be obtained for drawing useful conclusions, and the test 
of those hypotheses which have been ventured with regard 
to the physical condition of heavenly bodies, might be 
made. 

A stellar spectrum with bright lines is always a highly 
interesting phenomenon for any one acquainted with 
stellar spectrum-analysis, and is well worthy of deep 
consideration Although in the chromosphere of our sun, 
near the limb, we see numerous bright lines, yet 
only dark lines appear in the spectrum whenever we 
produce a small star-like image of the sun and examine it 
through the spectroscope. It is generally believed that 
the bright lines in some few star-spectra result from gases 
which break forth from the interior of the luminous body, 
and the temperature of which is higher than that of the 
surface of the body, i.e, t the same phenomenon we 
observe sometimes in the spectra of solar spots, where 
incandescent hydrogen, rushing out of the hot interior, 
becomes visible above the colder spots through the 
hydrogen lines turning bright. But this is not the only 
explanation. We may also suppose that the atmosphere 
of a star, consisting of incandescent gases, as is the case 
in our sun, is on the whole colder than the nucleus, 
but with regard to the latter is extremely large. Herr 
Vogel cannot well Imagine how the phenomenon can last 


for ary long period if the first hypothesis be correct. The 
gas breaking forth from the hot interior of the body will 
impart a portion of its heat to the surface of the body 
and thus raise the temperature of the latter ; conse¬ 
quently the difference of temperature between the incan¬ 
descent gas and the surface of the body will soon be in¬ 
sufficient to produce bright lines, and these will disappear 
from the spectrum. This view applies perfectly to stars 
which suddenly appear and soon disappear again, or at least 
decrease considerably in intensity, t e. t for so called nan/ 
stars, in the spectra of which bright lines are apparent, if 
the hypothesis mentioned below is admitted for their 
explanation. For a more stable state of things the second 
hypothesis seems to Herr Vogel to be far more adapted ; 
he thinks, therefore, that star9 like ft Lyrai, y Cassiopeia, 
and others, which show the hydrogen lines and line 
bright on a continuous spectrum, with only small oscil¬ 
lations of intensity, possess very large atmospheres in 
proportion, consisting of hydrogen and the unknown 
element which produces the line D 3 With regard to the 
new star Herr Vogel points to a hypothesis which Herr 
ZoJIner deduced from Tycho's observations of the star 
named after him, long before the considerable progress 
had been made in stellar physics by means of spectrum 
analysis. Zoellner supposes that upon the surface of a 
star, through the constant exhalation of heat, the products 
of cooling, which in the case of our sun we call sun spots, 
accumulate in such a way that finally the whole surface of 
the body is cohered with a colder stratum which gives 
much less light or none at all Through a sudden and 
violent tearing up of this stratum the interior incan¬ 
descent materials, which it incloses, must naturally break 
foHh, and must, in consequence, according to the ex¬ 
tent of their eruption, cau*e larger or smaller patches 
of the dark envelope of the body to become luminous 
again To a distant observer such an eruption from the 
hot and still incandescent interior of a heavenly body 
must appear as the sudden flashing up of a new star. 
That this evolution of light may under certain conditions 
be an extremely powerful one, could be explained by ths 
circumstance that all the chemical compounds which under 
the influence of a lower temperature had already formed 
upon the surface, are again decomposed through the 
sudden eruption of these h Dt materials, and that this decom¬ 
position, as in the case of terrestrial substances, takes 
place under evolution of light and heat. Thus the bright 
flashing up ij not only ascribed to the parts of the surface 
which through the eruption of the incandescent matter 
have again become luminous, but also to a simultaneous 
profess of combustion which is initiated through the 
colder compounds coming into contact with the incan¬ 
descent matter. 

Zoellner’s hypothesis on the gradual development of 
heavenly bodies, as he states u in his “ Photometric 
Researches" (p. 231, &c), has been confirmed in tts 
essential points by the application of spectrum-analysis to 
the stars. We recognise the different states of cooling in 
the spectrum, and in the cases of some fainter stars we 
have distinct data that in the atmospheres surrounding 
incandescent bodies, chemical compounds may already 
form and continue to exist. The hypothesis on new stars is 
in no wise contradicted by the spectral observations made 
of the two new stars of 1866 and 1876 The very bright 
continuous spectrum and the bright lines, which at the 
beginning only slightly exceeded its brilliancy, could not 
be well explained if we only suppose a violent eruption 
from the interior, which again rendered the surface (or 
part of it) luminous, but are easily explained by the hypo¬ 
thesis that the quantity of light is considerably augmented 
through a simultaneous process of combustion. If this 
process is of short duration, then the continuous spectrum, 
as was the case with the new starof 1876, will very quickly 
decrease in intensity down to a certain limit, while the 
bright lines In the spectqlm, which result from the incan- 
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descent gases that have emanated in enormous quantities 
from the interior, will remain for some time. 

The observations of the spectrum show beyond doubt 
that the decrease in the light of the star is in connection 
with the cooling of its surface. The violet and blue parts 
decreased more rapidly in intensity than the other parts, 
and the absorption bands, which crossed the spectrum, 
have gradually become darker and broader. 

Finally Herr Vogel regrets that the news of the dis 
covery of the new star by Herr Schmidt was only known 
so late, as doubtless during the first few days most 
interesting changes must have occurred in the spectrum, 
while the star rapidly decreased in brightness. Herr 
Vogel recommends that in case of appearance of other 
new stars no time should be lost before spectral observa¬ 
tions are made, and points out that even with small 
telescopes very useful results may be obtained, if care is 
taken that spectroscopes arc used of sufficiently low 
power of dispersion 

The position of the new star with regard to two neigh¬ 
bouring stars of magnitudes 9 1 and 94 Herr Vogel has 
determined as follows — 

Nova — * pm I [Bonn DurckmuU , 4- 42 0 , 4184) 

1877 O A a = - 254-00 A B — + l' 15" 4 

Nova — * 9m 4 {Bonn, Durchmust , + 42°, 4385) 

1877 o A a = - 35a 34 A B — - l' 13" 2 

As the first of the comparison stars his been determined 
at the meridian circle of Bonn, the position of the new 
star 13 .— 

1877 o, 2ih 36m 52, 48 + 42" 16' 54" 5 


THE TELEPHONEJ 

N the following paper I call instruments employed in the 
transmission of musical sounds, tone telephones, and those 
employed in the trsnsmusun of the human voice, articulating 
telephones. 

In the year 1837, Page, an American physicist, discovered that 
the rapid magnetisation ani demagnetisation of iron bars pro¬ 
duced what he called “galvanic music 1 ' Musical notea depend 
upon the number of vibrations imparted to the air per second. 
If these exceed sixteen we obtain distinct notes. Hence, if the 
currents passing through an electro-magnet he made and broken 
more ihan sixteen times per second, we obtain fl galvanic music " 
by the vibrations which the iron bar imparts to the air. The iron 


Ltnr^ 



bir itself mparts these vibrations by its change of form each 
time it is magneLised or demagnetised. 

De la Rive, of Geneva, in 1543, increased these musical effects 
by operating on long stretched wires which passed through open 
bobbins of insula tea wire, 

Philip Reiss, of Friedrichsdorf, in 1861, produced the first 
telephone which reproduced musical sound 1 at a distance. He 
utilised the discovery of Page by causing a vibrating diaphragm 
to rapidly make ana break a galvanic circuit. The principle of 
his apparatus is shown Fig. I. 

b is a hollow wooden box into which the operator sings through 
the mouthpiece <*. The sound of his voice throws the dia¬ 
phragm € Into rapid vibration so as to make and break contact at 
the platinum points d st each vibration. Thu interrupts the 
ciiftent flowing from the batteries e as often as the diaphragm 

■ Paper read by Mr. W, H. Precce. Memb. last. CL, at iha Plymouth 
Meeting of the British Assodaiioo. For the sectional cuts we fire Indebted 
to Enginnring. 


vibrates, and therefore magnetises snd demagnetises tbe electro¬ 
magnet as often. Hence whatever note be sounled Into the box 
a the diaphragm c will vibrate to that note, and the electro¬ 
magnet /will similarly respond and therefore reseat that note 
Musical sounds vary m tone, in intensity, and in quality. The 
tone depends on Lhe number of vibrations per second oiuy ; the 
lLUinsity on the amplitude or extent of those vibrations ; the 


Zin& 



quality on Lhe form of the waves made by the vibrating pirtic’cs 
of air. 

It is evident that in Reiss’s telephone everything at the receiv¬ 
ing end remains the same, excepLmg the number of vibrationr, 
and therefore the sounds emitted by it varied only in tone and 
were therefore notes and nothing more. *lhe instrument 
lemmned a preLty philosophical toy and was of no practical 
value 

Cromwell Varlev, in 1870, showed how sounds could be 
produced by rapidly charging and discharging a condenser 

After alluding Lo the invention of Mr Elisha Gray (Nature, 
vol xiv p 30), Mr Preece Slid ■— 

It remained for Prof. Graham Dell, of Boston, who has been 
working at thu question with the true spirit of a philosopher 
since 1872, to make the discovery by which tone, intensity, and 
quality of sounds can all be sent. He has rendered it possible 
to reproduce the human voice with all it* modulations at distant 
points, 1 have spoken with a person at various distances up tc 
thirty-two miles , and through about a quarter of a mde 1 have 
heard Prof Dell breathe, laugh, sneeze, cough, and in fact 
mike any sound the human voice can produce. Without 
explaining the various stages through which hi* apparatus has 
passed, it will be sufficient to explain it 111 it* present form 
Like I\eLS3 he throws a diaphragm into vibration, but Prof. 
Dell's diaphragm is a disc of thin iron a, which vibrates in 
frjnt of a sofL Iron core b } attached to the pole of a permanent 
bar magnet N S (Fig 2) This core becomes magnetised by the 
influence or the bar magnet N S, inducing alt around it a 
magnetic field, and attracting the iron diaphragm towards it. 
Around this core is wound a small coil c of No. 38 silk-covered 
copper wire. One end of this wire is atLached to the line wire, 
the other is connected to the earth The apparatus at each end 
is identically simitar, so that it becomes alternately transmitter 
and receiver, first being put to the mouth to receive sounds, and 
then to the ear to impart them Now the operation of this 
apparatus depends upon the simple fact that any motion of lhe 
diaphragm a alters the condition of the magnet held surrounding 
the core b t an J any alteration of the magnet field, that u cither 
its strengthening or weakening, means the induction of a current 
of electricity in the cod c Moreover, the Strength of this 
induced current depends upon Lhe amplitude of the vibration, 



and its form or the rale of vibration. The number of cur enti 
sent of course depends upon Lhe number ol vibrations of tbe 
diaphragm. Now each current induced in the coil c passes 
through the line wire lo the coil r 1 , and then it alters iha 
magnetisation of the core increasing or diminishing its attrac¬ 
tion for the iron diaphragm a\ Henoo the diaphragm a 1 is 
vibrate^ 1 also, and every vibration of the diaphragm a ana', bs 
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repelled on Lhe diaphragm a wuh a strength and form that 
must vary exactly togeihcr. Hence, whatever Bound produces 
the vibration of a is repeated by a 1 , because its vibrations are an 
exact repetition of those of a. 

It is quite evident, however, that Bell's telephone is limited in 
its range. The currents operating it are very weak, and It is so 
BcnslLlve to currents that when attached to a wire which passes 
in the neighbourhood of other wires, it la subject to be acted 
upon by every current that passes through any one of those 
wirea. Hence, on a busy line, it emits sounds that are very like 
the pattering of hail against a window, and which are so loud as 
to overpower the effects of the human voice 

Now Mr. T. A. Edison, of New York, has endeavoured to 
remedy these defects in Bell’s by introducing a transmitter which 
is operated by battery currents, whose strength is made to vary 
directly with the quality and intensity of the human voice. In 



Bcll '11 Articulating Telephone 1 


carrying out his investigations in this field he hu discovered Lhe 
cunoui fact that the resistance of plumbago varies In some ratio 
inversely with the pressure brought to ^bear upon it Starting 
frt m Reiss’s transmitter he simply substitutes for the platinum 
point (i d ) a small cylinder of plumbago, and he hods that the 
resistance of this cylinder vanes sufficiently with the pressure of 
the vibration of the diaphragm to cause the currents transmitted 
by it to vary In form and strength to reproduce all the varieties 
of the human voice. Hii receiver also is novel and peculiar. 
In 1874 he discovered that the friction between a platinum point 
and moist chemically-prepared paper varied every time a current 
wvi passed between the two, so that the rate with, which the 
paper moved was altered at wilL Now by attaching to a 
rceonalor a a spring 6 , whose platinum face c retted on the' 
chemically prepared paper d % whenever the drum e was rotated 

* Tlfta iulninait wu uud by Mry Prccfis In ht« experiments (see 
KUrusm Aagwt ij, p M a), 


and currents sent through the paper, the friction between e and a 
is so modified that vibrations are produced In the resonator e, 
and these vibrations are an exact reproduction of those given out 
by ihe transmitter at the other station. 

Edison’s telephone, though not m practical use In America, is 
under trial. In some experiments made with it songs and wonls 
were distinctly heard through 12,000 ohms, equal to a distance 
of 1,000 miles of wire. 

Bell's telephone is, however, in practical use in Boston, Pro¬ 
vidence, end New York. There are several private lines that 
use it in Boston, and several more are under construction, I 
tried two of them, and though we succeeded in conversing, the 
result was not so satisfactory as experiment led one to anticipate. 
The interferences of working wires will senously retard the 
employment of this apparatus, but there is no doubt that scientific 
inquiry and patient skill will rapidly eliminate all practical 
defects, 

To Prof. Graham Bell must be accorded the full credit of 
being lhe first to transmit the human voice to distances beyond 
ihe reach-of Lhe ear and ibe eye by means of electric currents. 

THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
REPORTS. 

Report of the Committee, consisting of the Rev. H F Barnes, 
0 Spence Batt ; Esq. t //, E. Dresser , Esq ( Secretary ), Dr A 
Gunther, J E Hatting, Esq , J Groyn Jeffreys, Esq., Prof 
iV.wton, and the Rev. Canon Tristram , appointed for the pur¬ 
pose of inquiring into the pos ability of establishing a Close 
'lime for the Protection of Tndigetwus Animals —Your Com¬ 
mittee begs leave to report that the object for which it was 
appointed continues to receive a considerable share of public 
atention, and that during the past year the three Acts of Par¬ 
liament establishing a close time for certain kinds of birds have 
attracted so much notice that there is no fear of their falling into 
neglect. 

There Is no symptom of the diminution of the interest which 
the Sea-birds Preservation Act (1869) has always excited ; and 
within the past twelve months application for the extension of 
the dose time has been made, according Lo the provisions of lhat 
Act, by the Justices in Quarter-Sessions of Northumberland, 
Lancashire, and the North Riding of Yorkshire—facts which 
' sufficiently speak for the general appreciation of the measure 

The Wild Birds Protection Act (1872) 11 possibly viewed by 
the public wuh greater favour Lhan cither of the others , but 
your Committee sees little reason to modify the opinion of it 
expressed in former reports. Nevertheless a conviction under 
it, presenting some rather important features, in May last, indi¬ 
cates that It Is not so entirely useless as had been thrught. 

Toe Wild Fowl Preservation Act (1876) came into operation 
this year, and at first undoubtedly caused some discontent in 
many quarters, a warm discussion of its principle and provisions 
being raised by a portion of the public press. Your Committee, 
however, has noticed with much satisfaction that virtually no 
objection was taken to its principle, while the necessity of some 
enactment of the kind was conceded on almost every side. 
Furthermore, very nearly the sole cause of complaint lay in 
regard to the limits of Lhe close time therein imposed, on which 
point no blame attaches to your Committee. The limits of the 
close .time proposed in the Bill, as draughted by your Om¬ 
ni it t tee, and introduced mto Parliament, were, as stated In last 
year's report, altered in its passage through the House of Com¬ 
mons ; the change being such as your Committee then declared 
did not meet with its approval. Your Committee is therefore m 
no way responsible for the unseasonable ness of the close time 
which was enacted, and believes that the soundness of its views 
on the subject is now generally admitted. In confirmation of 
thia belief U may be stated that the Justices in Quarter-Sessions 
of the counties of Dorset, Norfolk, Kent, Somerset, Southamp¬ 
ton,, Wigtown * and Essex, have severally made application to 
the Home Office for such an alteration of the close time as will 
bring It more or less nearly in accordance with that originally 
proposed by your Committee. 

Another charge was brought against this Act. It was alleged 
to be imperfect In that it did not expressly prohibit the possession 
or ulct daring the close time* of birds of the kinds professedly 
protected, which hod been, imported into this country from 
abroad. This charge waa supported by the dismissal (an tne litter 
ground) by two magistrates of Informations laid against o*rtaln 
poultry jnen or game-deafen In London, and If it eoutd have been 
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sustained would undoubtedly have proved the Act to be defec¬ 
tive. But the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals appealed against one of these decisions ; and on June 15 
judgment was given in the Common Pleas Division of Her 
Majesty's Court of Appeal against the defendants in the cose, 
thus proving that the legal interpretation of the Act agreed with 
the Intention of its promoters. 

Your Committee has satisfaction in finding that the Fisheries 
(Oysters, Crabs, and Lobsters) Bill passed the House of Com¬ 
mons on August 2, and it has now doubtless become law. It 
appears curious that no close time had hitherto been provided 
by the legislature for these important and favourite articles of 
food 

Having regard to the applications mode from time to time to 
different members of your Committee by various persons inte¬ 
rested in seeing the close time principle more widely applied, 
your Committee respectfully solicits its reappointment. 


SECTION A.— Mathematical and Physical. 

Prop. S. Haughton gave a summary of the first reduction of 
the tidal observations made by the recent Arctic expedition 
The results arrived at were of great importance, and ai far os 
tidal observations were concerned, the late Arctic expedition was 
a complete success ; they also came in at the right moment for 
comparison with those mode in the Polaris expedition. Lieut. 
Archer had charge of the tidal observations made on board the 
Discovery , and his notes were as complete and valuable is any 
he had ever examined. The Discovery was anchored at Bilhow 
Harbour, the Alert lay off Cape Sheridan, and was in every 
way less favourably situated for observing the action of the tides. 
The Discovery rose and fell with every ude, while the Alert , on 
the contrary, was surrounded by grounded ice of a formidable 
kind Observations were made on board the Discovery every 
hour, Instead of once in four hours, at required by the instruc¬ 
tions. It was an unprecedented feat that during seven months 
observations were made every hour, and that there were only 
six days in the whole course of that time in which he had to 
interpolate coefficients. The Alert's observations required 
coefficients for fifteen days The results obtained by Dr. Bessel 
from the Polaris expedition were confirmed by the English 
expedition, viz., that there was a junction of two important tides 
in the largest portion of Smith's Sound The position of the 
Discovery was much nearer to the point of meeting, and this 
affqrded another reason why her observations were more valuable 
than those of the Alert. It seemed that a new type of tide hod 
been discovered, which could not be confounded either with 
that from Baffin's Bay or that from Behring's Straits, thus con¬ 
firming Sir George Narea's opinion that Greenland is an island, 
as this new tide could only have come round from the east coast 
by a northern route. This stronger Lide also presented a feature 
of great promise in tidal theory, indicating the probability of 
actual measurable tides occurring every eight hours Dr. Moss, 
of the Alert , who was present, explained ihe very different con¬ 
ditions under which the two ships wintered, 

Sir William Thomson read a joint paper by himself and Capt. 
Evans On the Tides of Port Touts {Mauritius) and Free mantle 
{Australia). The investigation had been undertaken in conse¬ 
quence 01 the recent Government grant for scientific researches, 
A sum of 2001 . had been voted from this grant on the urgent 
representations of Capt. Evans and himself for the purpose of 
investigating the tides of ihe southern hemisphere, and making 
certain definite advances in the investigation of the tides in other 
parti of the woild, particularly in the Mediterranean The first 
proceeds of the work done was the present paper. The obser¬ 
vations showed that there was a very near approach to equality 
between the solar diurnal tide and the lunar diurnal tide, The 
diurnal tide at Liverpool and Frccmantle was about the same, 
but the semi-diurnal tide at Liverpool was about two hundred 
times as great at Liverpool as At Freeman tie. He hoped that 
os the investigations were continued, they would be Able not 
only to obtain scientific results but to obtain a practical way of 
giving tidal Information in a form which would be use nl to 
sailors—a desideratum that had not yet been obtained. Hitherto 
the theory of the Government had been that the information 
given hi lira Admiralty tide ublea^wos sufficient for the practical 
purposes of navigation; and it Was on that theory that Mr. Lowe, 
when Chancellor of the Exchequer, refused the applioatta of Jhe 
British Association for assistance id the matter. Tnefact was 


that the Admiralty tables did not give all that was necessary for 
the purposes of navigation, so that at all events the reason given 
by Mr. Lowe was a bad one. However the money had now 
been obtained from the Government grant of 4,00a/. for scientific 
purposes ; a grant, the working of which would, he hoped, more 
than fulfil all the aspirations of those who looked forward to It 
as a great boon to science, likely to produce results beneficial to 
the whole world. 

Prof G. Carey Foster gave an interesting paper On the Made 
of stating 1 Certain Elementary Facts in Electricity , and Mr, J. 
Traill Taylor described a binocular microscope of high power 
which Capt. Ahney stated overcame the many difficulties In the 
way of obtaining microscopic pictures. Mr. S. P. Thompson 
exhibited some new optical illusions, which were much appreciated 
bv the section, and also an improved lantern galvanoscope j and 
Messrs C H Stearn and J W Swan exhibited a new form of the 
Sprengel air-pump. Among the other papers were An Account of 
some Recent Advances tn the Lunar Theory, by Prof J. C Adams ; 
On the Eclipse of Agathoeles considered in Reply to Prof. New¬ 
comb's Criticism on the Co-efficient of Acceleration of the Moon's 
Mean Motion , by Prof. S Haughton , On the Lcvoer Limit of 
the Prismatic Spectrum, by Lord Rayleigh ; On a New Unit 
of Light for Photometry , by Mr. A Vernon Harcourt ; On a 
New Form of Apparatus to Illustrate the Interference of Plane 
Waves , by Mr C J. Woodward ; and On the Physical Pro¬ 
perties of Solids and Liquids in Connection with the Earth’s 
Structure , by Prof. Hennessy. This last paper referred to 
expenmenEs made by the author on the motion of fluids with a 
view to determine the conditions of viscidity and friction by 
which such motions are Influenced. The principal results had 
been communicated to the Royal Irish Academy ; the inves¬ 
tigation had reference to Hopkins’s theory of the great thickness 
of the eanh’s cruBt. 

Mr. W. H. Preece gave an account of the telephone (which 
we give elsewhere), with illustrations, and this excited much 
interest in the section On a later day Dr, J. Graham Bell, who 
arrived at Plymouth during the meeting, gave a senes of ex¬ 
periments with the telephone before Sections A and G con¬ 
jointly to a large audience ; It is scarcely necessary to say that 
the telephone was the chief attraction of tne meeting. 

The supply of valuable papers in Section A wu very good, 
and the meeLing, as far as this section is concerned, was a 
successful one, though Lhe attendance waa not so large as last 
year at Glasgow. On account Of the number of papers it waa 
necessary to divide the section into two parts oil Monday and 
Tuesday, Prof. Cayley and Lord Rayleigh being respectively 
the chairmen of tne sub-sections on these days. On Monday 
the sub-section was occupied wholly with mathematics, There 
were papers by Prof de Haan On the Variation of the Modulus 
in Elliptic Integrals , by Prof. Cayley On a Suggested Mechanical 

Integrator for the Calculation of an Integral J (X dx + y dy) 

along an Arbitrary Path, by Mr J. W. L. Glauber On the Values 
of a Class of Dettrmsnants, and On the Enumeration of the Primes 
in Burckhardt's and Duses Tables , by Mr. H. M. JefTery On 
Cubic Curves, and by Sir William Thomson On Solutions of 
Laplaces Tidal Equation for Certain Special Types of Oscdlahon 
Prol, J. C. Adams gave An Account oj his Calculation of the first 
Sixty-tivo Bernoulli s Numbers ; Only thirty-one had been pre¬ 
viously calculated. Prof. Adams had also calculated the value 
of the Bum of lhe reciprocals of the first thousand integers to 
260 decimals, and thence, by means of the Bernoulli’s numbers, 
the value o( Euler's constant also to 260 places. 

At the conclusion of the business of the section Sir William 
Thomson re erred to the great loss the Association had sustained 
by the death of Mr. Gasilot, which took place on the first day of 
the meeting. 

SECTION C.— Geolooy. 

On the Exploration of some Caves m the Limestone Hills is 
Fermanagh , Ireland , by T. Plunkett.—This paper gave an 
account of trial explorations begun m the caves in question. 
They will nrw be carefully explored by a committee of the 
Association, aided by a grant from us fundi. Large nnmbera of 
bones associated with human remains are found in cave-earth 
under stalagmite. The anchor also states that 11 a human jaw 1 
was found unheeded in glacial clay qnd asgociatefl with scratched 
stones.” * It ts evidmt that the caverns here are of great interest 
and importance. 
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On the Origin and Antiquity of the Mounds of Arkansas, 
U S , by Prof. J. W. Clarke.—The mounds vary Irom three to 
five feet h>gh, and are from fifty to 140 feet in diameter The 
author suggests that they were evolved from the simple cam- 
hillock by a race of men who followed the retreating glaciers. 

A Short Sketch of the finding 0/ Silurian Nocks an Teesdole, 
by W. Gunn, F.GS—It has always been believed that no 
rocks lower than the carboniferous limestone are exposed in 
Tcesdale. The recent work of the Geological Survey has 
proved that certain peculiar beds at the Cronkley Pencil Mill 
are not carboniferous, but Silurian. Messrs. Gunn and Clough 
have lately described these beds in a paper read before the 
Geological Society The notes submitted to the Association 
record further discoveries of silurian beds near Widdybanl: 
Farm. They probably belong to the Stockdale series of pale 
slates 

Note on the Correlation of certain Post Glacial Deposits m 
West Lancashire , by C E. De Ranee, F.G.S.—This paper 
described the post glacial drifts of the Ribble Valley, and com¬ 
pared them with the drifts of the Lancashire Plain. The sub¬ 
merged forest of the coast and the peat of the plains are continuous 
with the peat of ihe volley. They contain beech-nuts. The 
Ribble has excavated its valley in glacial drift to a depth or from 
150 to 200 feet, the sea at the same time has cut back the coast, 
forming a lowland plain on which the forest grew ; subsequently 
Lhe dr linage became obstructed and the peat was formed. A 
subsidence of Lhe land of some seventy feet or more submerged 
the peat and forest. 

On the Influence of the Positions of Land and Sea upon a 
Shifting of the Axis of the Earth , by A W. Waters, F G. S.— 
lhe author pointed out how the unequal distnbuiion of land 
and sea may be an agent in preventing the movements of eleva¬ 
tion and depression of the land in one part of the globe, balancing 
those in another, and further showed how similar movements in 
various localities would differently affect lhe pole. 

Any movement such as a submarine elevation which displaced 
water would spread it over the oceanic area, and the effect of this 
would, with the present configuration, be the same a*, if about 
one-twelfth of the weight had been added in the southern hemi¬ 
sphere along 45 0 44' long £ , viz., in a line passing by the 
entrance of the White Sea over the Caucasus through the middle 
of Madagascar. 

As every submarine movement would create a force Acting in 
this direction Lliere seems reasonable ground for thinking the 
tendency would be for the shifting of the axis to take place near 
this line Dr. Jules Caret considers that the pole limit have 
moved approximately in a line passing through the meridian of 
52 0 long E , and what is cause, what effect, and how far they 
react on one another, is fully worthy of examination by any 
physical geologist. 

The shifting caused by any elevation of land near the water or 
poles is very Blight, so that the effect of the water displaced is 
up to abuut the fifth degree of latitude as great or greater than 
that caused directly by the movement ol the land. From this it 
is apparent that near the equator a submarine movement may 
act on the pole in a contrary direction ta that exercised by a 
similar movement nearer 45° lat. As about one-eleventh of the 
globe is included between the latitudes N and 5 0 S the 
effects of the movements here are specially worthy of con¬ 
sideration 

The effects of the drying up of an ancient Caspian Sea was 
taken as an illustration of the points brought forward. The loss 
of water of double lhe area of the Caspian evaporating to a depth 
of about 200 feet would by the lo*a of weight of water, shift the 
pole about 166 feet towards the While Sea, but as this water 
would be so distributed as to cauBe additional weight along 
45° 44' long E. in the southern hemisphere, it would shift Ihe 
pule salt further in the same direction, making a total of about 
176 feet If there were a Caspian Sea in the south along this 
line then similar phenomena would cause a movement of 156 feet 
as againbt 176 feet in the north 

On the Source and Functions of Carbons m the Crust of the 
Earth , by A J. Mott —Plants get their carbon from the air, 
and as carbon deposits in the earth’s crust, Irom the graphite of 
the Lmurentlan to the Lignites of the Tertiary, are believed to 
be derived generally from plants, the origin of those deposits 
must be looked for in the source of the atmospheric supply. 
Calculations based on the reports or The Royal Commianon on 
Coal, and other data, show that the average quantity of unoxl- 
dised carbon of vegetable origin in the earth's crust cannot be 
ess, and is probably many times greater, than 3,000,000 tons 


per square mile of surface. This Is 600 times as much ax the 
atmosphere now contains in the form of carbon-dioxide, and if it 
had been drawn from an atmosphere originally charged with it 
to this extent, the oxygen liberated in ihe process would have 
been twice as much as now exists As all animal life is 
destroyed by any considerable change in the constitution of the 
air , as it was abundant before the coal-format ion, and as a great 

ait of the carboniferous deposits are of later date, the theory 

ecomcs incredible. We are obliged to conclude that the carbon 
withdrawn from the air and returned to the ground by plants, 
has been annually supplied, and the liberated oxygen regularly 
removed, and the only rational explanation is found in the 
hypothesis that the oxjgen and carbon are reunited ; In other 
words, that carbon equal in quantity to the annual deposit is 
annually burnt underground 

The objection to this, founded on the small quantity of 
nitrogen m subterranean gases, is readily shown to be invalid. 
The annual deposit of carbon, which is a measure of the quantity 
annually burnt underground, is estimated at three cubic miles , 
the estimate being based on the annual produce and the known 
/acts concerning 1 is destination. 

It is shown that by this process of oxidation and its physical 
consequences, Lhe heat developed internally is probably equal to 
the annual loss, and that the earth, iherefoie, is not cooling 
lhe extent of geological change thus accounted for la also 
considered, and the quantitative deductions are compared with 
known facts. It is concluded finally that the carboniferous 
deposits now existing can only be accounted for on the supposi¬ 
tion of previous similar deposits, and consequently ihat nothing 
is known at present as to (he origin of vegetable life, or 
concerning any period before it existed on the earth 

On the Occurrence of Pebbles tn Carboniferous Shales in West¬ 
moreland, by G A. Lebour—Thj3 was merely a note of occur¬ 
rence of rounded and subangular pebbles of quartz or quartzite 
(which were exhibited) in a bed of carboniferous shale in Angill, 
Westmoreland The pebbles were all of the same character, and. 
were probably derived from some of the Lake District rocks and 
not from veins. 

Notes on the Age of the Cheviot Pocks, by Cl A. Lebour, 
P G.S.—The Cheviot Hills consist of porphyrites, passing 
into granite and syenite , ashes and dolermc rocks also occur. 
These igneous rocks are newer than the Silurians, on thq 
denuded upturned edges of which they refet; they are older 
than the lowest carboniferous (or tuedian) beds of Northumber¬ 
land, for these rocks arc in part composed of porphynte pebbles 
This evidence fixes the age of the mass of ihe Cheviots as 
Devonian, or thereabouts. The author showed that on the 
south side of the Cheviots, near the head of Redewater, there 
are vesicular dole rites breaking through the tuedian beds ; else¬ 
where (ax in Funchestown burn) there are dolentic breccias 
conraming fragments of porphjritic and lower carboniferous 
rocks We thus have evidence, in the Cheviot range, of rocks 
of probably Devonian, tuedian, and Rcrnician age, belonging to 
the same eruptive centre, 


SECTION D —Biology. 

Department of Anatomy and Physiology . 

Address to the Department by Prof. MacAlister, 
Vice-President. 

After referring to the strength and independence now pos¬ 
sessed by the sciences of animal morphology and physiology. 
Prof. MacAlister referred 10 recent important advancis in 
embryology. Among researches respecting ihe early lormation 
and primary developmental changes m the egg, he alluded to 
those of £. van Beneden, Bui&chh, Ihcnng, and Oscar llferLwig, 
classified under three heads (1) What is the method whereby 
the stimulus to development dirertly operates on Lhe egg , (2) 
What becomes ol the germinal vesicle , and (3) In what manner 
and from what source tbc directive corpuscles arise, and what 
function do they serve m the animal economy. The next subject 
dealt with was the history of the pnroitivejaroo*e of the fertilised 
egg, as discovered by Durey, Schafer, Balfour, and Rauber. 
Prof. MacALuter could not but believe that a change hod taken 
place in the position of the embryo on the surface of the germinal 
disc In the evolution of vertebrates, and that the primitive groove 
was the heirloom or this ancestral change. Coming then to the 
question of the origin trf vertebrate limbs, the address referred to 
the researches ot Balfour and others, showing that the limbi are 
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the remains of continuous lateral fins. The professor then went 
dn to oaf :— 

The vertebrate animal Is primarily composed of a chain ol 
similar segments, and there is no d prion reason in morphology 
why any one metamere should not bear limbs os well as any 
other. Nay, from the analogy of chatopod worms we might 
expect that—as in these each zonlte usually hears two pairs of 
parapodia or stumpy foot-processes—so in similarly derived and 
similarly segmented forms there might be at least traces of a 
similar multiplication of appendages 

In effect we really do find a somewhat parallel series in the 
metameres of fishes, for, as Mr. Balfour has shown, the medio* 
dorsal fin comes into existence precisely m the same manner as 
the lateral fin udge, and being a double structure, as we learn, 
both in ns specialised form and even in Lhe structure of the 
Cartilaginous precursor of the interapinous bones, it may reason¬ 
ably be supposed to represent structures homologous with the 
system of notopodla in a laterally-compressed worm, fused toge¬ 
ther, while the paired fins may be regarded as the neuropodia, 
separated by ihe visceral cavUy, and which, in the degraded and 
compressed metameres behind the visceral cavity, alaO coalesce, 
forming another primary ndge, that of the anal and caudal fin 

In relation to the primary source of origin and method of 
derivation of limbs we have to account for two separate factors, 
the limb-girdle and the limb-rap ; with regard to the former I 
tan now only refer to the hypothesis of Gegenbaur and Dohm, 
that the limb-girdles represent modifications of the visceral 
arches, and I pass this by with two comments ■—1 That the 
visceral arches are themselves to a certain extent specialised, and 
consequently it would be better to state the hypothesis thus, that 
the limb*girdles and visceral arches are specialisations of corre¬ 
sponding paraxial structures In different metameres 2. In the 
light oi ihe evident fundamental complexity of the limb-girdles 
Jt seems a simpler explanation of phenomena to regard each 
girdle as made up of the arches of several, probably three or 
tnore, metameres fused, rather than as subdivisions of a single 
arch. 

As to the primary nature of the limb-ray, Professors Huxley 
and Gegenbaur have taught us in their recent reconstruction of the 
theory of the Archipterygmm, that the primitive limb was con- 
Btiucted somewhat like the limb-ray of Ceialodus, having a 
central jointed axis from which diverge fore and aft lateral pro¬ 
cesses, or, to use the etegint nomenclature of Prof Huxley, the 
primitive vertebrate limb consisted of a column of mesomeres, 
to each of which a laleral pre- and post-axial paramere was 
articulated 

But even this form, though doubtless the stock from which 
the limbs of all vertebrates above the Dipnoi have sprung, is 
regarded, and with reason, by Gegenbaur as a derivative one, 
formed by t|te coalescence of a still more archaic arrangement 
6f rays appended tb the paraxial arches referred to above It is 
possible that the primary fusion may have taken such a form as 
(hat which Gegenbaur represented in lus original Arcbipterygium 
with more than one cartilage appended to the girdle, a form of 
which the arrangement in the dogfish and angel-riteik may be 
representative, and these, by a still farther concentration, attended 
With an exaltation of the mesopterygium and a displacement oT 
the propterygium as in Hexanchus, or of the pro- and meta- 
pterygmm as In Cestmcion, may thus reach the elongated form 
of the limb in Dipnoi It set ms obvious that this fish Ceralodus, 
though singularly generalised, has arisen from a point in the 
vertebrate stem hbove ihe starting-point of the eUsmobranchs. 

Whether this has been the due or no, whether the elaimo- 
bran Ch Jios been derived from an earlier condition than the 
dipnoan progenitor or no, the researches of Prof. Huxley hive 
ityode It plain t|iat It is from the meso-, and not from the mrta- 
ptei*ygium that the single basal ray bone of the higher vertebrates 
has arisen. 

A curious question will naturally occur to any one considering 
the genesis of limbs, What is the reason that in vertebrate 
ahimati the number of limbs is limited, and apparently has 
been always limited, to four? and os we have seen ttaht tfcWeis an 
ontolngiqol possibility that each of these contain! elements from 
several hne tame res, there fs no morphological reason, and there¬ 
fore must be some mechanical cause for this limitation Were 
the primitive vertebrates terrestrial we could understand* thai the 
tetripod has a mechanical advantage over the tripod or any Con¬ 
dition with an InferiQT number of limbs, both statically from the 
indetermlnatcneas of the strain on each support inthe four-legged 
form, and in progrekrion, from the easily underst<Jd 5 ^obbdjti?ns 
Of frfetyiUty tf equilibrium In falling ; while the tfetftpbd faxcfcls 


the hexapod or millipede not only because, by a reduction in 
number, the amount of nutrition required for the use of the limbs 
is minimised, but it is absolutely demonstrable that the facility 
of rotation is increased by the reduction of the limbs to the 
lowest number consistent with olher conditions of utility. In 
connection with this point Prof. Haughton * has made some 
curious observations, the results of which I hope we shall have 
laid before us in this department during our present meeting. 

But the earliest vertebrates were aquatic, and yet even here 
we find the four-fold division of these actival appendages. 
These primitive forms differed from worms, in the greater 
amount of fusion of their metameres, which at an early period 
had ceased to give to these animals an externally jointed appear¬ 
ance, so we may learn from Amphioxus, which has branched 
from the vertebrate stem long before most of the secondary 
characters, which are constant throughout the rest of the verte¬ 
brates, had been foreshadowed Being thus more consolidated 
than worms, and moving, as they would necessarily do, m ire as 
a unit and less as A chain, the advantages of the mode of propul¬ 
sion by a tail, over swimming by means of the continuous lateral 
fin of united parapodia, would be increasingly manifest with 
increasing somatic rigidity. Hence, naturally, the parapodia of 
the hinder somites would coalesce to form a tail as they have 
done in fishes, and the appendages placed farther forward would 
undergo retrogression unless some function could be found for 
them which would tnake their retention an advantage in the 
economy. In the long worm-like furms like lampreys, such a 
retrogression has absolutely taken place, as in fishes of this form 
the use of lateral fins is reduced to a minimum ; hence in the 
elongated form of ordinary fishes, like eels, band fishes, and 
blenmes, the lateral fins become rurlimental or varied But 
these organs are of obvious use in giving a capacity to 
alter the plane of motion, a power which is necessary 
for most fishes, as they only act in elevation and depres¬ 
sion hut in lateral rotation, os any one can verify for himself 
by watching fishes in an aquarium. In order to accommo¬ 
date these united lateral appendages most conveniently to the 
Binuous curves into which the body of a fish is thrown in swim¬ 
ming, and to diminish the surface of resistance to the water, the 
parapodia have divided themselves into two groups, leaving the 
centre of the body, where the cephalic and caudal curves meet 
during pnigression, free from lateral appendages. 

The address concluded by a brief notice of work in human 
anatomy It was remarked that much remained to be done in 
details even in ihis well-wrought department. We had not 
available correct and broadly based statements regarding the 
average conditions of the variable parts of the human body. 
Considering that something like six hundred bodies were annually 
directed in Great Britain and Ireland, such a basis ought to be 
easily attainable. In such work Pi of. Wenzel Gruber, of Sr. 
Petersburg, the prince of descriptive anatomists, wns laborious 
and indefatigable. Yet still much remained to be done to make 
human anatomy a really scientific study, a practical application 
of morphologicil principles. 

One of the features of this department was Prof I laugh ton's 
discourse on the best possible number ol limbs for an animal. 
The criterion was the most economical expenditure of force, 
according to mathematical principles. With regard to land 
animals, it Was shown that the three limbed vertebrate u superior 
to two and one-limbcd forms, being perfectly stable when resting 
on the limbs. The four-limbed vertebrate, however, was able 
to preserve perfect stability on any three of its limbs, while 
using the fourth for offence There was for the moat part no 
advantage in having five or a greater number of limbs, the cobI; 
of feeding the extra limb outweighing the advantage of possessing 
it. Arboreal animals developed the tail as a fifth limb because 
of Its special advantage in the medium in which they lived. 
Man gave up the superior stability of having four limb- for 
■Uppot-E in exchange for two adapted to higher uses, and in 
correlation with his brain-power In discussing the limbi of 
aquatic animals, Prof. Haughton showed how advantage in the 
use of force and in directing motion was gained by concentration 
of motor power and limitation of the number of limbs. The 
three-limbed and one-limbed swimmers had advantages over Ml 
others, and odd-limbed florins over even -limbed. J In many 
reipects the three-limbed swimmers Were superior 1 to the tone- 
limbed, but the 1 titer Usd the valuable quality of being able to 
apply a maximum force in one direction, end to escape from 
IMP enemies'. Prof. Houghton indicated fishes [as realty poe- 
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sealing one principal limb in the tail, the Am being only capable 
of exerting a very slight force when compared with the tail. 

The Rev W H. Dallmger described some of the processes 
■nd results of his investigation! into the life-history of the 
simplest oryamsma. Among the points especially dwelt upon 
were the development of four out of two flagella in his calyctne 
monad after fission , the determination of the diameter of the 
flagellum of Bacterium termo to be the two hundred and ten* 
thousandth of an mih , and special contributions to the spon¬ 
taneous generation question. Although the life-histories of the 
forms examined were perfectly definite and distinct, yet the 
Tfsnh of his investigations was to Jpve a conviction of the truth 
of Darwinian principles among simple forms at any rate. lie 
mentioned as a contribution to physiology the discovery that so 
highly organised an Infusorian as Paramecium could live for a 
long period in Cohn's (inorganic) solution. An important sene* 
of experiments had been conducted wirh regard to the extent of 
the adaptability of monads to changed conditions of temperature 
It had been found that they could, by gradual increments, be raised 
from a temperature of 45° to one of 125°, and live and multiply 
perfectly ; hut a sudden transition of a much smaller extent was 
immediately fatal, as was aUo a sudden fall of temperature 
Another senes of inquiries showed that it took much longer to 
produce a modification in the ovum or germ than in the adult 

Prof Rolleston, in a paper On the Vascular Supply of the 
Brain, ascribed right handedness to the greater va>culamy of 
the left side of the brain He further speculated on the probable 
entire disappearance of the occipital lobe of the brain on 
account of it9 deficient relative supply of blood. Prof Allen 
Thomson called attention to a remarkable senes of photographs, 
many applicable to the stereoscope, representing the blood supply 
of \nnous parts of ihe system They were executed under the 
superintendence of Prof Dant>cher, of Innsbruck, from prepa¬ 
rations made hy himself. Dr. W H Pearse read a paper On 
the Geography of Consumpt on in Devonshire , claiming to demon¬ 
strate that the wilde'l moorland duLncis had the lowest death- 
rate from that disease While England and Wales showed a 
rate f t consumption of 2 47 per I,ooo, the rate for western 
Dartmoor was 0 37, and for the west of Exmoor o 45 This 
was notwithstanding the great rainfall. 

Mr G T Bettany gave a summary of the conclusions as to 
Lhe structure and interpretation of the vertebrate skull, contained 
jn the work on lhe Morphology of the Skull, just published by 
Piof Parker and himself The nature of the trabeculae and the 
segmental relations of the skull were especially dwelt upon. In 
anoLher pajrer Mr Bettany advocated the harmonisation of 
animal and vegetable physiology, by the use of terms in the same 
sense in both, referring especially to the term assimilation, now 
so vaguely and discordantly employed in the two sciences 
Among other papers may be mentioned Prof McKendrick's On 
the Physiological Action of the Substitution Compounds of Pyndtne 
and Chinohns t and Dr Cunningham’s, On the Muscular and 
Nervous Systems of several little known Marsupials . Only a 
small number of ana'omists and physiologists were present, and 
the paucity of papers in physiology was ascribed to the dis¬ 
couragement and hindrance to experimental research caused by 
the vivisection controversy. 

Department of Anthropology 

No sinking novelty was brought forward in connection with 
lhe geological evidences of the antiquity of man Various local 
discoveries of Amt implements were noticed, the occurrence of 
Aims in Cornwall and the Sally Islands being of especial interest, 
owing to their distance from the chalk. Mr John Evans 
described some paleolithic implements from the valley of the 
Axe, made of chert from the Blackdown beds, proving that 
where chalk Amts were scarce, other siliceous rocks were utilised 
by paleolithic men for the same purpose. Mr Widger's collec 
tlon of extinct mammalia from Newton Abbot caves, as yet only 
imperfectly explored, exdted much interest. Mr. Daws gave an 
account of a cave at Tenby containing a rich aggregation of 
extinct mammalia, and recommended the Welsh coast as a nch 
hunting-ground for anthropologists. Prof. Rolleston and Col. 
Lane Fax described their exploration of tumuh at Sigwell in 
Somersetshire, and near Guildford. The co-exutence of different 
styles of interment among a people was confirmed by these 
researched Prof. RoUeston’s address On our Knowledge of the 
flora and Fauna of Prehistoric Times was very attractive. In the 
course of his remarks on trees he noticed that remains of the ash 
were found in English but not in Scotch peat; the beech again 
was absent from Scotch peat. With regard to bees and feet* 


keeping, he said the only certain fact known in relation to the 
question where and when hives were introduced, was that in all 
cases the word for hive was allied to the Latin word for iL He 
thought honey became important very early, as a source of 
sugar ; especially to people who had neither the sugar-cane nor 
beet-root He believed great changes hid taken place in British 
molluscs since prehistoric times. The so-called Roman snail 
was without doubt a very old and well-established British snail; 
while a little snail most abundant at present was not known in 
prehistoric deposits. He thought there were the best grounds 
for believing the rabbit not to be prehistoric in this country. In 
an old tumulus Prof. Rolleston had found several handfuls of 
jawbones of the common water vole, and not far off a large 
canine of a polecat, which had evidently made its nest in the 
tumulus ana fed its young upon water-rats These Are but a 
few out of many most interesting facts mentioned in the paper. 
Mr. Spence Bate's description of the prehistoric remains on 
Dartmoor, visited by an excursion party, was another subject 
that attracted much attention. 

There were a number of valuable papers on the habits, history, 
&c., of uncivilised peoples. Mils Buckland’s paper On the 
Stimulants of Ancient and Modern Savages showed how in all 
parts of the world, as soon as agriculture was established, people 
began to make fermented drinks from the roots or grains culti¬ 
vated for food. But it further appeared that still earlier stimulants 
were leaves and roots that when chewed were found to produce 
exhilaration. With Lhe dawn of civilisation these routs and 
plants were steeped in water, inducing some fermentation. 
Later Ihe cereals were used, the roots and plants being still 
retnined for flavour and to produce fermentation The juice of 
the grape became employed at a subsequent period still. Mr. 
Bertram Hartshorne read a valuable paper On the Ancient 
People of Ceylon , giving an account of their history as far as it 
could be gathered, giving many evidences of retrogression 
among them. The Rev. S. J Whitmee, the well-known 
London Soriety missionary, gave some account of the Malayo- 
Polynesians, with abundant proofs of their degradation from a 
higher social and intellectual level Among these were the 
comparatively high social position of Lhe women, the existence 
of hereditary rank and titles, the tenure of landed property, the 
systematic division of land, and their poetry. Mr F M. 
Hunter described the peculiarities of Socotra Island In 
reference to the Bedouin inhabitants, he said that religion 
seemed to sit lightly upon Lhem. They only prayed when they 
had an audience, and even in the very act ot prostration they 
would turn round, join m conversation, and again continue their 
devotions. The mark of the cross was still used on the head¬ 
stones of the graves. Mr A Simson’s paper On the Zaparos 
Indians contained a great deal of curious Information 

Coming to regions nearer home, Dr, Beddoe endeavoured to 
trace the history and ethnology of the Bulgarians, but con¬ 
fessed that much was still unknown on the subject. Although 
they spoke Sclavonic they did not appear to be really Sclavs or 
even Turanian. The original Bulgarians were a tribe from the 
Volya region, probably connected with the Huns. Dr Beddoe 
believed that the present Bulgarians were u much Ugnan ax 
anything , they were evidently prognathous. The Rev. W S. 
Lach-Szyrtna in discussing the Cornu-Britons, divided them Into 
1 wo classes, those who came there under pressure of Saxon 
invasions, and those who came as immigrants to the coast 
districts. He did not believe in any Semitic admtxLure, 

The report of the Anthropometric Cojnmittee spoke of the 
serious difficulties attending its observations in the attainment of 
uniformity ami accuracy. Mr. H. C, Sorby described the 
several different colouring matters he had derived from human 
hair, the chief being a black pigment and a reddish-brown sub¬ 
stance. Very red hair contained a small quantity of pink-red 
substance. A noteworthy opinion given by Mr. Sorby was that 
he did not think it possible that hair could change colour in a 
single night. Other interesting papers were by Prof. Rolleston 
On Artificial Deformations of the Human Head and On the 
Rationale of Brachyecphaly and Dolichocephaly l by Dr, Phen^ 
and others. Altogether the department sat on five days, and 
exhibited much vigour; both papers and discussions were very 
attractive, although the amount of novelty in regard to primitive 
man and his relations to geological his Lory was not great. 

Department of Zoology and Botany. 

In this department the greatest general interest was excited by 
Mr. McLacnlan’s paper On the Colorado Beetle . He gave a 
most valuable account of its natural history, and then proceeded 
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to remark on Lhe panic respecting its Introduction into England. 
He approved of restrictive legislation, but said it wm as much 
needed four or five years ago as now. He believed if ihe beetle 
could have been introduced if would have been ere now, not so 
much among potatoes, which were mostly imported from America 
for seed, in a very clean state, or through the reception of speci¬ 
mens by scientific men, as in a promiscuous manner in general 
merchandise, owing to its great abundance on Lhe quays of New 
York, 4 c. But there was much reason to expect the beetle 
could not readily be acclimatised in our moist climate Ameri¬ 
can animals in general failed to spread in Europe. Moreover, 
Great Britajn possessed many insectivorous birds which had no 
representatives in the Umied States 

Prof. MqNab read several important papers on botanical sub- 
jects. One, On the Movement of Water in Plants, gave an 
account of researches by Professors Pfitzer and Hoehnel, con¬ 
tinuing and confirming results arrived at by his own investiga¬ 
tions. Prof MrNab also brought forward a revised classification 
of plants, in which he adopted the term Order for the larger 

S roups sometimes called cohorts, and in which the n petals were 
islributed among the petaloid orders to which they are allied. 
He further gave a synopsis or the present knowledge of fossil 
flowering plants, showing that Haeckel 1 * postulates as to the 
evolution and period of first appearance of flowering plants were 
already shown to be false by new discoveries It appeared, on 
the whole, that the gamopelaloui forms arose later than Lhe 
dialypetalx Prof. McNab inclined to the opinion that while 
the monocotyledons were monophyletlc, or aiose through one 
line of descent, the dicotyledons were polyphyletic, or derived 
from several main stocks. 

Other papers 0/ interest on botany were by Prof. Dickson, 
On the Structure of the Pit'her of Cephalotus , and by Mr A S 
Watson, On Structural Characters in Relation to Habitat tn 
Plants. 

Prof Rolleston described several features of interest in the 
zoology of New Guinea, especially the new Echidna, of which 
he had received a specimen. He detailed the evidences of the 
former connection by land between New Guinea and Australia, 
and accounted for the divergence between Lhe vegetation of the 
two by influences due to the high mountains of New Guinea and 
the great barren plains of Australia. Mr. W. Ackroyd read a 
paper On the Colours of Animats A contribution was read from 
Dr Otto Finsch, giving the results of the North German Ex¬ 
ploring Expedition to Western Siberia. Dr G Bennett, from 
Australia, gave an interesting account of the habits of the pearly 
Nautilus. 


SECTION E.— Geography. 

In this Section, presided over by Admiral Sir Erasmus 
Ommanney, the president's address consisted of a rlsuml of 
geographical discovery during the past forty yean. Among the 
papers read none were of special interest. 

Major Wilson read a paper by Lieut. Kitchener, R.E, Report 
oj the Line of Levels from the Mediterranean to the Sea of 
Galilee . The levelling commenced in June, 1B75, but was soon 
interrupted by local circumstances. It was resumed In March, 
1877, and earned to a successful conclusion by Lieut. Kitchener. 
There had p as yet, however, been no opportunity of applying 
corrections. The result of the work showed the depression of 
the Sea of Galilee to be 6S2 544 feet. Fortunately they had a 
perfectly calm day for securing the sea-level. The sea left a 
clearly-defined white mark at Its highest part; the depression 
■hown by Kitchener's observations was some forty or fifty feet 
greater than had been generally supposed. The depression of 
the Dead Sea was 1,292 feet, which gave to the Jordan a fall of 
a little over 600 feet; this fall was nearly even throughout, 
although there were one pr two rapids in its course. The deepest 
part of the Jordan Valley would he 1,300 feet below the level 
of the Mediterranean. 

Commander Cameron read a paper On the Proposed Stations in 
Central Africa, a* Bases Jar Future Exploration . He thought 
the best means for the exploration of the continent would be 
the establishment of trading societies after the fashion of the 
East Indian and Hudson's Bay Compania, bat the spirit of the 
age wan against the granting of sovereign powers to commercial 
companies, That being so, he o&sidered a system of central 
stations, placed at intervals of from 200 to 250 miles distant, the 
best available. The new stations should hie placed binder the 
charge of a consul or a vice-consul, or of consular agati, but if 


the British Government hesitated to undertake the responsibility, 
the Seyvid of Zanzibar should be asked to accept it, and he 
believed most of the traders and shyas would recognise the 
authority of bia highness. The stations might be turned to 
account, not only for the purpose of map making, but of ascer¬ 
taining the commercial value of the surrounding districts, 
obtaining meteorological ohsci vat ions and botanical and zoolo¬ 
gical collections, accustoming the neighbouring populations to 
Lhe nature and advantages of civilised rule, systematically extir¬ 
pating the slave trade, and diverting lhe traffic now employed 
in this infamous trade to the development or the enormous 
national wealth of the continent In concluding, Commander 
Cameron made an appeal on behalf of the British Society for 
A Incan Exploration. He warned his audience that unless 
Britain rpcedily bestirred itself it would lose lhe pre-eminence it 
long enjoyed among lhe countries of Europe At the call of its 
sovereign the liitle Kingdom of Belgium had contributed 12,000/. 
for the fitting out of an expedition Portugal had contributed 
20,000/ , and he hoped the British public would not fail to do 
their duty as respects the opening up to civilisation of Africa 
The more rapidly lhe light of civilisation is introduced into the 
comment the more rapidly would the slave trade and domestic 
slavery die away and become a thing of the past 

A paper by Mr W. H Tietkens, On the Latest F.xplortng 
Expedition across Australia, was read by Mr Bates. It described 
ihe journey made in 1H75 by Mr. Ernest Giles, accompanied by 
the aulhor of the paper and by Mr. Young, from the settlements 
of South Australia to ihose of Western Australia. The result 
of the journey was the conduiion that the occupation of some 
portions of the country cannot be long delayed, being well 
adapted for wool growing, but the writer confirmed the opinion 
expressed by other iravellers that the region between lat 21° and 
30 0 , and long 123 0 and 132°, can never be colonised, and that 
any white men settling in it would become like the wandering 
nomads now inhabiting it. The expedition was most adven¬ 
turous owing to the attacks made upon it by some of the 
natives, and also to the difficulties arising from scarcity of 
water, which, at one time, threatened to terminate the career of 
the travellers 

Mr Trelawny Saunders called in question the conclusions 
come to by ihe aulhor of the paper as to the future of 
Australia, and said such a future would be a serious matter 
for Plymouth, which was one of the great ports of emigration 
to Australia. He placed against this opinion the authority 
of Mr Landsborough, who had recently described the great 
physical changes taking place in the Australian continent, 
in consequence of the occupation of it by our countrymen. 
Trees were growing where none were previously to be seen, the 
natives being prevented from burning the long grass for the 
purpose of getting game. The growth of forests would cause 
a greater rainfall, and lead to Lhe improvement of the productive 
qualities of the country. 

Col. God win-Au> ten read a paper On the Course of the 
Brahmaputra or Sanpu. The author's argument, founded on 
researches and surveys in Assam, was that the true ouLlet of 
this great river was by the Sukushin, and not, as was generally 
supposed, by the Deipoog. 


THE FRENCH ASSOCIATION AT HAVRE 

Havre, August 30 

'THE final meeting took place this afternoon at 2 o’clock, 
* under Lhe presidency of M Broca. 

Montpellier hu been selected as the place of meeting for 1879 
The University of Montpellier has been for centuries a rival to 
Pans, and even now is bold enough to compete with its formid¬ 
able rival. Montpellier is also notable as the birthplace of 
Auguste Comte, the ^founder of Positivism, A number of 
scientific gentlemen have subscribed a large sum to receive the 
Association in 1879 , the General and Municipal Councils will 
also vole a large sum. 

It has been suggested by some influential members that the 
meeting of 1880 should be held in Algeria. But the vote will 
not be isken till next year at Pans. The year 1B80 is the fiftieth 
anniversary or the conquest of Algeria. There are at the present 
time very few scientific institutions in the colony. Should the 
choice be made, the Algiers Academy would probably be then 
transformed into a University for Algeria. 

The Association, at the close of the Havre meeting, has voted 
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an exceedingly limited number of recommendations to the 
Government One of them relates to the organisation of the 
meteorological service. The Association directs the attention of 
the Government to the inferiority of French meteorology, and 
urges the Government to establish an official investigation into its 
working, ALL efforts to take the Service des AvertUsemenLs out 
of the hands of Lhe observatory have been defeated. The pro¬ 
posed reform does not aim at diminishing the influence of M. 
Leverrier on the service he has created in France. 

A request is to be sent to the Government to endow the 
Geological Society of Normandy with the privileges of an insti- 
tntion of public interest, which means to grant it a charter and 
incorporate it. It is expected that the admirable geological 
exhibitions collected through M. Lennier's exertions will remain 
perminenl, and become a fair specimen of regional geology. A 
number of exhibitors have consented either to give their objects 
or to lend them until similar objects can be procured in their 
stead M Lenmer, whose exertions have been indefatigable, 
is the director and founder of the Havre Aquarium, which is a 
mo lei institution, not for the variety of species, but for the 
number of objects and the healrh of the animals 

The several industrial establishments at Havre were opened 
for public inspection, as well as the Government buildings 
The most interesting object was a fog trumpet of British 
make. The steam engine working it has a power of three 
horses. It is calculated 10 compress about 800 litres of air at 
a pressure of little more than two atmospheres in two tanks put 
into communication by a large tube One of these tanks is in 
communication with tlic pump, and the other with the trumpet 
The laiter is closed by a self-acting valve, which opens once 
every forty-eight seconds, and during seven seconds gives a volu¬ 
minous sound in la of the diapason 

The last excursion (to Rouen) was more successful than the 
first The Fngtmfique had been sent from Havre to Rouen in 
order to increase the attraction, and was visited by many of the 
excursionists 

The number of members of the Havre meeting was not more 
than 600 altogether. The foreign members numbered about forty, 
upwards of twenty being Englishmen, Very few ladies attended 
the proceedings No final banquet look place, owing probably 
to the fear ol some political discussion disturbing an assembly 
which ought to be devoted entirely to science. 

There is only a single scientific society in Havre which, in 
spite of its ambitious title (Soci^Lif d'Etudes diverses) has only 
sixLy members out of a population of 85,000, including more 
than fifty millionaires. The society meets reguUrly and 
publishes yearly a handsome volume. It has been decided to 
establish a local society of commercial geography, and a local 
committee to collect meteorological observations taken on board 
the transatlantic steamers. 

If we consider the work done In certain sections the Havre 
meeting has not been a failure ; but it was altogether a sectional 
meeting from lhe inaugural speech of President Broca to the two 
or three lectures which were delivered in the theatre. We are 
confident that M. Fremy will spare no pains to render the Pans 
meeting next year a success and as Jar as possible international. 
He will endeavour to get the presidents of sections each to 
deliver an inaugural address. It is intended to establish a tem¬ 
porary dally newspaper to publish at full length the reports of 
sec Lion ol proceedings, fltc. 

In Lhe Section of Meteorology the principal business was the 
vote of the requisition sent to the Government which will 
probably Induce the Ministry to increase the grant to French 
meteorology The majority of the section are in favour of the 
establishment of a central meteorological institute to investigate 
large meteorological problems and centralise all meteorological 
services except weather previsions. A resolution was proposed 
by Dr. Janssen, urging transatlantic companies to take meteo¬ 
rological observations on board ; another resolution asked M. 
GLflard to organise a meteorological observatory on board his 
captive balloon, during the exhibition of 1878. Mr. James 
GLaisher gave an address on the Jesuit of his thirty scientific 
ascents, and the experiments made in the Ash bum ham captive 
balloon, His address was well received, and he was invited 
to Bit with the bureau. M. Allumrd, ihe Director of the Puy- 
de-Dftme Observatory, engaged to establish intermediate stations 
on the Hanks of the mountain* and to keep observations during 
the time when the monster captive balloon is making its ascents. 
This proposal will be communicated to Geo. Noo&outy, Director 
of she Pip-do-Midi Observatory. A resolution was voted pro¬ 
testing against the delays in the construction of a telegraph line 
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from Fic-du-Midl to Bagntre*, for the puma* °f lending regular 
observations during the tune when the observatory is cut on* by 
snow from all communication with the world below. 

M, Alluard presented to ihe section diagrams of comparative 
barometric measures taken on the summit of ihe Puy-de-Ddme 
and at Clermont-Ferrand during storms. This shows clearly 
that the law of pressure varies in inverse ratio, diminishing on 
the top of the mountains when increasing at Clermont, an a vice 
versa It shows evidently that Btorms are produced, not by a 
single wind, but by a conflict of several winds at a certain 
distance from the earth. 

In the Geological Section a large proportion of the papers 
were on various pointB connected wuh the geology of Nor¬ 
mandy, one of the most important being a paper by M. 
Mon&re on the presence of the 1 lassie stage in the department of 
Orne and on the fossils he has collected during many years inves¬ 
tigation Into the geology of the region. In this section, alio, 
M. Pomel read a long paper to prove that M Roudaire's 
project of an inland sea in Algeria, of which we recently gave 
details, is impossible M. Pomel maintains that the level of the 
Chotts is too hLgh, and that if by any process they could be 
filled, the water would very soon find its way back to the 
Mediterranean. Another paper of some importance was by 
MM. de Tromelin and Grasset, being a 11 Summary Study 
of the Paleozoic Fauna of Lower Languedoc and the 
Pyrenees," for the purpose of comparing ihe primary formations 
of the bouLh wnh those of the North-West of France. M. 
Jannettaz gave an account of his observations on the propa¬ 
gation of heat in schistose rocks and in crystals. From his 
experiments he concludes that heat is transmitted more readily 
along the planes of cleavage of crystals and along the plane of 
schistosity of slates, gneiss, crystalline or agilJaceoiu schists, 
than along the direction perpendicular to these planes. He 
thinks we may thus explain, to a great extent, the variation 
observed in lhe increase of temperature with depth in different 
parts of lhe globe. 

In the Botanical .Section M. Corenwinder continued hu 
account of his Investigations on the Functions of Leaves. 
After twenty-five years’ work M. Corenwinder thus sums 
up the results he has obtained :—The leaves of vegetables 
in their relations to the armospheric air are the seat of two 
distinct functions. By their protoplasm they absorb oxygen 
and constantly exhale carbonic acid. By their chloro¬ 
phyll, they inspire, on the contrary, during the day only, 
carbonic acid, and expire oxygen. In their early stage the 
protoplasm predominates ; chlorophyll is not abundant Hence 
the respiratory function predominates during all that period over 
the chlorophyIlian function, and consequently leaves exhale car¬ 
bonic acid without interruption In proportion as leaves grow 
the colourless protoplasm diminishes and lhe chlorophyll in¬ 
creases , thus the capacity of emitting carbonic acta rapidly 
decreases, and soon they exhale, during the day, nothing but 
oxygen gas. Henceforth it is only by shutting off or diminishing 
the light, when the action of the chlorophyll is diminished or 
suspended, that the effect of respiration becomes more or less 
sensible There is then among living beings only one kind of 
respiration. The part played by chlorophyll is of a different 
order ; it is an act of assimilation which has nothing in common 
with the preceding. M. Corenwinder hopes that henceforth it 
will cease to be taught that plants are provided with two respira¬ 
tions, one for the day and the other for the night. 


NOTES 

We are informed by a cable telegram from a New York corre¬ 
spondent that Prof. O C. Marsh, the eminent palaeontologist, 
has been elected president of next year's meeting of the Ameri¬ 
can Association for the Advancement of Science, which has jutt 
concluded its Nashville session, We have received the Proseed- 
ings of the last year’s meeting at Buffalo. 

THE Aquarium Winter Garden at Tynemouth, near New¬ 
castle, is rapidly approaching completion. The building occu¬ 
pies a commanding position on the Long Sands between the 
town of Tynemouth and the little fishing village of Culler- 
coats. The entire baahtnent is devoted to the Aquarium with its 
reservoirs and pumping machinery, and the show tanks, of which 
there will be bntn a sea and a freah-water series, will contain 
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upward* of 140,000 gallon* of water 'Die plan adopted li the 
circulation system, which has proved so successful in the main¬ 
tenance of aquatic life at the Crystal Palace, Naples, and else¬ 
where. Special arrangements are being made for the culture of 
salmon and trout, and in conjunction with the Aquarium, but 
out of doors there will be an enonnoui seal-pond, into which a 
supply of sea-water will be pumped direct when required, Mr, 

E. Howard Birchall has been appointed curator. 

M&. Alexander Buchan, the well-known secretary to the 
Scottish Meteorological Society, has been sent to Upsala as 
representative of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, at the 
celebration of the 400th anniversary of that University 

The autumn meeting of the Institute of Naval Architects in 
Glasgow was brought to a conclusion last Thursday, and seems 
to have been altogether successful. A large number of papers 
were read and discussion raised on the technical subjects with 
which the Institute deals, and much of the time was devoted to 
visiting several of the most important Clyde establishments. 
The next autumn meeting of the Institute will probably be at 
Newcastle-ou-Tyne. 

On August 29 the Dorset Field Clnb met at the romantic spot 
of Lulworth Cove. One section gave themselves to the geology 
of the district in which the “ Purbecks ” are so finely exhibited. 
After some opening remarks by Mr. Mansell Fleydell, the 
president of the Society, Mr. Damon, F.G.S., gave an address 
bearing on the geology of the cove and neighbouring strata, 
followed by Prof. Buckman. Other sections directed their 
attention to entomology, botany, &c 

A summer school of practical mining for the instruction of 
the student in the details of miner's work has recently been 
added to the curriculum of the School of Mines of Columbia 
College, U S. This summer school haa been put in the charge 
of Henry S. Munroe, a former graduate of the school, who was 
recently elected by the trustees to the position of Adjunct Pro¬ 
fessor. It is proposed that the students of the school shall visit 
mines in different parts of the country worked for coal, iron, 
copper, lead, precious metals, &c., and spend a [month or six 
weeks at each, making a careful and detailed study of the mine, 
and actually engaging, under the instruction of skilled miners, 
in all the details of mine work. The first experiment was made 
this summer at the mines of Coxe, Bros , and Co , Dnfton, Pa., 
and with very remarkable success. A dozen students, volunteers 
from the class of ’78, made a stay there of five weeks from July 
a. Half of the students worked in the morning and the other 
half in the afternoon, one squad at a time with each miner The 
times of going and coming to and from work were so arranged that 
each Btudent spent from four to four and a-half hours in the mine 
each day. On coming out of the mine each squad was required 
to make a written report of the work done, with sketches 
showing the location, direction, depth, &c., of each shot fired, 
and the effect produced. While in the mine they assisted the 
miner to load his car, thereby learning readily to distinguish 
"slate" and "bony" from good coal, even in the uncertain 
light afforded by their mine lamps. They were also instructed 
in the use of the dnll and pick, bonng themselves the blast 
holes, judging the quantity of powder required, making up the 
cartridge, tamping, and firing the Shot After the students had 
spent in this way about twenty days at different kinds of work 
nndergTolmd and in the "breaker,” subjects for more detailed 
study and investigation were assigned them. Each student, 
having chosen his theme, spent the remainder of his time in 
collecting material for a memoir. The experiment has, hr fact, 
been in eVciy way a success. ** ■ * 

At the meeting of the Royal Society of ?Jew South Wales on 
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battery, by which the current of, electricity generated is kept j 


quite constant so long as it may be required. This is accom¬ 
plished by allowing the bichromate solution to drop in slowly, 
and flow out at the ^same rate through a pipe which commences 
at the bottom of the cell and passes through the side at three- 
quarters of an inch from the top. When the supply tap Is 
turned, the solution collects in the cell until it rises to the level 
of the pipe, and it then begins to pass out as fast as it comes in. 
As the bichromate solution passes down the cell its active 
properties are made use of, and when it reaches the bottom it is 
waste, and passes out aB described. In use it is found Lhat the 
zinc and solution are more economically used than m the 
ordinary bichromate cell. The Society held its annual con - 
versasione on May 16 About 600 members and their friends 
were present Amongst the exhibits were some very rare and 
choice plants from New Guinea. Mr Russell, Government 
Astronomer, was most successful in showing large smoke vortex 
rings, which blew out a spirit-lamp flame at a distance of fifty 
feet 

The Report of the Leicester Literary and Philosophical 
Society speaks satisfactorily of its progress. A year ago the 
society took possession of new buildings, and its main work as a 
society is carried on by its six sections, which include the various 
departments of science. The number of members now exceeds 
jew. 

We have received a very useful Russian brochure by M. 
Bogdanoff, "A Review of Expeditions and Natural History 
Researches made in the Aralo-Caspian Region from 1720 to 
1874,” being the first fascicule of a large work. In 1S74 Prof. 
Barbot-de-Mamy, geologist, with MM. BogdanolT and But- 
ieroff, jun., zoologists, explored vast tracts of land between the 
Caspian and the Aral lake, and MM. Grimm and AHnitzin 
studied the fauna of these two interior seas Preliminary 
reports by the explorers have been already published. M Bogan- 
doffs paper is intended to give, in a very condensed form 
(52 pages), an introductory review of scientific work m the 
Aralo-Caspian region during the 150 years before this expedition. 
It haa been visited and explored by no fewer than sixty men of 
science. Vet the great problems so vividly and skiUully deve¬ 
loped and discussed by Humboldt and his followers—the pro¬ 
blems of the former extension of the Caspian, of its junction with 
the Aral and the Balkash, of the geological tune when this 
immense interior basin existed, of Ike causes which determined 
its drying up and the change of bed of the Amu-darya—all 
remain as open a field of inquiry as ever. We find immense 
gaps in every department even in the description of the country. 
The hydrology of the Caspian and Aral a sufficiently well 
known, but the third great basin, the Balkash, and a great 
number of smaller lakes remain unexplored. The flora is well 
known, and the great work of Borshioff sums up numerous local 
accounts, but the zoology is very unequally advancedj the lower 
organisms and the amphlbise are all but totally unknown. 
The insects, and still more the vertebrates, are well described, 
but even in this branch the fishes have been neglected Prof, 
Kessler finds many unknown forms even among those of the 
Caspian, which have been best explored, and the fishes of the 
Aral and Balkash promise to present plenty of most interesting 
new forms and varieties. As to the much-debated question of the 
former bed of the Amu-darya, M. Bogdanoff points out that thin 
remarkable geological phenomenon remains unexplained. We 
must hope that the labours of the Aralo-Caspian expedition, and 
o( other explorers in the same region, will finally throw some 
light on the problems involved in the study of this depression 
of the old continent. 

In an interesting pamphlet on "The Work of Mechanics' 
Institutes In our TOwns,” by Mr. Swire Smith, the author con- 
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the one hand in supplying the deficiencies of the day school. 
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and directing ita education into useful channels ; ou^ the other 
in giving general information and providing recreation and 
amusements of a social character. He endeavours to point out 
the improved prospects of mechanics 1 Institutes in the future, and 
appeals to .public spirit for the erection in many towns of more 
appropriate buildings, He suggests the propriety of establishing 
day schools as nurseries for the rudimentary teaching of science, 
and refers to the help from national and other sources that may 
be obtained by taking up Lhis work systematically. He urges 
the vast importance of scientific knowledge for our artisans, the 
equal importance of a training for girls in the matters apper¬ 
taining to their welfare, and points out the great need for 
making classes more attractive He speaks of the value of 
penny banks for promoting thrift. Finally, he tries to show the 
necessity of making the mitiLute more popular as a place of 
resort for the people of our towns, as a safeguard against per¬ 
nicious attractions, and for the supply of information, entertain¬ 
ment, and recreation 

In connection wilh Capt llowgate's scheme of Polar explora¬ 
tion, the Florence^ under Capt. Tyson, of Polaris fame, left New 
London on August iG, vid Cumberland Coast, for whaling pur¬ 
poses It will then proceed to Greenland to engage Esquimaux 
families. This pioneer party will meet at Disco, next August, 
the mam Polar expedition under Capt Howgate. The expe¬ 
dition, it is expected, wdl be fitted cut by the United States 
Government as soon as Congress meets, and will have voted 
the requited subsidies for establishing a scientific colony at Lady 
Franklin Bay, The use of balloons having been suggested, 
Capt. Howgate has written the following letter to M. W. de 
Fonvielle, who has offered to become a member of the scientific 
Staff of the expedition It is dated from ihe 11 War Department, 
Office of the Chief Signal Officer, Washington, D.C., August l6, 
1877"—"Your valued favour of the 16th June, addressed to 
Capt. Tyson, was forwarded to me for reply. This reply has 
been necessarily delayed by the amount of work thrown upon 
me during the fitting out of the Florence But I avail myself of 
this first opportunity to say that, should Congress, as I hope, 
legislate favourably for the proposed Arctic colony at its next 
session, it is my intention to try the value of balloons aa an 
agent of exploration; and your services, so courteously offered, 
will be thankfully accepted. Your reputation os a man of 
letters and science is too well known to render Buch references u 
you allude to necessary. ” 

The additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during Lhe 
past week include a Baibary Ape (Macacus inuus) from North 
Africa, presented by Mr. L Barclay; a White-fronted Capuchin 
(Cebus albi/rons) from South America, presented by Mr Ship- 
man , a Tig-tailed Monkey (Macacus nemestrmus) from Java, 
presented by Mn Klntoul; a Leadbeater's Cockatoo (Cacatua 
leadbeaUri) from Ausiralia, presented by lhe Rev, S J. Whiimee, 
C.M.Z.S., an American Tantalus ( Tantalus loculator ), two 
Prince Albert’s Curasao*s (Crax alberti ), three Black-faced 
Spider Monkeys (Aides ater) from U.S. Columbia, a Kmkajou 
(Cercoleptes caudvolvulus) from Honduras, deposited ; a Taman- 
dua Ant* eater ( Tamandna tetradaetyla ), an American Darter 
( l'lotus attAitiga), an Ashy-headed Gull (Larus cirrocephalns ) 
from South America, a Brazilian Mot mot (Momotus brariitenns ) 
from Brazil, a Sorry Thrush (Turd us tnstris) from Mexico, 
purchased. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, August 27,—M. Fizeau in the chair. 
—The following pa pen were readNote on M, Levy’s 
"Catalogue of Stan of loneitude and lunar culmination, hv M. 


Faye. This catalogue of 521 atan Is recommended as a work 
of precision which should be of real service.—Two general laws 
of geometric curve! of order sod class, m and n, by M. Chaalea 
—On the relation which should exist between the diameter of 
cores of Iron and the thickness of their magnetising helix, by 
M. Du Moucel. It Is shown from experiment that then is 
advantage in winding electro-magnets so that the thickness of 
the coil-layers u equal to the diameter of the cores ; and for this 
law to be well applied, the diameter of the cores should naturally 
be proportioned to the electric intensity which is to act on them, 
and chosen so that this Intensity develop In them a quantity of 
magnetism pretty near the point of saturation.—On an example 
of redaction of Abelian integrals with elliptic functions (con¬ 
tinued), by Prof. Cayley.—Observations of the planets 173 and 
174, and remarks on the discovery o( this latter planet, by M. 
Stephan. On August 8 Mr. Watson observed a star of the tenth 
magnitude not marked on his maps, but it was not till the 16th 
that it was recognised as a planet. M. Borrdly first perceived 
ihe star on the loth, and next day its planetary character was 
ascertained; priority is thus claimed lor M Borrellv. —Pro¬ 
visional geographical map of the planet Mars, by M. Flam- 
manon. In this work (commenced in 1863) the author has 
aimed at giving a general ensemble of observations from the 
beginning.—Observations on a recent note of M. Du Monce), 
on ihe best conditions of employment of galvanometers, by M. 
Raynaud.—Reply to a recent communication of M Angot, on 
the evaporation in the region of the Algerian chotts, by M. 
Koudaire.—On the termination of the nerves in the electric 
apparatus of the torpedo, by M. Rouget. In opposition 
to MM Boll, Ciaccio, and Ranvler, M. Kouget observes 
constantly, and reproduces by photography, a network m the 
ventral face, formed by the divisions of the last branches of 
the pale ramified fibres. The appearances of termination in 
buttons or free extremities, which show here and there in all the 
preparations, are manifestly connected with the network, in the 
enlarged photographs, by prolongations which escape direct 
observation —Variations of the temperature during the total 
eclipse of the moan on August 24, 1877, by M. Berigny. There 
was a very marked cooling at io o’clock, and this had a per¬ 
ceptible effect on the minimum M. Berigny asks did this anso 
from the astronomical fact, or was it a mere coincidence ? M. 
Faye was not disposed to attribute it to Lhe eclipse, and for two 
reasons 1 First, the sky was that night exceptionally clear, so 
that the terrestrial radiation must have been very active, giving 
a notable fall in the thermometer, second, physicists have had 
the greatest difficulty in rendering perceptible heat from the 
moon, even with the most delicate apparatus. So that when we 
are deprived of this radiation for an hour or two this can hardly 
affect our thermometers, still less our senses. 
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STAR OR NEBULA t 

OLLOWING close upon the publication of Dr 
Vogel's paper on the new star in Cygnus, Lord Lind- 
gay has communicated an interesting letter to the Times 
announcing the fact that the new star has now put on the 
appearance presented ordinarily by the so called plane 
tary nebulae 

Of all the lines chronicled by Cornu and Vogel only 
one remains, that namely which the latter observer 
showed to be constantly increasing in brightness while 
all the rest were waning, and which, moreover, as Vogel 
also distinctly showed, is coincident in position in the 
spectrum with that observed in the majority of the 
nebulse 

The observations of such rare phenomena as the so 
called new stars, are of such vast importance, and will no 
doubt ultimately provide us with a clue to so many others 
of a different order, that we may well congratulate our 
selves that the recent Nova was so well watched, and that 
there is such perfect completeness and unity in the chain 
of recorded facts 

It should have been perfectly clear to those who 
thought about such matters that the word star in such a 
case is a misnomer from a scientific point of view, 
although no word would be better to describe it in its 
popular aspect The word is a misnomer for this reason 
If any star, properly so called, weie to become IC i world 
on fire,' were to “burst into flames/ or in less poetical 
language, were to be driven either into a condition of 
incandescence absolutely or to have its incandescence 
increased, there can be little doubt that thousands or 
millions of yeais would be necessary for ihe reduction of 
its light to the original intensity 

Mr CioU has recently shown that if the incandescence 
observed came for instance from the collision of two stars, 
each of them half the mass of the sun, moving directly 
towards each other with a velocity of 476 miles per 
second, light and heat would be produced which would 
cover the present rate of the sun s radiation for a period 
of 5 0,000,coo years 

A very different state of affairs this from that which 
must have taken place in any of the Novas from the time 
of Tycho to our own, and the more extreme the difference 
the less can we be having to deal with anything like a 
star properly 50 colled 

The very rapid reduction of light in the case of the new 
Star in Cygnus was so striking that I at once wrote to Mr 
Hind to ask if any change of place was observable, 
because it seemed obvious that if the body which thus put 
on so suddenly the chfamosphenc spectrum weje single, 
it might only weigh a few tons or even hundredweights , 
and being ao small might be very near us Mr Hind's 
telescope was dismounted, and I have not yet got any 
information as to change of position , and as I am now 
writing in the Highlands, away from ail books, I have no 
opportunity of comparing the "position now given by Lord 
Ifindsay in R A, 2ih 36m 529., pec. + 42* 16 53", with 
those given on its Erst appearance by Wwnecke and 
other* 
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We seem driven, then, from the idea that these pheno¬ 
mena are produced by the incandescence of large masses 
of matter, because if they were so produced, the running 
down of brilliancy would be exceeding slow 

Let us consider the case, then, on the supposition of 
small masses of matter Where are we to find them ? 
The answer is easy,—in those small meteoric masses 
which an ever increasing mass of evidence tends to 
show, occupy all the realms of space 

In connection with thiB, perhaps I may be permitted to 
quote the following from one of my “ Manchester 
Lectures" — 

“There is one point to which I think I may be per 
nutted to draw your attention, although at present it rests 
merely upon an unendorsed observation of my own I 
thought it would be worth while to try what would happen 
if I inclosed specimens of meteorites, taken at random, 
in a tube from which I subsequently exhausted the air by 
a pump After the pumping had gone on for some con 
smerable time, of course we got an approach to a 
vacuum , and arrangements were made by means of 
which an electric spark could pass along this apparent 
vacuum, and give us the spectra of the gases evolved 
from the meteorites Taking those precautions which 
are generally supposed to give us a spark of low tempera¬ 
ture, and passing the current, we got a luminous effect 
which, on being analysed by the spectroscope, gave us 
that same spectrum of hydro carbon which Mr Hugging 
Donati, and others have made us perfectly familiar with 
as the spectrum of the head of a comet There, then, we 
get the atmosphere of meteorites, not necessanly car¬ 
bonaceous meteorites but meteorites taken at random , 
and this atmosphere is exactly what we get in the head of 
a comet 

41 Now let me go one step further , and to take that step 
with advantage, allow me to refer to another point 
that whereas Schiaparelli has connected meteorites and 
falling stars with comets, Professors Tait and Thomson, 
on the other hand, have connected comets with nebulce, 
both of them being, according to those physicists, clouds 
of stones Now how was one to carry these spectroscopic 
observations into the region of the nebula?? A Leyden 
jar was included in the circuit, and we had what is gene 
rally supposed to be an electric current giving us a very 
much higher temperature than we had before what, then, 
was the spectrum , the spectrum, so far as the known 
lines were concerned, was the spectrum which we get 
from the nebula , foT the hydro caibon spectrum, which 
we get from the atmospheric meteorites at alow tempera 
ture, was replaced by the spectrum of hydrogen , the 
spectrum of hydrogen coming, of course, from the de¬ 
composition of the hydro carbon, with the curious, but 
at present unexplained, fact that we got the spectrum 
indications of hydrogen without indications of carbon 
In my laboratory work I have come across other curious 
cases in which compound vapours, when dissociated, only 
gave us one spectrum at a time—by which I mean that in 
a vapour consisting of two well known substances, under 
one condition we only get the spectrum of one substance, 
and under another condition we get the spectrum of the 
other substance alofie, so in others again of both com 
brned The evidence seems, therefore- -though I do not 
profess to speak with certainty—entirely in favour of the 
ideas of Sir William Thomson and Prof. Tail on the one 
hand, and of Schiaparelli on the other I note this 
because I shall have again to refer to the conclusion to be 
drawn from it, namely, that there is probably an intimate 
connection between nebulx, comets, meteorites, and 
falling stars " 

1 have given the above extract to show that a mass of 
meteorites at a temperature higher than that found to 
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exist in a comet's head could give us the hydrogen 
spectrum which was discovered with such richness in 
the Nova, and which is represented in the spectra of most 
nebuls. 

The Nova now exists as a nebula so far as Us spectrum 
goes, and the fact not only goes far to support the view 1 
have suggested as against that of Zollner, but it affords 
collateral evidence of the truth of Thomson and Tail's 
hypothesis of the true nature of nebula;. 

The nebular hypothesis in us grandeur and simplicity 
remains untouched by these observations ; the facts so far 
from being m direct opposition to it help us, I think, all 
the better to know exactly what a nebula 13. 

There is another point of extreme interest to the spec- 
troscopist if we accept the bright line observed in the star 
by Dr Copeland and others to be veritably the chief 
nebula line. 

It is clear from Dr. Vogel's diagram (given in last 
week's NATURE) that this line brightened relatively with 
each decrease in the brilliancy of the hydrogen lines. On 
December 8, 1876, it was much fainter than F, while by 
March 2, 1877, F was a mere ghost by the side of it On 
any probable supposition the temperature must have been 
higher at the former daLc 

Now it is well known that within certain hunts ihe 
lines in the spectrum of a compound body get brighter 
with decrease of temperature, because at the higher one 
the compound almost entirely ceases to exist as such, and 
we get the lines of its constituents. It is a fair theory then 
to suggest that the famous nebula line may belong to a 
compound. Nay the fact as it stands alone further points 
to the possibility that the compound in question contains 
hydrogen as one of its constituents 

J Norman Lockyer 

Craig Dhu, Kingussie, September 10 


THE GLACIAL GEOLOGY OF ORKNEY AND 
SHETLAND 

N O one can claim to speak with more authority on 
matters Orcadian than Mr. Laing, and few men are 
better fitted to judge of evidence and probabilities. His 
interesting letter (see p. 418 of this number of Nature) 
calls attention to certain points which he regards as 
affording a crucial Lest of the value of some contending 
hypotheses in geology 

He asserts (1) That there is no evidence that the Orkney 
and Shetland Islands have ever participated in the general 
glaciation of Britain. (2) That these islands contain no 
raised beaches or marine terraces to prove any alteration 
of the relative levels of sea and land. 

I. It would indeed be extraordinary on any hypothesis 
that no traces of glaciation should exist in Orkney. 
Could it reasonably be supposed that at a time when 
“ the adjacent islands of Great Britain and Ireland 1 ' lay 
under a deep mantle of snow and land-ice which pro¬ 
truded even from the opposite shores of Caithness, these 
northern islets enjoyed a happy immunity from the cold 
which sealed up the more frigid south ? I am afraid that 
on the contrary we must believe Qrkney to have been in 
as *Yil case as its neighbours, no matter even if it should 
fiave succeeded in subsequently divesting itself of all 
travel pf it} wintry g^rb. It will not be necessary to 


discuss the bearing of Mr. Lalng’s facts upon any riral 
geological doctrines if it can be shown that the facts 
themselves do not exist. He courteously invites examina¬ 
tion and disproof, and I think with all deference to him 
that I can point to evidence which when he next revisits 
his county will satisfy him that Orkney is no exception to 
the general glac.ated condition of Scotland. 

I have twice visited Orkney, and each time was too 
intent upon the curious history of the Old Red Sandstone 
of that region to have time to note all the features bear¬ 
ing upon the glaciation of the islands. But these features 
were too striking to escape notice, and I find in my note¬ 
books and on my map records of the observations jotted 
down at the time. So far from there being, as Mr Laing 
asserts, no trace of ice-work among these islands, I found 
them to be well glaciated and to contain in particular, 
excellent illustrations of (1) roches moutonnSes, (2) 
boulder-clay, and (3) valley-moraine 9 . 

1. Mr, Laing mentions the granitic axis which runs 
north from Stromness When he has occasion to cross 
it again, gun in hand, let him stop here and there on the 
exposed hummocks and he will find them admirably ice- 
worn and striated. Well-preserved surfaces of this kind 
overlook the wild cliffs of Yesnaby, and oLhcrs, of equal 
clearness, occur on the slopes behind Stromness. But 
further examination will show him that these markings 
arc not confined to the hard granite and gneiss. Thus 
on the roadside at the south-east end of the Lake of 
Stennis, beautifully striated flagstones may be seen, the 
striae in all these cases running north-west and south¬ 
east, as if produced by a movement from the latter 
quarter. Nay, even among the soft yellow sandstones of 
Hoy, well smooLhed and striated surfaces may be noticed 
on the summit of the cliffs near the Old Man, at a height 
of 600 or 700 feet above the waves of the Atlantic. 

2. Unmistakable boulder-clay occurs in Orkney It 
is not generally or thickly spread over the surface, as in 
the lowlands of Scotland, but rather, as m Caithness, Lies 
here and there in hollows, the rest of the surface of the 
islands being covered with a thin argillaceous soil, 
derived, as Mr Laing points out, from the decay of the 
underlying flagstones. A thick mass of this boulder-clay 
lies on the north-west side of Shapinsha, another in the 
sheltered hollow of Kirkwall Bay, and a third forms a 
notable feature on the north coast of Flota- Mr Laing 
cannot but be familiar with these and other localities, and 
he probably refers the deposits there to disintegration of 
the rock underneath. Of course the boulder-clay consists 
here, as elsewhere, mainly of the dibris of the rocks 
below, and as these rocks are flagstones, breaking up into 
sharp-edged fragments, the stones in the clay are very 
commonly more or less angular. If, however, he finds, 
as he will assuredly do, that many of the stones are well 
polished and striated along their major axis, he may be 
satisfied that the deposit is a glacial one. 

3 So fax, the evidence which I have adduced shows 
that the Orkney Islands participated in the general wide¬ 
spread glaciation of the adjacent mainland. But we may 
believe that in so northern a locality, if the form and 
height of the ground in any manner permitted, the linger¬ 
ing snows would still form glaciers on the hills, though 
they had retreated from the lower grounds, Now there 
la only qne mass of high ground in Orkney—the island 
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of Hoy, and there, if anywhete, traces of the last glaciers 
should be found. Two years ago, when engaged with my 
friend and colleague, Mr. B. N. Peach, in making a care¬ 
ful examination of the north end of that interesting island, 
I found what we had been in search of—a beautiful and 
complete proof of the unconformability between the Upper 
Old Red Sandstone and the Caithness flags. So engrossed 
were we with the magnificence of the natural sections 
where this structure is displayed, that we had climbed 
into the mouth of the green cornc below the Coulax 
Hill before we were aware that we stood upon a glacier- 
moraine. But from the top of the ridge, and, still better, 
from the steep grassy slope on the west side, three or 
four successive horse-shoe-shaped mounds could be seen 
extending across the valley, and becoming progressively 
lower and shorter when traced upwards, till the last of 
them died out at the base of the acclivity behind Not 
only were they in external form and arrangement as per¬ 
fect examples of moraines as could be desired , their 
Internal composition bore ample testimony to the same 
origin. My companion and I found further proof that 
the other valleys of Hoy had also once nourished their 
separate glaciers, the most striking evidence being sup¬ 
plied by a moraine mound nearly half a mile long and 
fifty or sixty feet high, which runs across the mouth of 
the glen to the east of Hoy Hill on the north-east side 
of the island. The angular rubbish of this moraine rests 
upon a stiff, red, sandy boulder clay full of striated frag¬ 
ments of red sandstone. The hills from which these 
glaciers descended rise from 1,400 to I i 55 ° f eet above the 
sea. That so small and so low an island as Hoy should 
have had its glaciers, creeping probably even down to 
the sea-level, need not surprise us, when wc remember 
that small ocean-girt groups of mountains, like those of 
Skye and Mull, had their glaciers, and that even in Arran, 
more than three degrees of latitude further south, and 
from hills little more than 100 feet higher than Lhose nf 
Hoy, glaciers existed on such a scale as to leave behind 
them the huge moraines of Glen Cloy 
Mr. Laing refers also to Shetland, and though he slates 
that his acquaintance with that region is not so intimate 
as his knowledge of Orkney, he believes that as little 
evidence of glaciation can be found there as among lua 
native islands. In this case, too, I am afraid his state¬ 
ments are too absolute It is now many years since Mr. 
C. W. Peach chronicled the occurrence of abundant 
striated rock-surfaces and boulder-clays with striated 
stones in the Shetland Islands (see ** Report" of British 
Association for 1864, Sections, p. 60). From my own 
observation also I can speak confidently as to the correct¬ 
ness of these determinations. Even on the low and 
remote westerly islet of Papa Stour Mr. B N. Peach and 
myself found boulder clay and many transported blocks 
of gneiss, schist, and other rocks foreign to the immediate 
locality, while the prevailing pink porphyry showed glacial 
stri® running N. 5 0 W. On the Mainland also, between 
the head of Bixetter Voe and Walls, we observed some 
curious mounds which if not true moraines arc at least 
parts of the glacial series. Since our visit my colleague, 
Mr. John Home, has spent sqpe time in Shetland and 
has obtained ample evidence of the presence of a sheet 
of ice over that region (see Nature, vol. xv. p. 139). 
There can indeed be no doubt that both Shetland and 


Orkney have been severely ice-ground and that the move¬ 
ment of the ice has been on the whole along a north-west 
and south-east line. So far therefore from these islands 
offering any exception or difficulty in regard to this 
geological question they bear their independent and 
concurrent testimony to the now generally received 
doctrine 

II. There is, however, one very remarkable feature of 
Orkney and Shetland to which Mr Laing has referred, 
and with regard to which my own observations, so far as 
they go, thoroughly bear out his statement. I allude to 
the absence of raised beaches. During the surveys which 
I have made m conjunction with Mr B N, Peach we 
have continually asked each other what has become of 
the familiar raised beaches which skirt the Scottish coast¬ 
line even as far as the shores of Sutherland. Mr. Horne 
wa 9 equally struck by their absence. It is indeed incon¬ 
ceivable that if our raised beaches be due to a rise of the 
ocean level from the accumulation of a polar ice-cap (a 
doctrine which I for one have never accepted) there could 
fail to be found some remnants of them among the innu¬ 
merable sheltered creeks and bays of these northern 
islands, in positions where on the near mainland they 
would assuredly be found Well-marked raised beaches 
skirt the north coast of Sutherland within sight of the 
hills of Orkney And yet I never observed any trace of 
a terrace which by possibility could be made to do 
duty for a raised beach, either in Orkney or in Shetland, 
and Mr Laing^s much wider acquaintance with these 
islands confirms my belief that such terraces probably do 
not exist in Shetland, if not also in Orkney But the 
difficulty of accounting for their absence 13 not mcon- 
sideiable, even if we hold that our raised beaches point 
to successive elevations of the land. Why should they 
cease with the northern bays of the mainland of Scot¬ 
land ? Can we suppose Lhat the upheaval so marked in 
Sutherland did not affect Orkney ? 

During a recent visit to Sutherland and Caithness I 
tried to find some satisfactory solution to these questions- 
It is important to observe Lhat on the mainland the raised 
beaches disappear when we pass from the crystalline 
rocks into the Old Red Sandstone Travelling, for example, 
along the coast-line from Inverness, by the Beauly, Cro¬ 
marty, and Dornoch Firths, we find ourselves, almost 
without intermission, upon one or other of the level sandy 
terraces which form so conspicuous a feature of these 
shores Even upon the strip of Jurassic rocks the same 
platform runs on to Helmsdale But northwards the 
coast rises in one long line of precipice, from which slice 
afier slice is cut as the lines of joint split open under 
the influence of air and sea. I have seen no satis¬ 
factory raised beach in Caithness, The only places 
where, from the shape of the coast-line, the existence 
of such deposits was possible are in Thurso Bay, on the 
coast between Dunnct and Duncansbay Heads, and in the 
bays between Freswick and Wick But even on these more 
sheltered and less precipitous shores the rock usually 
stands up in low cliffs and runs out in reefs, or 
steep banks of boulder-clay rise from the edge of the 
beach, or ridges of blown sand stretch for some distance 
Inland. Now the rocks of Orkney ore identical with 
those of Caithness ; they split up into the same long lines 
of sea-cliff, they are swept by the same stormy seas, and 
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washed by the same heavy tempestuous rains. Along by 
far the larger part of the immensely-extended coast-line 
of these islands no raised beach could have been formed, 
or, if formed, could have remained until now. So rapid 
is the retreat even of the solid cliffs, that both there and 
in Caithness a Piet’s house may now and then be found, 
from which the outer walls on the seaward side have dis¬ 
appeared, together with the solid ground on which they 
stood, while the surge is ever breaking at the base of the 
cliff below. Even into the sheltered inlets the same ver¬ 
tical sea-cliffs often run, so that the possible localities for 
the formation and preservation of raised beache 9 are 
comparatively few in number. A more diligent search 
among these few resting-places may yet reveal the exist¬ 
ence of some fragments of marine terraces in Orkney. 
In the meantime the want of raised beaches in Caithness* 
where, to judge from the proximity of those in Suther¬ 
land, they probably at one time existed, should put us 
on our guard against a too hasty and sweeping inference 
from their absence in Orkney. 

With regard to Shetland, however, the case is far 
stronger. Rocks of many varied kinds form the islands 
of that group running out into ndges and chains of islets, 
and inclosing innumerable vacs and land-locked inlets. 
Nowhere could there be a more admirable surface for the 
formation and conservation of raised-beaches. The 
absence of these deposits cannot therefore be accounted 
for except, as I am constrained to believe, on the sup¬ 
position that they never existed there at all. That inter¬ 
rupted elevation of the land, to the pauses in which the 
raised-beaches point, seems to have lessened towards the 
north. It is still traceable by means of these terraces on 
the northern shores of the mainland. Evidence of it has 
not been detected in Orkney, though as 1 have said, this 
may not show that it did not affect these neighbounng 
islands. But when we recede to the far Shetlands, all 
trace of the former lower level of the land ceases—at 
least it is not preserved in lines of raised beach. 

Arch. Geikie 


PENNINGTON'S “BARROWS OP 
DERBYSHIRE " 

Notes on the Barrows and Bone-Caves of Derbyshire . 
With an Account of a Descent into Elden Hole . By 
Rooke Pennington, B.A, LL.B, F.G.S. (London 
Macmillan and Co , 1877.) 

R, PENNINGTON has done good service to 
science by publishing his “ N otes.” The objects 
he describes belong to the palaeolithic, the neolithic, and 
the bronze ages of Britain and Western Europe generally; 
but, following Prof. Boyd Dawkins, the author includes 
the entire period between the close of the paleolithic 
age and the earlier part of the iron age under the 
comprehensive name of the prehistoric ages. Moreover, 
to bring the eras of the archaeologist into correlation with 
those of the biologist, he reminds the reader that during 
the prehistoric ages," the animals living in Europe were 
generally speaking the same as those which live there 
now/' whilst paleolithic man was accompanied by the 
mammoth, and many other extinct forms. 

The author's prehistoric researches were conducted 
partly in caverns, but mainly in barrows. The latter, 


usually heaps of stone and turf, were either of an oblong 
form, or, much more frequently, "round heaps, like a 
basin or saucer turned upside down. 11 

The circular barrows appear to have been in some 
cases nearly fifty feet m diameter, and fully five feet high 
at the centre. That on Abney Moor was surrounded with 
a rampart of earth fifty feet in exterior diameter, and 
having on it ten upright equidistant stones about three 
feet high, whilst the inclosed mound measured but twenty 
feet across. Almost all the barrows appear to have 
yielded human bones, and in some instances more or less 
complete skeletons, some of which occupied stone cists, 
whilst others did not. The body of a young man, about 
seventeen years of age, had the skull protected with four 
stones, one being a cap stone, whilst large pieces of 
limestone were piled irregularly round the rest of the 
skeleton. All the bodies found entire were in a con¬ 
tracted position, and there seems to have been a tendency 
to place them on the left side, facing north or north¬ 
westerly. Two or more skeletons were found in some 
cases m the same barrow, and two were met with in the 
same cist m a barrow on Gautnss Hill. In Siggett 
barrow the skeleton of a child was found very near the 
feet of that of an adult. Some of the barrows contained 
evidence of cremation , thus, in the centre of that on 
Abney Moor was a large flat piece of sandstone, on 
which human bones, accompanied by flint flakes, a chert 
flake, beads of jet and of amber, and a good arrow head, 
had been carefully deposited. There was satisfactory 
evidence that the funeral fire had been lighted on the 
spot. 

Relics of water-rat, horse, red deer, roe deer, Bos 
longifrons , goat, hog, and dog were also found in Lhe 
banows, and, with the exception of the first only, com¬ 
mingled with the human remains. In a cist in Oxlow 
barrow part of a boar's tusk had been placed with the 
human skeleton. The horse, roe deer, goht, and dog 
appear to have been the least prevalent forms. On the 
other hand, when speaking of water-rats, the author says, 
" 1 never explored either a burial mound or a cave with¬ 
out finding plenty of them; 11 and m one instance he says 
" Rats came out by spadefuls.’ 1 

Of articles made or selected by man the barrows 
yielded a cut antler, quartzite and other "foreign” 
pebbles, chipped flints, pottery, chert flakes, beads of jet 
and of amber, holed stone hammers, bone pins, arrow 
heads, and bronze rings and celts. 

The prehistoric caves and "rock shelters" situate in 
Cave Dale, Hartle Dale, and Creswell Crags, contained, 
with the exception of roe-deer only, remains of all the 
barrow animals, and of wolf, fox, shrew, badger, cat, hare, 
rabbit, duck, and fowl, in addition. They also yielded 
flint flakes, a holed sandstone hammer, charcoal, pottery, 
some of which was Roman, a cut stag’s horn, a bone 
comb, pieces of jet, a celt and some ornaments in bronze, 
a few iron articles, and a coin of Hadrian, 

When speculating on his discoveries the author remarks 
of the skeleton of the youth supposed to be about seven¬ 
teen, that the people who buried him must have been 
“ actuated by some other feelings of respect than those 
springing simply from personal valour or wisdom. This 
boy must have bqgn erf some rank; possibly the eldest 
son of the chief. The rudiments of government and of 
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hereditary station seem to have existed, for it was not 
every person who #as honoured by so targe a cairn/ 1 

The contents of the long-shaped barrows differed from 
those of circular outline. The former contained neither 
metals nor burnt bodies ; all the human skulls were long 
or “boat-shaped/' and the barrows seemed of higher 
antiquity than the others. 

The neolithic and the bronze people had similar cus¬ 
toms ; each disposed of their dead by cremation, as well 
as by burying some of them entire and in a contracted 
position; each used polished stone celts, and jet and 
amber ornaments; each made coarse pottery, and orna¬ 
mented it with the same rude designs ; and during each 
period the skulls of some of the people were long and 
narrow, whilst those of others were round. 

The evidence of infanticide, slaughter of slaves, and 
cannibalism during the prehistoric ages is thought to be 
too conclusive to admit of doubt. 

We must content ourselves with a brief mention of the 
Paleolithic " finds J ' described by the author. He first 
found bones in 1870 in Windy Knoll quarry, near the 
northern part of the mountain limestone of Derbyshire 
Aided by Mr. Tym he began systematic work there in 
1874, and Prof. Boyd Dawkins joined them in 1876. A 
cavity in the rock—not a cavern—proved to be crammed 
with remains of grizzly bear, wolf, fox, water-vole, shrew, 
bat, bison, reindeer, roe deer, hare, and rabbit. Omit¬ 
ting vas* numbers of mere fragments, there were more 
than 3,500 bones and teeth of bison, of which a large 
number were calves , 1,200 specimens of reindeer, also 
including calves, but in a lower ratio ; and sixty canine 
teeth of grizzly bear—the only ursine species met with. 
The remains varied much in their state of preservation, 
but a very large number were perfect, and many were in 
their proper relative positions. 

The history of the "find" was probably this —"A 
swampy place was resorted to by the migrating herds of 
bison and reindeer The overflow would escape into the 
‘ water-swallow ' hard by, a precipitous place into which 
animals might and did fall " There was no trace of 
mammoth, rhinoceros, hyaena, or man. 

A fissure in a mountain limestone quarry at the Staf¬ 
fordshire village of Water-houses yielded, in 1864, 
remains of mammoLh, hippopotamus, and rhinoceros, 
about twenty feet below the surface of a deposit of loam 
and angular fragments of limestone, and containing a 
number of quartz pebbles. In 1873 relics of bison, horse, 
and wolf, were met with in a prolongation of the same 
fissure, but at not quite so low a level. The bones were 
probably all of them those of animals which had fallen in. 

Mr. Pennington has increased the value of his book 
by giving an account of the Rev Mr. Mello's discoveries 
in the caverns of the Permian formation at Creswell 
Crags, on the confines of. Derby and Nottingham shires. 
Mr. Mello began his researches in 1875, and in 1876 an 
exploring committee was formed, who have thoroughly 
examined the Pin Hole, Church Hole, and Robin Hood 
Caves. In the last the deposit* were, 1st, or uppermost, 
soil containing Romano-Bntish relics ; 2nd, breccia \ 3rd, 
light-coloured 11 cave-earth ; 11 4\h, a mottled bed i and 
5th, or lowest, red sand. Remains of extihet animals 
occurred in the lowest three, and included Machtfrodus* 
faiidtnsi cave lion, leopard, wild cat, cave hysna, wolf, fox, 


Arctic fox, glutton, grizzly bear, brown bear, pole-cat, 
water-vole, mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, horse, bison, 
reindeer, great Irish deer, wild boar, and hare. We 
observe, however, that Prof. Boyd Dawkins does not 
mention the Arctic fox, or the glutton, or the wild boar as 
amongst the "finds' 1 (see Quart . Journ, Geo/. Sac,, No. 
131, pp. 590, 602). The remains of hyzena were very 
numerous, and the condition of the older osseous relics 
betokened that at least most of them had been introduced 
by him The author is of opinion that the fauna was 
Arctic or north temperate. 

The lower deposits contained large numbers of broken 
and chipped fragments of quartzite, which must have been 
derived from a distance Flint flakes occurred in hundreds* 
and of all sizes and forms, in the upper layers, where 
quartzite fragments were but few Scrapers and glance- 
points were the commonest of the flint tools Bone 
implements were also met with, and included a needle and 
a pin or lauce-hcad, &c. There was also a sketch of a 
horse on a piece of flat bone—the first, and, up to the 
present time, the only example of palaeolithic fine art 
found in Britain The explorers also met with a piece 
of amber and bits of charcoal, and found reason to believe 
that the hare was largely used as food. The amber does 
not appear to be mentioned by Prof. Dawkins. 

Our limited space forbids us to follow the author through 
his interesting speculations on palaeolithic anthropology ; 
but we cannot help doubting whelhoc the exploring com¬ 
mittees of the caverns near Settle and Torquay will 
endorse his opinion that "no caverns in this country 
have furnished such a vanety of evidence as to ancient 
man and the animals which furnished him with food and 
clothing 99 as those of Creswell Crags. Those of us who 
at the close of the Plymouth meeting of the British Asso¬ 
ciation, visited the caverns at Drixham and Torquay, and 
noted that they almost overhang the sea, cannot but 
regard the author's proposition that " the pal.eolithic 
cave dweller of England was an inlander " as being much 
too sweeping. 

Finally, whilst perusing the volume which we now close 
reluctantly, we have again and again caught ourselves 
wishing that anthropologists would supply us with good 
definitions of "savage" and "barbarian/' and tell us 
whether the words are to be used as synonyms. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Mathematical Questions , with their Solutions^ from the 
"Educational Times/* Edited by W. J. C. Miller, 
B.A. Vol. xxvii. from January to June, 1877. (Lon¬ 
don ‘ C. F. Hodgson and Son ) 

Just fifteen years ago we became aware, by the chance 
sight of a copy of the Educational Times , of the exist¬ 
ence of a paper which gave up three or four pages 
monthly to the propbsal and solution of mathematical 
questions. We at once sent to England, and a more 
careful examination of the copy we received showed us 
that it was a publication of very high merit, at least as 
regarded this one department. Hitherto we had in the 
main confined our mathematical reading to the usual nit 
passed over by mathematical masters who have only to 
do with the teaching of ordinary boys; now we were in¬ 
duced to join the, at that date, small band of contributors 
who xallieQ round the mathematical editor and derived 
much pleasure and profit From the study of many 
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elegant solutions which were constantly being given. 
We have the number for October, 1862, before us, in 
which are Questions 1312 to 1320 proposed undei six 
different names ; we turn to the number for the current 
month, and the questions range from 3387 to 5419 from 
as many individual proposers, whose names are given. 
Here is evidence that a want has been met, and that 
there is considerable vitality in this direction ; indeed, 
we may remark that this is the sole English periodical 
(since the demise of the Lctd/s and Gentleman's Diary ) 
to which mathematicians can send high-class problems. 
University and college examinations swallow up a peat 
deal of what is produced by residents at the universities, 
but these pages are open to all comers. 

It soon occurred to us that here was a great mass of 
useful work being done and yet not producing the full 
benefit it might do if it were reproduced and published in 
a separate volume. The editor at once fell in with our 
views ; indeed we found that the like idea had occurred 
to himself. There were, however, supposed pecuniary 
and other difficulties to encounter, but at last these were 
got over and the work, after one volume had been pub¬ 
lished, took its present form, which is now a conspicuous 
one on many a students shelf The fact that now their 
solutions would be treasured up in this more desirable 
shape seems soon to have led our foremost mathe¬ 
maticians to give in their adhesion, and as we run over 
the long list of contributors prefixed to the volume before 
us, there is hardly a name familiar to us which is not to 
be found there France, Italy, and America also, are 
fairly represented Ladies, too, there are, showing that 

" the gay determinant 
For (them) its rows exchanges, 

While Hamilton’s weird delta turned (V) 

O'er all the symbols ranges M 

It says very much for the ability, in more directions 
than one, of the editor, that he has nursed the bantling 
which was handed over to his care more than sixteen 
years ago into the vigorous and lusty athlete of to-day 
NQthmg mathematical comes amiss to his net, but we 
may say that though the Dll majores roam about in their 
own special pastures, he has a marked predilection for 
the line taken up and well-worked out by Messrs. Wool- 
house and Crofton, ie , of probability in its many 
applications. 

It only remains to say that the u Reprint” is more than 
a reprint, for it contains about as much more original 
matter as appears in the monthly paper. Space is found 
for detached papers and notes, and for alternative solu¬ 
tions, often of equal, if not greater, interest, than the 
previously published matter. 

There are occasional parenthetical notes—we think it 
should be more clearly indicated who is responsible for 
these, as they are often valuable ones. 

The training the printers have gone through in getting 
out these solutions has placed them on a high level as 
printers of mathematics, and the volumes of this series 
reflect great credit upon them. 

Cromcon Cuntijico Popular . For D. Emilio Hue!in. 

Vol. I. (Madrid ; 1877.) 

Wfi perused this volume with interest and pleasant 
surprise ; we were pleased at finding it to be an excellent 
ana well-written review of all new occurrences m the 
scientific world, and we were surprised to see such a work 
emanate from a country which nitherto has contributed 
but too small a share towards the progress and welfare of 
science. If we place Turkey at the head of the list of the 
most unscientific countries in Europe, Spam and Portugal 
certainly come second on that list; it 19 gratifying, 
therefore, to see some sign of improvement. We con- 

S ratulate Senor Huelin on his valuable publication, which 
1 one of the best of the kind that has yet come under 
our notice. The arrangement of the contents of the 


volume is particularly good. The first few chapters are dedi¬ 
cated to generalities and the philosophy of sciences; some 
of them contain detailed lists of all scientific publications 
in the world. Then follow numerous chapters relating to 
the latest discoveries, inventions, theories, dec, on the 
domains of physics, chemistry, astronomy, meteorology, 
mineralogy, and geology ; the chapters of the physical 
section alone numbering no less than eighteen, and those 
of the chemical section as many as twenty. Any occur¬ 
rence at all worthy of record up to the end of Last year is 
faithfully mentioned in the book The second volume 
will contain the biological and mathematical sciences. We 
wish Senor Huelin and his publishers every success with 
their valuable addition to scientific literature. 

Die Naturkrafie . Band 21 11 Die Insekten n (1st part); 

“ Der Organismus der Insekten.” With 200 original 

Woodcuts By Dr. Georg Mayr. (Munchen . R. 

Oldenbourg, 1877.) 

The importance of an examination of the internal as well 
as the external anatomy of insects has unhappily not 
hitherto engaged the attention which it deserves at the 
hands of British entomologists. It is a fact which 
cannot be disputed that by far the greater portion of that 
energy which our country has exhibited in the investiga¬ 
tion of this branch of natural science has been devoted 
to the mere founding of types, and in consequence but 
little light has been thrown upon the ever-increasing array 
of problems which puzzle the biologist. 

In studying the affinities of insects it is quite as 
important, and in all probability more so, that the 
internal structure and the embryology of insects should 
be known, as the external characters and the meta¬ 
morphoses ; it is therefore with unmixed pleasure that we 
welcome the appearance of Dr. Mayr’s admirable and 
ably-illustrated treatise. 

It would be impossible here to give even an outline of 
the vast senes of facts which the learned author has 
brought together, nothing relative to the organism of 
insects being regarded as too insignificant for careful and 
unwearied research; as an instance of the thoroughness 
of his labours we would especially call attention to his 
interesting observations on the action of the legs of insects 
when walking, a point which he seems thoroughly to have 
studied and which he has amply illustrated, although 
many students would probably have regarded it as a 
matter of little moment. In fine, the entire volume is 
most valuable, and should be esteemed as a necessary 
hand-book, not only by every entomologist, but by all 
who have the interests of natural science at heart. 

A. G B. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[ The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by hu correspondents. Neither can he undei take to return , 
or to correspond with the writers of refected manuscripts . 

I No notice is taken of anonymous communications . 

The Editor urgently requests correspondents to hup their letters as 
I short as possible . The pressure on his space is so great that it 
1/ impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance even of com ■ 
mumcaturns containing interesting and novel facts. ] 

Glacial Geology of Orkney and Shetland 

A ascent visit to Orkney haj brought forcibly before ms 
certain points of the highest interest in modern glacial geology, 
upon which, I believe, tne state of the surface deposits in these 
islands is calculated to throw considerable light. 

I may premise that although I am perfectly well acquainted 
with all the usual glacial phenomena of the North of Scotland, 
as described in Geikie’s and other works, I am not a sufficient 

P ractical geologist to speak with positive certainty, though I think 
knpw enough of the subject to establish a pnmd facie case for 
what I have seen*wlth my own eyes, and which 1 put forward 
in the hope that more competent observers may direct their 
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it tent ion to the subjeot and either confirm or disprove facts 
which, if true, would seem to afford a crucial teat or the truth 
or falsehood of some of the most important theories of modem 
geology. 

The fact which I assert is, that there ore no traces of glacial 
action, or of raised sea-beaches in Orkney. 

I speak from an intimate personal acquaintance with these 
islands, which are my native county, and almost every yard of 
whose surface and shores I hare explored with rod and gun, and 
in the course of canvassing at elections, and for many years back 
keeping a special eye on this very subject. Now I can assert 
positively that I never saw a boulder or perched block, or the 
truce of any till, boulder clay, kame, eskar, raised beach, or 
other form of glacial or marine action. 

The whole of the islands consist—except a small patch of 
granitic axis—of Devonian strata, bare in places, but for the 
most part covered with a mantle of soil, winch is the obvnus 
result of the disintegration of the subjacent rock by existing sub 
aerial causes, such as wind, frost, and rain 

In places, where soft strata come to the surface, this soil is 
deep and clayey, and the sections of it, afforded by the coast 
line, might readily be mistaken at a distance, or by a super¬ 
ficial observer, for boulder-clay But a close examination will 
show that the stones in this stony day are always angular and 
always similar to the adjoining strata, and that the larger stones 
are generally deposited, allowing for subsidence and displace¬ 
ment, in the original lines of stratification conformable to those 
of the unworn rock below them A good example of this may 
be seen ftuthin 200 yards of Kirkwall, on the east side of the 
bay under Cromwell’s old fort. 

Let any one compare this with the section of glacial boulder- 
clay shown on the other side of the Fentland Firth at Scrabster, 
and he does not require to be a geologist to understand the 
difference between a surface soil of glacial deposit and one of 
disintegrated rock. 

In like manner I have observed innumerable sections of surface 
soil and of mounds and ridges, which at first sight might have 
passed for marine or glacial, and I have invariably found them 
to consist of angular fragments of the subjacent rock passing 
on the one hand into thoroughly decomposed rock or soil, and 
on the other into the solid strata on wlucn they rest 

I believe I may state broadly that there is not a rolled or 
rounded stone or pebble, or trace of sand or gravel, in all 
Orkney above the level of the present sea-beach and blown 
sands, and away from the beds of the existing lakes and small 
streams. 

There is not Lhe vesLige of a raised beach along the hundreds 
of miles of rocky coast of the various sounds and islands, or in 
the many sheltered inlets where, m the nearest counties of 
Scotland such as Sutherland, Ross, and Cromarty, raised beaches 
are invariably seen All recent movements seem to have been 
movements of subsidence and not of elevation The Loch of 
Stennis, with its surrounding plain, affords conclusive proof that 
at no recent geological period can the level of the sea have stood 
higher relatively to that of the land than it does at present. Had 
it done so the Loch of Stennis, which is now exactly level with 
the sea so that the tide flows into and out of It, must inevitably 
have been a sheltered inland fiord of salt water extending to the 
hills which bound the plain, which as the land rose or lhe sea 
retreated, must have left the plain covered with sand, shingle, 
and marine or brackish shells, of none of which is there Lhe 
slightest trace, but, on the contrary, the ordinary rock strata 
with their disintegrated surface soil, occupy the whole plain and 
come up to the margin of the existing loch. 

Now aa to the inference from these facts. 

The received theory of most glaciallBts Is, that during the 
glacial period there was a great polar ice-cap extending over the 
whole of Scandinavia, Scotland, and a great part of England 
and Ireland. As a coroUpry of this many dfraw the inference 
that suCh an accumulation of ice, by displacing the earth’s centre 
of gravity, would raise the level of the sea in the Northern 
hemisphere, and thus account for the higher levels relatively to 
the land at which it has undoubtedly Btood. 

Others contend that Lhe glaciation was more limited and only 
extended in islands as it were, round each considerable mountain 
group in northern latitudes, and these attribute the phenomena 
of raised beaches, &c., to local elections of the land rather thin 
to general elevation of the sea. 

Now here appean to me to be an opportunity of appjbing the 
txptrimtntum ctwis to these two conflicting theories. " 

If it be true that Orkney Is not glaciated, and has no raised 


beaches, It Beems to follow that the second, and not lhe first, of 
these theories must be the true one. 

The second theory would account perfectly for the boulder- 
clay being found m Caithness, over the plaiu of which we may 
easily suppose the glaaers from the great mountain range which 
bounds it on the south and west, to have extended as far as 
Scrabster and the south shore of the Fentland Firth, while in 
Orkney there were no glaciers, because there was no great local 
mass of mountain region to produce them 

But, on the theory of a great ice-cap, I cannot see how 
Orkney could fad to have been planed by ice and covered by 
boulders, perched-blocks, and masses of glacial clays, sands, 
and gravels. 

In any case the absence ol raised beaches and of all traces of 
marine action above the present Bea-level, seems to be inconsistent 
with any theory of a general and uniform rise of the ocean in these 
latitudes. 

As regards the Shetland Islanda I cannot speak with the 
Mme confidence, not being so intimately acquainted with them ; 
still, having travelled over a great part of the principal islands, 
and coasted along their shores, 1 can assert that I have never 
seen any traces of glacial action, or of raised beaches The 
latter must, I think, inevitably have shown themselves in the 
form of sea-caves at a higher level, such as those at Cromarty, 
had they ever existed, os Lhe present line of exposed rocky coast 
19 worn by the waves into innumerable caves and clefts, 

As to boulders or boulder-clay, I do not believe they exist, 
and the onlv rounded or water-worn stones I have ever seen 
have been rolled in the Devonian and not m any modern seas, and 
result from the surface disintegration of the great conglomerate 
These are abundant in exposed situations, and they show the 
neceui y for care in inferring modern glacial or marine action 
from the presence of rolled stones of foreign rocks. 

In conclusion, I believe that these groups of islands, Orkney 
and Shetland, have never been subjected to glacial action or 
submerged and subsequently elevated, in any recent geological 
period, and that these facta are inconsistent with any iheoiy of 
a great polar ice-cap, or of any uniform rise of the level of the 
ocean in northern latitudes, S Laing 

Diahan Castle, Dingwall, N B , Auguit 2 5 


Meteorological Effects of Eclipses 


In connection with certain variations of temperature observed 
during the total eclipse of the moon on August 24, 1877, by M. 
Bengny, and discussed aL a late meeting of ihe French Academy 
of Sciences, as reported in Nature (vol xvi p. 412), I am 
reminded of some observations mode on board II M S. Cfiallingcr 
during the total eclipse of the sun on April 6, 1875 The position 
of the ship at noon of the day of the eclipse was in laL 27 0 13' N , 
long. 137° 59' E about 400 mdes south of Japan and 200 miles 
due west ot the Bonin Islands If my memory be correct, the 
eclipse was only partial for the part of the world wc were in, a 
portion of the sun’s disc being still visible m the shape of a thin 
crescent it the moment of maximum obscuration. The eclipse, 
occurred in Lhe afternoon, and was heralded by a breeze from 
the south-west, which continued during the rest of the evening ; 
but what at the time struck us os very remarkable was the fact 
that it wna accompanied by a rise of the surface temperature 
of the sea, os will be seen from the following observations made 
at the time :— 


April 6, 1879 
4 A.M 
10 ,| 

Noon to 3 P.M. 
4 »* 


l 

l 


»* 

M 

>1 

M 


Temperature of sea-surface 

20 3° C. 

20 9 ,, 

21 1 ) 

22 5 ,, 1 Time of the 
22 '2 ,, i ec'ipie, 
21-9,, J t 

ao 9 11 

20-0 „ 


The Challenge progressing at the rate of about three knots per 
hour, had just entered an area of alternate streaks of warm and 
cold water, the former due to the North Pacific equatorial 
current, known as the Kuro-Siwo or Jap™ current, the latter to 
the Arctic Current which flows down off the east coast of Nlpon, 
so that the observed rue of temperature, and perhaps also the 
south-westerly breeze which sprang up at the commencement of 
the eclipse vnay be a mere coincidence, and I give the observa¬ 
tions foe what they are worth. 
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During the discussion in the French Academy the theory 
suggested by M. Bengny that an eclipse of the moon might have 
an appreciable effect upon the temperature-conditions of our 
atmosphere, namely, by cooling the latter, does not seem to 
have met with much encouragement. It would be more extra¬ 
ordinary if such a phenomenon as a total eclipse of that luminary 
were found to exercise no disturbing influence of any kind upon 
the terrestrial atmosphere during the time of its occurrence. 

J. J, Wild 


The Development of Batrachians 

In reference to the article in Nature (vol xv. p 491) on the 
development in certain instances of Batrachians without meta¬ 
morphosis, Mr. B. G Wilder writes to the American Naturalist 
(vol. xi No. 8, August, 1877, p 491) to point out that the 
author of the article in Nature has overlooked Prof Wyman's 
observations on the development of Pipa amencana, published 
In the American Journal of Science and Art for 1854 (ser. 2, 
xvm pp. 369 374). 

Wyman has there stated that the eggs or Pipa are transferred 
by the male to the back of the female, which presents 11 a uniform 
surface throughout n " Their presence excites increased activity 
in the skin, which thickens, and is gradually built up around 
each egg, so as at length to inclose them in a well-defined 
pouch." On pages 370 and 371 he figures and describes the 
earlier embryos as having " three branchial appendages on each 
aide of the head ” "In a later stage the external branchiae hid 
disappeared, but a small branchial fissure was detected on each 
side of the neck, and within this on each side a series of fringed 
branchial arches.” 

In endeavouring to obtain some confirmation of Prof Wyman’s 
observations, Mr. Wilder suggested an examination of certain 
eggs of this singular Batrachian preserved in the Warren Ana¬ 
tomical Museum of Harvard University The examination was 
made by Mr. C. S. Meriot, who reported as follows — 

11 1 have examined two eggs from the back of the Ptpa, and 
found the embryos a litlle more advanced than that figured by 
Prof. Wyman ; they are between 12 and 13 mm. In length. 
The gills were partly absorbed, but a single slit with the gills 
still projecting could be readily seen on each side at the back of 
the head. I could not make a more detailed examination, as 
the eggs were not well enough preserved ” 

It would therefore appear that Dr. Peters’ remark (which 
was translated in the above-mentioned paper in Nature on 
this subject) that "no one lm9 detected branchiae in the embryo 
of the Surinam toad ” i±> not well founded It would be very 
desirable, however, to have further observations on this interest¬ 
ing subject made, as bkewise on the development of Hylodes 
martimccnsis , which was the principal subject of the former 
communication to Nature F. L S 


Notea on the North East Australian Monotremata 

English naturalists seem to be " all abroad ” on this subject, 
Judging from some remarks in Nature, vol. xv. p. 257. 

P- L, S. states his conviction that Tachyglossus will he dis¬ 
covered in the ranges of N Queensland when these have been 
properly examined, being evidently quite unaware that both 
Tacnyglossus and Ormihorhynchus have been known to inhabit 
the northern part of this colony for several years, and that a 
discussion has been carried on for some months in the columns 
of the QueenslamicTy on the "Generation of the Echidna and 
Platypus," between Dr. Bancroft and Mr, Bennett. I merely 
allude to this subject to give English naturalists the latest dis¬ 
coveries made by Dr. Bancroft in his researches into this more 
than usual prickly subject. 

Dr. Bancroft dissected a female specimen and found a quantity 
of milk In the stomach. He was unable to find any mammary 
glands, and came to the conclusion that the mother Echidna fed 
its young by regurgitation. This theory was combated by Mr. 
Bennett 

On dissecting a second female Dr. Bancroft discovered the 
mammary glands, but not like those of any other known 
mammal, for the nipples were inverted, the cavities thus formed 
being protected by stiff brisde-hke hairs, 

The young Echidna has to thrust its bill into the cavity to 
obtain its food. This is a curious adaptation to the wants of an 
animal, for it Is certain, from the curious formation of the head 


and rostrum, that it would be impossible for the young to suck a 
nipple; as it is the forcing in of the bill expresses the milk 
which it U enabled to suck in when lying in the bottom of the 
cavity, 

I secured a specimen of an adult female having a fine healthy 
young one in the pouch, and preserved both. On opening the 
stomach I noticed a quantity of a white substance which seemed 
to be inclosed in a thin membrane, I did not know wjiat this 
was until I read Dr Bancroft’s letter on the Bubject, but unlike 
him 1 arrived at a different solution or the purple. Instead of 
the females sucking themselves (the way in which Dr. Bancroft 
accounts for the presence of milk in the stomach), I believe tha^ 
after a certain tune, when the spines begin to grow on the 
young Echidna, the irritation causes the mother to take it out of 
the pouch, and to feed it by regurgitation, until its spines are 
sufficiently grown to protect it from its enemies. I was led to 
this belle! by discovering a nearly adult male with no sign of any 
food in its stomach except milk. 

I was encouraged to dig this individual out of its stronghold, 
by noticing several unusually large tracks going In and out of 
the burrow These, undoubtedly, were the footprints of the 
female when she came to feed the young The spines on this 
specimen were not at all stiff, especially at their bases and 
would have offered little or no protection against the attacks of a 
native dog or eagle. This may seem a wild proposition, but I 
have only adopted it after mature thought, and observing four 
different females. 

We must adopt some explanation to account for so strange a 
phenomenon, unless we jump the question by allowing that the 
females of Tachyglossus suck themselves, a moat unlikely pro¬ 
ceeding on their part, atul a solution to the difficulty as 
unsatisfactory as it is improbable We have only to guard 
against chronicling false facts which seem to me to be the 
greatest enemies which science has to contend with, and wc are 
not so apt to go wrong. Mistakes are often made, but invariably 
meet with a correction, and should the above solution to a 
difficulty which has taxed, and is still employing, some of our 
wiseBt heads, prove wrong, I shall be only too glad to accept the 
correction, thankful that my blunder has assisted in rightly 
solving an interesting and vexed question. The blacks inform 
me that Lhe Echidna lays a white egg, and the Platypus a black 
one, which are hatched in the abdominal pouch. 

I tiust that some of your many scientific contributors will cgme 
to our rescue in solving Lhis point. W. E. A. 

The late discoveries by Goldie, D’Albertis, and MacFarlane, 
have produced a number of forms (botanical) identical with 
those obtaining in N E. Queensland, thus further proving the 
original fundamental unity of the two countries. The Australian 
Dingo ought to be found in New Guinea as also our tiger cat. 

W. E. A. 


On Time 

I have deferred my answer to the remarks of Mr J. J. 
Murphy (Nature, vol xvi. p. 182) till now, in order to see if 
my letter of June 14 would catise more discussion. But it 
seems that my views are not deemed worthy of much con¬ 
sideration in England , I shall therefore say only a few words 
in conclusion here, but hope to take up the question elsewhere 
Mr. Murphy thus summarises a part of my letter:—"The 
postulate that a velocity, e g, that of the earths rotation con¬ 
tinues unchanged, is arbitrary, incapable of proof, and justified 
only by practical convenience." I should wish that he had 
added, "and to be settled by definition.” Mr. Murphy goes on 
to say, 11 It seems to me, on the contrary, that the postulate ia 
not necessarily arbitrary but may be absolutely justified by fact.' 1 
I do not believe there is a great difference between "justi¬ 
fying something by practical convenience ” and "justifying it 
absolutely by facts ” Perhaps, in the opinion of Mr. Morpny, 
the constancy of the velocity of the earth's rotation is proved by 
the pendulum. But it is universally admitted that the pendulum 
is controlled by the earth and not the earth by the pendulum, 
Mr. Murphy, in admitting that he sees no way of proving that 
the force of gravitation continues unchanged, acknowledges that 
in natural philosophy many things are taken for granted which 
call for closer consideration, ana this was precisely my motive 
for writing my letter. 

Though Mr Murphy does not agree with me in all points I 
am thankful for his remarks. V, A, Julius 

Breda, Holland, August 29 
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A NEW REGISTERING THERMOMETER 1 

'T'HE registration of temperature is one of the most 
-L difficult of meteorological problems. Among 
the registering instruments employed the thermometer 
is certainly that to which most attention has been 
devoted, and yet no solution has hitherto given re¬ 
sults altogether satisfactory. The extreme mobility of 
the temperature of the air and the small force at our 
disposal for acting upon the registering apparatus, arc 
special hindrances to the solution of the problem, In 
England, in the various observatories, the photographic 
method is used. The reservoir of tne thermometer is 
placed outside under cover, and ihe tube, entering the 
wall, is re-curved vertically in the interior ; a photo¬ 
graphic apparatus placed opposite ihis column of mer¬ 


cury registers the different heights. This process neces¬ 
sitates a thermometric reservoir of considerable volume 
in order that the displacements of the column of mercury 
may be appreciable for very small variations. These 
exigencies affect the sensitiveness of the apparatus ; it is 
not a less serious inconvenience that the reservoir must be 
placed near the wall of the shelter where the self-recording 
photo^i aphic apparatus is arranged. In Switzerland the 
metallic thermometer is employed, and is more easily 
managed, but here again Lhe metallic spiral must be 
placed very close to the registering apparatus. 

The new registering thermometer which M. Hervd 
Mangon has sought to construct by utilising the differen¬ 
tial wheelwork of M. Redier, seems to us based upon a 
sound principle. It consists of a mercurial thermometer 
with weights so arranged that the thermometer may 



M Hervl Mangon it Ntw Registering 1 henna me Ler, consLruLteil by M iUdier. 


be placed at such a distance from any dwelling as 
not to be subject to the influence of surrounding 
objects. Communication between the thermometer ana 
the registering apparatus is established by means of 
electricity. 

The instrument consists of two quite distinct paits : — 
1. The thermometer proper, and the balance which serves 
to indicate the differences of weight which are the result of 
variations of temperature. 2. The registering apparatus. 
The thermometer, the diameter of the mercurial column 
of which we have considerably amplified in our illustra¬ 
tion, to render it appreciable, is composed of a very fine 
tube, R ; it presents a large suiface, containing in reality 
only a very ihin column of mercury. This tube A is 

1 From an article in La Nature by M. Cast oh TiuanAttr. 


supported by a cast-iron frame-work, and is connected 
with a bell-glass v , its very slender extremity is plunged 
into a small cup^f', containing mercury, and placed upon 
one of the scales of the balance B. 

The balance b is an ordinary balance of precision ; it 
bears above the be%m a small metallic disc which deter¬ 
mines a contact at C every time the equilibrium Is broken 
in consequence of an increase of temperature. The second 
scale also bears a cup g, containing glycerine. A glass tube 
T T, connected wuh tbe registering apparatus, dips inio this 
cup g y and communicates at its other extremity with an¬ 
other cup, G, which forms avessel communicating vith thi 
former. The bell-glass v covers the balance, and permits 
the exposure, \yjthout danger, of that part of the instru¬ 
ment to the inclemencies of the air, It will be at once 
seen how to arrange things in order to put the instrument 
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in working order. After having fixed in its support the 
tube filled with mercury, and being assured that the fine 
extremity dips well into the cup ^ , we place the balance 
m equilibrium by adding weights to the other scale The 
bell-glass v, which has been raised for this operation, is 
then put in its place, and the instrument is ready for 
action. 

The registering apparatus is composed of the double 
differential wheelwork of M, Readier, which works as fol¬ 
lows .—Two wheels M and m' moving in opposite direc¬ 
tions, are terminated by small flies, very delicate, and 
turning very swiftly , they are connected by a differential 
train, the axis of which carries a pulley with a double 
groove A Between the two flies oscillates a needle, one 
extremity of which serves to arrest alternately one of the 
two flies. At the other extremity a, of the needle, is a 
soft-iron pallet on which acts an electro-magnet k, every 
time contact is made by the balance at c. The needle is 
mounted on an axis which permits it to oscillate right 
or left according as it obeys the electro-magnet or a small 
antagonistic spring 

The double-grooved pulley A carries two threads the 
one attached to the pencil K and terminating in a weight 
O, the oiher bearing a small cylinder and plunging into 
the cup (". containing glycerine and connected by a tube 
with the cup g placed on one of the scales of the balance 
Of course the cups G and ^niust be placed in the same 
horizontal plane. A cylinder H, moved by the clock¬ 
work L, carries the paper. A second pencil K' serves to 
trace upon the paper a small mark intended to control the 
progress of the wheel-work L. This mark may be made 
automatically by an electric contact proceeding from a 
regulator of precision. 

Let us see now how things work. Suppose the tempe¬ 
rature rises (the explanation which follows will account for 
the mode of action of the apparatus when the temperature 
falls), the weight of the mercury in the cup at will in¬ 
crease, the equilibrium will be destroyed, and the contact C 
of the balance will be established ; the electro-magnet E 
will attract the end a of the needle, and the fly of the 
wheel M' will be free , the pulley A w 11 then turn to the 
left, the float will sink in the cup G, and the pencil will be 
directed towards k'. The float of the cup g, in descending, 
will raise the level of the liquid at G, and at g, and con¬ 
sequently will increase the weight in the scale of the 
balance which holds the cup g t and at the moment that 
equilibrium is thus again established, the contact at C 
will be broken. The end a of the needle ceasing to be 
attracted by the electro-magnet will respond to the appeal 
of the antagonistic spring, and disengage the other fly 
'Ihis fly of ihe second wheel m disengaged, permits the 
pulley a to turn to the right, drawing the pencil from K F 
to K, and causing the float of the cup G to reascend, and 
consequently diminishing the weight at g. That loss of 
weight breaks anew the equilibrium of the balance, the 
contact at c is re-established, and the same course is 
repeated as we have explained above. 

It will be seen from what we have said that the clock¬ 
work is always in motion—now to the right, now to the 
left—even when the temperature does not vary; the 
curve obtained has then the aspect of a small zigzag, but 
so fine that it is difficult to detect it. This arrangement 
permits, so to speak, the double wheel M M' to test the 
balance for the slightest change in the conditions of 
equilibrium 

Fhe tube TT connecting the two cups G and j^may be 
placed underground, and the electrical communication 
between the balance and the electro-magnet E is easily 
established at any distance desired. 

On the prolonged axis of the pulley A we may place a 
rigid neeale, and indicate by a simple transmission the 
temperature on a large card placed outside. 

This apparatus has been constructed in a thoroughly 
artistic manner by the able constructor, M, Redier, 


NEW ELECTRIC LIGHTS 

N examination of the voluminous records of the 
Patent Office discloses the fact that the activity in a 
particular line of invention periodically waxes and wanes. 
After slumbering for a number of years the problem of 
procuring effective electrodes for the production of the 
luminous electric arc has of late been revived, and with a 
success hitherto unattained. The immediate cause of 
this has probably been the recent improvements of 
magneto-electric machines culminating in the Gramme 
and the Siemens machines. An efficient source of elec¬ 
tricity for the production of the light having been supplied 
by these and other machines of a similar kind, a stimulus 
was given to the invention of electrodes or wicks which 
would employ the magneto-electric current to best advan¬ 
tage in giving out light. The old faults of the carbon 
points had never been quite overcome. The manufacture 
of the points from soft-wood charcoal, fine coke dust, 
lamp-black, calcined sugar, tar, resin, or mineral oil, &c., 
had done much to render their consumption steady and 
uniform , and the regulators of Serrin and Dubosq bad very 
successfully overcome the widening of the luminous arc 
by the wasting of the positive electrode. For large fixed 
lights with several sets of luminous points, such as are 
employed as beacon-lights on land or at sea, the ordinary 
carbon points thus improved answered very well, but for 
the purposes of general illumination they are still defect¬ 
ive To give a light suitable to a room or hall the 
points require to be small, and any inequalities in their 
action are very discernible m the light. One great diffi¬ 
culty to be overcome, too, is the division of the light. 
How to cause the current from a powerful magneto- 
electric machine to produce a number of separate small 
lights, such as would be essential for the lighting of streets 
or buildings ? If the different lights were all joined up 
“ in circuit" and the cum-ent sent through the whole 
series one after another, the break-down of any one of the 
series would extinguish the whole and plunge the street 
or building into darkness. 

During the last thirty years there have been many 
attempts made to secure good electrodes for the electric 
light as well as devices for adjusting them. Electrodes 
of spongy platinum, palladium, and iridium have been 
used. Another plan was to make the positive electrode a 
fine stream of mercury flowing from a funnel and break¬ 
ing upon a negative electrode of carbon or platinum 
placed underneath. An objection to these metals was 
the coloured lights they produced owing to the incan¬ 
descence of their vapours in.the arc. The carbon elec¬ 
trodes were given divers shapes, and various combinations 
of carbon and metal electrodes suggested. For instance, 
it was proposed to use bar electrodes emitting the light 
from their sides, and also to fuse indium between two 
carbon electrodes An ingenious plan for getting a steady 
light was proposed by Mr. Harrison in 1857. It con¬ 
sisted in giving a rotary motion to the positive electrode 
and pointing the negative electrode at right-angles to it 
and giving the latter a motion of translation, so that fresh 
surface of the positive carbon was always appearing in 
front of the negative carbon. A similar idea was again 
patented in 1874 by Messrs. Wildman and Whitehouse. 
About twenty years ago there was a great deal of activity 
in this direction, but up till quite lately the usual carbon 
points have always been fallen back upon. 

Within the last five years, however, two notable new 
lights have made their appearance, namely, the lights of 
Lodighin and of Jablochkoff. M. Alexandre Nicolsvitch 
Lodighin is a Russian engineer of St. Petersburg. His 
plan was first publicly tried there in 1873, and patented 
in England in the previous year. It is designed to faci¬ 
litate the use of the electric light for general lighting 
purposes. The great defect of the ordinary carbon points 
is toe flickering ofnhe light caused by the consumption 
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of the carbon points, a great portion of 'which is due to 
the combustion of the points in the air. M. Lodighin’s 
plan is to employ not two but a single stick of carbon, 
inclosing it* in a hermetically sealed glass chamber from 
which all aii has been exhausted, and an azotic gas which 
does not combine with carbon at a high temperature, 
Buch as nitrogen, let in. When the current from a 
magneto-electric machine, such as Wilde’s, Gramme’s, or 
Noble's, is passed through this carbon it gradually gets 
heated to a white heat, and emits a brilliant, and at ihc 
same time soft and steady light. Fig, 1 shows the form 
of the carbon used; the light is given off 
at the narrow central part. The advantages 
of this plan are that there is a continuous 
circuit, so that any number of lights may 
safely be joined up in series to form one or 
more lamps The lights can be made as 
small as desired, the flame is continuous 
and not injurious to the eye, the cost of 
new carbon points is saved, and the current 
can be strengthened or weakened at will 
very easily. It bums equally well under 
water, and would be very useful for illumi¬ 
nating dangerous mines, there being no 
fear of explosion from it. One magneto¬ 
electric machine driven by a 3 horse-power 
engine, generates a light equivalent to 
many hundred lanterns, and the light can 
be easily divided up into smaller ones. 
There was one defect in M. Lodighin's 
original light which has been remedied by 
M Kosloff,ofSt Petersburg, The unequal 
expansion of the metal holder of the carbon 
Fig- 1 - and the carbon itself caused the latter to 
split and give way. The metal also fused, 
and sparks passed between the carbon and the ex¬ 
panded sockets. Kosloff fixed the carbon on insulating 
supports of china, clay, crystal, &c., and connected it in 
circuit by wires. The improved light of Lodighin and 
Kosloff was first tried in London in 1874, and was very 
successful. It was awarded the Lomonossow Prize by 
the Russian Academy of Sciences. 

But the 11 electric candle" of M Jablochkoff has, for the 
nonce at least, quite cast Lodighin's light into the shade 
It appears to be one of those Lucky inventions crowning 
a long senes of more or less unsuccessful ones m the 
same direction. In the electric candle the two carbon 
points are not dispensed with. They are placed side by 
side and separated from each other by a slip of an insu¬ 
lating substance such as porcelain, brick, magnesia, but 
preferably kaolin or pure clay. One of the points is a 
little longer than the other, and may also be stouter. The 
positive current is passed down the longer carbon, and 
leaps across the air space to the shorter carbon, forming 
the luminous arc at the point of the candle Such an 
arrangement of the points is shown in Fig 2. It is called 
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a candle because it can be burned upright in a support 
like a candlestick. TJie kaolin plays an important part 
besides insulating the carbons from each other. It 
becomes incandescent, emitting a beautifully soft, steady, 
light, and melts away like wax at the same rate as the 
carbons, just as a candle is consumed with the wick. No 
mechanism is required for the adjustment of this electric 
candle. The discovery that kaolin becomes intensely 
incandescent under the current also enables M Jablech- 
koff to dispense with the c&tbon points for Small and 
medium lights. He made the discovery, we teheve, m 
studying the effect of a succession of sparkMrom (he 
secondary coil of an induction machine on refractory 


bodies. He first heated a plate of kaolin to incan¬ 
descence, but did not fuse it. Then he led the induc¬ 
tion current along the edge of the plate by means of a 
more conductive coating. This caused the edge to fuse 
and emit a splendid band of light as soft and Bteady as 
any known source. This discovery disclosed a feasible 
system of lighting towns and dwellings by dividing the 
electric light. It would be possible to generate lights of 
all sizes by means of the kaolin ; and by employing a 
number of separate secondary coils, one to each candle, 
for one primary, the current could be simply and 
effectively divided. By having the carbon candles for 
large warehouses and public buildings, and a very simple 
pincher holding a kaolin wick for offices and corridors ; 
and by having separate secondary circuits to each set ot 
lights, electricity could be laid on for illuminating pur¬ 
poses as easily as gas. The passage of the current 
through the kaolin makes the circuit complete as in 
Lodighin’s plan, and a number of lights can be joined up 
in the same circuit, so as to form a set of luminous 
centres. As many as eight candles have been kept 
steadily burning in the circuit of an ordinary magneto- 
electnc machine. Some of the principal halls of the 
Louvre have have been lighted by the candle in this 
way. MM. Denayrouze and Jablochkoff have, we are 
told, easily obtained fifty luminous centres of various 
intensity in graduated senes, the weakest yielding a glow 
equivalent to one or two gas burners, the strongest equal 
to fifteen burners, from one current. By employing a 
magneto-electric machine giving alternating currents the 
current interrupter and condenser of the induction coil 
may be dispensed with, the alternating currents being 
simply passed through the primary coil. Again, by 
employing a magneto-electric machine yielding several 
powerful intermittent currents, the induction coil with its 
several secondary cods may he dispensed with altogether 
and the magneto-electric currents passed through the 
candles. This power of being able to divide up the 
current so as to have several circuits with several candles 
of various degrees of illuminating effect in the same 
circuit, or only one, gives to electric lighting the con¬ 
venience of gas. It cannot be so expensive as gas, and it 
must be far less pernicious and dangerous than gas in a 
house. The lights require to be shaded by ground of 
opal glass shades to diffuse the rays. The consumption 
of kaolin is very small. It is said that a piece the length 
of a centimetre will last ten hours. 

The recent public trials of Jablochkoff s light at the 
West India Docks have been recorded in Natuke. The 
first was unsuccessful owing to some defect in the magneto¬ 
electric apparatus. An account of the second and success¬ 
ful trial was given in Nature, vol xvi. p. 152. A large tent 
inclosing 900 square feet was illuminated by four candles 
fixed on lamp-posts and surrounded by globes of opal 
glass. At twenty or thirty feet from the lamps very faint 
pencil lines could be distinguished on paper, ana small 
pnnt read at a considerable distance. When common 
candles were substituted for the electric lights the effect 
was most marked, and the light a sickly yellow. In the 
electric illumination the most delicate colours retained 
their purity of tint. A warehouse was also lighted up by 
three naked candles ; and a ship lying alongside a wharf 
by two, in order to show that lading or unlading could be 
carried on at night.* J. Munro 


REDUCTION OF THE HEIGHT OF WAVES 
BY LATERAL DEFLECTION UNDER LEE 
OF BREA KWA TERS 1 

\KJ HEN a wave encounters an obstacle such as a 
* * breakwater, the portion which strikes it is either 
entirely destroyed or reflected seawards, while the portran 
which 1% not so Intercepted passes onwards, and spreading 
1 By Thomas Sleveniofl, F.R S E. 
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laterally under lee of the barrier, suffers a reduction of 
Its height. In the second edition of my book on Har¬ 
bours, 1 expressed regret that no attempt had been made, 
so far as I was aware, to obtain any numerical value of this 
reduction of height derived either from theory or expe¬ 
riment, although the extent of shelter which is to be 
ained by the erection of our great national breakwaters 
epends entirely upon its amount. 

From a few observations taken in the sea under lee of 
the breakwater in Wick Day, and from some experiments 
made in a large brewer's cooling vat, it appeared that after 
passing round an obstruction the reduction in the height 
0/ waves varied as the square root of the angle of deflec¬ 
tion. The approximate formula given in my book was— 
x =■ I 00 — ’06 sf a 

where x represents the ratio of the reduced to the unre¬ 
duced wave, and a the angle of deflection. 

On a recent visit to North Derwick, the finely-curved 
storm and tide marks traced out on the sandy beach under 
lee of the promontory at the harbour, reminded me of some 
observations 1 had made many years ago at other parts 
of the Firth of Forth. These observations, which were, 
however, very imperfect, had for their object the deter¬ 
mination of the reduction of the waves by ascertaining 
the positions in reference to the centre of divergence of dif¬ 
ferent parts of the line or high water mark where, of course, 
all the wave forces become ml. If a beach throughout its 
whole extent consist of easily moved materials such as 
sand or gravel, the incursion made at any one place by 
the sea will obviously depend upon the force of the waves 
which reach the shore at that place, providing the mate¬ 
rials of the beach are homogeneous In other words, the 
heavier the waves at any part of the shore the farther 
inland will the high-water margin retire beyond the tide 
mark of more sheltered places. And where the waves 
vary in height owing to some local cause, as, for example, 
the existence of a sheltering promontory, the high water 
mark instead of being straight and parallel to the prevalent 
waves will assume a curved outline. 

At North Berwick,-the projecting promontory at the 
harbour, shelters a small bay or rather bight from the 
heaviest waves that fall on that part of the coast The 
waves, therefore, are deflected at the pierhead, from which 
point as a centre, each section of every wave Uking its 
own divergent direction, runs its course till its energy is 
expended at high water mark The maximum effect on 
the beach will consequently be in the line of direction of 
the undeflected swell, and the minimum effect will be in 
the direction of the landward end of the promontory 
where the waves are most deflected from their natural 
course. Under these conditions, supposing the particles 
of sand to be of uniform size and of the same specific 
gravity, the high waier margin must assume, as it does at 
North Berwick, a curved outline owing to the inequality 
produced by deflection on the height oftbe waves. 

If the distance between the pierhead and the high- 
water mark measured parallel to the usual direction of the 
undeflected swell (shown by the arrow in the diagram) be 
assumed as unity, that distance may be regarded as the 
measure of the amount of work that the undeflected part 
of the wave has been able to do, inasmuch as us force has 
been wholly expended within that distance in driving the 
beach landwards. The varying lesser distances between 
the same point and other parts of the high water mark, may 
in like manner be regarded as representing the work that 
has been done by the varying lesser forces exerted by the 
different parts of the wave alter being deflected. It is, no 
doubt, true that the undeflected wave has the full force of 
the wind to help it, while the deflected has not ; but in so 
far as relates to the engineering aspect of the question, 
this effect, even though rt had been much greater than it 
if, would be of no importance, as the same conditions 
hold true with an artificial as with a natural breakwater. 

I may mention in corroboration of the views that 


have been expressed that in the course of my practice 
as an engineer I have, at different exposed parts of the 
coast, had occasion to fill up a [small creelc with soft 
materials pioduced by works of excavation at an adjoin¬ 
ing part of the shore. In the course of time the whole of 
these artificial deposits have, in every instance, been 
removed by the waves, and the former line of high-water 
been restored. By analogy, therefore, we must believe 
that if the bay at Nojth Berwick were in like manner 
filled up artificially with sand as far seawards as the pier¬ 
head we should find, after a certain number of storms had 
occurred, that the whole of the sand had been washed out 
and the former line of high-water reproduced. If this be 
true, then the different distances between the pier-head 
and the hieh-water mark at North Berwick may justly 
be regarded as the measures of the varying forces of the 



different sections of the deflected wave under lee of the 
promontory. 

The first column in the accompanying table shows the 
angles of deflection, while the second gives the measure¬ 
ments from the pier-bead to the high-water mark as taken 
from the Ordnance map of North Berwick. The direc¬ 
tions in which these measurements were taken are repre¬ 
sented by dotted lines on the accompanying woodcut. 
The third column shows the ratios of those measurements 
to unity, The lourth column gives the ratios of the 
heights of the deflected wave calculated by the formula 
x = i — ‘06^ a, and the last the plus and minus differ¬ 
ences. Though the employment of the square-root of the 
angle may perhaps be regarded as somewhat unusual, 
the formula as given is nevertheless more convenient for 
use than a logarithmic spiral fohnula, which might give 
nearly the same results. 
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Although it is 4.possible that the agreement of the 
measurements with the results calculated by the formula 
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may turn out to be to some extent accidental, yet the 
results can hardly be regarded as very far from correct. 
And in a case of such importance to tne maritime engi¬ 
neer where we have so very few direct observations of tne 
waves in the open sea to guide us, and where it is unde¬ 
niable that all such observations are invariably found to 
be excessively difficult to get, and even when got prove 
often unsatisfactory, any contribution to our knowledge, 
however imperfect, may be considered of some value ; 
and all the more when, as in this case, the curve traced 
out on the beach is the result of long-continued action 
produced by innumerable storms. 


A RUSSIAN ACCOUNT OF SCIENTIFIC 
PROGRESS IN INDIA ' 

W E have already noticed the meteorological journey 
of M. Wojeikoff round the world. The volume 
referred to below contains a series of letters written to 
Baron Osten-Sacken and M. Rykatcheff during his stay 
in India (December, 1875, to February, 1876) 

He had great hopes of the development of meteorology 
in India. A senes of stations working upon one uniform 
plan, together with a system of weather-warnings, was 
about to be established throughout the country under the 
supenntendance of Mr. Blanford. That gentleman ex¬ 
pected a great deal from a thoroughly organised system 
of weather-forecasts, owing to the periodicity and com¬ 
parative regularity of meteorological phenomena m India. 
The non-penodical fluctuations are yet certainly very 
large—especially as to rains—but they are less compli¬ 
cated than elsewhere, and it was likely to be easier to 
detect the laws they obey. Already in 1874 the Govern¬ 
ment asked Mr. Wilson whether it was probable that 
the rainy period would be as short that year as it was 
in 1873, Mr. Wilson answered^ that he expected heavy 
rains at the end of the monsoons, and October was 
in fact very rainy. The importance of such forecasts 
may be seen at a glance, as the rice-crops depend entirely 
upon the quantity of rains and the time when they finish, 
the rice-fields giving the best crops when they remain 
under water during the first two months after the sowing. 

A subject treated at greater length by M. WojeikofT is 
the Black Earth of India. This fertile soil appears mostly 
in the western and southern parts of the country, especially 
on the table-land of the Deccan, whilst on the plains of 
Bengal and in the north-western provinces it is, on the con¬ 
trary, nearly wanting. It attains its largest development on 
traps, being found only as smaller patches on the bottoms 
of valleys in the districts of crystalline rocks. Altogether, 
it doernot occupy in India such extensive uninterrupted 
spaces as in Southern Russia, and even in the provinces 
where it is most developed, it covers but from fifty to 
seventy per cent, of the surface of the land The data as 
to its thickness are few ; six feet is not unusual, but thick¬ 
nesses of twenty feet must have been observed on some 
deposits washed down from the slopes of the hills. A few 
analyses show a percentage of from 7 7 to 9 2 or organic 
matters, not much different from what was found in the 
black earth of Russia. 

As to its origin, the most curious opinions continue to 
prevail among Indian geologists. Some suppose it to be 
merely a product of the disaggregation of traps , others 
continue to support tne old opinion as to its origin m 
marshes. Dr. Oldham, who was the first to renounce an 
erroneous view long established in Western Europe, in a 
letter to M. Wojeikoff, adopted the theory of the origin 
of black earth from “ a dense vegetable growth, princi¬ 
pally herbaceous, but partly arborescent,” although there 
are localities where it may have come “ from jheels and 
marshes. 1 * M. WojeikofT supports the opinion now pre¬ 
vailing in Russia, that Black Earth is the result of a 
herbaceous steppe-vegetation accumulated durfng long 

1 lsvtsUa of the Rum. Geogr. Soc, 1676, No, 3 


centuries. He points out that its marshy origin is con¬ 
tradicted by the facts that, 1, the percentage of organic 
matter in its upper and lower parts is much the same, 
while in marshy deposits it constantly decreases in the 
upper parts , and 2, Black Earth never contains a large 
amount of acids, as is always the ca9e in marshy deposits. 
Therefore, Black Earth mostly covers the surface of the 
lower table-lands, and is of far rarer occurrence in the 
bottoms of valleys. As to these latter deposits many 
misconceptions still prevail. Many of them are secondary, 
being washed down by rams from the tops and slopes of 
hills, and M. Wojeikoff supposes that the black-earth in 
the lower parts of the Nerbudda, Taptee, Godavery, 
Kislna valleys, See , has mostly such a secondary origin. 
There are many instances when the black-earth of low 
levels is not a secondary deposit It is then the product 
of a grassy meadow-vegetation, grown upon the former 
marshy deposit after the total draining up of the marsh. 

We notice, also, his remarks upon the interest afforded 
by India for ethnographical and anthropological explo¬ 
rations. There is much to do in these departments An 
official report says that not less than two-thirds of the 
old monuments of India remain unexplored ; and there 
are large parts of the country, as, for instance, the Central 
Provinces, where almost nothing was done in this 
direction. The question as to the origin of some of the 
aborigines of Inoia is still very obscure. The origin of 
the DraIndians, for instance, seems to be very uncertain, 
and M Wojeikoff had much trouble to procure for Dr. 
Hoclistetter some twenty photographs of this interesting 
people. He warmly recommends India as a field for 
anthropologists 


METEOROLOGY AND THE INDIAN FAMINE 

T HE following letter appeared in the Times of Satur¬ 
day last — 

In a recent article on the Indian Famine you asked 
whether science could do nothing to foresee and pro¬ 
vide for these appalling calamities. I think that, as 
regards Madras at any rate, science may safely accept 
your challenge. The present famine was foreseen on 
meteorological grounds last year, and the continued 
drought during the present summer (an unusual feature in 
Indian famines) was indicated in a printed research as 
early as February. Meteorologists have for some time 
been aware that the eleven years' cycle of sun-spots is 
coincident with a cycle of atmospheric conditions pro¬ 
ducing ascertained terrestrial effects. Thus the minimum 
periods of sun-spot activity are coincident with the 
minimum appearances of the aurora and with the 
minimum number of cyclones, while the maximum periods 
of sun-spot activity are contemporaneous with the maxi¬ 
mum activity of the aurora and of cyclones. The coinci¬ 
dence between the sun-spot cycles and the variations in 
the indications of the magnetic needle has also been 
affirmed, and a periodic connection between solar activity 
and terrestrial magnetism is now an accepted fact of 
science. A similar connection between the eleven years* 
cycle of sun-spots and the temperature and rainfall had 
also been suspected, and various researches had been 
undertaken to show that the supposition was well founded. 
It was at this stage of the inquiry that Dr. W. W. Hunter, 
the Director-General of Statistics to the Government of 
India, commenced his investigations last year into the rain¬ 
fall of Madras. During this century six years of minimum 
sun-spots had occurred (i9io to 1867); and for practical 
purposes the present year, 1877, may be taken as the 
seventh period of minimum sun-spots within this century. 
Dr. Hunter also found that six great scarcities of suffi¬ 
cient gravity to be officially returned as "famines" bad 
occurred during the same period (1810-77). Of these 
six famines five were caused by years of droupkt coinci¬ 
dent with, or adjoining to, the periods of minimum sun- 
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■pots, and within Dr, Hunter's " minimum group,” He 
further showed that the rainfall at Madras passed through 
an eleven years’ cycle, corresponding with the cycle of 
sun-spots. That is to say, the rainfall reaches its mini¬ 
mum in the eleventh year, rises to its maximum about 
half-way through the cycle in the fifth year, and then 
declines again to its minimum in the eleventh year. The 
following condensed table shows the results of the six 
:ycles for which records exist, from 1810 to 1876, the 
Madras register only having been kept, however, from 
[813 .— 

hUven Yean' Cycle of Sun-Spots and Rainfall at Madras for Six 
Cycles t jjotn 1810 to 1876 

Average r aid- Average relative 

fall In inchci, number of 

registered at sun t,pots 

Madra i (Wolf) 

(1B13 76 ) ([810-60 ) 

1 Eleventh series of years in the 

cycle of eleven years 37 03 109 

First and second senes of years 

in the cycle of eleven years 42 07 100 

Third and fourth senes of years in 
the cycle of eleven years 49 12 39 8 

Fifth and sixth senes of years in 
the cycle of eleven years 54 64 73 4 

Seventh and eighth series of years 
in the cycle of eleven years 52 36 53 7 

Vinth and tenth series of years in 
the cycle of eleven years 49 02 335 

Eleventh senes of years in the cycle 
of eleven years 37’°3 109 

The general average of rainfall for sixty-four years, from 
[813 to 1876, is 48*51 inches. 

The aveiage relative number of sunspots, calculated on 
he fifty-one years then available to Dr. Hunter, from 
t810 to 1860, is 38 68. 

This statement forms one of a series of eleven tables by 
vhich Dr. Hunter exhibited the coincidence of the two 
:ycles. In my opinion, and I believe in the opinion of j 
he other professional meteorologists in this country who 
lave examined the evidence thus submitted, Dr. Hunter 
las established his conclusions as regards Madras, but 
le carefully abstains from hasty generalisations with 
cference to other parts of India. I may add, however, 
hat from a careful examination of the rainfall at Bombay, 
t is evident that there are the clearest indications of a 
umilar general coincidence, while evidence has recently 
>een adduced of a cyclic character of the Calcutta rain- 
all, complementary to (although different from) the cycle 
it Madras. But, adopting Dr. Hunter's cautious estimate 
>f the degree of certitude warranted by his examination 
necessarily a partial one) of the Indian rainfall, I think 
hat science may safely make the following replies to your 
ihallenge . — 

I. That a period of deficient rainfall may be expected 
o recur in cycles of eleven years at Madras 
2, That the deficiency is of so serious a character that in 
ive out of the seven of these cycles occurring within this 
entury up to the present date, the deficiency has sufficed to 
;ause a great famine in Madras. 

3, That the duty imposed by the laws of Nature on the 
ndian Government is not to make a senes of costly 
pasmodic and unsatisfactory efforts, but to deal with the 
rater-supply in such a way as to meet a regularly 
ecurring deficiency. 

4. That the discovery of the cyclic character of the 
ainfall clearly points, as regards Madras, to the method 
o be adopted for this end. In the eleven-years' cycle 
here Is a penod, at the extremities, of greatly deficient 
vatex-supply—namely, in the eleventh, first, and second 
rears of the cycle. There is also a penod of excessive 
voter-supply in the middle of the cycle—namely, in the 
iftb, sixth, seventh, and eighth years ; and half way 
tttween these two periods—that is to say, on each side of 
he maximum central period—there are years of inter¬ 


mediate but ample water-supply—namely, in the third 
and fourth years on the one siae of the central maximum 
period, and m the ninth and tenth on the oLher side of U. 
The following table, taken from] Dr. Hunter's paper, very 
clearly illustrates this .— 

Average run- Avenge relative 
fall m inchei, Dumber of 

re Entered at sun npoti 

, Madras (Wolf) 

(1013-76) (1810-60) 

Minimum group—eleventh, first, 

and second years 40‘39 I0’32 

Intermediate group—third and 
fourth with tenth and ninth 

years 49 07 . . 36 71 

Maximum group—fifih, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth years 53 5° 63 61 

5. That the permanent remedy for famine in Madras 
is, therefore, to deal with the rainfall in its cyclic aspect, 
and to husband and equalise the water-supply, not merely 
of the individual year, but of the cycle. 

It is beyond my province to offer any opinion upon the 
form of hydraulic engineering best adapted to secure this 
end But I would point out that while some of our 
modern Indian canals are principally useful in husband¬ 
ing and distributing the water-supply of the year, the old 
native system of great embanked lakes or reservoirs 
unconsciously hit the true solution of the difficulty by 
husbanding and equalising the water-supply of the cycle 
I need hardly say that we are only at the beginning of 
this inquiry What science asks from the Indian Govern¬ 
ment is the means of prosecuting it, and foremost among 
such means is a small solar observatory, for which it is 
understood that the necessary instruments were sent out 
to India some years ago, although they have not yet been 
utilised for this purpose. 

Alexander Buchan, Sccretapr of the Scottish 
Meteorological Society 


THE IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 

'"PHIS Association, one of the most active in the 
^ kingdom, and which has already done so much to 
bring the discoveries of science to bear on the iron and 
steel industries, commences its annual autumn meeting at 
Newcastle, on Monday, a 9 we have already intimated. As 
usual, while several important papers are down for reading, 
much of the time of the meeting, between September 17 
and 2 J f will be devoted to visiting some of the many 
industrial establishments in and around Newcastle 

The president of the meeting will be Dr. C. W. Siemens, 
F .R.S, and we notice that in succession to the l^te Mr. 
Jones, Mr. James S. Jeans has been appointed general 
secretary. On the first day the usual formal business will 
be transacted, the real work of the session commencing 
on Tuesday, when the Mayor of Newcastle will receive 
the members in the lecture-room of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society at half-past ro a.m , and during the 
forenoon a selection of papers will be read After luncheon 
the remainder of the day will be devoted to visits to 
various establishments, including Consett Ironworks, the 
works of Stephenson and Co r , R. and W, Hawthorn, 
Hawks, Crawshay, and Co, the Newcastle Chemical 
Works, and others. A number of collieries will also be 
open to the inspection of members, and should a suf¬ 
ficient number be found willing to join in an excur¬ 
sion to the Roman Wall, it is proposed to organise a 
party, on Tuesday afternoon, to visit that interesting 
object, near the residence of Mr. John Clayton, the well- 
known antiquarian, who has kindly promised to receive 
the members. 

The forenoons of Wednesday and Thursday will also 
be devoted to the reading of papers, and the afternoons 
to visits and excursions. On Wednesday the New Swidg 
Bridge, one of the largest of its kind in the world, wul 
be opened, and afterwards two steamers will take the 
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members on excursions up and down the Tyne, the first 
steamer proceeding up the river as far as the New Cut, 
for the purpose of affording members an opportunity of 
witnessing the extensive dredging operations of the Tyne 
Improvement Commissioners, and thence sailing down 
again to the shipping spouts, the new Coble Dene Dock, 
and the piers, while the second steamer will take another 
party to some of the most important works down the 
river, as Leslie's and Mitchell's ship-building yards, 
Forster and Co.'s lead-works, the Jarrow chemical works, 
&c. On Wednesday evening a conversazione will be held 
in the Town Hall, Newcastle, when it is hoped th =it the 
telephone will be exhibited. 

Doubtless one of the most interesting excursions will 
be that of Thursday afternoon, when a special train will 
convey the members to the Elswick Works (Sir W G 
Armstrong and Co), thence proceeding lo the Steel 
Works of Messrs. John Spencer and Sons, at Newburn 
Friday will be entirely devoted to an excursion to 
Middlesbrough and the works on Tees-side. In the 
forenoon the new Browney Colliery Works and the 
Clarence Works of Messrs Bell will be visited, and the 
Eston Steel Works and Blast Works of Bolckow, 
Vaughan and Co After luncheon in the Royal Exchan-e, 
Middlesbrough, ten different works will be visited, 
including the Tees-side Iron Works, where the first 
Danks 1 rotary furnaces constructed in this country will be 
seen in full operation ; the Ayresome Iron Works ; the 
Tees Iron Works ; the Tees-side Engine Works (llopkins, 
Gilkes, and Co) ; the Linthorpe Iron Works (Lloyd and 
Co ); the Newport Rolling Mills (Fox, Head,and Co ); the 
Ayrton Rolling Mills (Jones, Brothers, and Co) ; the 
Middlesbrough Wire Works (Hill and Co ) ; the Newport 
Ironworks (B Samuelson and Co), the Middlesbrough 
Tube Works. 

Among the papers to be read are the following I L 
Bell, M.P., F.R.S.—Part II. of paper on the Separation 
of Carbon, Silicon, Sulphur, and Fhosphorus in the 
Refining and Puddling Furnace and in the Bessemer 
Converter. Dr. Percy, F R S —On some Scientific Facts 
connected with the Manufacture of Iron, &c. R. How:on 
—On Mechanical Puddling T. W Plum, Old Park, Salop. 
—On Improvements in Blast Furnace Water-Cooled 
Tuyeres. A. L. Steavenson.—On the Manufacture of 
Coke in relation to the Iron Trade of the North of 
England. Mr Greenwell.—On the Geological Features of 
the Great Northern Coal Field. Chas. Wood—On Four 
Years’ Improvements in the Utilisation of Slag. F. 
Giesbers —On the Removal of Phosphorus from the 
Materials used in Smelting Pig Iron under M. Stein’s 
Patent. A. Thomas —On the Latest Improvements in 
Belgian Merchant Rolls. William Walker—On a New 
Machine for Drilling Ironstone. M. Gautier, C.E — 
Results of Experiments with Cannon manufactured from 
Steel wuhout Blows. 

When we state that In addition to what we have 
mentioned, an exhibition of various objects connected 
with the Iron and Steel Trades will be held in the Wood 
Memorial Hall, it will be seen that the members of the 
Institute have plenty of work before them, and that the 
meeting i9 likely to be one of great interest and practical 
importance. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

The Outer Satellite of Mars.—A s a guide to 
those who may be examining the immediate vicinity of 
Mars, with the view to detecting the exterior satellite, an 
ephemeris of iLs positions from September S to 18, for 
Bo, 30m. and nh. om. each evening is subjoined. It 
will enable an opinion to be formed as to the chance of 
any object glimpsed within ninfety seconds' distance from 
the centre of the planet, being the satellite or not. The 
elements employed in the calculation are theffollov* 
ing 


Passage of Ascending Node, 1877, Aug. 11 ‘7495 Greenwich M.T. 

Longitude of the node 82 48 

Inclination of orbit to ecliptic 25 24 

Daily motion in orbit 2S5 2u 928 

Logarithm of the radi in of orbit in second*, j 
at the mean distance of Mara from the sun ) 1 3 7^5 

The angles of position in the ephemeris are reckoned as 
in double-star measures— 
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The apparent diameter of Mars according to Kaiser's 
measures is 25"o on Lhe 8th and 24" o on the 18th 

M Leverrier characterises Prof. Asaph Hall’s discovery 
of the satellites of Mars as “une des plus importintes 
observations de Uastronomie moderne." It is in the 
highest degree an honour to American science. The 
magnificent instrument with which they have been de¬ 
tected, L a masterpiece of mechanical skill, is of American 
construction, and we think every astronomer must admit 
that since it was mounted at the Naval Observatory, 
Washington, the national astronomical institution, ad¬ 
mirable discernment has been shown in the selection of a 
class of observations upon which its extraordinary optical 
power could be brought to bear with the greatest advan¬ 
tage in the actual state of the science Already our 
knowledge of the motions of the four satellites of Uranus 
and of the satellite of Neptune has been greatly advanced, 
and tables to facilitate the calculation of their positions 
have been skilfully prepared by Prof. Newcomb, with the 
aid of measures made with this instrument. The period 
of rotation of Saturn has been determined, and a series 
of observations of all the eight satellites of this pi met 
has been vigorously prosecuted, which must soon allow 
of a much more intimate acquaintance with their moLions 
than v/e yet possess The notable discovery of two 
satellites of Mars is a fitting achievement in the same 
interesting branch of astronomy. 

In striking illustration of the truth of the assertion of 
Sir W Herschel, that when a very faint object has been 
once discovered with a large telescope, it may be seen 
with a much smaller one, wc receive, since Lhe above was 
written, a communication from Mr WcnLworth Erck, of 
Sherrington, Bray, dated September 8, m which he 
writes* “The outer satellite has been seen here three 
times; 1st, on September 2, at 22h. 40m. G.S T., when 
the position was about 290°, and distance from limb 
something less than three diameters of the planet; 2nd, 
on September 3, at 23I1. om. G.S.T,, when the position 
was 64°; this position is pretty accurate , on this occasion 
I watched the satellite for two hours, during which I saw 
it move from 64° to 55 0 ; at the latter position its distance 
from limb was equal to two diameters of the planet; 3rd, 
on September 8, at 2sh. 35m, G S.T., when the position 
was about 78° It was steadily vis ble with 7-inches 
aperture on my Alvan Clark, and was, I should say, 
something brighter than Enceladus, the second satellite 
of Saturn." 

On comparing these observations with positions calcu¬ 
lated from the above elements (which closely represent 
the Pans observation of August 27), it is evident the 
object observed «n September 2 was a star, the satellite 
at the time being on an angle of 325°, and only fifteen 
seconds from the limb, but it appears beyond doubt that 
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Mr. Erck observed the outer satellite on the following 
night, when the position at the time named would be 65^ 
distance from centre of planet seventy-nine seconds, and 
two hours later the angle would have diminished to 53°, 
and the distance to sixty-one seconds, or roughly two 
diameters from the planers limb as observed. On Sep¬ 
tember 8 the angle was 71°, distance eighty-five seconds, 
so that the satellite may have been seen again this evening. 
So far as we know these are the first observations of a 
satellite of Mars in these islands, and it isj singular that 
they have been made with an instrument constructed bv 
the same optician as the great Washington telescope with 
which the satellites were discovered. 

In the elements of the satellites transferred to this 
column last week from the Washington Circular, for 
major and minor axes of the apparent orbit it is necessary 
to read semi-axes. 

Vahiabi ]■: Stails. — The following are geocentric 
minima of Algol and S Cancn, which will be observable 
in this country during the last quarter of the present year 
The epochs are in Greenwich time, and depend upon 
Prof Schonfeld's elements 
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Minor Plane rs. —On August 11 M. Borrelly detected 
a new planet, which, it may be presumed, is identical with 
one seen by Prof. Watson on the 8th, though not identified 
as a planet until the 16th; this will be No. 174- The 
latter astronomer has since announced the discovery of 
No. 175 on September 3, in RA, 23b 10m, N P.D. 
89° 15', eleventh magnitude. 

Of the small planets which come into opposition during 
the last quarter of 1877, I ns attains the greatest degree of 
brightness, her magnitude in the middle of November 
being a little higher than the seventh. This planet, from 
proximity to the earth, will afford a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity of applying Prof. Galle's method of determining the 
solar parallax, and with the view of facilitating observa¬ 
tions, an ephemcris from Prof. Brunnow's tables will be 
given in this column before the end of the present month. 
The rough ephemeris of the Berliner Jahrbuch is not 
sufficient for practical purposes. 


NOTES 

The health of M. Leverrier is bo far restored that he is daily 
expected at the Paris Observatory to resume his official duties. 
The glass of the large refractor ha3 been* put in'position, after 
having undergone repairs, and will be tested again before being 
silvered. Dischofsheim’s transit instrument is In use, and works 
admirably. The^magnetic instruments are also in operation in 
the new grounds given by the municipality. Magnetlcal obser¬ 
vations are also taken at Montsouris Observatory with similar 
instruments, and at a distance of two kilometres. Doth estab¬ 
lishments are satisfied with eye observations. 

On August 14 Denmark celebrated the centenary of one of her 
most eminent sons—Hans Christian Oersted, bom August 14, 
> 777 . known all over the world as the discoverer of the laws of 
electro-maguetiflm. It was in 1813 that Oersted first published 
h)i investigations. 


At the recent biennial meeting of the German Astronomical 
Society, which was held at Stockholm, the members received 
the news of the discovery of the two satellites of Mars with 
manifestations of grave doubts. The president at their request 
telegraphed to the Berlin Observatory, and in reply received a 
copy of the original telegram as it was sent from America. The 
next meeting of the Society is fixed to take place at Berlin in 
1879 

We have received the n Programme et Reglomeut” of the 
International Congress of the Medical Sciences, which com¬ 
menced its fifth session at Genoa on Sunday and will conclude 
on Saturday. This programme contains a feature which wc 
have not noticed before in connection with any similar congress. 
All the usual information as to meetings pf various kinds, sec¬ 
tional proceedings, excursions, &c., is given in a well-arranged 
form. In addition to this, under eAch section is given along with 
the tiLles of the papers to be read, a summary of the conclusions 
come to by the author on each question treated. These summaries 
are sometimes of considerable length, and we cannot but think 
that it is an advantage both to speaker and to hearers that the 
latter are thus instructed and interested beforehand, and so able 
to follow intelligently a speaker’s lipe of thought. Although 
the association is to meet during a whole week, there are only 
twenty-four papers in all to be read, thus allowing ample time 
for discussion, 

9 

The inaugural address of the meeting of German haturahsts at 
Munich on the 17st Inat, will be delivered by Dr. von Pettenko r er. 
The following is the latest list of the general lectures announced ■ 
—Prof. Dr. Waldeyer (Strassburg), on C, E. von Baer and his 
influence upon the history of evolution , Prof Dr. Emit Haeckel 
(Jena), on the evolution theory of the present day in its relation 
to science in general; Prof Dr. G. Tschermak (Vienna), on the 
early history of the terrestrial globe ; Prof Dr, Klebs (Prague), on 
the revolution'In medicinal views during the last decades , Dr. G. 
Neumayer (Hamburg), on meteorology in daily life ; Dr. R. Avl 1 
Lallcmant (Lubeck), on animal life in the Amazon River; Prof 
Dr S. Gunther (Anabach), on the latest researches made on the 
mathematico historical domain; Prof von Virchow has not yet 
fixed h.s subject. 

The third annual conference of the Cryptogamic Society of 
Scotland will be held at Dunkeld during October to, 11, and 12. 
The president is Col, H. M Drummond Hay, C.M Z S , and the 
secretary Dr F, Buchanan White, F.L S., Perth The business 
of the conference will consist mainly in excursions, conversazioni , 
and an exhibition or specimens. The Society u now prepared 
to issue a First Century of 11 Fungi Scotici Exsiccati," which 
will contain many of the new species and rarities recently 
discovered. The subscription price is 1 /. u. 

The Munich Society of Antiquaries has resolved to hold 
yearly exhibitions after the manner of those of our South Ken¬ 
sington Museum, Each exhibition will be devoted to a different 
branch of industry. A commencement will be made with glass 
articles. 

Although the late M. Thiers was not himself a man of science 
lie was anxious to possess some knowledge of the several sciences 
In order to the writing of a work on philosophy on which he 
was engaged during a number of years. His teachers were 
chosen from amongst his brother academicians; M. Leverrier 
being his instructor in astronon&y and M. Charles Saint Clalre- 
DevUle in chemistry. He began to write his work under 
Napoleon’s rule, desisted when he resumed his political career, 
and worked it up again when he^esigned his presidentship. It 
is not yet known whether it w^l be published in its present 
Imperfect form. At the time 0/ fils death he was revising what 
had been wntten^in order tet bring it up to the level of new 
[ scientific discoveries Although Thiers was move than eighty 
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years of age ho was not the oldest member of the whole French 
Institute. The dean by age Is now M. Chcvreul, a man of 
extraordinary debating power, and who the very day of Thiers' 
death read before the Academy of Science an admirable chemical 
paper referred to in this week’s report of the Fans Academy. 

Mr LayarD, the British ambassador at Constantinople, has 
received a firman from the Sultan authorising excavations at 
Nineveh. 

SEVERAL members of the enterprising Birmingham Natural 
History Society spent last week m a dredging excursion at 
Armn, Brodick being made the headquarters. The excursion 
was eminently successful, and several objects of considerable 
rarity were obtained An interesting account of Lhc excursion 
appears in the Birmingham Daily Post of September 10. 

At the meeting of delegates held to discuss the formation of 
a Midland Union of Natural History Societies on August 28, aL 
the Midland Institute, a basis of union was unanimously agreed 
to The Union is to be governed by a council composed of two 
members from each society included within it, one of these 
members to be a secretary of the society The annual meetings 
are to be held in the various towns in which are located the 
societies forming the Union. The president of the socieLy in 
association with which the annual meeting is held shall be pre¬ 
sident of the Union for that year, and each annual meehng shall 
decide where the next is to be held. The levy from each society 
is to be I tf, per annum for each member, unless the members 
shall be less than IwenLy-foui in number, when it shall be 2s 
for the whole of the society. A monthly journal is to be 
published by the Union similar to the West Riding Naturalist , 
to be called the Midland Naturalist. The following Sub¬ 
committee was appointed to arrange various matters -—Messrs. 
Lawson Toit, James Bagnall, John Morley, Egbert D. Hamel, 
and Charles Perks The first meeting of the Council will be 
held at the Midland Institute, Birmingham, on Tuesday, 
October 2, at 5 r M. 

London now possesses an "aquarium tank believed to be the 
largest in existence By removing the partitions between several 
of the tanks in the Westminster Aquarium, Lhe present natu¬ 
ralist, Mr Carrington, has arranged one capable of holding 
94,000 gallons. It is 150 feet long, 20 feet broad, and the 
depth of the water will vary according to circumstances. The 
tank is intended for the exhibition of large fish 

A shock of earthquake was felt at Bagntres de Bigorre at 
2 p.m. on Friday, its direction being east to suuLh-east, and its 
duration five seconds. 

Local societies have organised in Switzerland a large number 
of district museums so arranged that the natural characteristics of 
the country are always open to the inspection of the public The 
extent of these collections is sometimes astonishing We have 
been favoured with a catalogue of the Vevey Cantoned Museum, 
from which we learn that it possesses 415 zoological object*, 
three different herbariums, four mineralogical collections, fifteen 
objects of ethnography, twenty-five archaeological relics found 
in the country, 650 pieces of money or medals, complete laho. 
ratories of physics and chemistry, and a library. Vevey is a 
small country place having only 8,000 inhabitants. 

The Council General of Guadeloupe have offered a .premium 
of $20,003 for the best new process of extracting juice from 
sugar-cane, the cost not to exceed forty per cent, of the market 
value of the product. Applications may be made up to June 1, 
1880. 

Wl have referred to the expedition to Cambodia, headed by 
Dr, Humand, on behalf of the French Government. A large 
parcel containing a number or natural history specimens has 
arrived at Faria for the Museum, from the expedition. 


The Germanic Museum at Nurnberg celebrated Lhe twenty'* 
fifth anniversary of its existence on the 16th ulir. The celebration 
was simple, dignified, and in good keeping with the national 
character of the institution. The foundation-stone of a new 
wing of the building of the museum was laid, the funds for thi 9 
enlargement having been supplied by the German Government 
The director, Herr Esaenwem, addressed the company assembled, 
and gave an account of the development of the museum, pointing 
out that the institution was the result of common efforts made 
by lhe whole nation , that princes and people had equally con¬ 
tributed towards the furtherance or the work, and that the new 
wmg uould bear Lhe Imperial arms upon its facade as a sign of 
its origin. 

The European staff for the first international station to be 
established in Africa has been completed It consists of Messrs. 
Cambier, .Crespel, and Mais, The Austrian traveller, Ernst 
Marno, will accompany the expedition in the capacity of 
naturalist. The expedition will proceed to Natal in the Union 
Company’s Royal Mail steamship Danube appointed to leave 
Southampton on October 18 next, direct for Algoa Bay and 
Natal The expedition will remain at Na^al for a week or ten 
clays, perfecting their arrangements, and will then go on to 
Zanzibar, for Tanganyika, in the same Company's steamship 
Natal . 

Among the papers in the just-published part of the Zntschnft 
of the Berlin Geographical Society are letters from Dr. Erwin 
von Dary to Baron von Richthofen on the travels of the former 
in North Africa , the itinerary of Dr. Pogge from Kimbundo 
to Quizemcne, the Mussumba or residence of Muata Jamwo, 
and further eastwards to Inclubaraka, from September l6, 1875, 
to February 28. 1S76 ; two papers on Persii, one by Dr. Kiepert 
on Dr. Stolze’s journey in South Persia in 1875, and a descrip¬ 
tion by Gen Schindler of little known routes in Chorassan 
CapL von Schhemlz contributes a paper of much interest on 
the geographical and ethnographical observations in New 
Guinea, the New Britannia and Solomon's Archipelago, ob¬ 
tained by the Austrian Gazelh expedition. To the Verhand. 
lungen (Nos. 5 and 6) of the’same Society Baron von Richthofen 
contributes a paper of much historical value on the Central 
Asiatic silk routes up to the second century of our era., 

At the last meeting of the Niedeinheinische Gesellachaft fur 
Nalur und Heilkunae of Bonn, Herr Siegfried Stem reported on 
some new mirrors made of rock crystal and ugate, and used for 
reilecling sextants. Dr, II Eylert, the astronomer to the Deutsche 
See war le at Hamburg, had pointed out to him that glass mirrois 
lose their correct shape in course of time, or turn dim and render 
impossible lhe exact determination of the sun’s altitude. The 
new mirrors are free of these faults. 

Throughout the past week, says the Sussex Advertiser , 
Col. A. Lane Fox has been engaged, with several workmen, in 
making some interesting excavations into Mount Caburn, on 
behalf of the combined committees of the British Association 
and Anthropological Institute. A number of pits were found in 
the interior of the camp, and some of them have been opened. 
They are of different sizes, and between six and seven feet deep, 
and are of a square, oval, and round shape. They were 
evidently human habitations, and would contain perhaps two 
persons crouched up together, there not being 100m for them to 
lie extended. They were found to contain the bones of a great 
variety of animals used for food, but chiefly of the ox, pig, and 
goat, and the remains have ' L been sent to Prof. Rolleston of 
Oxford, for identification. The filling in of the pits appears to 
be of the late Celtic period, but whether the ptU themselves are 
of the safnc age It is difficult to determine. A large baun-ihaped 
shaft, sixteen feet deep, has been cleared on the south side of 
Mount Caburn. In t|us ease it is also difficult to decide the 
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object of the pit, but it appears in all probability to have been 
sunk by the inhabitant* of an earlier period for the purpose of 
obtaining dints similar to those of Cissbnry A vein of dints 
was found near the bottom of the shaft, but there are no 
galleries, as is the case at Cisabury, -where they are perfect in 
the shafts that have been discovered Probably m the present 
instance the flints were found to be unsuitable, and the works 
were abandoned On Saturday a section was cut through the 
rampart m order to ascertain by tlie pottery whether it was of 
the same age Large quantities of pottery were found, which 
was of an earlier period to that in the pits in the intenor, 
Indicating that the rampart is probably of an earlier date, and 
that the fort was subsequently occupied by a later race of people 
in the Celtic age. At the bottom of the pits were discovered 
several implements of the late Celtic type—amongst other things 
a knife, battle-axe, and a kind of iron spud , also a bone comb 

There have just been placed at the entrance to the South Ken¬ 
sington Museum four magnified drawings of different stages of the 
Colorado beetle, drawn by Mr Andrew Murray, FL S , naturalist 
to the Science and Art Department They show the pupa—the 
"grub,” as it is labelled, at full giowth, the beetle at rest, and 
the beetle on the wing This last is the most interesting drawing 
to people in England, ns the appearance of the beetle at rest is 
now somewhat familiar through the many drawings and the 
models that have been issued As Mr Murray has studied the 
beetle in America, not only the shape, but the hue of the wings 
may be taken ns correct These ore of a delicate pmk, and look 
bo beautiful that it might be welcomed in England as an addi¬ 
tion to our insects were its ravnges not so expensive. Of all the 
drawings of the beetle yet made public these are the must care¬ 
fully drawn, but it is surely a mistake to place them where they 
are at present They are really oulside the turnstiles, as d not 
forming a portion of the museum 

A THIRD edition is announced by Ilartlebcn, the Vienna 
publisher, of llrommy and von Liltrow’s work "Die Marine," 
a comprehensive treatise on the ocean and on navigation. 

Tiif prospectus of a new work entitled 11 Ergebmsse phy- 
sikalischer For.chung, 11 by Dr C Bohn, Piofessor of Thysics 
in AschafTenbarg, is being circulated by Engelmann of Leipsic. 
The work aims at giving the facts ascertained in physics, leaving 
out, as far as practicable, the processes by which they have been 
reached (a mode of treatment which offers cerLain advantages) 
Theories, hypotheses, and methods of experimentation are not 
wholly excluded, but the attention 19 limited to what seems 
useful and necessary in order to confidence m the correctness of 
the results. The work is designed especially as a preparation- 
book for examinations , also as a work of reference, for which 
purpose it will be fully indexed. The first part, just published, 
treats of I Bodies and forces in general (a* Introduction) 
II. General mechanics and gravitation. Ill, Physical me¬ 
chanic!. IV The] theory of heat] (Part 1) Part 2 will also 
treat of IV. The theory of heat (second part). V. Rsdiation 
(light and heat). Part 3 will be devoted to Vi. Magnetism 
and electricity 

The Kolnische Zeiiung publishes' some interesting details 
regarding an excursion made by IIerr Nikolai Sograf, a member 
of the Moscow Society of Naturalists, to the peninsula of Kanin 
in the Samoyede district It appears that the natives showed 
themselves rather diffident towards the Russian traveller, and their 
want of confidence was still further increased when he proceeded 
to take measurements of their heads, extremities, &c. At Last 
they evidently arrived at Ihe conclusion that their reindeers and 
their tundras were to be taken from them and they themselves 
were to be transported far away, perhaps to the war now raging. 
The consequence of this conviction was a somewhat unpleasant 
Intermezzo for Herr Sograf and his excursion. On one fine 


morning the traveller was aroused by a great noise and found 
that the Samoyedes were picking up their tents in great haste 
and preparing for an Immediate departure into the interior of the 
country. All representations on his part were in vain, and he 
had to submit to being carried off His position among these 
natives wan, of course, a rather unpleasant one ; his collections 
of insects, which were preserved in alcohol were destroyed, the 
preserving fluid finding its way into Lhe stomachs of the Samo- 
yedeg. Herr Sograf was rescued at last by two fishermen from 
the Kanin Tundra coast, who had heard of his awkward situa¬ 
tion. He arrived safely at Mesen after some time, and thence 
addressed a narrative of hie adventures to the Russian newspaper 
Lhe Golos His courage and spirit seem, however, to be quite 
undaunted, as he has the intention to start at once upon another 
expedition to Cape Sswyitoi-Noss 

In compliance with a suggestion from M. Engelhard, a 
member of the Municipal Council of Paris, the Prefect of lhe 
Seine has ordered photographs to be taken of every existing plan 
or Lhe city of Pans, so that it will be possible to see all the senes 
of transformations experienced by the city from the most remote 
period when such p T ans were made up to the present age 

Flags have been hoisted on Lhe principal buildings of the 
Paris International Exhibition, which, according to ihe habit of 
French working-men, is an indication that the external part may 
be considered as having been quite completed The part allotted 
to England has been given over to the architect of the EngUOl 
Government, 

The American Journal of Science records the death in Utah 
of Dr Charles F. Winslow, formerly of Boston, at the age of 
sixty-aix. Dr Winslow has written numerous articles on physical 
science, relating more especially to earthquake phenomena, 
which he observed extensively during his residence of many 
years in California, South America, and elsewhere. 

Drs Yarrow and (Jours have lately published a list of the 
fishes found at Fort Ma<;on, North Carolina, in which 108 
species are enumerated ; of these eleven are sharks and ray*. 

In a paper by Pro r Wright, 0 f Yale College, published 111 the 
early part of this year, a method was described of producing 
metallic films on the inner surface of exhausted glass tubes, by 
the action of a .succession of energetic electrical discharges. 
Prof. Wright has been continuing this investigation, and has 
arrived at important results, both theoretical and practical It 
seemed probable that the surface of deposit would be dull, but 
this proved incorrect, and tlie films when removed from the 
receiver presented surfaces of exquisite perfection, the most bril¬ 
liant of which were comparable only to the surface of clean liquid 
mercury. This suggested the production of specula for optical 
purposes by this method, and Prof. Wright's subsequent 
inquiries have been direcLcd to this end. Platinum seems to be 
the mod suitable metal for the purpose ; It is not readily tar¬ 
nished, and can be cleaned with water or acids. By the new 
meLhod It can be deposited on glass surfaces very easily, and a 
mirror of the most perfect surface produced at once. The 
adherence of the film seems very close. With silver, too, the 
process succeeds well, but it is more difficult to obtain good 
surfaces than with platinum, or gold, the metal being volatilised 
with extreme ease by the action of the current. The experi¬ 
ments, ifU'r alia, showed it to be true of platinum and bismuth 
(as well as gold), that the light which ha* pawed through a layer 
of metal vanes somewhat with the thickness of the film. 
Platinum, with progressively thickening film, varies from a grayish 
int to brownish, brownish yellow, deep yellow, and orange. This 
last colour is almost exactly complementary to that transmitted 
by silver, and Prof. Wright succeeded in getting a peculiarly white 
aud brilliant reflecting surface by depositing first a thin stratum 
of silver, then one of platinum. The specula of a small 
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Gregorian telescope was covered wilh platinum by the method 
referred to, and with entire] success. The larger mirroT was 
about 4 ctm., and Lhe time required for covering was about three 
hours, with a battery power equivalent to four or five Grove 
cells. 

It is an interesting point to determine, even though only 
approximately, what amount of heat meteoric masses develop in 
Lheir motion through the atmosphere. M, Schiaparelli lias 
proved that to calculate the lots of velocity of a body winch 
penetrates the atmosphere, it is not necessary to know the Uw 
according to which the density of the air varies in Lhe different 
lasers traversed, but it is sufficient to know the barometric pres¬ 
sure at the two extremities of the course, or (which comes to 
the same) the weight of air displaced by the body whose initial 
velocity is known. Starting with tins theorem, and taking the 
average velocity of falling stars as 50,000 metres per second (it 
varies between 16,000 m. and 72,000 m), M Govi estimate', 
in a recent paper, that a falling star, on reaching a part of lhe 
atmosphere where the barometric pleasure is about 1 mm , will 
have iLs velocity already reduced to about 28,000 m. ; coming 
to a region where the pressure is 10 mm,, its velocity will be 
about 5,916 m,, and aL a pressure of ico mm. (should the 
meteorite reach so far), the velocity will not he more than 506 m 
Thus the initial velocity of bolides diminishes very rapidly, and 
may be almost entirely lost on reaching earLb. Now, knowing 
the Loss of velocity of a moving object of given mas<-, the quan¬ 
tity of heat developed can easily be deduced, Taking a bolide 
of 14 66 kilogrammes reaching an air layer where the pressure 
is about I mm , M Govi finds the loss of vis vwn of the object 
to correspond to lhe enormous number of 2,921,317 caloue 5 , 
which would readily explain all the accompanying! phenomena 
of heat and light, and also mechanical effects 

Within the last jear or two no spot on the American con¬ 
tinent bos furnished such an amount and variety of archeological 
material as the Santa Barbara JUancN and the coast of California 
opposite to them. Dr. Yarrow, in Wheeler’s report for 1876, 
describes his "Big Bonanza/’ as he calls it, on the mam laud, 
near Santa Barbara , and Prof Hayden has published an elabo¬ 
rate account of Mr, Paul Schumacher’s researches made upon 
the islands. The crania and skeletons are counted by hundreds, 
and tons of stone implements, many of them of most beautiful 
workmanship, have been revealed by the winds blowing the sand 
from the burial places. During Lhe tummer of 1B77 Mr. 
Bowers has continued these explorations on behalf of the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution, with the greatest success, and has found 
many new varieties of objects of stone, and in large numbers, 

Mr. Gunn writes with reference to our report last week 
(p. 406) of a paper read by him at the late British Association 
Meeting-—“The new Silurian beds discovered near Widdybank 
Form were stated in the paper to belong to the volcanic senes 
of the Lake Country. It is the Cronkley Pencil Mill Shale 
which vu referred to the Stockdale Shales or Pale SlaLcs ” 

The additions to Lhe Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
put week include a Mandrill (Cercopiihorut mormon) from West 
Africa, presented by Mr. Francis Lovell; a Purple-faced Monkey 
{Semttopithecus leucoprymnus) from Ceylon, presented by the 
Misses Rowney; a Conrfhon Fox ( Cams vulfcs), European, 
presented by Mr. R. llayssen, an Angolan Vulture (Gypohiirax 
an^olensis) t a Vociferous Sea Eagle {Ilahodus voa/er) from 
Africa, presented by Mr. I. A. Solomon j a Vervet Monkey 
( Cercopithecus Inlandit) from South Africa, a Great Anteater 
\Mvrmccophaga jubain ), two Mealy Amazons ( Chrysotis/onnosa) 
from South America, a Shoit-toedjiagle [Circaelus galluus), a 
Common Genbt {Genetta vulgaris) from Southern Europe, an 
Egyptian Vulture {Neophron percnopttrvs) from Africa, 4 e- 
P9«W, 


THERMOMETRIC OBSERVATIONS MADE AT 
RAMA ON THE COAST OF LABRADOR 

*TWO years’ thermometric observations made Ihree limes a day 
at Rama, Labrador, about 6o D north latitude, furnish the 
following monthly aid annual imans. The degrees are Centi¬ 
grade 
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The annual means resulting from these tables are— 

For the first year, from August, 1874, to July, 1875, — 5 0 ‘5 r, 

11 second ,, ,, n 1B76, “4 93 * 

The -nnual extremes are— 

In lhe first year, min. - 35°, Feb 19, max + 23 0 , Aug 8, 

,, second ,, - 34", March 6, ,, + 20*, July 27, 

The first year was sensibly more cold than the second, if we 
compare their means to those uf the two preceding years— 

1872 to 1873, - 4° o , 1873 to 1874, - 5° 3 i 1 
their results as the mean of the four consecutive years count¬ 
ing from the month of August, - 4 0 93 

The observations were made at Rama by M and Mine, Weiz, 
Moravian missionaries, with a thermometer sent from the obser¬ 
vatory of Geneva. A barometer was recently sent from Kew to 
Nam, another station of Labrador, to solve the question of the 
variations of atmospheric pressure in these regions, 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

London. —Prof. Morris, who for more than twenty years has 
held the chair of geology and mineralogy at University College, 
has resigned his appointment, The Rev. T. G Bonney, fellow 
of St. John's College, Cambridge, and Prof. H. G. Seeley, of 
King's College, are mentioned as candidates 

Birmingham.— We have received the programme of the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute, which is quite as satisfac¬ 
tory as usual. Prof Tyndall, the president, wdl deliver the 
inaugural address on the evening of Monday, October I. 

Upsala —The celebration of the 400th anniversary of the 
foundation of the University of Upsala was brought to a ter¬ 
mination on Saturday. The celebration, which fasted nearly 
the whole week, seems to have been thoroughly successful, and 
was enthusiastically joined in by all, both "town and gown," 
from the king downwards. Many foreign delegates were present. 
We hope to be able to give a detailed account of the event 
shortly It is stated that the king has made the University a 
donation of 40,000 crowns, the yearly revenue from which is to 
be distributed as premiums to young authon of scientific works, 

1 vpl. xiil p. ^ 
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SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 

American Journal of Science and Arts , August—Discovery of 
oxygen in the sun by photography, and a new theory of the 
solar spectrum (with plate), by Ii. Draper.—Action of certain 
organic substances in Increasing the sensitiveness of silver haloids, 
by M. C. Lea.—Critical periods in the history of the earth and 
their relation to evolution, by J. Le Conte,—Notes on the 
Internal and external structure of palaeozoic crinoids, by C. 
Wachsmuth.—Chemical composition of Ilatchettobte and 
Samarskite, by O D. Allen.—Relations of the geology of 
Vermont to that of Berkshire, by J. D. Dana —A proposed new 
method in solar spectrum analysis, by S, P. Langley.—Note on 
the exactitude of the French normal fork, by R. Konig, 

Annalen dtr Phynk und Cherniy No. 7, 1877 —The pola¬ 
risation of refracted light, by M. Fruhlich.—Note on the 
dispersion-curve of certain media with more than one absorption- 
band, by M. Kctteler.—On a new photometer, by M. Gian.— 
On electric induction on non-conducting solid bodies, by M 
Wullner.—On the electric behaviour of metals immersed in water 
or salt solutions in radiation from sun or lamplight, by M. 
llankcl.—Note on a change in the direction of the polarisation- 
current after passage of alternately opposite galvanic cur¬ 
rents, by M, ilankel.—On vapour tensions of homologous 
senes and Kopp’s law of constant difference! of boiling-point, 
by M. Wmkelmann.—On the absorption of gases by salt solu¬ 
tions, by Mr. Mackenzie—On the theory of the action of 
cylinder spirals with variable number of windings, by M. 
Wallen tin —On diamonds, by M, von Baumhauer.—On the 
history of the invention of the telescope, by M. Wolf —Note 
relating to natural science among the Arabs, by M. Wiedemann 

No. 8.—Experimental investigation of weakly magnetic 
bodies, by M. Siiow —On a general proposition with reference 
to electric induction, by M. Clausius.—On the electric con¬ 
ductivity of electrolytes, by M. Berggrcn.—Determination of 
the electric conductivity of liquids with constant current, by M 
Tollinecr.—On the so-called unipolanty of flame conduction, and 
on truly unipolar electric phenomena, by M Herwig.—Further 
remarks on the action of cylinder-spirals with variable number of 
windings, by M Wallentin —Contributions to an adequate 
determination or the plane of vibration of polarised light, by M. 
Kctteler —On the specific heat of water according to experiments 
of M von Munchhausen, by M. Wullner—On the physical 
nature of articulate sounds, by Mr, Grassmann —On a con¬ 
venient form of the mercury-pump on Sprengel’s principle, by 
M- Huffier—Bunsen in a tellurium mineral, by M Krenner. 

Journal de Physique t August.—Researches on photography, 
by M. Angot.—On attractive and repulsive forces, and the 
action of the medium, by M, Jannery —New electric lamp with 
oblique circular rheophores, by M. Reymcr.—Polarising micro¬ 
scope, by M. NodoL 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, September 3.—M. Peligot In the 
chair —M Villarceau gave an outline of his and M. De Magnac’s 
new work, entitled “ Nonvelle navigation astronomique.”—The 
following papers were also read :—On the combinations of chlor- 
hydrate of ammonia with the chlorides of potassium and of 
sodium (extract from memoir), by M. Che v reuJ. He was led to 
study these from having found in guano cubical crystals formed 
of chloride of sodium and chlorhydrate of ammonia; also a 
similar compound in a piece of sealskin taken from this guano. 
Some peculiarities in crystallisation are mentioned —Considera¬ 
tion! on the interpretation which should be given to the condi¬ 
tions or maxima relative to calculations of electro-magnetic forces, 
by M. Du Moncel (a reply to M. Raynaud).—On the discovery 
of a terrestrial plant m the middle part of the Silurian system, by 
M. De 5aporta. He was shown at Caen a plate from the 
slatey schists of Angers, presenting evident traces of a large fern. 
The vegetable substance hod been replaced by sulphide of iron, and 
much of the can tout was interrupted and lacerated as if the plant 
had been long under water. The fern appears to rank among the 
Neuroptender; It recalls Cyclopteru and Talaoptens, observed 
In the Upper Devonian. The Silurian system in Europe having 
only /untuned, hitherto (of plants) algc, and of somewhat proble¬ 
matic nature, this fern may be regarded sa the oldest terrestrial 
plant yet found on our continent; and it indicates a floral 


already comparatively rich and complex, therefore distant 
probably from the first origin of plants. M. Lesquereux has 
also, quite lately, found terrestrial plants in the Silurian system 
in America (at the base), and M. De Saporta assigns priority m 
this discovery to him —Researches on the phosphoric acid of 
arable lands (extract from memoir), by MM. Coren winder and Con- 
tamine. In forty-eight hours a saturated solution of Carbonic acid 
sufficed to render assimilable a quantity of phosphoric acid greater 
than that furnished to the soil by Introducing 1,000 kilogrammes 
of super-phosphate. The phosphates disseminated in arable 
land are not in the same degree soluble in water charged with car¬ 
bonic acid Their capacity depends on their molecular state and the 
source whence they come. The phosphates pre-existing in Uqmd 
manures are probably more attackable than others.—On the 
invariability or the great axes of planetary orbits, by M, Haretu. 
This invariability, which Beveral geometers, and Poisson himself, 
believed to be quite general, exists only for the first and second 
owere of the masses.—On an insect destructive to phylloxera, 
y M. Laiiman This larva, or worm, which (the author says) 
might be called the tanmbal of phylloxera, devours the latter 
most voraciously ; in ten minutes he saw ninety-five disappear. 
He found it in the interstices or Lissue of galls on the leaves of 
the vine —Rem irks on M. Lohman’s communication, by M 
Balbiani. The observation Is not wholly new ; the larva is that 
of a dipterous insect belonging to the genus Syrphm , or an allied 
one. All the larva: of Syrphi are aphidlphagous , their habits 
have been fully studied by M. Reaumur, who remarked their 
voracity and the indifference of taste they showed for all kinds of 
puccrons. M. Balbiani recommends a continuation of these 
researches, and cultivation of the insect.—Invasion by phylloxera 
of the vineyards in the environs of Vendome, by M. Prilhenx 
—Satellite of Mars observed at the observatory of Paris* by 
MM Paul and IVosper Henry.—New stellar system in rapid 
proper motion, by M. Flam mar ion. This is perhaps still more 
important than the former ; for it consists of two couples of stars 
carried along in space by the same movement of translation, and 
with a velocity much above the average of ordinary proper 
motions. The two couples are those of 17 \ Cygnus ana 2576 2 
The motion is almost perpendicular Lo the direction of that of 
the sun in space —On tne wind system in the region of the 
Algerian chotts, by M AngoL—Study of some derivatives of 
ethylvinyle, by M Nevole.—On a mode of transmission of the 
disease ergot, by M. D up less is. The ergot appeared in a part 
only of a field of winter wheat. The previous crop having been 
a weeded crop and the field having borne, before that, trefoil 
and vetch (plants in which ergot has not hitherto been observed), 
M. Duplessis infers that the ergot must have been imported by a 
natural vehicle ; probably the waters of the Loire, which over 
flowed this spring, brought it from some fields further up, which 
were affected by the disease last year. 
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the work of the iron and steel 

INSTITUTE 

T cannot be denied that of late years the component 
partB of that great aggregation of the contributions of 
workers in a thousand different fields, and which is known 
by the name of Science, have arrived at their common 
destination as much through the paths opened up by the 
development of the applied sciences as through those of 
original research or the seeking after scientific truth for 
the truth’s sake. 

In this country the institutions set apart for the further¬ 
ance of the applications of science to the use and 
convenience of man form collectively a very powerful 
body, Their influence upon the greatest industries of the 
country renders them indispensable to trade and finance, 
and that connection places at their disposal large means, 
both monetary and influential, without which many of the 
most important scientific researches could never have 
been attempted. The mere mention of the names of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, the Institute of Naval Archi¬ 
tects, the Society of Telegraph Engineers, and the 
Iron and Steel Institute, suggests at once to the mind 
wealth, and influence, and scientific progress ; and it is 
not too much to say that the wealth and influence of all 
those institutions has been brought to bear upon the 
advancement of applied science with remarkable success 

The Iron and Steel Institute ranks second to none 
for the importance of its objects to the welfare of 
the country, for the scientific value of its papers and 
discussions, and for the influence of its members. It wa9 
founded rather more than eight years ago for the purpose 
of advancing the knowledge of the manufacture of iron 
and steel, by bringing before its members the latest 
inventions and methods of working adopted in different 
establishments, for the encouragement of scientific 
research bearing upon the manufacture oF iron and steel, 
whether in the domains of geology, metallurgy, chemis¬ 
try, mechanics, or physics, and for the improvement 
of the operations of mining, smelting, and working the 
ferruginous ores of the country so as to obtain the highest 
perfection of the products at the smallest expenditure of 
capital and labour. 

The field which the Iron and Steel Institute set itself to 
cultivate was partly covered by tbe domains of the institu¬ 
tions devoted to the advancement of the above sciences 
respectively, but a very large portion of it was never 
reached by any of them , and even the knowledge derived 
from discussions in other societies was too general to be 
of much practical value* to the iron and steel manufac¬ 
turer. No greater proof could be given of the need of 
such an institution in such an iron-working country as 
this than the very rapid rise and progress which it has 
made. It includes in its list of members, we believe with¬ 
out exception, all the leaders in the iron and steel trade 
of this country, as well as many of the eminent workers 
on the continent of Europe and in the United States 
of America ; and among Its most active members a it 
the leading metallurgists and several of the drat chemists, 
physicists, and engineers. 
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There cannot be any doubt that with so influential a 
body of members, with such varied and important objects, 
bound up as they are with the largest commercial 
interests of this great country, and with so many excep¬ 
tional advantages, the Iron and Steel Institute has many 
and great responsibilities Its only connection with trade 
is a scientific one (for the commercial interests of the 
iron and steel industries are represented by the British Iron 
Trade Association), and commercial matters have no right 
to be introduced into its discussions except in so far as 
accurate scientific knowledge, sound technical experience, 
and correct mechanical manipulation, by producing per¬ 
fection m the products, and economy and certainly in 
the various processes employed, enable a manufacturer 
possessing these advantages to outdo those who do not, 
and by the guidance of scientific truth to command the 
market for his productions. 

The iron and steel trade, represented in its scientific 
aspect by the Iron and Steel Institute, owes to pure 
science a deep debt of gratitude ; but through that valu¬ 
able institution it is year by year repaying that debt, at 
one time advancing the science of metallurgy at another 
that of mechanics, at another adding to chemical know¬ 
ledge, and so on. And we have little doubt, judging of its 
future by its past, that it will make still greater additions 
to scientific knowledge, m consequence of its increasing 
scientific organisation and the habit of scientific thought 
which it engenders among manufacturers and others by 
Its meetings and published transactions 

The work of the Iron and Steel Institute is necessarily 
very varied. First and foremost it should promote, by 
every means in its power, the technical education required 
to make its various processes and operations understood 
by those who are entenng the profession, and who in a 
few years will be its representatives. The importance of 
this can hardly be over-estimated. And it should be 
given in no grudging or half-and-half spirit; the days 
of the monopoly of knowledge, more especially of 
such as is based upon philosophical research, are long 
past, and though there must necessarily be some trade 
secrets, the results of knowledge and experience, still the 
knowledge which led to them is patent to all, and a 
technical society which has the beat interests of its mem¬ 
bers at heart must be foremost in encouraging the dis¬ 
semination of the scientific and technical knowledge 
required for advancing the interests which it represents. 
Another point for the consideration of such an institution 
is economy in fuel, and in the various processes employed 
in the making of iron and steel. In these days of close 
competition, when not only individuals but whole coun¬ 
tries are doing their utmost to undersell one another, and 
a saving of a few shillings here and a few pence there 
may mean the difference between a profitable or a losing 
adventure, it becomes of the utmost importance to be 
working in a direction which is guided by scientific know¬ 
ledge and proved by experiment and practical experience. 

Then again the encouragement of the investigation of 
the physical and chemical laws which come into play 
within the smelting, puddling, and converting furnaces is 
a most important duty for the Institute to discharge, for 
if the amount of fuel consumed in proportion to the 
amount of metal produced can be reduced by only one 
per cent, an important step Is gained and in large works 
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a large addition to the returns is insured. The know¬ 
ledge, however, necessary for such improvements can 
only be obtained through long experience, patient inves¬ 
tigation, and the collection of data and information 
furnished by many workers towards the same end but in 
different paths. 

The questions of the proper application of the hot blast 
and of the utilisation of waste heat are of the utmost 
importance, and with regard to the former the knowledge 
of the laws of radiant and specific heat has taught the 
engineer that economy in blowing and other engines 
can only be obtained by high piston speed, and that far 
greater advantages are to be had from small engines 
working at a high velocity than from engines of larger 
capacity working slowly. 

No one has done more to advance the science of the 
iron and steel manufacture than the distinguished presi¬ 
dent of the Iron and Steel Institute, Dr. C W. Siemens, 
F.R.S. His regenerative gas furnace, which is now made 
use of m so many industries in this country, in America, 
and on the Continent, is at the same time one of Lhe 
most beautiful applications of science to industry that has 
been made in this or any other age, and one of the most, 
perfect economisers of fuel that has ever been invented. 
Then again the process of steel manufacture worked out 
by Dr. Siemens, and which bears his name, is the 
only equal competitor with the Bessemer process over 
which it possesses one great advantage, and that is 
that the progress of the operation may be watched and 
tested from commencement to conclusion, and may be 
arrested at any moment. 

It is, of course, needless to point out the vital im¬ 
portance to the steel manfacturer of a knowledge of the 
chemistry of the blast, converting, and heating furnaces, and 
of the chemical properties of various qualities of iron, of 
various fuels, of spiegeleisen and ferro-manganese, and of 
various 11 fetthngs” or furnace-linings. In connection 
with this subject the Iron and Steel Institute has done 
and is doing most valuable work, and the names of Mr. 
Edward Riley, of Mr Isaac Lowthian Bell, M.P., F.R.S., 
of Dr. Percy, F.R.S., of Dr. Siemens, F.R.S , of Mr. 
Mushet, of M. Gautier, of Mr. A. L Holley, and others, 
who have given to the Institute valuable communications 
both in papers and in discussion, will always stand fore¬ 
most in this branch of scientific labour. 

Again the construction of furnaces and the various 
mechanical systems of puddling, manipulating, rolling, and 
working the product in its vanous stages of manufacture, 
all call for the aid of science, and the Iron and Steel 
Institute is in no way deficient in recognising the im¬ 
portance of science to this branch of the profession 
many interesting papers having been read and valuable 
discussions held m connection with this subject. 

One great result brought about by the Institute is the 
establishment in nearly all the principal works of the 
country of experimental work and laboratory practice. 
It has, ever since its establishment eight years ago, been 
dispelling the clouds of darkness and of the “rule of 
thumb," and by allowing the light of science to illuminate 
the road has spread far and wide a desire for accurate 
scientific knowledge based upon practical experiment. 
But there is mu:h yet to be done. There are still many 
manufacturing firms turning out many tons of metal in 


the course of the year who have exceptional advantages 
for the promotion of scientific knowledge, but who make 
no use of it; the advantages, however, which such an 
institution as the Iron and Steel Institute brings to all 
manufacturers must in time be recognised by all, and we 
cannot but believe that with all the national resources 
and with the advance of knowledge promoted by such 
institutions, this country will still be able to hold her own 
against foreign competition. 

Much has yet to be learnt about Lhe behaviour of many 
of the elements during the various processes of the iron 
manufacture, whether in the form of alloys or merely as 
substances present in the converter cr puddling furnace. 
It would be well if tbe Iron and Steel Institute were to 
appoint a committee composed of practical analytical 
chemists and influential manufacturers of iron and steel, 
for the purpose of investigating the effect of vanous 
metallic alloys upon iron and steel as regards their ten¬ 
sile or compression strength, malleability, brittleness, &c. 
We feel sure that very interesting results would be ob¬ 
tained, and that the reports of this “ Alloy Committee " 
would be found of great practical value to manufacturers, 
and would well repay the expenses incurred. It is well 
known that the metals chromium and tungsten form 
alloys with iron possessing valuable physical and mecha¬ 
nical properties ; and the influence of carbon, silicon, 
boron, phosphorous, sulphur, arsenic, aluminium, and 
antimony, have been more or less examined ; but there is 
very much yet to be learnt with regard to this subject. 

The value of spectroscopic research in connection with 
the investigation ot this subject can hardly be over¬ 
estimated. It is, without exception, at once the most 
infallible and the most delicate test that has ever been 
placed in the hands of the chemist, and, when employed 
m conjunction with quantitative chemical analyses and 
with mechanical tests, cannot fail to clear away many of 
the mists with which that most mysterious substance, or 
compound of elements, which we know generally by the 
name Iron, is enveloped. Spectroscopic research pre¬ 
sents several collateral advantages to the iron and steel 
manufacturer. There are many instances in which much 
valuable information may be obtained by its means 
without the progress of the various processes being dis¬ 
turbed. Nearly all other systems of testing require the 
taking of samples, and necessitate either the stopping of 
an operation at a critical time or the waiting until the 
process is perhaps too far advanced for the information 
gained to be of practical utility. The spectroscope, on 
the contrary, peering through the smallest crack, can 
detect all that is going on which concerns itself, and 
makes a report in unmistakable language, and before it 
is too late to be taken advantage of. 

There is no better way; of obtaining reliable results 
than by the systematic investigation by a committee 
which should certainly include in its list of members the 
names of Dr. Siemens, Mr. Riley, Dr. Percy, and Mr. 
Lowthian Bell. 

There are so many important branches, both scientific 
and technical, of the iron and steel manufacture which 
come under the legitimate cognisance of the Iron and 
Steel Institute, the importance of which is every day 
increasing, that we cannot help thinking that such sub¬ 
jects as mining, mine ventilation, pumping and winding 
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machinery may safely be left to the Institutions of Civil 
and Mechanical Engineers, as well as the consideration 
of the applications of iron and steel. The subject of 
corrosion is one, however, which, though rather apper¬ 
taining to the finished product than to its manufacture, 
is one which should not be altogether overlooked, for if f 
by any variation in the process of production, the effects 
of corrosion may be diminished or modified, a new value 
will be given to the finished product. 

There is one thing, however, which, as we hinted at 
the beginning of this article, has no place in the delibera¬ 
tions of a body holding a scientific position such as the 
Iron and Steel Institute, and that is the consideration of 
commercial questions as such and apart from the influence 
of science upon the cheapening of the cost of production 
or the lessening of labour. There must be, no doubt, in 
a society composed to so great an extent of men largely 
interested in the commercial aspect of the manufacture of 
iron and steel, a great temptation and tendency for the 
discussions occasionally to diverge into commercial ques¬ 
tions ; but it will be the duty of the president for the time 
being to check such digressions and to keep the discussions 
within legitimate channels ; and it will be one of the 
objects of the council to allow no paper to come on for 
reading or discussion which is not calculated to advance 
the technical and scientific interests of the Institution over 
which it has been called to preside. 

With the present cruncil, and under the presidency of 
so distinguished a worker in science as Dr. Siemens, there 
is every prospect of the Iron and Steel Institute keeping 
up its high scientific character, and we cordially wish it 
every possible success G W C. 

COHN’S BIOLOGY OF PLANTS 
Beit rage zur Biologic dcr Pflanzen . Herausgegeben 

von Dr Ferdinand Cohn. ZweiterBand. Erstes Heft. 

(Breslau, 1876 , J. N, Kern) 

HE first part of the second volume of Cohn's 
Beitrage contains five papers, two of them being 
illustrated with three plates each. The first paper is by 
Dr. Leopold Auerbach, " Cell and Nucleus," remarks on 
Strasburger’s work,"Ueber Zellbildung und ZeJltheilung.” 
It is a critical paper, and hardly admits of any condensa¬ 
tion. He tries to controvert the statements of Stras- 
burger, and sums up thus :—1, The longitudinally 
striated body in the interior of the cell is not the 
"nucleus," but the middle part of the so-called "karyo- 
litic figure," and therefore a product of the mixing of the 
special substance of the nucleus with the surrounding 
protoplasm ; and 2, That the young nuclei do not develop 
by the fission of the mother nucleus. 

The second paper is one of great importance, dealing 
as it does with one of the carnivorous plants. 1 1 is by Dr. 
A. Frauatadt. "Anatbmy of the Vegetative Organs of 
Dionsa muscipula, Ellis,” with three plates. As Dr. 
Fraustadt gives a very useful summary of results, we may 
here quote them. Each half of the lamina is slightly 
bent in a sigmoid manner, and forms a cavity to retain 
an insect, while the petiole is broadly winged and flat¬ 
tened. llie cells of the epidehnis, as well as those of the 
ground tissue, are elongated in the direction of the long 
axis of the leaf, in the 'petiole and midrib of tike lamina, 
but in the transverse direction in the rest of the lamina. 


The cells forming the epidermis contain chlorophyll 
grains. The epidermis forms numerous stomata and 
stellate hairs on the upper and lower surface of the petiole, 
and under-surfacc of the lamina, but glandular hairs only 
on the upper surface of the lamina The glands are placed 
m depressions in the epidermis, and are formed of a two- 
celled basal portion, a two-celled short stalk, and a round 
secreting part of two layers of cells convex on the upper 
side. The stellate cells are similarly constructed, except 
that the cells of the top layer grow out in radiating 
straight arms, giving the whole a star-like appearance. 
The stellate hairs appear early and are completely 
developed before the glands begin to form. The stel¬ 
late hairs and glands are homologous structures. The 
lamina bears on its margin numerous (from fifteen to 
twenty) teeth or marginal setse, and usually six spiny 
hairs (central setae) on the upper surface. The marginal 
setje are slender, triangular, pyramidal, and have stellate 
hairs and stomata on all sides. A fibro-vascular bundle is 
present running nearer the upper than the under side of 
the structure. Between each of the marginal seta; a single 
stellate hair is placed sometimes elevated on the top of a 
small projection, which, however, receives no fibro- 
vascular bundle. The central setae consist of two parts, 
the lower forming a joint, and receiving an axile cellular 
string , the upper part is conical, contracted below, and 
has no cellular string. The cells of the central seta 
show aggregation of the protoplasm (as described by 
Darwin in Droscra), as well as those of the glands. In 
the green parts of the petiole (above ground), and in the 
midrib of the lamina, the cells of the ground-tissue increase 
in length and m size of cavity from without inwards, the 
superficial cells, and those near the fibro-vascular bundles 
are green, the others colourless. In the lamina, with the 
exception of the midrib, the inner cells of the ground 
tissue are colourless, very broad, with sinuous walls and 
small intercellular spaces. The epidermal cells of the 
upper side of the lamina and the ground-tissue cells below 
it, are larger than those of the under side The chloro¬ 
phyll grains contain abundance of starch before the leaf 
has obtained any organic (animal) nourishment. The 
starch diminished after the reception of organic (animal) 
matter by the leaves, and lastly disappears entirely from 
the parts of the plant above ground. The bases of the 
petioles are dilated into colourless sheath-like portions 
developed underground and together forming a kind of 
bulb. The ground tissue consists entirely of equally broad 
and long cells completely filled with starch, as well before 
as after the reception and absorption of organic (animal) 
matter. The starch grains in the part above ground of 
the petiole and lamina are oval, in the basal sheathing 
part of the petiole, on the other hand, the grains are cylin¬ 
drical or rod-like. 

The living cells tof the lamina and petiole contain a 
colourless substance dissolved in the cell-sap, precipitated 
by bases in the form of dark grains which are redissolved 
by acids. The glands contain no starch. The red colour¬ 
ing matter of the glands becomes converted into greed by 
the action of strong bases as ammonia and potash, but 
Is again restored by the action of acids. The colour 
seems, therefore, to be identical with the red colouring 
matter 6f plants so fully described by Prof, A. H. Church 
in a recent number of the Journal of the Chemical 
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Society, under the name of Coleine. Colourless glands 
become coloured artificially after the absorption by 
the leaves of red-stained albumin. The fibro-vascular 
bundles, as far as the petiole, are also coloured, thus ren¬ 
dering the absorption very evident. After death black 
granules form in the tissues of the leaf, visible as black 
specks on the surface. 

In the midnb of the petiole a well-developed axile fibro- 
vascular bundle runs ; from it straight branches proceed 
into the wings in a " curved veined " manner. The 
branches split into smaller and smaller twigs, the branch¬ 
ing, however, not being symmetrical In the midrib of 
the lamina there is a large axile fibro-vascular bundle, 
which gives off branches (at a right angle) running parallel 
towards the margin, where they fork and again unite. 
One bundle formed by the union of the fork-branches 
runs into each marginal seta of the leaf. 

The phloem of the fibro-vascular bundle consists of 
soft bast , the xylem, in the lamina, chietly of spiral 
vessels, in the petiole Lhere arc other vessels m addition. 

In the youngest leaves the petiole and lamina are not 
separable. The part first formed, and springing from the 
flat vegetative cone represents the origin of the lamina, 
but it remains rudimentary for a long time, during which 
the petiole is rapidly developing at its base. The lamina 
at first forms a straight continuation of the stalk, then 
bending through an angle of 180° bends itself over into 
the grooved petiole Afterwards it just reverses the pro¬ 
cess and straightens itself as it expands 

The margins of the lamina are in the early stages rolled 
inwards. Afterwards the petiole expands in a plane, and 
last of all the lamina becomes fully developed. 

The stem is short and Lhick with a ring of xylem. The 
bundles pass transversely, so that one enters each leaf 
and each root. 

The lateral rootlets are long and strongly developed, 
but never branch. The cells at the apex are red in colour, 
the cortical cells become brown in centripetal order and 
die in as far as the sheath of the fibro-vascular bundle. 
The vessels develop first at the periphery of the axile 
bundle, increase in a centripetal direction, and ultimately 
form an eight-rayed star, 

The third paper is by Dr. J. Schroetcr, u On the Deve¬ 
lopment and Systematic Position of Tulostoma, Pers." 
It describes the structure of a very interesting little fungus 
which passes part of its life below ground, then the stalk 
elongates,andthe open periderm, with a capilhtium, appears 
above ground. The plant described is Tulostoma pedun- 
culatum i L. [T. brumale , Pers, T, mammosum , Fries. 
Cooke). The sporocarps are developed at a depth of 
from two to three centimetres below the surface of the 
ground. They spring from a white, branched, thread-like 
mycelium, running between grass-roots, and old moss- 
plants. The mycelium gives rise to fusiform structures of 
varying thickness, and these pass over by ail gradations 
into true scleroua. The sclerotia give rise to the sporo¬ 
carps, but the development was not observed ; apparently, 
however, they bud out from a spot on the surface of 
the sclerotium. At first the sporocarp is like a small 
bovista. The spores are developed on remarkable basidia. 
These form four elongations springing from the sid6s at 
unequal heights, and each develops a spore. The basidia 
pnly last a short tune, and a capillitium is developed in the 


interior of the peridium, the spores lying between the 
meshes. Tulostoma has been placed among the Gastero- 
mycetes,in the Lycoperdaceae,but the peculiar development 
of the basidia at once separates it from the Lycoperdaceae, 
and Schroeter proposes to place it in a new group of the 
Gasteromycetes, the Tulostomacex. The curious genus, 
Pilacre, seems also to Schroeter to belong to the same 
division, and he further suggests the possibility of the 
remarkable genus Batarea being also related. 

The fourth paper is one of the highest interest and 
deals with a most remarkable group of plants. Exceed¬ 
ingly simple in structure, they attack many alg<e and 
water-plants, and seem not unfrequently to have been 
described as the fruits of alga: by certain algologists. It 
is by Dr. Leon Nowakowski “ Contributions to the 
Knowledge of the Chytridiacea," and is illustrated by 
three plates. The genus Chytndium, which gives its 
name to Lhe group, consists of only one cell. Khizidium 
consists of two cells, the lower forming a root-like or 
branched mycelium-like structure, while Synchytnum 
consists of a group of cells. Zygochytrium and TeLra- 
chytnum of Sorokme are the most highly developed, and 
in them the zoosporangia. are produced as a branched 
bearer Nowakowski describes a new genus, Cladochy- 
tnum, in which a brandling mycelium is developed in the 
tissues of the host-plant Another new genus, Obelidium, 
has a stalk to the zoosporangium and a well-developed 
mycelium. The spores of Chytndium are formed by free¬ 
cell formation in the zoosporangium, and generally possess 
a very highly refracting nucleus. The zoospores exhibit, 
as first poinLed out by Schenk, peculiar amo-boid modifi¬ 
cations of form. The zoospores have only one cilium 
either before or behind. Conjugation of zoospores has 
not been observed. When the spores germinate the 
nucleus gradually disappears and the whole spore either 
at once grows into a new zoosporangium, or a sort of 
mycelium is formed. Resting spores have been observed 
in Chytridia as in Rhizidium, and probably occur in 
others. The position of these plants is at present doubL- 
ful, but probably they are allied to Saprolegma. 

Nowakowski has described certain new forms and 
carefully-observed forms already described but not fully 
studied. The following is a synopsis of the forms 
described :— 

I. Chrytidium, a. Br. 

i. C. destruens, nov. sp,, occurs in cells of a new green 
gelatinous alga, developing zoospores, and described by 
Nowakowski under the name of Chatonema irregular. 

2 C. greganum ,, nov. sp., in the ova of a Rotifer ; 
found among the gelatinous matter of Chatophora endi - 
vtafoha . 

3. C. macrosporum , nov, sp,, also in the ova of a Ro¬ 
tifer , found among the gelatinous matter of Chatophora 
elegans . 

4 C. coleoehaetesy nov, sp. In the oogonia of Coho - 
chaete pulviratum, and never in the vegetable cells. 

5. C.nucrosporutn, nov. sp, a specimen of Mastigoihnx 
aruginea , Ktzg, found in gelatinous matter of Chatophora 
elegans. 

o. C. eptihemuE , nov sp., an Epithcmia zebra t one of 
the Diatomaces, 

7. C. masiigotnchis nov. sp., a mastigothnz aru* 
ginea t as in No. 5. 

II. 0 delidium, nov. gen., Now. The one-celled zoo- 
sporangium is elevated on a more or less developed bearer 
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from the middle of a star-like d 1 ch0tomously-branched 
mycelium, which radiates in a single plane. The zoo- 
sporangia are separated from the raycelia by a transverse 
wall The zoospores are developed in small numbers, 
and escape by a lateral opening. 

1. O. mucronatum , nov. sp. In the empty skin of a 
gnat-larva. 

III, Rhizidium, A. Br. 

1. /?. mycopkilum , A. Br.,is fully described and figured, 
and the resting-spores traced through their long period of 
repose. 

IV. Cladochytrium, nov. gen, Now. The zoospo- 
rangia are either developed as intercalar swellings of the 
one-celled mycelium in the tissue of the host-plant, and 
separated by transverse walls, or they are terminal at the 
end of single mycelium threads. The zoosporangia dehisce 
either by the opening of a long neck, or by a lid 
Secondary zoosporangia are developed either in rows or 
in the interior of old empty zoosporangia. 

1. C tenue i nov. sp, in the tissues of Acotus calatnus y 
InspseudacoruSy and Glycena spec tabi Its Closely related 
Lo Protomyces menyanthis , De Bary found m the leaves 
and petioles of Menyanthes tnfohata. 

2. C. elegans , nov. sp, in the gelatinous substance of 
Chatophora dedans. 

The last paper is by Prof. Cohn himself—“Remarks 
on the Organisation of Certain Swarm- Cells" It is chiefly 
devoted to an account of Gontum Utrn\ ) A Br, and cer¬ 
tain subjects suggested by ihe examination of that plant, 
such as the nature of the “ amylum kern,” or starch 
nucleus, the inner organisation of swarm-cells, the cavities 
and contractile vacuoles in such cells, and the com¬ 
parison of swarm-cells with one-celled animals. The 
whole number is one of great interest and will well repay 
perusal. W. R. MlNab 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Physiography and Physical Geography . By the Rev. 

Alex. Mackay. (Blackwood and Sons.) 

IN his preface the author draws attention “ to the 
peculiar character of the present work,” and quotes by 
way of explanation two paragiaphs from the Directory 
of the Science and Art Department He remarks that 
“ the student will at once perceive that the author has 
discussed all the subjects embraced in the new syllabus " 
of the department. The spirit of this discussion and 
“the peculiar character of the work” will be best appre¬ 
ciated from a few extracts. 

“The combined result of various experiments gives to the 
earth a density of 5 66 times that of water. But more reli¬ 
ance should be placed on the number indicated by the Great 
Pyramid, which in this as in so many other great cosmical 
data, has anticipated modem science by more than 4,000 
years.' 1 “ The sacred volume declares that in the days of 
Noah the whole world was inundated by a flood, which 
covered the highest mountains, and that, with the exception 
of one family, the entire human race was destroyed A 
change in the inclination of the earth's axis would certainly 
produce such a catastrophe—a catastrophe which was 
accompanied with direful results to all future generations ; 
the alternations ot beat and cold became so rapid as to 
affect the longevity of man, which has from that date 
gradually shortened from nearly a thousand years to 
three-score years and ten," “ Why the planets move in 
elliptical orbits " is the title of a paragraph, which, con¬ 
taining no reference to nor aaiplanation 01 the elliptiuty 
of the planetary orbits, is embellished with a diagram to 
show why the orbits are circular . “ Mountaintchams of 
the same geological formation are believed to be of the 
spme antiquity; and, however widely separate, are 


parallel to one another." “ The slow increase In the salt- 
ness of the ocean may account for the otherwise inexpli¬ 
cable fact that frequently since the ocean became 
inhabited, its varied population became wholly or almost 
wholly extinguished" “The antiquity of the human 
species as indicated by geological evidence, no doubt 
conflicts with the chronology of Usher, founded on our 
modem Hebrew text. In the matter of antediluvian 
chronology, however, the Hebrew text has, in all proba¬ 
bility, been tampered with, as we have shown at large in 
a separate work ('Facts and Dates,' p 62-69). The 
Septuagint translation—a translation sanctioned by our 
Lord and his Apostles—assigns to our race an antiquity 
of nearly 1,500 years more than Usher does. Science is 
giving its emphatic verdict, in this particular, in favour of 
the Septuagint; and though the extended chronology 
may fail in meeting all the difficulties of the case, it will 
certainly meet many of them . . . Geologists are too apt 
to toy with millions of years as if they were playthings, 
and to show no regard to moderation or common sense. 
Science has not hitherto been able to determine the actual 
antiquity of the planet, and probably never will." 

The Book of Algebra. By A. T. Fisher, B.A. (London : 

Stewart’s Local Examination Series, 1877.) 

Mr. Fisher has aimed at writing a short work on algebra 
for students who have no intention of reading high 
mathematics. He has done his task well, and the result 
is a compact and carefully put together little book. The 
limit he has set himself is to enable a reader to under¬ 
stand all that is required as preliminary lo the solution 
of higher simultaneous equations; hence we have nothing 
on the Progressions, Notation, Permutations, &c. On a 
perusal of the work we have been especially struck with 
Lhe care taken by the author to bring out a book bur¬ 
dened as little as possible with mistakes. For three- 
fourths of the book he has been assisted by the printers, 
but m the chapters on surds, indices, and higher equations 
we have noticed a plentiful crop of typographical errors. 
Most of these are, however, easily corrected. There is 
an unfortunate mistake of + for X twice on p. 47 ; of 
- for — in Ex. 14, p 52. 

Some readers would require a larger number of ex¬ 
amples ; those that are given are, on the whole, very well 
chosen, and there are some useful problems neatly solved. 
It is possibly an objection, certainly in the elementary 
parts, that the answers immediately follow the questions. 
The book is neatly, and for the most part carefully, 
printed 

Bulletin of the United States Geological and Geographical 

Survey of the Territories . Vol ui. No. 2.' (Wash¬ 
ington, 1877.) 

The second number of the above Bulletin contains three 
important entomological articles from the pens of Messrs. 
Osten Sacken, Uhler, and Thorell. 

The first memoir, from the pen of that distinguished 
Dipterist. Baron C. R. Osten Sacken, bears the modest 
title of “Descriptions of New Genera and Species of 
Diptera from the Region West of the Mississippi, and 
especially from California," but he who takes up the 
paper expecting to find nothing but bare descriptions 
will be agreeably surprised to find it intersperBecf with 
analytical tables of the Diptera of the United States, 
with diagnoses and critical notes on many species already 
known, with remarks on Lheir geographical distribution, 
synonymy, and in fact anything that could in any way 
contribute towards rendering this order of insects clear of 
comprehension or attractive to the student. 

The second article, by Prof. P. R. Uhler, is a report on 
the insects collected by himself during the exploration of 
1875, including monographs of the hemipterous families 
Cydn\da and Saida , and an account of the hemiptera 
collected by Dr, A. S. Packard, jun. The monograph of 
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the Cyanides commences with an excellent conspectus of 
the genera of that family, followed by detailed descrip¬ 
tions of both genera and species ; two well-executed 
uncoloured plates accompany the paper. 

In the third memoir Dr. T. Thorell gives an account 
of the Amnea collected in Colorado in 1875 by Dr. 
Packard; the descriptions of the species are drawn up in 
the author's usual careful and exhaustive style, and leave 
nothing to be desired but illustrations, the absence of 
which we cannot but deplore ; an appendix by Mr. J. H 
Emerton (the well-known American araehnologist) de¬ 
scribes two additional species of the genera Epeira and 
Drassusj with which two woodcuts are given. 

A. G. Butler 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[ The Editor dots not hold himself responsible fot opinions expressed 
by his correspondents , Neither can he undo take to return , 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts . 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications. 

The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters as 
short as possible. The pressure on his space is so great that it 
is impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance even of com « 
muntcations containing interesting aiid novel facts ] 

Temperature of Moon's Surface 

IN a recent number of Ies Alondts (tome xliv , No 1, Sep¬ 
tember 6, 1877), M L'Abbe F Halliard puli forward a theory 
to explain the reddish tinge acquired by the moon during a total 
eclipse, attributing it possibly to the great elevation of tempe¬ 
rature caused hy the continuous exposure of its surface for many 
days previous to the solar rays, which he thinks may be adequate 
so lo rai^e its temperature as to render it self-luminous 

In support of his theory he relers to my experiments with 
the thermopile, and stales that I have found the lunar surface to 
acquire under solar radiation a temperature of more than 500" 
Centigrade. Now in a paper published in the Proceedings of 
the Royal Society, No. 112 (1809), I estimated the radiation to 
be equal to that of a lamp-blacked surface 500' Fahrenheit 
higher in temperature at full moon than at new moon, but on 
repealing the experiments 1 with more care, 197” Fahrenheit, or 
IOO° Centigrade, was found to be a far more probable value, a 
large eiror having crept into the former result. It is, moreover, 
shown in my last paper that near the middle of the parlial 
eclipse of 1872, Nov 14, the radiant heat was only about one- 
half ol what it had been two hours before, having kepi pace in 
its diminution with the light, Observations made during the 
recent eclipse, so far as they go, fully confirm this result, and I 
much doubt if five per cent, of the heat acquired since new 
moon is retained till the middle of a tolal eclipse ; heat, too, 
which we have shown from its low mean refrangibility a? cum 
pared with that of the direct heat of the sun to have been truly 
absorbed by the lunar surface 

M I'AbW Halliard appears to be mistaken in supposing it to 
be the generally received theory that the red tinge is due to 
dlipeniun rather than to simple refraction and preponderant 
absorption of the more refrangible rays in passing through the 
earth's atmosphere. 

There appears to be, therefore, no ground for supposing that 
the difference between the “ lumi£rc cendrcc " of the umllu- 
mmaLed surface of the new moon and its reddish hue during a 
total eclipse is to be ascribed to a difference of temperature, and 
I think that we mast fall back on the usual explanation . 

It may also be expected that independently of any tinge due 
to unequal absorption by the earth's atmosphere the prepon¬ 
derance of blue and green on the terrestrial surface may not be 
withoiu influence on the colour of the “earth-light ” which gives 
rue to the “lumifere cendree 11 and may contribute to an appre¬ 
ciable degree towards forming a contrast between its hue and 
that acquired by the moon when totally eclipsed, 

September 15 Rosse 


Rainfall and Sun-Spota in India 

As Prof. Balfour Stewart says the true test of a physical cycle 
Is itl repetition, and since he evidently regards the tendency to 
repetition which he has shown to exist in the rainfall of Madras 

* PfnlosophiCat Transactions, 1B73 


u a favourable indication of the presence of a physical cycle such 
as that claimed by Dr. Hunter, I may peihaps be allowed to 
supplement my former statements regarding the tendency of the 
winter rainfall in many stations of Upper India to vary in a cycle 
corresponding inversely with the solar spots, by exhibiting a 
similar tendency to repetition in the rainfall of Calcutta. The 
following table represents the winter rainfall of Calcutta from 
1S33 to 1876 

The rainfall is taken for the months of January, February, 
March, and April hi each year, together with that for December 
of the preceding year. The November fall 13 excluded chiefly 
because experience and an inspection of the register show that it 
properly belongs to the summer monsoon rainfall, occurring 
almost entirely in those years in which the summer monsoon 
rains are either very heavy cr prolonged, and in fact being nothing 
else than the last drop they shed before they take their departure 
The real winter rams commence in the Christmas week, so 
December really includes their actual first appearance. As the 
summer rains seldom begin before the second week in June, we 
are well within correct limits in taking the rainfall from December 
to April inclusive. The following table is arranged after the 
model of Lhat given by Prof. Stewart in hia letter to Nature 
(vol, xvi p lfii) .— 
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The years of minimum sun-spot occur in the first and second 
series, and the years of maximum sun-spot in the hflh and sixth 
Berks The series of heaviest average winter rainfall are 9, 10, 
ll, 1, 2, and those of lightest average rainfall are 5, 6, 7, 8. 
Taking the mean of the averages ot ihc five senes of heaviest 
rainfall we get 6'14 inches, and taking the mean ol the averages 
of the four series of lightest rainfall the result is 4 16 inches. 
The same result is exhibited by each cycle individually, thug ■— 


Cycle A 

c 

If 

.. D 


Mu pro up, 
inches 
6 19 
6 87 

5 oS 

6 45 


Min group, 
inches 
2 I 4 

4’3* 

4 27 
4 35 


The evidence of repetition 13 thus quite as manifest as in Dr 
Huntei'a case, the only difference being that in the present case 
the years of minimum sun-spot are tho^e of heaviest, and maximum 
sun-spot those of lightest, rainfall. In order to render it ■ till 
more apparent that ihe cyclical connection with the sun-spots is 
not the result of accident I will exhibit the difference between 
the rainfalls in years of absolute minimum and maximum sun¬ 
spot 1 — 


Years of minimum 
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Yours of maximum 
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The same connection is maintained when the fall In April Is 
left out or that in November included, 10 that it Is evidently not 
due to the effect of any particular month, but as may reasonably 
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be Inferred, an indication of the presence of some physical cause 
tending to increase the rainfall in yean of minimum and diminish 
It in yean of maximum solar inoculation. 

Bankipore, Patna E. D. Archibald 

The Australian Monotremei 

It is certainly news to me, and I believe to most other 
European naturalists, that Tachyglossus and Omithorhynchus 
occur In Northern Queensland. Perhaps W. E A. will kindly 
stale, for our information, the exact spots where they have been 
discovered and their extreme norlhtrn limit, so far as this has 
been ascertained, 

W, E. A. speaks of an adult female ' Echidna (sive Tacky - 
gUssus) having “a fine healthy young one in the pouch " Is 
there not some error here, as the monotremes have, strictly 
speaking, no marsupial pouch ? F. L. S. 

Wi rit reference to the existence of Tachyglossus ( ohm Echidna ) 
in NorLh Australia, and the recent discovery of one (or possibly 
two) species in New Guinea, the following account, which I 
lighted on a few evenings ago, when looking over an old volume 
of the Field, seems to be of sufficient interest to warrant its 
transfer to the pages of Natuex The account in question 
occurs in an article 11 A Week at Plain Creek, Queensland, J> by 
Mr. E. B Kennedy, which appeared in the issue of that journal 
for September 20, 1873. It runs as follows ■—“ . . Whilst 
so engaged we heard our dogs making a tremendous noise, high 
up the bank in the scrub, and upon going to ascertain the cause 
found them scratching, yelling, and pulling at a porcupine which 
was half imbedded in a hole ; we were at least ten minutes 

» him out with sharp-pointed sticks, such was his tenacity 
ing on and burrowing The quilh were not nearly so 
long as the Cape of Good Hope species (of course a true 
Hystrtx) x and he differed from that quadruped in having a sort 
of beak instead of a regular jaw ” It is to be regretted that Mr. 
Kennedy did not preserve his specimen, which was ultimately 
cooked and eaten * I should have mentioned that Plain Creek 
lies in 21 lat, S., so that this is certainly the northernmost 
locality on the Australian continent, where we have certain 
knowledge that the Echidna occurs. As we now know that 
many North Australian species of birds range also into southern 
New Guinea, it would hardly be surprising if the Tachyglossus 
of the Fly River and south New Guinea were nothing more than 
the well-known Tachyglossus hystnx It is to be hoped that 
this point may soon be solved by the arrival of specimens from 
both localities. W A. Forbes 


English Names of Wild Flowers and Plants 

To all who are interested in the history of the English 
language the derivations proposed for the vernacular names of 
many plants in the Rev. W. Tuckwell'a lecture (see Nature, 
vol xvi p. 385) will be highly appreciated. And even in the 
few cases where the etymologist may feel doubtful as to the 
verisimilitude of the suggested pedigree it will for the most part 
be difficult to propose anorher with any great confidence. 

There is, however, one of these doubtful cases, the derivation 
of woodruff from wood-roue, in lieu of which I have to offer a 
conjecture which appears to need no lengthy argument to iqsure 
its acceptance. 

Is not the ruff of woodruff identical with the riff of ihemff? 
Is not, in short, the woodruff the wood-reeve, just as the shernff 
ib the shire-reeve? That the German wald-meister has the same 
connotation and ib applied to the some plant la evidently a 
striking confirmation of this view, and it would be interesting to 
know whether the word wald-gref (1 e. t wald-ge-raf = wood-y- 
reeve), or any equivalent form, is to be met with in high or low 
German literature. 

I used to be told by a school-fellow that k the way to spell 
woodruff was— 

Double U, double O, double D, E, 

Double R, double O, double F, E. 

Even under the disguise of wooddenooffe, however, the origin 
of the word is perceptible. 

As regards the main purpose of the Rev. W. Tuckwell’a 
paper, I Teel stTongly that scientific accuracy Is compatible with 
a much freer use of vernacular words than 11 customs** amongst 
us, and that their adoption by science teachers wouldTremove a 
great stumbling-block from the path of learners. 

Mtnningham, September 10 T. Willis 


Some of the Troubles of John O'Toole respecting 
Potential Energy 

11 It is the people's riqkt to demand of their teachers that the 
Information pfven them shall be, at least, definite and accurate 
ax far a* it gora," and " whenever there annearx to be a conhmon 
about fundamental principles it is the du*y of a scientific man to 
endeavour hy all means in fun power to remove it." These are 
ihe words of one of the teachers 1 Tam one of the peoplr- -as 
indeed, my name testifies, Toole ( Tuathal) being the Irish 
equivalent of the Latin Publius —and I would now, on behalf of 
myself and every brother Publius, assert our above 11 Tight" in 
respect of the matter now in hand, and demand the performance 
by the doctors of their corresponding 11 duty.” Now there is 
much (< confusion about the fundamental principles " of physical 
Energy in the minds of the public who care about such things ; 
and it is principally, though I admit not entirely, 1 the doctors 
who are to blame for this. Their own ideas on the subject being 
so clear and correct they are superior to the phraseology they 
use respecting it, and they are not injuriously affected thereby ; 
hut those who are dependent on that phraseology for their 
knowledge are in very different case Let m-, a'- one of the 
latter, point out some of the perplexities under which we labuur 
from no fault of our own, and which we should be sj ared 
if our teachers would only condescend to ute then unrds di-- 
crettly and consistently. It may be well to premise thil we 
know ihe definition of physical Energy, which K—“the powi r 
or capacity of performing work , ” and that we are not now 
making any confusion between Energy and force. 

The word “potential" has two very different meanings—(1) 
Of, or belonging to, potency or power , (2) Existing in posse, or 
in possibility, as opposed to existing in esse , or in actuality ; 
and the expression, “potential Energy,” can have no less than 
three references or meanings, which we shall mark with A, B, 
and C, and each meaning has its own proper inc mv* niences 
independent of the perplexities arising from iheir mutual 
relations 

A .—Potential E., as meaning ** Energy existing in posse JI 

The phrase 11 potential E ” is in the first place very gene¬ 
rally intended to mean E exiting in posse, according to one 
proper signification of the word "potential ” The phrase was 
first used by Rankine, 8 and apparently in this sense, he con¬ 
trasted “ potential " and “actual” E This anrithesis is still 
very generally implied and sometimes expressed. Clerk Maxwell 
tells us 4 (the statement being repealed only last year 8 ) that 
11 potential E " “ signifies the E which a eystem has not in actual 
possession, but only has the power to acquire ” Wormrll says • 
— “It haa been aptly called possible or potential E., because it 
represents the power the body haa of acquiring actual or kinetic 
E.” Many of our doctors use the phrase “potential E." with¬ 
out explaining it, and of course, unless there be some particular 
reason to the contrary, such must be understood to give it, aa 
one of its significations, at least, the original meaning intended 
by its proposer (or if not they are guilty of a very misleading 
omission, utrum horum mavis accipe) , and r hiB is especially 
undeniable in the case of those who apply the title “actual 11 to 
the other type of E Balfour Stewart, though he seems to have 
quietly dropped the name " potential ," 7 haa really retained the 
idea implied thereby, for he Blill habitually calls the other type 
of E., that of motion, "tactual E., M u its distinguishing title. 
Moreover, this idea 11 involved in other statements, &c, F of our 
teachers. For instance, we occasionally find language used 
which seems to imply that potential E. must first emerge as 
actual E. before it can produce work, as by Deschanel, 8 by 
Dunbar Heath, 9 and by Balfour Stewart 10 Observe, also, the 
expression u E. of actual morion," which is frequently used by 
the last-mentioned doctor, 11 and accepted at least by TaiL 11 11 E. 

I Tail Evening lecture during meeting of Bnt Assoc at Glasgow us 
■ B76. Naturo, Sept 11, 1876. 

» That brother Publiue who wrote the article on Tyndall's “ Heat," in 
Blackwoods Mag, December, 1862, wax partly responsible for his own 
confusion about Energy 

3 Phil Mag , February, 1853 He tayi 1 “All conceivable forma of E. 
may be distinguished into two kinds, actual or sensible, and potential or 
Latent ” 

4 “Theory of Heat,” p gi, 1B71 

5 “ Matter and Motion," p. Bi, 1B76. 

8 '' Dynamics,” p iBj. 

7 At least it never occurs in his 11 Consent, of Energy," 1B74, though 
frequently in 11 EleflL Physics,” 1B70. 

8 “ Net Phil p 78, edition of SB70. 

9 11 Energy/' p 64, '* Elem. Physics,” pp, 104-106. But see p. 360. 

II “ Consent oFEnergy , m p. ij, and aleacwhere, 

11 11 Unseen ITmv " flurndhionl n. ana. twice. 
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of actual motion/ 1 u a distinguishing title, cannot mean'any¬ 
thin? else than this—that the other E , potential E., is E. of 
about-to-supervene motion, or that it does not perform work 
except through the resulting E. of morion. We do not say that 
these doctors Intended what we have mentioned, but thei* words 
unquestionably go to convey that Impression , and what makes 
this so particularly mischievous is that poor Publius is already so 
susceptible to that Impression, being prepared for it by the titles 
11 potential ,p and “ actual” E. 

I should not be at all surprised if some would try to argue 
that the phrase “ potential E.” need not be taken to mean more 
F than simplv this, viz., that the E. so called exists in possibility 
relatively to the body or system that may be in question, that its 
potentiality merely implies that it is absent from and acquirable 
ky that body or system, and not that it is altogether out of 
actual existence 

I Now even supposing this to be true, though I have never 
seen any evidence of it, and even if we should grant this to be a 
right usage when the body vs system is followed through the 
history of its changes, it is a wrong usage when, as in a book or 
cha- ter on E., Energy is the subject, when it is the conserved E. 
itself which is to be followed ihrough its migrations. Why 
should ihia grand conserved E be stigmatised as merely potential 
when it does not happen to be in a certain mass? Relatively ro 
that mass it may be some times potential, but relatively to itself 
it is, as we shall see, always actual. 

Dut we cannot concede that the potentiality of this mode of E 
implies merely the above. I believe it is usually intended to 
mean much more , and, at any rate—whatever those who use the 
word may intend—it logically involves much more , and this is 
what poor Publius is chiefly concerned with Now if we con¬ 
sider the words of Clerk Maxwell quoted above, we shall see 
that in the case of a separate unconnected system, such a state¬ 
ment coming from him cannot possibly mean that the said E. is 
in actual existence outside of the system, and is waiting there 
until the system takes possession of it. If it is not in the system 
there is nowhere else wheTe it can be , therefore it is not in 
actual physical existence ai all, although connected with existence 
by Fiomo inenm eivahle paraphvsical link. The acquiring of it is a 
kind of creation of it Curiously enough Stewart and Tait 1 
speak of the “ creation " and “annihilation" of both types 
of E. 

2 Here, then, comes our second complaint. E is 11 the power 
of pe»forming work , ” therefore potential E., which is intended 
to be the power of acquiring E , la the power of acquiring the 
power of doing work. E. is already a poientiality ; therefore 
potential E is a potentiality which, itself, exists only in poten¬ 
tiality. There is here a double remotion from tangibility, winch 
may be gratifying to the metaphysicians, who rejoice the mote 
the harder the nuts you give inem to crack ; but poor Publius 
finds bonnes touches of this sort valher trying to hie molars. 

5. Potential E., in the present sense, being, as we have seen, 
undeniably out of actual physical existence, poor P. does not 
feel that he has gained much when he learns that the sum of the 
actual and potential E s of the universe is a constant quantity— 
for this is the form in which the grand principle of the conser¬ 
vation of E. is usually, or at least frequently^ presented to him 
by the doctors. A rigid physicist, who himself believes in 
nothing but the physical, teaches poor P. something which 
compels him to stand with one foot on the land of physics and 
the other in the sea of metaphysics, in order to reach it all, 
Thu teacher forces poor P, to recognise the metaphysical, while 
he scorns to do so himself, The combination of the two 
characters of conductor and of pure finger-post. In the same 
person puzzles Publius a good deal* Sometimes, when poor 
Publius thinks that he has grasped the principle in the above 
form, ft seems to him to turn out only a truism, after all, and 
indeed no lese a man than Sir John Herschel sympathised with 
him in this idea. 9 I am not sure that they are right, they seem 
to Overlook that this potential E., though undeniably out of 
physical existence, Is by some mysterious paraphyrical operation, 
recoverable in Its former quantity. However, P 'and Sir John 
are right, so far, that the doctors will sometimes inadvertently 
allow themselves to present a physical principle of E , which is 
very far from self-evident, in a form whic^i has all the appear¬ 
ance of a logical truism; eg. when we ore told that “the E 
exerted is equal to the work performed. 11 P. says I could have 

■ “Unseen Umv ,** p 114, 

■ " Familiar Lectures/’p, 4®9* See Rah Vine'i answer to Herschel, PhiU 
Magi February, 1867. 


told you that from'the definition of E., which is 11 the power of 
performing work.” 

4 Potential E being that which is not had in actual possession 

1 by the body (or sv&tem) in question, how can that body be “ a 
Btore of potential E ? " 1 How can the body contain that which 
is not in it? The d ictors should explain this However, I am 
glad to find that my cousin Barney was not so wrong, after all, 
when he complained that Ireland was swarming with absentee 
landlords. 

5 But to pass now from d posteriori objections to the phrase 
“potential E.” in the present sense. This potential E. is so 
called to distinguish it from actual E. so called, and yet it Is just 
as immediately and directly efficient in performing its work as 
actual E. itself, and, therefore, as truly actual as any E can be. 
When a certain quantity of potential E is followed by its 
equivalent actual E, what is the actual E of the body but the 
direct work of the po'cntial E. done against the inertia of the 
body? It is from the doctors themselves, of course, that I learn 
this. And yet it is very curious to observe how often they shrink 
from directly stating this, and how ingeniously they will avoid it 
(one doctor actually denies it). They will sometimes tell you 
that the potential E is 41 transformed " into ihe subsequent 
actual E and v v. Sometimes, when they feel that this evasive 
euphemism is uniuitable to their immediate purpose, they will 
use what I, with the utmost deference as well as difference, hold 
to be the proper word, vir , “transfer" , but having made this 
concession they refuse to proceed further, and shirk telling us 
from what or to what the transference is made (more of this 
presently). As we have said the kinetic E of the moving body 
is the direct work of the equivalent potential E. that preceded 
it , and if the work be, as it is, actual, the E. must be so too, 
as long as we remain in the realm of physics. 

But more than 1 his , the potential E of a mass, as it is ex¬ 
pressed, can do other direct work than that of producing actual 
E in the mass concerned. Take the case of a clock weight, 
which is so often adduced, though never, as far as 1 know, for 
the purpose of illustrating its own proper lesson. When wound 
up it hail, as we are told, potential E ; but in its descent, while 
working the clock, it never acquires more than the indefinitely 
small quantity uf actual E. which is due to its excessively slow 
motion ; and this actual E is doing no work during the descent, 
since the velocity of descent is uniform The only work Lhat 
this actual E performs is to produce on infinitesimal amount of 
heat at the instant of the weight's reaching the lowest point of 
its descent ; that is to say, when the clock has stopped. This 
is only one instance of a whole class of cases m which, os it is 
expressed, a mass does work by means of its potential E. which 
exists only in possibility, without ever having any actual E 
I which it can apply to that work! Moreover there are cases 
outside of molar physics in which it is not yet known, for certain, 
whether the E present is conventionally actual or potential , and 
yet, in either case, the work is done immediately and directly , 
and therefore the E is truly aclual wheLher conventionally so or 
not Therefore 11 potential E /' in the present sense, is a wrong 
title for this or any mode of E., and this being so, “actual E,” 
as the distinguishing title of the other E., is wrong too ; since 
both are actual, 

6 There ire a very few of our doctors who use the name 
“ potential E ” with another reference solely, and who, as it 
would appear, designedly abstain from giving it the meaning of 
" E. existing m posse" probably on account of some of the in¬ 
conveniences we have mentioned ; and yet they will use epithets 
which at least tend somewhat in the same direction. They speak 
of it as being “ E. of repose " 1 (meaning of course reposing E ), 
as being "of a quiet nature,’’ 11 “dormant,” 4 “quiescent,” 6 
“tranquil," 6 and “passive " 7 (I), in opposition to the other 
type of E, which they correspondingly call “active” 1 and 
“living ” 0 Now poor Publius is strongly inclined to think that 
if he had spoken thus Lhey would have said that he had not yet 
got hold of the precise scientific meaning of E. It seems to him, 
though he trembles to say it, that although In popular usage the 
phrases, “quiet," “ dormant,” See., and “ active energy ” may do 
very well, and convey a correct meaning, viz., Lhat intended by the 

1 Thomson und Tail {Nat Phil . p 178) virtually say this, but with 
them pot E. does k not mean E existing I11 possibility So they are all right 
in doing so. 

3 Balfour Stewart. “ Com. of E ,' pp 37, 143 9 Op at,, p. 93. 

4 Stewart and Taft, " Um Umv ," p. 109, also Tail's 4 Glasgow Lcct." 

9 Op tit. p. 111. r® Do , p 147 7 Tail, 41 Glasgow Lecture 

a " Unn Uuiv/'p m. Tan, " Clang Lcct/' and Tyndall, “Heat,” 
and edition, p< 14a 9 Stewart, 1 Cons- of E ," p. 07. 
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speaker, yet that physical E., according to ILB definition, is not 
capable of having each epithets applied Lo it, except m senses 
which are not Intended by those doctors. Active E would not 
be E. or “the power of performing work,” it would he raiher 
the performing of that work. 11 Active E,” being thus incorreLt, 
its above antuhetics, or approximate antitheses, are incongruous 
expressions, or else have meanings different from what is in¬ 
tended. If “ reposing," “dormant,” “quiescent” E. have any 
meaning, it is that of ''unavailable E.” If “ quiet ” and “ tran¬ 
quil 11 E. have any meaning, it is that of E, spending itself 
slowly and equably. Poor P. thinks that the expression, “pas¬ 
sive E.,” would sound very like a bull, whether used in a tap- 
room or in a lecture theatre He dares not entertain the 
suspicion that the^e expressions had their ongm in a momentary, 
latent, unconscious confusion between kintnc E and achon in 
the minds of the writers ; but be knows lhat they are eminently 
calculated to cause a chronic intentional muddling of them both 
together in his own brain-pan. 

Dublin ( 7 0 be continued) X. 

On tho Supposed Action of Light on Combustion 

Thk results obtained in the experiments mentioned by M C. 
Tomlinson are to be attributed to the elevation of temperature 
of the candles exposed lo solar light and heat 

The influence of light on combustion baa been mistaken for 
the action of heat, which, m this ins'ance, seems to have accele¬ 
rated combustion, and in other instances retards it by increasing 
the heat of the air and diminishing the draft. That is why 
the sun shining over chimney pots is said 10 cause smoke, it 
diminishes the ascensional speed of the air Lhrough the pipe 
Jersey, September 2 G. Savary 

[On referring to Mr. Tomlinson’s p.per we find that out of 
four trials, with a number of candles to each, there was a greater 
consumption of material in the first and fourth trials in the light 
than in the dark , and in the second and third trials the con¬ 
sumption was greater in the dark than in the light , but m any 
case the difference was so small, amounting only to from two to 
«even grains per hour, that it may fairly be referred to accidental 
circumstances, such as differences in temperature, In currents of 
air, and in Lhe composition and matter of the candles. Some of 
the trials were made in the diffused light of day, and in all the 
Inals the differences in temperature between the daik and the 
light spaces were but small.— Ed ] 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 


The Satellites of Mars —The following ephemeris 
of the outer satellite is deduced from the elements given 
in this column last week, except that the daily motion is 
corrected to 285° 5''147 by observations to Sept 16 — 
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For the inner satellite the following elements may be 
taken as representing closely the Washington measures, 
August 17-20 ;— 

Passage of Ascending Node, August 17 89788 G.M.T. 


Longitude of node .. 
Inclination of orbit 
Period of revolution 



radius of orbit at mean distance of 
art from the sun . 


82 48 
25 24 

0*31841 days. 
0-9286 



The outer satellite has been observed on several nights 
by A. A. Common, Esq., of Ealing, with an 18-inch silvcr- 
on-glass reflector. On the 15th and 16th inst. excellent 
measures were made wuh this instrument, by means of 
which the period of revolution was corrected before calcu¬ 
lating the above ephemeris. Mr. Common has stated to 
the writer that the satellite is ruddy, even more deeply- 
coloured than the body of the planet It has also been 
observed on several occasions by M M Henry at the 
Observatory of Pans. 

Employing Kaiser’s value of Lhe mean diameter of Mars 
at distance unity (9"472) it results that the inner satellite 
is distant from the centre of the primary 2*730 and the 
outer one 6 846 semi-diameters As seen from the inner 
satellite the globe of Mars will subtend an angle of 40 , 
and as seen from the outer satellite, one of about 16°. 
The orbital motions per minute are respectively seventy- 
nine n.iles and fifty miles Our own moon has a mean 
orbital velocity of thirty-eight miles per minute. 

The Satellite of Neptune— The subjoined ephe¬ 
meris is derived from Prof. Newcomb’s tables — 
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The motion of this satellite is retrograde both with 
reference to the equator and lo the ecliptic, and thus it 
presents the most decided case of retrograde motion in 
the planetary system ; the motion of the satellites of 
Uranus, though retrograde upon the ecliptic, is direct 
upon the equator. For 1877 we have for the satellite of 
Neptune, from Prof Newcomb’s investigation— 

For Equator, For Elliptic 

Node . l&J 3 1&4 33 

Inclination 121 42 145 13 

Adopting the mean of Mr. Las sell’s and Mr. Marth’s 
measures of the diameter of Neptune, taken at Malta in 
1864-65, as the most reliable value hitherto published, we 
find that Prof, Newcomb’s mean angular distajice of the 
satellite from Neptune corresponds to a true distance of 
14*552 semi-diameters of the primary (or about 219,000 
miles), which will therefore present an angular diameter 
of raiher less than 8° as viewed from the satellite. The 
period of revolution being 5 8769 days, the mean orbital 
velocity of the satellite is 162 miles per minute. 

The Binary uCentauhl— Mr GUI has found time to 
measure this fine star with Lord Lindsay's heliometer at 
his present station, Mars Bay, Ascension, on four nights 
between July 22 and August 5. The distance of the 
components was then little over two seconds, the bright 
star preceding. The measures are evidently difficult from 
the magnitude and closeness of the stars, the separate 
night’s results diffenng by more than io°; but Mr. Gill 
wlII doubtless establish an important epoch, and we may 
hope at the end of the year to have something like 
reliable elements of this the mo±t interesting of all the 
revolving double stars. 

Meteoric Astronomy.—T he second pait of the 
publications of the Royal Observatory at Munster hhs 
appeared, and is entitled, “ ResuUale der in den 43 Jahien 
1833-1875 aogestellten Scernschnuppen-Beobachtuogen, 
von Dr. EduardoHeis.” It was close upon completion at 
the time hf Dr. Hels's decease on June 30, the revision of 
the final "sheets having Ipeen undertaken by one of lus 
pupils. The work contains the times of occurrence and 
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the points of first and last appearance of some 13,000 
meteors observed by Heis and the various colleagues who 
assisted him from time to time, followed by partial dis¬ 
cussion of the results and catalogues of radiant points. 
A fuller account of this valuable publication must be 
reserved for a future note The first number of this 
senes contains Heis’s long continued observations on the 
zodiacal light. 

A New Comet. —M. Coggia, of the Observatory at 
Marseilles, discovered a faint comet on September 14. 
Its position at 14(1. 38m. 8s. mean Lime at Marseilles, 
was in R A. 8h 32m. 3 is.; NPD, 41 0 45 ' 59." Daily 
motion in R.A, — 45 seconds, in N.P D +18 minutes. 
The comet has a central condensation, with trace of a tail. 


CHEAf/CAL NOTES 

Action of Organic Substances increasing the 
Sensitiveness of certain Silver Salts —Mr. M. C. 
Lca, ol Philadelphia, has criticised, in a short paper, the 
theory brought forward by Poitevin and Vogel, that 
increased sensitiveness waB imparted to the halogen com¬ 
pounds of silver by certain organic substances in virtue 
of their affinity for hydrogen From experiments he has 
made he is led to the conclusion that these organic sub¬ 
stances do not form substitution products as might be 
expected if they possessed an affinity for hydrogen, but 
that they all act as reducing agents. The natural view, 
therefore, of their action which Lea deduces is that Lhe 
affinity of the organic substance for oxygen assists ihat of 
halogen for hydrogen, and, under the influence of light, a 
molecule of water becomes decomposed. That, in the 
case of tannin and silver iodide for instance, the tannin is 
oxidised, the iodine converted into hydnodic acid, and the 
silver salt more or less reduced According to this theory 
traces of free acid would be found instead of the iodine 
subsLiLuiion product. His experiments have confirmed 
ihis supposition, and he concludes, therefore, that the 
increase of sensitiveness produced by organic substances 
lakes place in virtue of their affinity for oxygen promoting 
the decomposition of water by the halogen employed. 

Heat of Combustion of Oxygen and Hydrogen 
IN Closed Vessels. —In a recent number of the Journal 
of the German Chemical Society there are some experi¬ 
ments on the above subject communicated by Than. 
He has modified Bunsen's ice calorimeter, so as to make it 
available for heat determinations in chemical action, and 
by this means he has obtained accurate results of the 
heat of combustion of electrolytic gases in closed vessels. 
The terms 44 heat of combustion/ 1 or “ total difference of 
energy/' are used bv Than to express the quantity of 
actual energy evolved when the combining gai, in the case 
of oxygen and hydrogen at o° and 760 mm,, is completely 
convened in a closed vessel into water. Taking the 
atom of hydrogen as unity he finds that a gramme of 
hydrogen uniting wiih the requisite quantity of oxygen in 
a closed vessel to form water, produces 33'982 units of 
heat v which number agrees closely with that found by 
Andrews, viz, 33,970 

On Vapour Volumes in Relation to Avogadro s 
Law. —In the same journal (Ber. chtm Ges , x.) there is a 
paper by Troost, detailing experiments made to determine 
the accuracy of Avogadro’s theory that 44 equal volumes 
of substances in the state of vapour contained the same 
number of molecules/’ t.e. f that the volume of the mole¬ 
cule of hydrogen being called 2, the volume of all other 
molecules must also be 2; instead of as happens in cer¬ 
tain cases, apparently 4, 6 P or 8. The method of experi¬ 
ment adopted was to introduce into the vapour of chloral 
hydrate a salt containing water having a dissociation- 
tension nearly equal to that of chloral hydrate; if the 
chloral hydrate vapour undergoes dissociation, and con¬ 
tests 0/ equal volumes of chloral and aqueous vapours, 
then the vapour volume will remain constantbut if 
chloral hydrate is volatile as such, Its vapour will be free 


from water, and on introducing the salt -it will give up 
water, and the volume of vapour will increase till the 
dissociation-tension is reached. The salt used was potas¬ 
sium oxalate, containing one molecule of water. Troost 
has found that the volume increases on the addition of 
the oxalate, leading him therefore to the conclusion 
that chloral hydrate undergoes volatilisation without 
decomposition. 

Chemical Constitution of the Minerals 
Hatch etolite and Samarskite, from North 
Carolina. —Mr. O. D. Allen has lately had an oppor¬ 
tunity of making some further experiments on the above 
minerals lately described by Mr J. L Smith, and of which 
a short note was given some time ago in Nature His 
analytical results confirm those of Mr. Smith, and from 
these he deduces a ratio among the elements closely 

11 V 

corresponding to that of RaRaiHgO, or 

R 2 R 2 0 7 + 2R R a O a -I- 4 H s 0 , 

n 

when R represents one atom of a bivalent radical, or two 

V 

of sodium, and R, tantalum or columbium. The investi¬ 
gations of Rammelsberg point to the conclusion that 
three columbates (having columbium replaced by tantalum; 

ii ii n 

occur in minerals, viz., RCb a 0 6 , R a Cb B 0 7 , and RsCbgO,, 
which, singly or combined with each other, constitute 
mineral species. Mr. Allen regards hatcheLolitc as com¬ 
posed of the first two, with a small quantity of normal 
titanate. He also thinks that it may have resulted from 
the alteration of a mineral possessing essentially the 
same composition as pyrochlore,by hydration, and removal 
of alkaline fluorides. From his analysis of samarskite a 
ratio is obtained closely approximating to that required 

II V II V 

by the formula R 2 R a 0 7 + R 3 R a O g . From this it would 
appear that samarskite closely resembles fergusomte in 
chemical constitution, the formula of that latter body, 
deduced by Rammelsberg, being R 3 (Cb, Ta) a O„ 

On a New Class of Bodies termed Platoiop- 
NITRITes —Nilson has lately described in the Ber. Ber/ 
chem. Ges. x,, a series of bodies to which be has assigned 
the above name, and which he prepares by acting on 
potassium or barium platinomtnte with an alcoholic solu¬ 
tion of iodine. Aldehyde is evolved on heating the 
mixture, which latter, originally brown, becomes of an 
amber colour. The platoiodnitrite is deposited in crys¬ 
tals. He has prepared the potassium salt m four-sided 
amber prisms, and assigns to it the formula K a N g 0 4 l a Pc 
(H a Q) g He represents the reaction by the following 
equation — 

Kj(N O a ) 4 Pt + I, + (C a H fl O) a - K.N.OJ.Pt + C a H 4 0 + 
(C s H s UNO) a + 2(H a O). 

He describes also a new acid obtained by decomposing 
barium platmominte with sulphuric acid and evaporating 
in vacuo. The first product consisted of an acid corre¬ 
sponding to the platotetranitrosylic acid of Lang, but on 
evaporating the solution to dryness, after removal of the 
first crystals, a permanent residue of a brownish-green 
colour remained^ which, after drying over sulphuric acid, 
gave on analysis Lhe following composition : H 4 (NO fl ) a 
Pt a O. 2(H a O). The author calls this Iriplato-octinurosylic 
acid. 

A New Acid.— At the last meeting of the Nieder- 
rheinisehe Gesellschaft fur Natur und Heilkunde of Bonn 
Prof. Mohr announced the discovery of a new acid of 
phosphorus and oxygen, by Herr Th, Salzer, of Worms. 
The new acid stands between phosphorous acid and 
phosphoric acid, and consists, according to old notation, 
of one atom of phosphorus and four atoms of oxygen. It 
has been named hypophosphortc acid. It forms a rather 
insoluble soda salt. Herr Salier found that the u aeide 
phosphauque " described by Pelletier consists of a mixture 
of phosphorous and hypophosphorlc acids. 
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REMARKABLE PLANTS 
IV.—The Blue Gum Thee {Eucalyptus globulus , 
Labi I.). 

O much attention has been directed during 1 the Last 
few years to the various remarkable virtues attributed 
to this tree, that an exaggerated idea of its value may 
exist in many minds. Sufficient has, however, been 
established on irrefragable authority to justify a brief 
account, in this series of papers, of the known proper¬ 
ties and qualities of the Eucalyptus We rely for a con¬ 
siderable proportion of our lacts on a lecture delivered 
before the Royal Botanic Society of London in 1874, by 
Prof. Bentley, and on the account of the tree in Bentley 
and Trimen’s “ Medicinal Plants/' part 15, our illus¬ 
tration being also, to a considerable extent, copied from 
that in the latter work. 

The genus Eucalyptus is a large one, numbering about 
150 species, and belongs to the natural order Myrtncese, 


distinguished by the number of trees and shrubs included 
in it which yield aromatic properties. The species are 
all, with a few doubtful exceptions, natives of Australia or 
Tasmania, and are known in the Colonies as 11 gum-trees" 
and stringy bark trees." They are all evergreen trees, 
several of them of enormous height. The one we are 
describing, a native of Tasmania and temperate Australia, 
is perhaps the most gigantic of them all, not unfrequencly 
attaining a height of upwards of 300 feet. 

The leaves vary remarkably according to the age of the 
plant ; when it is young they are large, sessile, and oppo¬ 
site, of a bluibh glaucous-whits colour, and placed at 
right-angles to the branches on which they grow, while 
on older plants they are much narrower (as shown in the 
drawing), alternate, bluish green, and, by a twisting of the 
petiole, appear as if placed obliquely, or in the same 
pline as the branches, with their flat surfaces lateral. Th; 
(lowers are large and not very unlike those of the myrtle, 
with a very large number of stamens, but differing in the 



EucotyptMt flobulu* (Blue Gum Tr«) Branch wuh flower* ud older leases (reduced) 


absence of a corolla, the limb of the calyx becoming 
detached when the flower opens in the form of a lid or 
11 operculum." 

The rapidity of the growth of this tree is one of its 
most remarkable and valuable features. Although not 
introduced into this country till the year 1856, and not 
peifectly hardy here, except perhaps in the extreme 
south-west, trees of a considerable sue are not unfre- 
quently seen. A specimen only two years old has flowered 
this year in the Economic House at the Regent's Park 
Botanic Gardens. In its native country it is stated that in a 
grove planted only sixteen years, the average height of 
the trees is seventy-two feet, and the girth of the stems 
3Lx feet; while a tree ten years old presents the develop¬ 
ment of a well-grown oak of a century. In fifty years 
they are said to attain a height of from 160 to 20Q feet, 
and the trunk a circumference of from 50 to 60 feet 
at the base. Even where the Eucalyptus is not indi¬ 
genous, well-authenticated Instances of a ■ tepidity of 
growth almost equalling this are on record in favourable 


climates. Mr. Thomas Hanbury states that near Mentone 
a seedling planted in March, 1B69, was then three feet 
high ; in 1874 it had reached forty-eight feet, and the 
circumference of the trunk was three feet at three feet above 
the ground. In Aliena the growth is no less astonish¬ 
ingly rapid. The gigantic size of the trunk is combined 
with a peculiarity of growth which greatly adds to the 
value of the timber. It rarely sends out a branch till the 
stem is 100 feet high, and Prof. Bentley States that 
planks have freqdeoily been cut 160 feet long f twenty 
inches broad, and six inches thick. The timber is stated 
to be at the same time remarkable for its hardness and 
durability. 

This rapid growth renders the Eucalyptus an Invalu¬ 
able tree for planting in countries where deforesting has 
been carried to so great an extent as to prejudicially 
diminish the rainfall; and it has now been more or less suc¬ 
cessfully cultivated for this purpose in France, Spain, Por¬ 
tugal, Gteece, Italy, Corsica. Algeria, Egypt, Sl Helena,' 
Palestine, the uplands of India, Natal, other parts of 
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South Africa, Cuba, and various parts of North and South 
America. It has already been stated that it is not hardy 
in this country, a temperature below the freezing point— 
or even in some cases a litlle above it—appearing to kill 
it. Another useful quality of the tree 15 that, in conse¬ 
quence of its deciduous bark, it is not atiacktd by para¬ 
sites. Baron von Mueller, the director of the Botanic 
Gardens at Melbourne, states that the ashes of the wood 
of this and of other species of Eucalyptus contain a very 
large proportion of potash, in some cases as much as 
twenty-one per cent. 

The medicinal properties of the Eucalyptus globulus 
are due to the presence, so common in trees and shrubs 
belonging to the Myrtacex, of a volatile oil, in various 
parts of Lhe plant, but especially in the mature leaves. 
This oil may readily be obtained by distillation with 
water, is of a yellow colour when freshly distilled, and 
resimfies by exposure to the air. Its principal constituent 
was found by Coez to be a colourless liquid boiling at 
347 0 F., which 1 e regarded as analogous to camphor, and 
to which he gave the name Eucalyptol; more recent 
investigations have shown this to be a mixture of two 
substances, a Lcrpene and a cymol, the essential oil con¬ 
taining other substances in addition to these. Older 
statements that the leaves o [Eucalyptus contain, besides 
this essential oil, qumia or some other of the well-known 
cinchona alkaloids, have been shown, by the researches of 
Broughton, to be altogether without foundation. 

The value of the leaves as a febrifuge, especially in 
cases of intermittent fever, has been attested by many 
medical practitioners, English, Italian, and Fiench ; and 
in Australia the leaves have long had a popular reputation 
in the treatment of fevers. They are best administered 
in the form of an alcoholic tincture, which is also useful 
as a stimulant and antispasmodic. As an external dressing 
/or wounds it is stated by M. Gimbeit that the balsamic 
nature of the leaves not only has a curative effect, but 
removes all Lhe unpleasant odour. The oil is also used 
as a disinfectant and antiseptic. 

But the point to which the most interest attaches in 
connection with the Eucalyptus is its alleged anti-malarial 
propei ties, in consequence of which it has been called the 

fever-destroying tree." On this subject Prof. Bentley 
says that " the evidence that has been adduced from 
Australia, the native country of the tree, and from all 
parts of the world where it has been introduced, and 
which are favourable to us growth, in testimony of its 
anii-malanal properties, is so strong that, allowing for 
exaggeration in some cases, it can scarcely be doubted 
that this tree does produce a most beneficial effect by 
destroying the fever-producing miasm of marshy districts , 
and that it should consequently be introduced into all 
countries and districts where the climatic influences are 
favourable for its development, and where such miasmatic 
emanations are to be found. 11 Special interest attaches 
to the introduction of the blue gum tree into Italy for this 
purpose, and it is confidently hoped that by its means the 
problem may at length be solved of destroying the 
noxious malaria which has in recent times rendered the 
level country round Rome so unhealthy in the summer 
season. The chief difficulty is with the occasional frosts 
to which Northern Ilaly is subject. Of a large number of 
trees planted at one tunc by the Roman Railway 
Company along the line from Rome to Naples, only 
IhObC in the neighbourhood of Naples survived the first 
winter. It is possible, however, that if they became 
established through a succession of mild winters, and 
attained a good size, they might then be able to resist 
alight fros.s. 

The mode in which the trees thus act in influencing the 
climate is open to somewhat more controversy. The 
pppular idea is that the efficient cause is the odorous and 
p fl i lh pptio emanations from the leaves. It is quite likely 
that epme influence is exerted in ibis way, but it seems 


most probable that the chief effect prodjeed Is by the 
action of the roots on the soil This function of trees ia 
often greatly overlooked. The effect of the planting of 
forests in decreasing the rainfall is frequently erroneously 
stated to be due to the attractive force of the trees on the 
moisture in Lhe air, similar to that exerted by a range of 
mountains ; but it is difficult to conceive that the small 
mass of the entire foliage of a forest can exert any 
appreciable influence in this direction. The mode in 
which trees mainly act is by their roots arresting the 
rainfall, which would otherwise escape by the natural 
drainage of the country ; the combined forces of capil¬ 
larity, osmose, and transpiration then cause the ascent 
through the tissues of the tree of the water thus arrested, 
and the larger portion is eventually given off into the air 
through the stomata of the leaves. In this way a forest 
tree w 11 in a very short lime give off into the air 
us own weight m water, which must eventually con¬ 
dense, and be again deposited as rain or dew. It 
is quite possible, however, that the effect of the planting 
of trees may be apparently the reverse of this in 
swampy countries where there is no natural drainage. 
The water Lhen accumulates in the soil, and, if the 
country is bare of timber-trees and the tun powerful, a 
rapid decomposition takes place of the herbaceous vegeta¬ 
tion, with the consequent emanation of malarial vapours. 
The effect of the planting of trees under such conditions 
will be Lo supply artificial drainage ; the accumulation of 
water in the soil and the consequent noxious effluvia will 
be diminished and finally prevented, and the atmosphere 
will be rendered, if not drier, at all events more whole¬ 
some This is the mode in which it is hoped that the 
malarial fevers of the Campagna may ultimately succumb 
to the influence of the Eucalyptus . In no quarter of the 
world have the beneficial effects of the planting of this 
tree been more distinctly seen than in Algeria, where it 
has been carried on to a considerable extent for some 
years, mainly through the exertions of private individuals, 
French and English, aided by the Government. All the 
good things that have been said about it are there found 
to have been realised. A. W. B. 


MANTEGAZZA ON THE RELA TIVE LENG THE 
OF THE INDEX AND "RING" FINGERS 
HE curious and suggestive researches made about two 
years ago by Prof. Ecker, of Freiburg University, in 
the Breisgau, into the comparative lengths of the index 
and ring fingers, the results of which were embodied in 
an article contributed to this journal (voL xiu. p. 8), 
enuiled, 11 A new Palmistry/' have, in the meantime, 
been further followed out by Prof. Mantegazza, of 
Florence, 1 

With the aid of another observer the Florentine pro¬ 
fessor has made several hundred observations, almost all 
upon Italians, the subjects being for the most part 
Romans, Tuscans, and natives 0/ Lombardy. The results 
are classified in the following table — 


Out of two hinds the index longer 
thin the " nng” finger. 

Out of iwo hands the index lha 
shorter. 

Men 

27 

Men 


309 

Women 

... 64 

Women 

. 

194 

Total 

9 i 

Total 

. . 

.. 503 

Men 

; 6-7 : 100 

Men 

.. 76 - 6 ? : 

lOO 

Women 

30 71 : 100 

Women 

62 78 : 

IOO 

Total 

; 12-77 : 100 

Total : 

:: 70-65 : 

too 


1 " Della Luoghem nliilvt doU 1 Indies e dell* Aototan della, Muo 
urn we* Nota del P re f w ore Paolo Miwagenn " Ankfoi* ftr VAntro- 
pohgii 1 e ia Etmebtfai voL vu, p. 19. Fuciix* 1S77. 
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In one hand the index longer. In 
the other shorter or a ' ring " 
finger. 

„ Index of Mme teneth as "ring" 
finger in both hands. 

Men . . 


57 

Men 

10 

Women . . 


.. 45 

Women 

6 

Total 

. 

102 

Total 

16 

Men 

: 14‘H 

100 

Men 2 '48 ' 

100 

Women 

14 56 

100 

Women 1 94 . 

100 

Total 

■ 14 32 

. 100 

Tolal ' 2'25 

100 


The following instances of this “ carattere oscillante " 

(schwankender character f Ecker) of the human hand 
are taken from what the professor terms “our feminine 
Olympus M 

1. A pretty Piedmontese girl, with the most lovely 
hands, in both the index longest 

2. A Jewess of Modena, very lovely, and with beautiful 
hands. Index much shorter than “ring" finger on both 
sides. 

3. A handsome lady of Imola, with pretty hands 
The index a little shorter than the “ring” finger. 

4. A Tuscan lady with a most lovely hand. Index the 
longest of the two digits m question. 

5 A lady of Rimini, with a lovely and very small hand 
Index longer on both right and left sides 

6 A Neapolitan lady with a wonderful face and figure, 
and with handsome but large hands. Index shorter than 
the u ring ” finger on both sides. 

7. A Ferrarese lady, pretty, and with a hand of rare 
beauty. Index the shortest in each hand. 

8 The prettiest lady in Meldola, with lovely hands. 
Index the longer on both sides. 

9. A lady with the most lovely face and figure and with 
beautiful hands. Index the shortest in both hands. 

10. A Jewess of Livorna, handsome, and with the most 
lovely hands. The right index the longer, the left the 
shot ter. 

11. A lady of Cremona, with a wonderful face and 
figure, and with large but beautiful hands. Index longest 
On both sides 

12 A Venetian lady, very beautiful, and with “ divine ” 
hands. Index slightly longer on both sides. 

Prof. Mantegazza considers that Ins observations 
partly confirm and in part check the conclusions of his 
German colleague. To the examples taken by Prof. 
Ecker from the domain of art, the former adds the follow¬ 
ing interesting passage from Prof. Casanova (“ Mdmoires 
de Casanova, tome vi., p, 252 , Bruxelles, 1871), relative 
to an argument between this author and the celebrated 
painter Rafaele Mengs, on the subject of the two digits in 
question .— 

11 1 remember that one day I took the liberty, in the 
course of viewing his pictures, of calling his attention Lo 
the fact that the hand of a certain figure seemed out of 
drawing. In fact the fourth finger was shorter than the 
fiecond. 

11 1 A pretty observation/ he replied ; * look at my hand/, 
and he held it out. 

“ ' See mine/ I answered, ‘ 1 am convinced it does not 
differ from that of other sons of Adam. 

119 From whom, then, would you have me descend ?' he 
replied, 

“Ma foi!' I said, after examining his right hand f ' I 
do not know to what species to Tefer you, but you certainly 
don't belong to mine. 1 

‘ 4 ' Then your species is not a’human one, for the form 
of the hand of man and woman is just like that.' 

“ 1 1 bet you a hundred pistoles that you are mistaken/ 

uui t. % 

49 Fltrious at my contradiction, he throws aside pa!ette 


and brush, rings for his servants, and makes them all 
show their hands. His rage was great when he dis¬ 
covered that in all of them the ring finger was longer 
than the index Feeling however, the absurdity of his 
conduct, he ended the scene by the following mot :— 

'“I am delighted, at any rate to be, to a certain point, 
unique of my kind.'" 

Sig. Paolo Lioy—evidently a trustworthy observer— 
having been asked by Prof. Mantegazza to direct his 
attention to the subject in question, returned the following 
answer —“ I have examined about two hundred indi¬ 
viduals but it is remarkable that only in one man and in 
the left hand have I seen the index longer than the 
ring finger In all the rest, and in both sexes, the ring 
finger is always the longest, and, with the exception of 
nine persona, in whom it is but a little longer, it is gene¬ 
rally much so ; in this, too, in hands fairly beautiful— 1 in 
maninc assai belle.’ It is, therefore, remarkable that, as 
far as I have been able to see, painters and sculptors give 
the index the greater length. This I have noticed in all 
the designs of Canova, the most painstaking and puiest 
ideahser of beauty ; as I have been able to verify in cer¬ 
tain figures of Titian and Ary Scheffer.” Sig. Lioy, thus 
confirms, as Prof Mantegazza remarks, the observations 
of Dr. Ecker 

With regard to the transmission from parent to offspring 
of the peculiarity of the hand which forms the subject 
of this article, Prof. Mantegazza states that in many 
cases he has been enabled to verify the heredity of 
these characters in certain families in which the father 
and mother differed as to the relative lengths of the two 
fingers in question , the children exhibiting the digital 
proportions of that parent to which they bore the greatest 
resemblance 

This interesting paper concludes with the following 
remarks —“ If, however, 1 have been mistaken in the 
intcrpietation of the asthetic value of the Eckenan cha¬ 
racter ('del ciraitere eckenano it would be difficult 
to find a judge more impartial than myself, in that 
nature has given me a left hand with an index almost 
as long as the ring finger, and a right hand with the 
index shorter than the ring digit But if artists wish to 
deduce a practical lesson from this very brief dissertation, 
I would advise them to give to the more perfect creations 
of their tool or pencil an index somewhat longer than 
the ring finger, without, however, wishing to deny to 
human nature the liberty of making very beautiful hands 
with a ‘ ring J finger longer than (he index " 

J. C. Galton 


NOTES 

Fin pro Paul at n ah, Director of the Museo di Fisica 6 
Stona Naturali, at hlorcncf, and of the Botanic Gardens, died 
suddenly, of a fit, on Sunday, September 9 He elaborated the 
Gnetacea; and Conifer*, for the sixteenth volume of De Can¬ 
dolle’s " Prodromus,” and was author of a partly completed work 
on the Italian flora. 

We regret to announce the death of Prof. Jacob Noggeratli, 
lecturer on Mineralogy at Bonn University, who died at the 
advanced age of 90 years, un Thursday last the 13th instant. 

Sir Josetk Hooker and Prof. Asa Gray, who, as our 
readers know, arc accompanying Dr. Hayden on a scientific tour 
m Western America, had, the Ammcatt Naturalist states, Col¬ 
lected, previous to August l, nearly 400 species of rare plants, 
being thus enabled to study critically in their native habitats the 
species they had during past years described from dried speci¬ 
mens brought in by expeditions. Both Sir J, Hooker and Prof. 
Gray will prepare reports on the botany of the West for the 
Eleventh Report of Hayden's Survey. 
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Mb. R. S. Newai.l, F.R.S , telegraphing to the Times , from I The days of meeting of the third annul conference of the 


the Observatory, Gateshead, last Thursday night, states that on 
August 23, during the total eclipse of the moon, he observed 
that Mara is surrounded by a whitish envelope, the diameter 
being about twenty times that of (he planet He saw it again 
on September 7, and again last night distinctly. It has a well- 
defined edge, and ii densest nearest to Mars. Small stars were 
seen though it. It Is easily visible, Mr. Newell states, in the 
61 \ -inch finder. 

The regular proceedings of the Iron and Steel Institute com¬ 
menced at Newcastle on Tuesday. According to the report of 
the secretary the effective strength of the Institute is now close 
on i,ooo members After a discussion on two papers read at 
the last London meeting Mr. Lowthian Bell, M.P., read a paper 
on the separation of carbon, silicon, sulphur, or phosphorus in 
the refining and puddling furnace and in the Bessemer con¬ 
version. The afternoon was devoted to visits and excursions, as 
we announced last week. 

Herr Druijn's last expedition to New Guinea, which started 
from Temate in January last, returned to that island on June 
15, having accomplished good results. Examples of both sexes 
of the wonderful new monotreme, Tachyqlossus bruijmi , were 
obtained in the mountains on the north coast of New Guinea at an 
elevation of about 3,500 feet. The expedition was commanded 
by M. Leon Laglaize, a young French naturalist, who, with the 
rich collections he has made, is expected to return to Pam by 
the next French mail. 

Ml A Boucard, the well-known naturalist and collector, 
has just returned from a successful expedition to Costa Rica, 
where he passed some four months at the commencement of the 
year Mr Boucard has formed a good senes of Costa Rican 
birds, comprising examples of about 200 species. Amongst 
these are several new to science, Mr Boucard hag also 
obtained the female of the rare and little known CotiDginc bird 
described a short Lime ago by Mr. Salvia os Carpodectes nitidus . 

Letters have been received from Mr Everard F 1m Thurm, 
announcing his safe arrival at Georgetown, British Guiana, where 
he has accepted an appointment as Curator of the British 
Guiana Museum. Mr 1m Thurm will shortly proceed upon an 
expedition into the interior of the Colony to obtain specimens 
for the collection under his charge. 

We have received the Daily Programme of the meet¬ 
ing of the American Association at Nashville Judging 
from Ihe number of members registered and elected the 
attendance must have been large, considering the almost 
tropical heat that prevailed. Eighty-seven papers were entered 
for reading, all or them on points of scientific importance 
Prof. Newcomb gave an evening lecture on the two 1m. 
portant astronomical discoveries recently made in America, 
viz., that of oxygen in the sun by Prof. Draper, and that 
of the satellites of Mars by Prof. Hall, Prof. Pickering, 
vice-president and president of Section A, was unable to be 
present, but an address by him was read, in favour of the endow¬ 
ment of research He described what he thought would be a 
suitable building and arrangements for a physical laboratory. 
Prof. Pickering gave elaborate details of his project, and pointed 
out the numerous advantages that might be expected to result 
when those facilities were afforded to investigators. The plan 
includes Lhe appointment of a presiding officer and a sUAT of 
assistants From the reports in the local paper, the Daily 
American , the meeting as a whole seems to have been well 
managed and successful. Without doubt the prominent feature 
of the meeting was Prof. Marsh’s address on the Succession of 
Vertebrate Life in America, which we are, happy to be able to 
print elsewhere. 


Cryptogamic Society of Scotland, at Dunkeld, have been 
changed to October 17, 18, and 19. 

In the Scientific and Literary Review for September, 1877, 
there is a notice of the Spined Soldier.bug as a newly-discovered 
enemy to the Colorado beetle. In the M Fourth Annual Report 
of Lhe Noxious, Beneficial, and other Insects of the State of 
Missouri (1S72)," Mr. Riley speaks of this insect as 11 now so 
well known for its efficiency in thinning out the ranks of our 
potato pest.” Mr Riley also figures two other Hemiptera of 
the family Scutellcrtdtr aa enemies to this beetle—the Ring-bonded 
Soldier-bug and the Dotted-legged Plant-bug ( Euschistus fiunc* 
lifts) 

News from Naples has been received announcing an increased 
activity of Mount Vesuvius. The glow of fire in the crater is 
so intense that it can be distinctly seen from Naples at night. 

In our number for August 9 we briefly noticed the ascent 
made by Mons. Wiener of the mountain Illimani, one of the 
highest—if not the highest—of the Bolivian Andes, which forms 
a noble object from the city of La Taz, and was formerly 
reputed (on the authority of Mr. Fcntland) to have an altitude 
of no lesss than 24,200 feet M Wiener, however, makes its 
height only 20,112 feet, while Mr Minchin, as we have already 
observed, places its altitude at 21,224 feet If the latter esti¬ 
mate be correct, Mons. Wiener has, we believe, not only made 
the highest ascent which has been made in the Andes, but has 
attained a greater altitude than has hitheito been reached on the 
earth out of Asm, and in Asia has only been beaten by Mr. 
Johnson, who some years ago got to a height of 22,300 feet in 
Cashmere. As \ the recorded ascents to the height of 21,000 
feet are extremely few, we shall be glad to hear further par¬ 
ticulars respecting Mons Wiener’s exploit, and more especially 
whether he experienced much exhaustion through the rarefaction 
of the air. Practised mountaineers who have climbed to a 
height of 17,000 to 18,000 feet have been of opinion that even 
at such altitudes there is a very important and perceptible dimi¬ 
nution of the bodily powers, and think it probable that the 
height of 25,000 or 26,000 feet will be found to he about the 
limit which will ever be reached on foot. As a set-off to this 
opinion wejmay mention the facts that hunters in the Himalayas 
frequently pursue their game at heights exceeding 20,000 feet 
without experiencing any notable inconvenience fiom the low 
barometric pressure, and that natives living on the base of 
Demavend, near Teheran, often ascend to its summit to gather 
sulphur from its crater without any great difficulty. The height 
of this mountain, there is reason to believe, also exceeds 20,000 
feet, although it has never been accurately determined, If, 
therefore, severe work can be done with impunity at such ele¬ 
vations, it seems not unreasonable to suppose that much greater 
heights might be attained by men who bad previously accus 
tomed themselves to life at high altitudes. Aeronauts, anyhow, 
have proved that life can exist at 30,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, and that at 25,000 feet, and upwards, one may positively 
be comfortable if sufficiently warmly clad. That such is the case 
is sufficiently remarkable, for “ travellers in the air 11 have to 
sustain Incomparably more rapid variations of pressure and tem¬ 
perature than mountain-climbers. Mr Glaisher, on his memo¬ 
rable ascent on September 5, 1862, left the earth at I p.m., and 
in less than an hour shot up to a height of 30,000 fat. At 
starting the temperature of the air was 59°, and at its greatest 
altitude it was sixty-one degrees lower I Mountaineers expe¬ 
rience no such extreme variations as these. They rarely ascend 
more rapidly than 1)000 fat per hour, never so much as 15,000 
feet in a day , and become to some 1 extent acclimatised as they 
progress upwards. On the whole we are inclined to t hink -tfrat 
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Btti will not rest until he his at least attempted to reach the 
loftiest summits on the earth, though we will venture to assert 
that it will be long before anyone crushes down the enow on the 
summit of Mount Everest. 

Since we last noticed the progress of the great Government 
Map of Switzerland several further instalments of it have been 
issued. In all 108 sheets have been published out of the 540 
which will compose the map Amongst the more recently- 
published sheets rhe following will especially be found useful by 
English travellers in Switzerland 1 —La Chaux de Fonds, Thun, 
Engel berg, Wassen (embracing the Till is district), Guttanen 
(with the basin of the Gauli glacier), and St. Mauntz (giving 
the country round Pontresma) The whole of the sheets as yet 
published are most admirably drawn, and reflect the highest 
credit on those who have been concerned in Lheir production , 
and the celerity with which Lhey are issued makes us desire that 
a little more life could be infused into our own topographical 
departments 

Pbtermann’s Mittheilungen for OctobeT will contain a long 
paper, embodying the results of considerable research, on the 
German and Latin Elements among the Population of the South 
Tyrol and Venetia, A new map of a large porlion of Costa 
Rica will show the results of the surveys of Galih, Collins, and 
Martinez. A letter from Dr Schwcinlurth describes his journey 
through the Arabian Desert of Egypt, from Heluan to Keneh, 
between March 28 and May iS ol tins year lie has obtained, 
besides important topographical data, much valuable information 
as to the geological and botanical conditions of Lhe region. 

There is on view at present at the Alexandra Palace an 
interesting collection of fourteen Nubians with a number of 
animals, comprising six ostriches, six giraffes, five elephants, 
iwenty-one racing dromedaries, three rhin oceroses, two hunting 
dogs, two Abyssinian spotted donkeys, four buffaloes, two zebus, 
monkeys, &c. Some specimens ol Cynocrphalus jpe/ada, which 
are said to live from 7,000 feel to 11,000 Let high in the 
Abyssinian lulls are expected to follow 'I he European who 
organised and accompanied the caravan for Messrs. Rice and 
Hogenbeck, says that Lhe men from the difT^reut tribes speak 
different patois, so that he very olten cannot understand them, 
and they cannot understand one another The different districts 
in which the various animals were captured does not, therefore, 
teem to be known to the present owners As to the men, they 
have been interrogated as to their ages and the tribes to which 
they belong. There are four Hadendocs aged fifteen, twenty- 
three, twenty-three, end twenty-five The characteristic manne r 
of dressing the hair is well seen In the three men, but Lhe lad 
does not seem to have adopted yet the artifiual arrange¬ 
ment. They are all tall, fine men. There are two Hallengis 
from Case ala, aged twenty-two and twenty-four. The general 
style of trimming the hair is much the same as of the Hadendoes, 
bur the “fringe" is much longer and stands away from the 
head more. There are three of the Bem-Amer tube, one of 
whom, aged twenty-four, having fallen ill in Pam, had his hair 
cut off; the “old man," aged thirty-two, wears a close white 
cap, and he alone of the party can read and write ; while the 
third retains his hair in its original state. Of the remaining six 
men of the fourteen each represents a different tribe, and they 
all differ in appearance and style of hair arrangement from those 
tribes already mentioned. There is a Djaalein, aged LwenLy- 
bul ; a Horn ran, aged nineteen, who has the three rhinoceroses 
Under hu special care, and which follow him and lick his 
hand like pet lambs , a man, aged twenty-seven, from A mar a, 
near Suakim ; and a Tokroun, twenty five, who has twice been 
to Meooa, the only one of the party who has j and tin Bard 
M hoy ,* 1 who eUlmi to be twenty-one. He hu the negro hair 
kttd lips, and 4 very contented look. All the men seem happy, 


and sing, laugh, smoke, and go through the mimic war, dromedary 
racing, and their representation of crossing the desert with great 
delight. 

In a letter to yesterday’s Times Mr Henry Jeula, of Lloyd’s, 
gives some interesting data to show that there Is probably some 
connection between sunspots and the number of wrccka posted 
each year on Lloyd’s Loss Book His data are for two complete 
cycles of eleven years, 1855-1876, and the resubs Mr Jeula has 
worked out along with Dr Hunter Dividing the eleven years 
as nearly as the number will allow, Into thiee parts, and taking 
the percentages of losses posted, Mr. Jeula finds a coincident 
minimum period of four years at the exlremidrs oT the cycle, a 
maximum period of three yeirs in the centre of the cycle, and 
an intermediate period of the four years lying between the maxi¬ 
mum and minimum periods, Mr Jeula exoresses the hope that 
the great practical importance of the theory of the connection 
between sunspots and weather will lead to a full and exhaustive 
examination of all the evidence bearing upon it. 

The exhibition ol the Photographic Society of Great Bn 1 am 
will he opened by a conversazione on Tuesday evening, October 
9, at 5, Fall Mall, East 

In a paper presented recently to the philosophical faculty at 
Heidelberg University, Herr Richard Borrnsfem his published 
his investigations on the influence of light upon the eh c'ric resist¬ 
ance of metals, Mr Willnughhy Smith had found 1 liat the 
electilc resistance oTselenium, anl in a much ‘•mill r degree that 
of tellurium also, decreases under the influence of light Herr 
Bocrnatein has now made ihc interesting discovery that this pro¬ 
perty also belongs to platinum, gold, and silver, most probably 
to all metals, in fact The rlei_lne current, according to Herr 
Boernstein, diminishes the electric conducting power, as weF 
as the sensitiveness towards light, of its conductor, but a'ter 
cessation of the current, both gradually return to Lheir former 
values. 

Rock crystal seems to be growing more and more m favour 
amongst technical men on account of the stability o r us physical 
properties At the August meeting uf the Bonn S icitty of 
Naturalists 11 was reported that the directors of the Imperial 
Mint of Germany have recently ordered of Herr Stern, at 
Obi rstein, several absolutely coi rect normal weights made uf rock 
crystal, which are to be used for the control of gold coins. These 
weights have the great advantage that it 15 unnecessary to 
determine the specific gravity of every weight, and in the case oF 
measures to find the thermal co-efficient of expulsion of every 
measure, os both are as near constant as possible They have 
been found the same in all the specimens of rock crystal yet 
examined, viz., specific gravity at o° C. 2,6506 (reduced to 
water at 4 0 C ) , coefficient of expansion for 1° C , parallel to 
the axis, o 00000750 inch, 1 e, seventy-five ten-milliontha of 
an inch. 

At the same meeting Froj. vom Rath read a report from Dr. 
Th, Wulf, the state geologist to the South American republic 
of Ecuador, on the province of Esmeraldas (the northernmost 
province of the republic), and on the rain of ashes which, 
coming from the north-east, 1 e , from the volcantL interior, 
fell along the whole littortle of Guayaquil beLween June 2$ 
and June 30. Dr Wolf, after giving a general geological 
description of Esmeraldas (in tho auriferous sands of which 
he discovered platinum), adds the following general remarks -— 
Of all provinces of Ecuador Esmeraldas is the most uniform In 
Us relief and geological structure. It reaches from the coast of 
the Pacific to the foot of the Andes, A great part of Lhe pro¬ 
vince is quite flat, particularly in the north; another part u 
traversed by low mountains, the highest point! of which scarcely 
reach 500 or 600 meters j the average height of the hills, how¬ 
ever, is only 50-70 meters. The province is a magnificent 
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country, and especially rich in the finest timber and many other 
vegetable products — none utilised. The only article which 
finds its way abroad Is caoutchouc, and enormous quantities of 
this have been exported duirng the last ten yean, but the export 
begins gradually to decrease, since the workmen, Instead of only 
tapping the trees, destroy them completely, The province is 
inhabited by a population of only io,ooo natives, who live along 
the coast The whole of Lhe interior is covered by one gigantic 
virgin forest, and accessible only in canoes upon the riven. Of 
the three months of my journey 1 spent more than two In canoes, 
which are rather small and hardly comfortable, or adapted for a 
travelling naturalist, the last twenty-three days I spent unin¬ 
terruptedly in a canoe on the Esmeraldas River and its tribu¬ 
taries. The riven are very rapid and not wiLhout dangers; 
but then my journey was made during the middle of the 
rainy season, when the rivers are very much swollen. On the 
Cayapas River I made the acquaintance of the wild Cayapas 
Indians, a very interesting tribe with a language and customi of 
their own. They keep in perfect isolation from other tnbes, 
living In forests, hunting and fishing, going almost nuked, and 
painting their bodies ; on the whole they are very harmless, and 
may be some 2,000 in number. u 

In the Nachnchtcn von der Gesellschaft der Wisscnsckaflen su 
Gottingen, Hen- Edmund Hoppe gives an account of some 
experiments he made with a view to determine the resistance 
offered by flames to the galvanic current. He arrived at the 
following results ; (1) In each flame the greater galvanic con¬ 
ducting power depends on the greater heat and the greater 
quantity of burning gas (2) With different ‘fames the con¬ 
ducting power depends on the burning substances, Lhe salts 0^ 
potassium, sodium, barium, stronLium, lithium, thallium, and 
copper in particular increase greatly the conducting power of 
the hydrogen flame. (3) Ohm’s law applies perfectly to flames. 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Macaque Monkey (Macacos cynomolgns ) 
from India, presented by Mr A. S Percival; an Osprey (Pandion 
Aaliaitus) from Yorkshire, presented by Mr. W. H S. QuinLin ; a 
Common Hangnest {Icterus vulgans) from South America, pre¬ 
sented by Mr. Hamilton Dunlop , a West African Python 
(Python sebot) from West Africa, presented by Mr. Francis 
Lovell, two Guilding’s Amazons (Chrysotis guUdingi ) from St. 
Vincent, a Violet Tansger (EupAonia wolacta ) f a Yellow-winged 
Blue Creeper (Catreba cyanea ), a Common Boa (Boa constrictor) 
from South America, deposited, three Capybaras (Hydroch&rus 
capybara) from South America, purchased. 


INTRODUCTION AND SUCCESSION OF 
VERTEBRATE LIFE IN AMERICA 1 

T^HE origin of life, and the order of succession in which its 
^ various forms have appeared upon the earth, offer to science 
its most inviting and most difficult field of research. Although 
the primal origin of life is unknown, and may perhaps never be 
known, yet no one has a right to say bow much of the mystery 
now surrounding It science cannot remove. It is certainly within 
the domain of science to determine when the earth was first fitted 
to receive life, and in what form the earliest life began. To trace 
that life in its manifold changes through past ages to the present 
Is a more difficult task, but one from which modem science does 
not shrink. In this wide field every earnest effort will meet 
some degree of success ; every year will add new and important 
facts ; and every generation will bring to light some Jaw, in 
accordance with which ancient life has t>een changed into life as 
we see it around us to-day. That such a development has taken 
place no one will doubt who has carefully traced any single group 
of animals through its past history, as recorded in the crust of 
the earth. The evidence will be especially conclusive if the 
group selected belongs to the higher forms of life, which are 

1 Lecture delivered at the Nashville meeting of the American Association, 
Aufust^o, 


sensitive to every change in their surroundings. But I am sura 
I need offer here no argument for evolution ; since to doubt 
evolution to-day is to doubt science, and science Is only another 
name for truth. 

Taking, then, evolution as a key to the mysteries of past life 
on the earth, I invite your attention to the subject I have 
chosen: The Introduction and Succession of Vertebrate Life 
in America 

In the brief hour allotted to me I could hardly hope to give 
more than a very incomplete sketch of what is now known on 
this subject. I shall therefore pass rapidly over the lower 
groups, and speak more particularly of tne higher vertebrates, 
whicn have an especial interest to us all, in so far as they ap¬ 
proach man in structure, and thus indicate his probable origin. 
These higher vertebrates, moreover, are most Important witnesses 
of the past, since their superior organisation made them ready 
victims to slight climatic changes, which would otherwise have 
remained unrecorded. 

In considering the ancient life of America it 19 important to 
bear in mind that I can only offer you a brief record of a few 
of the countless forms that once occupied this continent. The 
review I can bring before you will not be like that of a great 
army, when regiment after regiment with full ranks moves by 
in orderly succession, until the entire host has passed. My 
review must be more like the roll-call after a battle, when only 
a few scarred and crippled veterans remain to answer to their 
names Or lather, it must resemble An array of relics, dug 
from the field of some old Trojan combat, long after the contest, 
when no survivor remains to tell the tale of the strife From 
such an ancient battle-field a Schhemann might unearth together 
the bronze shield, lance-head, and gilded helmet of a prehistoric 
leader, and learn from them with certainty hia race and rank. 
Perhaps the skull might still retain the barbaric stone weapon 
by which his northern foe had slain him. Near by the explorer 
might bring to light the commingled coat of mail and trappings 
of a horse and rider, so strangely different from the equipment 
of the chief, as to suggest a foreign ally. From these, and 
from the more common implements of war that fill the soil, the 
antiauary could determine, by patient study, what nallons 
fougnt, and perhaps when and why. 

By this same method of research the more ancient strata of 
the earth have been explored, and in our western wilds, veritable 
battle-fields, strewn with the fossil skeletons of the slain, and 
guarded faithfully by savage superstition, have been despoiled, 
yielding to science treasures more rare than bronze or gold 
Without such spoils, from many fields, I could not have chosen 
the present theme for my address to-night 

According to present knowledge, no vertebrate life is known 
to have existed on this continent in the Archaean, Cambrian, or 
Silurian periods; yet during this time more than half of the 
thickness of American stratified rocks was deposited. It by no 
means follows that vertebrate animals of some kind did not exist 
here in those remote ages. Fishes are known from the upper 
Silurian of Europe, and there is every probability that they will 
yet be discovered In our strata of the same age, if not at a still 
lower horizon. 

In the shore deposits of the early Devonian sea, known as the 
Schoharie grit, characteristic remains of fishes were preserved, 
and in the deeper sea that followed, in which the corniferous 
limestone was laid down, this class was well represented 
During the remainder of the Devonian fishes continue abundant 
in the shallower seas, and, to far as now known, were the only 
type of vertebrate life. These fishes were mainly ganoids, a 
group represented in our present waters by the gar-pike ( Lepi ■ 
dojteus) and sturgeon (Aeipenser), but, in the Devonian sea, 
chiefly by the placoderms, the exact affinities of which are some¬ 
what in doubt. With these were elaamobranchs, or the shark 
tribe, and among them a few chimaeroids, a peculiar type, of 
which one or two members still'survive. The placoderms were 
the monarchs of the ocean. All were well protected by a 
massive coat of armour, and some of them attained huge dimen¬ 
sions. The American Devonian fishes now known are not as 
numerous as those of Europe, but they were larger in size, and 
mostly inhabitants of the open sea. Some twenty genera and 
forty species have been described. 

The more important genera of placoderms are Dimchihys , 
Aspidichthys , and Diplognathui , our largest paleozoic fishes* 
Others are, Acanthaspu, Acantholepis, Coccositus , Macropeta- 
HcktAys, and Onychodus. Among the elasmobnnchs were, 
Cladodus % CtenacanthuS) AfacAaraeantAus, Rhynchodm ; and 
Hyctodus1 the last two being regarded as ghimeroids. In thq 
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Chemung epoch the great d [pterion family was introduced with 
JHpieruSf Hilwdus , and possibly Ceraiodus . Species of the 
European genen, Btthrtolepu and Hofoptychius % have likewise 
been found In our Devonian deposits 

With the close of the Devonian came the almost total extinction 
of the great group of placoderms, while the elasmobranchs, 
which had hitherto occupied a subordinate position, increase m 
numbers and size, and appear to be represented by sharks, rays, 
and chimeras. Among the members of this group from the 
carboniferous were numerous cestracionts, species of Cochhodits 
of large size, with others of the genera Dcliodus , J/dodus } 
Psammodus , and Sandalodus Of the Petalodonts there were 
Anthodus , Ckomatodus, CtenoptychiuSy Petalodus , and Fclalo - 
rhymhus, and of the hybodonts, the genera Cladodus, Carcha- 
ropiv, and Diplodus . These elasmobranchs were the rulers of 
the carboniferous open sea, and more than one hundred species 
have been found in the lower part of this formation alone The 
ganoids, although still abundant, were of smaller size, and 
denizens of the more shallow and confined waLers The latter 
group of fishes was represented by true lepidostidre, of the 
genera Pahromscus l Amblypteius , Platysomus , and Eurylepts. 
OLher genera arc, Rhizoaus, Megahchthys , Ctenodus^ Edcstus, 
Orodus l Ctenaeanthus y Gyraeanthus , and Cidacant/ius Most of 
these genera occur also in Europe 

From Lhe pcrmian rocks of America no vertebrate remains nre 
known, although in Lhe same formation of Euiope ganoids are 
abundant, and with them are remains of sharks, and some other 
fishes, the affinities of which are doubtful The paleozoic fishes 
at present known from this country are quite as numerous as 
those found in Europe 

In the mesozoic age the fishes of America begin to show a 
decided approach to those of our present waters From the 
triadic rocks ganoids only are known, and they are all more or 
leas closely related to the modern gar-pike, or Ltpulostcus. They 
are of small size, and the number of individuals preserved is very 
large The characteristic genera are Catopterus , Inhypterus, Ply- 
choUpts , Rkabdohpis , and Turstodus From the Jurassic deposits 
no remains of fishes are known, but in the cretaceous ichthyic life 
assumed many and various forms , and the first representatives of 
the teleosts, or bony fishes, the characteristic fishes of to-day, 
make their appearance. In the deep open sea of this age elas- 
niobranchs were the prevailing forms, shaiks, and chim.nerouls 
being moat numerous, In the greaL inland cretaceous sea of 
North America true osseous fihhes were most abundant, and 
among them were some of carnivorous habits and immense 
size The more sheltered bays and rivers were shared by the 
ganoids and teleosts, aa their remains testify. The more com¬ 
mon geneia of cretaceous elasmobranchs were Ototius , Oxyrfnna l 
Galcocerdo , Latnna % and Ftychodus Among the osseous fishes, 
Bcryx, Enchodus , Forth cus and Sauroicphalns were especially 
common, while the most important genus of ganoids was 
Lepidotus 

The tertiary fishes are nearly all of modern types, and from the 
beginning of this period there waa comparatively Jittle change 
In the marine beds sharks, rays, and chimseroids maintained 
their supremacy, although teleosts were abundant, and many of 
them of large size. The ganoids were comparatively few in 
number. In the earliest eocene fresh-water deposits it is inter¬ 
esting to find that the modem gar-pike, and Anna , the dog-fish 
of our western lakes, which by their structure are seen to be 
remnants of a very early type, are well represented by Epecies so 
closely allied to them that only an anatomist could separate the 
ancient from the modern In the succeeding beds Lhese fishes are 
■till abundant, and with them are siluroids nearly related to the 
modern cat-fish {Pimelodus) Many small fishes allied apparently 
to the modern herring \Clupm\ left their remains in great 
numbers uv the same deposits, and with them has been recently 
found a land-locked ray (f/Aiobatts), 

The almost total absence of remains of fishes from the miocene 
lake-basins of the welt is a remarkable fact, and perhaps may 
best be explained by the theory that these inland waters, like 
many of the smaller lakes in the same region to-day, were so 
impregnated wuh mineral matters as to render the existence of 
vertebrate life in them impossible, No one who has tasted such 
waters or has attempted to ford one of the modem alkaline lakes 
which are often met with on the present surface of the same 
deposits, wiU doubt the efficiency of this cause, or the easy 
'entombment of the higher vertebrates that ventured within 
their borders. In the pliocene lake-basins of the sane region 
remains of fishes were not uncommon, and in some of them ore 
very numerous. These are all of modern types and most of them 


are cypimolds related to the modem carp. The post-pliocene 
fishes are essentially those of to-day. 

In this brief synopsis of the past Ichthyic life of this continent 
I have mentioned only a few of the more important facts, but suffi¬ 
cient, 1 trust, to give an outline ot its history Of this history 
it is evident that we have ss yet only a very Imperfect record. We 
have seen that the earliest remains of fishes known in this country 
are from the lower Devonian , but these old fishes show so great a 
diversity of form and structure as to clearly indicate for the class 
a much earlier origin In this it nnectlon we must bear in mind 
that lhe two lowest groups of existing fishes are entirely without 
osseous skeletons, and hence, however abundant, would leave 
no permanent record in the deposits in which remains of fishes 
arc usually preserved. It is safe Lo infer from the know¬ 
ledge which we now possess of the simpler forms of life, 
that even mure of the eaily fishes were cartilaginous, or so 
destitute of hard parts as to leave no enduring traces or 
their existence Without pasiLive knowledge of Buch forms, 
and considering Lhe great diversity of those we have, it 
would seem a hopeless task at present lo attempt to trace 
successfully the genealogy of this class One line, however, 
appears to be direct, from our modern gar-pike, through the 
lower eocene Lcpidosttus to the Leptdotus of the cretaceous, and 
perhaps on through the tnassic Ischyptetus and carboniferous 
Paltroniscus; but beyond this, in our rocks, it is lost. The 
living chimrcra of our Pacific coast has nearly allied forms in the 
tertiary and cretaceous, more distant relatives in the carboniferous, 
and a possible ancestor in Lhe Devonian Rhynchodus Our 
sharks likewise can be traced with some certainty back to the 
palaeozoic , and even th z Leptdostreu t of South America, although 
its immediate predecessors are unknown, has some peculiar cha¬ 
racters which strongly point to a Devonian ancestry. These 
suggestive lines indicate a rich field for investigation in the ancient 
Jife-hisLory of American fishes 

The amphibians, the next higher class of vertebrates, are bo 
closely related to the fishes in structure, that some peculiar forms 
of the latter have been considered by anatomists as belonging to 
this group The eailiest evidence of amphibian existence, on 
this continent, is in the suh-carbomlerous, where foot-prints have 
been found which were probably made by labynnthodonts, the 
most ancient representatives of Lhe class Well preserved remains 
arc abundant in Lhe coal-measures, and show that the labynntho- 
donts differed in important particulars from all modern amphi¬ 
bians, Lhe group which includes our frogs and salamanders, 
home of these ancient animals resembled a salamander in shape, 
while others were serpent-like in form None of those yet dis¬ 
covered were frog-like, or without a tail, although Lhe restored 
labynnlhodont of the text-books is Lhua represented. All were 
protected by large pectoral bony plates, and an armour of small 
scutes on the ventral surface of the body. The walls of their 
teeth were more 01 less folded, whence the name labynnthodont. 
The American amphibians known from osseous remains are all 
of moderate size, but the foot-prints attributed to this group 
indicate animals larger than any of the class yet found in the Old 
World The carboniferous amphibians were abundant m the 
swampy tropical forests of that period, and their remains have 
been found imbedded m the coal then deposited, as well as m 
hollow stumps of the trees left standing 

The principal genera of this group from American carboniferous 
rocks, are, ^auropus t known only from foot-prints, Baphetes, 
Dtndrerpitvn , Ilylonomus , Jfy!erpeton t Rantccps , Felton , le/to- 
phractus , Molgophis, Piyomus , Amphihamu r, Corytmm , and 
Cet aterpeton The last genus occurs also in Europe. Certain 
o( these genera have been considered by some writers lo be more 
nearly reluLcd to the lizards (iMcertdui) among true reptiles. 
Some other genera known from fragmentary remains or foot¬ 
prints in this formation have likewise been referred to the true 
reptiles, but this question can perhaps be settled only by future 
discoveries , 

No amphibia are known from American permian strata, but 
in the tnassic, a few characteristic remains have been found. 
The three genera, Dictyocepkalus, Dupclor t and Panostteus, have 
been described, but, although apparently all labyrinthodonts, the 
remains preserved are not sufficient to add much to our know¬ 
ledge of the group The tnassic foot-prints which have been 
attributed to amphibians ore still more unsatisfactory, and at 
resent no important conclusions in regard to this clau can be 

ased upon them From the Jurasaic and cretaceous beds of 
this continent, no remains of amphibians are known. A few 
only have been found in the tertiary, and these are all of modern 
types. 
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The amphibia are so nearly allied to the ganoid fishes, that we 
can hardly doubt their descent from some member of that group. 
'With our present limited knowledge of the extinct forms, how¬ 
ever, it would be unprofitable to attempt to trace m detail their 
probable genealogy. 

The authors to whom especial credit is due for our knowledge 
of American fossil fishes and amphibians, are Newberry, Leidy, 
Cope, Dawson, Agassiz, St Jotin, Gibbes, Wyman, Redfield, 
and Emmons, and the principal literature of the subject will be 
found in their publications 

Reptiles and birds form the next great division of vertebrates, 
the Bauropsida, and of these "he reptiles are tile older type, and 
may be first considered. While it may be stated with certainty 
that there is at present no evidence of the existence of this group 
in American rocks older than the carboniferous, there is some 
doubt In regard to their appearance even in Lius period, Various 
foot-prints which strongly resemble those made by lizards, a few 
well preserved remains similar to the corresponding hones in that 
group, and a few characteristic specimens, nearly identical with 
those from another order of this class, are known from American 
coal measures. These facts, and some others winch point in the 
same direction, render u probable that we may soon have 
conclusive evidence of the presence of true reptiles in this for¬ 
mation, and in our overlying penman, which is essentially a part 
of the same series In the pernnan rocks of Europe, true reptiles 
have been found 

The mesozoic period has been called the age of reptiles, and 
during its continuance some of the strangest forms of reptilian 
life made their appearance, and became extinct. Near its com¬ 
mencement, while the tnassic shales and sandstones were being 
deposited, true reptiles were abundant Among the most 
characteristic remains discovered are those of the genus Belodon , 
which is well known also in the tnas of Europe It belongs to 
the thecodont division of reptiUs, which have teeth in di 3 tinct 
sockets, and us nearc t affinities are with the crocodiha, of which 
order it may be considered the oldest known representative. In 
the .same strata in which the bclodonts occur, remains of dinosaurs 
are found, and it is a most interesting fact that these highest of 
repules should make their appeal ance, even in a generalised 
form, at this stage of the earth’s history The dinosaurs, although 
true repulcs in all their more important characters, show certain 
well marked points of resemblance to existing birds of the order 
Ratitdr, a group which includes the ostriches , and it is not im¬ 
probable that they were the parent stock from which birds 
originated. 

During trlaesic tune, the dinosaurs attained in America an 
enormous development both in variety of forms and in size. 
Although comparatively few of their bones have as yet been 
discovered in the rocks of this country, they have left unmistak¬ 
able evidence of their presence in the foot-prints and other 
impressions upon the shores of ihe waters which they frequented. 
The tnaasic sandstone of the Connecticut Valley has long been 
famous for Us fossil foot-prints, especially the so-called " bird- 
tracks," which are generally supposed to have been made by 
birds, the tracks of which many of them closely resemble A 
careful investigation, however, of nearly all the specimens yet 
discovered, has convinced me that there is not a particle of 
evidence that any of Lhese fossil impressions were made by birds. 
Most of these three-toed tracks were certainly not made by birds 
but by quadrupeds, which usually walked upon their hind feet 
alone, and only occasionally put to the ground their smaller 
anterior extremities I have myself detected the impressions of 
these anterior limbs in connection wuh the posterior foot-prints 
of nearly all the supposed “bird-tracks” described, and have 
little doubt that they will eventually be found wuh al]. These 
double impressions are precisely the kind which dinosaunan 
reptiles would make, and as the only characteristic bones yet 
found m the same rocks belong to animals of this group, it is 
but fair to attribute all these foot-pnnts to dinosaurs, even 
where no impressions of fore-feet have been detected, until some 
evidence appears that they were made by birds, I have no 
doubt that birds existed at this time, although at present the 
proof is warning 

The principal genera of tnassic reptiles known from osseous 
remains in thia country are, Amphtsaurus [Affipadactyhr), from 
the Connecticut Valley, Bothygnathus, from Prince Edward's 
Island, Bdodon and Ctepsysaurus, Other generic names which 
have been applied to foot-pnnts and to fragmentary remains, 
need not be here enumerated, A few remains of reptiles have 
been found In undoubted Jurassic rocks of America, but they 
are not sufficiently well determined to be of service in ‘this 


connection- Others have been reported from supposed Jurassic 
strata, which are now known to be cretaceous, It will thus *be 
seen that, although reptilian life was especially abundant during 
the triassic and Jurassic periods, but few bones have been found; 
This is owing in part to the character of most of the rocks then 
formed, which were not wall fitted for preserving such remains, 
although admirably adapted to retain foot-pnnts. 

(To be continued ,) 


ON NOCTURNAL INCREASE OF TEMPERA¬ 
TURE WITH ELEVATION 1 
""PILL the year 1862, when my first experiments were made 
A by the use of the balloon, our knowledge of the tem¬ 
perature of the air was almost entirely contmed to within 
four or five feet of the earth's surface, and the theory that the 
temperature was always lower at high elevations, and that the 
decrease of temperature with increase of elevation was at the 
rate of 1° Fahrenheit for every 300 feet of elevation, was gene* 
rally received and acted upon. These theories were found not to 
be at all times true, and the assumption of the decrease or 1° of 
temperature in every increase of 300 feet of elevation was proved 
to be erroneous in every balloon ascent I have made ; in some a 
decrease of i D and more than i° was experienced within loofeet, 
and there is no doubt that, considering the quickness of motion 
on leaving the earth, the decrease at such tunes was really 2° or 
3 d , or more, within the space of 100 feet. 

In some of the ascents a difference of io Q was met with within 
1,000 feet of Lhe earth, whilst in others but little or no difference 
was experienced even to heights exceeding i.ooo feet. 

Towards the end of my balloon experiments it was evident 
that a very large number more were necessary, and in my last 
report I said :— 

From all the experiments made it would seem that the decrease 
of temperature with increase of elevation is variable throughout 
the day, and variable in different seasons of the year; that at 
about sunset the temperature vanes but very little lor a height of 
2,000 feet , that at night with a clear sky the temperature in¬ 
creases with elevation , that at night with a cloudy sky there 
was a small increase of temperature as the height increased , 
that in the double ascent of May 29, 1866, the one just before 
and the other after sunset, it would seem that after radiation 
from the earth began, Lhe heat passes upwards till arrested where 
the air is saturated with vapour, when a heat greater by 5 0 was 
experienced after sunset than at the same elevation before sunaet. 

This was the state of our knowledge when M. Gifford most 
kindly placed the great “Captive” balloon, located at Ashbum- 
ham Pork, Chelsea, near London, at my disposal for a aeries of 
experiments 

This balloon could ascend to the height of 2,000 feet on a 
calm day ; its rate of ascension could be regulated at will; it 
could be kept stationary at any elevation, and experiments could 
be repeated several times in the day. 

On two different days I ascended nine times on each day; 
there was a decrease of temperature with increase of elevatioh 
at every ascent, but, different In amount at every hour, being less 
and less as the day advanced towards sunBet. The results of the 
experiments are shown in the following table, showing the 
amount of decrease of temperature per 100 feet of elevation, at 
different hours of the day with a clear sky, and a cloudy sky, as 
found by experiments with M. Gifford's captive balloon. 
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This series of experiments proved that which was only indi¬ 
cated In the ascents with a free balloon, viz., that the change of 
tetttpefahlre with increase of elevation has a diurnal range, 
the change being the greatest at about midday and the early 
afternoon hours, decreasing till about sunset, at which time, 
when the sky was free from clouds, there was little or no change 
of temperature up to the height of several hundred feet. 1 was 
not able, by means of M. Gifford's balloon, to take any obser¬ 
vations at about noon and early afternoon hours, nor any obser¬ 
vations after sunset, as the balloon never ascended at these 
times ; but such observations were greatly needed, as there 
seemed to be at this time a very high probability that the tem¬ 
perature of the air at night must increase with elevation. 

A thermometer was placed at the height of 22 feet, sufficiently 
protected from the effects of radiation, and a second one at the 
height of 4 feet, and eleven years' observations of these 
instruments have been taken daily at 9 A.M, , noon , 3 r.M. , 
and 9 P.M. 

These observations were reduced by taking the difference 
between the readings of the two thermometers and affixing the 
sign + to that difference when the temperature was higher at 
the higher elevation \ and the sign — when lower Dy taking 
the mean differences for each month between the temperatures at 
22 feet and 4 feet, it was found that at all hours of the day 
during the months of January, February, November, and 
December, in the afternoon hours of March, September, and 
October, and night hours throughout the vear, the sign was 4- 
and that it was - at all other times, clearly indicating the fact 
of an increase of temperature with increase of elevation during 
the night hours throughout the year. 


THE HEAT PHENOMENA ACCOMPANYING 
MUSCULAR ACTION 

T'HE fact that in the living muscle heat always appears when 
the muscle does work (Heidenham having shown that of 
two muscles equally weighted and undergoing equal contractions, 
one doing external work, while the other does none, the former 
gives out more heat than the latter), is an exception to the 

S eneral rule in mechanics, that heat disappears when work is 
one. It is not, however, in contradiction to the general 

I mnciple of the conservation of energy, but shows that in the 
iving muscle, when stimulated to action, molecular processes 
occur,lwhich, along with the doing of work, cause a development 
of heat. The relation of the heat developed to the work done 
had not been determined with any satisfactory accuracy, probably 
owing to the want of sufficiently delicate apparatus, though 
It might naturally be expected to help to an understanding 
of the phenomena. The subject has been taken up by M 
Nawalicnin, who, favoured by the experimental means at hand 
m M. Heidenhain’s Physiological Institute, made a careful 
examination of the development of heat in the active muscle. 
The experiments were very difficult and tedious, and by reason 
of the smallness or the values to be measured, required very 
great foresight and care in the experimental arrangements. The 
full account of this investigation is given in Pflugefs Archiv 
The first senes of expenments bore on the question of the 
production of heat when a particular muscle of the frog is 
excited, through the nerve, by stimuli of Increasing strength to 
increasing contractions. As, during the experiments, the 
excitability of the preparation vanes, the relation to the strength 
of stimulus was left out of account, and only the ratio between 
development of heat and height of contraction examined, The 
height of contraction was indicated graphically by the muscle 
itself on a smoke-blackened plate. The development of heat 
Wes measured by the deflection of a fine thermo-multiplier, and 
the stimulation of the nerve was effected by accurately measurable 
electric actions. The observations were only made when the 
needle was entirely at rest, which was very difficult to secur^ 10 
sensitive was the apparatus. 

The tabulated numbers from experiment show : (1) that the 
sum of the vis iwa, liberated In the muscle by Increasing 
stimuli, increases only so long as the lifting-heights (Hubhvhm) 
increase. With a certain amount of stimulus when produced by 
the sending of a constant current, the height of contraction 
reaches a maximum, and therewith, too, the production of heat. 
With a particular method of stimulation there Is, undmr certain 
condition#, a fresh increase of the amount of contraction above 
the maximum amount, the so-called <l iupenkuudmal n centime* 


tion j where this occurred, the heat-production abo rose. It 
may therefore be said that in general the development of heat 
inoreases with increased ? lifting-height, and decreases with 
decreased lifung-height. 

The increase in heat-production, however, does not take place 
proportionally to the increase in lifting height, but m much 
quicker ratio. Of this unexpected result M Nawahchm assured 
himself by repeated discussion of Lhe numerical values obtained ; 
but he did not succeed in determining more precisely the law of 
increase. 

This result led to the expectation that the same mechanical 
work of a muscle would be accompanied by unequal heating 
when the muscle raised a weight to the same height by several 
small contractions, and when it raised it by one great contrac¬ 
tion. In a great contraction more heat would become free than 
in several small ones, the sum of which was equal to the great 
Experiments (though some were difficult) fully conflrmed this, 
especially after it was ascertained that the cooling during the 
longer period of the several smaller contractions as against the 
shorter duration of the great contraction, did not play a part 

It 19 shown, then, that aB the stimulation increases, the tem¬ 
perature of the muscle, and accordingly lhe exchange of material, 
increase in much quicker ratio than the n echamcal work, and 
that the stronger the stimulation the less favourable is the relation 
of the exchange of material to the doing of work. 

These facts are in accordance, as M Nawahchm points out, 
with the common experience that the climbing of a hill is much 
less healing and exhausting when we go zigzag than when we go 
straight up. In the former case a greater number of small liftings 
of the body result in the same doing of work aa occurs 111 the 
second case through a smaller number of great lifting?. The 
exchange of material, as the second senes of expenments show, 
must essentially be greater 111 the second case than m Lhe first, 
anrl on the amount of it depends, on the one hand, the develop¬ 
ment of heat, on the other the exhaustion. 

In order to get at Lhe inner connection of the phenomena 
observed, M Nawahchm sought first to decide the question 
whether the accelerated increase in production of heat was due to 
the increase of the stimulus in itself or to the increase of the con¬ 
traction produced by the increased stimulation According to 
Ilelmholtt’s observations, when a muscle is subjected to lwo 
maximum stimuli, one following close on the oLher, the second 
stimulus produces an increase of contraction only when, at com¬ 
mencement of the second contraction, the first has already 
reached a considerable height. If this be not Lhe case, as 
happens if the interval of the two snmuli be less than of 

a second, the two stimulations produce no greater contraction 
than each alone. Now in what way does the production of heat 
occur in this latter case? Experiment showed that also with 
double stimulation of the nerve, an increase of the heat-develop¬ 
ment only occurred when it had as result an increase in the 
height of contraction ; the increase of the stimulus in itself u 
thus without influence on the amount of heat-production. Hence 
the cause of the quicker increase of the heat-production. That 
of the amount of contraction must be sought in conditions 
operative during the course of the contraction. 

To determine these conditions the author made experimental 
inquiry into the relation of heat-development to the states of 
tension of Lhe muscle during Lhe progress or contraction. He 
found that the muscle developed less heat the less its tension 
before action , wuh which may be mentioned that this tension 
of the muscle, weighted and stretched by the weight, is smaller 
the more it bos, through contraction, approximated to the 
natural length. Expenments, also, as to the relation df the 
heat-producuon to the change of state of tension during tn ' act 
of contraction Bhowed an influence or this, such that m\ach 
moment of action the quantity of heat depends on the tension. 
This suggested the ide* that the greater heat-prod action with 
increasing stimulation is perhaps a consequence of the longer 
duration of the stronger contraction. The experiments proved, 
however, that this Idea Ls not justified, for the muscle made small 
and great contractions in the some time. 

As to the nature of the internal processes in the musde, which 
may be the basis of the phenomena observed, M. Nawalichin 
offers the following remarks 1— 

“ We know that the contracting muscle is a body of variable 
elasticity; with inraeosed contraction its elastic force becomes 
less, its extensibility greeter. When the muscle raises a given 
weight about four mifiimetres, the .external work for each milli- 
metre of the lifting-height is indeed th^some but nevertheless tho 
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doing of the same external work for every successive unit-length 
of Ibe lifting-height will require a larger sum of contractile forces 
than for every earlier one, since the muscle! even with progres¬ 
sive contraction, varies as to its elastic properties in the direction 
of an increase of its extensibility. Upon tne weight hung to the 
muscle act, when contraction occurs, both Lhe contractile and 
the elastic forces of the muscle. ... In the sum (c + e) of the 
contractile (r) and the elastic forces (z), e becomes at first (during 
the contraction) smaller, with the natural unweighted length of 
the muscle equal to hi/, and later, even negative. If the weight, 
then, be lifted a number of units of length, the value of c 
must increase with increasing contraction . . . But an 

increase of the contractile force is only possible through in¬ 
creased transformation of elasticity Into w vha, that is p through 
exchange of material, which finds its expression in the increased 
formation of heat which I have observed Thus, if I mistake 
not, the facts discovered by me connect themselves with other 
relations already known, and will find their application in a 
future theory of muscular forces," 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Oxi'ORIi —It is stated that the Home Secretary has appointed 
as joint secretaries to the Oxford University Commission the 
Rev Thomas Vere Bayne, Censor and Student of Christ Church, 
and Thomas Francis Dallin, late Fellow of Queen’s College, and 
Public Orator of the University of Oxford. 

CamimUDGK —The death is announced of Dr Geldart, Master 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, in the eighty-first year of his age 
He had held the mastership twenty-five year*?, having succeeded 
Sir Herbert Jenncr Fust Dr Geldart graduated ag seventeenth 
wrangler m i 8 i 9 

l.ONHON —Besides those already announced, the Rev J F. 
Blake and Mr Lebour are, we believe, candidates for the vacant 
geological chair in University College 

Nottingham —The ceremony of laying the foundation-stone 
of the University buildings at Nottingham has been fixed for 
Thursday, the 27th inst The ceremony will be performed at noon 
by the Mayor, and subsequently there will be a public luncheon 
in the Albert Hall, at which Mr. Gladstone is expected to be 
present. The cost of the buildings, including the land, will be 
60,000/. Of this sum an anonymous donor has contributed 
10,000/, and the remainder will be found by the Corporation, 
who have given the site There will be lecture and clasi-rooma 
for the promotion of the Cambridge University Eitension 
Scheme, which, it will be remembered, was first incorporated 
at Nottingham, and which has since been carried out successfully 
in several centres of industry There will also be class-rooms, 
laboratory, &c , for the use of the students m the science classes 
in connection with the local Mechanics' Institution, as well as 
rooms for Lhe Free Library and the Natural History Museum. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, September 10.—M. Feligot in the 
chair.—Experimental researches on the mechanism of the forma¬ 
tion of sugar in the liver, by M. Cl Bernard.—Referring to the 
preceding paper, M. A.Trecul then read a treatise on the formation 
of starch ana of cellulose in plants —M. Th. du Moncel then 
presented to the Academy a copy of hii “ Recherches sur les 
meillcures conditions des Electro-aim ants.”—On the variation of 
atmospheric pressure at different altitudes, determined at the 
Pny-de-D6me Observatory, during the cyclones of last winter, 
by M. Alluard, The author found, on comparing the barometri¬ 
cal readings at the Puy-de-DAme Observatory with those of 
Clermont Observatory, tbat .the most remarkable discrepancies 
existed, the barometer having frequently risen several milli¬ 
metres at Clermont, when at the same time it fell considerably 
on the Puy.de-Ddme. He asks whether the supposition U 
justified that, while a cyclone passes over the land, other smaller 
cyclone* are situated inside of it and remain at different height*) 
without reaching the ground ? Or does the strange phenomenon 
re*ttIt/rom local reasons which appertain to the relief of the 
DAiut 1 ! chain and to the relative position of the two observa¬ 


tories? In all cases this phenomenon shows the necessity of 
studying the atmosphere in different layers and the great Import¬ 
ance of the Puy-de-D6me Observatory.—On a process of pre¬ 
serving the flesh of fish (extract from a note), by M. R. M. 
d’Amclio.—On the presence of phylloxera in the department of 
Loir-et-Cher, by M. J Duplessis. The writer has found that the 
pernicious insect has now penetrated as far as Villebarron, and 
the district infested near Orleans now has the shape of a vast 
equilateral triangle of 60 kilometres side.—M. Ed. Pnllieux then 
read a note on tne causes which have brought about the invasion 
of phylloxera into the Vendome district.—M. J. MaiBtre in a 
letter to M Dumas speaks of the effects of sulphocarbonates 
against the Insects.—The Minister for Agriculture and Commerce 
wrote a letter to M Dumas on the Bame subject.—M. Faye then 
drew the attention of Lhe Academy to some mteresting resul ts 
obtained at Washington Observatory by the observation of the two 
satellites of Mars recently discovered. It appears from a communi¬ 
cation made by Admiral J, Rodgers, that in the telegram first sent to 
Europe by the Smithsonian Institution at Washington there was 
a mistake, viz , in ascribing to the inner satellite a distance of 
fifty seconds ; half of the major axis of its orbit amounts only to 
thirty-three seconds of arc.—A letter was then read by the pre¬ 
sident from M Ch Lamey on some observations he made 
during the winter of 1S64-65, and which caused him to believe 
that Mars is surrounded by a ring of asteroids of all sizes, and 
aR a whole resembling, in some respects, the ring of Saturn. 
M Lamey had observed an uncertain reddish light on each side 
of the disk of the planet and corresponding nearly to its equator. 
He directs the attention of the observers of the two new satel¬ 
lites to this phenomenon —M Leverrier then announced the 
discovery of another new planet in the zone between Jupiter and 
Mars, by Mr Watson, at Ann Arbor, on the 3rd instant, 
R A, 2310m. Dec, + o° 45'. Daily motion in R.A. 55s , m 
Decl, — i', magnitude II —On the theory of the small motions 
of a weighty point on a fixed sufaco which 13 described round a 
vertical axis of revolution, by J. BoussineBq.—On locomotives of 
the compound system, by M. A Mallet —On the specific heat 
and the melting heat of platinum, by M J. Violle. In the 
course of experiments made by this gentleman he found the true 
melting-point of pure silver at 954° C —A note by M V. Neyre- 
neuf on the specific induction power,—On nitroso-guanidine, 
by M. Jousselin.—On the methods which the ancients must have 
employed to lift and transport the great Celtic or Gallic mono¬ 
liths, by M. E Robert.—A note by M, L. Hugo on some 
curves representing certain elements ol the planetary system. 
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MICROSCOPICAL PETROGRAPHY 

MicroscoptcalPetrography, By Ferdinand Zirkel. Being 
Vol. VI. of the Report of the United States Geological 
Exploration of the Fortieth Parallel made under the 
direction of the Engineer Department by Clarence 
King, Geologist-in-charge. (Washington, 1876.) 

O the massive and important series of volumes in 
which the Report of the Exploration of the Fortieth 
Parallel has been published the Engineer Department of 
the United States has just added a sixth which, for 
general interest and usefulness beyond the area of the 
Survey, is equal if not superior to any that has preceded 
it. In the course of this protracted and laborious survey 
many rocks were encountered to which Mr. Clarence 
King and his coadjutors felt somewhat at a loss to apply 
the petrographical nomenclature of Europe. He accord¬ 
ingly sought help from the highest European authority on 
the subject. Prof. Zirkel, of Leipzig, whom he induced to 
undertake the task of examining the vast collection of 
rock-specimens which had gathered during so many 
years of field-work Prof. Zirkel accordingly crossed the 
Atlantic, spent some time m New York with Mr King 
and his staff in making a preliminary investigation of the 
collection, and in learning the geological position of the 
specimens and the geological structure of the wide region 
from which they had been obtained Subsequently a 
large and typical series of rock-specimens was sent over 
to Leipzig to be submitted to careful microscopical inves¬ 
tigation. No fewer than twenty-five hundred thin sec¬ 
tions were prepared and examined under the microscope 
The result of Prof Zirkel's laborious task is now given to 
the world and most appropriately forms a separate volume 
of the Report on the Geology of the Fortieth Parallel. 
Mr King may be congratulated upon the judgment he 
has shown in the allocation of his materials He has 
enriched his official publications with the most important 
contribution yet made to the petrography of America. 

Of the way in which Prof. Zirkel has acquitted himself 
of the task he undertook, it is hardly possible to speak 
too highly. With the characteristic method of his coun¬ 
trymen he marshals his facts in such orderly fashion that 
every observation has its appropriate and proper place 
where it may be expected and where, if sought for, it 
will be found. Familiar as he is with the minute texture 
and composition of most European rocks, it must have 
been a congenial, even though laborious work, to attack 
on such a scale those of another continent. He has evi¬ 
dently given himself heartily to the investigation, and has 
produced a work which more than sustains his well- 
earned reputation. 

In an introductory chapter the author briefly sketches 
the leading types of microscopic structure which, largely 
as a result of his own previous labours, have been recog¬ 
nised among crystalline rocks. These may be reduced 
to three :—1. The purely crystalline, that is, rocks which 
display only crystals or crystalline ^particles so interwoven 
as to form a solid, compact mass. Granite may be taken 
as the type of this group, a. The half-crystalline. Rocks 
of this group consist partly of crystals of crystalline 
Vol xvi —No. 414 


particles, and partly of a non-crystalline amorphous sub¬ 
stance or paste, which may be ( a) a colourless but more 
usually yellow,brown, or grey glass; ( b ) partly devitrifled by 
the appearance or minute translucent but non polarizable 
grains (globulites), or variously-shaped opaque needles or 
haira (trichites) , ( c ) still further devitrifled by the in¬ 
crease of these grams and needles, so that little or no 
glass remains—a structure termed mirro-erystallitic; or 
( d ) a peculiar amorphous substance neither showing the 
transparency of glass nor definite grams and needles 
(crystallites), but appearing to consist of indistinct grains 
or fibres, which seem to melt into each other. This is 
termed the microfelsitic. 3. The non-crystalline. Here 
the rocks consist sometimes merely of glass, as ob¬ 
sidian, sometimes of the amorphous microfelsitic sub¬ 
stance, as in felsites. Dr. Zirkel admits, however, that 
even where these differences of minute structure are best 
shown they do not suffice as a basis for the systematic 
arrangement of rocks, which must rest on fundamental 
mineral constitution. The same mass of rock, indeed, 
may within a short space put on extraordinary diversities 
of minute structure. 

A number of terms are introduced into the Report 
which, though most of them have for some time been in 
use in Germany, for the most part make their first 
appearance here in an English dress “ Ground mass " 
is employed to denote what seems to the naked eye to be 
the dense homogeneous matrix of a rock, wherein the 
usual scattered porphyntic crystals are held , 11 base " is 
used as the designation of what is only seen under the 
microscope to be a non-crystallised or umndmdualised 
paste, glassy, globuhtic, micro crystalline or micro-fclsitic, 
as the case may be, in which the crystals, whether micio- 
scopic or visible to the naked eye, are held. “ Macro¬ 
scopic" has obtained wide currency in German petro¬ 
graphical literature as a convenient designation for what 
can be seen without the use of lenses. “ Microlites” are 
minute, thin, needle shaped, usually cylindrical bbdies, 
which occur both in the base and in separate crystals of 
rocks, and represent imperfect stages in the crystallisation 
of different minerals ; when colourless they are called 
11 belonites," when black and opaque, f< trichites/' 

As most rocks have undergone more or less internal 
alteration, many products of decomposition are met 
with under the microscope which cannot always be 
identified with definite mineral species No one who 
has practically studied microscopic petrography can fail 
to have been often puzzled to name some of these pro¬ 
ducts. They are in far too minute quantity and too 
intimately diffused through the substance of a rock to 
be capable of being collected for chemical analysis. 
They present no recognisable crystallographic form, and 
they show no distinctive reaction under the polariscope ; 
yet they have too often, with no expression of hesitation, 
been identified with known minerals, the identifications 
being at the best only guesses, and sometimes most 
improbable ones. It has lately been the practice at' 
Leipzig to avoid attempting such identifications when the 
evidence is so slight, but to be content with the applica¬ 
tion of provisional names which may include many 
different compounds having at least some common 
characters, such as opacity or colour, and to wait until 
the progress of investigation allows more precise names 

A A 
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to be affixed. Trof. Zirkel now introduces these pro¬ 
visional and useful terms to English readers. “ Opacite" 
includes all the black opaque amorphous grains, scales, 
and streaks which have resulted from Lhe decomposition 
of different minerals, and which, no doubt, vary widely in 
chemical constitution. They probably in most cases 
consist laigely of metallic oxides. "Ferrito "embraces 
those yellowish, brownish, or reddish specks, grains, 
veinings, or pseudomorphous crystals which occur in so 
many rocks where oxides of iron have decomposed 
“ Vmdite" is the term applied to greenish transparent or 
translucent scales, fibres, or veins, frequently seen where 
hornblende, augite, or olivine have been al’ercd. They 
must vary much in composition, sometimes approaching 
chlorite, sometimes dclcssite orseipentine 

These scientific terms may be usefully transplanted 
into English text-books, The only one which, though 
the great need of such a word cannot be denied, seems 
open to considerable objection, is 41 macroscopic." It is 
too like “microscopic," whether as written, printed, or 
spoken. " Gymnoscopic" would be better Hut there 
occur throughout the Report many nouns and adjectives 
which the reader will in vain look for in any dictionary, 
and the meaning of some of which he will not readily 
appreciate if he docs not happen to be familiar with the 
German petrographical terms for which they are intended. 
Such are “ fibraLion," “ lamcllation," “ inclusion," “ zon- 
ally,” “lincalcd," “ fhiidal,” “ mterwedged," and many 
more Even ordinary words are used in a way which is 
apt to puzzle the uninitiated For example, 11 some occur¬ 
rences are poor in augite," “ poorly-shaped crystals,'' 
11 diop-like 01 crippled minerals" The English language 
is not quite so meagre as to be unable to furnish expres¬ 
sion in already familiar words and phrases to the ideas 
sought to be conveyed by these novel and sometimes 
rather uncouth terms. 

After a brief chapter devoted to the crystalline schists 
and iheir related rocks, the author proceeds to what are 
commonly known as the igneous rocks, beginning with 
granite and the early intrusive porphyries and felsites, 
passing thence Lhrough the diontc, diabase, gabbro, and 
other groups, into the wide senes of tertiary volcanic 
products. V Richthofen’s name propylite is retained for 
the oldest eruptive rock of the tertiary series—a mixture 
of plagioclasc felspar with hornblende, having most of Lhe 
characters of the old diontes and diontic porphyries. 
The petrographical differences between this rock and an¬ 
desite are carefully summed up by Prof Zirkel ; but 
at the most they appear to be rather fine-drawn. He 
insists that rocks of different geological date can 
be distinguished pctrographically, and that this may 
be done even among the different members of the 
tertiary series Undoubtedly the most important chapter 
of the Report is that devoted to the trachytic and rhyolitic 
rocks. Among the trachytes some have been found con¬ 
taining augite instead of hornblende—-a curious and novel 
fact which establishes an analogy between these tertiary 
masses and some old syenites of Tyrol and Norway, in 
which G. von Rath has lately shown that augite replaces 
hornblende The author partly following von Richthofen 
divides the rhyolites into (1) Nevadite or granitic 
rhyolite, (2) Rhyolite proper, including the felsitic and 
porpbyntie varieties, of which he has found among 


the rocks of the Fortieth Parallel no fewer than sixteen 
well-defined types; and (3) Hyaline rhyolite, including 
the glassy and half-glassy varieties, obsidian, pitchstone, 
pumice, See, With the exception of some varieties in the 
eastern park of the region, all the basalts met with in the 
course of this survey prove to be felspar-basalts. Though 
repeating in Western America the familiar characters,of 
the basalts of Western Europe they contain some varieties 
which merit a special subdivision. These arc marked by 
(i) the invariable presence, though in small quantity, of 
sanidine, (2) the general absence of olivine, (3) the 
abundance of the glassy microhtic base, (4) the occa¬ 
sional presence of hornblende, (5) a high proportion of 
silica, (6) the dusty character of the included apatite. 
A petrographer who admits such wide departures from 
the normal type of a species must not be surprised at 
those who would further seek to unite some of his species 
which hardly differ from each other so much as these 
varieties of basalt do. 

The Report is illustrated by twelve quarto coloured 
plates. For beauty of execution nothing has appeared 
like them since those of the lamented Vogelsang. They 
have been executed at Leipzig, under the author's own 
eje, and are evidently as faithful as they are vivid and 
artistic ARliiiiiai.d Gr hue 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Rdsults of the Aralo-Casftan Expedition, Fascicule iv , 

388 pp , with seven lithographed plates ; and Fascicule 

v, sixty-eight pages. (St. Petersburg, 1877 ) [Russian ] 

The fourth fascicule of this publication contains an im¬ 
portant paper by the well-known Russian ichthyologist, 
Prof Kessler, on “The Fishes of the Aralo Caspian 
Tontic Ichthyological Region" After an introduction, in 
which the author briefly sketches the geography of the 
region, and makes a few objections to some statements of 
Mr. A. R. Wallace as to the geographical distribution of 
fishes, Prof. Kessler describes forty-three new species 
and varieties of fishes of the region, and twenty-four other 
species, the previous descriptions of which were incomplete. 
These descriptions, being the result of very elaborate 
researches, ars based on extensive collections obtained by 
the members of the expedition, and by previous explorers. 
The new species are illustrated by seven plates. The 
second part of the work is a systematic catalogue of all 
fishes known to inhabit the region, with notes as to their 
geographical distribution 

The third part deals with the general conclusions 
arrived at by the author as to the geographical distribu¬ 
tion of species, the relations of the Aralo-Caspian ichthyo¬ 
logical fauna to the faunas of the neighbouring basins, the 
distribution of species in different waters of the region, 
the zoological characteristics of the fishes inhabiting it, 
and their genealogical relations, their mode of life, and 
some remarks on the geological history of the region. 
These conclusions (some of which have already been 
noticed in Nature) will certainly be of great interest to 
the 200-geographer, and their importance is much 
enhanced by the usual caution of M. Kessler's statements. 
The work is altogether an important acquisition to ichthyo¬ 
logical literature in general, all the more that it deals with 
countries very imperfectly known until now. 

The fifth fascicule of the work contains two papers by 
M. Aldnitcin 11 On the Sweet Water Springs on the 
Shores of Lake Aral,” and a “Sketch of the History of 
the Islands of that Lake," the former containing some 
interesting information as to the distribution of water 
in sandy stepffes. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by Au correspondents . Neither can he undertake to return , 
or to correspond with the writers of rejected manuscripts . 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications. 

The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters as 
short as possible The pressure on his space is so great that u 
is impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance even of com¬ 
munications containing interesting and novel facts.] 

Urticating Organs of Planarlan Worms 

Til USE exist, as 19 well known to all comparative anatomists, 
in the skin of most pi an an an worms certain rod-like bodies 
(Slabchenkorperchen of German authors) concerning the function 
and homologies of which there has been consideiahle speculation 
and difference of opinion. By some authors these bodies, which 
always at an early stage of their existence are contained in cells, 
"the Tod-cells 11 have been compared to the thread-cells or 
ncmatocysts of ccelenterata, the rod-cells being considered 
homologous to or possibly homogenous with these crelenterate 
nematocysls. In the July number of the Quarterly Journal of 
Microscopical Science , vol lxvn p new senes, 1877, [ published a 
aper on the structure of several forms of land plananans obtained 
y me during the voyage of 1 I.M S Challenger . In this paper 
is described and figured the structure of the rod-cells of several 
genera of land plananans as observed in the fresh and living 
condition. In an American form Geoplana jlava and ulso in a 
Geoplana from New Zealand and a Rhynchodcmus from the Cape 
of Good Hope rod-cells were observed in which the rods are 
much longer than the cells and are in their quiescent condition 
coiled spirally within the cells (/ r., FI xx. Figs. 15, 20 , 21, 22, 
23), but which rods are shot out from the cells and protruded for 
a Jong dutance beyond Lhe surface of the epidermis when the 
animal la compressed or irritated. Such probably ib the mature 
condition of the cells in question in all land plananans 
Mecznikow has described a somewhat similar form of cell as 
existing in bis Geodesmus bihncatus 

In so ne microscopic sections of land plananans hardened in 
alcohol, the shot rods or threads may be seen in abundance 
when closely looked for, projecting from the edges of Lhe section 
of the epidermis. The demonstration of the spiral coiling of 
the rods within the cells, and of their protrusion on irritation, 
would at first sight seem to Hlly these bodies more closely than 
ever with ccelenlerate nematocysts, but there is ihi* great differ¬ 
ence between the two structures, that several rods are present in 
each cell in the plananans, and that the rods are solid and 
apparently free within Lhe cell, and when protruded by the 
bursting of the cell are shot clear of it. In ccelenLcraLes, as 15 
familiarly known, the thread is continuous with the cell and 
hollow, and is everted in the act of protrusion 

In the summary of my paper above referred to (/ c , 9 p 292) I 
suggested that it would be interesting to test the action of the 
rod bodies of land plananans by applying a living worm to the 
tongue and observing whether uriication was produced, I wrote 
at the time to my friend, Mr. Tlnvaites, F R.S., curator of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens at Ferademya, Cevlon, and asked him 
to make the experiment, which he did forthwith, and the result 
shows that plananans do undoubtedly produce urtication in much 
the same way as cralenterates, and there can be no doubt that 
this function is performed by the rod-bodies, which are thils 
weapons of defence, and no doubt used also to secuie prey. 

Mr Thwaltes wntes "I have lost no time before attending 
to your request touching the planarlans I applied Lhe tip of 
my tongue to two of them brought fresh and lively to me, and 
quite sensibly was I to a feeling of unpleasant tingling, and it 
was accompanied wiLh slight swelling. The sensations very 
similar to what is experienced upon a slight scalding The 
plon&nan itself evidently felt very uncomfortable, as it became 
dilated latently to a considerable extent during contact with the 
Up of the tongue, though it soon recovered its normal condition " 

H N. Moseley 

New University Club, St. James’s Street, S.W 
The Satellites of Mars 

It seems worthy of notice that the propheUc genius of Homer 
has already not only identified bui^even given names to the two 
satellites of Man. I allude, of course, to the passage in the 
fifteenth book of the Iliad, where Ares is preparing to descend 
to the earth (possibly this refers to an unusually near approach 
at opposition, as at the present time) — 


ipdro'Kai ft ’Iwwovs tclKtro Atlfibv rt + 4 $otf rt 
fii ryvdjj.iv . . //., xv. H9 

which Pope renders— 

11 'ViLh that he fives command to Fear and Flight 
To join hn rapid coursers for the fight ", 

Deimus and Phobus are not, perhaps, very euphonious names ; 
but astronomers will not lightly reject lhe authority of Homer. 

Eton, September 29 H. G. Madam 

On the Coming Winter 

Having recently computed the remaining observations of our 
earth-Lhermometera here, and prepared a new projection of ali the 
observations from their beginning in 1837 to their calamitous 
close last year—results generally confirmatory of those arrived 
at in 1870 have been obtained, but with more pointed and 
immediate bearing on the weather now before us. 

The chief features undoubtedly deducible for the past thirty- 
nine years, after eliminating the more seasonal effects of ordinary 
summer and winter, are — 

I, Between 1837 and 1876 three great heat-waves, from with¬ 
out, struck this part of the earth; viz , the first in 1846 5, the 
second in 1858'O, and the third in l 368 7 And unless some 
very complete alteration in the weather is to take place, the 
next such visitation may be looked for in 1879 5, within limits 
of half a year each way. 

2 The next feature in magnitude and certainty is, that the 
periods of minimum temperature, or cold, are not either in, or 
anywhere near, lhe middle time between the crests of those three 
chronologically identified heat-waves, but are comparatively 
close up to them on either sidc § at a distance of about a year and 
a half, so that Lhe next such cold wave is due at the end of the 
present year 

This perhaps, not an agreeable prospect, especially if political 
agitators arc at this Lime moving amongst the colliers, striving 
to persuade them to decrease the out-put of coal at every pit's- 
mouth Being, therefore, quite willing, for the general good, 
to suppose myself mistaken, I beg to send you a first impression 
oT plate 17 of the forthcoming volume of observations of this 
Royal Observatory, and shall be very happy if you can bring 
out from the measures recorded there, anymore comfortable view 
for the public at large. Piazzi Smyth 

Astronomer-Royal for Scotland 

Royal Observatory, Edinburgh, September 27 

The Australian Monotremes 

1 observe in Nature (vol xvi p. 439) that a doubt arises 
respecung the Echidna or Australian porcupine (recently re¬ 
named Tackyglossus) and the Ornitkorhynchus being found In 
Northern Australia. It does exist in Queensland, but how far 
north it is impossible to decide until we are better acquainted 
with that extensive territory. The fact of one having been found 
by Mr. Kennedy, as mentioned by Mr. Forbes at Plain Creek in 
lat 21 0 S is, as far as the published statement can be depended 
upon, correct, and was never considered by any Australian in 
Queensland as a matter of doubt, os they were well acquainted 
with the animal, but whether the Tachyghssus was the same or 
of a different species I do not consider has been sufficiently 
noticed ; whether it was the Tackyglossus hystrix t or with suffi¬ 
cient distinctive characters, as has been recently found in that ol 
New Guinea to make it a new species, is not known, as ordinary 
travellers are not able to distinguish those characteristic differ¬ 
ences which would immediately strike the experienced naturalist. 
The species found in the vicinity of Darling Downs, flee., is 
evidently the Tackyglossus kystnx 9 and from a recent letter 
received from ray son, Mr G. F Bennett, he finds no difficulty 
in procuring specimens of this species near Foowoomba by offer¬ 
ing rewards for those procured at certain intervals of time, to 
enable him to carry out his investigation! on the mode of 
generation of the MoHotremata, and if possible to procure the 
impregnated uterus of that animal, as well as that of the Orm- 
thorhynchus l as in both animals it no doubt will be ldcntml. 
As far os regards the rudtmental pouch in lhe Echidna it 
is only ab'e to be found in that animal during the breed¬ 
ing season, and I could never detect it at any other time. 
Ii is mentioned by Prof. Owen in hu memoir on the young 
of the Echidna {Philosophical Transactions , 1865, p. 678), and 
indeed it has been a well-known fact for some period of time, as 
some years ago I doubted Lhe assertion and pnblic attention was 
most particularly drawn to it, and the fact was ascertained 
1 beyond doubt even before the publication of Pro£ Owen’s paper. 
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The Ormthorhynchus being an aquatic animal does not possess 
a pouch at any time. With respect to the New Guinea species 
of Jtchulna „ the question whether the Tachyglossus laivset and T 
bnujmi are distinct species can now be decided, as I observe that 
examples of both sexes of T bruijmi have been obtained in the 
mountains on the north coast of New Guinea at an elevation of 
about 3,500 feet. That a new and somewhat analogous species 
of I'acftygfojsus may yet be discovered in Northern Australia 1 
consider very probable. Gkorgk Bennett 

September 29 

PS —By letters from Sydney dated August 4 no intelligence 
has been received from Sig. D'Albeitia since his departure for 
the Fly River in May last. 

Are there nd Boulders in Orkney and Shetland? 

In your impression of the 13th inst. (p 418), there is an 
interesting letter from Mr Laing, M P , stating that there are 
no boulders in Orkney or Shetland lie says that having "an 
intimate personal acquaintance with these islands, which are my 
native county, and almost every yard of whose surface and shores I 
have explored wiLh rod and gun,” . . M 1 can assert positively 
that I never saw (in them) a boulder or perched block, or the 
trace of any nil, or boulder clay, kame p eskar, raised beach, or 
other form of glacial or marine action," 

Mr Lamg’s object in drawing the attention of geologists to 
these facts is, that "if true, they seem to afford a crucial lest of 
the truth or falsehood of some of the most important theories of 
modern geology ” 

Mr Laing observes that in Orkney there could be no boulders, 
&c., because 11 there were no glaciers, there being no great local 
mass of mountains to produce them " 

Am regards Shetland, Mr. Laing says he cannot speak with the 
same confidence “Still, having travelled over a gTcat part of 
the principal islands, I can assert that I have never seen in them 
either, any traces of glacial action." 

Mr. Laing having invited information on this subject, Prof. 
Gcikie has published an article in the same number of your 
paper (p 414), controverting Mr. Lamg’s statements, and main¬ 
taining that the facts ascertained by him and lus colleagues in 
the Scotch Geological Survey establish that these islands form 
11 no exception, lo the general glaciated condition of Scotland." 

In corroboration, so far, of the Professor’s statement, that 
there are in Orkney and Shetland “many transpoited blocks of 
gneis% schist, and other rocks foreign to the immediate locality " 
of the blocks, I need only refer to the following list of boulders 
reported to the Edinburgh Royal Society Boulder Committee. 

In Orkney. 

9 Eday Island —Conglomerate B 12 X 7 X ij feet, = about 
S tons weight Situated near top of a hill 250 feet above sea. 
No conglomerate rock in Eday, but there is in Stron&ay Island. 

Frith and Sunnis, —While pebbles of freestone on the hills. 
But there are no white freestone rocks in this island It is all 
old red 

Sunday —Gneiss B. 7 X 6 X 2 \ feet ■= about 14 tons. No 
gneiss rocks on this island. Nearest island wiLh gneiss racks 
is Stromness, 30 miles distant, and in Shetland, still more 
distant. 

Walls —Lydian stone B. 9 X 7 X 6 feet = about twenLy- 
eight tons Sandstone is the prevailing rock. 

Stromness Island. —Two granite boulders lying on red sand¬ 
stone rocks—distant, one a quarter of a mile, the other one mile 
from granite hills. 

In Shetland. 

B res say —A number of boulders here, of a rock foreign to the 
island. One of them Is 10 x 7 x 4 feet. Supposed to have 
been transported from Norway. 

/Unsay —On a cliff 200 feet above the sea,'rounded blocks 
resting on knolls of polished rock. 

Neay. —Large perched blocks, some many tons in weight. 

Sumburgh Head .—Conglomerate B. lying on sandstone rock. 

Wheie can it l>e supposed that these boulders come from? 

Prof Geikie thinks there were glaciers, at all events, in one 
of the islands, viz.. Hoy , and even “ separate glaciers 11 in all the 
valleys of that hill, whose top Is only 1,550 feet above the sea, 
I feel great difficulty in subscribing to that opinion \ I rather 
agree with Mr. Laing, that there could be no glaciers, for want 
pf a sufficient 1 ' mass of mountain region to produce them. ” 
Eyen if In Hoy glaciers could have been formed on a hUl the 
highest peak of which is only 1 550 feet above the adjoining sea, 
what Is to be said of those boulders which are on islands where 


the hills do not exceed 500 or 200 feet, and in which there are 
no rocks of the same nature m the boulders? 

Prof Geikie refers to the rock stnitions in Orkney and Shet¬ 
land (which Mr. Laing seem' not to have discovered) as additional 
proofs of glacial action. If these strlationa had been caused by 
glaciers, the direction of the stride would vary with the direction 
of the deferent valleys m which the glaciers moved But this is 
found not to be the case. Prof Geikie says that both in Orkney 
and in Shetland the movement of the ice has been on the " whole 
along a north-west and south-east line.” He refers to reports 
by his colleagues, Mr Peach and Mr Horne, In corroboration 
of his statements. 

In looking into Mr. Peach’s report, I find that be specifies the 
stria; on the rocks of Shetland as running in various directions. 
In Unst, the most northern Island, he says “ the destroying force 
(the nature of which force, however, he avoids indicating) coming 
against a hill (called the * Muckle Heog t * 500 feet high) on its 
north-west Hank, had been partially turned by the hill into a 
valley (which he names) and made to produce the well-known 
phenomenon of 1 crag and tail 1 ”—the crag or bared rock being 
on the north side of the hill. 

Mr. Home in his p^per also describes the stria: in Shetland as 
running in various Afferent directions. Some of the striE on the 
rocks, and tile boulders on the surface, indicated, as he thought, 
ice action from east to west “In addition to these, however, 
others (he sa>s) were found, which could not have been produced 
by ice-shedding m the ordinary way, These cross island, 
regardless of its physualfeatures , and are often at right angles to 
the newer set.” 

These facts, I venture to submit, may be explained by suppos¬ 
ing that the Shetland and Orkney Islands, when still under the 
ocean, were subjected to the action of Arctic currents loaded 
with icebergs and shore ice, We know that in the Arctic regions 
now, fragments of rocks are by these means carried about in 
various directions, and dropped on the sea-bottom ; whilst the 
rocks at the sea bottom are ground down, polished' and striated 
by the hard stones and gravel pushed forward by icebergs, 
The existence of Arctic currents from north-western points has 
indeed been already well established by a study of the boulders 
and striated rocks found along the west coasts of Caithness, Ross, 
Argyll, and the islands of Lewis, Harris, and Uist. 

The inference of Mr. Peach from what he saw near Lerwick 
was, that there “the direction ihe drift came from is evidently 
northerly " “The destroying force ” to which Mr. Peach refers 
as having swept across Lho island of Unst baring a hill up to a 
height of 500 feet on its north-west flank, could have been no 
other than an Arctic current loaded with ice. 

These facLs establish points of the highest geological interest. 
They indicate a submersion of the northern parts of Europe under 
the ocean to the extent of many hundred feet, and the non-exist¬ 
ence of any gulf-stream flowing through the North Atlantic. 
The Isthmus of Panama requires to be depressed only 350 feet, 
to allow that stream to flow into the Pacific. 

The separate question of %i Raised beaihes" mooted by Mr. 
Laing and discussed by Prof. Geikie, I do not enter on. Both 
of these authorities agree that there are no raised beaches in 
Shetland and Orkney. It is indeed very curious that such should 
be tbe case, considering that they exist along the Caithness coast, 
and in every other part of the kingdom, including Ireland. I 
may, however, notice that Mr. Peacn in iuaReport on Shetland 
speaks of a “ raised beach ” as having been seen by him there. 

Milne Graden, Coldstream, N fi. David Milne Home 


Fertilisation of Flowers by Birds 
Among the “Biological Notes” in Nature, voi. xv. p. 
416, there is one referring to the agency of birds in effecting the 
fertilisation of flowers. A few weeks before reading this note I 
was induced to suspect that many flowers might be dependent 
wholly or in part on the.visits of small birda Tor their effectual 
fertilisation by observing that a very considerable number of 
birds shot at that time had the plumes of the forehead and the 
lores thickly dusted with pollen. This fact was noticed in several 
species of Dwaeinas and JVec'annttner, in the Loncvli, and even 
in a glossy starling (Cal or ms panayensis ), which latter ii mainly 
a frugivorous bird, Both the sun-birds and flower-peckers are 
fruit-Jceders to a certain extent, but they also prey on minute 
insects, in search of which (and possibly 01 tbe nectar sometimes) 
they diligently probe the corollas of numerous flowers, and on 
withdrawing their heads a portion of the pollen remains in many 
instances adhering to the plumage bordering the bUl, and u 
carried away and introduced Into the next blossom visited. 
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The immediate source of attraction possessed by the flower 
for its feathered visitants lies, I think, id the small insects which 
resort to It, and not, at any rate usually, in their furnishing any 
nectareous secretion which is palatable to the birds. For if Lhe 
latter visited the blossoms for the sake of the nectar they would 
be perfectly acquainted by experience with its situation and 
make no delay in going straight to it, whereas the habit uf the 
sun-birds and the dower-peckers also 19 rather to hover on 
rapidly-vibrating win^s a few Inches in front of the opening of a 
blossom, aa if prying into its recesses in search of food, before 
thrusting Lheir beaks into the corolla ; and often after thus 
examining a flower they fly ofT to another without touching it at 
all, having apparently satisfied themselves that the first one con- 
tamed no prey for them. A II. Everett 

N, Mindanao, July 23 

Heat Phenomena and Muscular Action 

On reading the article winch appeared in Nature, vol xvi. 
p. 451, on the heat phenomena accompanying muscular 
action, it has occurred to me to send the following problem 
which is akin to the subject. 

If a man docs work (say lifts a weight), the principle of the 
conservation of energy teaches us that the potential energy—the 
work done—(weight lifted) is at the expense of the man as a 
magazine of fuicc, in fact that “virtue has gone out of him " 
Now suppose a man lifts say a ton of bi icks and deposits the bricks 
one by one on the top of a wall six feet high, we can exactly 
estimate the amount of work done, the energy rendered potential 
and external, and if we knew also the extra amount of heat 
radiated or otherwise carried off from hu body—as most probably 
the work would raise his temperature—we could exactly measure 
the amount of energy the lifting of the brick cost him. 

Now suppose another man were to lift the bricks from the top 
of the wall and deposit them gently —1 r, without concussion— 
on the ground, it is evident that there is a certain amount of 
potential energy disappearing, in fact that there is work being 
absorbed by the man, of course appearing in 40 me other form, 
but the question is how ? T his second man's work is of course 
in one sense work, but in lhe sense of producing external, 
potential, or kinetic energy, is not so, unless, perhaps, in heat. 

Strangely enough it follows Lhat lifting down the brick ought 
to make the man either radiate heat more, waste tissue les 1 *, 
digest food less, or in some other way account for the energy 
absorbed by him. 

Generally I think the conversion of force by obstruction is not 
always bo clearly traced as it might be , in friction it is clear, aa 
also m the compression ot elastic bodies, but in the instance 
above, as also in the ihrollJing oi steam, it is not so clear 

A. I\ Molison 


Does Sunshine Extinguish Fire? 

I read Mr Tomlinson’s paper (Nature, vol, xvi p 361) near 
the time of its delivery, and was struck with the inconclusive cha¬ 
racter of his experiments What he attempted to obtain was the 
condition of combustion in gunshine and combustion in darkness, 
calcris panbus. But he left the uetens panbus entirely out of the 
experiment, and actually used a dark cubbard (I believe this is 
good spelling etymologically and phonetically), Into which there 
was no free influx of atmospheric air. Naturally his candles burnt 
with inferior combustion there. 1 have for years together burnt 
Newcastle coal, and no other; and for years together burnt 
South Staffordshire coal, and no other ; and I say that sunshine 
puts out a sea-coal fire and not a S.S. fire. The reason of this 
is, I apprehend, not far to 6eek. ]n Lhe Midlands it u the 
practice to keep a fire abve by a raker, or gathercoal. Il 
would be quite useless to attempt to do this with a sea-coal Are, 
which goes out in a short time unless the cakes of cool be broken 
up; in a word, one has to watch a sea-coal Are, and it rtmst be 
in every Londoner's experience, that such a Are is apt to elude 
one at the last faint gleam from over reckless poking. Now, if 
the sun is shining on the coal, that la«t faint gleam is Invisible, 
and the Are goes out aa a matter of course. Sunshine puts out a 
sea-coal Aie by insidiously eclipsing the warning glimmer of its 
expiring-embers. Thu, at least, is a vera causa, A prion I 
would say that combustion would be leu rapid in au rarefied 
by Bunilght than in air deprived oi it; but I dp pot believe 
sunshine extinguishes a coal Are in any other why than that I 
have describe C. M? Inolbby 

Folkestone 
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The Approaching Opposition of Iris.—T he oppo¬ 
sition of this minor planet in the present autumn affords 
another favourable opportunity of determining the amount 
of solar parallax on the method already successfully 
applied by Prof Galle, of Breslau, in the case of Flora. 
The Berliner asti onomische? Jahrbuch for 1879 contains 
a rough ephemeris of Iris for every twentieth day of the 
year, but this being insufficient for the purpose in view, 
we subjoin places calculated from Prof Brunnow’s tables 
of the planet, on the approximate formula; explained jn 
his introduction ; the error of the tables being very 
sensible at the present lime, nothing would have been 
gained by calculating in the accurate Form For the sake 
of brevity the planet's positions are given for every fourth 
day only, but they will be readily interpolated for the 
intermediate dates. 


Ik is —At Greenwich Mai night. 
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Ins will be in perihelion October 147, G M.T., and nearest 
to the earth on November 15, her distance at this time 
being o 859 (the earth's mean distance from the sun being 
taken as unity). Her intensity of light may be expected 
to raLher exceed that of a sLar of the seventh magnitude, 
6’8m. according to the Berliner Jahrbuch . 1 

The Outer Satelliie or Mars —This object is 
still under observation at the Observatory of Pans. It 
was alio measured again by Mr. Common, of Ealing, 
with his 18-inch silver-on-glass reflector on September 24, 
the angle calculated from the elements which have been 
given in this column differing from lhe observed angle 
— 4°. An observation on September 13, by M. Borrelly 
at Marseilles, presumed to apply to the satellite, must 
refer to a faint star, the satellite at the time being in the 
opposite quadrant. 


Binary Stars —Dr. Doberck, of Markree Observa¬ 
tory, continues his investigations on the orbits of the 
revolving double stars In No. 2,156 of the Astronomische 
Nachrtchtcti\iz has given provisional elements of S 1768 
and 2 3121, the latter of which appears to be an object of 
special interest from the shortness of the period of revo¬ 
lution, which hardly exceeds that of the well-known 
binary, ( Herculis. Also elements of 2 3062, a star which 
was the subject of a pretty complete calculation by Dr. 
Schur in 1867. The results of the two discussions are 
as follow :— 


Passage of peri-aslre 
Nods 

Angle between the lines 
of nodes and apsides 

Inclination. 

Eccentricity , ,, 

Semi-axis major 
Period of revolution . 


Schur 1B67 

1835196 
32 0 10' 


97 " 3 >' - 

29 ° 58 ' - - 

0^009 . 

i*310 

112 64 yean 


Doberck 1877 
1834 88 
38 " 35 ' 


92 0 f 
32° n' 
04612 

1" 270 

104 415 years 
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These orbits are in very satisfactory confirmation of 
each other 

May we hope that at no distant period Dr. Doberck 
may find he has sufficient material to induce him to investi¬ 
gate the elements of a Centaun ; a fair approximation to 
the true orbit might be expected from his experienced 
hand 


PROF ADAMS ON LEVERRIER'S PLANETARY 
THEORIES 1 

II 

T HE nineteenth chapter of M Leverner’s researches 
which forms the first part of the eleventh volume of 
the Annals of the Pat is Observatory , contains the deter¬ 
mination of the secular variations of the elements of the 
orbits of the four planets, Jupiter, baturn, Uranus, and 
Neptune. 

In the first place are collected the differential formula 
which are established in the previous chapLer, and which 
give the rates of secular change of the various elements at 
any epoch in terms of the elements themselves, which by 
the previous operations have been cleared of all periodic 
inequalities. 

The terms of different orders wh’ch enter into these 
formuhe are carefully distinguished. 

If we were to confine our attention to the terms of the 
first degree with respect to the excentncities and inclina¬ 
tions of ihe orbits, and of the first order with respect to 
the masses, the differential equations which determine 
the secular variations would become linear, and their 
general integrals might be found, so as to give the values 
of the several elements for an indefinite period. 

In the present case, however, the terms of higher orders 
are far too important to be neglected, and when these are 
taken into account the equations become so complicated 
as to render it hopeless to attempt to determine their 
general integrals 

Fortunately, however, these are not needed for the 
actual requirements of astronomy, and for any definite 
period the simultaneous integrals may be determined with 
any degree of accuracy that may be desired by the method 
of quadratures 

In this way M Leverrier has determined the values 
of the elements for a period of 2,000 years, starting from 
1850, at successive intervals of 500 years. The first steps 
in this integration were attended with some difficulties, 
because the determination of the numerical values of the 
rates of change of the several elements at the various 
epochs depends on the elements themselves which are to 
be determined Hence several approximations were 
necessary in order to obtain the requisite precision 

Afierthis work of M Leverrier, however, the extension 
of Lhe investigation to other epochs, past or future, is no 
longer attended with the same difficulties. In fact, from 
his results we may at once find, by the method of differ¬ 
ences, very approximate values of the elements at an epoch 
500 years earlier or later than those which he has con¬ 
sidered. His general formulae will then give the rates of 
change of the several elements at the epoch in question, 
and having these we can determine by a direct calculation 
the small corrections which should be applied to the 
approximate values of the elements first found. 

This process may evidently be repeated as often as we 
choose. 

It is important to remark that in the formula wbich 
give the rates of change of each of the elements at the five 
principal epochs considered, as well as in those which give 
the total variations of the elements at the same epochs, 
the masses of the several planets appear in an indetermi¬ 
nate form, so that it may be at once seen what part of the 
variation of any clement is due to the action of each of 
the planets, and what changes would be produced in the 
1 Continued from p 464. 


value of any element at any epoch by any changes m the 
assumed values of the masses. 

Consequently, when the astronomer of the future, say 
of 2,000 years hence, has determined the values of the 
elements of the planetary orbits corresponding to that 
epoch, it will be easy for him, by comparing those values 
with the general expressions given by M Levemer, to 
determine with the greatest precision the actual values of 
the masses, provided that all the disturbing bodies are 
known ; and should there be any unknown disturbing 
causes, their existence would be indicated by the in¬ 
consistency of the values of the masses which would be 
found from the different equations of condition. 

By means of the work which has just been described, 
everything has been prepared which is required for the 
treatment of the theories of Lhe several planets 

The remainder of the eleventh volume of the Annals 
is accordingly occupied by the complete theories of Jupiter 
and Saturn, the former theory being given in Chapter 20, 
and the latter in Chapter 21 of M. Leverner’s researches. 

The coefficients of the periodic inequalities of the 
mean longitudes and of the elements of the orbits are 
not only exhibited in a general form, but are also calcu¬ 
lated numerically for the five principal epochs considered 
in Chapter 19 of these researches, viz, for 1850, 2350, 
2850, 3350, and 3850. 

The long inequalities of the second order with respect 
to the masses, depending on twice the mean motion of 
Jupiter plus three times the mean motion of Uranus 
minus six times the mean motion of Saturn, are also 
determined in a similar form 

Chapter 22 of M Levcrner's researches forming the 
first part of the 12th volume of the “ Annals," contains the 
comparison of the theory of Jupiter with the observations, 
the deduction of Lhe definitive corrections of the elements 
therefrom, and finally the resulting tables of the motion of 
Jupiter, The observations employed are the Greenwich 
observations from 1750 to 1830 and from 1836 to 1869 
together with the Pans observations from 1837 to 1867 

To the results given in the Astronomer-Royal’s 
“ Reduction of the Greenwich Observations of Planets 
from 1750 to 1830” M. Leverrier has applied the cor¬ 
rections which he has found to be required by his own 
reduction of Bradley's observations of stars and his rede- 
termination of the Right Ascensions of the fundamental 
stars, published in the second volume of the "Annals" 
(Chapter 10). 

The equations) of condition in longitude, for finding 
the corrections of the elements and of the assumed 
mass of Saturn, are divided into two series corre¬ 
sponding to the observations made from 1750 to 1830, 
and into two other series corresponding to the obser¬ 
vations made from 1836 to 1869. Moreover in each, 
of these senes the equations are subdivided into eight 
groups, corresponding to the distances of the planet from 
its perihelion, o° to 45 0 , 45 0 to 90°, and so on. From these 
are formed four final equations, the solution of which 
gives the corrections of the epoch, of the mean motion, of 
the excentricity, and of the longitude of the perihelion, in 
terms of the correction required by the mass of Saturn, 
which is left in an indeterminate form. The substitution 
of these expressions in the thirty two normal equations 
corresponding to the several groups above-mentioned, 
gives the residual differences between theory and observa¬ 
tion in terms of the correction of the mass of Saturn. No 
conclusion can be drawn from the ancient observations ; 
but from the modem observations M. Levemer finds 
that the mass of Saturn assumed—which is that of 
Bouvard—should be diminished by about its part. 
This correction is very small, but M. Leverrier regards it 
as well established. 

On the other hand, Bessel’s value of the mass ot 
Saturn, founded pn his observations of the Huygheman 
satellite, exceeds Uouvard’s by about its vMh pait, 
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The equations of condition in latitude are treated 
in a similar manner, being grouped according to the dis¬ 
tances of the planet from its ascending node. From 
these equations the corrections of the inclination of 
the orbit and longitude of the node are found separately 
from the ancient and from the modern observations. The 
results differ very little, but the second solution is 
employed in the construction of the tables. After the 
application of these corrections to the elements, the 
agreement between theory and observation may be con¬ 
sidered perfect, so that the action of the minor planets 
on Jupiter appears to be insensible, and there is no indi¬ 
cation of any unknown disturbing causes. 

There are some peculiarities in the mode of tabulating 
the perturbations caused by the action of Saturn The 
perturbations of longitude and of radius vector are not, 
as usual, exhibited directly, but instead of them M 
Leverricr gives the pertuibations, both secular and 
periodic, of the mean longitude, of the longitude of the 
perihelion, of the excentricity, and of the semi-axis major 
of the orbit, and then from the elements corrected by 
these penurbations he derives the disturbed longitude and 
radius vector by the ordinary formulae of elliptic motion. 

Where ihe perturbations are large M. Leverrier con¬ 
siders this preferable to the ordinary method of proceeding. 
The perturbations of latitude being small, he applies lo 
the inclination and longitude of the node Iheir secular 
variations alone, and then determines directly the periodic 
inequalities of latitude 

All these perturbations, whether of the elements or of 
the latitude, are developed in a senes of sines and cosines 
of multiples of the mean longitude of Saturn, including a 
constant term, the coefficienls multiplying these several 
terms being functions of ihe mean elongation of Saturn 
from Jupiter, which for a given elongation are developed 
in powers of the time reckoned from the epoch 1850. 
These coefficients only are tabulated with the mean 
elongation as the argument, and the perturbations are 
thence calculated by means of the oidmary trigono¬ 
metrical tables. The intervals of the argument are so 
small, that the requisite imerpolations are very simple, and 
the coefficients which relate to the four elements, and 
depend on the same argumenr, are given at the same 
opening of the tables 

The tables have been calculated specially for the 500 
years included between the years 1850 and 2350 Never¬ 
theless they may be applied to epochs anterior to 1850, by 
simply changing the sign of the tune reckoned from 1850 
For one or iwo centuries before 1850 this extension will 
have all the rigour of modem observations, while for still 
earlier tunes the accuracy of the tables will greatly surpass 
that of the observations which we have to compare with 
them. 

M. Leverrier’s Tables of Jupiter are now employed in 
the compulations of the Nautical Almanac , beginning 
with the year 1878 

The inirUcnlh volume of the Annals is devoted to 
the theories of Uranus and NepLune. These theories are 
not unattended with difficulties In the first place, these 
planets are disturbed by the actions of the two great 
masses Jupiter and Saturn, interior to their orbits, and 
these actions are modified by the great inequalities of 
Jupiter and Saturn depending on five times the mean 
motion of Saturn minus twice the mean motion or Jupiter. 
In the next place twice the mean mo ion of Neptune 
differs very little from the mean motion of Uranus, and 
thus arise inequalities of Long period in the elements of 
their orbits which are large enough to produce very 
sensible terms of the second order. Lastly, ihe mean 
elliptic elements of the two planets are not yet sufficiently 
well known. 

In a preliminary chapter, the 24th, M. Leverrier investi¬ 
gates formula which are specially applicable lo the 
case of a planet disturbed by another which is consider¬ 


ably nearer to the sun. In this case it is easily seen that, 
by the direct action of the disturbing planet on the sun, 
perturbations of large amount may be produced in the 
elements of the orbit of the disturbed planet, while the 
corresponding perturbations of the co-ordinates of the 
planet are comparatively small. Hence arises the advan¬ 
tage of considering this case apart 

We have seen how closely the theories of Jupiter and 
Saturn are related to each other. In a similar manner 
the theories of Uianus and Neptune are also closely 
related in consequence of the great perturbations intro¬ 
duced into the elements of their orbits by the near 
approach to commensurability in their mean moLions. 
Hence, before entering upon the separate theories, M. 
Leverrier devotes Chapter 25 of his researches to the 
determination of the mutual actions of Uranus and Nep¬ 
tune, and this forms the base of the theories of both 
planets The method employed is similar to that adopted 
in the case of Jupiter and Saturn, and the results are 
exhibited in the same general form 

It is important to remark that the elements of Uranus 
and Neptune as determined from observations severally 
differ from their mean elliptic values by the amount of 
their perturbations of long period corresponding to the 
mean epoch of the observation? The apparent elements 
of Uranus and Neptune for the epoch 1850 have been 
carefully determined by Prof. Newcomb in his excellent 
work on the theory of those planets which obtained the 
Society’s medal in 1874. By the application of his own 
general formula*, M. Leverrier deduces from these 
elements the values of the mean elliptic elements corre¬ 
sponding to the same epoch It may be remarked that 
the mean dements thus determined will depend on the 
assumed masses of the two planets, and will therefore 
lequire small corrections when more accurate values of 
the masses have been obtained 

When the secular variations of Uranus and Neptune 
given in Chapter 19 were found, the elements were Less 
accurately known, and M Leverrier has therefore recal¬ 
culated the values of the excentncities and longitudes of 
the perihelia of the two planets for the same five epochs 
as before, starting from the mean elliptic values of the 
elements above referred to 

Chapter 26 contains the completion of the theory of 
Uranus. The last chapter, which contains the comple¬ 
tion of the theory of Neptune, is not yet printed. 

The twenty-third chapter also, which contains Ihe 
comparison of the theory of Saturn with observations, 
together wnh the tables of ihe planet, and which will 
form the latter part of the twelfth volume of the Annals , 
is not yet printed The results of this comparison of the 
theory wiLn observaliors have, however, been fully pub¬ 
lished in the Comptes Rendu r, znd I understand that the 
tables will be used for computing the place of Saturn in 
the foithcoming volume of the Nautical Almanac* 

Although the comparison of the theory of Saturn with 
observations shows in general a satisfactory accordance, 
there occur some discrepancies in individual years which 
are larger than might be desind. 

During the thirty-two years ever which the modern 
observations extend, viz, from 1837 to 1869, the dis¬ 
crepancy between theory and observation, however, 
remains constantly less than 2" 5 of arc, excepting in two 
instances, viz., in the years 1839 and 1844, when the 
differences amount tb 4" 5 of arc. 

In the ancient observations only, made in the time of 
Maskelyne, rather larger differences occur, amounting in 
two instances to nearly 9" of arc. 

In older to test whether these discrepancies could be 
due to any imperfections in the theory, M. Leverrier has 
not shrunk from the immense labour of forming a second 
theory of the planet independent of the former, employing 
methods of interpolation instead of the analytical develop¬ 
ments. 1 learn directly from M. Leverrier that this 
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second investigation entirely confirms the accuracy of the 
first as regards the periodic inequalities, but that the 
secular variations of the excentricity and longitude of the 
perihelion are slightly changed. The effect of these 
changes is to bring the theory into very satisfactory 
accordance with the observations of Bradley, but the dis¬ 
crepancies above mentioned in the time of Maskelyne 
and in the modern observations still remain unaffected. 
The character of the discrepancies shown by the modern 
observations makes it very improbable that they can be 
due to any errors in the theory. 

In fact, the error appears 10 change almost suddenly 
from a positive one of 4*4 in 1839 to a negative one of 
5" o in 1844, a variation of nearly 9" 5 in five years. Now 
no terms or group of terms due to the action of the 
planets could thus suddenly disturb the motion in five 
years, at a given epoch, and then leave the motion 
unaffected during the following twenty-five years. M. 
Lcverrier is therefore inclined to think that the discre¬ 
pancies arise from errors In the observations, notwith¬ 
standing that the Greenwich and Pans observations are 
mutually confirmatory of each other. 

He suggests that it is possible that the varying aspects 
presented at different times by the ring may affect the 
accuracy of the observations of the planet, and may cause 
changes in the personal equations of the observers, which, 
from being rather large in the case of the ancient observa¬ 
tions, have gone on diminishing as the system of 
observation has become more perfect 

One unlooked-for result follows from M. Levcrrier's 
comparison of his theory of Saturn with the observations. 
Considering that the influence of Jupiter on the longitude 
of Saturn may amount to 3800 , it might have been 
expected that from observations of the planet extending 
over 120 years the mass of Jupiter could have been deter¬ 
mined with great precision M Leverrier lias found, how¬ 
ever, that this is not the case 

The equations of condition furnished by Lhe comparison 
of the heliocentric longitudes of Saturn as deduced from 
theory and observation contain five unknown quantities, 
viz, the coriections of Lhe assumed values of four 
elements and the correction of the assumed mass of 
upilcr On solving the equations with respect to the 
rst four unknown quantities, the corrections to be 
applied to the elements are found to be greatly influ¬ 
enced by the intermediate correction of the mass of 
Jupiter, and after they have been substituted in the 
equations of condition, the coefficients of the correc¬ 
tion of the mass of Jupiter in great part destroy each 
other, nowhere amounting in the resulting equations to 
one-tenth part of their values in the primitive equations. 
Hence these equations are insufficient to determine the 
mass of Jupiter with any precision. Consequently, in the 
formation of the Tables of Saturn, M. Leverrier has 
employed the value of the mass of Jupiter determined by 
the Astronomer-Royal from his observations of the 4th 
satellite. 

The result which has just been noticed will appear to 
be less paradoxical if we consider that by far the larger 
part of the disturbances which Jupiter produces in ihe 
motion of Saturn is represented by the inequalities of 
long period which affect the mean longitude and the 
elements of the orbit Now in the course of 120 years 
these inequalities have run through only a small part of 
their whole period, and therefore, during this interval, the 
greater part of their effects may be represented by 
applying changes to the several mean elements equal to 
the mean value of the corresponding lonj inequalities 
during the interval. It is only from the residual disturb¬ 
ances, which are comparatively small in amount, that 
any data can be obtained for Ihe correction of the mass 
of Jupiter. 

Id the course of a few centuries, when these long 
inequalities, as well as the secular variations of the 


elements of Saturn, shall have had time to develop them¬ 
selves, it will be possible to determine the mass of Jupiter 
from them with all desirable precision , 


THE GLANDULAR ORIGIN OF CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES 1 

TEN years ago, on the occasion of a Congress held in 
this town to discuss the question of the disposal of 
sewage, I had the honour, at the request of the committee 
of management, to deliver a lecture on the subject of the 
poisons of the spreading or communicable diseases. An 
abstract of the leciure was afterwards printed by the 
Congress, and for a lime it gained a wide circulation. 

The lecture of which I speak was based on a series of 
experimental researches which for some years previously 
I had been carrying out on the question of the mode of 
production and communication of those diseases which 
were anciently called plagues or pestilences, but which 
are now called communicable or spreading diseases. 

I do not think that at a health congress like the present 
I can do better than recall attention to this same subject 
The suppression of plagues is one of the grandest and 
supremest efforts of the sanitary reformer The sup¬ 
pression can never be accomplished until all educated 
people understand the advances of modern science as to 
the cause and mode of origin and mode of propagation 
of these diseases. Whatever, therefore, tends to strike 
out light of knowledge on these subjects tends to eluci¬ 
date, and Lhough the spark lighted may go out again it 
may help to show the way. 

I shall in this present effort first go back to the point 
where I stood when here ten years ago I shall then 
briefly survey the course of thought that has sprung up 
between that time and the present Next [ shall state 
the position of my own views as influenced by the work 
of the past ten years. Lastly, I shall touch for a moment 
or two on the practical applications of theory to the deve¬ 
lopment of practice. 

Outline of the Glandular Theory . 

From my researches previous to the year 1867, and 
which formed the subject-matter of my previous lecture 
here, I had discovered that the fluids secreLed during 
various stages of disease in some forms of communicable 
disease could be made to propagate disease. A portion 
of secreted fluid taken from a patient of Mt. Spencer 
Wells, a patient who was suffering from surgical fever 
following upon the operation of ovariotomy, had been 
made to produce a definite form of fever in an inferior 
animal by being simply brought into contact with the 
peritoneal surface of the ammaL The secretion from the 
peritoneum of the affected animal was shown by further 
experiments to have the power of inducing the same order 
of phenomena of disease in other similar animals, and 
through four generations of animals the phenomena were 
repeated. These were the first experiments in which this 
class of phenomena of disease by direct propagation and 
repropagation were produced synthetically. They have 
since been performed and modified in many ways, and 
the origination of them has been assigned to different 
experimentalists, but I am entitled to say they were the 
first of the kind ; they were carried out in the years 
1864-65, and they were communicated to the Association 
of Medical Officers of Health in the year 1865. 

During the same course of research I made an attempt 
to separate the poisonous matter from the poisonous 
secretion, and in one attempt of the sort I believed myself 
to have been successful. Certainly 1 separated a sub¬ 
stance which was exceedingly poisonous in us action, and 
which, after the manner of an alkaloid, combined with 

1 A ThaOnr as lo the Natural or Glandular Origin oF the Contagious 
Ducbhh Address by the pruidqnt, Benjamin w Richardson, M.D., 

F R S 1 at the Sanitary CangTcii, Leamington, October 3, 
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acids producing salts which were not only themselves 
poisonous but which reproduced poisonous secretion. In 
the lecture delivered in this place in 1667 specimens of 
these salts and of the substance from which they were 
derived were placed on the table. 

To the poisonous substance, that is to say, to the base of 
the poisonous matter of the communicable diseases, I gave 
on gin ally the name of septine , and I classified all diseases 
that are induced by such substance, septinous diseases. 
Before this penod the diseases had been named zymotic , 
under the idea that they were connected with a process of 
zymosis or fermentation* They are still commonly known 
by that name. Since the name I suggested was given to 
them, they have been tailed sepLic diseases, and the term 
septicemia has been brought into use in relation to them. 

I am of opinion, with all respect, that the word septine, 
as applied to the basic poisonous matter, and the term 
septinous, as applied to the phenomena, are the two 
simplest and best terms we can employ. 

As the inquiries which led up to the experiments with 
septine progressed, I was led to form a view as to the 
nature of the poisonous base and as to its mode of origin 
As I have already said it seemed to me to be an alkaloid, or 
chemical substance resembling in physical properties mor¬ 
phine, strychnine, and other bodies of that class, but de- 
rived,not like them from vegetable, but from animal organic 
matter. The difficulty in proving this lay in finding a 
reason for the various effects of the septinous material. 
If it were a common base like that which I suspected I 
had found, why should it not always produce the same 
form of septinous disease ? Why should it, on the other 
hand, produce, as we know it does, many kinds of disease, 
each having a certain general likeness to the others, but 
each at the same time different in many important details, 
as different, for example, as small-pox is from scarlet 
fever, or moaslcs from hydrophobia ? 

The difficulty in this way suggested led me to reflect 
oji the connection which might exist between the bases 
of the different secretions of the animal body and the 
matter of septine. Each secretion yields some organic 
product; the gastric secretion pepsine, the salivary secre¬ 
tion ptyaline, and so on, and each secretion plays a different 
part in function although the organic bases of Lhem ail 
may present a general similitude of construction. 

Thereupon I was led to the conception that the secre¬ 
tions of the animal body are in fact the sources of the 
septinous diseases, and that the various septinous diseases 
are, in fact, all of glandular origin ; that in every case of 
disease the poison producing it is nothing more and 
nothing less than a modified form of one or other 
secretion. 

In the lecture of 1867 delivered here a sketch was sup¬ 
plied of the number of diseases which affect the human 
family. They were stated to be about two hundred and 
fourteen in number, that is to say, when we classify the 
symptoms together so as to make them into great groups 
to which we can give specific names, we may reckon up 
two hundred and fourteen such groups of diseases. 
Amongst these groups 1 described one group as depend¬ 
ing for its cause on the action of organic poisons. 

The diseases produced by the organic poisons were 
classed as follows .— 

Small Fox, 

Measles. 

Scarlet Fever. 

Diphtheria. 

Typhus Fever 
Typhoid Fever. 

Erysipelas 
Hospital Fever. 

Puerperal Fever (or the fever 

On the nature of the organic poisons which produce 
the diseases I urged the following points 


(а) That in every case the poisons are in themselves 
specific. Each poison has a specific property, always 
bringing out the same disease through countless ages 
From the time when man was first attacked by them, on 
to the present time, I have no doubt that each of the 
communicable diseases has been developed from, and has 
depended upon one specific poison 

(б) That the organic poisons are inodorous, have no 
smell whatever, and that no communicable disease ever 
depends upon the mere gases of decomposition of organic 
matter. 

(c) That as regards the organic poisons themselves and 
their physical properties the great type of them all is 
represented by the poison of any venomous snake If we 
puncture the poison bag, there exudes from it a fluid 
substance that contains the poison. If we gently dry 
that down, it becomes a darkish, somewhat powdery, half- 
glistening mass. It is the type of all the poisons which 
produce disease. 

(d) That the special poisons are separable, and that 
I had separated one of them, namely, the poison of 
hospital fever. This is a secretion formed in the wound 
of a person suffering from surgical injury, and as it 
could be obtained in large quantities, it had been specially 
selected for the purpose of experiment. The poison, when 
obtained in large quantities, could be evaporated to the 
form of an extract or syrup, and produced, when dried, 
a substance resembling closely the snake poison It 
admitted of being pulverised, and when introduced into 
the wound of a healthy animal, it produced symptoms 
similar to those of the patient from which it was taken. 

A specimen of the poison of hospital fever, so prepared 
was shown. It was extracted from the fluid of the peri- 
toncal cavity of a lady who had been operated upon for 
ovarian disease by Mr. Spencer Wells 

(e) That the poison thus obtained may be introduced 
into the body in various ways , that communicated to an 
animal, it will give to the body of that animal the same 
poisonous property as was possessed by the poisonous 
substance first introduced; the poison, that is to say, 
could be passed on, and made to affect another animal, 
and *jo through a series of subjects. 

(/) That in the course of some diseases, these poisons 
are separated by nature in an almost pure state This is 
singularly the case with regard to the poison of small-pox. 
The poison of small-pox may escape from the surface of 
the body, in an early stage, as ,1 very fine vapour, and in 
that way communicate disease It may be communicated 
m a fluid form, as we know when we use it by inoculation. 
In a dry state, as in the scale of a small-pox patient, it is 
innocuous till it conies into contact with the water or with 
the fluids of the body , then it becomes poisonous. 

(g ) That the poisons will probably dry solid. In the 
solid state ihey are inert, but they are capable of re¬ 
absorbing water apparently after any lapse of tune, and 
of regaining their activity. 

(/*) That they admit of being charged with water almost 
to any degree, but that as we progress in charging them 
with water, and diluting them with water, they entirely 
lose their active power. This accounts for a tact which 
was observed by the famous Dr. Fordyce in the last 
century. At that time inoculation for small-pox was the 
rule ; and Dr. Fordyce thought, <e if he diluted the poison 
he would produce a milder form of disease " In fact, he 
was aiming in this way to produce what Jenner afterwards 
did produce by vaccination, namely, a modified small¬ 
pox. He took the poison of small-pox, mixed it with 
water, and refined it to a considerable extent, and he 
inoculated paLients with the diluted solution. He then 
found out the fact—that, up to a given point, dilution made 
no difference, the poison always producing the disease ; 
but beyond that certain point of dilution there was no 
disease at all produced by the solution—not even a milder 
disease. This was in accordance with my experiments, 


which occurs to women in 
child-bed). 

Cholera, 

Yellow Fever. 

Ague, 

Glanders. 

Boil and Carbuncle. 

Infectious Ophthalmia, 
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from which I found that the organic poisons retain 
their activity up to a given point of solution, and beyond 
that the water renders them inert. Through their extreme 
capacity for becoming watery, they lose their activity 
altogether. 

(z) That the poisons are transferable also by the vapour 
of water, and in this way may escape from the living body. 
So long as a person is affected with these poisons, and is 
giving off vapour at a certain temperature, he is poisonous. 
The poison is distributed by the vapour, and the vapour 
is diffused in what 1 might almost call invisible spray. 
The poisons arc mechanically carried with the vapour, and 
the vapour from the affected person may be absorbed by 
the healthy person. Dut as soon as the body is dead, the 
vaporisation having ceased, or a reverse process having 
been set up,— that is to say, there being a condensation of 
vapour as there sometimes isonthedead body,—the poisons 
are no longer infectious in the ordinary sense of the word 

(7) That the poisons are harmless in their dry state, 
but commence to resume their activity in water. In 
order to ensure their continuous action, they need 
certain temperatures—certain degrees of heat ; that in 
this respect one poison often differs materially from 
another ; and that this marks out on Lhe surface of the eanh 
a specific range for some poisons For instance, the 
poison of typhus fever is probably volatile, and condenses 
with difficulty, with the result that it only lives at a given 
low temperature, and that at a certain degree north of 
the equatorial line, the disease ceases. There aie other 
poisons which require a greater degree of heat for their 
distribution, of winch the poison of yellow fever is an 
example. If yellow fever be brought from a hot country 
to one of our northern ports, it will not live. It may linger 
for a few days, but as a rule, it will not extend. 

(£) That the poisons are all capable of being destroyed 
by various means They are all destroyed, as already said, 
by extreme dilution They are all destroyed also by heat 
and by oxidising agents The mere exposure of them to 
moist oxygen destroys them rapidly The exposure of 
them to ozonised, or electric oxygen, destroys them even 
more rapidly than ordinary moist oxygen Exposure of 
them to chlorine is instantaneous destruction to them. 
Exposure to iodine is nearly as effective, and if lhe 
iodine can be diffused equally, it is as destructive as 
chlorine. Exposure to bromine leads to the same result. 
Exposure to nitrous acid has the same kind or effect, but 
not in so marked a degree. Exposure to sulphurous acid 
likewise produces destruction 

(/) That snake poison is destroyed by sunlight, and 
that the destruction does not depend upon the temperature 
That bright sunlight is probably one of the means for 
destroying the organic poisons. 

(*w) That almost all tne organic poisons arc preservable 
by cold, and that, in fact, there is no limit to the preser¬ 
vation of them by extreme cold. The poisons are 
preserved also by many anuseptics. Sulphur, creasote, 
and arsenic, hold these organic poisons in preservation, 
so that they preserve their active properties, 

(1 n ) That some of the poisons are only poisonous during 
certain stages of their decomposition , with regard to 
the disease called hospital-fever, there is perhaps only one 
certain stage when the secretions really contain the 
poison, There is a certain given stage in the process of 
the manufacture of the poisons when the secretions 
change, and at that point the poisonous matter becomes 
innocuous. 

(0) That in considering the development of these poisons 
it is a common erTor to suppose that they multiply from 
a germ as offspring multiply from parents, but that what 
occurs is this.—Each particle of any one of these poisons 
brought into contact either with the blood of the living 
animal or with certain secretions of the living animal, 
possesses the property of turning the albuminous part of 
that same blood or that same secretion into substance like 


itself. The process of change is catalytic. It is a change 
by which a body is transformed by the presence of some 
other body which does not itself undergo change. The 
imiltiphcation of the poison thus takes place through the 
force of secretion of the person affected, not through the 
propagation of germ from germ. For instance if poison 
producing contagious ophthalmia be passed from the eye 
of one person into the eye of another, presently there is a 
free secretion. The secretion soon is profuse and is 
affected by catalysis from the poison. If the inoculation has 
been deep the whole animal will be affected , if it has not 
been deep only the eye will at first be affected It is not that 
the particle of poison has propagated a new particle, but 
it is that the natural secretion of the eyeball has come in 
contact with a speck of poisonous matter, and imme¬ 
diately at that point where the speck of poison was there 
is a change m the secretion This process widens the 
circle, more secretion pours out and more poison is pro¬ 
duced, and the increase goes on unLil in the end the whole 
body of the animal may become affected by absorption 
into the body from the injured surface of poisonous matter 
ultimately, 1 1., the poison is absorbed into the blood. 

(p) That as a general rule the human body furnishes 
all the poisons that the human body suffers from, that is 
to say, there 13 a progression of poison from one body to 
another, and that ordinary secretions may change and 
become poisonous without previous infection. This, I 
showed, had been remarkably brought out in the case of 
puerperal poison, where a secretion from the hand of the 
accoucheur had produced puerperal fever. In the case of 
peritonitis, or inflammation of the peritoneum, there is a 
secretion which may be earned on the hand of a healthy 
person and reproduce the disease. Typhus may be pro¬ 
duced by the overcrowding oT persons in a room through 
the vaporisation of organic matter at a low temperature 
Thus we may have springing up de novo an organic poison 
which afterwards, on being introduced into one particular 
body, becomes increased by the secretions of that body^ 

(q) That as regards lhe mode in which the organic 
poisons may be transmuted, they may travel in each of 
three ways. They may travel by means of sewage as dry 
solid matter; and all the poisons do this constantly. 
They may be wafted in the air, or carried by means of 
linen saturated with the secretions of patients and dried. 
Again, they may travel in water or in water suspended in 
the form of vapour 

(r) That the mode of the entrance of organic poison into 
the body, when they enter by contact, varies with the 
different poisons, the character of the poison changing 
the mode of its introduction. The poisons of measles, 
scarlet fever, and typhus are inhaled. The poisons of 
small-pox, diphtheria, glanders, erysipelas, hospital-fever, 
and ophthalmia, require direct contact. The poisons of 
cholera, yellow fever, and typhoid fever seem always to 
be swallowed poisons, and maybe called, specifically, the 
poisons of sewage, and therefore mostly travel in a fluid 
form. They may, nevertheless, travel for short distances 
as fine dust, and they may travel in water in the form of 
vapour. 

The thought that the poisons of the various spread¬ 
ing diseases are poisonous secretions, and nothing more, 
came naturally out of my researches, I realised, as it 
seemed to me, that all these spreading and commu¬ 
nicable diseases spring out of the living animal body. 
That they are as distinctly the offspring of living ani¬ 
mals as real progeny aie, and that to look to outside 
sources for them, to look to vegetative growth for them, 
for example, or seedling, is merely to ignore the basic 
facts which lie obviously before us for lesson and learning. 
As well suppose that procreation of animals is due to an 
external vegetable product or other product dissevered 
altogether id its origin from the animal as that the poison 
which creates disease of a communicable kind is in such 
manner dissevered as to its origin, 
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Another thought which occurred to me m the course of 
my labours, and which I expressed in those earliest 
records of them, has relation to the force by which the 
poisons of the various diseases are developed and thrown 
off. It is well known that the production of the poisons 
in a living body infecLed by one of them is limited in 
respect to duration of time of production even when the 
body lives and recovers. This fact seemed to me to 
prove to demonstration that the poison itself is produced 
by the affected body, and is determined m its production 
by some natural function of the body or of some part of 
it. On the basis of my theory, that the poison in every 
case is a modified secretion, this view of the force of pro¬ 
duction of the secretion is easily accepted as 111 accord¬ 
ance with natural law. The force of production is the 
force of sccreLion, and so long as the secretion continues 
changed in character, so long it is thrown off as a 
poisonous secretion. But so soon as the modification of 
secretion which rendered it poisonous is stopped, so soon 
the secretion, flowing onward as before, is rendered 
innocuous, that is to say, no longer poisonous. If this 
were not the case, there is no reason, as far as I could 
see, why, in every instance of infection the infected 
person should not die. Endow Lhe poison itself with 
independent forces of life and of reproduction, give to it 
a distinct reproductive life of its own ; then why should it 
ever cease to reproduce? Why should it not in every case 
continue to increase within the infected body indefinitely 
until it kills the body, and why should any one ever 
recover ? But consider the poison as a part only of the 
animal body itself, a substance to be eliminated from Lhe 
body by natural methods and then the process of removal 
of the poisonous condition comes into the natural course 
of events, and recovery is a natural process, unless 
some unusual conditions occur to interrupt the natural 
course. 

We see in a common nasal catarrh Lhe outline of 
Lhis scheme. Theie is first a dryness of the secrcL- 
ing surface, with reflex nervous irritation and much 
nervous depression and disturbance thereupon in the 
circulation of the blood. After a time there is a 
copious secretion from the nostrils, which continues 
until the disturbed nervous balance is brought back 
to steady natural action. At that time the excess of 
secretion is checked, and nothing more is left than the 
local effects of hardened secretion or scale due to 
the desquamation caused by the excessive previous 
action. In outline this is really the natural course of 
every epidemic disease, with the exception that the secre¬ 
tion of a catarrh is not definitely proved to be a conta¬ 
gious secretion. I believe it may be so, and sometimes 
is so ; but I need not press the point. The illustration is 
adduced merely to show that the course of the disease is 
from within outwards, and that it is checked in its course 
by restoration of internal natural function. If catarrh 
were produced by some external vital agency, reproduc¬ 
tive in character, lighting upon the nasal tract; ll it were 
due to the colonisation of the nasal tract by an army of 
foreign invaders which settled there and began and con¬ 
tinued to replenish and multiply, when would the catarrh 
cease? It would, as far as I can see, continue, until by 
destruction of parts and continued abstraction of secre¬ 
tion a^nd extension of mischief over a wider tract of sur¬ 
face, it killed inevitably. 

A catarrh, according to my view, as it was originally 
expressed, is typical of all the diseases which run 
a given course, and are called spreading diseased. It 
springs up constantly from external atmospheric varia¬ 
tions ; it runs a given course ; it subsides. It is an 
epidemic, and it would be a true contagious epidemic 
if the matter secreted from the nasal cavity and the 
conjunctiva were not so innocuous. As l have hinted 
already, I believe it may be contagious. I am quite 
sure that many times in my life 1 have taken catarrh 


by coming near to a person who was affected by it, but 
whether this contagion is sympathetic or toxic, I am 
not able to define. Qn these intimate relations I shall 
have more to say on a future page. 

The Germ Theoty. 

In the ten years that have passed since the time named, 
another hypothesis in reference to the spreading diseases 
and in relation to their origin from particular poisons has 
been brought prominently forward. Owing chiefly to the 
simple name which has been given Lo this hypothesis, 
and the commonness of the analogies on which it is based, 
it has gamed much popular favour—I need hardly say 
that I refer to the so-called germ Lheory of disease. 

Thus hypothesis has been most prominent for eight or ten 
years, but it is really a very old speculation indeed, perhaps 
one of the oldest in medicine. It has its root in the fancy of 
the analogy that as seed cast on the ground yields, or may 
yield, a certain harvest after its kind, as a field or garden 
plot may become fertilised by vegetable seeds or germs 
which may come to it borne by the atmosphere or by 
other modes of conveyance, so the body may be infected 
with germs of disease, which germs, being received in the 
body as a field for their reception, may increase and 
multiply in the body, and by their presence excite the 
phenomena which particularise all the special diseases of 
a communicable kind 

In modern Limes Dr Grove, late of Wandsworth, was 
the first to advocate this hypothesis, and I need not tell 
a learned assembly like the present that it has been most 
energetically advocated more recently by many of the 
ablest foreign and English men of science. In the 
course of the discussions and of the researches which 
have been conducted on this subject much knowledge 
has, I am sure, been gained in the domain of natural 
history, and much interesting discussion for history hai 
been written on the origin of some forms of life. But I 
protest that the attempt to connect this knowledge with 
the phenomena of the various communicable diseases, so 
as to suggest, or, as some do, to assert, that the diseases 
in question arise from germs, and that the person 
affected with a contagious disease has been fertilised 
like a piece of ploughed land or virgin soil by a crop 
of germs, and that in turn he is the soil in which 
anoLher crop is being produced by the independent in¬ 
creasing and multiplying of the germs in him, I protest, 
I say, that this hypothesis is the wildest, the most 
innocent, the most distant from the phenomena it 
attempts to explain, that ever entered the mind of man to 
conceive. What most astounds me is that men who arc 
conversant with the practice of physic, who are Lreatmg 
diseases of a communicable kind every day, should for a 
moment connect such a hypothesis with the phenomena 
they have under their observation. Does any one of them 
believe that hydrophobia is from a germ, that syphilis is 
from a germ, or other diseases I need not specify ? 

It is suggested by some advocates of the genn spirulaiion 
that the cause of the communicable diseases is after the 
manner of the putrefaction of dead organic matter. Docs 
any physician who thinks as he observes, see anything 
like a general rule of putrefactive change in the contagious 
diseases ? He may of course sec local decompositions of 
secretions and of blood itself in the course of any of the 
diseases, but these he knows arc all secondary results, 
while he may see and constantly does see all the diseases 
running their course without any sign whatever of the 
kind. Nay, in regard to one disease—cholera—he may, 
as I have done, see it run its fatal course and leave the 
dead bodies as loth to decompose as if they had been 
embalmed. Again, does any physician, who thinks a a he 
observes, fail to see that the hrsi symptoms ul eveiy o l 
of the contagious diseases are purely nervous symptoms, 
that they indicate nervous irritation, and that the par¬ 
ticular local injuries which occur are not primary at all, 
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but are dependent on special nervous change modifying 
nutrition at the part. Between a boil or abscess and a 
pustule of small pox what 13 the difference except m 
degree of purulent matter formed at one point of forma¬ 
tion of matter ? 

There is nothing whatever in fact in the clinical history 
of plagues that connects them with the hypothesis of an 
origin from germs produced without the body and enter¬ 
ing it to fertilise it and create a decomposition. When I 
say there is nothing, I mean there is nothing except the 
analogy of which I have spoken above, and even that 
breaks down, for the analogy of the fertilisation of a field 
by seed means always a definite process of fructification 
and of results from it, whereas in the history of epidemic 
plagues there is no such definition. 

The germ hypothesis fails, however, on other grounds 
than the clinical. If it were true that living germs 
possessing an independent growth and vitality enter the 
animal body, that every disease of a communicable kind 
is due to its own external living germ, and that the germs 
continue to multiply and increase by an independent 
action of their own ; if this be indeed true, why do the 
germs after a certain time cease to multiply and allow 
the sick person to recover ? Why do they not go on 
multiplying until the person is infested in every part and 
fatally stricken ? Who would get well from a disease 
due to living self-propagating contagions P Again, who, 
if the hypothesis were true, would escape fertilisation ? 
A general fertilising diffusion of self-propagating matter 
in minute invisible form entering the body as the air may 
enter could hardly be expected to select a small minority 
of a population, and if it did so at the first, why should it 
do so when it had seized upon many centres in which it 
could increase. But the history of all the communicable 
diseases shows that each epidemic affects individuals 
individually at different periods in the course of the 
epidemic according, as a rule, to exposure to the infected, 
and that the period of the disease is limited by a 
development and a course rendered in certain periods of 
time. 

I need hardly add in objecting to this germ hypothesis, 
because the fact is admitted, that not only has no one 
ever seen a germ of disease, but that no one has ever 
traced any order of germination in relation to any of the 
communicable diseases. When a really living self-pro¬ 
pagating thing goes through its phases of life and action, 
like, for example, the yeast growth, we can trace it 
through its course of action on organic substances, and 
can study its effects, the changes it produces and the pro¬ 
ducts of such changes. In the epidemic diseases we 
have no such guidance, no trace of it Their phenomena, 
indeed, are opposed to the idea of the self-action of a 
foreign vital material. 

Later Observations on the Glandular Theory . 

I turn again to a brief review of the glandular theory of 
the origin of the contagious diseases, and of the advances 
I have made in support of that theory during the period 
of the past ten years. 

In that time I have seen no reason to change my views 
on the subject of the glandular origin of the communi¬ 
cable diseases. On the contrary, every new observation 
has tended to confirm it and to make as I think the 
demonstration of its truth the more definite. 

In continuance of observation I have noted that the 
number of the distinctly communicable diseases is closely 
related with the number of secretions. The poison of 
hydrophobia is from the salivary secretion ; of diphtheria 
from the mucous glands of the throAt; of scarlet fever I 
believe from the lymphatic glandular secretion ; of 
glanders from the mucous secretion of the nasal surface ; 
of typhoid from the mucous glands of the intestinal 
furface; and so on. In some instances the blood itself 


is infected, and the corpuscular matter becomes the seat 
of the catalytic change. 

A second point which has occurred to me is that the 
matter or particle which sets up the poisonous action, 
instead of being living matter, is matter actually dead, 
and that its effect for evil depends, in fact, upon its being 
dead. I mean that the dead particles of organic matter in 
contact with living are the cause of the physical change 
which transforms the new particles of secretion into 
poisonous particles as they are brought up to the infected 
surface to be influenced by the infection. 

On the ground that the poisons are always of glandular 
origin I have been led to the conclusion that under certain 
influences affecting glandular action the poisons may bo 
made to originate directly through nervous impression 
without the necessary intervention of an infecting particle. 
In many epidemics it is common to see a number of 
examples of ihc prevailing disease the origin of which is 
traceable only to fear or anxiety. We call these nervous 
cases, and we try to define them as such and as distinct 
from cases due to contagion of a direct kind. But the 
symptoms are the same as those which follow actual con¬ 
tagion, and in epidemics of cholera they take even a fatal 
character. My theory explains fully the reason of this. 
It indicates that an extreme nervous impression acts on 
the glandular nervous supply, paralyses the glandular 
function, and thereupon produces the same phenomena 
as is produced in other instances by the action of a specific 
poison. 

The theory in this manner accounts for the origin of an 
epidemic disease from an impression made on the nervous 
system without the direct contact of poisonous matter, as 
well as for the after-propagation of the disease by distri¬ 
bution of poisonous particles when that is communicated 
from an infected to a healthy person. It accounts equally 
well for the production of disease and of a poisonous 
glandular product under conditions of starvation and cold, 
by which the nervous tension is reduced. Again, it 
accounts for the production of disease and of a poisonous 
glandular secretion under special atmospherical conditions 
in which the activity of the atmospheric oxygen is reduced 
in sustaining power. 

It has occurred to me further, as a result of the study 
of the action of the poisonous particles, that when they 
are brought into contact with the secreting surface, their 
action towards the body at large is, in the first instance, 
directly on the nervous fibre. The poisons act in the first 
instance as irritants on the peripheral nervous surface, 
and their effect may, I believe, extend particle by particle, 
as by diffusion, through the whole length of the nervous 
cord to the nervous centre. 1 have no doubt this is what 
slowly takes place in hydrophobia 1 believe this is what 
takes place in diphtheria when paralysis is the sequel of the 
acute symptoms of the malady. 1 believe the same mode 
of progression of the poisonous influence is what happens 
after inoculation with matter of small-pox, that the 
severe nervous symptoms which mark the onset of that 
disease are due to the extensive injury inflicted on the 
nervous organisation, and that the diffusion of the erup¬ 
tion over so wide a surface of the skm and mucous mem¬ 
brane is the reflex on the peripheral nervous surface from 
the nervous centres. 

It is worthy of special notice in connection with this 
part of my subject, that in the communicable diseases 
attended with an eruption on the skin or nervous surface, 
the eruption, as a rule, takes a circular form, If it be a point 
of vascular blush, a patcchial spot, it is a rounded spot; if 
it be a pustule it is rounded ; if it be a more diffused rash 
it commences in centres which are rounded points This 
appearance is an indication of nervous injury. The 
rounded surface is the radius of injury done to the ner¬ 
vous supply of that part. It is a paralysis of the centre 
of nervous distribution over the affected part. My re¬ 
searches on influence of extreme cold on nervou^ 
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UDCtion is strikingly illustrative of this fact. They 
suggest that the nervous impressions sent from the ccn- 

f he peripheral surface when they Teach the pen- 
urface, as on the surface of the skin, spread out 
ling waves, just, in fact, as water spreads out in 
in a pool when a stone is made to impinge on the 

other recent investigations on the mode of action 
or tne poisons of the communicable diseases has led me 
to suspect the source of the symptom which is so com¬ 
mon to most of them, and which is known as the atten¬ 
dant fever. The fever is of three kinds . primary, 
reactive, and remiLtent. The primary fever is that which 
precedes and attends the eruption of an eruptive disease. 
The reactive fever is that which succeeds the extreme 
collapse of an acutely-exhaustive disease like cholera, or 
an exposure to extreme cold The remittent fever is that 
which succeeds upon an acute form of disease, and indi¬ 
cates either that there has been secondary absorption of 
matter from an abraded surface in contact with poisonous 
substance, or that some fibrinous or pustular matter 
has formed within the body, as it were, and become a 
new and permanent centre of infection 

The first of these forms of fever is, 1 believe, due to 
the impression on the nervous centres by the poison in 
the manner I have described above, 

The second, the reactive fever, is, I believe, due to the 
same action as that which locally may be induced by 
extreme cold, viz., by an influx of blood into vessels that 
have been paralysed, and by a rapid radiation of heat 
from extensive surface of blood. 

The third form of fever, the remittent, has an origin, 
I believe, specifically its own I have found that pustular 
matter and all secretions containing fibrinous or cellular 
structure have the property, by Lheir presence, of libe¬ 
rating oxygen from solution This extends, as I have 
found, to blood charged with oxygen, and I am led to the 
inference that when there is an absorption of such matter 
into the circulation it causes an undue liberation of oxygen 
with a quicker combustion, a fever which lasts unlil the 
exciting matter is itself destroyed and eliminated, and 
which [ does not recur until there is re-absorption of 
more of the exciting agent In this physiological mode 
I should explain all the phenomena of the remittent 
attack ; the cold stage incident to the absorption of the 
exciting matter , Lhe hot stage incident to the period 
when, by its presence, the exciting matter is setting free 
excess of oxygen ; the sweating stage when, by rapid 
elimination through the sweat glands, the equilibrium of 
temperature is restored. 

Tne study of the glandular theory of the communicable 
diseases has suggested to me another thought which ob¬ 
servation of the diseases fully confirms, viz , that these 
diseases, like all which have their root in nervous derange¬ 
ment, present a distinct heredity. The impression of 
disease made on a nervous centre is transmitted There 
can be no doubt as to transmission of tendency to 
particular communicable diseases Any physician in full 
practice can find any amount of evidence on the fact by 
simple natural inquiry. Typhoid fever is clearly a disease 
possessing hereditary transmissible quality. Diphtheria 
is the same. Scarlet fever is the same, and small-pox 1 
should suspect was once almost universally so character¬ 
ised. These facts alone, one of Lhem alone, is sufficient 
to stamp the origin of the communicable diseases as from 
the animal body itself. It is certainly one of the best of 
proofs of the truth of the theory of the glandular origin of 
the poisons. It will be seen at once by those who Look 
with sufficient patience, that the mode of connection of 
the diseases in hereditary line is the same as that which 
connects hereditary qualities of every kind, physical type, 
mental type, all else that binds many individualities into 
one family. 

^astly, the sLudy of the glandular theory of the commu¬ 


nicable diseases enables me to offer the the most rational 
explanation of the phenomenon of non-recurrence of the 
diseases after they have once attacked a person suscep¬ 
tible to them- It is well understood that, as a rule, a 
person who has been affected by a communicable disease 
is not affected a second time. To this rule theie are 
many exceptions, but on the whole it holds good. On 
my theory the reason of the phenomenon is simple 
enough. They who are susceptible are born with a 
nervous impression tending to the production of a glan¬ 
dular secretion easily changed into poisonous secretion 
under the direct action of contact with poisonous matter, 
or even under the influence of a central nervous de¬ 
pression, whereby the glandular function is deranged 
Hut when such a person has passed through the ordeal 
the tendency, for a time at least, disappears owing to the 
complete modification of glandular function that has been 
induced, to the free elimination that has been established, 
and probably to the change in the nervous matter itself 
that has resulted from organic modification Hence the 
organism becomes susceptible for a time, and if the 
tendency be not intense that lime may mean the whole of 
the life. Indeed as life advances and nervous suscepti¬ 
bilities derived directly from ancestry lapse into individual 
self-sustained susceptibilities, these tendencies to disease 
subside as a general fact, and lose their activity if not 
their existence 

I turn, in conclusion, to consider for a moment from 
the view of the glandular theory of the communicable 
diseases, the practice that is suggested for the suppression 
of the plagues of mankind. 

It will be seen at once that on this point nothing can 
be wider than the distance between Llie idea of contagium 
ns a living self-productive thing, reproductive and inde¬ 
pendent, and the theory of the production of the contagium 
in each affected person by the force of production of 
his own secretion The latest and one of the ablest 
advocates of contagium vivum, Dr W. Roberts, says, 
respecting contagium —“We know of nothing that ex¬ 
hibits the phenomena of growth and multiplication except 
a thing possessed of life ” 

I admit that readily, but my argument is that the pro¬ 
cess of secretion is a process of life, and that this living 
process, perverted as I have described, is amply sufficient 
to account for the production of all the poisons that exist 
to cause tbe communicable diseases, that it accounts for 
the number of these disease?, and more, that it accounts 
for the limitation of the number. 

The Glandular Theory m tls Application to Practical 
Sanitation 

The practical usefulness of the theory, however, con¬ 
sists in its direct application. If the contagium vivum 
view be true, if the air around us is charged with invisible 
germs which come from whence we know not, which have 
unlimited power to fertilise, which need never cease to 
fertilise and multiply, what hope is Lhere for the skill of 
man to overcome these hidden foes ? Why on some 
occasion may not a plague spread over the whole world, 
and destroy its life universally ? 

My theory presents an altogether different aspect. I 
say to living men and women, it is you who are the pro¬ 
ducers of the communicable diseases, or if it be not you 
yourselves it is one of your lower earthmaies in creation, 
some domestic animal that shares with you the power of 
producing a poisonous secretion and of giving a here¬ 
ditary stamp of production to such poisonous product. 1 
look on Lhe man or animal affected with a contagious 
disease as one precisely, for the time, in the position of 
the cobra or other animal that naturally secretes a poison, 
and recognising this fact 1 see at once that the danger 19 
all but limited Lo the person affected. 

Isolate that person from the rest of mankind, take care 
that his secretions, volatile, fluid, or solid, do not come mtq 
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contact with the secretions of susceptible healthy persons, 
and the danger is over. With the recovery of that person, 
that is to say, with restoration in him of a natural secre¬ 
tive process, the poison is destroyed ; or should he unfor¬ 
tunately die, then with the death of his power to produce 
further secretion the danger is over, unless from his dead 
body some of the poison formed before the death be actually 
carried away to infect. In a word, if my theory be true, 
we sanitarians have complete mastery over the diffusion 
of the poisons of all the communicable diseases. We 
have but to keep steadily in view that the producing and 
reproducing power is in the affected body, and we can, 
even with our present knowledge, all but completely limit 
the action to the propagating power of that body—us 
power, I mean, of secretion and diffusion of secretion. 

Beyond this, if the theory be true, we must expect, as 
we reduce the communicable diseases of one generation 
to reduce the tendency to them in the next generation, so 
that m time the heredity to particular spreading disease 
shall be thoroughly wiped out. 

The theory suggests a profitable line of research on the 
subject of the production and reproduction of some of the 
poisons by the inferior animals and their transmission in 
that course to man It brings all the inferior animals, in 
respect to their health and comfort, under our especial 
human care, not only for their sakes, but for our own 
self-preservation.' 

Finally, the theory suggests to those who are engaged 
in treating diseases of a communicable kind the best 
means of arresting the progress of a communicable 
disease even when the phenomena of it have been 
developed in an individual. It leads us physicians to 
take a precise view, in each such case, of the nervous and 
glandular processes that are out of the natural order of 
work ; it suggests to us to seek for remedies amongst 
chemical agents which affect special secretions ; and it 
shows us how to place the sick under such conditions 
that the secondary absorption of their own poisonous 
secretions,— that deep absorption which, according to my 
experience, is Lhe actual cause of death in the great 
majority of cases of contagious disease,—maybe avoided 

In every direction, in fine, in pievention and in cure, the 
glandular theory of the origin of the communicable 
diseases opens practical work and hopeful work. 

I have for some tunc past sought for a favourable 
opportunity of once more pulling forward this theory of 
the natural origin and cause of the communicable diseases 
of men and animals. The present is opportune to the 
fullest degree, and therefore I have seized on it. I am 
too earnest after search of truth for its own sake, too 
certain that in science everything false must fall, and every¬ 
thing true must remain, to feel any sense of anxiety as to 
the fate of my simple theory, by the side of the doctrine 
of a living contagium. If my doctrine be as true as 1 
believe it to be, it will live, whatever force be arrayed 
against it If it be not true, I would be of the fust to 
welcome its end, and to hail Lhe ascendency of what is 
absolutely provable and certain on the momentous 
questions that have occupied our attention. 

Meantime, I know I could not do a better thing for my 
own views than submit them once more to the public eye 
through the audience which has now so attentively 
listened to the argument. 


NOTES 

There has been a great deal of talk during the last few days, 
by prominent public men, on the advantages of some equivalent 
for university education for all the" people, an education, too, in 
which science would be allotted a just place. Last week a 
Nottingham, the Earl of Carnarvon and Mr' Gladstone said much 
that was at least true on the advantages of an institution such as 
that newly founded at Nottingham, and each from his own 
standpoint lauded the advantages of wide culture for all classes. 


Both Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Forater on Tuesday at Bradford 
seemed distinctly to approve of the movement for creating 
Owens College a University, and the only difficulty now seems to 
be the question of power to grant degrees. But surely those who 
are so eager on the latter point forget to distinguish between the 
shadow and the substance ; Lhe question of degrees will no doubt 
settle itself after the University has been established Still we 
hardly sympathise with the trade-mark view of degrees propounded 
by Dr Appleton in the limes Bass's or Allsopp’s label is imitated 
because their ales have a high and no doubt well-deserved reputa¬ 
tion. But there were good ales before the names of either of the 
Burton brewers were heard of; there is the fine old Oxford ale, 
for instance, which, to judge by the public taste, has been improved 
upon by its new Burton rivals. Mr. Forster, however, we muBt say, 
seemed to think Oxford deserving of a word of praise fonts present 
activity, Mr. Forster's address at Bradford was no mere essay on 
the beauty of culture, but the weighty utterance of a practical" 
man who is fotced to confess that he daily feels the Immense 
disadvantage of having had no early training in science. lie 
produced himself, in fact, as a practical comment on Sir John 
Lubbock's previous advocacy of the introduction of science into 
elementary schools. “Ilia ignorance of science," he said, “hid 
want 1 of having been taught elementary laws of science when 
a boy, he felt every hour of lus life, and it was too late now to 
learn. Science, if learnt at all, must be learnt m boyhood, and 
it was really disgraceful that in this civilised country, in ibis intel¬ 
lectual age, any one should be brought up in ignorance of the 
laws of na'ure, upon the breaking or keeping of which depended 
our happiness, our lives, and almost everything that relates to us 
What a loss of pleasure, and what a different world the outside 
world of nature would be to him, if he could look around and 
understand the meaning of the various forces which were at work , 
and there was no doubt thalaboy, even at an elementary school, 
if he learnt the elements there and went on afterwards, would get 
that kind of knowledge of the laws of science that it would 
become easy to him There was a great Inlk about the dead 
languages He was not going to say anything against them. 
Latin was almost a necessity to a man of culture, and Greek was 
of use ; but why should nature, which^poke to us in so many 
ways, be a dead language to us ? And therefore, if it came to this 
question—Whether we were to have classes on special subjects 
in elementary schools, classes for grammar, predicates, and a great 
many long words which he hoped nobody would examine him in, 
or for science—he certainly should go in favour of science." 
These are weighty words coming from a man of Mr. Forster's 
experience and “common sense," and indeed make us hope 
that things are progressing, and that we shall not now have long 
to wait before science is introduced not only into colleges, but 
into schools of all grades. Mr. Forster concluded by admitting 
that the German workers were superior to ours In the fact that 
they added to practical training scientific knowledge, and that 
he saw no reason why m secondary and even university educa¬ 
tion voluntary efforts should not be seconded by State aid. 

M Yvon Vili.ab.ceau has been appointed n Administrates 
Provisoire ” of the Paris Observatory by an order of the Minister 
for Public Instruction, dated Saturday last. M. Villarceau held 
a similar office after the death of Delaunay, before the reappoint¬ 
ment of Leverrier. Nothing has been said yet as to the appoint¬ 
ment of a successor. 

At the Guy's Hospital conversation ^, on Monday evening, a 
new government filter, invented by Major CreaBc, was shown, 
which reduced strong tea and infusions of logwood to clear 
tasteless water. The nature of the filtering material is not made 
known 

The white whole, which was brought from America and 
plated in a tank J50 feet by 25) of fresh water in Westminster 
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Aquarium last Wednesday week, unfortunately died on Satur¬ 
day morning. In the course of the first few hours after 
being put in the water the whole of the skin, piece by piece, 
peeled off, and after this the whale appeared to be more com 
fortable, fed well, and adopted a less restless style of swim 
The change in its condition in two days was remarkable. In 
consequence of its journey it had been for twelve days without 
food, and it was on arrival so thin that the spinous processes 
formed a ridge two or three inches high along ihe back. In 
two days, however, feeding only on eels, it had regained its 
normal appearance, but, as we say, expired on Saturday morning 
A post mortem examination was made by Prof. Flower and Prof 
Garrod, assisted by Dr. Bond, of Westminster Hospital and Mr 
Henry Lee. Everything wa< in a healthy coi dition except the 
lungs, which had quite lost elasticity, and in which inflammation 
had evidently been set up some lime. Plastic pneumonia was 
the cause of death. The stomach, notwithstanding the twelve 
days' fast, had been working naturally, ami some partly-digested 
eels were found There was abundance of healthy-looking fhsh 
in all parts of the body, which wis not expected. The skelet m 
is to be exhibited at the Aquarium, and the viscera and brain 
have been presented to the College of Surgeons The specimen 
was a partly-grown female Beluga or White Whale, nine feet six 
inches long. Prof Wyman, of Harvard, published a descrip¬ 
tion of one lie dissected in the Boston Journal of Natural History % 
vol vn., giving it Lesson’s name, Beluga borealis In Europe it 
is generally called Delphinaptei us leucas (Pallas), the generic 
name being that given by LactpUe in 1^04 Some of the daily 
papers have unfairly commented on the whale being put in fresh 
water, If the writers had taken ihe trouble to turn to n White 
Whale” in Dell, they would have found this statement • 11 It is 
abundant in Hudson's Bay, Davis Straits, and the Arctic Ocean 
generally It seems partial to large rivers ; in America it 

ascends the River St Ijiwrencc as far as Quebec, and m Asia 
Schrenkand Nordmann Mate (hit it goes far up the River Amur ” 
It is stated that one was 1 ept in fresh water in New York for three 
years, fed on eels The weight of the brain of this Wes'minster 
specimen has been ascertained by Prof Flower to be 63 oz , an 
unusually high amount in proportion to the siz^ of the animal. 
One peculiarity of this whale is that all the cervical vertebrre are 
separate Several details of practical impoitance with reference 
to the carnage of large cetaceans have been learnt from this ex¬ 
periment, among the most important or which is the fact that 
unless the water-tank, in which it seems most reasonable to sup¬ 
pose that they would best travel, 15 sufficiently large to allow of 
the tail being brought well into action the creature is certain to 
be drowned from inabdlty to reach the surface that it may 
breathe. Considering the difficulties attending the enterprise it 
is surprising how the animal arrived in this country without a 
trace of injury , and Lhat inflammation of the lungs should have 
been the cause of death in an aquatic species was equally little 
to have been expected, 

Prof Quincke, the successor of Kirchlioff at Heidelberg, is 
now in this country inspecting the various laboratories and 
collections of apparatus 

The long-talked of Conference of Librarians commenced its 
meetings on Tuesday at the London Institution under the pre¬ 
sidency of Mr. Winter Jones, librarian of the British Museum, 
Several papers were read on Tuesday and yesterday bearing on 
the organisation and utility of libraries, and we truit that the 
multitude who have for one purpose or another to deal with 
books and libraries will reap much benefit and decrease of worry 
by this congress of library officials We would Btrongly com¬ 
mend to the attention of the members of th* congress the 
letter published last week,Trom Prof, Mallet, of Virginia, 
advocating the organisation of a staff of searchers in connection 
^ith all our great libraries Even the most devoted laboratory- 


worker must sometimes consult books, and it is desirable that 
this may be done with a minimum of waste of energy and time. 

The Birmingham and Midland Institute was opened for this 
se'sion, on Monday, by Prof Tyndall, who gave an interesting 
aHdresa which we are glad to see is printed at full length in the 

Time* 

Advices have been received from the Ilowgate Arctic 
schooner Florence , dated Cape Breton, August 8, up to which 
time the vessel had had a very comfortable and satisfactory 
passage The arrangements for the accommodation of the 
naturalist and meteorologist prove to be quite ample and satis¬ 
factory, and.already collections of natural history of some interest 
hive been made. 

Our Fans correspondent wnLes that important news has been 
received from M dc Bra/ra, Lhe leader of the expedition to the 
Ogov£, West Africa, Braz/a writes from Doume, a village beside 
one of the numerous cataracts of the river, in o n 16' S , and 
13“ 20' E. The river 15 stated to flow from the south for a 
considerable distance, when it turns southward at or across the 
equator. The natives inform Brazza that the Ogov<5 stretches a 
long way eastwards, and it is thought possible that it may come 
from some interior lake. Brazza seems to think that the 
Idhumba, an affluent of the right bank of the Congo, may be 
ako connected with the Ogovii As we hinted last week, it 
seems probable, since Stanley’s discovery, that the Congo and 
Ogove are connected in some way. 

The sea coast branch of the United Stales Fish Commission 
Ins bepn at work for some time The steam Lug .QVr dwell a 
poweiful vessel ol 300 Lons, commenced operations at Salem, 
Massachusetts, about August 1 Unexpectedly rich results were 
obtained in that vicinity, embracing not only many iarc forms of 
animal life, but much of praclu al importance Lo 1I12 fisheries. 
Several places were found abounding in fish previously unknown 
to the fishermen of Gloucester and Mublehead 1 -loungers of 
marketable size in immense numbers were taken of a species 
{Glyftotfhalus cynoglossus) previously entirely unknown on the 
American coast. Leaving Salem on August 19, it arrived at Hali¬ 
fax on Wednesday the 22nd, trawling and dredging the greater 
part of the way. In the course of this journey many new animals 
were collected of much interest to naturalists, among them 
several species of Greenland firii hitherto never detected south 
of that country 

In Guido Cora’s Cosmo j, vol Iv No vi , wc have an 
original chart of the Bay of Assab, accompanied by an elaborate 
description of the bay, the islands, and the adjacent continent, 
together with ^ailing directions It appears to be somewhat 
better than th^ Red Sea Chart issued by the English Admiralty, 
but probably a drawing on a larger scale by Moresby or others 
is lying at the Hydrographical Office The bay is on lhe African 
Coast, and ig about forty miles from Penm Island, at the mouth 
of the Red Sea, and the same di^ ince from Mocha The most 
interesting point of (his chart is that an area of some four miles 
by one mde and a-half is claimed foi Italy. 

M IIefiun, an old professor of mathematics and cosmo¬ 
graphy, is about to publish, through Baudry of Fans, an astro¬ 
nomical dictionary, quite a novelty in French scientific literature, 
since the astronomical part of the great Encyclopedia was 
published at the end of the last centary 

An International Congress of Botany and Horticulture will be 
held at Paris during the International Exhibition next year. 
The Congress will open on August 16, 1878, and will last a 
week. 

The Cunard steamer Abyssinia , which arrived at Queenstown 
on Sunday, experienced fearful weather from the 22nd to 27th 
ulL —gales from west, north-west, to north, On the 25th, lat 
45*38 N., long 41*56 W. ( she met a cyclone from north, and 
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was hove to for twenty-seven hours. This is believed to be a 
cyclone which recently 'started ( from the American coast and 
which thus vanished in the ocean. 

The geological survey of Brazil, which has been in progress 
for several yean under the direction of Prof. C F, Hartt, 
formerly of Vaasar and Cornell Universities, United States, 
was lately for a.Bhort time threatenedjwith suspension, but the 
proposal was countermanded and increased strength given to 
the commission after an investigation of all the circumstances. 
The temporary stoppage of operations was used advantageously 
by Prof. Hartt in placing the collections made by him in good 
order, and his parties have again entered the field in pro- 
sedition of their objects. Among the more important results so 
far accomplished by the survey has been the discovery of the 
existence in Brazil of the Silurian, Devonian, [carboniferous, 
triasalc, Jurassic, cretaceous, and post-tertiary formations, all of 
them furnishing well-characterised fossils m great variety, and of 
which large numbers have been collected by Lhe commission for 
Its Investigation, and for purposes of distribution in Brazil and 
of exchange with foreign establishments So far no well- 
defined tertiary has been found to exist in Brazil. The survey 
has also been very successful in Us ethnological researches, 
especially among the kitchen-middens of Santa Cathanna, 
Parana, Sao Paulo, Bahia, and the Amazonas, the results of 
which have been announced in part, although much of interest 
yet remains to be published The researches in the coral reefs 
have been made the occasion of securing numbers of marine 
animals, all of which add to the resources of the Burvey In 
connection with other operations, numerous photographs of 
scenery, of geological structure, and of the native races, have 
been taken. 

The death of Dr Abraham Sager, an eminent anatomist 
and physiologist of the United States, took place on the 
Gth of August last Dr. Sager, in 1837, was placed in charge 
of the botanical and zoological departments of the Michigan 
Geological Survey, and embraced this and subsequent oppor¬ 
tunities to make large collections, which are now the property 
of the Michigan University. His investigations into the em¬ 
bryology and development of the tailed batrachians have added 
much to our knowledge of those forms. 

The buist of Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, F.R S., first 
president of the Zoological Society of London, has been placed 
in Lhe new lion house of the Society's Gardens, 

The following foreign works have been sent us by Messrs. 
‘Williams and Norgate —"Die kmetische Theorie der Gase," 
by Dr. Oskar Emil Meyer (Breslau); "Christian Gottfried 
Ehrenberg,” by Johannes Hanstein (Bonn); "Phenomtnes 
physiques de la Phouation,” by J Gadarret (Pans) ; M Er- 
gebnisse physikalischer Forschung,” by Dr. C. Bohn (Leipzig) ; 
" Physiologische Methodic,” by Dr Richard Gschledlen (Braun¬ 
schweig) ; " Synopsis Rubarum Germanise,by Dr. \V, O. 
Focke (Bremen), " Lehrbuch der Analysis,’* by Rudolph Lip- 
schitz . vol I. (Bonn), 

Dr. F. A Forel, of Geneva, an energetic advocate of Lhe 
doctrine of evolution, in an article published in the August 
number of ihe Archives dts Sciences physiques et naturelles , pro¬ 
poses the application of natural selection for successfully healing 
certain diseases of silkworms, and also for rendering Ihe Euro¬ 
pean species of vines proof against the attacks of phylloxera. 
In the first matter experiments have already been made to a cer¬ 
tain extent, and have been crowned‘with perfect success ; in the 
case or vines the experiments are still to be made. The Sep¬ 
tember number of the same journal, which U unusually bulky, 15 
entirely devoted to a detailed biography of Auguste de la Rive, 


who died on November 23, 1873, at the age of icventy-two 
years. 

We have received a letter from Dr. Emil Bessels with refer¬ 
ence to the Polaris observations (Nai ure, vol xvi. p 358), and 
have much satisfaction m learning that it is proposed to revise 
the averages of the barometrical and thermomctrical observations 
of the Polaris Arctic Expedition, these having been somewhat 
hastily prepared and published from a desire to have the report 
out before the expedition to the North Polar regions sailed 
from England. 

A telegram from New York, September 30, states that the 
American Consul at ^St. John’s (Newfoundland) has purchased 
from a seaman who was wrecked in Hudson’s Bay, two spoons 
supposed to be relics of the Fr anklin Expedition, one of them 
being marked "J G F." It u said that Esquimaux living in 
the neighbourhood of Repulse Bay got them from a native chief, 
at whose camp the original owner, a white man, had died of 
scurvy. This statement does not seem quite consistent with 
the known facts as to the fate of the Franklin Expedition ; more¬ 
over, we are not aware that 11 J G. F.” are Franklin's initials. 

The Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
has received as a present from the lion Charles I 1 . F Berkeley, 
the skeleton of a crocodde 15 feet 9 inches in length, which was 
shot by that gentleman last winter near Ilagar SiLilis, in Egypt. 

The Swiss Bundcsrath announces that the construction of the 
St. Go!hard Tunnel is proceeding with increasing rapidity, and 
will probably be completed within three years. 

The seventh number (1877) of the Bulletin of the Belgian 
Academy of Sciences, contains a valuable paper, by M. C 
Lagrange, " On the Influence of the Form of Bodies on their 
Attraction.” This question, very incidentally treated by Biuck, 
is thoroughly discussed by M Lagrange, who arrives at some 
important conclusions. Discussing the attraction exercised by a 
body of irregular forms on a point situated at different distances 
from the centre of inertia of the body, and in different positions 
relatively to its axis of'maximum and minimum inertia, the 
author proves that the attraction is directed to the centre of 
inertia only when the point is situated on one of the principal 
axes of inertia of the body ; and that, at equal distances the 
attraction reaches its maximum when the point is on the axis of 
minimum incrLia, and inversely, this maximum exceeding, and 
the minimum being less than, the attraction which would have 
been exercised were the whole mass of the body concentrated in 
its centre. Further, the author discusses the attraction exercised 
on a moving point, and arrives at the conclusion that the point, 
while attracted to the centre, will also receive an angular motion 
around the Utter. Finally, he discusses the reciprocal attraction 
of two free bodies of irregular form, and, after having Bhown 
when the attraction will reach a maximum and a minimum, he 
proves also that the attraction will communicate to both bodies 
a rotatory motion, tending to bring into coincidence their axes 
of minimum inertia* In the two Ust paragraphs of his paper, 
M Lagrange briefly notices the applications the principles he 
establishes may have in explaining the rotatory motion of the 
sun, as well as in accounting for crystallisation, further researches, 
not yet published, having enabled the author to account for 
the formation of different crystalline systems in a way which 
makes the whole question a problem of rational mechanics. 
The memoir Is spoken of in very high terms by MM. Van der 
Mensbrugghe, Catalan, and De Tilly, who analysed it by order 
of the Academy. 

No. VIII, of the Bulletin of the United States National Museum 
consists of an 11 Index to the names which have been applied to 
^subdivisions of the class Bruchiopoda,” by Mr. W. H. Dali, 
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THE author of the work in the " Naturkrafte ” senes, on 
M Die Insecten," noticed in Natuee for September 13 (p. 418) 
is not Dr, Georg Mayr, but Prof. Vitus Gruber, of Czernowitz 
University, the well-known author of numerous interesting 
monographs on Insect anatomy and histology. 

The additions to the Zoological Society's Gardena during the 
post week include a Robben Island Snake ( Corondlaphocarum) 
from South Africa, presented by the Kev, G. II, I< Fisk ; a 
Chimpanzee ( Troglodytes niger) from West Africa, a Leonine 
Monkey (Afacatus leomnus) from Arracan, a White-fronted 
Capuchin ( Ctbus a/bifrvns), a Laughing Gull (Lams atnalla) 
from South America, deposited; a Greater Sulphur-crested 
Cockatoo {Cacatua galerita), from Australia, presented by Mr. 
G. S. S Williams; two Red-backed Shrikes {Lamus collurto) i 
European, presented by Capt, F. II. Sahm , two Spotted Turtle 
Doves ( Turiur suratensu) t bred in the Gardena 


INTRODUCTION AND SUCCESSION OF 
VERTEBRATE LIFE IN AMERICA 1 
III 

'TTIE artiodactyles, or even-toed ungulates, are the most abun- 
A dant of ihe larger mammals now living, and the group dates 
back at least to the lowest eocene In every vigorous primitive 
type which was desLined to survive many geological changes, 
there seems to have been a tendency to throw off lateral 
branches which became highly specialised and soon died out 
because they are unable to adapt themselves to new conditions 
The narrow path of the persistent suillme type throughout the 
whole tertiary is strewn with the remains of such ambuious 
offshoots, while the typical pig, with an obstinacy never lust, his 
held on in spite of catastrophes and evolution, and still lives in 
America to-day The genus PUitygvnus is represented by several 
species, one of which was very abundant in Lhe post-tertiary of 
North America, and is apparently the last example of a side 
brunch, before the American suillmes culminate in existing 
peccaries. The feet in this species are more specialised than 111 
the living forms, and approach some of lhe peculiar features of 
the ruminants , as, for example, a strong tendency to coalesce in 
the metapodial bones The genus Flatygonus became extinct in 
the post-tertiary, and the later and existing species are all true 
peccaries. No authenticated remains of lhe genera Sus, I'orcus, 
Fhacoc kurus, or the allied Ihppofamus, the Old World suillmes, 
have been found in America, although several announcements to 
that effect have been made 

In the senes of generic forms between (he lower eocene 
Fohyus and the existing Dtcotyle t which I ha\e very briefly 
discussed, we have apparently the ancestral line ending in the 
typical American HUillinep AlLhough lhe demonstration is not 
yel as complete as in the lineage ot the horse, thi 3 1a not owing 
to want of material, but rather to the fact that ihe actual 
changes which transformed the early tertiary pig into the 
modem peccary were comparatively slight, so far as they 
are indicated in the skeletons preserved, while the lateral 
branches were so numerous as to confuse the line It is clear, 
however, that from the close of Ihe cretaceous to the post-terthry 
the bunodont ariiodactyles were especially abundant on this 
Continent, and only recently have approached extinction 
The seltnodont division o( the ariiodactyles is a more 
interesting fjroup, and so far as we now know, makes its first 
appearance in the upper eocene of the west, although forms 
apparently transitional between it and the bunodonts occur in 
the dinoceras beds, or middle eocene The most pronounced 
selenodont in the upper eocene is the Oromtryx , which genus 
appears to be allied to the existing deer family, or Cen'ukr, and 
if son the oldest known representative of the group. These 
facts are important, as it haa been supposed, until very recently, 
that our eocene contained no even-hoofed mammals 
A most interesting line, that leading to the camels and llamas, 
separates from the pnmilive selenodont branch in lhe eocene, 
probably through the genus Parameryx . In the "taiocene, we 
find in Pcebothenum and soiqe nearly allied forms unmistakable 
Indications that the cameloid type of ruminant had already 

1 AbiM* of ■ lecture delivered it the Nashville meetlj^ of lhe American 
iHKmtMkn, August 30* by Prof O C. Monh, Contkued from p 473 


become partially specialised, although there is a complete senes 
of incisor teeth, and the metapodial bones arc distinct In the 
pliocene the camel tribe was, next to the horses, the most 
abundant of the larger mammals. The line is continued through 
the genus Froramelus, and perhaps others, and in this formation 
Lhe incisors first begin to diminish, and the metapodiala to unite 
In the post-tertiary we have a true Auchema, represented by 
several species, and others in South America, where the alpacas 
and llamas still survive. From the eocene almost to the present 
time North America has been the home of vast number* of the 
Camdithc % and there can be little doubt that they originated here 
and migrated to the Old World. 

The deer family has representatives in the upper mioccne of 
Europe, which contains fossils strongly resembling the fauna of 
our lower pliocene, a fact always to be borne In mind in com¬ 
paring the hon/on of any group m the two continents Several 
species of Ccrmdtc , belonging to the genus Cosoryx, are known 
from the lower pliocene of the west, and all have very small 
antlers, divided into a single pair of tynes 

The pioboscidians, which are now separated from the typical 
ungulates as a distinct order, make their fust appearance in 
North America in the lower pliocene, where several species of 
mastodon have been found Thu genus occurs also in the 
upper pliocene and in the post-tertiary, although some of the 
remains attributed to the latter are undoubtedly older. The 
pliocene species all have a band of enamel on the tusk*, and 
Home other peculiarities observed in Lhe oldest mastodons of 
Lurupe, which arc from essentially the same horizon. Two 
species of this genus have been found in South America, in 
connection with lhe remains of extinct llamas and horses. The 
genus Rlcpka\ 1a a later form, and has not yet been identified in 
this country bdow the upper pliocene, where one gigantic 
species was abundant In the post-pliocene remains o( this 
genus are numerous The hairy mammoth of the Old World 
(IiUphas primigewus) was once abundant in Alaska, and great 
numbers of Us bones ate now preserved in the frozen cliffs of 
that region Tins specus doer not appear to have extended east 
of the Rocky Mountains, or South of Columbia River, but was 
replaced there by the Amencaii elephant, which preferred a 
milder climate. Remains of lhe Ini er have been met with in 
Canada, throughout the United States, and in Mexico The 
last of the American mastodons and elephants became extinct in 
the post-tcitiary. 

Perhaps the most remarkable mammals yet found in America 
are the '1 illodontia, which are comparatively abundant in the 
lower and middle eocene These animals seem to combine the 
characters of several different gruups. viz , the carnivores, ungu¬ 
lates, and rodents. In the genus Tillot herinm, the type of the 
order, and of Lhe family 7 illothcridu , the skull resembles that of 
the bears , the molar teeth are of lhe ungulate type, while the large 
incisors are very similar to those of rodenls The skeleton 
resembles that of the carnivores 

We now come to the highest group of mammals, the primates, 
which includes the lemurs, the apes, and man. This order has 
a great antiquity, and even at ihe base of the eocene we find 
it represented by several genera belonging to the lower forms of 
the group, In considering Lhese interesting fossils iL is important 
to have In mind that the lemurs, which are usually regarded as 
primates, although at the bottom of the scale, are only found at 
Lhe present day in Madagascar and the adjacent regions of the 
globe. All the American monkeys, moreover, belong Lo one 
group, much above Lhe lemurs, while the Old-World apes are 
higher still, and most nearly approach man 

In lhe lower eocene of New Mexico we find a few repre¬ 
sentatives of the earliest known primates, and among them are 
the genera Lei^turmus and Ltmnothenum , each Lhe lype of a 
distinct family. These genera became very abundant in Lhe 
middle eocene of Lhe West, and with them are found many 
others, all, however, included in the two families Limuravuftr 
and LimnothcriliS . 

In the miocene^Uke basins of the West only a single species 
of the Primates has been identified with certainty. This was 
found in the oredoon beds of Nebraska and belongs to the genus 
Lnopiihecus, apparently related both to LimnotJurtdis and to 
some existing South American monkeys. In the pliocene and 
post-pliocene of North America no remains ofpnmaLes havo yet 
been found. 

In the post-pliocene deposits or the Brazilian caves remains of 
monkeys are numerous, and mainly belong to extinct species of 
Calhihrix , Cehus, and Jacchus, all living South American 
genera. Only one extinct genus, Prcioptthfcus , which em- 
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braced animals of large size, has been found in this particular 
fauna. 

It is a noteworthy fact that no traces of any anthropoid apes, 
or indeed of any Old World monkeys, have yet been detected 
in America. Man, however, the highest of the primates, has 
left his bones and his works from the Arctic Circle to Patagonia. 
Most of these specimens are clearly post-tertiary, although there 
is considerable evidence pointing to the existence of man in our 
pliocene, All the remains yet discovered belong to the well- 
marked genus Homo , and apparently to a single species, at 
present represented by the American Indian. 

In this rapid review of mammalian life in America, from its 
first known appearance in the tnas down to the present time, I 
have endeavoured to state briefly the introduction and succession 
of the principal forms in each natural group If time permitted, 
I might attempt the more difficult task of trying to indicate what 
relations these various groupi may possibly bear to each other; 
what connection the ancient mammals of this continent have 
with the corresponding, firms of the Old World ; and, most im¬ 
portant of all, what real progress mammalian life has here made 
since the beginning of the eocene As it is, I can only say in 
summing up, that the marsupials are clearly the remnants of a 
very ancient fauna, which occupied this continent millions of 
years ago, and from which the other mammals were doubtless all 
derived, although the direct evidence of the transformation is 
wanting. 

The relations of the American primates, extinct and recent, to 
those of the other hemisphere, offer an inviting topic, but it is 
not in my present province to discuss them in their most sug¬ 
gestive phases. As we have here the oldest and most generalised 
members of the group, so far as now known, we may justly claim 
America for the birth-place of the order That the development 
did not continue here until it culminated In man, was due to 
causes which at present we can only surmise, although the 
genealogy of other surviving groups gives some data towards a 
solution Why tile Old World apes, when differentiated, did 
not come to the land of their earlier ancestry, is readily explained 
by the then inteivenmg oceans, which likewise were a barrier to 
the return of the horse and rhinoceros 

Man, however, came , doubtless first across Behring's Straits , 
and at his advent be.ame part of our fauna, as a mammal and 

rimate. In these relations alone it is my purpose here to treat 

im. The evidence, as it stands lo-ilay, although not conclusive, 
seems to place the first appearance of man in tins country in the 
pliocene, and the best proof of this has been found on the Pacific 
coast. During several visits to that region many facts were 
brought to my knowledge which render this more than probahie. 
Man at this time was a savage, and was doubtless forced by the 
great volcanic outbreaks to continue his migration This was at 
first to the south, since mountain chains were barriers on the 
east. As the native horses of America weie now all extinct, and 
as the early man did not bring the Old World animal with him, 
hu migrations were slow. I believe, moreover, that hii slow 
progress towards civilisation was in no small degree due to this 
same cause, the absence of the her e. 

It u far from my intention to add 1 o the many theonci extant 
m regard to the early civilisations in this country, and their con¬ 
nections with the primitive inhabitants or Lhe later Indians, but 
two or three facts have lately come to my knowledge which I 
think worth mentioning in this connection On the Columbia 
River, I have found evidence of the former existence of inha¬ 
bitants much superior to Lhe Indians at present there, and of 
which no tradition remains, Among many stone carvings which 
I saw there were a number of heads which so strongly resemble 
those of apes that the likeness at once suggests itself. Whence 
came these sculptures, and by whom were they made ? Another 
fact that has interested me' very much is the strong resemblance 
between the skulls of thq typical mound-builders of the 
Mississippi Valley and those of the Pueblo Indians. I had long 
been familiar with the former, and when I recently saw the 
latter it required the positive assurance of a friend who had him¬ 
self collected them in New Mexico to convince me that they 
were not from the mounds A third fact, and I leave man to 
the archzologists, on whose province I am even now trenching, 
In a large colleen on of mound-build era’ pottery, over a thousand 
specimens, which 1 have recently examined with 6ome care, I 
found many pieces of elaborate workmanship vo nearly like the 
ancient water-]an from Peru that no one could fairly doubt 
that some intercourse had taken place between the widely- 
•eparated people that made them. 

Tl]c oldest known remains of man on this continent differ in 
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no important characters from the bones of the typical Indian, 
although in some minor details they indicate a much more 

J inmitive race, These early remains, some of which are true 
ossili, resemble much more closely the corresponding parts of 
the highest Old Wurld apes, than do the latter our tertiary 
primates, or even the recent American monkeys. Various living 
and fossil forms of Old World primates fill up essentially the 
latter gap The lesser gap between the primitive man of 
Ameuca and the anthropoid apes is partially closed by still lower 
forms of men, and doubtless also by higher apes, now exLmct. 
Analogy, and many facts as well, 'indicate that this gap was 
smaller in the past. It certainly rs becoming wider now with 
every generation, for the lowest races of men will soon become 
extinct, like the Tasmanians, and the highest apes, cannot long 
survive Hence the intermediate forms of Lhe past, if any there 
were, become of still greater importance. For Buch missing 
links, we must look to the caves ana later tertiary of Africa, 
which 1 regard as now the most promising field for exploration 
in the Old World America, even In the tropics, can promise no 
such inducements to ambitious explorers We have, however, 
an equally important field, if less attractive, in the cretaceous 
mammals, which mist have left Lheir remains somewhere on this 
continent. In these two directions, as I believe, lie the most 
important future discoveries in palaeontology. 

As a cause for many changes of structure in mammals during 
Lhe tertiary and post-terLiary, I regard as the most potent, natural 
selection^ in the broad sen^e 111 which that term is now U'ied by 
American evolutionists Under this head, I include not merely 
a Malthubian struggle for life among the animals themselves, but 
the equally important contest with the elements, and all sur¬ 
rounding nature Hy changes in the environment, migrations 
are enforced, slowly in some cases, rapidly in others, and with 
change of locality must come adaptation to new conditions, or 
extinction The life history of ternary mammals illustrates this 
principle at every stage, and no o her explanation meets the facts 
lhe real progress of mammalian life in America, from the 
beginning of the tertiary to the present, is well illustrated by the 
brain-growth, in which we have the key to many other changes 
The earliest known tertiary mammals all had very small brains, 
and in some forms this organ was proportionally less than in 
certain reptiles. There was a gradual increase in the size of the 
brain during this perioJ, and it is interesting to find that this 
growth was mainly confined to lhe cerebral hemispheres, or 
higher portion of the brain In most groups of mammals the 
brain has gradually become more convoluted, and thus increased 
in qualiLy as well as quantity, In some, also, the cerebellum 
and olfactory lobes, the lower parts of the brain, have even 
diminished in Bize. In the long straggle for existence during 
tertiary Lime the big brains won, then as now , and Lhe Increas¬ 
ing power thus gamed rendered useless many structures in¬ 
herited from primitive ancestors, but no longer adapted to new 
conditions. 

Another of Lhe interesting changes m mammals during tertiary 
time was in the teeth, which were gradually modified with other 
parts of the structure. The primitive form of tooth was clearly 
a cone, and all others are derived from this. All classes of ver¬ 
tebrates below mammals, namely, fishes, amphibians, reptiles, 
and birds, have conical teeth, if any, or some simple modifica¬ 
tion of this form. The edentates and cetaceans with teeth retain 
this type, except the zeuglodonts, which approach the dentition 
of aquatic carnivores. In the higher mammals the incisors and 
canines retain the conical shape, and lhe premolars have only ir 
part been transformed. The latter gradually change to Lhe morr 
complicated molar pattern, and hence are not reduced molars, 
but transition forms from the cone to more complex types Most 
of the early tertiary mammals had forty-four teeth, and in the 
oldest forms the premolars were all unlike the molars, while 
the crowns were short, covered with enamel, and without cement 
Loch stage of progress in the differentiation of the animal was, 
as a rule, marked by a change in Lhe teeth, one of the most com¬ 
mon being the transfer, in form at least, of a premolar to the 
molar Benes, and a gradual lengthening of the crown. Hence 
it is often easy to decide from a fragment of a jaw, to what 
horizon of the tertiary it belongs. The fossil horses of this 
period, for example, gained a grinding tooth for each toe they 
lost, one in each epoch. In the single-toed existing hones all 
the premolars are like the molars, and the process u at an end. 
Other dental transformations are of equal interest, but this 
illustration mast suffice. 

The changes in the limbs and feet of mammals daring the 
same period were quite as marked. The foot of the primitive 
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minimal wai doubtless plantigrade, and certainly five-toed. 
Many of the early tertiary forms show this feature, which is still 
seen in some existing forms. This generalised foot became 
modified by a gradual loss of the outer toes and increase in size 
of the central ones, the reduction proceeding according to sys¬ 
tematic methods, differing in each group. Corresponding 
changes took place in the limb bones One result was a great 
increase in speed, as the power was applied so as to act only in 
the plane of motion. The best effect of this specialisation 13 
seen to-day in the horse and antelope, each representing a 
distinct group of ungulates with five-toed ancestors. 

If the history of American mammals, as I have briefly 
sketched it, seems aa a whole incomplete and unsatisfactory, we 
must remember that the genealogical tree of this class has its 
trunk and larger limbs concealed beneath the dJdrts of mesozolc 
time, while its roots doubLless strike so deeply into the palxozoic 
that for the present they are lost. A decade or two hence we 
shall probably know something of the mammalian fauna of the 
cretaceous, and the earlier lineage of our existing mammals can 
then be traced with more certainty. 

The results I have presented to you are mainly derived from 
personal observation, and since a large part of the higher verte¬ 
brate remains found in this country have passed through my hands, 
I am willing to assume full responsibility for my presentation of 
the subject. 

For our present knowledge of the extinct mammals, bird's, and 
reptiles of North America, science is especially indebted to 
Leidy, whose careful, conscientious work has laid a secure 
foundation for our vertebrate palaeontology. The energy of 
Cope has brought to notice many strange forms, and greatly 
enlarged our literature. Agassiz, Owen, Wyman, Baird, Hitch¬ 
cock, Deane, Emmons, Lea, Allen, Gibbes, Jefferson, DeKay, 
and Harlan deserve honourable mention in the history of this 
branch of science. The South American extinct vertebrates 
have been described by Lund, Owen, Burmeister, Gervais, 
Huxley, Flower, Desmarcst, Aymard, Pictet, and Nodot 
Darwin and Wallace have likewise contributed valuable informa¬ 
tion on this subject, as they have on nearly all forms of life 

In this long history of ancient life I have said nothing of what 
life itself really is. And for the best of reasons, because I know 
nothing. Here at present our ignorance is dense, and yet we 
need not despair Light, heat, electricity and magnetism, 
chemical affinity, and motion are now considered different forms 
of the same force ; and the opinion Is rapidly gaming ground 
that life, or vital force, is only another phase ol the same power 
Possibly the great mystery of life may thus be solved, but whether 
P be or not, a true faith in science admits no limit to its search 
for truth. 


THE GERMAN ASSOCIATION AT MUNICH 
'T'HE fiftieth meeting of the German Association of Naturalists 
and Physicians began on September 17 by a large assembly 
of visitors in the old Town Ilall at Munich. The meeting 
this year assumed quite a national character Although in the 
programme its scientific character was principally considered, 
and ^pleasure trips, banquets, Ac , had been reduced to the 
most modest proportions in comparison wuh former years, 1 ct 
the aspect of the city or Munich, and of all the edifices tnat 
were in any way connected with the meeting, was a festive one. 
Some 2,000 visitors had arrived, and the Town Hall on the night 
of the 17th was crowded to suffocation The authorities of the 
city gave a grand Keller-Fest in honour of the visitors on the 
20Lh, which was attended by over 5,000 guests 

The find general meeting was opened by Prof, von Peltenkofer 
on the morning of the 18th lost. In a short address the professor 
announced that His Majesty the King had intended to send his 
royal greeting to the assembled men of science through II R H 
Duke Carl Theodor, of Bavana (brother to the Empress of 
Austria), but that the duke had suddenly been called to Dresden 
through the death of the dowager Queen of Saxony. In his 
absence HU Majesty had intrusted the secretaries with this 
honourable message. After other congratulations Dr. vou 
Pettenkofcr delivered his inaugural address. He reminded 
the aisembly that the present was a jubilee meeting, and 
then gave a retrospect of the growth of the A4sociation 
since its foundation. The first meeting took place it Leip- 
■ta on September 18, 1822, Hvhen, following the invitation 
of Prof. Oken, twenty scientific men assembled and founded 
the Society. A paragraph of the statutes preSribed jhat 
the meetings should always beam on September 18, and 
should last several days. Under the political circumstances of 


that time and with the means of conveyance then existing the 
modest number of twenty members was considered a fair begin¬ 
ning. The next meeting occurred at Halle with thlrty-Tour 
members, the third at Wurzburg with thirty-six, the fourth at 
Frankfort-on-Maine with no, the fifth at Dresden with Il6, the 
sixth at Munich wuh 156, and the seventh at Berlin in 1828, 
when 464 members were present. The Association steadily 
increased and the meetings were held annually unless prevented 
by war or epidemics The last meeting at Hamburg numbered 
over 2,000 members Lutle by little a division of labour Look 
place, and out of the seven original sections twenty-five have 
now resulted. 

After Bpeaking of the progress made by man as compared with 
the lower animals, Pro r Peltenkofer said—If knowledge is power, 
and nobody will doubt this, then amongst sciences natural science 
is certainly destined to play a great part, perhaps the greatest, in 
the history and culture of mankind. Natural science has but 
to Look for facts and truths, and need never busy itself about 
the immediate practical application of what has been found, 
because for them alone it deserves the sympathy of the entire 
civilised world, and the means necessary for its culture and de¬ 
velopment. No investment of capital bean higher interest. 
Finally, the speaker recalled the memory of Prof Ludwig 
Lorenz Oken, the founder of the association and the author of 
the statutes which, with but a single and trifling exception are 
still in force to-day He praised the patriotism of Oken, and 
regretted that he died before the reestablishment of the United 
German Empire. 

At the end of the address, the assembly, at Lhe request of Dr. 
von Peltenkofer, rose from their scats m honour of the memory 
of Oken. 

Then followed the first scientific lecture, which was delivered 
by Prof Waldeyer (Strassburg) He spoke on Karl Ernst von 
Baer and his Influence on Natural Science, giving an elnbomte 
memoir of the late great naturalist, to whom we owe many of 
the bases of the present theory of evolution Prof Dr. Haeckel 
then delivered his address On the Evolution Theory at the Present 
Time , which we give elsewhere. 

At the second general meeting, on the 2olh, the choice of a 
place of meeting was made for next year, Cassel being selected, 
with Doctors Sailing and Gemau as secretaries Duke Carl 
Theodor of Bavana, himself an able ophthalmologist, took the 
chair in lieu of Dr Petlenkofer, and again welcomed the 
assembly, in lhe name of the kingdom of Bavaria, in an inter¬ 
esting speech. Then followed the address of Lhe eminent 
botanist, Prof. Dr Nageli, of Munich, 11 On lhe Limits of Natural 
Knowledge." He pointed out that many naturalists, when asked 
about the limits of natural knowledge, and thinking a solution 
by principles insufficient, simply rtply that faith begins where 
knowledge ends Humanity facci the whole of nature, masters 
new domains constantly by dint of meditation ; the empire of 
knowledge thus always increases in extent, and that of faith 
decreases as constantly, But this solution does not satisfy our 
interest, We would wish to know particularly whether the 
limits of natuial knowledge can be determined at all, and how 
far we can penetrnie into naLure. The solution of this question 
is determined by three eruditions —(i) By the condition and 
capacity of the investigating Self; (2) by the condition and 
accessibility of nature , and (3) by the demands which wc 
make from knowledge. With regard to Lhe first point, the un¬ 
doubted fact is decisive that our power of thinking, in whatever 
condition it may be, can but give ui nature as we perceive her 
wuh our five senses, and even this again not in her full extent 
and completeness, but only as far as wc perceive her in the 
present We see and hear only what is in the present; now aa 
lhe organs of our senses are more or less sensitive for the 
one or the other perception, Darwin’s ingenious idea that in 
nature only so manv phenomena attained Tull development as 
were useful to the mamdual bearer, is fully justified , on the 
other hand it is very probable thaL many molecular forces exist 
of which we have no idea, simply because we cannot perceive 
them wiLh our senses. The limited capacity of the I allows 
us only an extremely fragmentary knowledge of the universe. 
With reference to the second point, the condition and accessi¬ 
bility of nature, we can easily perceive the limit; for man it 
rests in space and time The infinity of space and time, and its 
consequences, are insuperable for us, and nature 11 everywhere 
uninves tig able where sne becomes eternal or infinite, ana there¬ 
fore she can never be entirely investigated. The naturalist must 
therefore always bear in mind that all his investigations are re- 
stacted to naLunl limits, otherwise he will lose himself in ground- 
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less fanucs, nml will arrive at absuid conclusions. The speaker 
then turned to the conceptions of the universe The world 
which is known to us changes ; if we follow this in the past and 
future we find, from a physical point of view, a state which 
approaches perfect rest more and more, without reaching it alto¬ 
gether. But If we suppose that in space worlds arise from worlds 
without end and perisa again, then the successive slates, accord¬ 
ing to the materialistic conception, are of the same value, while 
according to the philosophical conception they change their rela¬ 
tive value by becoming more perfect The one conception lets 
the world awaken from dead repoae and return to it, the other 
condemns it to eternal repose With regard to the extension of 
the universe in space, the thought that all material space must 
again and again have limits, leads u» to the mathematical con¬ 
clusion that our earth, just as it is now, reoccurs in infinite num¬ 
bers in the universe 1 he speaker then passed to the third point, 
viz , the demands we make of knowledge. Our knowledge does 
not go further than to compare observed phenomena and judge 
of them with regard to others , we understand a phenomenon, 
understand its value with regard to other phenomena, if either we 
measure, count, or weigh it, or if we create it ourselves It ism 
this latter manner Lhat mathematical science is the product of our 
mind. The understanding of nature therefore rests in the recog¬ 
nition of the mathematical method in natural phenomena. 
As by the help of mathematics we understand only relative 
or quantitative differences, hut not qualitative ones, because 
these cannot be compared, it follows that with regard to the 
latter scientific understanding is only possible separately within 
each single individual. Then Prof. Nageh spoke against the 
opinion of those who divide nature into a material and a spiritual 
one, because no naLuralist can avoid the conception of a causal 
connection of mind and body. The finite human mind is a 
double one ; on the one hand it invents and puts the muscles 
into motion, on the other it contemplates, feels pleasure and 
pain, hate and love, and remembers liven without this latter 
property, therefore, without consciousness, the world would have 
become world, man would have lived and taught, spoken and 
made music, but everything only mechanically—man would have 
been an automaton. Prof Nageh then passed from the domain 
of the mind to that of sensation, explaining that doubtless 
there was sensation in all molecular force*, the same sensations 
in the highest as well as in the lowest stages of organs, in 
the former only so much moie vmd and refined than m the 
latter. If we understand spiritual life to be the mediator of 
Cause and effect, then we find it everywhere Du Boia-Reymond, 
who Ireated die same subject at Leipzig in 1S72, finished his 
address with the words 11 Ignoramus et ignorabimus,” but Prof 
Nageh ended h§s speech with the proud words—" We know, and 
we shall know if we are satisfied with human insight.” 

An address by Trof Dr. Klebs, of Prague, followed 11 On the 
Changes in Medical Views during the Lost Decades ” 

At the final meeting, on the 22nd instant, Prof Rudolf 
Vircbowgave an address 11 On the Liberty of .Science in Modem 
State-life, which was received with loud acclamations of approval 
Alter contrasting former with present times, Prof, Virchow said 
that the Inst few days had proved that now science enjoys full 
liberty. We must retain Lius possession, and must take care not 
to go too far. Moderation, the resignation of personal predi¬ 
lections, will be necessary to retain the present favourable con¬ 
ditions. The sum total of that which wc may designate as true 
and real science, m the strictest sense of the wotd, and for which 
alone we may demand full scientific liberty, is a far more modest 
one than the domain of speculative expansion of problems and 
of presentiment The speaker then in the moat detailed and 
interesting manner drew the limit between speculative investiga¬ 
tion on the one side and that which wc have recognised ns facts 
on the other Prof Virchow is ready to ask that everything 
which may be considered as a perfectly secured scientific truth, 
shall be aamiUed to the scientific treasure of (.he nation. If now 
we stand everywhere before reforms in education, and if for 
natural science a far-reaching consideration is claimed, it must 
first of all be perfectly clear to us what is to be comprised In 
this science and what not, and it cannot be left for the peda- 
g *guea to decide, as Prof Haeckel says it ought to be, whether 
toe doctrine of evolution is to be comprised in the programme of 
•iucahon or not. If this doctrine is a scientific truth, and proved 
beyond doubt, then its admission to this educational programme 
must be demanded, unless we wish to make hypocrites of our 
teach era. But If it is completely proved it ought to be explained 
to every child in the schools, not only to the scientific man. 
The speaker then criticised somewhat severely Prof. Haeckel's 


theory of the plastidule soul and or the animated cell. As Tongas 
the undeniable proofs were wanting, he maintained, we ought, on 
the contrary, to ask our teachers not to teach the evolution doctrine. 
In the domain of the doctrine of evolution wise moderation is more 
necessary than anywhere else For many years Harvey’s maxim, 
" Omne vivum ex ovo” remained undeiued ; to-day we know for 
certain that the "omne” 13 incorrect. In the same way the 
"generalio Kquivoca” maybe true or not it certainly is npt 
undeniably proved Tn natural science belief and knowledge, 

/ e , suhjective and objective knowledge are united The domain 
of dogmatic belief is lessened year after year m favour of objec¬ 
tive knowledge which is based upon facta. But apart from Lhe 
latter, subjective knowledge makes itself very prominent some¬ 
time?, and hallucinations and fancies are now and then hid 
beneath its cover. Anthropological investigations contradict 
directly the doctrine of evolution The skulls found in the 
tombs of the oldest times show a far more human and a far less 
apish type than do a great many living heads, and we cannot 
suppose that only the highest-developed skulls of those peno'is 
have escaped destruction Therefore, precaution, moderation, 
no overrating of our scientific power, for Bacon's " scientia est 
potentia ” is only meant for true objective knowledge.! 

Many papers of great scientific value were read m the various 
sections, and wc hope to be able to refer to these in a future 
number. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE EVO¬ 
LUTION THEORY 1 

N this festive day which unites us here fin* the open ng of the 
fiftieth meeting of the Association of German Naturalists, 
universal science may justly point out its relation to the 
domains of our special investigations On Buch a day the 
educated of all cinies, who follow with vivid interest the asto¬ 
nishing progress of the investigation of nature are specially 
to ask what general results have been obtained for the entire 
domain of human education. If, therefore, to-day I comply 
with the honourable request addressed lo me, and ask for your 
kind attention for a short time, I do not think that I can choose 
a mure fitting subject for our common consideration than the 
relation of science a* a whole to that branch of investigation 
which lies nearest to me, viz,, the doctrine of evolution 

No other doctrine lias so vividly claimed general attention for 
the last decade, no other affects our most important convictions 
so deeply, lhan the newly-risen doctrine of evolution and the 
monistic philosophy united with iL Because wholly and solely 
by this doctrine Lhe " question of all questions ” can be solved, 
the fundamental "question of the position of man in nature." 
As min himself is the measure of all tilings, thus naturally the 
last fundamental questions and the highest principles of all 
science must depend on the position which our advanced under¬ 
standing of nature assigns In nature to man himself. 

As you know, it is principally to Charles Darwin lhat the 
evoluLion theory of the present day owes this commanding 
position Because it was he who, eighteen years ago, first broke 
thiough the rigid ice-cover of reigning prejudices, inspired by the 
same fundamental thought of a monistic development of the world, 
which a century ago moved our greatest thinkers and poets, 
Immanuel Kant and Wolfgang Goethe at their head. By the 
conception of his theory of selection—the doctrine of natural 
selection in the struggle lor existence—Darwin cjuld in particular 
give a firm foundation to the most important biological part of 
that doctrine, which had already appeared In the Beginning of 
our century, viz., the theory of descent. In vam the older 
natural philosophy had then begun the fight for this theory, 
neither Lamarck an d Geoltroy St. Hilaire in France, nor Oken 
and Schelhng in Germany could obtain a victory for it. Just 
fifty years have now passed since Lorenz Oken began his 
academical lectures on tne theory of evolution here at Munich, 
and it therefore becomes us here to day to place a laurel wreath 
upon the tomb of this deep-sighted zoologist and inspired philo¬ 
sopher. It was Oken also who, iu his enthusiasm for scientific 
unity, called together the first meeting of Germin mturalists at 
Jena in 1822, and to whom, for that reason alone, the thanks of 
this fiftieth assembly are due. 

But the natural philosophy of that time could only draw up the 
general plan of construction and the first outline of the colossal 
edifice of the monistic theory of evolution ; only the zealous and 
anf-)ike diligence of half the following century collected the 

1 11 On the Evolution Theory of the Present Day u iU Relation |Q Sciera 
In geoaral" Address by Prot Heeckel at the Munich Mccetin* of lhe 
German Association 
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buftUiiff material for its execution. An Immense literature and 
an Admirable perfection of the methods of investigation now give 
the most brilliant proof of the astonishing progress of the empi¬ 
rical science of nature during that period. But of course the 
immeasurable widening of the field of empirical observation, 
and the special division of labour caused by this, often led to an 
unfortunate dispersion of powers j the higher object of the 
recognition of general laws was often entirely forgotten in the 
nearer interest in the observation of details, 

Thus it could happen that while this strictly empirical inves¬ 
tigation of nature was flourishing at its hi guest in the years 
1850 to 1859, during thirty years, the two principal branches 
of real natural history started from totally different bases. In 
the history of the development of the earth the conviction gained 
ground more and more since 1830, the year of the publication 
of “ Lyell's Principles of Geology," that our planet had neither 
been formed by a supernatural act'of creation, nor had passed 
through a series of total revolutions of mystical origin, but that, 
on the contrary, a gradual and uninterrupted development had 
caused its natural formation step by step On Ihc other hand, 
in the history of development of the living inhabitants of the 
earLh the old irrational myth remained in full force, according to 
which every single species of animals and plants, like man him¬ 
self, had been created independently of one another, and that a 
senes of such creations had followed each other without any 
genetic connection The glaring contradiction of the two doc¬ 
trines, of the natural development-theory of geologists, and of 
(he supernatural creation myth of biologists, was only decided 111 
favour of the former by Darwin in 1859 Since then we recog¬ 
nise clearly that the formation and change of forms of the living 
inhabitants of our globe follow the same great eternal laws of 
mechanical development as the earth itself and the whole world- 
system. 

We need not to-day, as wc were obliged to do fourteen years 
ago at the meeting of naturalists at Stettin, cite the reasons and 
proofs for Darwin’s new theory of development The recog¬ 
nition of its truth has since made its way in the most satisfactory 
manner In that domain of natural investigation to which my 
own labours belong, in the wide field of the science of organic 
forms or morphology , it is already recognised everywhere as the 
most important basis. Comparative anatomy and the history of 
germs, systematic zoology and botany cannot to-day do without 
the theory of descent Because only by its light the mysterious 
relations of the numberless organic forms amongst each other 
can be really explained, t,e, reduced to mechanical causes. 
Their similarity results as the natural consequence of inheritance 
from common parental forms, their variation as the necessary 
effect of adaptation to different conditions of life. Only by the 
theory of descent can the facts of paleontology, of chorolegy, and 
of oecology, be explained in a way as simple as it is natural, 
only by this theory we understand the existence of the remark¬ 
able rudimentary organs, of the eyes which do not see, the wings 
wlucb do not fly, the muscles which do not move—nothing but 
useless parts of the body, which refuLe in the most emphatic 
manner the old-fashioned teleology , because they prove in the 
clearest manner that the utility in the structure of organic 
forms is neither general nor perfect , that it is not the result of 
a plan of creation worked with an object in view, but necessarily 
caused by the accidental coincidence of mechanical causes. 

Who, in the face of these overwhelming facts, still asks to¬ 
day for proofs of the theory of descent, proves by that only his 
own wont of knowledge or reason. But It is utterly wrong 
to demand exact or indeed experimental proofs. This demand, 
which is so often heard, results from the widely.spread error 
that all natural science must be exact; all the other sciences 
ore often confronted with this, under the name of fl spiri¬ 
tual or pure sciences *' (Gcuteswtssenschafien ) Now In truth, 
only the smaller part of natural science Is exact, viz., that 
part which can be proved mathematically; astronomy before 
all others, and higher mechanics in general; after these the 
greatest part of what remains of physics and chemistry, also a 

f ;ood part of physiology, but only a very small part of morpho- 
ogy. In this latter biological domain the phenomena are far 
too complicated and variable to allow of our applying the 
mathematical method at all, If indeed the demand for a foun¬ 
dation, which shall be as exact as possible, and mathematical if 

C 'ble, stands good In principle for all sciences, it Is yet quite 
ssible to carry this through In by far the greater part of the 
biological disciplines. Here, on the contrary, the historical and 
historics philoiophicol method takes the place of the exact, 
mathematical, and ohviical one. 


This applies to morphology before all others, because the 
scientific understanding of organic forms we obtain solely 
through the history of their development , The great progress of 
our time in this domain consists in our conceiving the meaning 
and object of the history of development in an infinitely wider 
sense than has been done before Darwin Up to his time it 
meant only the history of the formation of the organic indi¬ 
vidual form, which to-day we call history of the germ, or 
ontogeny 

If the botanist followed the formation of the plant from the 
seed, the zoologist that of the animal from the ovum, they con¬ 
sidered their morphological task accomplished by the perfect 
observation of the mstory of these germs. The greatest men in 
the domain of the history of evolution, Wolff, Baer, Remack, 
Schleiden, and the whole school of embryologists formed by 
1 hem, understood by it, until a short time ago, the individual 
ontogeny exclusively It is quite different to-day, when the 
mysteries of the wonderful history of germs confront us no longer 
as unintelligible nddles, but have clearly revealed their deep 
significance , because according to the laws of inheritance, the 
changes of form which the germ passes through in Lhe shortest 
time, under our eyes, are a compressed and abbreviated repeti¬ 
tion of the corresponding changes of form, which the ancestors 
of the organism in question have passed through in Lhe course 
of many millions of years If to-day we place a hen’s egg into 
the breeding machine, and if twenty-one days later we see a little 
chicken creep from it, we no longer remain in mut* astonish¬ 
ment at the wonderful changes which lead kom the simple cell 
in the egg to the two-leaved gash ula, from this to the worm¬ 
shaped and skull-less germ and ihence to further germ-forms, 
which on the whole show the organisation of a fish, an amphibian, 
a reptile, and only lastly that of a bird. On the conLrary, wc draw 
conclusions from this regarding the corresponding senes of forms 
of the ancestors, which have led from the unicellular amccha to 
the parental form of the gastrea, and further on through the 
classes of worms, acephala, fishes, amphibia, Teptiles, down to 
birds The series of germ-forms of lhe chicken thus gives us a 
ketch of Lhe senes of its real ancestors. 

Our biogenetic fundamental law gives the immediate causal 
connection which Lhus exists between the ontogeny of any 
organic individual form and the history of the forms of its 
ancestors in the following short phrase — The history of the germ 
is an extract fiom the history of its ancestors, occasioned by the 
laws of inheritance. This paltngemtu extract appears essentially 
disturbed only in case, through adaptation to the conditions of 
embryonal life, cenogenetie changes have taken place 

This phylogenetic interpretation of the ontogenetic phenomena 
is, up to the present, the only explanation of lhe latter. But it 
receives the most important confirmation and supplementation 
from the results of comparative amtomy and paleontology. It 
is of course impossible to prove this by an exact method or 
indeed an experiment, because all these biological disciplines 
are, according to Lhe nature of the matter, historical and philo¬ 
sophical natural sciences. Their common object is the investi¬ 
gation of historical events, which happened in the course ot 
many millions of years, long before Lhe appearance of the human 
race on the Burface of our youthful planet. The immediate and 
mathematically exact conception of these events is therefore 
altogether beyond the reach of possibility 

Only by the critical consideration of Lhe historical archives , by 
a speculation which is just as circumspect as it is daring, an 
approximate understanding here becomes indirectly possible. 
Phylojjeny uses these historical archives in the same manner and 
according to the same method as other historical disciplines do. 
Just as the historian, by the help of chronicles, biographies, and 
letters draws up a detailed representation of on event long post; 
as the archaeologist by the study of inscriptions, piece; of sculpture, 
utensils, obtains the knowledge of Lhe state of civilisation of a 
race long extinct ; «a the linguist by comparative investiga¬ 
tion of all related living languages and their older written docu¬ 
ments proves their development aad origin from a common 
ancestral language; just in the same manner the naturalist of 
to-day, by the critical use of the phylogenetic archives, of com¬ 
parative anatomy, ontogeny, ahd paleontology, arrives at an 
approximate understanding of lhe events which. In the course of 
unmeasured periods, have caused the change of forma in the 
organic life upon our globe. 

The history of the parental forma of organism*, or phyiogmy % 
con therefore be proved by an exact method or by experiment 
just as little as thia is the cose with her older and more favoured 
aider vfolarv. Hut the hiffh scientific value nf the latter is never- 
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theleBS now generally acknowledged. Only the ignorant to-day 
smile incredulously at the explanation that the coloaaal moun¬ 
tain chains of the Alps, the snow-covered summits of which we 
see glistening in the far distance, are nothing else but the 
hardened deposits of the sea The structure of these stratified 
mountains and the nature of the fossils they inclose do not admit 
of another explanation ; and yet it cannot be proved in an exact 
way In the same manner all geologists now unanimously sup- 
poa; a certain systematic succession of the mountain strata, corre¬ 
sponding to their different ages ; and yet this system of strata is 
nowhere perfectly present upon the earth But our phylogeneiic 
hypotheses may claim the same value as is given to these 
generally recognised geological hypotheses The only difference 
is that the enormous structure of hypotheses m geology is far 
more perfect, simple, and easier to understand, than that of 
youlhful phylogeny. 

Thus these historical sendees of nature , geology and phylogeny, 
now form the uniting bond between the exact natural sciences on 
Lhe one hand, and the historical sciences of the intellect, or pure 
sciences, on the other The whole of biology, in particular 
systematic zoology and botany, are thus raised to the rank of a 
Hue natural history, an honourable title, which these sciences 
have borne long ago, but which they only now merit truly. If 
indeed to-day in many quarters, even in official ones, they are 
designated as “descriptive natural sciences," and opposed to 
the “explanatory " ones, this only shows what a false idea had 
hitherto been entertained of their true object. Since the “natural 
system " nf organisms has been recognised as their ancestral 
pediqrtc, die living phylogeny of classes and species takes the 
place of dead descriptive systematic? 

However highly we may estimate this enormous progress of 
morphology, yet it would not suffice by itself to explain the 
extraordinary effect of the evolution doctrine of to-day upon 
science in general This, as you know, rests upon a single special 
deduction drawn from the theory of descent, upon its application 
to man The very old question or the origin of our own race is 
by this theory solved for the first time in a natural scientific 
sense. If Lhc theory of evolution is true at all, if there exists a 
natural phylogeny at all, then man also, the crown of creation, 
has resulted from the form vertebrata , from the class mam trial m, 
from the sub-class placentalta , from Lhe order a/es If Linnseus, 
in 17J5, in his 5)stem of nature, already united man with apes 
and bats m the erder of primate*, if all following zoologisl a could 
not move lum out of the class of mammalia, then this unanimously 
recognised systematic position can, phylggenelically, only be 
interpreted as descent from that class of animals. 

All attempts to shake this most important deduction from the 
evolution doctrine are fuLile, it is vain to try to keep a 
particular exceptional position for man, by constructing for him 
a special line of ancestor?, separated from those of the verte¬ 
brate. The phylogenetic archives of comparative anatomy, 
ontogenv, and paleontology, apeak too distinctly in favour of an 
identical and uniform (eituiathch) descent or all vertebrata from 
a single common ancestral form, to permit of our having any 
doubts on this subject now, Not a single investigator and 
comparer of languages thinks it possible that languages as widely 
different as Lhe German, HusBian, Latin, Greek, and Indian 
languages have developed from different original languages On 
the contrary, all linguist?, by critical comparison of the structure 
and the development of these different languages, arrive unani¬ 
mously at the conviction that they all have emanated from a 
single Aryan or Indo-Germamc mother language Just in the same 
way all morphologists anive at the firm conviction that all 
vertebrata, from Lhe amphwxus upwards to man himself, all 
fishes, amphibia, reptiles, birds, and mammals descend originally 
from a single vertebrate ancestor ; for we cannot imagine that 
all the different and highly-complicated conditions of life, which, 
through a long senes of processes or Btages of development, led 
to the typical formation of a vertebrate, have accidentally 
happened together more than once in the course of the earth's 
history. 

For our consideration to-day only the general conception 
of the vertebrate-origin of man is of importance, we will not 
occupy our time with the single ancestral stages of our pedigree. 
I would only in passing point out that at least the principal 
Mages of the same are now considered as firmly established, 
thanks to the excellent labours of our most illustrious morpho¬ 
logists, Gegenbaur and Huxley before all others Of course it 
is still often supposed that thus, even to-day, only the origin of 
the human body u explained, but not that of our spiritual 


activity. In the face of this important objection we must 
remember, before all else, the physiological fact, that out intel¬ 
lectual life is inseparably united with the organisation of our 
central nervous system. The latter, however, Is composed 
exactly like that of all higher vertebrata, and originates lit 
exactly the same way. Also, according to Huxley's investiga¬ 
tions, the differences between the structure of the brain of man 
and that of the higher apes are far less important than the cor¬ 
responding differences between the higher and lower apes. Now 
as the function or work of each organ cannot be imagined with¬ 
out the organ itself, and as the function is everywhere developed 
along with the organ, we are forced to suppose that our psychical 
activity has developed slowly and gradually in connection with 
the phylogenetic development of our brain 

For the rest this highly significant “soul question" appears to 
us in quite a different light to-day from what it did twenty, yes, even 
ten, years ago. Whatever wc may imagine to be the nature of 
the connection of soul and body, of mind and matter, so much 
results with perfect, clearness from the evolution doclnne of 
to-day that at least all organic matter—if indeed not all matter— 
is, in a certain sense, animated, First of all, we have been 
taught by advanced microscopical investigation, that the ana¬ 
tomical elementary parts of organisms, the cells, universally 
possess individual animated life [allremeirt ein xndividutllts 
SedenLbtn bedizen) Since Schleiden founded, forty years ago 
at Jena, the highly-signihcant cell theory for the vegetable king¬ 
dom, and Schwann soon afterwards applied the same to the 
animal world, wc universally ascribe to these microscopical life- 
beings an individual and independent life , they are the true 
“ individuals of the first order," the u elementary organisms " of 
Brucke. The grand and highly fertile application which 
Virchow, in his “ Cellular Pathology," made of the cell theory 
with regard to the entire domain of theoretical medicine, is 
indeed ba.'ied upon his considering the cells no longer as the 
dead passive building stones of the organism, but as the living, 
active state citizens of the same. 

This conception is finally confirmed by the study of infusoria, 
amccba;, and oLher unicellular organisms, because here we find 
with the single cells, living in isolation, the same manifestation 
of soul-life, sensation, and conception, volition and motion, as 
with the higher animals, composed of many cells | Both in the 
case of these latter social cells, as well as m that of the former 
hermit-cell?, the soul-life of the cell is tied to one and the same 
most important cell substance —protoplasm We even see in 
the moncra and other most simple organisms that single detached 
pieces of protoplasm possess motion and sensation, lust like the 
whole cell. Accordingly, we must suppose that the cell-soul, 
the foundation of empirical psychology, is a compound itself, 
namely, the total result of the psychic activities of the 
protoplasm-molecules, which we shortly call plastidule. The 
plastidule-souL would therefore be the last factor of organic 
soul-life 

But has the evolution doctnne of the present day thus exhausted 
its psychological analysis ? Not at all 1 On the contrary, we 
are taught by modern organic chemistry Lhat Lhe peculiar physical 
and chemical properties of An element, of carbon , in Us compli¬ 
cated combination with other elements, cause the peculiar physio¬ 
logical properties of organic compounds, and before all others, 
of protoplasm. The monera, consisting exclusively of proto¬ 
plasm, here form the bridge over the deep chasm between 
organic and anorganic nature. They show us how the simplest 
and oldest organisms must have originally sprung from anorganic 
carbon compounds If therefore in spontaneous generation a 
certain number of carbon atoms unite wiLh a number of atoms of 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and sulphur to form the unity of a 
plastidule (or molecule of protoplasm), wc must regard the pUs- 
tidule-soul, i.e., the total sum of its life-activities, as the necessary 
product of the forces of these united atoms. The sum of the 
central atomic forces we may call atom-soul in a consequentially 
monistic sense. By accidental meeting and varied combination 
of the constant and unchangeable atom-souls the diverse and 
highly variable plastidule-souls originate, the molecular factors 
of organic life. 

Arrived at this most extreme psychological consequence of our 
monistic doctrine of evolution, we meet with those old concep¬ 
tions of the animation of all matter, which already in the philo¬ 
sophy of Democritus, Spinoza, Bruno, Leibnitz, and Schopenhauer 
have found varied eipreaiion ; because all soul-life can finally 
be reduced to the two elementary functions of situation and 
motion, lo their reciprocal action in reflex motion. The simple 
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sensation of inclination and disinclination ( Lustund UnUut), the 
simple form of motion, attraction and rtpuhton f these are the 
true elements oat of which all soul-activity is built in infinitely 
varied and complicated combination. "Thehating and loving 
of atoms,” attraction and repulsion or molecules, motion ana 
sensation of cells, and of the organisms composed of cells, the 
formation of thought, and the consciousness of man, these arc 
only different stages of the universal psychological process of 
evolution. 

The unity in the conception or the universe (or " monism ”) to 
which the new doctrine of evolution thus leads us, annuls the 
opposition winch hitherto existed between the different dualistic 
world systems It avoids the one-sldedness of materialism as 
well as that of spiritualism, it unites the practical idealism with 
the theoretical realism, it combines natural science with mental 
science {Getsttywissensch'ifl) to form an all-comprising uniform 
general or toLal science. 

As thus we recognise the evolution doctrine of to-day to he a 
uniform and uniting cement of the most heterogeneous sciences, 
it gains the highest significance not only for the pure and theo¬ 
retical but also for the practical and applied sciences. Neither 
practical medicine as an applied natural science, nor practical 
politics, jurisprudence and theology, in as far os they are parts of 
applied philosophy will in future be able to escape its influence. 
On the contrary we are convinced that It will prove, on all these 
domains to be the most important lever of progressive know¬ 
ledge as well as of ennobled civilisation in general. Now as the 
most important point of attack of the latter 15 the education of 
the young, the-evolution doctrine will have to claim ils just 
influence in the school as the most important means of education , 
here It will not be only tolerated, but it will become a ruling 
and guiding element 

If, finally, we are allowed to indicate, in a few words, at least 
the mosL important points of this relation, we may first of all 
lay stress upon the high significance of Lhe genetic method in 
itself Teachers as well as those they teach will contemplate 
each subject of their studies wuh infinitely greater interest and 
understanding, if, before ad else, they ask ihemselves, " How 
did this originate? How did it develop lUeU?” Because in 
this question as to development the question as to Lhe causes of 
facts is comprised, but after all it is always the recognition of 
the effecting causes, not the mere knowledge of facts, which 
satisfies the constant want of causalities ol our mind. The 
recognition of common simple causes for the most varying and 
complicated phenomena leads to the simplification as well as to 
the deepening of our education and culture , only by causal con¬ 
ception dead knowledge becomes living science. Not the quantity 
of empirical knowledge, but the quality of i's causal conception, 
Is the true measure oflhe education of Lhe mind. 

How far Lhe outlines of the general doctrine of evolution 
arc now to be introduced into schools. In what succession 
Us most important branches— cosmogony, geology, phylogeny of 
animals and plants, anthropogeny—are to be taught in the dif¬ 
ferent classes, this we must leave to practical pelagogues to 
determine. But we believe that a far-reaching reform o( educa¬ 
tion la unavoidable in this direction, and that it will be crowned 
wuh the most perfect success. How infinitely, for instance, the 
Important teaching of languages will gain in educational value, 
if it m done comparatively and genetically ’ llow the interest 
in physical geography will grow if it is genetically taught toge¬ 
ther with geology i How the tedious, dead syBtematics of the 
species of animals and plants will gain life and light if the two 
are explained aa different branches of a common pedigree 1 And 
what a different conception we will, before all el^e, obtain of 
our nwaoTganism if we recognise it no longer as the fictitious like¬ 
ness of an anthropomorphous creator, but in the clear daylight 
of phytogeny aa tne highest developed form of the animal king¬ 
dom ; sa an organism, which in the course of many millions of 
years has developed Itself gradually from the line of vertebrate 
ancestors, and has for surpassed all its relatives in the struggle 
for existence 1 

As the doctrine of evolution will thus act in a fertilising and 
furthering way upon all branches of education, it will at \he 
■ante time produce the consciousness of their monistic connection 
In the minds of both teachers and pupils. As historical natural 
science it will step as mediator and conciliator between the fwo 
opposed directions which to-day compete for power In the higher 
educational schools; on the one side the aider, classical, histo¬ 
rical, philosophical direction, on the other the neWfr, ex^t 
mathematical, .physical direction. Both direction! or education 
we think equally justified aqd equally indispensable \ the human 


mind will only reach its full harmonious education, if both are 
equally taken into account If formerly classical education was 
favoured too exclusively and one-sidedly, this has happened only too 
often recently with exact education Both excesses the doctrine of 
evolution reduces to their proper measure, as it steps as a uniting 
bond between exact and classical science, between that of nature 
and that of the mind Everywhere it teaches the living course 
of the connected, monistic, and uninterrupted development. 
Everywhere it shows to the zealous investigator new scientific 
aims beyond those already attained, and thus "gently leads the 
striving mind nearer and nearer to truth.” The infinite perspec¬ 
tive of progressive perfection which the doctrine of evolution 
thus opens before us is at the same time the best protest against 
the unfortunate " Ignorabimus,” which it 13 obliged to hear now 
from many quarters, because nobody can predict what '‘limits 
of natural understanding” the human mind in the further course 
of its astonishing development will yet overstep in future 1 

By far the most important and most difficult demand which 
radical philosophy addresses to Lhe evolution doctrine seems to 
e that of a new doctrine of morals ( SitUnlchrc ) It is certain 

that afterwards, as before, the careful training of the moral cha¬ 
racter will remain the principal task of education But up to 
the present the widesL circles held the conviction firmly that this 
most important problem could only be solved in connection with 
certain ecclesiastical dogmas. Now as these dogmas, particularly 
in Lheir union with very old myths of creation, directly contradict 
the principles of the doctrine of evolution, it was believed that 
through the latter religion and morals were endangered in the 
highest degree. 

We consider this fear an erroneous ode. It arises from the 
constant mixing up of the true and reasonable natural religion 
with the dogmatic, mythological church religion The compara¬ 
tive history of religions, an important branch of anthropology, 
acquaints us with the great variety of external shells, in which 
the different people and times, according to their individual 
character and requirements, clothe religious thought. It shows 
us that the dogmatic teachings of church religions themselves are 
in a slow uninterrupted course of development. New churches 
and sects arise, old ones pentsh ; at the best a certain form 
of creed lasts a few thousand years, an insignificantly small 
lapse of time in the jeon-series of geological periods. Finally 
we are also taught by the comparative history of culture, how 
little true morality is necessarily united with a certain ecclesias¬ 
tical creed Often Lhe greatest coar-ieness and decay of morals 
go hand in hand with the absolute power of an almighty church. 
We need only think of the middle ages I On the other hand wc 
see the highest stage of moral perfection attained by men who 
have separated themselves from all ecclesiastical beliefs. 

Independently of all church creeds, the germ of a true 
religion of nature lives in the breast of every man , it is connected 
inseparably with the noblest features of human existence itself 
Its highest command is love, the restriction of our natural 
egotism in favour of our fellow men, for the benefit of human 
society, of which we are the members. This natural moral law 
is far older than all church religion It has developed from the 
social instincts of animals With animals of very different 
classes, particularly with mammals, birds and insects, we find 
its beginnings. According to the laws of association and of 
divi ion of labour, many individuals here unite to form the 
higher community, railed a state or hive Ils existence is 
necessarily connected with the reciprocal action of the members 
of ibe community, and with the sacrifices they make to the 
whole at the expense of their egotism The consciousness ol 
this necessity, iht JteLng of duty, is nothing else but a social 
instinct But instinct is always a psychic habit, which, acquired 
originally by adaptation, has become inheritable In the course of 
generations, and finally appears as innate. 

To convince ourselves of the admirable power of the animal 
feeling of duty, we ne^d only destroy an anL-lnll. There we at 
once see in the midst of destruction thousands of zealoiu state 
citizens occupied not with the’salvalion of their own dear lives, 
but with Lhe protection of the cherished community to which they 
belong Courageous warriors of the ant stite set themselves up 
in powerful defence against our interfering finger; those that 
tend the young atve the so-called "ant/eggs,” lhe beloved 
pupae, upon which rests the future of the state ; diligent workers 
at once begm with undaunted courage to clear away the dibris, 
and to construct, 4 iew dwellings, The Udm treble organisation 
of these ahts, of bees and other social animals, hove originally 
developed from the crudest beginnings, just in the same manner 
ns did our own human dvilUattoA. 
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Even those most tender and most beautiful features of the 
human mind, which we principally glorify in poetry, we find 
already formed in the animal kingdom. Have the intense 
maternal love of the lioness, the touching matrimonial love of 
pnrrols ("inseparables"'), the sacrificing faithfulness of the dog 
not been proverbial for ages? The most noble feelings 
of compassion and love, whuh determine action*, are here as 
with man, nothing but ennobled instincts In connection wiLh 
this conception, the ethics of the evolution doctrne need not look 
for new maxims, but reduce the very old commands of duty 
to their natural scientific base. Long before the origin of all 
church religion these natural commands of duty ruled the lawful 
living together of mankind as well as of social animals Church 
religion ought to profit by this significant principle, not to combat 
it, for the future does not belong to that theology which 
conducts a fruitless battle against the victorious doctrine of 
evolunon, but to that one which takes possession of it, recognises 
and uses it 

Therefore, far from fearing a shaking of all valid moral laws, 
and an obnoxious emancipation of egotism by the influence of 
the evolution doctrine upon our religious convictions, we, on ihe 
contrary, expect from it a reasonable confirmation of the moral 
docLnne on the unshakable basis of firm natural laws , for 
wiLh the clear conception of our true position in nature, anthro- 
pogeny opens to us at the same time an insight into the necessity 
of our very old precepts of social duty Henceforth practical 
philosophy and pe lagogics will, like theoretical general science, 
deduce thtir most important maxim*, not from supposed revela¬ 
tions, but from the natural principles of the doctrine of evolution. 
This victory of monism over dualism opens to us the most hopeful 
prospect lor an infinite progress of our morAl as well os of our 
intelledual development In this sense we greet the evolution 
doctune ol Lo-day, as recently founded by Darwin, as the most 
important impulse of the whole of our pure and applied sciences. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Oxford.—T he Oxford University Commissioners having 
decided upon suspending two out of the three fellowships now 
vacant at All Souls* College, only one fellow will be elected in 
November 

Bristol —The introductory lectures at the opening of Uni¬ 
versity College, Bristol, commence on the 9th inst Prof. Letts 
opens ihe chemistry class on the loth wuli an address on 11 Old 
and New Views on the Nature of Matter,” and I’rof S. 1 * 
Thompson the class of experimental physics on the 12th, with 
an addiess on "The Methods of Physical Science." The 
evening classes will be opened about a week later. Mr. J F. 
Main, H A , D Sc , Scholar of Trimly College, Cambridge, has 
been appointed Lecturer in Mathematics and Applied Mechanics 

Lrfds —'Ihe Yorkshire College, as it is now called, has 
published a neat calendar of about loo pages in Lhe orthodox 
grey colour characteristic of similar publications. The calendar 
contains all needful information on the organisation and business 
of the College, winch now possesses six chairs, representing the 
main departments of science and literature, besides a chair of 
civil arid mechanical engineering and one of textile industries 
Judging from the course of study laid down for each class, and 
from the reputation of lhe professors, a high-class liberal educa¬ 
tion is now within easy reach of all Yorkshiremen The calendar 
includes a prospectus of the Leeds* School of Medicine For 
the coming session 0 much extended system of outside lecturing 
15 announced, especially the arrangement made with the Gdchnst 
Trustees, through their secretary, Dr W. B Carpenter, F R S , 
by which some of lhe college professors will deliver four series 
of "Science Lectures for the People” in Leeds, Bradford, 
Hah fox, and Keighley. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London 

Entomological Society, September 5.—Prof, T. O. West- 
wood, M. A., president, in the chur.—Mr. F. Smith exhibited, 
on behair of Mr G A. J. Rothney, a remarkably fine collec¬ 
tion of Hymenoptera from Calcutta. Among them were several 
new species of Csrcerts and a few new species of Apida .—Mr. 
McLacblan exhibited drawings with details of IhmantQpterus 
fmcinervu % an extraordinary Insect from Java, described by 
Wesmoel, in 1836, as belonging to the Lepidoptera. Dr. 


Hagen transferred the genus to the Neuroptera, In 1866, but 
Mr. McLachlan had recently examined the nnique specimen 
in lhe Brussels Museum, and had decided that it was truly lepi- 
dopterous Mr. McLachlan also exhibited leaves of a large 
species of Acer from trees growing in a garden In the neigh- 
boiirhood of Brussel?. Almost every leaf had been mined ny 
lhe larva of a small saw fly (PhyHotoma acens) t a species occur¬ 
ring in England. This insect only appeared in the locality 
mentioned last year, and }et was found by Mr, McLachlan in 
enormous numbers—Prof. Westwood exhibited specimens of 
a minute llymenopteron from Ceylon allied to the British 
Alymar puhhcllus —Prof. Westwood also exhibited males and 
females of the rare beetle Narycius smaragdulus t from India. 
This insect had remained almost unknown since the time of Iib 
description by the exhibitor in 1842. —Mr. James Wood-Mason, 
of the Calcutta Museum, exhibited the two sexes oF Pkylhthelvs 
IVfsJ'U'oodi {A/Mntidte), which species was remarkable on account 
of the presence of a large frontal horn in Lhe female not 
represented in the male.—Mr Wood Mason also exhibited a 
beautifully-executed drawing ol a stndulating spider (Mygah 
j(rutoians) in a stndulating attitude, and likewise specimens of 
stndulating scorpions, from India, Mr. Mason also handed to 
the president for identification, an liomopteroua insect with what 
appeared to be the larva of some case-bearing lepidopterous 
insect attached to it —Mr. P Wormald exhibited, on behalf of 
Mi Fryer, a small collection of Chinese Lepidoptera.— Mr. G. 
C. Champion exhibited some rare beetles from Aviemore, 
Invemcsshire , among them a new British Longicorn, Pachyta 
stxmaculata. — Mr J Jenner Weir mentioned g, case of parthe¬ 
nogenesis in Lasiocnmpa quercus which had recently come under 
his noLice. —The piesident read a letter from Herr Grevelink, of 
the Hague, relating to the insect which destroys the West Indian 
cocoa-nut trees ( Aleyrodes cocoa) —lhe Secretary exhibited a 
Longicorn beetle, which had been forwarded from Birkenhead 
by Mr David Henderson —Mr J W Slater read a paper 
entitled 11 Vivarium Notes on some Common Ca^oplcra,” 

GlJttinoen 

Royal Academy of Sciences, Apnl 23 —The dates ol 
Genesis, by M. Oppert. 

April 30 —Celebration of Lhe centenary of Gauss's birthday. 

May 5 —On the mutual relations of magnetising force, tem¬ 
porary and permanent magnetism, by M Frornme.—Experiments 
on the apparent attraction and repulsion between bodies moving 
in water, by M Schiotz.— On the same, by M. Bjerknes — 
Experimental investigation on the resistance of flames to Lhe 
galvanic current, by M. Hopper. 

July 7 —Demonstration of a tangent multiplier constructed 
on a new principle, by M Riecke.—Remarks on some transform¬ 
ations of surfaces, by M. Enneper —On the border-angle of the 
expansion of liquids on solid bodies, by M. Quincke.—On 
geometrical extensions of the Bezout fundamental Jaw, by M. 
Schubert —On the structure and systematic position of the genua 
Carludovica, by M Drude —Communication on the pyro¬ 
electricity of tourmaline, byM lloppe. 
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FLEISCHER'S “ VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS n 

A System of Volumetric Analysis. By Dr. Emil 
Fleischer. Translated by M. M. Pattison Muir, 
F.R S.E. (Macmillan and Co., 1877.) 

HERE is no question that volumetric analysis does 
not yet play that important part in quantitative 
chemical analysis which it merits, and which on the 
appearance of Mohr’s well-known Titrirmethode" it was 
confidently anticipated that it would assume. The 
method of instruction commonly pursued in many of our 
large public laboratories is in a great measure to be blamed 
for this result. It is, of course, necessary that the student 
should be put through a thorough course of gravimetric 
analysis, in order that he may attain that manipulative 
dexterity without which he cannot hope to become a 
successful operator, and perhaps no branch of practical 
chemistry is better calculated to afford the requisite 
training and practice than the somewhat tedious process 
of weight analysis, with its innumerable separations, 
filiations, washings, and weighings. But however 
excellent may be their educational value, and however 
accurate their results, there is no doubt that many of the 
gravimetric methods at present in common use when 
viewed as practical processes for every-day application, 
fall very far short of what is required of them. It not 
unfrequently happens that the busy chemist, uncertain 
whether a lengthy analysis will afford him, after all, the 
requisite information, hesitates to incur what he fears may 
turn out to be a useless sacrifice of valuable time, and 
hence, from the want of rapid and sufficiently accurate 
analytical methods, many weighty facts may have been, 
doubtless actually have been, overlooked. Indeed, it is 
a question whether some of these analytical processes 
have not done as much to retard the progress of chemical 
science as to advance it. The majority of chemical 
workers, especially those engaged in scientific research, 
have not made analysis a special study, and hence when 
they are under the necessity of making a particular 
determination, they are content with the time-honoured 
processes which they have learned in the course of their 
laboratory-training. It is only by the appearance of such 
works as the one before us that the greater number of 
chemists are made aware of the advances which 
quantitative chemistry has really made. 

Mr. Muir has done a very considerable service to his 
chemical brethren by his translation of Dr. Fleischer's 
work, for if we are not mistaken, it is the first attempt at 
a rational system of volumetric analysis which has been 
offered to us in this country. The work is divided into 
three distinct parts. In Part I. f which treats of the 
volumetric method, we have, in Section I. f an account of 
the principles on which this branch of the art of analysis 
rests. The several forms of burettes, pipettes, and mea¬ 
suring flasks recommended by the author, are described, 
together with the methods for their calibration and verifi¬ 
cation. The inodes of preparing and standardising the 
normal solutions are next described. Section U, treats 
of the ordinary alkali metric and acidi metric* processes. 
Section III. gives an account of the various methods 
Voi. xvl— No. 415 


depending upon oxidation and reduction; these are respec¬ 
tively designated as oxidimetric and iodometric methods. 
Lastly, in Section IV., we have a description of the more 
important precipitation methods, e.g.> Mohr’s method of 
determining chlorine by standard silver solution, and 
Wildenstein’s process for estimating sulphuric acid by a 
standardised solution of potassium chromate. There is 
little in this part which calls for special remark; we 
would, however, point out that in the discussion on 
experimental errors, the magnitude of which, as the 
student is vaguely informed, may in certain cases be 
calculated by the mathematical method of least squares, 
it is not very apparent from the description how certain 
of the errors are eliminated. Dr. Fleischer’s language 
is either not very clear on the subject, or his translator 
has failed to catch its exact meaning. The account of a 
method of verifying a pipette given on p. 23 will be apt 
to puzzle a beginner, on account of the unfortunate con¬ 
fusion between burette and pipette. We fail to see the 
necessity for the retention of the Rdaumur scale of tem¬ 
perature in a work intended for English readers ; and we 
are constrained to protest, with all possible energy, 
against the introduction of a new standard of tempera¬ 
ture. What particular significance has I4.°'5 R. to us in 
this country ? If we are not content to take the melting- 
point of ice or the point of maximum density of water 
as our standard, let us at least maintain our credit as a 
law-abiding people by conforming to the enactments of 
our Legislature. In these respects Mr. Muir has un¬ 
doubtedly sacrificed his independence to his loyalty to his 
author. 

Unquestionably the most distinctive feature of the work 
is seen in Part IT.; indeed, this constitutes a most valu¬ 
able addition to the art of chemical analysis. In this part 
the author describes a variety of volumetric processes by 
means of which a large number of acids and bases may 
be determined, either separately or when mixed. He has 
not attempted to describe all the methods which have 
been proposed for the determinations of the several con¬ 
stituents, but has given only those which he has himself 
found to be reliable and capable of general application. 
In Section II. of this part it is shown how each base may 
be determined by volumetric methods without previous 
group-separation. The substance to be analysed Is ob¬ 
tained in solution by the appropriate methods (which are 
fully described), and is divided Into as many portions as 
there are constituents to be determined. As the author 
tells us, " the process of analysis is thus much shortened, 
not only by the omission of group-separations, but also 
by the fact that but one or two filiations at the most are 
necessary ; in many instances no filtranons are required. 
The precipitates do not require the same long-continued 
washing which consumes so much time in the ordinary 
processes. Two circumstances more especially recom¬ 
mend the methods under consideration. Every estima¬ 
tion is readily controlled by repeating the process on the 
original liquid ; the analyses of technical products in 
which one or more, but not all, of the constituents Is to 
be determined, becomes a matter of ease, and can be 
carried out much more rapidly than when It Is necessary 
to make a systematic separation of the metallic groups. 1 
Lastly, rh Part III. it Is shown how these methods are 
applied to the analysis of a number of important techni- 
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cal products such as potashes, soap, gunpowder, bone-ash, 
superphosphates, metallic ores, alloys, &c. 

We cannot close this notice of a book which is really a 
solid contribution to chemical literature without referring 
to a circumstance which greatly detracts from its value ; 
indeed, we fear that in many cases it may prevent the ;e- 
cognition of its great merit. Dr. Fleischer, like the great 
apostle whose worthy disciple he is, praises the times 
which are past; he is of opinion that our modern system 
of notation is founded on the most daring hypotheses, and 
he believes that the distressing complexity which the for- 
mulx erroneously styled “modem” have produced, and the 
phraseology which has accompanied them, far outweigh any 
slight advantage which they have bestowed upon science ; 
he thinks that such formula, “ even supposing that there 
is a 'shadow of a reason'for their existence as Mohr 
trenchantly remarks, are peculiarly unfitted for analytical 
chemistry and for mineralogy” 0 tempora , O mores r 
With such convictions we are not surprised that Dr. 
Fleischer should have insisted on the retention of the 
old formulae, although he has not actually prohibited the 
introduction of the newer notation in the translation. 
Mr Muir has something to say for himself on this point ; 
we entirely agree with him that the objections raised by 
the author have been answered times without number. 
// sabio muda conscio . We hope therefore that, should 
a second edition be called for, Dr. Fleischer may be 
persuaded to put the work more in haimony with the 
time , we feel bound to say that had he done so in the 
outset the appearance of this second edition might have 
been considerably accelerated. T. 


HART LA UK'S BIRDS OF MADAGASCAR 


Die Vogel Madagascars vnd der hcnachbarten lust l - 
gruppni. Em Bcitrag zur Zoo logic da athiopischen 
Region. V011 G. Hartlaub. Pp 425, 8vo. (Halle: 
Druck und Verlag von H. W. Schmidt, 1877 ) 

N OTHING can be more conducive to the progress of 
zoological science in any ^country than the issue 
of handbooks of the different branches of its fauna in a 


cheap and convenient form. Such publications bring home 
to a multitude of observers a resume’ of the facts previously 
known only to a few, and such as are too often scattered 
over the pages of periodicals and other works which can 
only be consulted in an extensive library. Those who are 
acquainted with the vast advance made towards our 
knowledge of the Birds of India since the issue of Dr 
Jerdon's Handbook will readily admit the truth of wbat 
wc say and many other examples might be adduced of the 
beneficial effects of similar publications. 

Dr. Hartlaub's “Birds of Madagascar” although an 
excellent andorigmal scientific'^ ork, is quite of the" Hand¬ 
book ” character—that is it gives us a resumi of all that is 
yet known concerning the Avifauna of Madagascar and 
the appendent islands in a cheap and portable volume— 
such as may be conveniently carried in the hand of any 
naturalist visiting those regions. Fifteen years ago Dr. 
Hartlaub issued a volume of similar character, 1 but much 
smaller in dimensions. To understand how great has 
beep the advance lately made in our knowledge of the 

1 " Ornithologist-bet Bcitrag zur Fauna Madagascan. Mit BerQeksich- 
tlgunj der InBiln Mayotte, No&ti-Bd und St Mjuio,’saw 1 a_der Maicarmen 
und SftycheJlen J ” Svo. Bremen. 1M1. 


birds of these regions, we have only to compare the 
“Ornithologiscter Beitrag" of 1B61 with the “ Vtigel 
Madagascar ” of 1877, Since the publication of the 
former work Holland has sent forth Pollen and Van 
Dam, France Grandidier, and England Crossley and 
Newton, into that rich and still imperfectly explored field, 
from which every one of them has reaped an abundant 
harvest. 

The “Lemurian Avifauna,” 1 according to Dr. Hart¬ 
laub, is now known to contain 284 species of birds. 
Of these 220 are found in Madagascar itself, and 104 out of 
these 220 are absolutely restricted to that island. Moreover, 
of these 104 birds not less than ninety are^so abnormal 
in structure that it has been found necessary to refer them 
to peculiar genera. Compared with Madagascar itself 
the appendent island groups are poor in species, although 
in every case there are many Interesting forms amongst 
their winged inhabitants. The Comoro Islands muster only 
some forty-four species a of birds, Mauritius about sixty, of 
which fifteen or sixteen have been introduced by man's 
agency, and Bourbon about the same number, while 
Rodriguez appears to have only about twenty-five species 
now existing in it, of which four or five are certainly 
recent introductions But we cannot speak of the recent 
ornithology of these islands without a passing allusion to 
the singular forms—now mostly known to us by their 
fossil remains—which have become but very recently 
extinct, and the gradual rediscovery of which must ever 
rank among the most interesting scientific achievements 
of the present epoch. Besides the Dodo of Mauritius 
and its brother, the PcBophaps } of Rodriguez, we now 
know that diveis curious parrots {Necropsitlacus and 
Lophopsittacus) and extraordinary rails {Miserythrus and 
Apkanoplcryx ) lived in those islands not long ago, and 
that other strange fowls were found in the same company. 
Two of the remarkable forms of the Mascarene Islands 
(1 Cotacopsis mascarina and Freg 1 lupus vanus) have 
indeed become exterminated so recently that examples of 
their skins are still to be found in some of our older 


museums. 

Let us now see what Dr. Hartlaub's conclusions as to 


tbe general facies of the avifauna of Madagascar and its 
appendent Islands point to. 

“ Many years ago,” he tells us, u the late distinguished 
naturalist, Isidore Gcoftroy St. Hilaire, remarked that, if 
one had to classify the island of Madagascar exclusively 
on zoological connderations, and without reference to its 
geographical situation, it could be shown to be neither 
Asiatic nor African, but quite different from either, and 
almost a fourth continent. And this fourth continent 
could be further proved to be. as regards its fauna, much 
more diflerentTrom Africa, which lies so near to it, than 
from India, which is so far away. With these words, the 
correctness and pregnancy of which later investigations 
tend to bring into tneir full fight, the French naturalist 
first stated the interesting problem for the solution of 
which an hypothesis based on scientific knowledge has 
recently been propounded. 

"For this fourth continent of Isidore Geoffiroy is Sclater** 
‘ Lemuria Hhat sunken land which, containing parts 
of Africa, must have extended far eastwards over 


- 1 Madagascar and its island! wars proposed to be coded Lamarm, la 1864 , 
by ScUter, u being supposed remnants of the old "Terra Lem lirum," whore- 
ra tit is peculiar form of mammalian tife had its ohgw The name has beta 
adopted byJUfdeel tad otfker^SW* pn Dutnbuium. ^ „ £ ■, 

’Since Dr Hoiuaub's work was published, ui important addition has 
beta made to the Avtfeim* of tbe Ceoveroe by Mr. Edward Newton, In tils 
memoir of the birds of the bland of Anliuan. (P.Z.S. iln.j 
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Southern India end Ceylon, ahd the highest points of 
which we recognise in the volcanic peaks of Bourbon and 
Mauritius, and in the central range of Madagascar itself 
—the last resorts of the mostly extinct Lemurine race 
which formerly peopled it. When Wallace, whose utter¬ 
ances on this subject everyone must read with the greatest 
interest, puts forward a former junction of Madagascar 
with Africa as beyond doubt—a junction which, however, 
must have terminated before the inroad into Africa of 
the more highly organised mammals—everyone will 
allow this opinion to be at all events well founded. But 
when he proceeds to state that the fauna of Madagascar 
is manifestly of African origin, his assurances are bised 
upon very slender grounds. In truth the individuality of 
the fauna of Madagascar is so unique Lhat even that of 
New Zealand can hardly be compared with it. Wallace’s 
attempted parallel between Madagascar and Africa, and 
the Antilles and South America is, in our eyes, sufficiently 
disproved by the occurrence in the Antilles of Trochilld*c, 
one of the most characteristic forms of South America. 
But in Madagascar not one single one of the genera most 
characteristic of Africa occurs., This originality of the 
fauna is much too pronounced to allow Madagascar to be 
treated of only as a 1 subregion 1 or as an * aberrant part ' 
pf the Ethiopian region/' 

To prove this position, Dr. Hartlaub in his interesting 
introduction to the present work, recapitulates the points 
In which the avifauna of "Lemuria" approximates to 
that of India and diverges from that of Africa." 

" But the negative evidence/ 1 he adds, 11 is still stronger 
in the same direction. The groups of Musophagidte, 
Coluda 1 , Lamprotornithmre, Buphagida?, Capitomda:, 
IndicatoridEe, Bucerotid$, and Otidina?, so eminently cha¬ 
racteristic of Africa, arc entirely absent in Madagascar, 
besides the genera GyPo%eranus } Helotarsus, Coracias , 
Crateropus, Ir riser, Brady onus , Dryoscopits , Lam arms , 
Telephony*, Prionops , Platystiui , 6axicola i Picathartes , 
Balantceps, and others, which are lemarkably rich in 
individuals and species in Africa. Besides this, Larks 
and Chats, which in the African fauna arc specially 
prominent on account of their numerous forms as well as 
regards their individual and specific abundance, are only 
Represented by a single species in Madagascar itself, and 
In the rest of the sub-region not at aJl. 

" In conclusion/' Dr. Hartlaub adds, "if we take a 
glance at the families of the Madagascar sub region as 
compared with those of Africa, four of these (Mesitida?; 
Paictidse, Eurycerotida;, and Leptosomidse) are peculiar, 
whilst the Diurnal Accipitrcs, Pigeons, Honeycaters, and 
Cuckoos, are richest in species. In a considerable degree 
this is also.the case with the orders Grallx and Anseres. 
As contrasted with Africa the Fnngillidae, Meropida:, and 
Sturnidee (represented by only one genus), are extra¬ 
ordinarily poor. On the other hand, the Coraciidx, 
Laniids, Artamidae, Turd idee, Muscicapidx, Pycnono- 
tidsej and Lusciniidse, are remarkable for their peculiarly 
modified types, and the Sittidm, which are quite unre¬ 
presented in Africa, for the anomalous form Hyphens /' 

Such are Dr. Hartlaub's matured views on a subject 
which he has long had before him, and is, above all per¬ 
sons, qualified to speak. 

In concluding our notice we have only to thank him 
on the part of ornithologists for his convenient and useful 
volume, and to wish that the Avifauna of many other 
countries were treated of in a similar manner. 


OUR BOOK SHRLF 

Patten, By M. P. Edgeworth. F.L.S. IBustrated with 
446 figures. (London : Hardwicke and Boflp, 1877.) 
Mr. Edgeworth informs , us 1& the preface that this 
work is a considerably altered edition of a paper laid 


before the Linncan Society last year, but withdrawn by 
the author, on account of his omitting to notice the work 
of other botanists, British and foreign, on the same 
subject. The work chiefly consists Of plates with the 
explanations and a list of forms of pollen figured by other 
authors, as well as some general remarks on the forms of 
pollen in different families. The figures are all drawn to 
scale, arc fairly done, and there can be little doubt that 
the microscopist who loves pretty objects will promptly 
avail himself of Mr Edgeworth's assistance in following 
up the subject Very much valuable information is given 
in this book and it cannot fail to be useful to the scientific 
botanist, We feel, however, that Mr Edgewoith docs 
not wholly command our confidence on account of certain 
b'unders he makes. Most of the German botanists have 
their names misspelt. Thus he always calls Purkinje 
" Purjinke," Naegeli "Nagili,” Rosanoff "Romanoff,” 
Pollendcr “ Pollenden,” Luerssen “ Leursen ” Surely if 
Mr. Edgeworth had been familiar with the writings of 
these men, he from merely seeing their names on their 
papers, would not have blundered so strangely. Then 
we feel rather doubtful about his references as we ha\e 
failed to find any paper by "Nagili” in lMngsheim's 
“ Jahrbll^htr/ , vol. 111, Naegeli’a name does not occur at 
all rn the index to the fin ten volumes of Pringihfcim's 
“ JahrbOcher.” The third volume of the “ Jahrbucher ” 
was published in 1863, while N.iegeli’s paper on the 
development of the pollen was published at Zurich in 
1842. We think the student would hardly find the papers 
of “Purjinke in Lalin,” " Fritschc in German” "Pol¬ 
lenden Bonn ” Why not rtfer to the proper tulc of the 
book or paper ? Pollendcr has published two papers on 

F iollen, at Bonn, one in 1867, in quarto ; another in 1868, 
a folio. To which does Mr. Edgeworth refer ? Then 
suiely it is too late in the day to describe the pollen of 
rhe pine as consisting of “2 grains of pollen connected as 
it were by a broad band” (p. 8) , or the pollen of some 
Acanthncese as existing “in a peculiar coil, which can 
be unwound/’ in both cases the peculiar development of 
the extinc being overlooked. Altogether, then, the work 
has slightly disappointed us, but perhAps we should not 
judge so much by the blemishes we notice in it, as by 
the undoubted worth both to the amateur and scientific 
botanist of the figures and references. 

Die A aster utid die Austci nwirthschaft. Von Karl 
Moebius. (Beilin : Wiegandt, Hcmpel, and Parey, 

1877) 

MUCH has been said and more has been written about 
oysters and their culture. Astonished by large figures 
many writers wished to astonish their readers in a similar 
way, and to induce the coast population of all civilised 
countries to undertake the culture of enormous masses of 
this most costly of all molluscs. Thus a belief has been 
widely spread that wherever there was a coast and sea¬ 
water, oyster-beds could be established and quantities of 
oysters could annually be obtained without much trouble. 
The little book we have under notice is therefore well 
timed. It reduces to their proper and reasonable measure 
all ideas on this subject in speculative heads, and, as 
the author owns himself, it will for that reason be hardly 
welcome to these would-be oyster cultivators But it will 
be all the more so-to biologists, proprietors of oyster-beds, 
and the educated public generally, since it contains 
valuable details of the biology, the peculiarities, and the 
He-conditions of oysters. It will, we have no doubt, also 
find a favourable reception amongst those government 
departments of the various states of Europe and America, 
whose duty it is to superintend the oyster-fisheries and 
the natural oyster-beds, since it will offer them a reliable 
bjtsls for their judgment in adopting or rejecting measures 
relating thereto. Prof. Moebius gives a very able accounts 
of the artificial oyster culture in France, and of the 
attempts made in this country to introduce the French 
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system of artificial culture, which unfortunately all ended 
in failure. He then asks the question whether artificial 
culture after the French method would be possible on the 
German coasts of the German Ocean, and in a well- 
written chapter arrives at the conclusion that this ques¬ 
tion must be answered in the negative. An important query 
is whether natural oyster-beds can be artificially enlarged, 
and whether new oyster-beds can be established. Prof. 
Moebius thoroughly ventilates this question, and an 
attentive perusal of the little work will not leave anybody 
in doubt as to whether any intended experiments will or 
will not be crowned with success. The author quotes 
several examples of natural beds which were ruined by 
over-fishing; he also gives an account of the repeated 
experiments made in the Baltic with a view of establishing 
natural oyster-beds, all of which failed, the last with 50,000 
oysters deposited in 1843 near the Island of Kugen, of 
which only two years afterwards not a single one remained 
alive. One of the most interesting chapters in the book is 
the one treating of the increase in the number of oyster- 
eaters, the nse in the price and the decrease in the quantity 
of oysters ; it contains numerous statistical data showing 
how. in 1740, fresh oysters were sold at Hamburg at 3 d. 
per hundred 1 Even as late as 1830 they were sold at 1 x. 
per tub (about 1,600) at Falmouth ; but Prof. Mcebius 
doubts whether in this age of railways and steamboats we 
shall ever return to such a stale of things. A chapter on 
the chemical constituents and the taste of oysters, and 
another on the object and results of a rational culture 
of oysters, form the conclusion to this clever little work. 

Die Naturkrafte . — Du Gesetxmasaigkeit int Gescil- 
schaftsleben. Statische Studlen von Dr. Georg Mayr, 
Ministerialrath und Universitats Professor. (Munchen : 
R. Oldenbourg, 1877) 

This small and readable volume contains a slight but 
comprehensive sketch of the main features of political 
and social statistics. It shows how the necessary data 
have to be obtained, how they should be discussed, and 
how the final results may be most clearly published, 
whether in a graphic or a tabular form. It enters into no 
technicalities, it ii of very little value as a storehouse of 
information, and it contains perhaps no remarks that are 
strikingly original, but being written by a very competent 
statistician it has the merit of giving a good, general idea 
of the range of statistical inquiry and of its national value. 
It is well calculated to instruct those who may desire to 
obtain a broad and just view of the efforts, the difficulties, 
and the achievements of modern statisticians. F. G, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[ The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts . 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications . 

The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters as 
short as possible. The pressure on his space u so great that it 
is impossible otherwise to ensure the opbearance even of com¬ 
munications containing interesting ana novel facts. ] 

Potential Energy 

Most persons must agree with your correspondent, 11 X.," 
that the term 14 potential energy" has been used with consider 
able vagueness and with some difference of meaning by various 
writera. They may even go farther, and doubt at limes whether 
they are qmte clear with respect to the cases to which the terms 
"force" and "energy" are respectively applicable. But this 
arises, I am inclined 10 think, from the difficulty of understand¬ 
ing what la force, and would certainly not be removed by bring¬ 
ing these two terms into more frequent and closer juxtaposition 
than that in which they are now found, 

Without attempting to reconcile the somewhat conflicting views 
of different writers on the subject of potential energy, which, 
however, I must own, are not so far apart from one another as 
" X. 1 ’ seems to suppose, I should like to make a few remarks 


with respect to his proposal to trans r er 11 potential energy " from 
the body in which it is said to exist to the force to whicn it owes 
its existence. 

Energy, as generally understood, is of two kinds : the one is 
energy of motion, and the other eneigy of configuration. In 
both coses the system possessing energy has the power of doing 
work ; in the one case actually, In the other potentially. Now 
it is against this potential power or d nng work 1 hat " X " pro¬ 
tests, Tor be considers the expression tautological. But here I 
disagree with him. 1 can see nothing incomprehensible in the 
statement that a body has the power of acquiring the power of 
doing work ; and, to restrict myself to the very simple illustra¬ 
tion of a stone raised to a certain height, I should say that the 
system of the stone and earth, by the action of a ceitain force 
through a certain distance, had gained the power of acquiring a 
certain amount of kinetic energy, 1 e , the power of acquiring 
the power of doing a certain amount of work. 

This seemingly tautological phrase is more in the language 
than in the idea; for we often use, with respect to other sub¬ 
jects than physics, similar expressions We may say that the 
possession of wealth confers the power of purchasing, and a 
wealthy man is one who possesses a certain power which he may 
have gotten himself, or which may have been transferred to him 
from another. But a youth with a certain education, and placed 
in a certain position, though not yet wealthy, may be said to be 
in a position to acquire wealth,—to have in himself the power of 
acquiring the power of purchasing. 

One other point I would notice before considering 11 X.'s " 
new proposal. 

But first I would say that justice is hardly done to every 
" doctor " (I am none myself) whrn wc arc told, in connection 
with the projection of a stone upwards, that "the gravitation 
attraction is usually and conveniently conceived and spoken of 
as all the earth's , and the stone is usually regarded as being 
Bimplv attract*/,” and that "every doctor will Jrequently speak 
thus. 1 Certainly one doctor whom 11 X." has quoted is careful 
to say that " when a stone has been lifted to a certain height 
above the earth’s surface, the system of two bodies, the stone 
and the earth has potential energy, and is able to do a certain 
amount of work during the descent of the stone." 1 

"X " finds considerable difficulty in understanding that if 
the leaden weight of a clock is raised by winding it up the 
energy of the clock is thereby increased He says that " the 
weight sets-to and works with E , which it has not in possession, 
but only bai the power of acquiring, and which it loses the 
power of acquiring 11 " and in a note we are told that 11 the 
weight never acquires more than a quite insensible amount of 
actual E. so called." This is quite true, because the "actual E " 
is continuously used up as fast as it is acquired If ihe weight 
could have fallen freely it would have possessed a store of 
"actual E " at its lowest point, but instead of being able to do this 
it has been continuously transferring Us actual energy to Lhe 
machinery of the clock which it has set in motion The weight 
at its highest point was in a position for doing work, and during 
its descent work has been done. 

Let us sea now if there are no difficulties connected with the 
proposal to call potential energy 11 energy of tension," and to 
locate it in the force rather than in lhe body, We are told if 
you spend E. "in raising a stone to a certain height, you have 
bestowed your E. on that attraction, you have transferred your 
E. to gravity." This Is not veiy clear, but 11 X " goes on to say 
11 that attraction was beforehand pressing at the stone as hard as 
it could (this looks as if " X." placed the attraction in the earth 
only), but it had no power of doing work." Well, why not 7 
Because, practically, there was no force acting on the stone. 
The force of gravitation was counteracted by the reaction of 
the surface on which Lhe stone was resting. A force free to act 
has always the power ot doing work; but the existence of a force 
presupposes the existence of a body, and the confusion is, there¬ 
fore, considerably increased by speaking uf the transference of 
the power of doing woik from a body to a force. There seems 
to be no harm in speaking of the energy u( a force, but then we 
mean the energy due to a force ; and this can be as well said of 
kinetic as of potential energy. 

With the metaphysical difficulty about force staring ui in the 
face, it surely would be very unwise without the gain of some 
much more solid advantage than "X." has made out, to com¬ 
plicate the Idea by giving it the attribute of possessing energy; 
ibte'connection between force and matter is so intimate that 
let energy mean What it may, the idea of its transference from 
1 Clark Maxwell, 11 Matte and HoHon," p. Si. 
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the one to the other is unintelligible There are many diffi¬ 
culties connected with the subject or potential energy which the 
progress of science is likely to remove, but they are not to be got 
over by the verbal alteration proposed by your correspondent. 
The energy of compressed air was at one time supposed to be 
potential and is now regarded as kinetic. Farther inquiries into 
the constitution of matter may enable us to sec that many forms 
of energy which are still regarded as potential are really "actual." 
Meanwhile we may, I think, suppose potential energy to mean the 
power of acquiring the power of doing work and to be located 
m the system possessing this power, F, M, 

The Arts Club, October 7 


Indications of the Ice-sge in Shetland 

Shetland will now be narrowly searched for proofs of 
glacial acLion by eveiy tourist who takes an interest in such 
vestiges of a bygone era Smoothed surfaces, striae, and grooves 
are so abundant and distinct on Mr Peach's ground—the sand¬ 
stones on the shores of the Loch of Chckhemin, and of ihe im¬ 
mediately adjoining bay—aa to have long ago suggested the 
innocent or waggish notion that the last were scratches made by 
the piows of the Norsemen 1 bull on Ihe mainland, but some 
forty miles distant, on the shores of the magnificent bay of St 
Magnus, stnx are to be seen on the sandstones ot the haaf. 
fishing station at Stennis, and till, or boulder-clay, lies in patches 
on the Tuans ot Hillswick. Ice has ma r Ie distinct markings, 
running east and west on the gneiBSose rock close by the door of 
the farm-house of Ailetburgh, which is perhaps about a mile 
north of the narrow isthmus of Mavis-Grind. The huge mo¬ 
raine-looking mound, which lies between the south * 1st foot of 
Ronas-hiU and the head or Ronas-voe, claims a special lamina¬ 
tion by those who wish to be further satisfied as to the former 
existence, or otherwise, of glacial action in Shetland. G, G. 


The Discoverer of Photography 

IN your account of the death of Mr. Fox Talbot (Nature, 
vol. xvi. n. 464), you state that he first entertained the idea of 
Lhe art of what is now called pholography in l8jj, and that it 
was not till 1839 that he and Daguene first made known Lhe 
principles of photography under the name, 1 think, first of 
Daguerrotype, followed by TalboLype 1 therefore think the 
following notes concerning Niepce may interest some of your 
readers : — 

I cannot now from memory give exact dates, but I think it 
Was at least ten years pievious to 1839 that there lodged m a 
neighbouring house to where I now reside a Frenchman or the 
name of Niepce , he was, I ihink, engaged on a perpetual motion 
machine,” He diod, which necessitated hh» brother coining from 
Paris to Kew. The brother was a theatre scene-painter, and had 
discovered the art of fixing upon metal the pictures of objects re¬ 
flected by the sun. On arriving at Kew he put up at the '' Coach 
and Horses " Inn, then kept by Mr. Cusel, and not being able to 
speak English, Mr. Cusel introduced bun to Mr. Francis Bauer, 
the celebrated botanical artist, then residing at Kew. Niepce 
had brought with him'three pictures, specimens of hia discovery, 
which he showed to Mr. Bauer, who became much interested in 
them. He deemed Lhe discovery worthy of being made 
known to the Royal Society, but as the method or obtaining 
the pictures was not described in the notice sent to the 
Society, they would not enter Lain it, and nothing was done 
in the matter. Niepce returned to Pans, leaving two of 
Lhe pictures with Mr. Bauer, and lhe third with Mr. Cusel 
In part payment of his bill, he being a poor man, Being a fre¬ 
quent visitor to Mr. Bauer, the latter naturally called my attention 
to Lhe two pictures that hung in his room for at least ten years. 
In Utoe Niepce let the secret of his discovery become known to 
M, Daguerre, and in 1839 this discovery came before the public 
under the name of “ Daguerreotype," and about the same time 
“Talbotype" was announced. This led Mr. Bauer to write a 
letter to the Athfnaum, fully explaining all particulars of what 
I have hen stated from memory* Iu his letter Mr Bauer toid 
ha Should be happy to show the thetures to those interested in 
the subject. Consequently he had many callers, one of the 
earliest being Dr, Percy, whom I remember coming tape, wasd- 
to know where he could And Mr Cusel, who had then retired 
was living at Richmond. Dr. Percy went off to Richmond 
with the Intention of buying the picture, but I remember telling 


him Mr. Cusel would not sell It as he was not In need of money. 
Such was Lhe case, as Mr. Cusel told me some time after 11 that 
he would not sell it; no 1 not if he was offered 100/. for It." 
Mr Cusel ii long since dead, and what became of his picture I 
know not. After Mr. Bauer's death, in 1840, these two pictures 
came into the possession of his friend, Mr. Robert Brown, and 
I believe are now in tho British Museum. 

If you consider what I have now stated worthy of a place 
in Nature, it is at your service. J. Smith 

Park House, Kew, October 9 

The Portrait of Tycho Brahe 

In reference to the portrait of Brahe engraved in Nature 
(vol xv. p. 406), and to Mr. DreyePs remarks on it (voL av. 
p. 530), I have the pleasure of sending you the following par¬ 
ticulars, In the first place 1 have permission from Herr rViij, 
of Copenhagen, the learned editor of Tichonii Brahci tt ad eum 
doctomm vn or urn EputoUc Havnitc f 1876, &c, to publish an 
important letter from himself 

Copt nhagert, June 9, 1877 

Dear Sir,— I have seen in Nature (vol. xv. p. 40^) an 
article on Tycho Brahe, with a portrait of him after a painting 
in your possession. On lhat account I take the liberty of 
addressing myself to you. 

In a book printed in Copenhagen in the year 166S is men¬ 
tioned a portrait of Tycho Brahe which once belonged to King 
Frederick III, and which, no doubt, has had an emblematic 
figure and inscription similar to that of the portrait you own. Tho 
title of this hook is a< Insertpttones Haffnieuscs fatlnje, dauicse 
ct germamex una cum iDScrip’.ionibus Amagnensibua, Uranl- 
burgicis et Stellxburgicis, &c , edi curxvit Petrus Johannu 
Reseniua," and in that you read at page 335 the following 

"Sub pyramids tegumenlo quodatn cooperta ad effigiem 
ejus quae in AugusLlsBLmi Regis Dxnix Fridenci III. Bibliotheca 
Jiudie reservatur depicta hxc legitur inscnptiO :— 

Stans te(..or in solido ventus i 'remat ignis et unda 
Vandesbeciii 

AN MDXCVJI QUO POST IHVTINUM IN 1 *\ l RIA EX I MUM DEMUM 
l'RIisTIN.V. LIDRRTAII RESII1UTUS TUI 

Tycho Brahe, Or. 

On leaving Denmark T. Brahe rent his portrait to hU friend, 
the learned Holger Ko&enkrantz. This has I suppose, been 
one lescmbling the one you now possess, even if it should not be 
just the same. Compare T. Brahe, “ Astronomic instauratx 
mechanica.” Wandesburgi, 1598,^4 

The German letters on the order M II. Z. G. A. indicite 
Frederick Lhe Second's motto ; My hope (is) in God alone (Msine 
Hoflnung zu Gutt ailem), which is often seen m buildings, &c , 
from his Lime 

If you will be kind enough to send me a photograph of tho 
before-mentioned portrait, I should feel very grateful to you, 
as I have made the biography of T Brahe my special study, and 
just recently began to publish hu correspondence with his learned 
contemporaries. 

Hoping that you will not deny me this favour, I am, dear sir, 

Yours obediently, 

F. R, Fans 

Cor Udders Gade, 7, Copenhagen 

I have referred to an exquisite copy of the Inscriptiones 
Haffmenses, from the library of Colbert, belonging to Chetham’s 
Library, in this city, and on the same page referred to by Herr 
Fills I find a poem by Oliger Rosenkrantz addressed to T. Brahe, 
and prefixed to the Mechanica, of which the last two lines are 
very interesting, as alluding, in my opinion, to lhe emblem on 
my portrait. They arg — 

“ Pectora quota Din digpanuBt iramite jiuto, 

S tansy vndo /fttctla, im6re* ttjiatHtna 

I wish to add a few remarks, and before I proceed farther I 
would observe that in your engraving the dress of Brahe ifl not 

E iven correctly, not from any fault ot yours or of your engraver, 
ut because the detailed drawings sent in answer to a request 
from him to me for details did not reach him until the plate was 
too far advanced. I have had the picture re-photographed, the 
photograph worked upon from the picture In a strong light, and a 
satisfactory result will m published in the Mtmeirs of the Litmry 
and Philosophical Society of Manchester, and also, I believe, in 
Herr Frill's very intereating and Important work, two fasciculi of 
which he has kindly sent me. 
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So? 


It is now certain that Brahe, whilst at Wandebbeck, or Wan* 
dcbburg, near Hamburg, eat to a painter, for here we hive 
evidence in a book published at Copenhagen, in 166S, that 
Ki-ig Frederick III. had that picture and that it was dated 
Vandesbechi, 1597 ; and moreover, that that portrait had an 
emblem upon it, which, from the motto, was presumably very 
like that on mine, but the position and the words of the motto 
differing, the motto and also the inscription on King Frederick's 
portrait being below the emblem, whilst on mine the motto is 
on a ribbon or label wound round the pyramid, and the inscrip¬ 
tion is on the other side of the picLure In King Frederick's 
the cmVdem consisted of a pyramid with some kind of covering 
("sub pyTamide tegumento quodatn cooperta"), and so it is in 
mine. Thnt wind, fire, and water were also represented in that 
emblem, as in mine, is clear from the word* *'ventus, Ignis, et 
unda " in llic motto, which arc precisely the words employed in 
mine, the only difference in the two cases being that in the king’s 
thirc l* the word " fremat," instead oT 11 strepat " as on mine In 
my poitrait the year 1597 is inferred from the inscription saying 
“ Annu 50 compleLo," Brahe being fifty years old on December 
13, 1596 Ilya careful examination of Brahe’s Latin Life by 
Gassendi, 1(156. I found that Brahe wrote a remarkable poem 
addressed to Ranznvius, 111 which the words “cxilium in palria" 
occur , and as he stayed at Ranzovms’s from the end of October, 
1597, I conjectured [Proceedings of Lit and Phil Soc of Man¬ 
chester, October ji, 1S76) that my portraiL was painted between 
that date and his next birth day (December 13, 1597), a supposi¬ 
tion confirmed by IleTr Friis pointing out that the lost picture 
of King hrcf’crlck’s is dated at Wandesburg (Vandesbechi) 

That mine is no copy of that picture is mnnifest from the 
differences which the notice in llie “ Inscription™ Ilaffmenses " 
has enabled me to point out My conjecture is that Brahe sent 
Ins portrait to King Frederick, who i«. expressly absolved by 
Brahe from the blame of Brahe’s expulsion from Denmark, and 
that he advibtdly w rote "pri^tirze liberiali ” instead of “ hberlati 
desiderata'" as on mine ; and further 1 have little doubt that the 
hame cr i^t painted boili pictures. 

I have examined the portraits in Llie print room of Lhe Butish 
Museum as well as the oil painLinp at the Royal Society, and 
have taken much pains to ascertain the existence of any other 
portrait than mine repiesenting Biahe later than 1587 , ten years 
earlier than mine That it does not agree with the engraving 
after Giimperlin’i porlrut is no proof whatever that mine is not 
a good representation of him in his filty-lirst year, when we con¬ 
sider how much a man's fcatuies change in the ten years betu een 
forty-one and (ifty-one, and moreover Brahe may have been in 
the meantime to the Promontory of Noses for a fresh one. But 
whitever be the reasonableness of these conjectures, it is almost 
certain that he sat tuice at Wondeshurgh to this portrait painter, 
and that one of these portraits was considered worthy of a place 
in the lung’s lihraiy. Samuel Crompton 

Manchester 


Lumi&re Cendr^c 


£( hruier pointed out that it is towards llie third day of the 
new moon Lhat iVe ashy light has the most intensity and that it 
is stronger before lie new moon than after. 

Schioter’a exp^nalion is that during the waning of the moon 
the ashy light is frl(ongcr because the inoon is enlightened by the 
continents of jUia, Africa, and Europe, buL after the new moon 
by the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 

Godfray in his Astronomy says ;—Supposing th(s difference to 
exist, and this explanation 10 be the correct one, the phenomenon 
niu*L be just reversed in China and Japan. 

Has anything been done to test lhe accuracy of Schrliter's 
theory ? If it is correct the ashy light cannot present the same 
appearance to an astronomer in New York, because there would 
be a greater proportion of reflecting surface in the hemisphere of 
lhe earth turned Lowarda the moon in the one case than the 


other. 

Schroter, I believe, found that the ashy light was stronger In 
autumn than in spring. This cannot be accounted for by his 
explanation, for the distribution of land and water remains the 
same, 

I shall be obliged to any of your correspondents who Can tell 
me where there are any records of Observations on this subject. 

_ . . _ . B, JttffUNs 

4, Buccleuch Road, Dulwich, October 1 ► 


Lightning Conductors 

IN a paper on lightning conductors, communicated by ns to 
the Journal of the Society of Telegraph Engineers, we gave at 
full length our reasons for believing that the wire cage first 
suggested some years ago, and recently proposed by Prof Clerk 
Maxwell, as a protection against lightning, would not act ai a 
complete protection, since, although there is no resultant force 
inside a closed conductor due to exterior statual electrification, 
experiment shows the existence of such a force when electric 
currents are passing either near or through a closed conductor. 
The recent case of deaths by lightning in a mine, communicated 
to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, on April 4 of this year, by J. 
J. Whitty, Esq , superintendent of the Kurhurbari Collieries, 
Gindhi, India, appears to add experimental proof to the reason¬ 
ing advanced in our paper. Mr Whitty sayB .— “The mine is 
a shallow one, worked by levels driven on the Bide of a flat- 
topped hill, only twenty feet from Lhe surface, which is, 
therefore, the thickness of rock above the coal-seam. The 
working face where the accident occurred is about 130 feet from 
the opening. There were a number of miners in the drift at the 
time. Those near the entrance were unaffected. The two who 
were killed (a man and a woman) were at Lhe working-face in 
adjoining galleries, separated by about twelve feet of coal. A 
young sdl tree, standing as nearly ns possible over the position of 
the accident, was Blightly damaged, and in the ground at its base 
a hole, about one inch in diameter, seemed to have been formed 
by lightning. The litile hill, or plateau, in which the mine u 
situated is one of a small irregular group in the centre of the 
coal field, about 200 feet high It is formed of the coal measure 
sandstone lhe drainage is thorough, and lhe mine was quite 
dry. From the presence of the workmen Lhe sides of the gal¬ 
lery and the air in it were probably damper than the rock. The 
Liec or other vegetaLion on the hill is scanty, On the day of the 
accident 0*96 inches of rain fell." 

It would therefore appear that the two people who were lulled 
were practically entirely surrounded by a parlial conductor in 
connection with the earth It will no douot be objected that 
twenty feet thickness of coal measure sandstone, even when 
damp on Lhe surface, is not a good closed conductor, but we 
ihink it is certainly as good a protection as would be afforded by 
llie wires Profi Clerk Maxwell proposes to lead merely along lhe 
edges of a budding. John Perry 

W. E Ayrton 

The Imperial College of Engineering, Tukid, Japan, 

August 6 


Electric Lighting 

I have examined the patent (No. 10,919, November 4, 1845, 
Edward Augustin King) which Prof. Mattieu Williams drew 
attention to in Nature, vol xvi. p 459, as anticipating the 
invention of Lodighin’s electric wick, and I Lh'nk Lodighm baa 
been clearly forestalled in principle, the practical details alone 
being different in the two cases. 

I do not think, however, that Mr King's patent includes 
Koslofi’s improvement, whatever value may attach to the latter. 
I think it is very plain that porcelain is employed in King’s 
patent merely as an insulating bar to connect Lhe two forceps 
rigidly together without shunting any of the current between 
them past Lhe carbon J MUNRQ 

West Croydon, October 2 

Caterpillars 

Last year (Nature, vol xv p 7) I communicated the result 
of some experiments on ihc caterpillars of Pterts brassicie from 
which it appeared that, when these are artificially converted from 
utccineti into sns$ensi by cutting the loop before the exclusion of 
the chrysalis, a certain number (a third or fourth of the whole 
succeed In attaching themselves to the silk by the hooks In the 
tail of the chrysalis In the manner of the true suspensi. I have 
repented the experiment this year with a Tike result, and I have 
alio had the satisfaction of witnessing the proceia of successful 
exclusion, and comparing it with ihat of the chrysalis of Vbnessa 
urtiar . The method is essentially the same, except Uiat the 
rapid and assured precision with which the vanesta chrysalis 
thrusts up Us tail and lays hold upon the silk, is replaced in 
Phjris by long aaft laborious efforts, as If the tall vrtro just a little 
to6' iflrort to rtach jfte rilfc , - ~ ' 

' 1 hive ItkdwliM made rimllaf experlmrffi with another pf Htt 
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iuecincte—Authacharit carda mines— with the following result* :— 
hi aaven Lbituicm I tut the loop (and sometimes a second one) 
which the caterpillar had spun ; and in all the chrysalis was 
excluded without falling down ; but .In no cue wu the tail of 
the chrysalis Withdrawn from the pocket of the old caterpillar* 
skin, 10 that Us suspension is directly from lhe latter In eleven 
cases In which I did npt Interfere, only two chrysalids were 
cacluded in the normal way, 1 e , vertically, with the head up, a 
girdle round the insect and Che chrysalis-tail withdrawn from Lhe 
old skin and attached Immediately to the silk on the stem of the 
plant In three other cues in which a loop was spun by lhe 
caterpillar, the chrysalis seems to have turned upside-down during 
delusion, the tall being now uppermost, the loop twisted , and 
the hooks fastened In loose silk upon the plant-stem. Six cater¬ 
pillars eilhcr spun no loop at all or one so insufficient that they 
became ittspensi of themselves before exclusion began, and were 
all but one (which fell down) successfully excluded in this posi¬ 
tion—the tail of the chrysalis, however, being still retained within 
the pocket of the old skin. 

The most interesting and eunouB point in the transformation 
of a caterpillar of the suspense is lhe manner in which lhe newly- 
excluded chrysalis is kept from falling, while its hook-furnished 
tail is being withdrawn from lhe old akin of the caterpillar and 
made fast in the cone of bilk to which the latter was attached, 

I am ignorant whether any other explanation of this process has 
b«en given than Lhat, I believe, originally communicated by 
Ktfiumur sml detailed in Kuby and Spence, vol in pp. 208- 
209, and repeated in such recent works as Figuiei'd " Insect 
World, 1 ' from lhe English edition of which work by Prof P 
Marlin Duncan (1872), p 148, I quote the following account of 
the pupation of Vanessa nr/ieie ;—"But here 'comes the culmi¬ 
nating point, the most difficult part of ilic operation The 
chrysalis, which is shorter than the caterpillar, is at some 
distance from the B'lky network to which it nmit fix it 9 elf, 
it is only supported by that extremity of the caterpillar’s 
ikin which had not been split open It has neither legs 
nor arms, and yet it muit free itself fiom this remaining 
part of the akin, and reach lhe threads to wh ch it is 
to suspend itself. The supple and contractile segments of the 
chrysalu nrve for the limbs which are wanting to it lUtwtcn 
two of these segments, as im 'h a fair of pincers , the insect seizes a 
portion of the foldcii r km, and w th such a firm hold that it is able 
to sufpoit the whole of its body on it. It now eurves the hinder 
parts slightly, and draws its I ail entirely out of Lhe sheath in 
which it was inclosed," &c. (The Italics are mine ) How this can 
be conceived possible, considering lhe utterly soft condition of 
the newly-excluded pupa, and lhat the caterpillar skin is now 
"reduced to a packet so small that it covers only lhe end of the 
tall of the chrysalis 11 (loc. at ), in which, moreover, there are 
no longer any free segment b, I cannot understand. On the 
other hand, it is very easy lo show lhat the last and sufficient 
bond of connexion between lhe chrysalis and the old larva-skin 
it a membrane extending from the lining of the latter to the anterior 
horns of the tivo lateral ridges bounding the ana l area of thechrysahs. 
1 have prepared several specimens showing this membrane sLill 
intact, and should be happy to forward one or two, if required, 
for inspection. I find it in all Lhree species of butterfly men¬ 
tioned above, and 1 believe it ia to the persistence of it unbroken 
that is owing the continued suspension of my chrysalides of 
Anlbocbarb. 1 have tested its strength lo sustain the weight of 
the chrysalis, and the lime during which it resists desiccation 
and the writhing! of the insect, the obvious object of which is, 
Dot to get nd of the old caterpillar-skin, but to rupture this 
membrane after the chrysalis hu made good it* tail-attachment 
to the silk. J. A Osb jrne 

Milford, Letterkenny 

The Satellites of Mars 

It Is not necessary to have an enormous telescope in order to 
see the outer satellite of Man. I had a very satisfactory view of 
It on September 15 at 9b. 20m, with a nine-inch reflector, and 
only lost it In the planet's glare at about ioh. 50m. I would 
hake written to you on the subject earlier, but was not aware 
that it was consiuered so extremely difficult an object until 1 read 
tba Setters In your paper of the 27th ult. John Brett 

Jhe Lizard, Cornwall, October 6 

Rate of Mound-Building $ 

The papers announce that Mr. Lsyard hu obtained permj- 
lltft to renew excavations in the Mesopotamian Valley. Several 


other explorations will be in progress dating the coming season 
in countries where no trained labour can be obtained. I write 
lo beg lhe gentlemen having the work in charge lo make some 
accurate observations as to lhe amount of dirt which a man c*n 
move m a day with rude implements, noting the distance as 
well. A discussion has inning up concerning the time required 
to build our Mississippi Valley mound* The investigation of 
which 1 speak will Lhiow s ime light on lhe subject. 

Washington, D C., September 26 Oils T. Mason 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

The Melbourne Observatory.— The twelfth Report 
of the Hoard of Visitors of this Observatory, addressed 
to the Governor of Victoria, with the Annual Report of 
the Government Astronomer, is before us. It presents an 
outline of the work accomplished between June 20, 1876, 
and May 22, 1877, and of Lhe work in progress and in 
prospective. With the great reflector, which is in charge 
of Mr. Turner, the observation and drawing of Sir John 
Herschel's figured nebulae has been continued. A finished 
drawing of the Horse-shoe Nebula, M. 17, has been 
made, together with drawings of fifty-seven of the 
smaller nebulae. The publication of this work 15 in 
progress; out of ninety-three drawings which it is 
intended to publish, sixty-one are already lithographed ; 
they are representations of the nebulx on a black 
ground, and Mr Ellery states Lhat they render the 
telescopic appearance of the objects in a most effective 
and truthful style, and if the lithographic printers succeed 
in obtaining ihc requisite number of copies as peifect as 
the proof copies Which were submitted to the Board of 
Visitors, he considers that “ the whole difficulty of 
economically and satisfactorily reproducing the^e astro¬ 
nomical drawings will be surmounted.” The descriptive 
letter-press will be ready by the lime the lithography is* 
finished, and it is expected lhat before the next annual 
inspection of Lhe Observatory Ihu first instalment of 
results furnished by the great telescope will have been 
distributed over the colonies and throughout Euiopz and 
America. With the “ South equatorial " Mr Ellery has 
been engaged upon a woik oi np small interest and 
astronomical value, Viz , the re-measurement of the 
double-stars contained in Sir John Herschel’a Cape 
Catalogue, 1834-38, in which revision he is promised the 
co-operation of Mr. Todd with the Adelaide refractor 
Mr. Ellery further mentions lhat he hoped to utilise the 
present opposition of Mars, in connection with northern 
observatories, for a determination of the solar parallax. 
The transit-circle observations, which are regarded as lhe 
main work of the establishment, are zealously continued. 
The magnetic and meteorological work is upon the same 
general plan as hitherto, but tbe former was likely, at the 
date of the Report, to suffer some interruption from the 
necessity of erecting a new magnetic-house. 

The Outer Satellite of Mars.— Though this object 
will no doubt be growing fainter with lhe increasing dis¬ 
tance of the planet from the earth, a few positions aie 
subjoined which hare been deduced from elements ftfhfy 
representing measures made by Mr. Common, at Ealing, 
to tbe end of September. The two or three days when 
the moon will be near to Mars are omitted — 
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At the limes mentioned in Lord RosSe'b letter (Nature, 
vol. xvi p. 457) the calculated places of the satellite were 
as follows September 8, at 1 ih. 4501., pos. 70°, dist 8y*, 
and September 15, at uh. 30m , pos. 246^ disL 79'. 

The period of revolution given by measures between 
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August ii and September 30 appears to be id. 6h. 18m. 

in. 

The Near Approach of Saturn and Mars, 
November 3.—At the times of meridian transit at 
Greenwich the position of Saturn with reference to Mars 
near the conjunction of those bodies at the beginning of 
the ensuing month will be— 

November 2 Angle 80 Distance 24 5 

A 3 m US ■ 11 9 4 

II 4 ■■■ »i II 22'0 

It will be seen that on November 3, about 8 P.M., the 
distance is about equal to the greatest elongation of the 
Saturnian satellite Japetus, but Lhe satellite is not on this 
occasion in a position to be occulted by Mars. 

New Comet.— A telescopic comet was discovered on 
the evening of October 2, at Florence, by M Tempel, to 
whom we already owed the discovery of the remarkable 
comet of January, 1866, which is found to be associated 
with the November meteor-stream, and the comets of 
short period of 1867 and 1873 Its position at gh. is 
stated to have been in R.A. 23b. 51m., N.P.D. ioo° 19'. 
It was observed by Prof. Winnecke at Strasburg on the 
6th, and is described by him as pretty bright, about 0^4 
in diameter with a star-like nucleus io’i im , and a faint 
tail 4' in length on an angle of 25°. The diurnal motion 
appears to be about ^ 5 minutes in R.A. diminishing, and 
in N.P.D. about 64' increasing. 

It may be noted that the position of this comet on 
October 2 was not far from that which would be occupied 
by the short-period comet of De Vico, due about this 
time, if it had arrived at perihelion at the end of the first 
week in September, but the observed direction of motion 
of the new comet is contrary to that which De Vico’s 
must have under such condition, so that there can be no 
suspicion of identity. Prof. Winnecke’s observations on 
October 6 give for the comet's apparent place at 
nh. 15m. 5s. mean time at Strasburg, right ascension 
23h. 36m 21-593, south declination 14° 36' 33"‘o. 


BIOLOGICAL NOTES 

The Gomiu Arrow Poison.— In a recent number of 
the Bulletin Mensuelde la Soctttl a'Acdimatation of Pans, 
M M E. Hardy gives a detailed account of researches and 
experiments on the active principle of the poison obtained 
from the seeds of Strophanthus hispidus . This plant, 
which belongs to the poisonous order Apocynaceae, was 
fir^t observed by Houdetot, a French naturalist in Scne- 
gambia, afterwards by Smeathmann near Sierra Leone, 
by Raikie at Nup6, by Griffon du Bellay at Gaboon, and 
by Gustav Mann in Western Tropical Africa. It is a 
climber with a hollow-cylindrical stem, and grows in the 
forests, where it ascends to the summits of the highest 
trees. The oblong, nearly sessile, opposite leaves aie 
from ten to twelve centimetres long by five wide, and are 
covered with hairs, particularly on the under surface. 
The yellow flowers are borne on terminal cymes. The fruit 
is a cylindrical follicle somewhat Lhicker that the thumb, 
and contains from 100 to 200 oval seeds. By means of a 
fruit given them by the Pans Society, MM Hardy and 
Gallois h ive diseovci cd that the active principle is not, 
as was supposed, an alk iloid, and for it the name Strophan - 
tine, given to it some years ago by Dr. Fraser, is retained. 
Besides, they succeeded in isolating a substance presenting 
the characters of an alkaloid, but which did not seem to 
possess any marked physiological properties; for this 
they propose the name Ineine . The former is very 
poisonous, a single crystal placed under the skin of a 
frog’s foot causing the cessation of the heart's action in a 
few moments. Even after this has taken place the animal 
still possesses the power of motion, ana it is only after 
respiration has become impossible, owing to the inter¬ 
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ruption of circulation in the nervous centres, that death 
ensues from paralysis of the heart. These observations, 
though yet incomplete, accord pretty well with facts 
recorded by different authors, and seem to prove that 
Strophantinc is really the poisonous agent in Strophanthus 
hispidus, The most elaborate experiments on the poison 
found at the extremity of the arrows (used by the natives 
both in war and in hunting) are those conducted by MM. 
Carville and Polaillon in the laboratory of M. Vulpian. 
They were made on various classes of animals and show 
that the deadly action is much more rapid in mammals 
and birds than in molluscs, crustaceans, and fishes. On 
frogs under the influence of curare the poison acts much 
more slowly, though the respective actions of the two 
substances do not neutralise each other. 

The Gelada —Several living specimens of this ex¬ 
tremely rare Abyssinian monkey, first described by Dr. 
Ruppell in 1835, have quite recently reached this country 
for the first time, and are being exhibited at the Alex¬ 
andra Park. The exact affinities of the species have 
never been fully determined, different biologists placing 
it, some with the Macaoues, others with tne Baboons. 
It is peculiar in that tne male is covered with very 
lengthy air, like that of the Wanderoo, whilst the female 
is a much more ordinary-looking monkey. In the male, 
also, there is a bare spot in shape like an inverted T, 
upon the breast, which is of a bright-pink colour, 
becoming red and expanded into an inverted heart- 
shaped patch upon excitement. The tail is long and like 
that of a lion, having a bushy tuft at the extremity. The 
colour is a sooty dark-gTey brown, verging upon black; 
the hands and feet are black ; the nails are powerful and 
long. The size of the male is about that of a Chim¬ 
panzee four years old. The eyes are close together, and 
the snout prolonged. The living animal has a habit of 
everting the whole upper lip when irritated, and thus 
exposing its formidable array of teeth. 

American Insectivora. —Precursory notes on Ame¬ 
rican insectivorous mammals, with description of new 
species, by Dr. Elliott Coues, have reached us. A new 
sub-genus of Blarina is named Lorictscus . Sorex 
sphagmcola and S evotis are new species determined by 
the author, whilst descriptions of S m pact Hens , S . ( Notio - 
sorex) crawfordi , and Blartna me.rtcana are given from 
manuscripts of Prof. Baird. 

Coagulation of Dloop —We notice an interesting 
paper by M Fredertcq, “On the Coagulation of the 
Blood,” in the seventh number of the Bulletin of the 
Belgian Academy. The paper deals especially with 
fibrinogen and its transformation into fibrine. The 
author having discovered that fibrinogen coagulates at 
56° G, ie.y at a temperature far lower than the tempera¬ 
ture of coagulation of other albuminoids of the blood, 
this property of fibrinogen enabled him to study the 
transformation of that body into fibrine, and to throw 
some new light on the obscure problem of coagulation 
of blood. The researches are to be continued. 

Persian and Sardinian Opiliones.— A memoir by 
Dr, Thorell, professor of Zoology at Upsala, has been 
published at Genoa containing descriptions of certain 
species of Opihones from Persia and Sardinia preserved 
in the museum at Genoa, together with diagnoses of 
additional forms in the collection of the author, which 
are interesting, either as being new to science, or as 
having hitherto been imperfectly known. In order to 
advance the study of the Pkalangidea Dr. Thorell has 
incorporated in this treatise a revision of the European 
genera, thus rendering it invaluable to every arachoologiat 
who is desirous of studying the group. 

The DaphniAdje, — In the BirichU der Verhandlungtn 
of the Freiburg Society of Naturalists Prof. Dr. August 
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Weismann, the eminent zoologist, and Herr August 
Gruber publish an interesting article on their pint 
researches with regard to Daphniada , a family of hnto- 
mostraca . These investigations were principally confined 
to the species Moina t of which M. rectiroUns has been 
well known for a long time Weismann now describes 
two new varieties and names them M. brachiata and Af. 
paradoxa Other researches relate to the male forms of 
the species Macrothnx and Pasithea 

The Fishes of Lake Nicaragua —Drs. Gill and 
Bransford have recently investigated the fauna of this 
lake and contnbuted a paper to the Philadelphia Academy 
of Natural Sciences. The element of especial interest 
is the association of characteristically marine forms with 
fresh-water types. Thus* together with cichlids and 
characinsc, none of which are marine, wc have a species 
of megalops, a shark, and a saw-fish. A similar combina¬ 
tion occurs in the Philippines, where, in a fresh-water 
lake, a saw-fish and a dog-fish are found. The megalops 
however, is not known elsewhere In fresh water so isolated 
from the sea as Lake Nicaragua. These instances suggest 
caution in generalising on physiographical conditions from 
fossil remains. The most probable cause of such a com¬ 
bination is the detention and survival of salt-water fishes 
in inlets of the sea that have become isolated and 
gradually transformed into fresh-water lakes. 


SOLAR RADIATION AND SUN-SPOTS 

In the year 1875 two articles by Mr H. F. Blanford 
on the connection between solar heat and sun-spots 
appeared in the pages of Nature (vol xii pp. 147 and 
188), in which it was shown that Mr Baxendell’s con¬ 
clusion that the sun's heat undergoes a periodical variation 
coinciding directly with that of the spots, appeared to be 
supported by the evidence of observations of the black- 
bulb thermometer taken at certain stations in Bengal and 
the neighbouring provinces My attention has been 
recalled to the subject by the almost complete failure of 
the rainy monsoon this year in Upper India, and by the 
excessively high temperature ever since the middle of 
June, and I have been thereby led to attempt to discover 
whether any evidence in favour of Mr. Baxendeli’s con¬ 
clusion, or against it, is to be obtained from the registers 
of meteorological stations in Upper India. I have there¬ 
fore gone over the registers of certain sLaLions in the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh, where solar radiation 
temperatures have been recorded since 1869, and at which 
not more than one change of instrument occurred in the 
interval 1869-1876. The inference 1 draw from these 
records is exactly the opposite of Mr. Blanford's. They 
do not afford any support to Mr. Baxendell's theory, but 
the energy of solar radiation appears from them to be 
most intense when the spots are fewest. 

The reason of this discrepancy in the two sets of results 
will probably be found In the different modes of treat¬ 
ment we have adopted in extracting from the registers 
their evidence regarding this question. Mr Blanford’s 
treatment of the Silchar register, the results of which are 
given in his first paper, consisted in picking out certain 
" clear days ” on which the mean serenity at 10 a . m , and 
4 PM. was 6-ioths of the expanse, or more, tabulating the 
maximum temperatures of solar radiation for all these 
days in each month, and taking the average, neglecting 
the months of the south-west monsoon which are almost 
entirely wanting in clear days, as above defined 1 he 
results of the examination of the Darjiling register, 
given in the second paper, were obtained by deduct¬ 
ing from the three highest recorded temperatures of 
solar radiation in each hilf-month the corresponding 
maximum temperatures in shade, tabulating these differ¬ 
ences for each month, and taking the averse. Both 
these devices, I think, introduce new elements of error, 


probably as great as those they were intended to obviate , 
for, as Mr. Blanford himself points out, it constantly 
happens that the solar radiation thermometer records 
much higher temperatures when the sky is partly covered 
with broken cloud than when it is perfectly clear, the 
reason being, doubtless, that the instrument is then 
screened to a great extent from radiation into space, 
while the sun comes out from time to time, and exerts his 
full heating power upon it. I am therefore inclined to 
think that the somewhat higher radiatiort^temperatures 
recorded at the Bengal stations in 1870, 1871, and 1872 
were probably due to the larger number of partially 
cloudy days in those years as compared with the years 
immediately preceding and succeeding them, 

In the clear atmosphere of Upper India the months 
of March, April, May, October, and November are gene¬ 
rally almost without a cloud, the mean serenity at stations 
on the plains during those months being over 7-ioths 
There can, therefore be little error in taking the mean 
excess of the maximum temperature of solar radiation 
above the maximum in shade during those months in 
each year, as the measure of the intensity of solar radia¬ 
tion during the year , for the two irregularities introduced 
by occasional cloudy days, prevention of direct radiation 
from the sun to the thermometer and prevention of radia¬ 
tion from the latter into space, will to some extent 
counterbalance each other. 

The following table gives these yearly means for three 
stations — Chakr^ta, lat. 30° 40' N , long 77 0 55' E , 
elevation above sea-level, 7050 feet, Roorkee, lat. 29 0 52' 
N , long 77 0 56' E , elevation, 890 feet , and Lucknow, 
lat 26 u 50' N,j long 8i° o' E , elevatioq 370 feet. 

iS'Sp 1B70 1B71 1B72 1M73 1874 T07S 1876 

Chakr£*a ,607 <J 72 627 61 2 Gj o G5" 4 67" 6 64"6 

Roorkee 519 390 415 474 540 522 51 G 559 

Lucknow 44 5 43 5 47 2 47 G 47 o 47 G 49 1 54^2 

Mein 524 46 6 50 5 521 54 7 55 1 56 1 58 2 

It will be seen that tlic lowest of these numbers is that 
corresponding to the year of sun-spot maximum, 1870, 
and the highest is that for 1876, a year of very few spots. 

Unfortunately none of the thermometers in use at these 
stations between 1869 and 1876 had been compared either 
with a standard or with the others, and as the instruments 
at some of the stations were in the meantime replaced, 
these results are doubtful within the limits of the error of 
such thermometers. This error probably never exceeds 
5 0 , but the difference between the numbers for 1870 and 
1876, given in the table, amounts, on the average, to 11 6°. 
It is believed, too, that during the whole period, 1869-76, 
the thermometer at Chakrdta was never changed, and one 
thermometer was in continuous use at Roorkee from 1872 
to 1876. The differences in the table must therefore be 
the effect either of a real variation in the sun's heat, or of 
a greater degree of absorption than usual during the wet 
and cloudy years, about the sun-spot minimum. Lest 
they should be attributed to this latter cause, I have 
examined the registers of the same three stations in much 
the same way as Mr. Blanford du) that of Silchar, and 
find that owing to the proportion of cloud being so very 
small, especially in October and November, the results 
are very little changed. The monihs of the south-west 
monsoon, June, July, August, and September, and those 
of the winter rams, December, January, and February, 
have been left out, and the only days counted during the 
remaining months are those on which the cloud proportion 
at fourr m , when the maximum thermometers were read, 
did not exceed 2-ioths. The only exception to this rule 
is the hill station Chakrdta, where the cloud proportion 
for the spring months had to be fixed at one-half. The 
exact temperature of solar radiation thus determined 
varies also in the way shown above, the only apparent 
effect of the treatment being the introduction of slight 
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irregularities for each station which almost disappear 
when the mean of the three is taken. 

1B69 1B70 1871 187a 1873 1874 187s 187S 

ChakrAta 60 6 576 65 '8 61° 6 64 2 67° o 6ff 3 65° 5 

Roorkee 5I'4 388 428 502 539 506 51-I 537 

Lucknow 440 430 450 487 47-8 sri 498 536 

Mean 520 46*5 51*2 535 55-3 562 564 576 

Physicists appear to agree in the opinion that the tempe¬ 
rature of parts of the solar atmosphere, as indicated by 
the great outbursts of hydrogen and other well-known 
phenomena, must be highest about the time of maximum 
spot-area , but 1 think the above figures will show that 
the question whether the amount of radiation which 
escapes into space is then at a maximum or not is still an 
open one. It must, at least, be admitted that the relative 
darkness of the spots is an indication of low temperature 
and consequent absorption. The registers of the Indian 
meteorological stations during the next ten years will 
probably give the data for determining the question, all 
ihe solar thermometers employed since the beginning of 
the present year having been carefully compared by 
exposing them side by side with an arbitrary standard 
before they were issuea to the stations. The readings of 
one year will therefore be strictly comparable with those 
of another, notwithstanding the fact that breakages 
frequently occur. 

It will probably be said that the very fact, now pretty 
well established, that rainfall is greatest in maximum 
sun-spot years argues increased evaporation and increased 
solar radiation during those years The stations whose 
rainfall returns have been examined by Mr. Meldrum 
and those others who have worked at the subject are f 
however, not by any means uniformly distributed over 
the earth. The great majority of them are situated within, 
or near the tiopics, or in the maritime districts of tem¬ 
perate regions, and their more abundant rainfall in 
maximum sun-spot years might be easily explained by 
the diminished carrying power of the winds at that epoch 
of the solar cycle. Prof. Koppen has shown that the 
periods of maximum and minimum terrestrial temperature 
coincide approximately with the minima and maxima of 
sun-spots, and that both the maximum and minimum 
annual temperatures are reached somewhat so ner in the 
tropics than in the temperate zones One would think, 
therefore, that the great convection currents of the atmo¬ 
sphere, depending on differences of temperature, would 
be least powerful a little after the maximum of sun-spots 
which is the period of heaviest tropical rainfall, and blow 
most strongly after the sun-spot minimum, the period of 
least rainfall in the tropics. The only data I know which 
would enable one to form an estimate of the rainfall of a 
large inland area in the temperate zone during a long 
term of years, are embodied in a diagram of the fluctua¬ 
tions of level of the North American lakes, given in a 
paper by Mr. G. M, Dawson, in Nature, vol. ix. p. 506 
The diagram shows a remarkable coincidence between 
the variations of the level of the lakes and those of the 
sun-spot area, and the inference Mr. Dawson draws from 
a comparison of the two curves appears to be that high 
water in the lakes is the result of great solar activity when 
the spot-area is large. Since the appearance of this 
paper in 1874, it does not appear to have struck any of 
the readers of Nature that, in every instance except one, 
high water in the lakes preceded the sun-spot maximum 
by two or three years, and, in like manner, the lowest 
level was reached several years before the sun-spot 
minimum ; but a reference to the diagram will show that 
such is the case. It is evident, therefore, that high water 
in the lakes cannot be a consequence of numerous sun¬ 
spots, but it may be a commutative effect of greater eva¬ 
poration than usual and greater carrying power in the 
winds during the few years of high temperature succeeding 
the sun-spot minimum. 


I have not at hand any means of ascertaining the rela¬ 
tive velocities of the wind at European stations during 
the years about the maximum and minimum epochs of 
the solar cycle, but the anemometer records cm Indian 
stations shows that the wind velocity varies directly with 
the temperature. The following table gives the mean 
velocity each year at five stations, as measured by a 
Robinson's small anemometer. The figures represent 
miles per diem .— 



1B69 

1870 

1871 

187a 

1873 

1B74 


1B76 

Calcutta 

— 

— 

122 

1*5 

133 

140 

120 

I 33 

Hazinb.agh 

, , — 

— 

128 

140 

157 

160 

172 

188 

jlenares 

79 

58 

54 

68 

74 

93 

Il6 

128 

Agra , 

121 

180 

100 

94 

8 6 

97 

102 

■03 

Bareilly 

I24 

M 4 

89 

64 

67 

72 

75 



If the yearly average for the first four stations be taken, 
it will be seen that there is a regular increase in the 
velocity of ihe wind from 1871, the probable year of 
lowest terrestrial temperature, to 1876, which was probably 
the hottest year of the period. It is, therefore, I think, 
at least possible that the excess of tropical and oceanic 
rainfall in maximum sun-spot years may be caused by 
precipitation near the place of evaporation, owing to the 
diminished force of the trade-winds and anti-trades at 
those periods, and that if the wtnter rainfall of Europe 
and America were examined, it might show an excess in 
minimum sun-spot years, derived from vapour brought 
by an unusually strong upper current from regions of 
great evaporation in the South Atlantic. 

The registers of nearly twenty years show that 
the winder rainfall of India, north of the tropic, is 
probably subject to such a periodic variation, and if 
this surmise be verified m the future it may prove 
to be of the greatest economic importance. Last 
cold weather these rains were unusually abundant, 
and enabled the cultivators of Northern India to grow a 
spring crop sufficient not only for their own wants, but 
for export to Europe as well as to the famine-stricken 
districts of Madras and Bombay. Both this year and 
last the regular summer rams have been far below the 
average, apd almost any day since last June the vapour 
that in an ordinary year would have eojne down to fertilise 
the soil might have been seen passing overhead m the 
form of light cirrus drifted by a strong south-west wind. 
The moist easterly current from the Bay of Bengal, from 
which a large proportion of the rainfall of the Gangetic 
valley is generally derived, has this year scarcely pene¬ 
trated as far west as Benares. The natural consequence 
of this failure of the rains will be a famine in Northern 
India, unless, next cold weather, we get the heavy rains 
which the experience of past years Je^ds us to expect. 

A comparison of the mean temperature, vapour tension, 
humidity, and rainfall for the month of July in the years 
1875, 1876, and 1877, shows that the extraordinary dnr- 
ness of the present year is the result not so much of the 
absence of aqueous vapour from even the lowest stratum 
of the atmosphere as of the abnormally high temperature 
which prevents its precipitation. This will be seen from 
the following table .— 

Temper aiure, Ten'EZ. H-UUy R.lofcU. 

0 h per cent inches. 

July, 187S .814 -984 . 84 . 2633 

■1 1876 85*4 . -897 75 . 1005 

p, 1877 ■ 90 3 ■ 862 . . 63 . 2 23 

The figures in the table are deduced from observations 
taken at Allahabad four times daily, viz., at 10 and 4 LM, 
and F.M. The year 1875 was marked by unusually heavy 
local rains in July which laid a great part of the surround¬ 
ing district under water, so a comparison of 1876 and 1877 
with 1S75 is hardly fair. The average rainfall Of the 
month is 1465 inches. S. A. Hill. 

Allahabad, August 29 
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FERTILISATION QF FLOWERS BY INSECTS 1 
XVII. 

Abortion of all the Stamens tn a Flower in Four Successive 
Periods 

T N the theory of the development of the organic world 
useless and aborted organs are always of especial 
interest, as no other plausible explanation of them can be 
given except that they are inherited from ancestors to 


which, in other conditions of life, they were useful ; it 
may therefore be worth referring to a flower in which, in 
four successive periods, all stamens have been aborted, 
and accordingly four different degrees of abortion are to 
be distinguished. The species in which these flowers are 
found, Salvia pratensis , is a very common one, but the 
flowers alluded to either do not occur at all in the usual 
habitats of this species, or have hitherto been over¬ 
looked by most botanists. I found them during my last 
excursions in the Alps in some valleys of Switzerland 



Figs. 116-139 —Salvia pratttuxsi Fig ii 6—Side view of a hermaphrodite flower with Lhe corolla partly- removed (3J ■) Fla 117—Side view of 

a female dower (3! 1 1) Fig. 1 iB —Lower part of tha two stamens of a hermaphrodite flower viewed obliquely from the front and from the right 
side (7 . 1) Fig iiq.— Front view of iho same Fig iao—Lower part of the left stamen alone seen on ihe moer nde , the filament being 
hidden behind the connective Fir. lai—Right stamen as seen on the outside (7 1) Fig is? —Side view of a female flower, the half of 

the calyx and of the corolla having been removed (7 1) Figs. 133-139 —Gradations of abortion of Lhe two last a tame ns (7 .1). 


(Albula, Julia, Landwasser, and Landquart valley). In 
these, and probably many other valleys of the Alps up to 
1,200-1,400 metres above the sea-level, besides the usual 
stems of Salvia pratensis with large hermaphrodite 
flowers, other stems with smaller purely female flowers 
are by no means rare. In these localities, consequently, 



Salvia pratensis is In the same state as Glechoma, ® 
Thymus, and some other Labiate in all or most of their 

1 Continued from vol xv p. 475 

■ In nil figure* ca = calyx, co = corolla, n = nectary, cm = ovary, j — 
ityle, Mt = stigma, x = rudiments of lhe two aborted upper lUmcna, JS = 
filaments of the two lower a cameo cl = connecuvr, w = upper anther-cell, 
/ a lower anther-cell, P — point of union of ihe two metamqjphoied Igwer 
anther-cell*, jh = point of the filament on which the connective rotates. 

3 See Natuxb, voL viii,, pp. iai, 143, 161 


habitats ; Salvia' pratensis is here, as Mr. Darwin 
calls it, in his late work/ a gynoditrcious plant. In all 
other gynodicecious Labiate two abortions of stamens 
have occurred in two successive] periods; in Salvia 
pratensis , as I shall show, four. 

i. The Labiate, as well as the Scrophulariacese, have 
apparently descended from plants with five stamens. 
])ut as soon as the common ancestors of the Labiate 
family adapted their flowers to cross-fertilisation by 
bees in such a manner that their stigmas and anthers 
must necessarily be touched by the backs of these visitors, 
the uppermost of the five stamens stood in the way of 
the style, which for the purpose of this cross-fertilisation 
must stretch along the middle line of the upper side of 
the corolla and bend one of its two stigmatic branches 
downwards. Thus the uppermost stamen having become 
not only useless, but even directly disadvantageous, was 
doomed to abortion, and in the long time that has elapsed 
since then, has been so completely eliminated by natural 
selection, that not the smallest trace of it has remained, 
and only veiy exceptionally does it reappear by atavism. 
In those Labiate jn which the adaptation described has 
been perfected, the reappearance of the fifth stamen hap¬ 
pens, indeed, so extremely rarely that 1 have only once had 
the opportunity of seeing it, in a single flower of Lamium 
album , in which the upper lip was wanting, and, instead 
of it the fifth stamen was present In the flowers of 
Mentha, however, in which the peculiarities of the Labiate 
just-mentioned are much less developed, the fifth stamen, 
as I am mforiqed by Dr. £. Krause, of Berlin, reappears 
more frequently. 

1 “ On the Different Forms of Flow on in Plants of lha Same Spec us.” 
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2, Whilst the flowers of Labiatae are generally adapted 
to be fertilised only by bees of a certain sue, smaller 
ones entering the flowers without touching either the 
stigma or the anthers ; in the genus Salvia, on the contrary, 
larger and smaller bees have been equally engaged in 
the service of intercrossing. This has been effected by 
the following modifications —The stigma bends further 
downwards, and the connective of each of the two lower 


stamens has been transformed to an upright, two-armed 
lever, which, at its two opposite ends, bears the two 
anther-cells, and, by a slight pressure on either of them, 
turns on the filament, so that any bee entering the flower 
cannot but strike against the two lower anther-cells with 
its head, cause the connective to rotate, and thus bring 
the dehiscent surfaces of the upper anther-cells into close 
contact with its back. In direct connection with this 



transformation of the two lower stamens, the two upper 
ones, which would hinder the rotation of the levers, have 
aborted. But in contrast with the uppermost stamen, 
which has become superfluous at a much earlier period 
in the ancestors of the whole family Labiate, and has 
since completely disappeared, the two upper lateral 
stamens, which have become useless not earlier than in 
the ancestors of the genus Salvia, in all or most of the 
species of Salvia still exist in the form of two little knobs 
(x, Figs. 120-130) 

3. By the transformation just-mentioned of the two lower 
stamens in the genus Salvia not only have the two upper 
stamens become a hindrance, and thus been aborted, but 
at the same tune the lower anther cells of the two lower 
stamens have been alienated from their original function 



and engaged in a new service, by which a sterilisation and 
metamorphosis of these has also been occasioned. Salvia 
officinalis and pratensis show us two steps of this further 
modification. In S. offictnalis 1 the connective ( ct , Fig. 
130) is but moderately lengthened, the two lower anther- 
cells, although reduced in size, still commonly produce 

1 Thi peculiarly et of Salvux officinalis have been fully and excellently 
described and explained by Dr. William Ogle. {Popular Science Review, 
July 1869, p 061-767) 


some pollen, but sometimes they are quite sterile ; they 
are not yet grown together, but only adherent to each 
other so as generally to move in company In Salvia 
pratensts , on the contrary, the two lower anther-cells are 
not only always completely stenle, but also metamor¬ 
phosed into two concave plates (/, Fig 1 iS-120) firmly 
grown together in front (at the point p , Fig 118-120), so 
that they act as a simple plate, which, when pressed by 
the head of a humble-bee, causes the two connectives 
to rotate, and brings the pollen of the two upper anther- 
cells into contact with the back of the visitor. 

4 In the small female flowers of Salvia pratensis , 
also, whatever may have been their origin, 1 the last two 



anther-cclls have become sterile, increased fertility of the 
small-flowered plants probably also in this species, as in 
other gynodicecioos Labiatx, 1 compensating for tne de- 

* I have attempted to give on explanation of the origin of the 
Howered female form of the gynodiaeclous Labials in Nature, vol vlii, 
p 161 This explanation, hoe ever, ie not in accordance with Mr. Darwin's 
views published in his newest work. “ On the Different Farms of Flowers." 

9 As shown by Darwin, "On the Different Foims of Flower*/ 
PP 
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create in the size of the flowers and the loss of pollen. With 
the loss of pollen the whole machinery of the two-armed 
levers, which had been so gradually acquired and so 
exactly brought the pollen on the back of the visiting 
humble-bees, has become useless and begun to abort, 
and, according to its new origin, this last abortion, as is 
shown by Figs. 123-129, still offers various gradations 
from the perfect mechanism to an insignificant little flap. 
In this gradual succession of more and more reduced 
stamens of Salvia praUnsis > we find some forms (Figs 
125, 126) with a striking resemblance to the stamens of 
1 Salvia officinalis (Fig. 130), and some of the steps which 



FlG. iTp.'—Sahna officinalis Flower of Salvia officinalis bisected 
longitudinally 

are run through by this process of abortion seem to be 
quite analogous to those by which in former periods the 
stamens of Salvia pratens is have reached their astonish¬ 
ing singularity. 

Briefly, the original five stamens of the flower have 
aborted at the following four successive periods — 

1. The uppermost stamen, in the ancestors of the 
family Labiata: (complete disappearance). 

2. The two upper lateral stamens, in the ancestors of 
the genus Salvia (reduction to little knobs). 

3. The two lower anther-cells of the two lower stamens, 
beginning to abort in Salvia officinalisy abortion and 
metamorphosis perfected in S. pratensis . 

4. The two upper anther-cells of the two lower stamens, 

in the small-flowered plants of S. pratensis (abortion of 
the pollen perfected, abortion of the anther-cells and the 
whole stamens beginning). Hermann MIjller 

Lippstadt 


THE RESTORATION OF THE ANCIENT 
SYSTEM OF TANK IRRIGATION IN CEYLON 


A WORK apparently pregnant with the largest and 
most beneficent results to the native population of 
Ceylon is in process of being earned out by the Colonial 
Government of that island. More than a thousand years 
ago a system of irrigation, the most complete and remark¬ 
able that the world has ever seen was in successful opera¬ 
tion in the Low Country, and the object which the 
Government has in view is to restore to something like 
its pristine fertility a large proportion of the immense 
tracts of land—many hundreds of thousands of acres m 
extent—that for want of water have fallen into a condition 
of the most utter sterility. Sir Emerson Tennant, writing 
twenty years ago on this subiect, says, “ The difficulties 
attendant on any attempt to bring back cultivation by Lhc 
repair of the tanks are too apparent to escape notice. 
The system to be restored was the growth of 1,000 years 
of freedom, which a brief interval of anarchy sufficed to 
destroy, and it would require the lapse of long periods to 
reproduce the population and recreate the wealth in cattle 
and manual labour essential to realise again the agricul¬ 
tural prosperity which prevailed under the Singhalese 
dynasties. But the experiment is worthy of the beneficent 
rule of the British Crown under whose auspices the 
ancient organisation may be restored amongst tbe native 
Singhalese." 

The origin of the system of irrigation spoken of dates 
as'jtftr back as the year 504 B.C., when, according to the 
Singhalese Chronicle. Mahawanso, the first tfljflk was 
bnifi in the neighbourhood of his new capital, Anuradha- 
poora, by Panauwata, the second of the Hindu Kings. 


This was succeeded about seventy years later by two 
others formed in the same neighbourhood. In the year 
459 a.d. the Kalawewe Tank, the largest of all, was com¬ 
pleted. The retaining bund of this .immense sheet of 
water is twelve miles long, and the circumference of the 
lake which it formed was no less than forty miles, the 
water being backed up for a distance of fifteen miles and 
conducted from the tank by means of a conduit sixty 
miles in length to the capital. Sir Emerson Tennant in 
describing these remarkable reservoirs, says, “ Excepting 
the exaggerated dimensions of Lake Mcens in Central 
Egypt, which is not an artificial lake, and the mysterious 
basin of A1 Aram in Arabia, no similar constructions 
formed by any race whether ancient or modern exceed in 
colossal magnitude the stupendous tanks of Ceylon." The 
same author estimates that at the time of its greatest 
prosperity the island contained a population of from 
fifteen to twenty millions, nearly all of whom must have 
derived their means of sustenance from nrigated lands. 
At the present moment, after all the care bestowed 
through three-quarters of a century by a paternal govern¬ 
ment, the population only amounts to 2,400,000, whilst even 
for this a large proportion of the food— 6,000,000 bushels 
of rice annually among other things—has to be imported 
from India, and the population itself must be considered 
to have been somewhat unnaturally increased during the 
last fifty years by the stimulus of European enterprise. 
The mass of the people too have changed their place of 
residence from the interior to the neighbourhood of the 
sea-coast, where trading and fishing instead of rice-culti- 
vation furnish them a livelihood. The vast areas which 
formerly under the magic influence of a sufficient supply 
of water and a hot sun, produced their two or three crops 
of nee in a year are now absolutely deserted, frequently 
not a single inhabitant surviving where once a thousand 
found ample means of subsistence. The city of Anarad- 
hapoora, if its nuns afford us any means of estimating 
its magnitude, must have covered an immense area—no 
less than from thirty to forty square miles, and the popu¬ 
lation living on the spot and drawing its supplies of food 
from the immediate neighbourhood must have been corre¬ 
spondingly immense. Now it 13 a mere village in the 
midst of vast heaps of rums 

One of the most gigantic of these early lrngation work# 
is supposed to have been originated by Maha Sen about 
the year 275 A.D , and, having been enlarged by Prakrama, 
Bahu I , who reigned in 1153, to have received from him the 
name of “ The Sea of Prakrama," It consisted of a series 
of lakes formed by an embankment twenty-four miles in 
length and from forty to ninety feet high, by which the 
water of a large river and many considerable streams was 
hemmed in along the base of a range of hills and so 
forced into the valleys that a series of lagoons or lakes 
was formed extending for the above-mentioned distance 
and frequently several miles in width. A canal five miles 
in length conducted the waters of “the sea” to the Mincry 
Lake, another of the works of Maha Sen, to be mentioned 
presently, and a further canal from Mincry led the waters 
to the neighbourhood of Tnncomalie, in all a distance of 
fifty-seven miles. When it 15 remembered how sudden 
and torrential the rams are in a country like Ceylon—the 
writer has known 18 inches of rainfall in forty-eight hour# 
over a very large extent of country, and at one spot as 
much as 18*9 inches in twenty-four hours,—we cannot 
too much admire the vastness of such a work and the 
skill which enabled the native engineers to use the 
natural features of the country in such a manner that for 
a distance of twenty-four miles a single embankment 
sufficed not only to hem m the water for purposes of 
irrigation but also to provide a water-way for the trans¬ 
port of produce and merchandise. Along the whole 
course of this embankment and canal and wherever its 
tributaries carried the life-giving water there would be 
without doubt a teeming population ; for Irrigable land in 
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Ceylon is capable of supporting, according to official 
calculation, 1,000 persons to the square mile. In 1855 
there was not a single inhabited village, although a few 
patches of land were occasionally cultivated by people 
from a distance. The contrast between the remote past 
and the present condition of this half of the island is a 
painful one to contemplate, but it is to be hoped that the 
Colonial Government will never stay its hand until all 
the useful works of ancient times have been restored and 
improved—but this will be a work of centurieB. 

Long before the Christian era the main ambition of the 
kings of Ceylon appears to have manifested itself in the 
formation of tanks, and many kings are mentioned in the 
Mahawanso who. “for the benefit of the country," and "out 
of compassion of living creatures," built a dozen or more 
of these splendid, but absolutely necessary, irrigation works. 
The Minery tank, some twenty miles in circumference, 
and irrigating an enormous area of fertile land now 
entirely barren, owed its origin, along with sixteen others, 
to Maha Sen, who reigned about the >car 250 A n. It 15 
now merely a swamp, resorted to by enormous numbers 
of wild fowl Up to the twelfth and thirteenth centuaes 
Ceylon produced her own supplies of food, but in Lhe 
fourteenth it appears that the island was obliged to im¬ 
port a poition of it from India. In 1301, it 15 related 
that there were 1,470,000 villages in Ceylon In 1410, as 
many as 1,540,000, the term village implying hamlet, or 
even a single house where there are people resident Of 
the vast majority of these, if they ever really existed, not 
a vestige is left except the ruined tanks, which show 
unmistakably where the foci of population formerly 
were. This was shortly after the conquest of the island 
by the Malabars, who are believed not to have actually 
destroyed the fabric of the embankments, but by their 
system of government to have disorganised Lhe village 
communities to such an extent that the works connected 
with the tanks fell into disrepair through neglect, Lhe land 
became imperfectly irrigated, and the population gradu¬ 
ally died out. That this process was a perfectly natural 
one seems evident from the fact that the tanks do not 
show any traces of wilful damage, and also from the con¬ 
sideration of the almost innumerable evils resulting in 
death, or which a scarcity of water in a tropical country 
like Ceylon is productive Indeed one of the most 
/nghful diseases that have ever scourged the human race 
is believed to have been developed in these very localities 
chiefiy through the want of proper food, caused by the 
absence of a system of irrigation. It is believed, too, and 
there is strong evidence, based on experience, for the belief 
that the disease entirely disappears wherever irrigation 15 
restored. It will naturally be asked, " If the advantages 
of a plentiful supply of water are so enormous, why have 
not the tanks been restored before this, and what hinders 
their immediate restoration at the present time ?' J The 
reply is, that the creation of this magnificent system of 
imgatioD was not the work of a decade, or even of a cen¬ 
tury, but of a thousand years of successful national 
development, and that therefore the restoration of it must 
be also a work of time. 

The object of this paper is to uraw attention to the fact 
that the experiment of restoration is at the present mo¬ 
ment in process of being tried, and bids fair, after the 
lapse of half a century or so, to alter entirely the character 
of the island The most remarkable success has already 
attended the efforts to afford iirigation facilities to the 
Singhalese on the East Coast. Where but a few years ago 
the natives where half-starved and the land apparently in a 
hopeless condition, the re-introduction of irrigation through 
the assistance of the Government, has transformed not 
only the people, but the country, as if by magic. Rice- 
fields, palms, and other fruit-trees abound, and the popu¬ 
lation is increasing at a rapid rate. Of t this particular 
district the present Governor of Ceylon (Sir William 
Gregory), reported some four years ago to the Legislative 


Councilor the island in the following terms In Ih? 
month of April I visited the rice-growing regions of the 
Eastern Province, which are the creation of the irrigation 
works carried out by the Government. 1 never before 
raw such an unbroken sheet of grain. Save where some 
Isolated trees, part of a recent forest broke the view, the 
eye wandered over some 20,000 acres of green paddy. I 
saw, wherever 1 went, a sleek, vigorous, welL-fed, and 
thoroughly healthy population. Up to 1864 Lhe lands 
under cultivation in this province were 54,000 acres, 
the chief impetus to the irrigation scheme having 
been given in 1857 In 1871 the lands in culti¬ 
vation were 77,000 acres. The Crown lands to be 
additionally reclaimed under works already completed or 
in course of completion, amount to 15,900 acres, equal to 
the support of 23,850 persons." Again, speaking in the 
same report on the subject of the Great Tank already 
mentioned,he says 1 "I am most anxious to put the full 
strength of the department at work in restoring irriga¬ 
tion to Nuwara Kalawia, This magnificent district has 
the strongest claims upon us. It was once the granary of 
the island. It is now utterly neglected. It has a popula¬ 
tion of 60,000 persons and over i,6oo villages, which have 
each of them their tank There are at least 1,700 of 
these tanks, and I am credibly informed not one of them 
has a sluice in order. I trust that a few years hence the 
population may present the same vigorous and thriving 
appearance as the population of the Eastern Province, 
and from the same causes—namely, good and plentiful 
food " Of this same district a gentleman of very great 
experience told the writer that in travelling through it 
many years ago he came to a village where, of the thirty 
inhabitants, only one of them was able to carry water, all 
the others having been stricken down by hunger or 
disease. This destitution was caused by the failure of Lhree 
successive rice-crops, and was not specially exceptional, 
but fairly representative of what lakes place frequently 
in the district If we compare the scenes of plenty and 
contentment as they exist in the Eastern Province at the 
present moment with what meets us in the Wanni, or in 
any of the northern districts, where tanks have not been 
extensively repaired, Lhe contrast is most striking. We 
find an almost depopulated country, with here and there 
a wretched village peopled by a few miserable and more 
than half-starved inhabitants, who, in times of scarcity, 
which are not infrequent, are obliged to live on roots and 
wild herbs, who are periodically decimated by a frightful 
disease, yet who seem bound to the spot where they were 
born, and prefer to die there rather than move away to a 
more fertile and healthy district. It is, indeed, this disin¬ 
clination which possesses the agricultural Singhalese to 
move more than a day’s journey from his home that presents 
the greatest of all difficulties to the scheme for the restora¬ 
tion of the tanks. It is on this account that the process of 
restoration is always in advance of the supply of natives 
to take up tbe new land, unless the works happen to be 
in the immediate neighbourhood of population. The 
only plan, therefore, that has proved really successful 
under present conditions is to restore the tanks in the 
vicinity of villages, and induce the population to creep 
slowly onwards step by step, cultivating the more fertile 
pieces of ground as it advances, until the depopulated 
districts shall have been partially reclaimed, when tbe 
completion of the work will be a matter of comparative 
ease. Two typical instances of this mode of procedure 
have been mentioned to me by an official high in the 
Government service, as showing tbe efTect of a well- 
regulated expenditure of labour and money in restoring 
irrigation works. In the year 1854 Mr, Bailey, whose 
name will ever be associated with this scheme tor bene¬ 
fiting the natives, spent less than 100/. on a canal some 
miles to the nortn of Matald, a country town a few miles 
north of Kandp. The village thus supplied with water 
had previously dwindled away until only three houses 
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wire left, the rice-fields were deserted, and the famine- 
stricken inhabitants declared that they would die where 
their fathers had lived and died rather than migrate to a 
part of the country that was unknown to them. Ten 
years after the improvement was made the spot had 
become & little oasis in the desert; nearly 200 acres of 
rice were under cultivation, yielding about thirty bushels 
per acre, and supporting a population of several hundreds. 1 
Almost in the same neighbourhood a sum of between 
200/. and 300/. was spent on an old canal fifteen miles in 
length by the same zealous Government official already 
mentioned. Many hundreds of acres were brought under 
cultivation, and in ten years' time, instead of a starved 
and fever-stricken population of 150 inhabitants, no less 
than 500 able-bodied men were on the list as liable to the 
road-tax. The changes in theEC, as in other instances, 
took place as if by magic, yet the means employed 
in effecting them were of the most limited and simple 
nature. The secret of the success lay in the fact that a 
famishing and disease-smitten population was within a few 
miles of the spot, and the remnants of ancient engineering 
skill were ready at hand to guide the labourers on to 
certain success. Since the above tentative experiments 
were made, very great changes for the better have taken 
place in the condition of the agricultural part of the 
native population The carrying out of the scheme for 
the restoration of irrigation works 19 recognised as one 
Qf the chief duties of the Colonial Government, and 
there is litLle danger that, after the real success which 
has attended it so far, any future Government will allow 
it to be interrupted. The policy of the Colonial authori¬ 
ties may be summed up in the pregnant words of Sir 
Wm. Gregory's address to the Legislative Council in 
1876 “ I consider that at least 100 tanks should be 

supplied with sluices, and properly repaired each year; 
and I have asked the Secretary of State to furnish me 
with an additional number of well-trained officers, by 
whom these works will be carried on wuh vigour. There 
is no boon which the Government can confer on the vil¬ 
lagers more legitimately than this It is a reward for 
their own exertions, and I am confident that each year, 
as it becomes better understood, it will be more appre¬ 
ciated, and that it will be recognised everywhere that the 
Government have no other object in it than to increase 
the comfort and resources of the people." It will appear, 
from what has b*en quoted, that the tanks are not re¬ 
paired free of cost and then handed over gratuitously to 
the villagers, but the natives are required to give a cer¬ 
tain amount of labour In restoring the tanks, and also to 
pay a small rent or tax on the land cultivated, so that, 
whilst the native cultivator is the chief gamer by the 
undertaking, the Government is no loser. If there could 
have been a doubt as to the wisdom of the Tank Restora¬ 
tion scheme, the experience of the last three years must 
have dispelled it and proved how absolutely necessary a 
system of irrigation is to the welfare of the natives. In 
the address above quoted, whilst speaking of the cholera 
and other diseases which had visited several of the pro¬ 
vinces, the Governor says “ It is remarkable that the 
Inhabitants of the Eastern Province enjoyed perfect im¬ 
munity from epidemics of all kinds, It is an interesting 
Question, on which I do not give an opinion, whether 
Inn general immunity Atom disease in the Eastern Pro¬ 
vince is due to the abundant supply of food throughout 
the populous part of it, the result of irrigation works." 
At the Bame time he speaks of the restoration of two 
pf^the large tanka as complete. One of these will 
Irrigate 23,000 acres, equal to supporting a population of 
^99?> crlons i t ^ ie other will bring larjje tracts of 



1 Irrigated rUe-landi In the low country wijl support pornjlftljoq at about 
tftS t/m penoni to the square mile. " 


To look back over the early history of the attempts 
under Sir Henry Ward to restore the above system of 
irrigation, is like reading the accounts of the commence¬ 
ment of a successful campaign. The difficulties encoun¬ 
tered were sufficient to discourage even enthusiastic 
philanthropists, chief amongst them being the utter dis¬ 
organisation of the village communities through the 
abolition of compulsory labour and the rooted dislike of 
the natives to migrate from one spot to another. For 
the recent part of the evil caused by this disorganisation 
the British Government was alone to blame, for in abo¬ 
lishing Rajekaria they abolished the right of compelling 
villagers to keep their tanks and watercourses m repair. 
By doing this they practically placed the distribution of 
the most valuable property of which the natives were 
possessed in the hands of the strongest, and consequently 
the most unscrupulous, inhabitants of each district. In 
a dry season, when there was barely sufficient water to 
irrigate the fields along the course of a canal those who 
who were nearest to the source of supply would probably 
get more than their share, whilst those who were furthest 
from it and had an equal claim on it might get none ; 
but, generally, the strongest party would get the advan¬ 
tage, to the ruin of the weaker. Dams would be built at 
various points along the course of the stream by one 
party, and as quickly destroyed by another. Intermin¬ 
able feuds were the results, and appeals to the courts of 
law, which, not being guided by native customs, only 
made matters worse. I’he canal, too, which ought to 
have been kept in proper repair by the united elloris cf 
all who benefited by it, was allowed to fall year by year 
into a more ruinous condition, after compulsory assistance 
had been abolished, the residents on the upper portion 
of it refusing to aid those on the lower to repair the 
breaches made by the annual floods Consequently the 
work that was done was ill done, and only of a temporary 
character. Soon it became beyond the power of isolated 
communities to effect the necessary repairs ; Lhc lands 
fell out of cultivation, and the population, after a long 
struggle with their neighbours, either died out or sought 
a living elsewhere. The early legislation in 1856 was 
based on a revival of the native customs and a compul¬ 
sory distribution of the necessary woik among 
different villages, a majority of two-thirds of the inha¬ 
bitants being enabled to place the lands under the 
Irrigation Ordinance, and to compel the assistance of 
all who benefited by the supply of water. The scheme 
resulted in complete success. It met the great want of 
the natives and the interminable disputes about boun¬ 
daries and lights of water, which was as much property 
to the natives as the land iisclf, soon ceased. The 
Government claimed its own and sold large portions of 
it by auction at a very reasonable rate, the upset price 
being generally 1/ per acre, the land continuing to be 
chargeable with a yearly tithe to the Government of from 
3 j. to 4s per acre. In special cases the Government 
granted even easier terms in order to induce the natives 
to settle in particular Localities. Newly-purchased land 
was allowed to be free from tithes for four years, and the 
purchase-money was spread over an equal period from 
the time of sale. The pecuniary rtsult was most grati¬ 
fying to the Government, and the benefit conferred on 
the natives inestimable, 

A few words will be Sufficient to describe the character 
of the cultivation which this system of irrigation is in¬ 
tended to promote. A crop of ncr, or paddy, as the 
undressed grain is called, requires about ninety days to 
come 10 perfection, and during this Lime it must be sup¬ 
plied with about thirty inches in depth of water, or a lutle 
over 4,000 cubic yards to the acre. The first and second 
watering of the paddy takes place within a fortnight of 
the so will g of the seed, and the water is only allowed to 
remain oh the land for a short time. The three sub¬ 
sequent waterings take place about the twentieth, the 
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fortieth, and ihc sixtieth da) s after sowing, from eight to 
ten inches of water being used each time, and the water 
is allowed to remain on the land until it has evaporated. 
This system, though more or less modified according to the 
climate and the supply of water, is fairly representative of 
rice-cultivation in ine lowlands of Ceylon. The official 
estimate of the produce is about thirty bushels per acre. 
It is probable that exactly the same system existed in the 
very earliest times, and that the Singhalese engineers 
were able to regulate the flow of water through the tank 
sluices just as they wished. It certainly seems unreason¬ 
able to suppose that the men who could design such a 
vast irrigation system with no better means of levelling 
than that of leading water by actual experiment from one 
point to another, should fail in minor matters such as 
sluice-gates. Yet the writer believes that nothing is 
known as to the manner in which the Bow of water was 
regulated. It is true that in some of the sluices a square 
masonry well is found leading upwards from the sluice 
soon after it has entered the embankment from the tank, 
but there is nothing left to show how it was used. Captain 
Sim, R.E., some years ago suggested that it was intended 
to break the force of the water rushing in flood-time to¬ 
wards the sluice and reduce the velocity of the water in 
the sluice to that due to the pressure in the well only 1 
am however inclined to Lhink that a frame of wood some¬ 
what in the shape of a box strongly braced together was 
fitted into the well so that it could rise and mil readily 
under the influence of the water in the tank, and that by 
placing weights on the top the frame might be forced 
down so as to cut off either parLially or wholly the water 
issuing through the sluice. Wherever rocky foundations 
could be found for a dam or a ledge of rocks for a spill- 
walcr, the native engineers, as if distrusting artificial 
constructions, would be suie to utilise them In some 
casesj where it was possible to include masses of rock m 
the embankment, the sluices themselves would be cut out 
of the solid gneiss and the work thereby rendered as 
indestructible as the rock iLscIC 

It will no doubt be somewhat surprising to persons who 
are only acquainted with the system of rotation of crops in 
vogue in Europe, that these rice-lands can be made to pro¬ 
duce year by year for hundreds of years consecutively, one 
or two crops of grain annually without the land becoming 
exhausted or requiring to be continually renovated by 
manure. The explanation, however, seems to be that 
sufficient vegetable matter is earned down from the hills 
partly in solution and partly in suspension in water to 
supply all the waste produced by the continuous cropping. 
Those who have visited the richest alluvial valleys of 
California and Australia will no doubt have been struck by 
the fact that the most fertile soil is always found where the 
alluvium has been deposited in extremely fine particles and 
in water practically at rest, conditions which obtain in the 
paddy fields of Ceylon, and must have obtained formerly 
on the Hunter River in New South Wales, and in the 
valleys opening on the Bay of San Francisco 

I cannot better conclude this paper than with an ex¬ 
tract from a minute by Sir Henry Ward, after a tour of 
inspection in 1659 *— 

II The village of Samantorre is a very fine one, and 
stands on the borders of the richest plain in Ceylon, con¬ 
taining, as it does, nearly 15,000 acres of paady. Mr. 
Birch and Mr. Cumming informed me that the scene of 
joy and excitement exhibited by the whole population 
when the water first came down from the Encammam, in 
July, 1858, and saved a magnificent crop from destruc¬ 
tion by drought, was one of the most striking things ever 
witnessed. Hundreds of people had collected at Saman- 
lorrc as soon as they knew that the sluices were to be 
opened ; and when the water was actually seen ad¬ 
vancing down the bed of the dried-up river, the shouts, 
the firing of guns, the screams of the women, the darting 
off of messengers bearing the news in every direction, 


made a deep impression on all who saw it. They felt 
that a great work had been done, a great benefit conferred. 
But 1 feel also that under British rule this benefit ought 
to have been conferred thirty years ago upon a people so 
capable of appreciating it. Indeed, knowing what I now 
know of the history of the Eastern Province, I hold that 
what the Government Is doing in 1859 is simply the pay¬ 
ment of a debt incurred by our rash interference with a 
people of whose habits and wants we knew nothing. 
This error is now in part repaired. 44,000 acres of land 
are already under paddy cultivation, and I see reason to 
believe that the amount will be not less than 6o ; ooo 
acres in 1861, when the irrigation works have obtained 
their full development But this will require constant 
attention on the part of the Government and of its local 
representative. The maintenance of the system must 
never be lost sight of, and should unforeseen demands for 
assistance arise they must be met liberally and promptly." 
The words of so successful a governor have not been 
forgotten The present governor. Sir William Gregory, 
has devoted all his energies to the carrying out of what 
was so well begun. The survey and engineering staff of 
the colony has been considerably increased, and the 
restoration of nearly the whole of the ancient irrigation 
works, besides the creation of new ones, may now be 
considered to bo only a question of tunc. 

R. Abbay 


NOTES 

The Times devoted a leading article last Thursday to Mr 
Forster s remarkable speech at Bradford, in which he attempted 
to indicate the latest ideal of what elementary schools and univer¬ 
sities ought to be The 7 Ywrj’ summary or the points of Mr 
Forster's address 11 very satisfactory. 11 Mr Forster's notion of 
a public elementary school is very unlike that which haa been 
commonly entertained. The school is to be for ihe benefit of all 
classes. All subjects are to be taught at it, with no other limita¬ 
tion than'such as may be imposed by the wants or capacity of 
the scholars The secondary school is to supplement the teach¬ 
ing of the primary school, and to do for bjyj of a more advanced 
age the same sort of work winch the primary school has done for 
them up to the age of thirteen or fourteen. That science should 
be introduced as a regular part of Lhe school course 1*, in Mr 
Forster's opinion, most desirable. History and geography be 
considers, indeed, as of even greater importance than science, 
but he places Lhc claims of science above those of grammar, and 
seemingly above those of the study of language in any form. He 
is very hopeful that the older universities will consent to model 
themselves on the plan be suggests, and to grant degrees for 
science without insisting on Greek and Latin in addition to it. 
If they will not do this, or if they are very long about It, he will 
look to younger bodies, untrammelled with literary traditions, to 
Lake their place in this maLtcr. What Oxford and Cambridge 
may refuse, Manchester and Leeds will make no difficulty in 
granting, and a combined university for the North of England Is 
to be set up accordingly and invested with the necessary powers." 
The Times does not seem to know very well its own mind on the 
subject referred to by Mr. Forster It clings to the old ways, 
and virtually confesses that the new ways are as indispensable as 
the old, that some knowledge of science is now indispensable to 
all. Mr. Forster declare! we hive no right to erect Board 
Schools and compel children to attend them, only to give them 
a smattering of the three R*s. The, purpose of these schools— 
which he, with many others, thinks ought to be open to all 
classes, and afford sn elementary education which would be con* 
sidered adequate by any class—is to fit the children who attend 
them to make a fair start In life, and in this scientific age, as 
lire Times virtually admiLs, no one can be said to have a fair start 
if fie be ignorant of at least Foma of the results of science, hfr. 
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Forster rightly believes that science affords at least ai good a 
menial discipline as the study of languages as the latter is earned 
on nt our schools aud universities ; and indeed, there need be no 
dispute on the matter as there now exists abundance of material 
for comparing the mental power of the scientific man with that 
of the pure literary man. We need scarcely repeat the argument 
that to omit science from education either In the school or uni¬ 
versity, is to leave at least one half of the mind untrained, and that 
too in more respects than one, the most important half. In the 
issue of the Times that contains the leader referred to, it is re¬ 
ported that the Sc'.ool Board for London Is to move Government 
to establish one or more secondary schools in each School Board 
district, to which such children may be transferred us prove an 
aptitude for carrying their studies further. Thus so experienced 
a body as the London School Board are driven to the conclusion 
that elementary education as at present conducted is an inadequate 
provision for the wants of oar youth It is simply a question if 
lime, and a very short time 100, the introduction of science into 
schools of all grades. The old universities have been driven to 
it ( and even Mr. Forster is struck wiLh their modern liberality. 

THL Fiench Geological Society has appointed a large com- 
m ttee of organisation in connection with the International 
Geological Congress to be held in Fans in 1878, the plan 
of which we described in vol xv. p. 87, The president 
of the committee is Prof Kd, Hebert, and the secretary 
Dr, Janneltaz We bust that English geology will be well 
represented at this congress At the recent meeting of the 
American Association Prof Sterry Hunt presented the report of 
the general committee of the proposed congress. A circular in 
English, French, and German, had been sent by the secretary to 
the principal scientific societies and academies, as well as to the 
workers in geology throughout the world. The response to tins 
invitation lias been most gratifying. The Geological Society of 
Fiance hai formally recognised the great importance of the 
objects proposed, aid promised its hearty co-operation. Spanish 
and Italian geologists have translated and published the circular 
in their respective languages, and have communicated to the 
secretary their strong approval of the plan. The Geological 
Society or London and the Geological Survey of Great Britain 
have also formally signified their approval of the objects, and 
the co-operation of Norway, Sweden, Russia, and Austro- 
Hungary u promised It is to be regretted that Germany has 
dechnedno take a part in the International Exhibition of 1878, 
but it u hoped that this will not prevent her geologists from 
joining in the proposed congress. The director of the Geological 
Survey of Japan promises to take a part in the work, and the 
same assurance comes from Brazil, where the circular has been 
translated into Portuguese. Chili and Mexico have also re¬ 
sponded, and promise an ample representation of their geology 
at Paris next year ; while Canada, both through her Geological 
Survey and in the person of Dr. Dawson, will probably be 
represented. The Government of the United States has as yet 
failed to accept the invitation of France to take part In the 
Eihibition of 1878, so that American geologists are not cerUin 
that they will be able to participate in the International 
Geological Exhibition. In any event it is probable that several 
members of the American committee will be present at the pro¬ 
posed Geological Congress. It is recommended by the Standing 

fftinmillaa riff lit* AunriBllnn in ■ /l/I■ tmn In ika im m.i nf 

Prof. J. P. Lesley, of Philadelphia, and Prof. A. C. Ramsey, 
Director of the Geological Survey of Great Britain, already 
added to the International Committee, the president! for the 
time being of the Geological Societies of France, of London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin, of Berlin, of Belgium, Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal, and of the Imperial Geological Insdtut^pf Vienna, 
be invited to form part of the committee. 

The lubscriptlon list for the Liebig Memorials Is now closed. 


For that at Munich, 5,750/ has been subscribed, and fur that 
at Giessen, 1,200/. 

Dr Hermann Kars ten, Professor of Mathematics and 
Mineralogy in the University of Rostock, died on August 36 . 

It may interest mathematical readers to know that the lecture 
given by Prof. Voss, of Darmstadt, on the occasion of the Gauss 
centenary, has been published by Ucrgstraesser of Darnutadt. 

Dr, Werner Siemens has contributed to the National 
Zeitungwowe vary interesting notes on the history of the torpedo. 
Dr, Siemens maintain9 that the first idea of protecting navigable 
waters by means of sinking mines is due to C. llemly, Professor 
of Chemistry at Kiel, along with whom he laid the first sub¬ 
marine mines in Kiel Bay, during the Schleswig-Holstein war. 
The service of Prof. Jacobi, of St, Petersburg, who was not 
aware of the earlier works at Kiel, consisted 111 the introduction 
of contact-torpedoes, and the application of the name torpedo to 
submarine mines 

M. Faye, who is a candidate for the post vacant by the death 
of M. Leverner, is a Government candidate at the present 
election. 

Preparations are being aclhe'y made for Prof, Nordens- 
kjold's voyage along the north coast of Europe and Asia, and out 
by Behring 1 *, Strails, which even in summer are by no means free 
o( dnfc ice. Already a steamer, the Ve$a, has been purchased 
for the expedition The greater part of the cost of the under 
taking will be defrayed by Mr. Dickson of Gothenburg, King 
Oscar of Sweden being also a contributor to a considerable 
amount, 

A Paris telegram states that Capt. Wiggins's vessel, the 
Thames , after wintering at Jemssei, grounded at the mouth of 
the river on starling, and has not yet been floated, ihough its 
cargo was thrown overboard, inc'uding, it is feared, the collec¬ 
tion of Mr See boh m, the English naturalist, who was a 
passenger, 

It u stated that it is the intention of Sir Allen Young to have 
the random refilled, with a view to another start for the Arctic 
regions next spring. Sir Allen will most probably try the Spits¬ 
bergen route in preference to Smith's Sound. Should Sir Allen 
decide on carrying out his views, '.he Pandora will be Tilted with 
a hurricane deck over her spar deck, and undergo a variety of 
alterations which the great experience of her owner has shown 
to be necessary. 

Mr. Barclay, a naval officer recently arrived 111 South 
Australia, has been engaged to take charge of a party about to 
explore the country from Alice Springs, on the telegraph line, 
towards Queensland. 

On October 3 qd, the Annual Conversazione of the Chester 
Society of Natural Science was held 111 the Town Hall of that 
city. The objects exhibited were of great interest, illustrating 
the work of the member! in examining the natural history, 
geology, and botany of the Society's district, and were well 
appreciated by a very numerous gathering. During the evening 
a bull, executed by Mr. Belt, of the late Canon Kingsley, was 
unveiled by the Dean, who announced the conditions under 
which a 11 Kingsley Memorial 11 prize and medal ore offered 

annnallu In Tniftanli Irt lk*» illllflrl fit* HUor/ik Inin tVia 

botany, geology, and natural history of the area in question, 
these subjects being taken in rotation, There con be no doubt 
| a stimulus will be given by these prizes to original nod local 
| research, which will be die means of not only increasing the 
j taste for natural science in the district, but of yielding results of 
| real scientific value. 

| The observatory on the, Pic du Midi, France, has been con- 
1 nected with Bagnfcres by an electric telegraph, and Gen* 
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Nansouty has resumed his former post with tbe power of sending 
warnings to the lowlands. The telegraphic line from Bagn&res 
to the Fic is 28,000 metres long; the altitude of the Pic is 
2,866 metres, and of Bagntres about 550; consequently, the 
difference of altitude exceeds 2,300 metres. The laying of the 
telegraph was a very difficult operation, and a portion of the 
wire 1ms been placed underground. A number of lightning- 
conductors have been established for protection, and the 
extremity of the line has been immersed in the lake of Oncet at 
a small distance from the finnl slope Warnings and regular 
observations will not be sent to the international head office at 
the observatory, until a final decision has been made as to 
Leverrier’a successor and the organisation of French meteorology 
Great efforts are being made by the Meteorological Society to 
establish a special meteorological office 

Bunsen's 11 Gasomclnsche Mcthoden ” have appeared in a 
second revised and enlarged edition. 

There was a severe earthquake shock at Geneva on Monday 
morning Clocks were stopped, bells were rung, buildings 
cracked, and the English and Russian churches were rather 
shaken. No great damage was done The shock extended Lo 
Berne, Muihouse, and Malesina in Norlh Italy. 

The meeting of the Sanitary Congress at Leamington last 
week was decidedly successful so far as the value and appropriate* 
ness of the papers read are concerned, and wc hope that 'sub- 
Etantial practical results will soon follow. A very interesting 
paper was read by Surgeon-Major De Chaumont on the effects 
of climate upon health His conclusions were (1) That with 
proper hygienic precautions there is hardly a place on the earth 
where man may not enjoy good health, and that where this is 
not found possible it is from the existence of malaria , (2) that, 
admitting this much, there are, however, still differences existing 
which render residence in certain climates more desirable than in 
others, as most conducing to the fullest health and vigour ; (3) 
that the possibility of acclimatisation has been greatly exaggerated, 
but that there still remains a residuum of truth in the Idea; (4) 
that there is still a certain importance to be attached to the 
climatic treatment of disease, although the particular factor or 
factors that produce the influence are still involved in much 
obscurity. 

The Prefect of the Seine has issued a decree forbidding bakers 
and pastrycooks to bum in their ovens wood which had been 
painted or impregnated with any metallic salt. This measure has 
been taken in conformity with the advice of the Council of 
Hygiene, which is said to be giving other signs of its renewed 
life and activity. 

M Gaston Tissandier and his brother have made an ascent 
from Giffard’s aeronautical gas-works, for the purpose of collecting 
the dost floating in the atmosphere. The method (employed has 
been to condense the moisture of the air and analyse the water 
and ice thus obtained with a microscope 

The English price of the International Revieio has been 
reduced from 4j 6 *i. to half-a-crown. Thu is presumably done 
to brings it on a level with the Contemporary and Nineteenth 
Century in price as well as in general aim. 

The Gentleman's Magazine for October contains on account, 
with a map, of the missionary colony, Livingstonia, on Lake 
Nyusa, by Mn F. A. Edwards. 

The members of the Woolhope Club, struck with tbe absence 
of Any good illustrated English work on the apple and pear, 
to publish a f Pomona,” in which a carefully* 
qritinred Illustration will be given of all the best varieties of 


apples and pears grown in Herefordshire—and therefore in 
England—so as to call the special attention of all fruit-growers 
to those varieties which are most worthy of cultivation. Every 
apple or pear described will have Us outline and coloured repre¬ 
sentation, whilst the descriptive letterpress and general produc¬ 
tion of the work will be under the supervision of Robert Hogg, 
LL.D , F.L S , &.c lp &c The Woolhope Club proposes lo 
publish the " Herefordshire Pomona” in annual parts, of full 
quiTto sire, one at the close of each year, Each part will consis 
of six or more coloured plates, according Lo the amount of annua 
subscriptions received The Club guarantees the publication of 
the first part at the close of the present jear, 1877, and it will 
contain an Introductory paper on 11 The Early History of the 
Apple and Pear,” and also one on the “Life of Thomas Andrew 
Knight,” president of the Royal Horticultural Society, "and 
his Work in the Orchard Jl 

In a new form of the LSprengel air purnp de:cnbed in a paper 
at the British Association by C, II Steam and J W, Swan, the 
mercury reservoir* at the top and bottom of the pump are closed 
so Lhat the external atmosphere exerts no pressure on the surface 
of the mercury contained within them In consequence of this 
the fall-tube may be much shortened while (he efficiency of Lhe 
instrument is retained At the commencement of the exhaustion 
of a receiver the mercury supply re ervoir is fi led to the top and 
closed by a stopper, a small exhausting syringe attached (o the 
reservoir at the bottom of the fall-tube is then set in action, 
which removes a considerable portion of the air from the receiver 
to be exhausted, and alo very much reduces Lhe pressure on lhe 
mercury in the lower reservoir ; the flow of mercury through the 
pump rapidly completes the exhaustion A small vacuum tube 
wilh aluminium wires a quarler of an inch apart was exhausted 
in twelve minutes to such an extent that an induction coil giving 
sparks half an inch long in air failed to produce (lie faintest 
luminosity, the fall-tube of the pump being only nine or ten 
inches long 

Ai one of this year’s meetings of the Dresden Naturalists' 
Society " Ibis, " Herr Schuster read an interesting extract from a 
chronide of the town of Meisacn, dating from the year 1590, and 
written by Peter Albinus, in wIulIi the mines in the environs of 
Meissen are described Amongst the natural products of the dis¬ 
trict the author mentions lhe numerous vares and urns which were 
frequency excavated, and were superstitioudy believed to have 
grown 111 the ground. People at that time believed them to be 
inhabited by dwarfs, and that when winter approached they 
sank down deeper into the earth, while in spring, and par¬ 
ticularly in May, they again rose to the surface, and thus formed 
a flat little cone above themselves. Although Albinus himself 
thinks this belief rather too coarse, and ventures his opinion that 
the objects In question are artificial—thui showing that already 
three hundred years ago the interest in Lbese remains or pre¬ 
historic limes was a vivid one—it is to be regretted that the super- 
otition we have mentioned has even up to this day not yet died 
out entirely, since a great part of Lhe uneducaLed masses in 
Saxony are still of the same opinion with regard to the vases 
and urns, 

At another meeting of the same society some interesting 
statistical data were given showing the total quantities of the 
various products obtained from a single Saxon mine, the/ftp;- 
mdfahrt Fundgrule % near Freiberg, since its opening in the 
year 1524 This mine np to Lhe end of 1875 had yielded about 
535 tons of Silver, 54,12$ tons of lead, 1,785 tons of coppeT, 
13,585 tons of sulphur, 2,175 tons °f arsenic, and nearly the 
same quantity of zinc. 

A third note of interest read at 4 meeting of the some 
lodety was by Herr L. H. Zeitteles, and treated of the prefab- 
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toricii ancesLois of our common house dog. The author, who 
studied the subject for eleven years, arrived at the conclusion that 
neither wolves nor foxes had any part In the phytogeny ot the 
dog, but that jackals and the so-called Indian wolf, Cams 
p&lhpeS) Sykes, were the original ancestors of Cams familiaris 

The first volume of the Annals of the Royal Belgian Museum 
of Natural History contains the first part of Van Beneden's work, 
“ Description del Ossenients foes ilea des environs d'Anvers," 
which deals with the Pinnipeds, and is illustrated by fourteen 
engraved plates. 

The additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during the 
post week include a Grivct Monkey (Cercopuhetus griseo-viridts) 
from West Africa, presented by Mr. R. Dudgeon \ a Lion (Felts 
Ico) from Persia, presented by Mr. F Pollock; a Common Seal 
(Phoca zt(ultna) from the British seas, presented by Mr. G. 
Mellm ; a Great Kangaroo (Macropus gtganlcus) from New 
South Wales, presented by Mr T. Phillips ; a Collared Peccary 
(Dicotyhs tajafu) from South America, presented by Mrs. E. J. 
Barrett, two Emus (Dtamaus rnnhc-hollandue) from Australia, pre¬ 
sented by Lord Francis Conyngham, M.P , F Z S., two Peregrine 
Falcons (Fitho pen%>mus), European, presented by Mr. Darlll 
Stephens ; a Black-headed l'artndge (Caccabis rnelanocephala) 
from Hedgar, a Hyacinthinfi Porphyns (Porphyno hyaeinthinus) 
from Mesopotamia, presented hy Capt Burke, S.S. Arcot ; a 
Vervet Monkey (Cetcopuhecus lalandii) from South Africa, 
an Arabian Gazelle ( Gaz L lla arabicn) from Arabia, deposited. 


AMERICAN SCIENCE 

the last number of the American Journal Mr. Charles 
Wachsmuih continues his notes on the internal and external 
structure of palsenzoic corals, and discusses the construction of 
the summit and its value in classification. He believes that 
while the construction of the ventral disc or actlnal side of the 
calyx has not lecelred the attention it deseives, it affords a clear 
and important distinction between recent and uncirnt crinoids. 
Commenting on Rcemcr’s clismlicahon of “the true cnnoida 
which are supported by an articulated or jointed column " given 
in iMhii'ageognoslna, 1855, Mi WachsmuLh says he expects from a 
dissection of Synbuthocnnus that 111 oilier of the Cuprcssocrinidju 
the central opening was closed, and that the consolidate g 
plates were Anther overlaid with plates forming the floor of a 
passage in connection with the arm furrow^ and visceral cavity 
In speaking of the Cyathocruuda; he refers to (he covering of 
Cyalhocrinus, as throwing light 011 the summit structure of other 
genera, and remarks “It is worthy of note that the Cyatho- 
crimdiv, m the structure of their vault, Vicar closer resemblance 
to the recent cnnoids than almost any other group, and seem to 
hold an intermediate position between modern and paloeozoic 
types. The Cupressocrmidre and Cyaihocrinidoe thus fall 
naturally into a group by themselves, having the vault Im¬ 
ported by consolidating plate* and covered by an immovable 
Web of small plates." In the Taxocnnida; Mr. Wochsmuth 
has found that there are solid plates, though they have been 
before described as covered by some soft material Among 
the spheroids, which range from the Silurian to the sub carbo¬ 
niferous, the summit is found well preserved in most genera. 
Besides details of obsevations some generalisations are added 
“ Closely related as the recent cnnoids are to their palaeozoic 
ancestors in some points, the solid vault of the latter cannot in 
the remotest degree be homologised with the soft peristome of the 
former." Many facta tend to prove that the palaeozoic crinoids 
embracing therein all true crinoids In which the actlnal side is 
closed, represent the young stage of growth of living types. 
They form a distinct group of crinoids, and it Is proposed to call 
these paJeocnnoidecc. 

Prot Draper advocates the useqf the cylinders of zircoma for the 
oxyhydrogen light m such coses as the employment of the micro- 
■cope to throw objects on a screen for lecture demons!rations. A 
high brilliancy with the least variability in the light, ana fixity of 
itr position in the optical axis of the apparatus, ora needed for 


success. Prof. Draper gives his reasons for believing that the 
oxy-zirconium light fulfils all requirements better than any other 
known light “It has the intrinsic brilliancy, the invariable 
brilliancy, the fixity of position In the optical axis of the appa¬ 
ratus, and it does not volatilise under the heit employed. The 
condensing lenses remain free from deposit, and after the light 
is once adjusted the experimenter can carry on his demonstra¬ 
tions without Lho distraction of his attention that attends the use 
of the other lights." He gives direction for the preparation of 
zirconium oxide, and for the preparation of the cylinders. 

Mrs. M. S. Cheney and Mrs Ellen S Richards, dating from 
the women’s laboratory, Massachusetts Institute, describe a new 
and ready method for tne eBtimation'of nickel in pyrrohotites and 
mattes. 

Prof J. D. Dana is publishing his conclusions as to the rela¬ 
tions of Vermont and Berkshire geology, and Ed, S. Dana has 
recently described garnets from the trap of New Haven. 

Mr G. B Grtnnell, who has devoted attention to the annelids 
of the Cincinnati group, describes a new genus from the Lower 
Silurian. They have hitherto been interred from their trails, and 
the hard chitinous parts now found do not seem to belong to 
any recognised genus. 

Mr. Joseph Le Conte, cniicising Dr. Hermann’s paper on 
“ The Passage of Luminous Pencils obliquely through Lenses 
and on a Related Properly of the Crystalline Lens of the Human 
Eye," points out that the penscopic structure of the lens is 
useless, because periscope perception of the retina is wanting. It 
must be regarded as an example of a structure which has outlived 
ita usefulness. 

Prof. O. C Marsh (In the Appendix to the September 
number of the American Journal) describes new fossil mammals, 
birds/ reptiles, and fisher, from the Rocky Mountain region. 
Among the mammals are two miocene edentates, the first de¬ 
tected m the country, and a third species from the lower pliocene. 
The names of the new species are Moropus dts/ans , M or opus 
senex t Moropus clatus, Amynodon (gen. J F Tapiravus rarus, Bison 
Jcrox. Allomys nifens, Graculazms lent us (a bird the size of a 
duck), Diplosaums fd\x % Crocodtlus solan r, Nanosaurus agtlis 
(a dinosaur no larger than a cal), Nanosaurus victor, Apatodon 
minus, Hcliobatus radians . 

We have already referred to an important exploration of the 
natural history and ethnology of the west Indies, now in course 
of proiecutlon by Frederick A. Ober, under the auspices of the 
Smithsonian Institution Some interesting collections of speci¬ 
mens have already been received at Washington from Mr. Ober, 
embracing particularly a senes of the birds of the island of 
Dominica, including several species new to science, and others 
of excessive rarity Among the latter is a huge panot, one of 
the largest of Us genus. The latest advices from Mr. Ober are 
dated Antigua, August 6. lie was then about proceeding to St. 
Kitts, and thence through the chain of English islands to 
Granada, including the Dutch islands of Saba and Eustaliuo. 
The region to be explored by him extends over six degrees 
of latitude, and will occupy mm at least two years. Not 
the lea^t important results of Mr. Obei's work have been 
the studies made timing a long residence among the Canb tnbe 
of Dominica, lie has been able to secure numerous photographs 
of this little-known people, and many illustrations of their 
manners and customs, all of which will be hereafter the subject 
of a popular article for some one of our leading journals. 

The Kansas University scientific expedition of 1S77 has found 
a number of a very rare species of beeLle of the genus Ambty - 
cktla, the acquisition of which has long been an object by 
collectors of cofeoptera. For the purpose of securing funds to 
defray the expenses of their explorations, the authorities of the 
university offer specimens for sale at a moderate price. 

A precious limestone has been found at Tehachepo, Kern 
County, Californio, is said to be identical with the 

“ giallo ant 100 ” (ancifcnt yellow) marble of Italy. The latter is 
highly prized by antiquarians, as the location of the quarry from 
which it was procured has been unknown for several centuries, 
The California stone Is described os white withl amber-coloured 
veins. A specimen has been presented to the State Geoktflttl 
Society. 

Mr. Edward BtckneH, a gentleman well known amon g 
AmericAh micrteeapisls, died on March 19,‘it Lynn, Massa¬ 
chusetts,’ at the age or forty-seven. Originally a resident of 
Salem, Be joined the scientific corps of workers at the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology in Cambridge, with which he wa^ 
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connected until the death or Prof. Agassiz. His section: of 
ihellB and rocks were of extraordinary beauty, and he was alio 
specially skilled in the preparation of i ljected objects. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE r 

Oxford, —The Oxford University Commissioners will sit for 
a fortnight at Oxford, from the 22nd of this month. They will 
occupy rooms at the Clarendon Hotel, the Univeruty being 
unable to place sufficient accommodation at their disposal. It £ 
understood that evidence will be received during this sitting as 
to the requirements of the University The Academy states thst 
it Is rumoured thst the Oxford University Commissioners propose 
to devote the fust year to taking evidence ; they will inen lay 
down principles, and, lastly, will receive ind adjudicate upon the 
schemes of ine various colleges. 

Camiihidge. —Mr. William James Sell, B A , Scholar of 
Christ’s College, has been appointed joint demonstrator of 
Chemistry in the University in conjunction wiih Mr. Hicks. 

Mr J. Aiken, of Liverpool, who a few years ago gave a dona* 
tlon or 1,000/. to the Association for the Higher Education of 
Women at Cambridge, has signified his intention of placing at the 
disposal of the Association an exhibition of 30/. for Lwo year*. 

Manchester. —The sasiion of the Owens College waa opened 
on Tuesday, the 2nd inst., with an introductory address bj Prof. 
Williamson, F.K.S,, on the present aspect of the evolution 
theory. So far as can yet be judged the attendance of students 
promises to be very good during the session. 

Ireland —The thirteenth annual meeting of the Convocation 
of the Queen's University In Ireland was held on October 5 in 
Dublin CaBtle, under the presidency of Sir Dominic Corrigan, 
Vice-Chancellor. The annual report referred to the great necessity 
that now was manifested for the supply of central buildings for 
the University in the Irish metropolis The report was unani¬ 
mously adopted, and it was urged by the speakers that a repre¬ 
sentation should be made to the Government for a grant in aid 
of the erection of neoesaary buildings A motion in favour of the 
admlfsion of women as medical students to the colleges of the 
University was lost. 

Glasgow. —It Is stated that Dr, Cleland, of Galway, has been 
appointed to the Chair of Anatomy in Glasgow University, 
recently vacated by Dr. Allen Thomson. 

Mr. A. Orr Ewing, M.P. for Dumbartonshire, has announced 
hil attention of founding, in connection with the Glasgow Uni¬ 
versity, four bursaries'of 25/. per annum each, tenable for four 
yean. Mr. Orr Ewing expressly declares this to be an experi¬ 
ment to test the working and results of the bursary system before 
resolving upon a permanent endowment. To this end he has 
decided to place the sum of i,6oo/., payable in seven annual 
instalments, at ihe disposal of the Senatus. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, October 1.—M. Peligot In the choir 
—The following papers were read .—On the order of appearance 
of the tint vessels m the shoot! of Lyaimachia and of Ruta, by 
M Trdcul.—Reply to M. An got’s last note on the syitem of 
winds in the region of the Algerian chotts, by M. Roudaire — 
Boric add; methods of investigation ; origin and mode of for¬ 
mation, by M. DleulafsiL Inter alia, he considers (in oppo¬ 
sition to some high authorities) that the boric acid and accom¬ 
panying substances in the latom of Tuscany and in analogous 
beds, are (with exception of the carbonic add) products exdu- 
sively sedimentary, tneir mode of formation boing folly explained 
from a study of the mother-waters of salt-marshes. It Is un¬ 
necessary to call in any volcanic action. Boric add seems to 
have existed in seas from the earliest ages, and to have been de¬ 
parted wherever portions of sea got separated under suitable con¬ 
ditions. Thu occurred on an immense scale at two epochs widely 
apart, viz., in the tries, and at a certain horizon of the tertiary 
formation. It lrln the last mother-waters of salt-marshes that boric 
add ls concentrated,—Employment of pyritons earths for treatment 
of phylloxerlsed vines, by M. Dofreinoy.—Integrals of oblique 
developers of any order, by Abbd Aoust,—Discovery of oxygen 
In the son, ana new theory of the solar spectrum, by Prof. 
Draper.—Nots on the magnetization of tubes of steel, by M. 
Giwfh. If a neutral ovllulrica] bar of steel, at onJtnarr tem¬ 


pera toge, be introduced into a magnetised tube of steel and with¬ 
drawn alter a few seconds, it will be found weakly magnetised in 
the same sense as the tube. But if, after insertion, the system 
be heated with a lamp to about 300 deg , allowed to cool, and 
the core Lhen drawn from the tube, the tube will he found to 
have lost a large part of Us original magnetism, and the core to 
have taken an Inverse magnetism.—On the exact measurement 
of the heat of solution of sulphuric acid in water, by M. Croulle- 
bois. The hitherto divergent results are attributed to a fact 
observed by M Kirchhoff, viz., thst the thermal effect is inti¬ 
mately connected with the tendon of aqueous vapours emitted by 
the solution, and consequently with the temperature Taking 
this into account the author gives a table of calories corre¬ 
sponding to different temperatures from 10’ to 24 0 . —Continua¬ 
tion of researches on the effects of electric currents of high 
tension, and their analogies to natural phenomena, by M, Plants 
This relates to effects had on placing the positive electrode of a 
battery of 800 secondary couples in distilled water, and bringing 
the negative platinum wire near the surface, a column of water 
hiving been inserted in the circuit to obviate fusion. A small 
globe of fire appears, taking an ovoid form when the electrode 
is raised a little, while a number of blue luminous points in concen¬ 
tric circles are seen at the surface of the water, Raya presently 
start from the centre and join the points ; they go into gyration 
In one direction or the other, and describe spirals; so me liman 
they disappear on one side. Lastly, with increased velocity ot 
gyration, aJl vanish, and only the blue concentric rings are left. 
The experiment bears on the formation of globular lighr- 
nlng.—Some new researches on (he metal davyum, by M. 
Kern. New researches on the density confirm the former. 
From preliminary experiments the equivalent is shown to 
be greater than loo, and probably near 150*154.—New 
modes of formation of oxide of ethylene, by M. Greene — 
Note on the wire-drawing of platinum, by M. Gaiffe. He has 
got stronger fine wire by excluding atmospheric dust more com¬ 
pletely.—On the fecundation of eebmoderms (continued), by M 
Fob—Metamorphoses of cantharides (Cantharis vcsicatoria), by 
M. Lichtenstein.—On the mutual antagonism of atropine and 
muscarine, by M. Prevost. He asserts (contrary io some) that 
large doses of muscarine will produce toxical effects in animals 
previously atropinisedL—Trajectory of the bolide of June 14, 
1877, by M, Gruey.—Meteorological observations In a balloon, 
by MM. Tusandier. They found a layer of air 400 m. thick, 
at a height of 400 m., moving pretty rapidly between two other 
layers almost motionless ; a rare phenomenon —On a halo 
observed at Brest on August 31, 1877, by M. Sal ids —Reflec¬ 
tions on the meteorological works of M. Brault, by M, Bnjs- 
BaUot 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1877 

SCIENTIFIC WORTHIES 
XI.— Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker 

S IR JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, 1 Director of the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, and President of the Royal 
Society—the second and only surviving son of the late 
Sir William Jackson Hooker, who first made the name 
illustrious in botany—was born at Halesworth, in Suffolk, 
on June 30, 1817. He was educated at the University of 
Glasgow, where the father was Regius Professor of 
Botany from 1820 to 1840, and where the son took 
the degree of M.D. in 1839 He has since been affiliated 
to the great English Universities, receiving in the same 
year the honorary degrees of D.C.L. at Oxford, and of 
LL.D. at Cambridge, and subsequently that of LL D. at 
his own University of Glasgow Immediately on com¬ 
pleting his medical studies, namely in 1839, he was com¬ 
missioned Assistant-Surgeon in the Royal Navy, and 
appointed botanist of the antarctic voyage of exploration 
by the Erebus and Terror , under the command of Cap¬ 
tain, afterwards Sir James Clark Ross. This celebrated 
expedition, leaving England in the autumn of 1839, and 
touching at Madeira, Tcnenffe, Cape Verde Islands, St. 
Helena, and the Cape of Good Hope, entered, in the 
spring of 1840, upon its special work of antarctic explora¬ 
tion, which, including visits to Kerguelen Island, New 
Zealand, Australia, Fuegia, and the Falkland Islands, 
occupied the ensuing three years, years of severe labour 
and much hardship, but of opportunities such as probably 
never before fell to the lot of a young naturalist, or were 
ever turned to better account. 

The botanical fruits of this expedition are mainly 
garnered in the " Flora Antarctica/ 1 the 11 Flora Nov^e 
Zelandise/'and the“ FloraTasmanica/’ six quarto volumes, 
the last of which appeared in the year i860. These 
do not contain mere reports of explorations, wlih descrip¬ 
tions of whatever was novel or of peculiar interest, but 
are systematically elaborated and complete floras, in 
which all that had been gathered from every source is in¬ 
corporated. The excellent analyses of the plants, and in 
particular those of the cryptogams, are for the most part 
from the author's own drawings, many of them made 
during the progress of the voyage. 

During the preparation of the first of this senes of 


Bengal, the Sikkim and Nepal Himalayas, the Khasia 
Mountains,” &c., in two volumes, 6vo., 1854. 

His journey occupied three and a half years, and was 
not without hardship and adventure. After spending two 
seasons in exploring geographically and botanically the 
loftiest Himalayan mountains and valleys, unaccompanied 
by any European, he was, when on the Tibetan frontier, 
joined by his friend, Dr. Campbell, the political agent 
resident in a neighbouring British province , this led to 
the capture of both by the Rajah of Sikkim, and they 
were imprisoned for some weeks, during which time they 
were treated with great indignity and their lives were 
threatened. During his journey in Sikkim he made a 
survey of the whole country and the bordering districts of 
Nepal, from the plains of India to Tibet ; this was pub¬ 
lished by the Trigonometrical Survey Office of CalcuLta, 
and is still the standard map of the country. It is a 
curious fact that though nearly thirty years have elapsed 
since Sir J. D. Hooker was in the country, many of the 
trans-Himalayan passes which he then discovered and 
measured have not since been visited by any other 
traveller, 

Of the scientific results, the first fruits were given to the 
world in various papers communicated to the Asiatic So¬ 
ciety of Bengal; these were followed by the “ Rhododen¬ 
drons of the Sikkim Himalayas/ 1 a folio, wiLh splendid 
illustrations from the author’s own pencil ; and in a volume 
of the “Flora Indica/' by himself and his friend And 
schoolmate, Dr. Thomas Thomson. A senes of papers 
upon certain groups, or discussing special points, followed 
later ; and at length the systematic elaboration of Indian 
botany has been hopefully renewed, and the “ Flora oi 
British India,” upon the model of the “British Colonial 
Floras," has reached the second volume. Although 
41 assisted by other botanists/' some of the ablest of these 
died before their contributions were completed, and a 
large part of the labour and responsibility has devolved 
upon Sir J. D. Hooker. 

In 1869 Sir J. D. Hooker held the presidency of the 
British Association at Norwich. In his address he advo¬ 
cated the recognition of the Darwinian hypothesis as the 
best means of advancing the study of the natural sciences, 
and dwelt at length on the subject of provincial museums, 
showing by what means they can be rendered both in¬ 
structive to the general public and be adapted to the 
needs of scientific men. 

On an earlier occasion, at the meeting of the Associa- 


foras, Sir J. D. (then Dr.) Hooker, being then attached 
to the Geological Survey of Great Britain, brought out 
several important papers upon points in fossil botany. 
They need not be here particularly enumerated, but they 
attracted much attention, and evinced remarkable aptitude 
for dealing with a difficult class of questions. 

In the interval between the publication of the second 
volume of the “ Flora Antarctica/ 1 in 1847, and the first 
volume of the “Flora Nove Zealandix,” in 1853, Sir 
J. D. Hooker, aided by Government, but mainly on his 
private resources, accomplished his botanical mission to 
India. A general account of this undertaking 13 given in 
his “Himalayan Journals; or, Notes of a h^aturalist in 

1 Since these lines were written her Majesty has signllied her appreciation 
o£ Dr Hooker s services, especially those In relation to the Indian Empire 
by conferring upon him ihe honour of Knight Commander ol Ihe Star of 
Indie.—A. G. 

Vol jfvL — No. 417 


tion at Nottingham in 1866, he was selected to give one 
of the two public lectures that form part of the programme 
at these annual meetings. Choosing “Insular Floras" 
for his subject he gave the results of his own wide per¬ 
sonal experience m a discourse which attracted much 
attention on account of the soundness of the views lie 
advocated and tic originality of the illustrations by which 
he supported them. 

Of special memoirs, such as Lest a botanist's capabili¬ 
ties, four of Sir J. D. Hooker's are particularly noteworthy. 
These are, in the order of publication ; first, the essay 
“On the Structure and Affinities of Balanophoreac/' a 
peculiar and puzzling group of phsnogamous root-para¬ 
sites'! here for the first time well investigated up bn suffi¬ 
cient material, admirably illustrated, and their affinities 
acutely discerned. The second is a shorter paper " On 
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(he Origin and Development of the Pitchers of Nepenthes," 
prefacing an account, with striking illustrations, of some 
new Bornean species, and bringing out the conclu¬ 
sion that the pitcher is a modification of a gland at the 1 
apex of the midrib of a leaf. The functions and mode of 
action of these pitchers became the subject of a later 
investigation and the Lheme of his address to the Sec¬ 
tion of Zoology and Botany, over which he presided, 
at the meeting of the British Association at Belfast, in 
1874. This forms one of the earlier contributions to our 
new knowledge of carnivorous plants. Thirdly, the 
“ Outlines of the Distribution of Arctic Plants," cognate 
with which is the elaborate " Introductory Essay to the 
Flora Tasmanica," published earlier in the same year, 
l86a These two papers embody the results of long and 
wide study of the geographical distribution, systematic 
association, and various degrees of relationship of exist¬ 
ing species, in regard to their probable history and origin. 
Having been prepared before Mr. Darwin's 41 Origin of 
Species” appeared, they are among the earbest and most 
notable contributions to this part of our science. They 
are endeavours to test the practical value in systematic 
botany of now familiar theoretical considerations or 
hypotheses, the Influence of which was felt and the im¬ 
portance dimly divined, in advance of their full deve¬ 
lopment by Mr. Darwin. Fourthly, a rare opportunity 
was well improved when that most extraordinary of plants, 
Welwitschia mirabihs , of Western Tropical Africa, was 
placed in Sir J. D. Hooker's hands for study. Later inves¬ 
tigations of completer materials may have since cleared 
up points which were left doubtful, and may have 
definitely answered quesLions which were placed on the 
way to settlement by being suggestively raised. Still the 
splendid memoir on “ Welwitschia, a New Genus of 
Gnetacex," stands unrivalled among botanical monographs 
of the kind for perfection of illustration, elucidation of 
structure, and insight into affinities. 

Turning next to labours which came in great part by 
inheritance, we need only refer to the thirteen volumes of 
the Botanical Magazine which follow the thirty-seven 
edited by Sir William Hooker, and to the two volumes in 
continuation of the less popular, but botanically im¬ 
portant, "leones Plantarum.” Then, after the exhaustion 
of Sir William Hooker's “British Flora” in its eighth edi¬ 
tion, Sir J. D. Hooker replaced it by his own compendious 
“Student's Flora of the British Islands, 1870," which is 
now passing to a revised edition. Those who have made 
the attempt well know how the conscientious preparation 
of such a work tasks the best powers of a botanUh Upon 
the presentation, in an English dress, of Le Maout and 
Decaisne’s |C Traitd Gdndral de Botanique," in a trans¬ 
lation by the late Mrs. Hooker, the orders were re-ar¬ 
ranged and annotated by Sir J. D. Hooker, and a chapter 
on the principles of classification and a synopsis of natural 
groups added. Then, least m sue, but not in usefulness 
nor in difficulty of execution, comes the “ Primer of 
Botany," for the use of young beginners. As far as pos¬ 
sible, elementary treatises should be written by masters 
in science, and Sir J. D, Hooker has contributed his fair 
skate. 

We come, at length, to the ,r Genera Plantarum ad 
eaornplana imprimis ip Herbariis Ke wen si bus servata 
definita. 71 In this, onp of the most arduous and, as we 


judge, most important botanical works of our time, Sir J. . 
Hooker is associated with the veteran Bentham, who h. 
the enviable advantage of being able to devote all b 
time to botanical investigation, undistracted by profe 
sorial or administrative cares, and who brings to the woi 
the largest experience, the surest judgment, and Lhe mos 
indomitable industry^gifts and accomplishments rare!) 
thus associated. As two of the three compact volume*, 
of the “Genera Plantarum" are already published, and 
the third is in progress, let us hope that we may all 
ere long see and rejoice together over the completion of 
a work which marks an epoch in systematic botany. 
Compilations and digests we may have, as we have had , 
and supplements and new editions of the present work may 
naturally and easily be provided ; but, as its only real 
predecessors are the “Genera Plantarum" of Linna;us 
(1737-64) and of Jussieu (1789)—to which we may add 
that of Endlicher (1836-40) the latter a wonderful monu¬ 
ment of literary labour and bibliographical ability, directed 
by a fair amount of botanical knowledge—so we may 
expect that a long generation will pass before an under¬ 
taking like the present will be again attempted and carried 
through. 

If this cursory reference to the publications of one who 
is still, as we fondly hope, only in mid-caieer, were ex¬ 
tended into details and specifications, it would still be far 
from giving a full idea of the extent and value of Sir J. 
D. Hooker's scientific services. While his colleague, to 
whom reference has been made, supplies a notable in¬ 
stance of what may be accomplished by one who (without 
declining a reasonable share of public duty) has been 
mainly free from engrossing administrative cares, the life 
of Sir J. D Hooker, like that of his father, has fallen in 
the common lot of scientific men Or raLher, in both the 
Hookers, unusual gifts and energies have entailed more 
than ordinary cares and responsibilities. To develop 
I and to sustain and extend such noble and invaluable 
establishments as those at Kew Gardens was a duty not 
to be declined, however engrossing. It has been per¬ 
formed in such wise as to win, along with national ap¬ 
plause, the gratitude of the scientific world. Throughout 
Ins travels and voyages his energies were directed by his 
father to the advancement of Kew a 3 a centre of scientific 
botany, and as a means of transmitting to all parts of the 
world plants useful to mankind. In 1855 he was ap¬ 
pointed Assistant-Director, and since the death of hia 
venerated father, in 1865, the burden of maintaining the 
Gardens at the high condition they had attained through 
the father's exertions has fallen on the son. 

Botanists all over the world count this devotion to 
Kew Gardens high among Sir J, D. Hooker's scientific 
services. They admired and cheered the courageous and 
indomitable spirit with which he resisted and thwipied 
the attempt of a whilom official guardian to lower the cha¬ 
racter and diminish the scientific value °f this moat useful 
establishment. They rejoice, Likewise, to see the presi¬ 
dential chair at the Royal Society occupied for the second 
time by a botanist and explorer. They concede Jfcp para¬ 
mount claims of public duty,-yet not without a shade o 
jealousy and regret; for administration is time-consuming 
and endless, while Hookers and their like are few, ^nd 
botanical work on every side Is pressing. 

A critics! exposition and estimate of tho work whach Sir 
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-/D. Hooker has already accomplished, and by which his 
igh scientific position has been earned, must needs be 
ither too technical or too long for a sketch like this. 

- foreover, the Atlantic is no longer what it once was, when 
judgment wafted across It either way was invested with 
jomewhat of the character of the verdict of posterity. And 
the close relations for forty years of the present writer 
with the Hookers, father and son, disqualify him for the 
office of judge. Let that duty devolve upon our suc¬ 
cessors. 

The knowledge and experience of most of our eminent 
botanists have been gained, and their work mainly done, 
in the herbarium and botanic garden. No living botanist 
that we know of has shared Sir J. D.Hooker’s opportunities 
of studying in place the living vegetation of so many parts 
of the world ; these include, besides those already men¬ 
tioned as places visited during his Antarctic voyage, the 
southern shores of Europe, North Africa, Palestine, and 
India to the Chinese borders. When we have welcomed 
him to New England, as we hope to do before these lines 
are in print, and when he has traversed our continent 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, it may confidently be 
affirmed that he has seen far more ) 9 ord^ than ever fell to 
the lot of any other of his craft. 

SirJ. D. Hooker was elected President of the Rojal 
Society in 1873, an office which he still holds. 

May, 1877 Asa Gray 

NOTES ON THE BOTANY OF THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS 

[The contemplated visit to the United States of America 
alluded to in the preceding article has now been accom¬ 
plished, and Sir Joseph Hooker has favoured us with the 
notes of his journey following ] 

N company with Dr. Asa Gray, Professor of Botany of 
Harvard University, Cambridge, U.S., I availed myself 
of an oft-repeated invitation to us both from Dr. Hayden, 
the distinguished chief of the Topographical and Geo¬ 
logical Survey of the United States Territories, to join 
the Survey in Colorado and Utah ; this we did with the 
view of instituting a comparison between the floras of 
these central and elevated territories and those of other 
parts of the continent, and thus obtaining some insight 
into the origin and distribution of the North American 
flora. In order to comprehend Lhe importance of Colo- 
Irado and Utah as the basis for such investigations, I 
should state that they occupy a very central position in 
the continent, and include a section of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains about 300 miles long and aboujt as broad, namely, 
from N. lab 37° to 41°, and from W. long. 103" to 112°. 

The mountain region thus limited consists of exten¬ 
sive and often level floored valleys, sometimes many miles 
broad, and elevated 4*000 to 5,000 feet above the sea, 
ladled “ parks * in local topography, Which are interposed 
'between Innumerable rocky mountain ridges of very 
various geological age and formation, which often reach 
19,000 feet, and sometimes 14,000 feet elevation, the 
I maximum being under 14,500, 

Those of the so-called parja which are watered by 
rivers that flow to the east are continuous with the 

S auries that lie along the eastern flanks of th& Rocky 
otiptalps ; those watered by rivers that flow to the west 


are continuous with the so-called desert or salt regions 
that lie along the weBtem flanks of the range; but the 
divides between the head waters of the streams that flow 
either way are often low, and ihe botanical features of the 
east and west may hence meet and mix in one park. 

Such a section of the Rocky Mountains must hence 
contain representatives of three very distinct American 
floras, each characteristic of immense areas of the con¬ 
tinent There are two temperate and two cold or mountain 
floras, viz. (1) a prairie flora derived from the eastward ; 
(2) a so called desert and saline flora derived from the 
west; (3) a sub-alpine ; and (4) an alpine flora , the two 
latter of widely different origin, and in one sense proper 
to the Rocky Mountain ranges. 

The principal American regions with which the com¬ 
parison will have first to be instituted are four. Two of 
these are in a broad sense humid ; one, that of the 
Atlantic coast, and which extends thence west to the 
Mississippi river, including the forested shores of that 
river's western affluents; the other that of the Pacific 
side, from the Sierra Nevada to the western ocean ■ and 
two inland, that of the northern part of the continent 
extending to the Polar regions, and that of the southern 
part extending through New Mexico to the Cordillera 
of Mexico proper. 

The first and second (Atlantic plus Mississippi and the 
Pacific) regions are traversed by meridional chains of 
mountains approximately parallel to the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains , namely, on the Atlantic side by the various systems 
often included under the general term Appalachian, which 
f xtend from Maine to Georgia, and on the Pacific side by 
the Sierra Nevada, which bounds California on the east. 
The third and fourth of the tegions present a continuation 
of the Rocky Mointains of Colorado and Utah, flanked 
for a certain distance by an eastern prairie flora extend¬ 
ing from the British possessions to Texas, and a western 
desert or saline flora, extending from the Snake River to 
Arizona and Mexico. Thus the Colorado and Utah 
floras might be expected to contain representatives of all 
the various vegetations of North America except the small 
tropical region of Florida, which is confined to the 
extreme south-east of the Continent. 

The most singular botanical feature of North America 
is unquestionably the marked contrast between its two 
humid floras, namely, those of the Atlantic plus Missis¬ 
sippi, and the Pacific one ; this has been ably illustrated 
and discussed by Dr. Gray in various communications to 
the American Academy of Sciences, and elsewhere, and 
he has further largely traced the peculiarities of each to 
their source, thus laying lhe foundations for all future 
researches into the botanical geography of North 
America; but the relations of the dry intermediate re¬ 
gion either to these or to the floras of other countries 
had not been similarly treated, and this we hope that we 
have now materials for discussing. 

Our course and direction in America was directly 
westward to Colorado, where we followed the eastern 
flanks of the Rocky Mountains for about 300 miles, that 
is from Denver in the north, to near the borders of New 
Mexico, ascending the highest northern and southern 
peaks, and visiting several Intermediate parks and valleys, 
watered by tributaries of the Arkansas, Platte, Colorado, 
and Rio Grande. froRr Denver we proceeded north 
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to Cheyenne in Wyoming, and thence westward by the 
Central Pacific Railway, aerpsa the range to Ogden, and 
the Great Salt Lake in Utah, which lies on the base of 
the Wahsatch Mountains, themselves the western escarp¬ 
ment of the Rocky Mountains proper in that latitude, 
After ascending these we proceeded westward by lail 
through Utah, to Nevada, thus crossing the great dry 
region that intervenes between the Rocky Mountains and 
the Sierra Nevada,which is variously known as the Desert, 
Salt, or Sink region of North America, m accordance 
with the prevailing features of its several parts Tt is 
elevated 3,000 to 4,000 feet, and traversed by numerous 
short meridional mountain-ndgcs, often teaching 8,000 
feet, and rarely 10,000 feet elevation , unlike the Rocky 
Mountains or over the Sierra Nevada, these present no 
forest-clad slopes, or even a sub-Alpine flora 

From Reno, at the western base of the Sierra Nevada, 
we proceeded south by Carson City, flanking the Mura 
for some sixty miles to Silver Mountain, when we struck 
westwards, ascending the Sierra, which was crossed 
obliquely into the Pacific slope. Theic we visited three 
groves of the 1 Rig Trees 1 {Sequoia gigantca) at the 
headwaters of Stanislaus and Tuolome Rivers, and 
the singular Yosemilc Valley, whence we descended 
into the great valley of California, and made for San 
Francisco. 

From the latter place we made excursions first to the 
old Spanish settlement of Monterey, which 15 classical 
ground for the botanist, as being the scene of Menzies' 
labours during the voyage of our countryman, Capt. Van¬ 
couver, in 1798 (whose surveys ate held in the highest 
estimation by Prof. Davidson and the officers of the Coaft 
Survey of the United States), whom he accompanied ns 
botanist. Then we went northwards along the coqst 
range to Russian River to visit the forests of Re^l-wood 
{Sequoia sempervireus) i the only living congener of the Pig 
Trees, and almost their rival in bulk and stature Then 
to Sacramento, and up the valley of that name for 150 
miles to Mount Shasta, a noble foresL-cl id volcanic cone 
about 14,400 feet in elevation Returning thence to 
Sacramento wc took the Union Pacific Railway east¬ 
wards, and from the highest station visiLcd Mount Stan¬ 
ford, on the crest of the Sierra Nevada, and Lake Talio, 
which occupies a basin in the mountains at about 7,000 
feet elevation, and with which we finished our western 
journeyings. 

In California the Conifers were a principal study, 
with a view of unravelling their tangled synonymy and 
tracing the variations and distribution of these ill-under¬ 
stood trees, which attain their maximum development in 
number Of species and in stature on the Pacific slope of 
the American continent. 

The net result of our joint investigation and of Dr. 
Gray's previous intimate knowledge of the elements of 
the American flora is, that the vegetation of the middle 
latitudes of the continent resblves itself into three prin¬ 
cipal meridional floras, Incomparably more diverse than 
those presented by any similar meridians in the old 
world, being, in fact, as far as the trees, shrubs, and 
many genera of herbaceous plants ate concerned, abso¬ 
lutely distinct. These are the two humid arid the' dry 
intermediate regions above indicated. 
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Each of these, again, is subdivisible into three, 0 
follows — 

1 The Atlantic slope plus Mississippi region, sub 
dh^btyi 4 i$f ( u ) an Atlantic, 09 ) a Mississippi valley, am 
(y) an interposed mountain region with a temperate am 
sub-alpinc flora 

2. The Pacific slope, subdivisible into (a) a very 
humid cool forest-clad coast range; (/ 9 ) the great hot, 
dncr Californian valley formed by the San Juan river flow¬ 
ing to Lhc north, and the Sacramento river flowing to the 
south, both into the Bay of San Francisco ; and (y) the 
Sierra Nevada flora, temperate, sub-alpine, and alpine. 

3. The Rocky Mountain region (in its widest sense 
extending from the Mississippi beyond its forest region to 
the Sierra Nevada), subdivisible into (a) a prairie flora ; 
(0) a desert or saline flora.; (y) a Rocky Mountain proper 
flora, temperate, sub-alpine, and alpine. 

As above stated, the difference between the floras of 
the first and second of these regions, is specifically, and 
to a great extent gencrically absolute ; not a pine or 
oak, maple, elm, plane, or birch of Eastern America 
extends to Western, and genera of thirty to fifty species 
arc confined to each. The Rocky Mountain region 
again, though abundantly distinct from both, has a few 
elements of the eastern region and still more of the 
western. 

Many interesting facts connected wuh the origin and 
distribution of American plants and the introduction of 
various types into the three regions, presented them¬ 
selves to our observation or our minds during our 
wanderings ; many of these are suggestive of comparative 
study with the admirable results of HeePs and Les- 
quereux's investigations into the pliocene and miocene 
plants of the north temperate and frigid zones, and which 
had already engaged Dr. Gray’s attention, as may be 
found in his various publications No less interesting 
are the traces of the influence of a glacial and a warmer 
penod in directing the course of migration of Arctic 
forms southward, and Mexican forms northward in the 
continent, and of the effects of the great body of water 
that occupied the whole saline region during (as it would 
appear) a glacial period. 

Lastly, curious information was obtained respecting the 
ages of not only the big trees of California, but of equally 
aged pines and jumpers, which are proofs of that 
duration of existing conditions of climate for which 
evidence has hitherto been sought rather amongst foggil 
than amongst living organisms. 

I need hardly add that the part I played in the above 
sketched journey was wholly subordinate to Dr. Gray's, 
who had previously visited both the Rocky Mountains 
and California, though not with the same object. But 
for his unflinching determination that nothing should 
escape my notice which his knowledge and observant 
powers could supply, and Dr. Hayden's active co-operation, 
my own labours would have been of little avail. 

Moreover, throughout the expedition we experienced 
great hospitality, and enjoyed unusual facilities, not only 
from the staff of the Geological Survey, but from the 
railway authorities, who franked us across the continent! 
und On all the branch lines Which we traversed. 

" J. D. Hooker 
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SHARPE’S CATALOGUE OF BTRDS 

Catalogue of the Birds in the British hiustum+ Vol I, 
Catalogue of the Accipitres, or Diurnal 
By R Bowdler Sharpe. 1874—Vol. II., Catalogue of 
the Striges, or Nocturnal Buds of Prey lly the same 
Author. 1875—Vol. III., Catalogue of the Passeri¬ 
formes, or Torching Birds, By the same Author. 
1877. (London Printed by order of the Trustees.) 

F the visitor to the British Museum will pause at the 
foot of the staircase leading up to the Paleontological 
Gallery and look carefully into the obscurity in the right- 
hand corner he will perceive a door with a brass plate on 
one side of it. On entering this door and descending 
(with care) a flight of darkened' steps, he will find 
himself in the cellar, s for many years consti¬ 

tuted the workshop of our .national zoologists. Two 
small studies partitioned off tolhe left are assigned to the 
keeper of the department and hid first assistant. The 
remaining naturalists are herded together in one apart¬ 
ment commonly called the ,£ Insect-room/' along with 
artists, messengers, and servants Into this room 13 
shown everybody who has business in the Zoological 
Department of the British Museum, whether he comes as 
a student to examine the collections, or as a tradesman 
to settle an account. Amid the perpetual interruptions 
thus caused, our national zoologist has to pursue his 
work. Some of the specimens are here, some in the 
galleries overhead, and some are stored away in cellars 
at a still lower depth than that in which he sits at work. 
The library attached to the department contains meiely 
some of the most obviou 3 books of reference, all others 
have to be obtained on loan from the great national 
depository of books in the centre of the building. No 
lights are allowed, and when the fogs of winter set in, the 
obscurity is such that it is difficult to see any object 
requiring minute examination. 

Under these circumstances, which we trust to see 
materially altered when the zoological collections are 
removed to their new home in South Kensington, it is 
more than creditable to our zoologists that they should 
have turned out the large amount of scientific work that 
has issued from their department of the British Museum 
during the past thirty years. The zoological catalogues of 
the British Museum are well-known to every worker in 
natural history ; they are not mere catalogues, but in 
many cases able and exhaustive monographs of the 
groups of which they treat. Projected and commenced 
by the late Dr. Giay they have been energetically 
carried on under the rule of the present head of the 
zoological department. Dr. Gunther is, moreover, him¬ 
self the author of one of the most important of the series 
,f the Catalogue of Fishes," completed in 1870, in eight 
volumes, which is now the standard work of reference in 
icthyology. 

Hardly less important as regards the sister science of 
Ornithology, if brought to so successful a conclusion, will 
be the n Catalogue of Birds,” of which three volumes are 
now before us. With youth and energy on his side Mr. 
Sharpe may look forward to do much, but it must be 
confessed that if he intends to handle the whole subject 
himself he has an arduous task before him* Theffiumbef 
of recognised species of the class Aves cannot now be 


reckoned at less than from ten to twelve thousand. There 
are many more workers in ornithology than in icthyology, 
the literature is still more widely scattered in different ma¬ 
gazines and periodicals, and the collections to be con¬ 
sulted, both public and private, are much more numerous. 
There is also no generally recognised system of classi¬ 
fication to follow—such as that of the illustrious Johannes 
Muller—our great master in the classification of fishes. 
All this makes the work of a general descriptive catalogue 
of birds one of almost herculean labour, which only length 
of time and great devotion to the subject can hope to 
accomplish ♦ 

Let us now see what progress Mr. Sharpe has already 
made towards the completion of the task. In 1874 he 
issued the first volume of the catalogue containing the 
Accipitres, or diurnal birds of prey ; in 1875 the second, 
in which the Strlges, or nocturnal birds of prey, were 
treated of. We have now the third volume before us, in 
which the great order usually called “ Passeres,” but here 
denominated “ Passeriformes," is commenced. 

Taking this as an average volume, we find about 350 
species comprised in it Unless, therefore, Lhe present 
rate of progress is materially accelerated, it docs not 
require much calculation to show that forty or fifty years 
must elapse before a single worker can complete the task. 
Even if the volumes were henceforth published annually, 
and 500 species on the average comprised in each volume, 
upwards of twenty years would be necessary to bring the 
work to a conclusion, and looking to the present rapid 
advances being made in our knowledge of birds, the older 
volumes would be out of date long before the last were 
ready for publication. But if the present style of work is 
adhered to, it would seem that our last supposition is one 
that is hardly likely to be accomplished. 

The question remains, whether any alterations can be 
suggested that will reduce the task to one of more 
reasonable proportions It must be recollected that Mr. 
Sharpe’s “ Catalogue” is not merely a catalogue of 
specimens in the National Museum, but approaches in 
several respects more nearly to a monographic essay on 
each group treated of. Taking, for example, the present 
volume, which contains the Coliomorph.e, or Crow-like 
Passeres, we find, on page 4, a “ synopsis ” ok the five 
families into which the Coliomorphre are divided, next a 
definition of the two sub-families of the Corvida:, the first 
of these families. Then follows a “ key” to the thirty-nine 
genera of Corvidae ; these genera are taken in order, and 
a " key ’’ to the species is placed at the head of each genus 
Under the head of each species the synonymy is very fully 
given ; then a lengthened description of each species in 
its various plumages, a general account of its 11 habitat,” 
and finally a list of specimens of it in the British Museum, 
with a notice of the locality and mode of origin of each 
specimen. To prepare all this it is manifest that an 
elaborate study of each group must be undertaken, and 
such a study cannot be executed without much time and 
attention. The result will be that we shall have, when 
the task is brought to a conclusion, a general work, which 
must become J the standard book of reference for all 
naturalists who are engaged on the class of birds. 

While the plan of work pursued by Mr. Sharpe has our 
full approbation as a whole, there are several points of 
detail m which we think improvements might be made. 
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The descriptions of the species are, especially in the first 
volume, by far too long. Short diagnoses would he of 
much greater assistance to naturalists using the work for 
the determination of species, It may be said, no doubt, 
that such diagnoses are given in the tabular keys of the 
species under the head of each genus. This is true to a 
certain extent; at the same time these keys only refer to 
otic point of difference between allied species, and if a 
student misses the particular key selected by Mr. Sharpe 
he will find it very difficult to open the lock. Jf instead 
of the lengthened description, a shoTt diagnosis were 
given and remarks on the points of difference between 
the species in question and its nearest allies were 
appended, the result would be at least of equal, if not of 
greater value, to the working ornithologist, and at the 
same time the work would be materially shortened. 
Nothing serves so clearly to explain the character of an 
unknown object as reference to an object well known and 
a specification of the points of difference. Such parti¬ 
culars, now universally added by naturalists to their 
characters of species, are rarely to be found in Mr. 
Sharpe's catalogue. 

One other point we will mention—that we trust Mr 
Sharpe will consider seriously in the preparation of future 
volumes. The golden rule of priority and the canons of 
the Stncklandian Code of Nomenclature are now gene¬ 
rally accepted by all zoologists. But like many other 
things that are excellent, u priority " may be pushed to a 
ridiculous extent, and some writers seem determined to 
disgust people with it if they can The chief object of 
the rule of priority is the attainment of a uniform nomen¬ 
clature. Unless, therefore, there is a stringent necessity 
in obedience to its rule to alter a generally-recognised 
name, it is only defeating the object in view to propose 
such a change. But we regret to observe that Mr. 
Sharpe not unfrequently strains the laws of priority in 
order to alter well-known and universally adopted titles, 
both of genera and species. For example, Linnaeus 
called the well-known kestrel Falco tinnunculus , t.e f the 
11 Bell Falcon." In 1807 the French naturalist, Vieillot, 
made the group of kestrels into a genus, for which 
he proposed to use the name Tinnunculus —and this 
practice has been generally followed by all ornitho¬ 
logists who have considered the group of kestrels as 
worthy of generic rank. But Mr. Sharpe now wishes 
to reject the generic name Tinnunculus in favour of 
a subsequently-given appellation, upon the ground, we 
suppose, that the species first given in VieilloPs list of 
Tmnunculi is not a true kestrel. This may be the case, 
but it cannot be doubted that when Vieillot founded his 
genus, Tinnunculus, the species most in his eye was the 
Falco tinnunculus , and that that species should be taken 
as the true type of his genus, 1 Again, a well-known 
South American bird of prey is universally known as 
Spizaites omatus. Mr. Sharpe would have it termed 
Spizaetus mauduyti t solely because, although both the 
names were published in the same work at the same date, 
the latter is given four pages before, the former. We 
cannot believe that even the great authority of the British 
Museum will induce naturalists to recognise such grounds 
for the displacement of familiar names. 

1 Mr, Sbvpe gird, u the name to be adopted for the Common Kestrel, 
CirckHriM ft’aiwrKWto—apparently nnder^the Idea that Timutncuhu U an 
adjective. 


These, however, are but minor defects in a work that is 
generally well arranged and well executed. Further than 
this, only to remark that Mr. Sharpe might have 

diftfe hefterto adopt some one general classification m its 
entirety rather than to attempt to amalgamate several 
hardly-to-be-reconciled systems into one of his own. But 
whatever his classification may result in, there can be no 
question of the influence the 11 Catalogue of Birds" will 
have on the progress of ornithological science, and we 
heartily wish the author health and strength to terminate 
his labours at an earlier period than that which we have 
assigned to them. 


THE ALPS 

Die Naturkra/te in de? Aipen t Oder physikahscke 

Gcographte des Alpengebirgts , ypn Dr. Friedrich 

Ffaff, O. Professor in der Universitat, Erlangen. 

(Munchen: Oldenbourg, 1877.) 

1 IIS is a thoroughly unsatisfactory book. The title 
is attractive, and in spite of all that has been 
written about the Alps of late years, a treatise such as 
is here promised is very much wanted. Such a work if 
taken in hand by a master of physical science capable of 
grasping together the varied phenomena and exhibiting 
vividly their mutual bearings and relations, would be of 
engrossing interest, and could scarcely fail to throw new 
light upon many obscure questions of science. Failing 
this, there is room for a work in which the results of 
recent exploration and scientific observation should be 
carefully collected, intelligently arranged, and clearly set 
forth. Such a book might not attract many of those who 
have no personal experience of the Alps, but would be 
welcomed, by thousands who have keen recollections 
of enjoyment among the great mountains, and would fain 
learn something of the nature and laws of the giant forces 
within whose sphere they have moved. Along with the 
primary, though no way common, qualifications of accu¬ 
racy and clearness, the writer of such a work should have 
such a firm hold^f physical principles as should enable him 
to mark distinctly the limits of the territory conquered by 
modem science, and distinguish the conclusions which 
are definitely established from those that are more or less 
imperfectly proved, or merely to be ranked as conjectural 
explanations. 

In none of these respects does Prof Pfaff show himself 
competent for the work he has undertaken Except in 
regard to glacier controversies, where his reading is a 
little more extended, he appears very ill acquainted with 
what has been written about the Alps in England, Italy, 
and France during the last quarter of a century; he is 
strangely inaccurate, especially as to names and numbers, 
and often sadly deficient in clearness ; and finally, there 
is a complete want of definiteness in his statements as to 
the more interesting of the disputed questions discussed 
in his work, 

A disproportionate share, more than a third.of the 
volume, is taken up with what may be called the statistics 
of the Alps—their division into groups, numerical state¬ 
ments as to the heights of peaks, the dimensions of valleys 
and lakes, the volume of mountain ridges, and various 
other orographic elements, some of which do not admit 
of accurate numerical statement, and others are of trivial 
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importance. It is not too much to say that when the 
author Is unable to copy from a clear-headed and accurate 
writer, such as von Sonklar, this jpart of his work is 
frequently a mere muddle. 

In attempting to subdivide the Alps] into separate 
groups it is possible to apply one or other of two guiding 
principles. You may look either to the configuration of 
the surface and make the deep valleys and low passes 
that occur here and there throughout the chain the boun¬ 
daries between the different groups, or you may attend 
mainly to geological structure, and form groups in each of 
which a central mass of crystalline rock is surrounded by 
a girdle of sedimentary strata, but in so doing must often 
disregard the actual features of the country M Ffaff has 
alternately adopted the geological grouping of btuder and 
the orographic arrangement of von Sonklar, with the 
natural result that the same mountains and valleys are in 
some cases included in two different groups while others 
are left utterly unprovided for, there being no one group 
in which they can be placed. For some groups the 
author has attempted to assign limits and specify the 
higher summits, but considering the ill success of these 
attempts, he has, perhaps wisely, refrained in other cases, 
and for eleven groups he has given names without at¬ 
tempting to define their limns. Among the dominant peaks 
we find the two ancient impostors Mont Ollan and Mont 
Isdran, whose existence has long since been disproved 
by the active members of our Alpine Club, and, stranger 
still, we are told to look for the latter in an utterly new 
direction—in the range west of the Col de Bonhomme 
“betweenthe Isfcreand the Rhone"—where the discovery 
of a mountain over 13,000 feet high would undoubtedly 
make a lively sensation among the natives. A list of 
the most important peaks in the Alps is given, in which 
are enumerated fourteen summits in the mass of Mont 
Blanc, and twelve of those of Monte Rosa, while the 
crowning peaks of other important groups such as the 
Grand Paradis and Piz Bernina, each well above I3 j 000 
feet, are altogether omitted. Heights copied at random 
from various authorities are hopelessly irreconcilable 
In one page the Gross Glockner is 495 English feet higher 
than the Ortler Spitz , a few pages later the tables are 
turned, and the Ortler surpasses his rival by 285 feet. 
What with errors in the spelling of names, confusion of 
standards—Paris feet being quoted in one line, Vienna 
feet in Ihe next, and in the third some other foot differing 
from both—and arithmetical blunders or misprints, this 
portion of the book is simply bewildering. 

Under the head of meteorology the author discusses 
at much Length the laws connecting the decrease of 
temperature of the air with increasing elevation above 
the earth's surface. He gives the now-antiquated formula 
of 5 . von Waltershausen as in accordance with observa¬ 
tion, and then professes to give the results of what, 
wnh characteristic accuracy, he describes as the 11 obser¬ 
vations of Glatsher and Coxwell, who, on September 5 
1662, in London, rose to the astonishing height of 
26,800 feet " (28,565 English feet). The reader who 
may turn to the report of Messrs. Glaisher and Cox- 
well's famous ascent from /Wolverhampton will fell to 
find anything in the least resembling the results here 
given, these being in truth very incorrectly/^alcul^ted 
from the average results of all the ascents made in 1862. 


No reference is made to the bearing of these or other 
recent investigations on a matter so interesting to Alpine 
travellers as the measurement of heights by means of the 
barometer, nor does Prof. Pfaff seem to be acquainted 
with the various memoirs by Count St. Robert, of Turin, 
wherein the whole ^subject is discussed in a masterly 
manner. 

Fully one-third of the volume is devoted to the glaciers 
wherever it would appear that the writer has made 
observations on his own account. In this branch of his 
subject he is moderately well informed, and no doubt has 
done his best to steer cautiously through the rocks and 
shoals of personal controversy with which the history of 
this department of scientific inquiry 13 unfortunately sur¬ 
rounded, while at the same time he fails to mark accu¬ 
rately the positive contributions of each inquirer to the 
present sum of our knowledge, 

He gravely discusses the dilatation theory of glacier 
motion, and comes to the conclusion that “dilata¬ 
tion cannot be considered the only cause of the 
progressive motion of glaciers,” and soon after remarks 
that the gravitation Lheory has now a majority of 
adherents , while it would be difficult to name a single 
competent authority who during Lhe last twenty years 
has admitted that dilatation has any share whatever in 
producing the phenomena. He has doubtless read the 
writings of Agassiz, and Forbes, and Tyndall, but he 
shows himself unable to grasp the full force of the 
reasoning of the two latter writers, and in more than one 
instance has failed to understand them With regard to 
the vexed question of the origin of the veined structure of 
glacier ice, Prof Pfaff is especially unsatisfactory He 
attributes the first notice of it to M. Guyot, though many 
previous travellers had like him observed it, but failed to 
discern, as Forbes first did, its significance and import¬ 
ance ; and he further on confounds the dirt bands of 
Forbes with the superficial appearance of the veined 
structure. Especially imperfect and indefinite is the 
version here given of Tyndall’s explanation of the origin 
of this structure ; no reader would be likely to appreciate 
from these pages either the cogency of the arguments in 
favour of that explanation, or the difficulties which yet 
remain to be completely removed. 

To those who are used to look for accurate knowledge 
and scrupulous,care in German scientific works, it is 
disappointing to find that volumes designed for popular 
instruction in that country should be so deficient in all 
the requisites for imparting knowledge to unscientific 
readers, as this and some others which have lately 
appeared. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Ktypttgamien Flora von SchUsiau Erster Band. 

(Breslau . J. U. Kern’s Verlag, 1876.) 

This flora 15 dedicated to the president ol the “Schle- 
slschen Gesellschaft fur vaterUndischc Cultur,” Prof. 
Goeppert, on the fiftieth anniversary of his receiving his 
doctor’s degree. The whole has been ably edited by 
Dr. Ferdinand Cohn. It is proposed to continue the 
flora in two more volumes, one devoted to the Algs and 
Lichens, and Lhe third to the Fungi, but two years more 
must elapse before the completion of the entire work. 
The first volume includes two parts, the first contain 1 
ing the Vascular Cryptogams and Mosses, the second 
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the Liverworts and Characeae, with an appendix to the 
species of Mosses and Hepatics, and a copious index, 
The vascular cryptogams are described by Stenzel y and 
include twenty-one genera, fifty-three species, and ten 
sub-specie.3. A history of the discovery of Silesian 
Pteridophyta is prefixed, and an interesting account ofthelt 
distribution. ThuB the species found on serpentine, 
limestone, and other rocks, are noted, as well as the 
hypsometncal distribution. Four regions of elevation are 
distinguished 1 I, from 55 metres to 150 m. , 2, fiom 150 
m. to 500 ni.; 3, from 500 m to i,ioo m ; and 4, from 
1,100 m. to 1,500 m. The arrangement of some of the 
species and sub-species is not quite in accordance with 
our English ideas. Thus Woodsia kyperborea , Koch, 11 
separated into two sub-species 1, arvontca , With ; and 
2, rufidula , Sw., equal to hyperborea R , Br and ilvensis 
R , Br. respectively. Cystoplerts monlana of British 
botanists is C. surfetu-a, Al. Braun and Milde. Then A. 
dilatntum , \pwulosutn , and cn slatu?n } are all placed as 
sub-species of Aspidiumspinnlesum , Sw , and A . aculeatum 
lobatum, and angularc are made sub-species of A. 
aculeatum , Doll. 

The Mosses and Livei worts are described by Limpricht, 
and occupy the greater part of the volume, there being 
106 genera and 464 species of Mosses, and 39 genera and 
132 species of Hepaticse A few additional species are 
added in the Appendix, bringing up the Mosses to 492 
species and the Liverworts to 155. The same arrange¬ 
ment is here followed as to history and distribution as in 
the case of the vascular cryptogams The descriptions 
seem excellent, and the information given very full and 
complete, the characters of the orders and families being 
given m great detail 

The Characett have been described by Prof. Alexander 
Braun, Probably this was one of the last important 
works from his prolific pen. All must deplore his recent 
loss. His vast knowledge, the importance of his con¬ 
tributions to botany, and his genial kindly manner, the 
readiness he always showed in assisting his students, are 
well known. To know him was to love him, and we 
esteem it a high privilege to have been one of his students 
The Characeae are not very numerous, three genera and 
fourteen species being enumerated, but in the hands of 
Prof, Braun it becomes a most valuable memoir on the 
whole group, while the species likely to be found in 
Silesia are all pointed out. The synonymy must be very 
confused, as Braun notices that Chara Jlsseilis , Waller, 
includes three or four species of Nitella , three of Toly - 
pella, and one Chara , C. gracilts of Sprengel is a still 
greater monster, as it includes five species of NiUUa , one 
Lychnolhamnus, and three species of Chara. 

W. R. McNa* 

The Countries of the World , being a Popular Descrip¬ 
tion of the Various Continents, Islands, Rivers, Seas, 

and Peoples of the Globe . By RobertiBrown, M.A., 

Ph D., &c. Vol. I. (London : Cassell, Petter, and 

Galpin. No date) 

This is certainly an attractive book ; the wealth of illus¬ 
trations renders it so. While we recognise some of the 
illustrations as having done service elsewhere, many of 
tehm are new, well-executed, and afford a good idea of 
the scenery, products, and people of the regions they are 
meant to illustrate. This volume treats of the Arctic 
regions and North America, contains a great amount of 
miscellaneous information, and is written in a rambling 
easy-going style. It is essentially a popular work, but 
might have been made valuable even to the geographical 
student had some of the pictures been dispensed with 
and a number of regional maps substituted similar to 
those which are so Important a feature in Reclus 1 
11 Gdographie Universelle, with which masterly and ex¬ 
haustive work, however, it would be unfair to compare it. 
We have no doubt Dr. Brown's work will afford pleasure 
hud prove instructive to many readers, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[ The Editor don not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake to return , 
or to correspond with the writers of rejected manuscripts . 
No notice u taken of anonymous communications . 

The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters as 
short as possible The pressure on his space is so great that it 
is impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance even of com¬ 
munications containing interesting and novel facts .] 

The Radiometer and Its LeBsons 

Having been prevented from attending the recent meeting of 
the British Association by the necessity of devoting my entire 
vacation to mental and bodily renovation after the sad family 
losses I had sustained, I have only become aware within the last 
few days that my article in the April number of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury , entitled 11 The Radiometer and its Lessons," had been 
there spoken of by Prof. G. Corey Foster, in his address as Presi¬ 
dent of Section A, aa showing an ** unmistakable tendency, 
cither intentionally ot unintentionally , to depreciate Mr Crookes's 
merits, and to make it appear that he had pilt a wrong interpre¬ 
tation upon his own results," which statement is said by your 
reporter to have “ elicited great applause " 

Of Mr Crookes’s own reply in the July number of the same 
periodical, entitled “More Lessons from the Radiometer, 1 ' I 
took no notice ; partly because my mind was at the time fully 
occupied by sad cares and urgent duties, and partly because 
I thought that his assertions (1) that he had not theorised on the 
subject at all, (2) that he had not attributed the rotation of the 
radiometer to the direct impetus of light, and (3) that he had 
never clmmed the discovery of a new force or a new mode of 
force, were so well known in the scientific world to be incon¬ 
sistent with fact, that 1 need not trouble myself to refute them. 

Prof Carey Foster, however, speaking with authority as Pre¬ 
sident of the Physical section of the British Association, has 
given it as his judicial opinion that what I have written on this 
subject bIiowb an unmistakable tendency to depreciate Mr 
Crookes’s merits, and to misrepresent his opinions; and he has 
further ** unmistakably" suggested (as it appears to me) that 
this may have been done with deliberate intention, instead of 
being done in good faith under the influence of an unintentional 
bias. As it is impossible for me to allow such an imputation 
from such a quarter to pass unnoticed, I might fairly challenge 
Prof. Carey Foster to justify language which I must presume him 
to have used with all due consideration of its obvious meaning, 
and of his and my relative positions But aa he explicitly dis¬ 
avows the more serious part of this imputation, I have now only 
to ask to be allowed to show, In Lhe columns of the journal 
which has not only recorded the accusation, but has pointedly 
directed attention to it,— first, that I have not, even unintention¬ 
ally , "depreciated Mr. Crookes’s merits " as the inventor of the 
Radiometer ; and secondly , thal Mr Crookes really did in the 
firRt- instance put that “wrong interpretation upon his own 
results ” which I attributed to him. Had Prof. Carey Foster 
complied with the request I pnvatcly made him, that he should 
specify the passages which (m his opinion) juslify his charge, I 
should have been able to reply to it much more briefly But by 
declining thus to particularise, he obliges me to traverse the 
whole ground covered by his general accusation. 

That I was not influenced, when writing on the Radiometer, 
by any animus arising from my personal antagonism to Mr. 
Crookes on another Bubject, will appear, I think, from the 
following extracts from the two lectures which I delivered at the 
London Institution (by special request) on Mesmerism, Spiri¬ 
tualism, &c,, before Christmas, and which were published in 
Erasers Magaume at the commencement of the present year 1— 

“The recent history of Mr. Crookes’s most admirable Invention, 
the Radiometer, is pregnant with lessons on this pome. When 
this was first exhibited to the admiring gaze of the large body 
of scientific men assembled at the soirie of the Royal Society, 
there was probably no one who was not ready to believe with ita 
inventor that the driving-round of its vanes was effected by the 
direct mechanical aid of that mode of Radiant Force which we call 
Light j and the eminent Physicists in whose judgment the greatest 
confidence was placed, seemed to have no doubt that this mecha¬ 
nical agency was something outside Optics properly so ^callfed, 
and, irai, in fact, if not a new Force in nature, a new modus 
aperandi of a forte previously known under another form. 
There was here, then, a perfect readiness to admit a novelty 
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which seemed ho unmistakably demonstrated, though transcend¬ 
ing all previous experience. But after Home little time the 
question was raised, whether the effect was not really due to an 
intermediate action of that mode of Radiant Force which we call 
heat f Upon the attenuated vapour of which it was impossible 
entirely to get rid ; and Lhe result of a most careful and elaborate 
experimental inquiry, in which nature has been put to the ques¬ 
tion in every conceivable mode, has been to make it (I believe) 
almost if not quite certain, that the first view was incorrect, and 
that Heat is the real moving power, acting under peculiar con¬ 
ditions, but in no new mode.”— lectures on Mesmetnm and 
Spintiui/tsm, p. 8. 

“1 hold the warning given by the history of this inquiry, in 
regard to the duty of the scientific man to exhaust every possible 
mode of accounting for new and strange phenomena, before 
attributing it to any previously unknown agency, to be one of 
the most valuable lessons afforded by Mr Crookes's discoveries, 

“Now I maintain that it requires exactly the same kind of 
specially trained ability to elicit the truth in regard to the 
phenomena we are now considering, as has been exerted in the 
researches made by the instrumentality of the Spectroscope and 
the Radiometer And I cannot but believe that if Mr Crookes 
had been prepared by n special training in the bodily and mental 
constitution, abnormal as well as normal, of the Human instru¬ 
ments of the Spiritualistic inquiries, and had devoted to them the 
ability, skill, perseverance, and freedom from prepossession, 
which he lias shown in his Physical investigations, he would have 
arrived at conclusions more akin to those of the great body of 
scientific men whom I believe to share my own convictions on 
this subject.”— Op eit , p 70. 

No one, I think, can foil to see that in speaking of Mr 
Crookes’s “moat admirable invention,” and in giving him the 
fullest credit for the “ability, skill, perseverance, and freedom 
from prepossession,” with which he had carried on lus investiga¬ 
tions in regard to it, I eulogised him as waimly as if I had 
never come into collision with him It must also be apparent 
to any reader of these lectures, that I did not impute to him any 
blame for having originally fallen into an error shared at the 
time by the " eminent Physicists in whose judgment the greatest 
confidence was plaoed,” and that my reason for bringing forwards 
the subject was to enforce the lesson, that “ no new principle of 
action has any claim to scientific acceptance, save after an ex¬ 
haustive Inquiry as to the extent to which the phenomena can be 
accounted for, either certainly or probably, by agencies already 
known.” 

Circumstances to which I shall presently advert having made 
me feel it desirable that this “ lesson ” should be yet more fully 
ahd emphatically set forth, I applied myself to a careful rcperusal 
of Mr. Crookes’s papers in the Proceedings of the Royal Society, 
with the most earnest desire to present a true history of the whole 
inquiry ; and I availed myself of the opportunity kindly afforded 
mi by the editor of the Nineteenth Century , to place before the 
public what I believed to be a fair statement of the case, with 
the lessons It conveyed. 

Commencing with a description of the phenomena presented 
by the Radiometer when it was first exhibited by Mr Crookes at 
the sotric of the Royal Society, I thus continued .— 

“It is scarcely surprising, then, that a general impression 
should at once have prevailed that a capital discovery had been 
made—that of the direct mechanical action 0/ light , which, though 
not indicating the existence of a new force in nature, showed 
that the most universally diffused of all forces, next to gravita¬ 
tion, has a mode of action which was previously not merely 
unknown, but altogether unsuspected. And this impression was 
not confined to those who had only a general acquaintance with 
Physical Optics , for it was Bhared by the greatest masters of that 
department of science, who had followed the course of the expe¬ 
rimental researches on which Mr. Crookes had been for some 
time engaged, and of wffleh this discovery was the culmination.” 
—Nineteenth Century , April, 1877, p. 241. 

I then went on to give, from Mr. Crookes’s papers, a history 
of the investigations which had led him up to the Radiometer; 
and showed (p. 249) that at that stage of the inquiry, the argu¬ 
ment for the directness of radiant repulsion , deducible from what 
was then supposed to be a fact—the increase of the rapidity of 
the rotation in proportion to ^he perfection of the vacuum— 
“ seemed alike valla and cogent. v 

I next sketched the history of the opposite view originally 
propounded by Prof. Osborne Reynolds, suppor|i& by Dr. 
Sehiuteris experiment, and finally established by Mr Crookes’s 
own later researches, which have culminated in the doctrine of 


“heal reaction” now generally accepted. In reference to Mr. 
Crookes’s own part in these subsequent inquiries, I say later on 
(p. 254), that “no sooner was adequate ground shown for calling 
m question his Interpretation of the phenomena, and a vera causa 
found in an agency already known, than Mr. Crookes evinced 
the spirit of the true philosopher In varying his experiments in 
every conceivable mode, so as to test the validity of his original 
interpretation ” And again m the next page I speak ot his 
“carrying out this beautiful inquiry in a manner and spirit 
worthy of all admiration ”—What higher praise could be given 

10 a scientific investigator? 

Having brought Lhe history to its conclusion, I thus proceed:— 

“ Before adverting to the lessons which this remarkable history 
seems lo me to convey, I would point out that this change of 
interpretation of the facts discovered by Mr. Crookes, does not 
in the least diminish either the interest of the facts themselves 
or Lhe merit of his discovery. Nor is the value of his Radiometer 
in any degree lowered by Lhe demonstration that it does not (as 
Mr Crookes at first supposed) afford an absolute mechanical 
measure of radiant energy under any of its aspects. What 
(according to present views) it really does measure, is the amount 
of * heat reaction 1 producible m gaseous atmospheres of 
different kinds and of different degrees of attenuation. And 
such a precise method of measurement appears more likely than 
any other mode of investigation, to furnish a test of that kinetic 
theoiy of gases, Lhe recent development of which by Prof. Clerk- 
Maxwell is regarded by competent judges as constituting (if it 
should receive such verification) the most important advance ever 
made in molecular physics Most deservedly, therefore, did Mr. 
Crookes receive from lhe Royal Society the award of one of its 
chief distinctions ” ( Loc , at, t p 251 ) 

To this I may add that I personally congratulated Mr. Crookes 
most cordially on that occasion, and expressed to him the deep 
interest with which I had followed hia researches throughout 
And though I had next to show that Mr Crookes has another side 
to lus mind, which makes Mr. Crookes the “spiritualist ” almost 
a different person from Mr. Crookes the “ physicist,” I carefully 
guarded what I had to say on this point in the following words .— 
“I would not be thought for one moment to disparage Mr 
Crookes's merits as the inventor of the Radiometer, by now bring¬ 
ing Into contrast with the admirable series of scientific mvestiga- 
tions which led up to that invention, wlmt I cannot but regaid 
as his thoroughly unscientific course in relation to another doc¬ 
trine of which he has put himself prominently forward as the 
champion.” 

I cannot but surmise that Trof Carey Foster must have read 
my paper rather carelessly, and have applied Lo Mr. Crookes, 
the inventor of the Radiometer, the depreciatory remarks I felt 
called upon to make in regaul to Mr Crookes, the supporter of 
a system, a large proportion of winch even Mr D D. Home has 
recently denounced as ” & seething mass of folly and impos¬ 
ture.” 1 If Prof. Carey FosLcr knew as much os I do of Lhe 
mischief which this Mr Crookes has done, especially in the 
United States, on the one hand to his own reputation anil to 
that of British science, 51 and on the other lo public morality, by 
the facility with which he has lent himself to the support of 
frauds as wicked as those by which fortune-tellera delude igno¬ 
rant and credulous servant-girls, he would not wonder that I 
should feel called upon to show that the high scientific ability of 
Mr Crookes, the Phy&icht, neither prevents him from believing 
in lus own day-dreams, nor renders mm a match for the cunning 
of the clever female cheats who play upon his Spiritualistic 

11 prepossessions.” 

I now pass to lhe second part of my defence; and shall show 
that for “ making it appear that Mr Crookes had put a wrong 
interpretation upon his own results,” I can adduce adequate 
justification from his own published statements. 

Of the “repulsion accompanying radiation” shown in his 
early experiments by the swinging-round of the pith bar, Mr. 
Crookes said, in 1874 {Phil Mag , vol. xlvul, p 94), “ My 
man impression is that it is directly due to the impact of the waves 

1 See hifl "Lights and Shadows of Spiritualism,” containing an unsparing 
exposure ot its "delusions, 1 ' its " absurdities,” and Ha '‘trickeries ” 

a On the strength of p private letter from Mr Crookes, which has been 
published (in /as stouJr) in ihe American newspapers, a certain Mrs. or Miss 
Eva Fay announced her “ spiritualistic" performances as "endorsed by 
Prof Crookes and other Fellows of the Roysl Society " The particulars of 
the compkLe public exposure of this woman's disgraceful frauds, showing 
that Mr Crookes's suiemtijic tests are no more worthy of trust than the late 
Prut Hare's expsruruHlaldemonstration, qf the immortality of the soldi 
will appear in toe forthcoming number of Ftassds Magazine 
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upon the surface of the moving mass, and not secondarily through 
the intervention of air currents, electricity, or evaporation and 
condensation ” 

In a paper subsequently communicated to the Royal Society 
{Proceedings, March I a, 1875), Mr Crookea characterised the 
explanation of the "repulsion from radiation " offered by Prof, 
Osborne Reynolds, as one which 11 it is impossible to conceive” the 
phenomenon taking place in a chemical vacuum At Lhc same time 
he stated that he was unprepared to offer any other explanation, 
and Lhat 11 he should avoid giving any Lheory on the subject 
until a sufficient number of facts have been accumulated ” 

After bringing out the Radiometer,|however, he reverted (as it 
seemed to me) to his previous " impression , ” the whole phrase¬ 
ology of his papers ot January 5 and February 5, 1876, appearing 
at the time, not only to myself, but Lo every one of the eminent 
scientific friends with whom I conversed on the subject, to indicate 
Lhat he then considered the rotation as dn ectly due to the impact 
of the waves upon the surface of the moving mass Nor have I 
ever imputed it to him as a matter of blame that he took this 
view of it; on the other hand I have stated over and over again 
that this seemed the general impression of Lhe distinguished 
Physicists to whom we "outsiders ” looked for guidance in the 
matter Anyone who remembers what took place at the Meeting 
of the Royal Society at which Mr. Crookes's paper was read, 
will, I feel sure, bear out this statement. 

I shall now specify more explicitly the grounds on which I 
attributed to Mr Crookes, no longer as an "impression," but as 
n definite " interpretation " of his fact?, Lhat the rotation of the 
Radiometer is due to the direct impact of the waves , and chiefly (I 
never said exclusively) to ihose of the luminous waves , and 
further attributed to him a claim to the discovery of a M new 
force ,J or “ new mode of force 11 

This key-note seems to me to be most distinctly struck in the 
following passage .—After pointing out that " there is no real 
difference between lleat and Light, all we can take account of [I 
presume he means physically, not physiologically] being difference 
of wave-length," he thus continues "Take, for instance, a ray 
of definite refran^ibility m the red. Falling on a Thermometer 
It shows the action of Heat, on a Thermopile it produces an 
electric current , 1 to the Eye it appears as light and colour ; on a 
Photographic plate it causes chemical action , and on the sus¬ 
pended pith it causes motion .” 

Now (1) this motion being elsewhere spoken of as due to the 
impetus given by a ray of light , (z) a set of experiments being 
made to determine the mechanical values of the different colours 
of the spectrum , (3) an observation being recorded on the weight 
of sunlight (without the least intimation that he was 11 speaking 
figuratively," as Mr. Crookes says that he did to his audience at 
the Royal Institution), (4) the term Light null a being used by 
himself as a synonym for 11 Radiometer, and (5) no hint what¬ 
ever being given of the dependence of the result (as argued by 
Prof. Osborne Reynolds) on a 11 heat-reaction " through the resi¬ 
dual vapour, I still hold myself fully justified m attributing to 
Mr. Crookes the doctrine of the direct mechanical action of light, 
and I call on Prof Carey Foster to prove—not that Mr. Crookes 
himself did not hold that doctrine—but (which 13 a very different 
thing) that I am not justified by Mr Crookes's own language in 
attributing it to him 

That Mr Crookes considered such action a " new force ’’ or a 
11 new mode of force," plainly appears from my previous citation ; 
in which be ranks Motion as a mode of Radiant action additional 
to Light, Heat, and Actinism, differing os much from eiLher of 
them as they differ from each other. If it does not mean this, 
what does it mean? 

So, if Mr Crookes has not changed his mind as to the inter¬ 
pretation of hih facts, 1 ask (1) why he now repudiates as inap¬ 
propriate the term \Light-mill adopted (if not originally given) 

1 Having never heard of any physical philosopher from Seebcck lo Sir 
William Inumion, who looked ai the etcC/m current generated in the 
Thermopile as Anything else than an effect of the heating (whether by <oh - 
duetto* or by radiation) ol the two mclals of which u was composed, I was 
greatly surprised at finding it ranked by Mr Crookes as one of lhe immediate 
inodes of Had 1 am acuon , and I called attention in,my “ Radiometer " paper 
10 what l supposed to be his mistake on this point It may be that in my 
ignorance of tne newen developments or thermo-electric theory (my know¬ 
ledge of it not being later than 187a , " Everett'1 translation of Deschanel," 

f 6 sa). I have here unintentionally “ depreciated Mr. Crookes’s merits ,** and 
shall be ipute ready to recant and apologise for my mistake, if Prof G C. 
Foster will show that it is Dr Garpenler, not Mr, Ocekes, who u here 
in the wrong 

a It is Impossible not to see, in (he use of this term, a suggestion that the 
vuufl are driven round by the direct mechanical impetus of Light upon them, 
in the some way os the soda of a Wind-mill are driven round by k the direct 
Impetus of lhe Wind, 


by himself? and (2) why does he now admit that dependence of 
tne movements upon the presence of residual gas, which he 
originally affirmed to be impossible to conceive ? 

I have carefully confined myself to the main issues of thii 
question. Prof. G. Carey Foster will doubtless be able to pick 
out points of detail in my article, as to which fault may be 
found by a severe critic But 1 venture to think that I have 
said enough to prove that what I said on the subject was written 
under the honest conviction Lhat I had adequate ground for my 
statements; and that I shall at any rate be absolved from lhe 
imputation oT having ill-naturedly referred to the history of the 
Radiometer for the purpose of putting Mr Crookes in the wrong ; 
the "lesson’’ with which I concluded the article being as 
follows — 

"The lesson which this curious contrast [the ( duality’ 

Mr Crookes’s mental constitution, which 1 speak of as having 
plenty of parallels in past times, to say nothing of the 
present] seems to me most strongly to enforce, is Lhat of the 
importance of training and disciplining the whole mind during 
the period of its development, ol cultivating' scientific habits of 
thought (by which I mean nothing more than strict reasoning 
based on exact observation) in regard to rt't ry subject, and of 
not allowing ourselves to become 1 possessed 1 by any ideas or 
class of ideas, that Lhc common sense of educated mankind pro¬ 
nounces to be irrational. I would not for a moment uphold that 
test as an infallible one ; but it ought to ]>e sufficiently regarded, 
to make us question the conclusions which depend solely upon - 
our own or others’ subjectivity, and to withhold us from affirming 
the existence of new agencies in Nature, until she has been ques¬ 
tioned in every conceivable way, and every other possibility has 
been exhausted.” [Op. cit , p 256 ) 

October ia Wiluam B. Carpenter 


I hear from Dr. Carpenter that he is sending to you, for 
publication in the next number of Nature, a statement intended 
as a refutation of an opinion which I ventured to express, m my 
address to the Mathematical and Physical Section of the British 
Association at Plymouth, respecting an article on the "Radio¬ 
meter,” contributed by him to Lhe Nineteenth Century for April 
As Dr. Carpenter appears to have interpreted that expression of 
opinion in a sense different from that which it was intended to 
convey, I shall be much obliged if you will afford me space In 
your next issue for a few words of explanation 

The words which I used in referring to his article were these . 
" An eminent and accomplished scientific man had published, 
within the last few months, an account of the discovery of the 
radiometer, the unmistakable tendency of which was, either 
intentionally or unintentionally, to depreciate Mr, Crookes’s merits, 
and to make it appear that he had put a wrong interpretation 
upon his own results ” The word depreciate , which occurs here, 
is, I am aware, susceptible of various shades of meaning, and 
perhaps it would have been better if I had guarded myself 
against the possibility of misconception that lurks in it. What 
I meant was that Dr. Carpenter's account of Mr. Crookes’s 
researches was likely to make his readers form a lower estimate 
of their scientific value than, in my opinion, they deserved ; 
but whether or not it was intended to have this effect I did not 
undertake to say I did not mean, and had not the smallest idea 
of suggesting, that Dr Carpenter hod been guilty of intentional 
and conscious unfairness towards Mr. Crookes. I should have 
thought it entirely unnecessary to disavow this latter interpre¬ 
tation of my words, and indeed should have considered ic an 
insult to Dr. Carpenter’s reputation to suppose that anyone would 
understand them In this sense, hod he not himself (in a Tecent 
correspondence with me) endeavoured to fix this meaning on 
them in spite of my repeated assurances that it was not intended, 
I do not wish to say anything on this occasion in support of 
the opinion which I have admitted that I did intend to express, 
but I shall ask you to allow me to do so In a future number of 
Nature. G. Cajley Foster 

University College, London, October 14 


Mr, Wallace and Reichenbach's Odyle 

As Mr. Wallace has attempted (presumably with Mr. 
Crookes’s editorial concurrence) to rehabilitate, in the Jaly 
number of the Quarterly Journal of Science, the Odyle-doc trine 
of Baron Relchenbach, I think it well to state that I yesterday 
availed myself of an opportunity of personally asking my friend 
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Prof, Hoffmann, of Berlin, ‘whether that doctrine any longer 
finds support among scientific men in Germany. His reply was a 
most emphatic negative ; the doctrine, he said, being one which no 
man of science wiLh whom he is acquainted would think worthy 
of the slightest attention Yet in Mr, Wallace's judgment (query 
in Mr. Crookes's also?) the unanimous verdict of the scientific 
world of Germany, to say nothing of England, is a prejudiced 
one; only Mr. W and his spiritualistic allies appreciating cor¬ 
rectly the real force of the evidence originally advanced by 
Reichenbach, and confirmed by those trustwoilhy (?) authorities, 
Drs. Ashburner and Gregory. 

In thus setting his own judgment on a question which lies 
altogether outside the scientific domain which he has made his 
own, against the unanimous verdict of the eminent physicists 
and physiologists who have carefully " tried " the Od-force and 
11 found it wanting," and in rebuking myself and those who think 
with me for our incredulity, does not Mr Wallace put himself 
somewhat in the attitude of his old opponent, John Hampden, 
who thinks everybody cither a fool or a knave who maintains the 
earth to be round ? William B, Carpenter 

October 22 


Potential Energy 

With reference to the views of "John O'Toole" on the 
subject uf energy perhaps you will allow me to say how one of 
Lhe class to which " poor Publius " belongs has conceived the 
matter of terminology with satisfaction to himself 

1. Energy being unanimously defined by “ the doctors " to be 
“capacity Jor doing work," and also energy conveying in its 
derivation the notion of activity, this term is properly applicable 
only to the bodies of material systems the motions of which are 
contemplated lienee all energy is in its nature kinetic—the 
very term kinetic is logically included m the term energy 

2. When a material system m in motion it actually possesses, 
ipso faeU\ a capability of doing work, that is to say, it has 
actual energy, 

3. When in any configuration of the system we contemplate as 
possible the action of causes which will alter its motions and give 
it a second configuration, the excess of the energy which it would 
possess in this second configuration over the energy which it 

osaesses in the first is properly called its potential energy m the 
rst configuration 

4. The asseition that in any configuration the sum of the 
energies, acLual and pqjgntlal, of a material system is constant, is 
what Kant would call an analytical proposition, or what 11 X." 
(quoting Herscliel) calls "only a truism after all " But I further 
remark — 

5. That this truism is not the principle of the conservation of 
energy, but that this principle is a true “synthetical proposition" 
which some fairly regard as an almost immediate deduction from 
Newton's third law, and which others regard as proved by often 
repeated and much varied experiment, and hence that “ X’s " 
statement of this great principle in the form— 11 The sum of the 
actual and potential energies of the universe is a constant quantity,” 
(the italics are m ne) is not its proper definition. 

6 That, leaving the consideration of bodies, and referring to 
forces, the term to be employed instead of energy is work, and 
that the term analogous to the "potential energy of bodies” is 
the " potential work of forces,” this latter being the amount of 
work which they are capable of doing in displacing their points 
of application from their actual configuration to any fixed chosen 
one. 

7. That by the expenditure of a fixed amount of work on any 
material By stem the same amount of actual energy (whose type 
is ft m v B ) is under all circumstances produced, and that, through 
whatever forms this actual energy is made to pass, if the whole 
of it is always utilised, it will finally be reconvertible into the 
same original amount of work, this being the principle of the 
conservation of energy. 

8 . That instead of the statement in 5, we must substitute the 
synthetical proposition that 11 the sum of the actual energy of the 
bodies In tne universe and the potential work of its internal 
forces is a constant quantity," and the same is true of every 
material system which is regarded as complete in itself, or in 
other words, wherever and howwyer a given quantity of potential 
work is lost by the forces of the system, this always appears in 
the shape of a fixed quantity of actual energy, in the jjprm which 
we callheat, or In some other. 

Hence we have energy, actual and potential, of bodies; and 
work, actual and poienHal, of forces. 


A few'remarks In conclusion. " T. M.” has very happily 
illustrated the propriety of the expression potential energy, as, 
in strict consequence of the definition of energy, a potential 
capacity of doing work , and if in his illustration the "power of 
purchasing" is considered with reference to a further object, 
there may be not merely a "double remotion from' 1 what we 
may regard as " tangibility,” but a remolion of a higher multiple 
order. "W G ” has well explained that it is only in conse¬ 
quence of the fixedness of the earth that the potential energy of 
the system of the earth and stone is by the "doctors” located 
in the stone Finally, I can hardly conceive how "X ," who has 
devoted so much attention to the literature of this subject, can 
have fallen into such a grievous error with regard to the clock. 

Royal Indian Engineering College, G. M, MiNCHIN 

Cooper’s Hill 

YOUR "Potential Energy" corespondents will find three 
letters on the “ Conservation of Energy" in the Engineer for 
January 12 and 19 and February 2 which may interest them. 
The writer “ 4 » T1 " assumes that all the phenomena of force are 
explained by the theory that only matter and motion exist, and 
lhat what we call potential "energy" is only " quantity and 
motion," which motion 15 indestructible but diffusible. Z. 

London, October 20 


Origin of Contagious Diseases 

1 have been much struck by the following passage in Dr. 
Richardson's address, Nature (vol xvi p. 481).— 

"(r) That as regards the organic poisons themselves and their 
physical properties, the great type of them all is represented by 
the poison of any venomous snake . . . It is the type of all 

the poisons which produce disease " 

Now has it been really proved, by experiment, that the poison 
of snakes produces the effects characterising the contagia ? viz., 
"(t>) . . Each particle of any of Lhese poisons brought into 

contact either with the blood of the living animal or with certain 
secretions of the living animal, possesses the property of turning 
the albuminous part of that same blood or that same secretion 
into substance like itself. . . ” 

In other words, if an animal is suffering from snake poison 
does its blood or any of its secretions acquire Lhe power of 
transmitting Lhe disease, t.t,, the effects of a snake's bite, to 
another individual, as is the case with an animal affected with 
carbuncle, glanders, hydrophobia, dec , &c * 

Unless this question has been decided in the affirmative it 
would appear rather difficult to uphold the sentence (^) as quoted 
above. D. W. 

Freiburg in Bnsgau, G J , October 14 

[Dr. Richardson informs us that D. W does not properly 
understand his argument Dr Richardson does not suppose 
that the person or animal poisoned from a poisonous make is, 
in turn, poisonous, although that may be the fact. He merely 
uses Lhe illustration that as a poisonous snake secretes a poison 
so an infectious person is for the time secreting a poison.] 


I see by your issue of October 4, that Di. Richardson has 
honoured me by mentioning my name and placing me as the 
first, in modern tunes, to advocale the hypothesis that living 
germs are the exciting agents of epidemic and infectious diseases. 
But he says further, " I protest, 1 say, that this hypothesis is the 
wildest, the most innocent, the most distant from the phenomena 
it attempts to explain, that ever entered the mind of man to 
conceive." It may be so, but 1 look in vain through the whole 
story he narrates in his lecture to find a rational substitute for it, 
and it appears to me desirable at the present juncture that the 
principles of the germ theory, as I have integrated them, should 
stand side by side with Dr. Richardson's " glandular theory." 
It is now nearly thirty years since I endeavoured to find some 
common root or cause Tor those diseases which we find m plants, 
animals, and man, and which are communicable among the 
individuals of each order in nature ; also, in some instances, from 
one order to another. Dunng that thirty years every step in 
scientific research and medical experience as far as my inquiries 
have carmed me, has tended to confirm the views I put forward 
in my original "Essay " and In subsequent papers read before 
the Epidemiological Society. Notably the .latest advocates of a 
germ theory are two of our most eminent men, the one a leader 
m science, the other a leading physician. I need hardly say I 
allude to Prof. Tyndall and Sir Thomas Watson ; sorely these 
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gentlemen cannot be charged with committing themselves to an 
hypothesis ** the most distant from the phenomena it attempts to 
explain” 

Now if It can be shown that the germs of disease are subject 
to the same laws as other living things and exhibit similar 
phenomena, and further, that without Lhe inference that they are 
endowed with vital properties, it is impossible to unravel the 
most striking character which they present to us for consideration, 
viz , the fact that they reproduce their kind, then I think there 
is more reason for following up, in all its intricacies, Lhe germ 
theory, than to starL with an assumed catalysts , molecular motion^ 
and a glandular matrix , as suggested by Dr. Richardson 

Starting, then, from the indisputable fact that the materias 
morhi of every communicable disease reproduces its kind, I have 
considered Hus a primary law, and have tabulated other laws 
which are associated with living beings by which it will, I tlunk, 
be found that there is a parallelism of a kind to attract and rivet 
attention, especially, too, when many otherwise inexplicable 
circumstances bend to this hypothesis 


Primary Law of Repioduction , by which all living thxn^\ 
reproduce their kind. 

Secondary Laws 


Objective Laics 

I, The diffusion or dispersion 
of germs. 

2 Their static existence. 

3. Limited duration of active 
existence 

4 renod of development, 

maturity, and decay. 

5 Intermittent reproduction. 


Subjective Laws. 

1. Seasons of activity. 

2 Climatic influence. 

3. Relation to latitude 

4 Subjection to physical 
forces. 

5. Influence of localiLy, 


Without amplifying tins subject, which would carry me far 
beyond the limits of an ordinary communication, I will only add 
that though the above tabulation is very imperfect, there is quite 
Rufficientfor any one who will follow out the ideas conveyed by 
it to trace the intimate relation that exists between living beings 
and Lhe germs of disease. I would refer finally to the fact that 
many diseases in men and animals have yielded^’up living germs 
as their cause, chiefly, I may add, skin diseases it is true ; but 
aphtha , 1 closely associated with diphtheria, 13, I think, acknow¬ 
ledged by all unprejudiced persons to have its origin in an 
unmistakable and demonstrable germ John Grove 


The Zoological Relations of Madagascar and Africa 

Without entering into the details of this very difficult ques¬ 
tion I wish to be allowed to stale some of the general reasons 
which have led me to a different conclusion from Dr. Hartlaub, s 
and also to point out where he has not quoted my opinions with 
perfect accuracy. Instead of saying that " the fauna of Mada¬ 
gascar is manifestly of African origin," my actual statement is as 
follows —"We have the extraordinary fauna of Madagascar to 
account for, with its evident main derivation from Africa, yet 
wanting all the larger and higher African forms, its resemblances 
to Malaya and to South America , and its wonderful assemblage 
of altogether peculiar types” (" Geog Dish of Animals," vol 1. 
p. 286). My reasons for believing in the " main derivation " of 
Lhe fauna from Africa can only be understood by considering the 
theory, now generally admitted, of the origin of the fauna of 
Afnca itself. All the higher mammalia are believed to have 
entered it from the northern continent during the middle or latter 

J iart of the tertiary period, and the occurrence of Psittacus and of 
ormfl supposed to be allied to plan tain-eaters and to Leptosomus 
in the miocene of France, render it probable that many of the 
peculiar groups of African birds had their origin in the old 
ralscarctic region. Now Madagascar presents many cases of 
special affinity with South Afnca, especially in insects, land- 
shells, and plants j and if we suppose it to have formed part of a 
South African land before the irruption of the higher mammal a 
and birds from the north, we shall I think account for many of 
its peculiarities. Such facts as its possessing Potamochcerus and 
the recently extinct H*ppopotauius % while it has thirteen or fourteen 
peculiarly African genera of birds against four or five that are 
peculiarly Oriental; of iU having many African genera of lizards 
and tortoises ; of its butterflies being decidedly African ; of its 
nutteioufl African genera of Carabld®, Lucanidee, and Lainudse ; 
while the specially Oriental affinities of its mamma ls, reptiles, 

r S*a Medical Times, i8ji, vol. IL p 53 ■ 

■ Nature vqL «vl p. 498, and the /mr Tor July, 1847, p, 334. 


and insects are hardly if at all mortf pronounced than the South 
American affinities of the same groups,—all seem to me to warrant 
the general conclusion that the "main derivation " of the Mada¬ 
gascar fauna is from Africa. 

Dr. Hartlaub speaks of my 11 attempted parallel between 
Madagascar and Afnca, and the Antilles and South America " 
in such a way that his readers must think I had dwelt upon this 
parallel in some detail as being special and peculiar. The fact 
is, however, that I have always referred to it in a very general 
way. At p. 25 vol. l I say , " The peculiarities it (the Malagasy 
sub-region) exhibits, beings of exactly the same kind as those 
presented by the Antilles, by New Zealand, and even by Celebes 
and Ceylon, but in a much greater degree.” And again, at 
p 272, vol 1 , I speak of it as “bearing a similar relation to 
Africa as the Antilles to Tropical America, or New Zealand to 
Australia, but possessing a much richer fauna than either of 
these, and in some respects a more remarkable one even than 
New Zealand ” This general comparison with the two other 
great insular sub-regions is, I think, justifiable, notwithstanding 
great d'fferences of detail. There is in all a rich and highly 
peculiar fauna, a great poverty of mammalia, and a total absence 
of many large families of birds characterising the adjacent 
continent, together with special points of resemblance to distant 
continents or to remote geological periods. 

It seems to me that such a problem as this cannot well be 
solved by means of a group winch, like birds, do not require an 
actual land-connection in order to reach a given country , and, if 
all land animals are taken into account, the evidence does not 
appear to warrant the supposition of a recent land-connection 
of Madagascar with India or Malaya At a very remote epoch 
such a connection may have taken place, but if we are to give 
any weight to the general facts of distribution as opposed to 
those presented by DLrds only, the union of Madagascar with 
South Afnca is more recent and has had more influence on the 
character of the Malagasy fauna. The numerous and very 
remarkable points of affinity between Madagascar and SouLh 
America in almost every group except birds, are not alluded to 
by Dr, lfartlaub, yet they would equally well support the notion 
of a former union of those two countries independently of Afnca. 
It seems, however, more consonant with our general knowledge 
of distribution to consider these as cases of survival of ancient 
and once wide-spread types in suitable areas, and this is a 
principle that must never be lost sight of in attempting to solve 
the problems presented by such anomalous countries as Mada¬ 
gascar. Alfred R. Wallace 

Selective Discrimination In Insects 

Your correspondent S B , in lus letter Nature of yester¬ 
day's date, must be referring to some short abstract only of my 
lecture on flowers and insects. 1 quite agree with him that 
odour Is very important m attracting insectB, and dwelt upon it 
in my lecture, as well as m my little book on "Flowers and 
Insects.” A striking illustration is afforded by night flowers, 
which often become peculiarly odoriferous towards evening, as 
has been already pointed out by various observers 

S B. attributes, I think, too little importance to the colouring 
of flowers, but his letter shows him to be a careful observer, ana 
I hope he will continue to devote his attention to the subject 

He would And H. Muller's "Blumen und Insekten” a min e 
of most interesting and accurate observation, 

London, October 19 John Lubbock 


Protective Colouring in Birds 

With reference to the statement in my "Naturalist In 
Nicaragua,” p 196, that the macaw "fears no foe," &c., the 
well-known geologist, Prof. Gabb, sends me the following infor¬ 
mation :—"I willingly comply with your request to repeat the 
statement about the Kukong pung or macaw hawk of Costa Rica. 
Not having your book by me now 1 cannot refer to page nor 
quote your statement exactly. But as I recall it, you speak of 
the great red and blue macaw as being so well defended as to 
need no protective colouring, and that no hawk dares attack it. 
In this you are mistaken Not only have I seen on several 
occasions heaps of the unmistakable leathers of the bird In Lhe 
woods, left in the manner that all woodsmen recognise as hawk's 
work, but I have the statements of various Indians, not In collu¬ 
sion, Confirming each other, and finally I have had \he bird 
pointed out to me (I am not sure but that itjmay occur the col¬ 
lection I sent to the Smithsonian), It is afalr-sued h^wjc of dark 
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eok>ur. It always attacks its prey on the wing, swooping down 
and disabling it when least able to use its effective weapon. It 
Is well known to the Indians, and its specific name among them 
indicates its habits —JCukong (macaw) pung (hawk)—In the same 
manner as the eagle is called sarpung or monkey hawk.” 

There can be no doubt therefore that the macaw is not so free 
from molestation in Costa Rica as I supposed it to be in 
Nicaragua. Whilstahe statement respecting its immunity from 
attack will need modification, the argument I founded upon it 
may still hold good Birds on the wing could not evade the 
keen sight of a hawk by any protective colouring, and if when at 
rest the macaw did not need concealment, natural selection would 
not work to tone down the colours that sexual selection tended 
to make more pronounced 

It will gratify all naturalists to learn that some of the results 
of Prof. Gabb'a long and critical study of the miocene molluscan 
fauna of Santo Domingo and Costa Rica and its relation to the 
existing species of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, will shortly 
be ready for publication Much light will he thrown by them on 
the interesting question of the time of the latest connection of the 
two oceans through the strait that once separated the northern 
from the southern continent, THOMAS Belt 

The Cedars, Ealing 

11 On tbe Question of Free-Will" 

I SHOULD like to call the attention of your readers to whfit 
appears an important matter in connection with the above 
subject, which has attracted considerable attention of late, and 
which has also its physical bearings. In a recent lecture by 
Prof. Tyndall, the aspect of compensation and punishment for 
actions was treated of in connection with the question of free¬ 
will, and I think that it cannot but have struck many that the- 
conclusions arrived at as regards this special point were less 
satisfactory or complete than the otherwise able reasoning of the 
lecture What I should like to submit is that tills special point 
is entirely independent of any question of free-wilb 

The argument is that if the will be not free, then reward for a 
good action, or punishment for a bad action cannot be deserved , 
but are merely expedient. I submit that the contrary holds true, 
quite independently whether the will be free or not. For It 
seems to me that the great point (that has apparently not been 
taken into account) is that the expectancy of the reward enters 
in aa on element to determine the will. If there were no reward 
in prospect, the action would not be done. It must therefore be 
an error to argue that because the will is not free, therefore the 
reward is not deserved. To wiLhhold the reward would be to 
reverie the conditions under which the action was willed. 

In the same way as regards punishment. A person (say) for 
his own benefit appropriates to himself a sum cf money, The 
person in appropriating the money contemplates the possible 
punishment, or takes this eventuality into consideration as an 
element In determining bis will. If, therefore, the punishment 
Were withheld, it would (quite independent of the aueslion of 
free-will) be an injustice, because the person would derive a 
benefit without any compensating disadvantage. So in the same 
way in the previous ease of the reward, he would (if the reward 
were withheld) undergo inconvenience without any compensating 
advantage Thus I submit that rewards for good actions and 
punishments for bad actions have nothing to do with the question 
of free-will, /or these in any case enter as elements in determin¬ 
ing the will . Therefore punishment for an offence (like reward 
for a good action) ia not merely an expedient thing, but in 
accordance with reason and justice. 

Ib not the question of free-will in itself rather a quibble ? A 
man 1 ! will U dependent on his reason, or will may be said to be 
a special act of reason. Reason, it will be generally admitted, 
depends on brain structure. Else what are our brains for? 
Hence will depends on brain structure. Can it be said that on that 
account will Is not free ? For a man to be dominated (if conceiv¬ 
able) by a will Independent of his brain structure, he would surely 
be a slave , for surely brain structure enters into the determina¬ 
tion of a man's idenbty. So long as will is subject to braui 
structure, it U subject to reason, |for brain structure is the 
mechanism of reason (or, at least, a mechanism necessary to 
reason). To have a will not subject to brain structure would be, 
therefore, to have a will not subject to reason (or a will that 
funs wild), Can any greater slavery be imagined than to be 
dominated by an Independent will not subject lo reason? I say, 
therefore, that because the will is subject to brain structure, 
therefore it is free ; this, therefore, In direct opposition to the 


opposite party who hold that, for the will to be free, it mast not 
be subject to anything, i.e. must run wild independently of the 
controlling mechanism of brain structure. 

The most powerful argument against anything is perhaps the 
argument of an exceedingly competent reasoner tn favour of a 
wrong cause Thus the portion of Sir John Henscnel's lecture 
on "The Origin of Force, in which he supports independent free¬ 
will (so termed), constitutes the most powerful argument against 
it; as, in order to support his conclusions, he is obliged to assume 
the creation of (a small amount of) energy, or, to support inde¬ 
pendent free-will, he has t.i touch upon the perfection of the 
principle of the conservation of energy It is a known fact that 
a man, however able, may rot be an equally competent reasoner 
on all points. It may be observed that those persons who 
would maintain an independent free-will would thereby entirely 
ignore the beautiful mechanism of the brain, and suppose It 
useless. Will subject to brain structure {t e to the mecnantsm 
of reason) is surely free, for the emancipation of the will from 
reason would be anarchy or slavery If, therefore, we admit 
that under no conceivable circumstances would we have the will 
otherwise than subject to reason, then even if we could conceive 
the will emancipated from brain structure, the will (if consistent 
with reason) would still be the same as when subject to brain 
structure; for brain structure, being the mechanism of reason, 
determines the will , and makes it consistent with reason There¬ 
fore 1 contend that the question of free-will is a quibble, or the 
will subject to and determined by brain structure (the mechanism 
of reason) is perfectly free. 

The subject is a difficult one, and I may, no doubt, have said 
some things that admit of improvement, but I should be glad to 
have in any way contributed to throw a true light on this in¬ 
teresting question. I J Q. 

London, October 16 

Early Observations of the Solar Corona 

The “ Astronomical Column” in Nature, vol xvi p. 255, 
has drawn attention to an observation of the solar corona by 
Clavius during the total eclipse of 1605. This is, however, by 
no means the earliest known case in which the corona was 
remarked. Plutarch already had alluded to the faint light round 
the eclipsed sun, but the first eclipse, during which the corona 
appears to have made a strong impression on the observer, 
seems to have been that of August 31, 1030 On this day a 
fierce battle took place at Sticklcstad, in Norway, between the 
Christian king Olaf (afterwards the national saint) and his 
heaLhen subjects. During the battle the sun was totally 
eclipsed, ana a reddish light appeared round it. Before the 
eclipse of 1842 had made astronomers familiar with the corona 
and protuberances, llansteen had suggested that it might be the 
zodiacal light which caused the red light in 1030. 

Observatory, Birr Castle, Ireland J, L, E- Dreyhr 


Sense Perception of Electricity 

In the very Interesting address oF Prof. C von Nageli at 
Munich, on “The Limits of Natural Knowledge,” of which a 
first portion is printed by you (Nature, vol. xvi. p 531), in 
illustration of his argument that there may be many forces in 
nature which we have not the requisite senses to perceive, he 
instances electricity as an universal element which might well 
have escaped our cognisance but for its occasional concentrations 
and disturbances making vivid appeal to two senses that we have 
—in lightning and thunder. The illustration is an apt and 
telling one, but is it worth while to note that though we have no 
sense differentiated tn perceive electricity as the eye receives the 
light wave and the ear the sound-wave of the circumambient 
ether (an organ, by the way, which would be useless to us unleu 
we had also the power of self-Insulation on the approach of this 
danger), we have a very general physical perception of electrical 
changes? The remark, for instance, is very common, “ I thought 
It felt like thunder, 11 and in some this consciousness is quite 
abnormal. I knew personally one gentleman to whom this 
sensitiveness was such a constant source of malaise that he was 
medically advised to wear a fine silk vest as an insulator. In 
his case the success of the experiment was so marked that, 
according to his own statement, it “made life another thing.” 
It would be interesting to know whether such a peculiarity was 
transmitted. Hrhry Cecil 

Bregner, Bournemouth, October 22 
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The Future of our Britlih Flora 

I much fear that the botanists of 1977, when roaming in search 
of specimens, will find it much more difficult to collect a varied 
herbarium, and that the poets of that period will be unable to 
obtain gratification from the sight of many interesting and beau¬ 
tiful plants which are already fast becoming rare and in a short 
period will likely be extinct with us. 

Indeed the very curiosity to learn something more about 
botany, the teaching of which is now included as a M special 
subject" In our elementary schools, laudable as it is, has a 
tendency to hurry forward the extinction of rare forms, the col¬ 
lecting and recognising of which is almost a passion with 
beginners and much preferred to Lhe slower and more instructive 
work of becoming thoroughly acquainted with what is common 
or widely diffused 

A few reminiscences culled from my experience will make 
plain what I mean No one who has paid attention to the flora 
around a great and fast-increasing city such as Glasgow but must 
be struck with the extinction, in twenty or thirty years, of almost 
everything that used to be rare in the country district around 
Showy flowers, such as the great mullein and the foxglove, are 
the first to suffer, They arc like the large game in a newly- 
colonised country. In vain you look for them on the wayside of 
any wcll-macadamiscd road They possess the fatal gift of 
beauty, and are either rooted out to perish miserably in a smoky 
garden, or destroyed from mere wantonness. A few days ago I 
visited the romantic ruins of Crookston Castle, about four miles 
from Glasgow, but I looked in vain for Lhe common arum which, 
being rare in Scotland, made a visit to the ruins still more 
interesting when it flourished there healthily about twenty years 
ago. 

In one single spot in Renfrewshire did I know of the existence 
of a few plants of the lizard orchis, but on making to see them 
after a long absence, I learned that the very last plant had been 
looted and taken off this season by a schoolmaster eager to teach 
his pupils botany. Indeed, when an Edinburgh professor’s class 
was about to visit a well-reputed floral locality this summer, I 
went to the farmer upon whose grounds the blrd’s-nest orchis 
grew, and implored him that, when the living wave passed by, 
ne was not to betray to any student that alone in a wide district 
he was the possessor of so rare a treasure, and I believe my 
salutary warning prevented it from being all dug out. 

In my own parish the wallrue spleenwoit Is represented by a 
single plant, and on the walla of a castle in a neighbouring dis¬ 
trict it grows no further down than human hands can reach Even 
such common ferns as the royal osmund, the green spleenwort, 
and the paraley fern are completely lost to some districts within 
my recollection, and many of your readers could give other 
instances to the same point 

Will the flora of the future then tend to a dull uniformity so 
that only a limited number of widely-diffused species shall carpet 
Lhe earth? To neutralise this tendency we have no doubt many 
escaped garden plants which in process of time get established 
on our waysides and unoccupied spaces I have even known the 
case of the successful introduction or wdd flowers formerly 
unknown to a district, and in my own parish I was pleasant 
surprised to find, well-established in one locality, the field 
allium, the seeds of which had been sown by a fnend, who 
obtained it in Sussex, many years ago. J. Shaw 

Tynron, Dumfriesshire 


The Towering of Wounded Birds 

It is still supposed by some sportsmen and gamekeepers that 
the towering of a wounded bird is caused by an injury to its 
head. In some instances this may possibly be the case, if the 
leBion of the brain be not so severe as to cause instant death ; 
more generally, however, towering seems to be the result of 
internal hemorrhage and asphyxia. In the unconscious condition 
produced by die circulation of venous blood the bird rises os it 
continues to fly, and at last falls dead. 

The following u a good example of this mode of death ; it 
occurred a few days ago in the case of a partridge I made a 
careful examination of the bird, and found a condition that con¬ 
firmed the explanation that towering is due, not to injury to the 
head, but to internal heemonhage and its consequences :— 

On October a a partridge (it was an old male bird) was fired 
at at about forty yards. The bud Aew about 450 yards after 
being hit, then towered high, and fell \ it was picked up at 
About five poles, quite dead. 


I examined It early next day ; the feathers were all carefully 
removed. There was a alight wound in the neck; a pellet of 
No 3 shot had perforated the skin, but had not penetrated or 
injured the subjacent tissues. There was a wound in the right 
pectoral muscle , the pellet had penetrated very slightly, and lay 
under the integument. 

Two pellets had penetrated the abdominal cavity, one through 
the abdominal wall, the other through the bone Both had 
passed forwards ; one had slightly wounded, but not perforated, 
the stomach, and had then passed through the right lung, a 
large vessel had been divided. There was much blood clot in 
the cavity, and both lungs were congested and also collapsed 

On examining the trachea it was found that there were three 
blood clots—one near the bifurcation, a second about an inch 
above it, which firmly plugged the tube; a third, smaller, near 
the larynx There was a small blood clot in the mouth and 
oesophagus—swallowed blood 

The heart and liver were uninjured, the brain waB [carefully 
examined , there was no injury j it was quite healthy and normal, 
except that the surface of the cerebellum had some slightly con¬ 
gested vessels, The spinal cord was uninjured; death caused by 
asphyxia and haemorrhage As the subject has been previously 
discussed, this case may be of sufficient interest for insertion in 
Nature 

The pursuit of sport gave an opportunity of elucidating a point 
of some physiological interest that might not have been permitted 
to that of science. J. Fayrer 


Meteors 

On Tuesday evening, October 2, at 8*59 P.M , whilst watching 
for shooting stars, I saw a fine meteor. At first scarcely brighter 
than a first magnitude star, it suddenly Increased to the apparent 
size of Venus when about three parts of its path had been 
traversed, and then it appeared to explode with remarkable 
brilliancy. The motion was rather slow, and just in the place 
where its maximum was attained, it left a short luminous streak 
that I could trace as a faint nebulous patch on the sky for about 
three and a half minutes, drifting some five degrees away from 
the place it first occupied, and gradually dying out until I 
finally lost it amongst the small stars ot Cassiopeia. It had 
moved from R A 34.6°, Dec 57 0 N. to R.A. 352°, Dec 54° N. 
The position of the meteor's course as I observed it was from the 
star 0 Cephei to the direction of (and below) a Andromeda;. 1 
On the following night, October 3, 8-38 pm, another large 
meteor was observed here, falling with a very swift, short path 
a few degrees to the right of the Pointers in Ursa Major It 
must have been as bright as Venus, for it gave a strong flash in 
a very foggy condition of the atmosphere. There was a bright 
streak left m its track for about fifteen seconds. 

A third meteor, far brighter than either of the two preceding, 
was recorded on Monday, October 8, at 1150 PM., and 
estimated to be twice as brilliant as Venus. Its path was nearly 
vertical, close to the eastern horizon, and probably directed from 
a radiant near fl Taun, at R.A. 77 0 , Dec 31 0 N. The sky was 
brightly illuminated with its intense lustre at the moment of 
appearance There was a short streak visible for three seconds, 
and this, as in Lhe two previous cases, served accurately to 
indicate the direction of its path. 

The following were the exact courses of these large meteors 
and of a few others seen recently by me :— 
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l rapid 

li 

*5 ~ 

16 25 ... 

li • 

222+B3 . 

. 263+76 

... to 

{ Slre ^ v,ty 

II 

zG ... 

13 16 

1/ ■ 

- i °3 + 39 ■■ 

* 116+50 

... 13 

/Streak j 1 * 3 hc., 

\ rapid 

II 

il ... 

16 bB ... 

li . 

iS °+34 ■' 

.. 186+56 

• 20 

Streak, rapid. 

IP 

16 38 ... 

li ■ 

.. 26 + 43 . 

. 1+41 

•" 10 

Streak, rajad 
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The fine weather prevailing thii month and during part of 
September allowed me to maintain long watches for snooting 
itan«a follows:— 


September 4 watched during 4! hours and saw 17 


5 



,, »» 33 

ip 7 


4 

m M 

.. >J 


4 

<1 11 5 ^ 

1. ifi 


4! 

11 11 53 

October a 


4 

37 

.. 3 


4 

JJ 

j 1 4 


5, 

II M 51 

.1 9 


4j 

t .. II 31 

„ a 


10 

1. .. >°5 

i. >6 


J 

II FI 

.. 17 


3l 1. 1. 7° 


meteon 


Giving an aggregate watch of 57 hours and 64! meteors visible 
for September 4-October 17 , but this merely relates to a portion 
of the work, for 1 have only included in thii list those nights 
when I watched for long petiods together. 

From these numerous observations I was enabled to deduce 
many radiant points, and have selected a few of the most im¬ 
portant 1— 


No 

Date, 

R A. Doc. 

2i + 36 

No ofi's 

Max 

dates 

i 

September 

♦ 15 meteors . 

. Sept 7 and 15 

a 

Sepi and OcL 

S5 1- 54 

. cG 

Sept 5 and Oct 3 

3 

Sept and Oct 

i°9 4 3* 

• 30 ■ 1 

October H 

4 

Sept and Oct 

2JIO + 78 

1 iH 

September 15 

s 

Sept and Oct 

60 4 

. 16 ,, 

October 3-B 

6 

September 

87 -1- u 

10 ,, 

. September 16 

( )lL oher H 

l 

Sept and Oct 

103 + 12 

• 27 ,, 

Oclnher 

>33 \ 79 

a - M 

Octnbi r 3 4 

9 

October 

3'° 1- 77 

17 

October 3-4 

10 

OcLobcr 

23J + 52 

• 1° II < 

October a 

11 

October 

IU + 21 . 

* l8 

. October i| 

October i9 

19 

October 15-20 

52+15 . 

■ 57 


The last position is that of the well-known October shower, 
the 0 no mas Several of the above radiants are probably new, 
and It is noteworthy that No. 8 agrees very closely with the 
radiant and date (R A. 134 0 , 77 0 Dec. N , October 7 +) of 
Comet II , 1825, as calculated by Prof. A, vS, Herschel. 

Ashleydown, Bristol, October 22 W F. Dlnnino 


A METEOR of unusual brilliancy was seen by the pagaengers in 
the tram from Exeter to Bristol, about 6 ' r 5 r.M yesterday 
The train was at the time about two or three miles south of 
Weston Junction. As nearly as I could judge, the meteor made 
its first appearance at an altitude of about 35°, and 4 0 or 5 0 south 
of west, and moved rapidly towards Lhe horizon almost in a ver¬ 
tical line The colour was a greenish white, and the train lasted 
about fifteen seconds. John L. McKenzie 

Independent College, Taunton, October 20 


Last Friday evening (October 19) we in Aberystwith saw a 
very beautiful meteor. It was ten minule? past six In the even¬ 
ing, when as I was walking along the shore and looking seaward 
(west), I saw the meteor rapidly descending as a pear-shaped 
body of red, yellow, and purple light, increasing much in 
brightness till it reached about twenty feet, as it looked, from 
the sea surface, when it suddenly and completely disappeared. 
Its track seemed a part of it—a tail to it—being at first a pale 
golden light continuous with the J body of the meteor below, 
extending vertically up and ending rather abruptly above 

This narrow band of light lived complete for a short time, 
but after one minute most of the track had become a white or 
slightly grey fleecy cloud about a foot broad and three yards 
long, as it appeared, only its central part remaining bright as a 
golden nucleus to the cloud. 

By two minutes atmospheric currents had bent the vertical 
cloud into an arc, the extremities turned to the north with the 
bright nucleus still distinct. Gradually the nucleus disappeared, 
but the cloud was still visible for a quarter of an hour, when the 
increasing dusk of the evening helped to obscure it. 

Its course appeared exceedingly rapid, and the brightness was 
silch that a passer-by who did not see the meteor itself, said that 
the place was lit up M like lightning.** 

Weather dull and wet, but Friday evening was fine. 

University College of Wales, Walter Keeping 

Aberystwith, October 20 , ^ 

Curious Phenomenon during the Late £ale , 

The following may perhaps bo of interest to your readers. 
At about 6 50 r.M. on the night of Sunday the 14th lnat„ I was 


walking m a south-easterly direction through the village of Lower 
Tooting, when I suddenly saw fall from the sky what looked 
like a huge ball of green fire. What struck me especially was 
its Bize, Its vivid colour, and also the strange noiselesaness of its 
falL It seemed to come from a part of the sky somewhere near 
where Jupiter was then visible, and to fall not a hundred yards 
from me. This, I fear, is the most accurate Information I can 
give It took me so completely by surprise that I rubbed my 
eyes and wondered whether I had not been dreaming, a supposi¬ 
tion which seemed to be supported by the indifference displayed 
by the numerous passers-by in the face of so extraordinary a 
phenomenon. Indeed I should hardly have thought seriously 
of the matter again had I not heard of a letter in the Tim s last 
Monday, describing a very Bimilar phenomenon observed At 
Bnxton some twenty minutes later on the same evening. Thil 
and other reports of a like nature, which seemed to imply that 
the atmosphere was in a somewhat unusual condition, before and 
during last week’s storm, led me Lo think it worth while to lay 
before you, and if it so pleases you, before the readers of 
Nature, what I at any rate have a strong conviction that I saw 
on the night in question. G. A- M, 


Wine-Coloured Ivy 

The question has been discussed of late whether the ancient 
Greeks had an acute and true sense or colour I remember once 
to have seen the remark that Sophocles shows his want of colour- 
sense by speaking of wine-coloured ivy. Now this really shows 
how true m«s perception of colour was. I inclose two ivy leaves 
which I have gathered to-day off a wall, I could have gathered 
plenty of the same colour, which, as you will see, is claret colour. 

Joseph John Murphy 
Old Forge, Duhmurry, co. Antrim, October 21 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 


The Satellites of Mars.— In No. 2,161 of the 
Astron. Niich , Prof Asaph Hall has published his mea¬ 
sures of both satellites from the dates of their discovery 
to September 16, though the observations are not com¬ 
pletely reduced, differential refraction and the small 
corrections to refer the measures to the true centre of 
the planet or the corrections for the gibbous phase having 
yet to be applied Prof Hall intends to make a thorough 
discussion of the observations taken during the present 
opposition, and requests other astronomers to forward to 
him, at Washington, copies of any they may succeed in 
making 

Subjoined arc a few positions of the inner satellite cal¬ 
culated from elements which represent roughly Prof. 
Hull’s observations from August 17 to September 16, as 
the following selected dates will show .— 



Error in Poe 

Error id Disk 

Observed Poa. 

Aug 17 

- r i 

+ 2-1 

73 

„ =t6 

+ 3 5 

- 27 

253 

Sept, 1 

. - 2 0 

- *‘5 

250 

11 4 

- 11 

+ I 7 

69 

>1 >4 

- » 5 

+ n 

67 


There is perhaps a sensible ellipticity of orbit. The 
period adopted is 7b. 39m 13s 

For the outer satellite the elements used for the last 
ephemens in this column have been again employed; 
they aprec closely with measures taken by Mr. Common 
at Ealing on October 16. It appears probable that Mr. 
Common saw the inner satellite about 9 P M. on October 
17, the calculated and estimated positions sufficiently 
according. 




Inner Satellite 




Outer Satellite. 


Bh 0 

M.T 






9 


/J 

Oct. 

26 

Po«. 

152 

Dist. 

9 

Pea 

91 

DiaL 

44 

FI 

2 Z 

11 

91 

11 

17 

!■ 

213 ... 

ii 

3 1 

l> 

28 

11 

09 ■ 

11 

22 

ii 

256 

11 

55 

II 

29 

11 

37 

n 

12 

11 

334 ■ 

ip 

22 

II 

30 


306 

M 

10 


64 .. 

M 

Si 

M 

31 


263 

11 

19 


103 

U 

3 J 1 

Nov, 

1 

•• n 

242 .. 

II 

20 


224 

II 

34 

» 

2 


194 .. 

II 

9 


262 

J* 

47 
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The Saturnian Satellite Hyperion,— The fol¬ 
lowing positions are from Prof Hall's elements in Astron. 
Nach . No, 2137. Mr Common observed this very 
difficult object with his 18-inrh silver-on-glass reflector on 
October 14, at ioh. 15m G M T,, when ns position was 
93 o° and distance 208" , the elements give 93'2° and 208". 
This satellite appears to be truly an expenmentum cruets 
even for our larger telescopes. 

At 8 b G M T. 


Out. 26 

Fos. 

276 6 

Dist, 

222’6 

Nov. 

3 Toa. 

90 6 DUt. 

u 

154 5 

II 27 

M 

277 9 

11 

202 ’6 

11 

4 „ 

92 s „ 

192 2 

.1 28 

11 

279 6 

11 

167 5 

11 

5 .1 

93 9 11 

215 H 

.. 29 

j* 

282 4 

1 

121 3 

11 

6 .. 

95‘i .1 

222 4 

.. 3° 

11 

289 4 


G8 1 

11 

7 „ 

95 6 1. 

209*8 

3i 

■ * 

340 4 


30 8 

n 

8 11 

97 8 1. 

176 3 

Nov. 1 

• 1 

77-1 

11 

S3 3 

11 

9 II 

100-4 „ 

124 2 

tt 2 

11 

87 2 

n 

loG 9 

ji 

10 .. 

10S 1 ,, 

5 S 1 


The Satellite of Neptune. —The ephemeris sub¬ 
joined is deduced from Prof Newcomb's tables in the 
appendix to the Washington Observations for 1874 — 


At II h m G M T, 


Oct. 26 

Pos. 

221 -5 

Dist 

lfi 9 

Nov 

3 

Po<. 64 8 

Disk. 

10 7 

I. 27 

j* 

194 0 

• 1 

10 5 

11 

4 

„ 37 8 

n 

16 9 

M 28 

11 

72 0 

11 

9 2 


5 

,1 1 9 

11 

a 3 

1. 29 

11 

40 2 

11 

17 0 


6 

11 2 4 i 9 

11 

n 4 

.. 30 

n 

10 6 

11 

9 8 

11 

7 

S 

I. 216 5 

11 

1G 8 

■1 3 i 

1* 

248 1 

11 

10 0 

11 

,1 176 2 

11 

7 6 

Nov 1 

• 1 

219 0 

11 

17 0 

n 

9 

59 2 

11 

12 2 

2 

11 

186 6 

it 

90 

I* 

10 

,1 35 3 

n 

16 5 


The Variable Nebula in Taurus (G C No 839) — 
Dr Tempel gives some particulars of his examination of 
the neighbourhood of this object with the large Amici- 
telescope of the observatory at Arcetri, near Florence 
Around the variable star which is close at hand (T Taun 
of Prof SchonfeM's Catalogue) a nebulous appearance 
was easily recognisable, but Dr. Tempel says he has 
remarked the same nebulous glimmer about other variable 
stars, amongst them in one of Goldschmidt's, which wholly 
disappears ; in this case the glimmer is discernible before 
the star itself becomes visible Near the variable star 
there are two small star-clusters, about which, however, 
there is no Lrace of nebulosity in a telescope that 15 
capable of resolving them We believe changes in the 
disposition of nebulosity near the variable star (which 
was only one minute of arc from the centre of the nebula 
at its discovery in October, 1852) were remarked some 
years since by Otto Struve with the Pulkowa refractor, 
but there has been no appearance of late, like that pre¬ 
sented by the object in 1852, when it was conspicuous 
enough with a seven-inch aperture, which in 1863 and on 
several later occasions did not afford the least trace of it. 
The vicinity may be recommended for observation during 
the coming winter by those who are provided with instru¬ 
ments of sufficient grasp of light. Dr. Tempel has care¬ 
fully delineated all the features that he has noticed with 
his large telescope for comparison with any other drawings 
that may be made by competent observers. 


F. L. ALP HONS OP PEN HEIM 

pROF OPPENHEIM, whose tragic fate was briefly 
alluded to a few weeks since, was bom at Hamburg, 
February 14, 1833. In 1852 he graduated from Lhe gym¬ 
nasium there, and entered the University of Bonn Here, 
and at Gottingen, he pursued a widely-extended course of 
scientific studies until 1857, when he passed the examina¬ 
tion for Ph.D at the last-named place. In the same 
year, after a short residence at the University of Heidel¬ 
berg, he proceeded to London, where he carried out a 
number of researches in Prof. Williamson’s laboratory. 
From here he went to Paris, where his chemical investi¬ 
gations Were prosecuted in the laboratory of Prof. Wuitz 


until 1867, when he returned to his native country and 
entered the University of Berlin as a pnvat-docent This 
position was soon exchanged for that of an extraordinary 
professor, and early m the present year he accepted a 
call to the chair of chemistry in the Royal Academy of 
Munster. Just at the entrance of a career of widely- 
extended usefulness, while superintending the equipment 
of his new laboratory, a gloom was cast upon his path 
by the sudden decline of his wife, an English lady, to 
whom'he was passionately attached. Months of watching 
and anxiety caused a condition of the most utter mentfu 
prostration On September i6 p within two hours of his 
wife's death, one of the deadliest drugs known to the 
chemist did its swift, painless work, and he was no more 

This sudden death has caused a feeling of sadness in 
an unusually large circle. Prof Oppenheim was not 
only held in high esteem by the scientific men of his own 
country, but was warmly regarded by many leading 
chemists in France and England, while in the columns of 
this journal and in the meetings of the British Associa¬ 
tion his name became familiar to a more extended class. 
Prof Oppenheim’s chemical investigations are charac¬ 
terised chiefly by their variety, thoroughness, and theo¬ 
retical value We can only allude to his researches on 
tellurium and its compounds, the exhaustive monograph 
with F. Versmann on Lhe application of saline solutions 
to render textile fabrics non-inflammable, the numerous 
papers on allylcn and propylen derivatives, the extensive 
studies in the turpentine group, which yielded, among 
other results, lhe theoretical composition of cymene and 
the ethers of pyroracemic acid. During the past few 
years he carried out a number of interesting researches 
on the derivatives of accto-ucctic ether and its homo- 
logues, the most valuable of which were the discoveiy of 
oxyuvitic acid with F. Pfaff and of propionyl-propionic 
ether with R Mellon As one of the founders of the 
German Chemical Society, and for many years its secre¬ 
tary, Prof. Oppenheim chd much to contribute to the 
efficiency of this organisation and bring it to its present 
prosperity and widespread spheie of activity. Besides 
numerous contributions to contemporary scientific litera¬ 
ture, he translated into German Odling's “ Manual 
of Chemistry" and Wurtz’ “ History of Chemical Theo¬ 
ries,” the English edition of which, by Watts, is so well 
known. 

Prof. Oppenheim's charming social qualities attracted 
to him friends in all ranks of society, and the literary and 
scientific celebrities of Berlin were often to be met 
at his table. The many foreign scientific students at 
Berlin who recall their hospitable welcome in his home 
will join with his friends in the feeling of grief over this 
abrupt termination to a career of such promising scientific 
usefulness. T. H. N. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTS FOR LIGHTHOUSES 
EPORTS to the Trinity House have just been issued 
giving the results of some experiments made at the 
end ol last year and the beginning of the present, by 
Prof. Tyndall and Mr. J. Douglass, Chief Engineer of 
the Trinity House, on the comparative value of various 
magneto-electric machines for lighthouse purposes. 

The machines experimented on by Prof. Tyndall were 
the following .—(1) Holmes’ machines, which have been 
already established for some years at the South Fore 
land; (2) Gramme’s machines , (3) Two Gramme’s 

machines coupled togeLher ; (4) Siemens' large machine; 
(5) Siemens’ small machine. 

Prof. Tyndall’s observations were made on November 
21 and 22 last year, from the Corporation’s steamer 
Galatea , the position first chosen being not far from the 
Vame Light, and at a distance of 1 ij miles from the light¬ 
houses on the Foreland. Observations were subsequently 
made at various other distances. 
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In the first place, the new machines sending their 
currents to the I.ow Lighthouse were compared in suc¬ 
cession with Holmes 1 machine, which produced its light 
in the High Lighthouse. Subsequently the new machines 
were pitted in pairs against each other—one of the two 
being in the High and the other in the Low Lighthouse 
Care was taken in each instance to reverse their positions. 
Thus, whenever Siemens below was compared with 
Gramme above, the observation was immediately fol¬ 
lowed by a comparison of Siemens above with Gramme 
below, and so of the others. All irregularities arising 
from differences in Lhc apparatus employed above and 
belnw were thus eliminated 

The following are the results of the observations on the 
nights of November 21 and 22 —The new machines 
mark a great advance, both in economy and power, as 
regards the application of the electric light to lighthouse 
purpose* Thus the machine of Holmes was found prac¬ 
tically equalled by a single machine of Gramme, of con¬ 
siderably less volume and considerably smaller cost 

This discrepancy as to cost and volume was still greater 
in the case of the small Siemens machine, which yielded 
a light sensibly equal to that of Holmes’ 

1 he single Gramme and lhc small Siemens machines 
are sensibly equal to each other, both of them producing 
an exceedingly fine light 

Prof. Tyndall was particularly impressed by the per¬ 
formance of the small machine of Siemens Its power, in 
relation to its size, is surprising. The large machine of 
Siemens, however, greatly transcends both his small 
machine and the single machine of Gramme ; it is 
sensibly equal to the two Gramme's machines coupled 
together, the price of the former being less than half that 
of the latter The light from the large Siemens, as also 
that from the two coupled Grammes, is of extraoidinary 
splendour. Siemens' and Gramme's inventions, Prof 
Tyndall states, undoubtedly place at the disposal of the 
Elder Brethren electric lights of surpassing energy 
Combining either the large machine of Siemens, the two 
Gramme's machines, or, if practicable, the two small 
machines of Siemens, with one of the group-flashing 
dioptric apparatus which have been recently devised by 
Dr Hopkinson, a light transcending in power and indi¬ 
viduality all other lights now existing would probably be 
obtained. Such a light would displace, with enormous 
advantage to the manner, the two lights hitherto dis¬ 
played at the Lizard, A fixed light, even should it be the 
electric light, at a distance is not to be distinguished from 
a ship-light or an ordinary shore-light ncr at hand 

On November 22 Prof, Tyndall visited the South Fore¬ 
land, inspected the arrangement of the machines, and 
observed their light-producing power close at hand In 
both Siemens’ and Gramme's machines the induced 
currents arc sent in a constant direction. One of the 
carbons is alwa)s positive, the oiher always negative— 
not alternately negative and pos live as in the machine of 
Holmes. The positive carbon is heated more intensely 
and it wastes more rapidly than the negative one ; its 
shape, moreover, is a point of some practical importance. 
From the positive to the negative carbon there is a 
transfer of particles which usually produces a crater-like 
hollow in the positive carbon The concave surface of 
this crater is the place of most vivid incandescence, and 
it is easy to see that the radial ion from that surface, when 
the positive carbon is the higher one, as it is in the 
arrangement at the South Foreland, would be directed to 
the earth, To obviate this inconvenience, the negative 
carbon is usually somewhat displaced, so as to cause the 
most vivid incandescence to occur on one side of the 
positive carbon. The portiop of space towards which this 
side is turned receives from it a greatly augmented radia¬ 
tion* But the radiant power thus concentrated on one 
aide is withdrawn from the other, which woukflbe inad¬ 
missible if a whole circle had to be uniformly illuminated. 


In most cases, however, only a portion of the entire 
circle is required \ and no disadvantage arises from the 
weakening of the landward radiation 

If no valid mechanical grounds oppose the alteration, 
it would, Prof Tyndall thinks, be a decided advantage to 
make the lower carbon the positive one. Its upward 
radiaLion would be utilised by the upper prisms to a far 
greater extent than us downward radiation is now utilised 
by the lower ones. 

Mr Douglass in his Report describes a series of experi¬ 
ments made during the first four months of the present 
year, the results obtained by him being essentially the 
same as those obtained by Prof. Tyndall As in the 
November experiments, the various machines were pitted 
against each other Messrs Siemens' small-sized, or 
No. 58 machine had proved so satisfactory that they were 
asked to furnish a second one for the trials 


For the photometric measurement of the light the flame 
of the Trinity House 6-wick lamp, when consuming colza 
oil, was adopted as the standard This lamp was placed 
at a distance of 100 feet from the electric lamp, and the 
measurements were Laken by a Bunsen photometer The 
6 wick lamp was maintained, as nearly as practicable, at 
its intensity of 722 standard candles, and this lnttnsuy 
was checked from time to time by candle measurements 
taken with a separate Sugg photometer. 

Mr Douglass lefers in some detail to the greater con¬ 
sumption in the Lop-carbon of the Gramme and Siemens 
machines than in the other machines A portion of the 
light is thus pi evented from being fully utilised in the 
extreme upper pi isms of a dioptric apparatus by the 
edge of the ciater thus foimed In order to avoid this 
loss, and obtain the maximum of light from the carbon, 
they are usually so placed in the lamp that the axis of the 
bottom carbon is nearly in the same vertical plane as the 
front of the top carbon This arrangement has the effect 
of sending a condensed beam of light of maximum in¬ 
tensity in one direction, and moreover the hghL is much 
steadier than with any other arrangement of the carbon 
points, in consequence of the current through the upper 
carbon being held steadily at the front edge, Mr Douglass 
found wiih this arrangement of the carbons, and assuming 
the intensity of the light with the carbons having Lheir 
axis in Lhe same vertical line to be represented by too, 
Lhe intensity of the light in four directions in azilnuth, say, 
E. W N and S, will be nearly as follows —E. 287, N. 
and S 116, W 38. Tne mean intensity is thus as 139 to 
100 , but Mr, Douglas thinks that for lighthouse purposes 
a mean of E. (or front), N and S, may be taken, giving a 
mean intensity of 173 to ioq. 

Mr Douglas describes various experiments made to 
test Lhe rival machines, and in an appendix the tabulated 
results of observations of the Siemens and Gramme 
machines are arranged. A series of experiments on 
January 18 on the power of light of the machines resulted 
as follows .— 


I Holmes M. E machine 

® if 11 

I Alliance ,, 

1 Gramme machine 

2 11 11 


McnoScondemcd 

hflht 

Standard candks 

L494 

2,721 

1 »953 
5.331 
9,126 


Mean difTnsul 
light 

Standard caiul’ts 

L 494 
2,721 
L953 
3.215 
5.501 


Next day measurements were taken of the light pro¬ 
duced by the Siemens No. 1 and No. 58 machines. The 
light produced by the latter machine was tested against 
the light produced by the Gramme machine, and the light 
produced by one Holmes machine against that produced 
by No. 58 Siemens machine, the lamps being 100 feet 
apart. The results were as follows 
With 1 Gramme versus No. 51 Siemens, the rela¬ 
tive intensity was found to be aa 100 to loo*6. With 
1 Holmes versus No. 58 Siemens, the relative intensity 
was found to be aa ,100 to 384. The last two experiments 
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were checked by exchanging the conducting wires and 
lamps. 

On January 20 the lights produced by the machines 
were tested against each other as follows, viz -—1 
Gramme versus No. 58 Siemens, 1 Holmes versus No. 1, 
Siemens, 1 Holmes versus 2 Grammes. An |expenment 
was also made for determining the relative intensity of the 
light and horse-power absorbed by the Siemens No, 58 
machine when running at half and full speed With the 
machine running at half speed the light was found to be so 
unsteady that it could not be correctly measured 
The relative intensities of the light produced by the 
machines were as follows, viz. :— 

I Gramme vasits No 58 Siemens as 100 to 116 
1 Holmes ,, No, 1 Siemens as 100 to 557 
1 ,, if 2 Grammes as 100 to 663 

On a subsequent day comparative trials were made of 
the two small machines of Messrs Siemens, numbered 
respectively 58 and 68, when the intensity of the light was 
found to be as 100 for 58 to 109 5 for 68, being 9 5 per 
cent in favour of the latter machine 

A trial was made of the two small Siemens machines, 
Nos 58 and 68, woiking singly, and also together in 
parallel circuit. The intensities were found to be as 


follows, viz. — 

No. 58 Siemens machine 4,446 

11 68 11 n ■ ^5363 

For the two machines 11,009 

Nos. 58 and 68 coupled together * 3, 1 79 


There was thus shown to be a superiority in the intensity 
of the light produced by the two machines coupled together 
over that produced by the two machines when working 
singly, as 11,009 to l 3i l 79i 01 as 100 to 1! 9 7i being 19 7 
per cent more light with the two machines coupled 
together. 

Experiments were also made for determining the rela¬ 
tive intensities of the diffused beam of light with the 
carbons in the same vertical line, and of the condensed 
beam of light with the axis of the bottom carbon nearly 
in the same vertical plane as the front edge of the top 
carbon , also the intensities of the aide and rear light 
With the latter arrangement of the carbons the intensities 
were as follow, viz ■— 


SirMErsb Machine, No. 68 

Intensity 

Standard in candle'. 

r. Carbons with axis in same vertical line 

2 Axis of bottom carbon in same vertical 
plane as front edge of top caTbon Front 

2,021 

beam 

3, Same arrangement of carbons. Side beam, 

5,804 

90" from No 2 

4. Same arrangement of carbons. Back beam, 
180" from No. 2 

2,346 

772 


Messrs. Siemens having submitted for trial with their 
machines a conducting cable of larger dimensions than 
the South Foreland cables, and of the length required 
between the engine-room and the High Lighthouse, Mr 
Douglass made some experiments with it in connection 
with each machine. The cable was 1,400 feet in length, 
and composed of 19 copper wires of No. 16 B.W. gauge 
well insulated. The cable wa 9 cut into two equal lengths 
of 700 feet each, and arranged in two coils in the engine- 
room. The currents from the Nos 58 and 68 Siemens 
machines, separately and collectively, were sent through 
it to the electric lamp, which was also placed in the 
engine-room, and at a distance of 100 feet from the 6-wick 
oil test lamp. The short current to the lamp was made 
through 22 feet of the small cable of Messrs. Siemens, 
composed of seven copper wires of No. 13 B.W. gauge. 
The loss of light with the machines was found to be as 
follows, viz. :— 


Percent, of the 
whole fight. 

No 58 machine .... .... 24 

No. 68 „ . . . ... 23 

Noa. 58 and 68 coupled . 35 

The experiment previously referred to with the Siemens 
machine No. 58 showed a loss of light of about 43*8 per 
cent, with the current sent through 700 feet of the small 
lighthouse conducting cable There would therefore 
appear to be a reduction in this loss of 43'® less 24 =* 19 8 
per cent by adopting the larger cable, 

The results of these interesting and carefully-conducted 
experiments are entirely in favour of the small Siemens 
machine, which both Dr. Tyndall [and Mr. Douglass 
recommend for adoption at the Lizard, 


THE MOVEMENTS OF A SUBMERGED 
AQUATIC PLANT 1 

OR a long time the researches of Dutrochet and 
Payer, taken up and continued by Duchartre, Sachs, 
and others, have familiarised botanists with the move¬ 
ments of torsion or of flexion presented by certain plants. 
Notwithstanding these conscientious researches this 
question is still one of the most mysterious problems in 
vegetable physiology. I propose to draw the attention of 
biologists to a fact of the same kind, which I believe new, 
and which is connected with Llie phenomena observed in 
phanerogamous aquatic plants, living entirely submerged. 
It relates to a well-known aquatic plant, Ceratophyllum 
demcrsum y which must be included among the number of 
those which, in certain of their paits, and at certain 
periods, spontaneously execute regular movements subject 
in their range to a well-marked periodicity. 

It is known that the Ceratophyllum grows in the still 
water of ponds, and that its slender, branching, floating 
stems bear whorled leaves. Their ordinary position in 
stagnant waters ia vertical, or nearly ro It is in the 
upper part of these stems (of those at least whose whorls 
are separated by about one or two centimetres) that these 
movements show themselves They consist in the regular 
bending and straightening of the axis or of the branches, 
combined wiLh a torsion more or less pronounced. 

Taking the axis at its maximum of erection, it is seen to 
bend regularly, and with the peculiarities I shall indicate 
immediately, to curve more and more for about six hours, 
when it reaches its maximum of flexion, then straighten¬ 
ing itself more gently, in twelve hours it resumes its 
original position, it next bends in the direction opposite 
to its first flexion, and in four hours it attains its maximum 
of inverse deviation, resuming its hrst position m four 
hours more. 

Thus a young branch is vertical at 6 a m., at its 
maximum of inclination at midday, perfectly straight 
again at midnight, inclined at the maximum towards the 
south .it 4 A.M , vertical again at 8 a.m, at its maximum 
of inclination to the north at 2 r M , quite erect at 2 A.M,, 
inclined at the maximum to the south at 6 A.M, vertical 
at 10 A M , and so on. 

The total duration of an evolution will thus be about 
twenty-six hours. These oscillations, although nearly 
equal in duration, do not present at all ages of the plant 
the same extent nor the same amplitude. At first not 
well maikcd, but involving the entire axis, they become 
more and more pronounced with the age of the branch ; 
then the lower internodes become successively immobile, 
and the terminal ones alone continue to move. 

The branches of the Ceratophyllum present two different 
aspects, Sometimes the whorls are very close to each 
other, the internodes being very short; the leaves of the 
consecutive whorls, resting on each other, make with the 
stem a very .acute angle and form a compact mass. 
Sometimes the internodes are elongated, the whorls are 

1 From an article in La Nature, by E Rodicr. 
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separate, the leaves gradually extend, forming with the 
axis a greater and greater angle, and some finish by 
turning themselves down towards the base of the branch, 
It is under the last form that the plant accomplishes, 
in the most apparent manner, the movements to which 
we reler. These become more manifest when young 
branches grown in an aquarium assume, in consequence, 
a slender and weak aspect, and the leaves become almost 
capillaiy Consequently the best manner of observing and 
measuring the oscillations consists in submerging a piece 
of the stem bearing an axillary bud, and fixing the frag¬ 
ment by means of a weight. The young branch then 
assumes a vertical position, and its movements soon make 
themselves apparent. It is then easy to see that the 
movement of fiexion is produced first in the superior 
mternodes, and that it is propagated thence in a diminish¬ 
ing degree from above downwards , while, on the contrary, 
the movement of erection commences with the inferior 
part terminating with the superior, which sometimes, 


shortly before quite recovering itself, forms with the axis 
a very acute angle. 

The oscillations continue very apparent during several 
days ; ordinarily they diminish at the end of a certain 
lime Their amplitude decreases, and the branch becomes 
motionless or apparently so. But after thus remaining 
stationary it may resume its former variations There 
are, moreover, branches, especially those which are almost 
horizontal, which continue motionless 

Light does not appear to have any influence on these 
movements. At least the suppression, the diminution, 
the change of colour, or the direction of Lhc luminous rays 
have not had any apparent influence on them. Although 
I have seen the leaves participate in the movements of 
the axis, the modifications they have undergone may well 
be mechanically produced by the inflexions of the axis 
itself 

As to the movement of torsion, I am not able to say 
anything precise for want of experiments sufficiently con- 



Fig 1 —Various positions assumed by a branch of Ccrniafhyllum demersum 


elusive. The movement is nevertheless very apparent. 
It takes place sometimes in one direction, sometimes, 
and much more energetically in another. By means of 
an index made of a thin plate of mica or glais, supported 
by a small glass float sufficiently weighted, the whole 
resting on one of the whorls, and carefully turned round 
by means of a pin moving over a scale, I have measured 
angles of tension of 35 degrees in nine hours, 120 degrees 
In seven hours, 450 degrees in nine hours, &c. But 
having only lately commenced the research, 1 must abstain 
from co-ordinating the results. 

Such are the general facts which I have to indicate, 
and in support of which I give an illustration of particular 
cases. The figure gives for a branch nineteen positions 
for March 30 and 31 and April 1, The very marked 
movements took place from north-east to south-west, and 
the entire evolution in twenty-six hours. 

The priority of action of Lhe superior mtemodes for 
the flexion, and that of th# inferior internodes for the 
erection, is here very evident. The nutant attitude of 
the apex of the shoot, almost at the moment qf complete 
erection, is also extremely sinking. 

To April 26 the movements continued, but they were 


then limited to the superior extremity of the branch. 
It appeared to shrink from the light, but as at the same 
time a branch in close proximity turned towards the light, 
the direction of displacement could not be so accounted 
for, I, nevertheless, during the following days (r) totally 
suppressed Lhe light, (2) threw light upon the plant, by 
means of a mirror, in a direction opposite to that of 
the ordinary light, (3) placed a screen reaching almost to 
the middle of the plant, (4) placed in the path of the rays 
a red glass, intercepting as far as possible the other rays. 
The phenomena remained the same. 

NOTES 

The Queen has conferred the honour of the CompamoDship 
of the Civil Division of the Order of the Bath on Prof Frederick 
Augustus Abel, F R.S , Chemist to the War Department and 
President of the Chemical Society, and on Major-General Charles 
Wnght Young bus band, F.R.S , R.A., Superintendent of the 
Royal Gun Factories. 

The University of Cambridge proposes to cooler the degree of 
LL.D. upon Mr. Charles Darwin. 
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Under the title 11 Challenger-Bncfe " a collection of lettert 
are now being published at Leipzig (Engelmanri), which were 
written by the well-known zoologist, Dr. Rudolph von Wtlle- 
more-Suhm, of Munich, to Ms mother during the years 1872-51 
when he was taking part in the Challenger Expedition, from 
which he was never to return, Prof. Kupffer has written a. 
prelace to these interesting documents. 

We are glad to be able to state that the fears expressed in 
our paragraph a fortnight ago respecting the loss of Mr. 
Seebohm's collections in the wreck of the Thames were un¬ 
founded. Mr, Seebohm has reached England with a very large 
collection of birds’ skins and eggs, made in Northern Russia 
during the past summer. 

The following changes in the council of the London Mathe. 
matical Society are proposed to be made for the coming session : 
Prof Clerk Maxwell, F R S., and Mr. Harry Hart to take 
the places of Prof Clifford, F R S , and Rev R Harley, 
F R S., who retire. Prof Maxwell to be a vice-president in 
the room of Mr. Spottiswoode, F.R S , who becomes an ordi¬ 
nary member of the council. 

M. Faye is to give an address on Thursday, at the quarterly 
meeting of the five academies; he has chosen for his subject 
11 The non-existence of any lunar action on weather.” 

A sri cial meeting of the Society of Telegraph Engineers 
will be held on Wednesday the 31st inst,, under the Presidency of 
Prof, Abel, CD, F,R S, when a paper will be read by Prof 
Graham Bell on the Telephone, and its working will be fully 
Illustrated 

Dr. Janssen’s observatory for physical astronomy is in full 
operation at Meudon, on the Rite of the old palace which was 
burnt during the Pans siege , the instruments are placed under a 
number of domes on the terrace A credit will be asked from the 
new Legislative Assembly for repairing the ruined buildings. 
Dr. Janssen is preparing a memoir on the results of his numerous 
photographs. 

Mr. E. Wilson has recently imported some live ants from 
Australia, and presented them to Sir John Lubbock. This is 
the first time that ants have been brought over alive from the 
Antipodes. They are said to be Btmgless, and as there is no 
queen, there is no fear that the Australian anta should take the 
place of the Colorado beetle I 

A number of Esquimaux are expected daily at the Jardin 
d'Acchmalftiion, Pans, with their dogs, sledges, &c They are 
to stay at the Gardens during winter, camping out of doors. 

M Marche, one of the Ogove explorer®, was present at the 
last meeting of the Paris Geographical Society, He expressed 
the decided opinion that, considering all the circumstances con¬ 
nected wuh Stanley's discovery, the Ogovd is merely a branch 
ot the Congo He met some natives on his journey who said 
they came from a large river where white men are to be found, 
which river cannot possibly be other than the Congo. The 
course of the stream gave indication of a south-easterly bend 
which supports such a hypothesis, 

The Geographical Society of Pans purchased a piece of 
ground for building its hotel, some time ago, and the Municipal 
Council Of Fans has diminished by about 2,ooo/. the purchase- 
money which had been agreed upon. That sum is about one- 
fourth of the total price. 

At the Huddersfield Mechanics’ Institution, on Tuesday, 
Mr. Forster again insisted on some of the ideas so forcibly 
brought out by him recently at Bradford. The gist of his 
addmi was that It wiU be impossible to atop at the three R’s 
in elementary teaching; that, aa in Germany, Switzerland, arid 


America, elementary schools should be supported entirely from the 
taxes, and that the education should be such that tax-payera of 
any cIxm might send their children to these schools in the con¬ 
fidence that they would get a complete and thorough education ; 
whether they did so or not would be their own affair. 

Lord Hartington laid, on Wednesday last week, the foun¬ 
dation-stone of a public hall to be erected in memory of George 
Stephenson, at Chesterfield. The hall will cost 13,000/., and la 
to be used for scientific and educational purposes, 

We would call the attention of our readers to a scheme for a 
Channel Islands' Museum and Institute of Pisciculture Society, 
the objects of which will be found described in our advertising 
pages. The scheme seems to us to deserve encouragement. 

At Leipzig a “ German Society for Mental Work" has been 
founded. Its object is the promotion of literature, art, and 
science, and of mental culture generally, in all German lands, 
on the basis of a contest against materialism, inasmuch as 
materialism is looked upon as a hindrance to the ideal aspira¬ 
tions and triumphs of the nation. The principal seat of the 
Society Is to be at Leipzig, but the yearly meetings are to be 
held in various cities. The president for the current year is a 
Dr. Beyer, and the organ of the Society is to be the periodical 
Lttcransehe Korrespondenz. Two deputies for South Germany 
have been elected . Ilerren Herm. Lingg (Munich), and Schmidt- 
Weissenfels (Stuttgart). 

This year’s meeting 0/ the German Society of Viticulture was 
held on September 26 at Freiburg, in the Brcisgau, and lasted 
until September 2S The principal subject discussed wax the 
best method of destroying phylloxera. 

The Botanical Society “Flora” of Dresden will, next year, 
in celebration of its fifty years' jubilee, hold four great]exhibitions 
of plants The respective dates are fixed os follows : March 
21-25, May 16-20, June 25-29, and October 3-7 The exhibi¬ 
tions will be under the superintendence of Dr. Krause, the 
director of the Royal Gardens at Dresden. 

Karl Russ, the well-known ornithologist and editor of the 
Isis and the GtjiederU IVclt , has recently published a pamphlet 
on carrier-pigeons, which is extremely interesting, The Imperial 
Post and Telegraph Offices of Lhe German Empire have, by the 
recommendation of the German Post mas ter-General, Dr. Stephan, 
purchased large numbers of the little book, and a French transla¬ 
tion now in progress. 

The “Dismal Swamp,” so well known in connection with 
American slave-btones, the New York Tribune informs us, is 
said to be an entire misnomer. There is nothing dismal about 
it except its general solitude. It 11 described by recent visitors 
as a capital resort for sportsmen, game being abundant, and fish 
ready to rise to the fly. The most curious features of the swamp 
are the sweetness and wholesome character of the water, and 
the entire freedom of its few inhabitants from malarious diseases. 
This punty is ascribed to the influence of the jumper tree, which 
certainly colours if it does not improve the water, and possibly 
contributes an antiseptic property to the air. 

Several bolides have been observed in France, one on 
October 14, at half-past 6 F.M., from Vincennes inear Paris), 
Havre, and Clermont-Ferrand, appearing in the vicinity of the 
Great Bear; another on October 16, at 8 p.m., at Chambery, 
travelling from east to north-west. 

The annual meeting of the Yorkshire Naturalists’ Union was 
held on October 6 at Wakefield, The annual report showed 
that the past year had been one of unusual success and steady 
, progress. Six meetings had been held—at Pontefract, Wetherby, 
Nostril Priory, Shipley Glen, Goole, and Copley, and the 
attendance had uniformly been good* The sections Whkh had 
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been established had quite justified by success the experimeDt of 
their formation. The number of societies In union had increased 
from twenty-one to twenty-five, and of members from 1,050 to 
1,300. The change of name havmg been mentioned, the pro- 
proposed issue of Transactions was spoken of In response to 
the council’s appeal for funds, a liberal, though of course not as 
yet sufficient, response had been made. There are at t>Tesent 
about 105 subscribers to the hinds, which, after defraying the 
expenses of the meetings, will be 1 devoted to the publication of 
Natural History Transactions for the county. The financial 
statement showed a balance available for purposes of publication 
of over zo/. Mi Henry Clifton Sorby, F.R S , of Sheffield, 
was unanimously elected president. 

The Committee of the Chester Society o Natural Science 
announces that in connection with the Gilchrist Educational 
Trust, six Popular Science Lectures will be given in the Town 
Hall, Chester, on successive Tuesday evenings, commencing 
Tuesday, November 6, by Prof. \V C Wilium son, F It S , 
Prof, P. Martm Duncan, M.D., F.R.S, and Dr. William B, 
Carpenter, C 13 ., F U S The admission to each lecture is only 
one penny. The Cheater Society has founded a Kingsley 
Memorial, which has taken the form of a number of prizes, 
details concerning which will be found in our advertising 
columns. 

The following is the title of the essay to winch the Howard 
Medal of Lhe Statistical Society will be awarded in November, 
1878, the essays to be sent in on or before June 30, 1878, 
,f The Effects of Health and Disease on Military and Naval 
Operations." The council have decided to grant the sum of 
zo 4 to the writer who may gain the “Howard Medal" in 
November, 1878. 

M. he FoN vtelle sends us an account of a balloon ascent he 
made on the 18th instant in the Hydrogen *. The departure took 
place from the Champ de Mars at half-past three r. M, The balloon 
at first was pushed by a gentle north-easterly wind blowing in 
(he direction of the valley of the Seme to an altitude of 600 
metres, when it met with, another aerial current coming from 
north-west, The air was quite moist. The rays of the disap¬ 
pearing sun covered the ground with a strong red colour, and 
M. de Fonvielle suggests^that the planet Mars takes its reddish 
shade owing to the large quantities of vapour disseminated In its 
atmosphere. When the SIvtiragem was passing from the inferior 
current to the superior it received a] sensible shock and vibrated 
like a pendulum for some time, From 1,200 metres to 1,600 
he found a wind blowing fioro the north-east like the first met 
after starting. The air was cold and dry. The temperature, 
when ascending, was 13° Cent, in the shade and at 1,600 meters 
he found 3 8 Cent, under o When landing at a quarter-past six 
the thermometer gave lo a Cent, on the ground at Ilonelle, about 
forty kilometers from the Champ de Mars. During about twenty 
minutes, having descended in the vicinity of land not above 300 
metres, the balloon met a south-westerly] wind which was 
prevailing in the valleys of Bievre. That current of air was 
obviously enough a modification of the principal wind in 
consequence of the hilly character of the district. Such local 
winds observed by meteorologists can lead to no practical 
conclusions at all. If we consult the readings taken at the 
stations of the International Service on October 18 at six p.m., 
we find almost no two stations having the same wind in 
the Parisian district. The only wind worthy of note was 
that shown by the direction of the clouds, and of which no 
account was taken. M. de Fonvlelle states he never met 
ip his many serial journeys with circumstances so strongly in 
favour of the Introduction of cloud observations in weather 
prognostications. .The principles advocated by Bujy Ballot, and 
practised by Norwegian observers, received a strong" con¬ 
firmation. 


On the map of Major W. F. Raynolds, embracing that portion 
of the Missouri River country traversed by himself in 1859 and 
1860, there was first recorded the peculiar hydrographical feature 
known as the “ Two-Ocean WAter." Its position is there indi¬ 
cated roughly by means of dotted lines, according to the account 
given by Drldger, Lhe guide of the party. In the report of the 
expedition Raynolds remarks that “ having seen thu phenomeon 
on a small scale in the highlands of Maine, where rivulet 
discharges a portion of its waters into the Atlantic and the 
remainder inLo the St. Lawrence, 1 am prepared to concede that 
Bridgets 'Two-Ocean River i may be a verity." Dr. Hayden, 
after a careful reconnaissance of the region, reported that such 
a phenomenon was at least doubtful, at the atime time suggesting 
that the “low ndge in the great water'divide of the continent 
has doubLless given rise to the story of the Two-Occan River, and 
such a stream lias found its way to most of our printed maps. The 
expedition of CapL W A Jones, in 1873, ascended the valley of 
the Upper Yellow-stone for twenty-live or thirty miles, the trail of 
Lhe party left the marshy bottom-lands to traverse the drier 
portion about fifty feet above the stream upon the right bank. 
The river at this point was then (early 111 September) rather 
sluggish, the slope being somewhat gradual. Presently they 
eroded a small, but rapid rivulet, coursing down the mountain 
side, and falling abnipLly into the valley just beneath them. 
Beyond them the view was unobstructed, but Lhe stream appeared 
to ascend the slope towards them, until they observed that the 
rivulet had divided in the plain below, one portion gliding silently 
into the river behind them, to find its way at last into the Gulf 
of Mexico, while the other branch had descended in front to join 
the westward flowing waters of the Columbia, via Snake River, 
finally reaching the Pacific Ocean. The true position of this 
remarkable feature of physical geography Is clearly shown on the 
map wluclf illustrates the report of Capt Jones (“ Report upon the 
Reconnaissance ofN.W. Wyoming made in the summer of 1873, 
by Wm A. Jones, Captain of Engineers, Washington : Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, 1874"). The mountain stream now bears the 
name proposed by Raynolds—the “Two Ocean Creek”—and 
its two branches are named respectively, Atlantic and Pacific 
creeks Thus ls verified another of the stories of that faithful 
guide and hunter—James Bridget—one of the most worthy of 
Rocky Mountain pioneers. 

The Eleventh Annual Report of the Warden of the Standards 
has been issued. The office of Warden of the Standards, on 
the retirement of the late Warden, Mr Chisholm, was associated 
with that of the Permanent Secretary of the Board of Trade, 
so that the Report is signed by “ T. IL Farrer,” as Warden of 
the Standards. The practical duties of the deportment are 
discharged by k Mr, H. J. Chaney. Among the subjects referred 
to in the Report is the rude and antiquated method of Leachmg 
weights and measures m uur schools, which has been referred to 
in previous papers of the" department. It would appear, from 
present arithmetic bcoks that the student may still be taughL 
the particulars of weights or measures which can be of no possible 
use to him ift after-life. Another interesting point referred to is 
the,merits of “Bhort-arm" and “long-arm” balances. To 
meet the requirements of modern science a balance is needed by 
which Lhe weights of bodies may be determined most accurately 
and quickly. Prof. Mendelcef, of St Petersburg, and Herr 
Bunge, Mechanics, Hamburg, hAve shown that It is possible to 
weigh quickly and accurately by the use of a balance whos* beam 
has much shorter arms than those now In general use. A prac¬ 
tical test of the relative merits of a beam with long arms and ot 
one with short anna has been made in the department. By this 
test, as well as from the mathematical consideration of the ques¬ 
tion, if baa betti ascertained that whilst the probable error of a 
weighing made with the short-arm balance is slightly greater than 
the probable error of a weighing made with the long-arm balance. 
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yet a weighing by the long-arm balance occupies twice as much 
time as one made with the fihort-arm balance Consequently 
great economy of time 19 obtained by the use of a short- 
arm balance. Frof. Barff’s process for preventing the corro- 
B'on of iron appeared to the deportment to be likely to 
prevent the oxidation of SLnndard weights mode of iron Frof. 
BaifThas undertaken to submit some specimens of iron weights 
to this process, and it is intended to place thefle weights in the 
hands of some local inspector of weighLs and measures 10 that it 
imy be ascertained whether iron Standard weights thus protected 
could safely be used in place of the expensive bronze or brass 
Standard weights at present used The Report refers to several 
other points connected wiLh the working of the department, one 
of importance to the general public being its operations in con¬ 
nection with the testing of gas meters 

Mr. A Ring wood, of Adelaide, South Australia, publishes 
a plan by which one observer may measure the height of (he 
clouds The observer is to note the altitude and azimuth of the 
cloud, the azimuth of the cloud’s shadow, and the spot in the 
surrounding country where the shadow falls , from this lut 
observation by means of a map he can find the distance of the 
shadow from him. From these elements, together with the 
altitude and azimuth of the sun, a variety of expressions for the 
height of the cloud can be deduced, The method is equivalent 
to Laking observations at each end of a base whose length is the 
distance of the shadow from the observer, the observer at 
the shadow end of the base being the sun The difficulty of 
recognising the shadows of individual clouds and the compara¬ 
tively short time in each day during which it would be possible 
to do so, joined with the fact that the higher clouds, such as 
Cirrus and cirrocumulus, hardly ever cast defined shadows, must 
prevent the method from becoming generally useful - but still 
theie is this to be said for it, that if in an observation the base, 

* e , the distance of the cloud's shadow from the observer, is 
kng, a good measure of the height of the cloud may be got with 
comparatively rough observations of the other elements. 

The singing of mice is a phenomenon which was recently 
affirmed by Dr, Berdier in a letter to La Nature. A distinguished 
herpetologist, M. Latastc, suggested that he may have made con¬ 
fusion with the singing of a ramform batrachian, the Bombmator 
igneui l but Dr Berdier said there was no marshy ground near the 
room in which he had heard it, and he stuck to hia assertion. Uls 
observation has been confirmed at a recent meeting of the French 
Socnfte d’Acchmatation, by M. Brierre, who stated that he, with 
several others, had heard mice aing at Salnt-Michel-sur-l'Heron 
(in Vendee), in 1851-1S53. The singing (which was at first 
attributed to reptiles) came from an old cupboard bought in a 
market-place, and concealing mice. It was about sunset that the 
sounds generally commenced M Bnerre soaped the joints and 
the wood so that he might open the cupboard suddenly without 
noise He did the laLtcr one evening soon after the sounds had 
commenced, and succeeded in observing, for about a minute, the 
movements of the throat of a mouse, which emitted a song like 
that of a wren, the snout being elongated and held up in the air, 
as a clog does when he howls. He seized the animal with his 
hand and called others to see it, but it got off. The Binging was 
resumed the same night and those following. M. Brierre is unable 
to attribute the Binging of the mice (as Dr. Berdier does) to muta- 
Lion of that of canaries, for he had no birds in the house, nor had 
the previous proprietor of the cupboard any. 

In describing some recent falls of meteoric stones in America, 
Mr. Lawrence Smith bos pointed out ( Coinptes Rettdus) that in the 
last eighteen years there have been, in the United States, twelve 
falls of meteorites which have been collected , and he notes the 
remarkable fact that eight of the meteoritea, representing more 
than 1,000 kilogrammes of matter, have fallen in the region of 
the Western Prunes, and on a surface which does not exceed one- 


eighth of the extent of the United States. This cannot evidently 
be attributed to there being a dense population and numerous 
obseivers (a consideration sometimes urged) Still more striking 
is the circumstance that m the last sixty years Lhere have been 
twenty falls of meteorites observed in the United States, of 
which ten, or the half, have fallen in this same region , and, 
moreover, these falls have brought about 1,200 kilogrammes of 
mineral substance, a quantity twenty times greater than that of 
the ten other falls recorded as having occurred outside of this 
region. 

It has long been known that the photographic Image of a 
luminous object is dilated at the expense of the dark parts or 
the field itself. This has been merely attributed to a gradual 
advance of the chemical acLion (without further attempt at expla¬ 
nation) The phenomenon has recently been studied by M. 
Angot (Journal de Physique ). He finds that the dimension 
of the images increases with the intensity of the light, with the 
duration of exposure, with the sensibility of the plate, with 
diminution of the aperture of the objective, and that it is greater 
when the plate has not previously been impressed by diffuse 
light than when it has. M, Angot discards the hypothesis of a 
mysterious advance of chemical actions, and shows how the 
phenomena are accounted for by the ordinary theories of optics. 
This variation of the diameter of images is inevitable in practice; 
to render it very small the operator should satiBfy himself that 
the objective used is aplanetic, t.e , free, as far as possible, 
from aberrations of sphericity and refrangibility. He has only 
then to take account of variations due to diffraction, which may 
be attenuated by using objectives of large aperture. It is by 
using an objective without sensible aberration and of fifteen 
inches aperLurc that Mr. Rutherford has succeeded in obtaining 
his magnificent photographs of the moon. 

Some interesting experiments on the photo-electricity of 
fluorspar have recently been described by M. ,Hankcl to the 
Saxon Academy of Sciences. His attention was drawn to the 
phenomena in studying the thermo-electric properties of crystals. 
The new effects were found much more intense than those got 
by heating the crystal, or by friction of its surface with a brush ; 
moreover, they were of contrary sign, and so must be attributed 
to an action proper to light. The principal results of experiment 
are these . The centre of a crystalline face presents, after 
exposure of about an hour to sunlight, a strong negative tension, 
while the tension towards the sides is much less, and even most 
frequently positive An exposure of the crystal to the tem¬ 
perature of 95° for several hours produces, during cooling, the 
smallest positive tension! at all points or the crystal. Experi¬ 
ments made by filtering light through coloured glasses, a layer 
of water, a solution of alum or of sulphate of quinine, showed 
that the chemical rays are much the moat active. Lastly, a 
too strong concentration of light on the crystalline face removes 
all sensibility to the ulterior action of light. To give on idea of 
the degree of tension observed in such experiments, M Hankel 
slates that a brass plate 95 mm. in diameter, connected with a 
zinc element, copper, and uninsulated water, gave a deflection 
(in on electrometer composed of a gold leaf hung from an insu¬ 
lated brass rod between two insulated plates of brass) of i°’2 
on approaching the centre point as nearly as possible, and about 
o°*6 on approaching the edge The deflections obtained by 
exposition to light reached 2l n , and even 26° in the centre of 
surface of a crystal electrified by light. 

As supplemental to the article on'theblue gum-tree, at p. 443 
of Nature, voL xvi,, the following notes from a report on the 
culture of Eucalyptus in Algeria by .Consul-General Playfair will, 
no doubt, be interesting. With regard to rapidity of growth, it 
seems that the first 'trees ever planted In Algeria were sown in 
1862, and upon being measured in 1S74, that Is at twelve yean 
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of age, give a circumference at one metre from the ground of I THE LIMITS OF NA TURAL KNOWLEDGE' 


I'52 metres, another of eleven years growth gave 1-42, and 
another, planted in fresh alluvial soil, nine years of age, gave 

I 57 metres—about six Inches more, CoL Playfair says, than 
he could embrace with both arms. To the question of 
the sanitary tfleets of Eucalyptus a good deal of atten¬ 
tion has been directed. An inquiry was instituted by the 
Society of Physical and Natural Sciences at Algiers under the 
presidency of Dr. Bertherand, and the result was that frum thirty 
localities reports were received, all of which speak favourably of 
the Eucalyptus as a fever 'preventive On lbe banks of Lake 
Fetzara, near BSne, 60,000 young trees of Eucalyptus globulus 
were planted in 1869. At the present time they have attained 
a height of from 7 to 8 metres each, and have, it is said produced 
a very marked effect on the locality. Such was the feverish 
condition of this district on the annual fall of the water and the 
denudation of its banks that the director of the Jardin d’Essai, 
who went to examine the condition of the plants, was imme¬ 
diately seized With a violent fever which lasted twenty days. 
This gentleman, however, now reports Lhat the miasmatic influ¬ 
ences which affected him so strongly then have disappeared, and 
the mosquitoes which rendered the place uninhabitable have dis¬ 
appeared with them, At the great iron mineH of Mokta ct II ad id it 
was formerly imp os Bible for the workmen to remain there during the 
summer ; those who attempted to do so died, and *he Company 
was obliged to take the labourers to the mines by train every morn¬ 
ing, and to carry them back to BAnc at night, a distance of 33 kilo¬ 
metres each way. From 1S6S to 1870 the Company planted more 
than 100,000 Eucalyptus trees, and now the workmen arc able to 
live all the year through on the scene of their labour. Consul Play¬ 
fair advances the following reasons as accounting for the causes 
of the improvement in climate from planting Eucalyptus trees — 

II In some places,” he says," the trees destroyed miasma by 
utilising the moisture of the soil in which they were planted, 
and thus draining marshes ; the emanations from their leaves 
also may have produced a salutary effect. They contain a large 
quantity of essential oil very similar to'turpentine, which they 
emit in great quantities, especially when stirred by the wind, 
and this acts, it is supposed, as a febrifuge ” We are further 
told that considerable numbers of Eucalyptus have been planted 
all along the railway from Algiers to Oran Where this line 
passes through the Metidja the trees have grown most success¬ 
fully, but in the Chelif they have proved almost an entire failure. 
This, however, may have been due to their receiving no attention 
whatever after being planted. 

We have received reprints of two papers by Dr. C. Le Neve 
Foster, one “On Some Tin-Lodes in the St. Agnes District,” 
and the other 11 On a Deposit of Tin at Park of Mines." 

We have received an interesting little publication, by Mr 
Edwin Lees, F.L.S., reprinted from the Transactions of the 
Malvern Naturalists 1 Field Club, on "The Forest and Chase of 
Malvern, its Ancient and Present State,” with notices and 
illustrations of the most remarkable old trees remaining within 
Its confines. 

The additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during the 
past week include a Bonnet Monkey (Macacus radmtus ) from 
India, presented by Mr. Richard Turner , an'Azara's Fox(CYi«ij 
azara), two Brazilian Cariamas ( Cariama enstata ), a crested 
Screamer ( Chauna chavaria) from the Argentine Republic, two 
Crab-eating Raccoons (Procyon oattenvorus) from South Brazil, 
a Yarrell's Curassow ( Crax carunculaia ), a Sclater's Curassow 
(Crax sclaieri ), a Global os e Curassow ( Crax globulosa) f a 
Garden's Night Heron (Nyeti^grax gardeni) from Brazil, four 
Silky Cow Birds (Molothrus bonanensts ), a Banded Colinga 
( Cotinga cincta ), a Yellow-fooled Thrush ( Turdus Ampes)J rom 
Bahia, deposited; an Ostrich (Strut Mo camclus) uom Africa, 
received in exchange. 


II. 

LJAVING considered the capacity of the subject and the 
^ A accessib'lity of Lhe object, we must now Lum our attention 
to the copula, 1 c , the demands which we make of knowledge. 

As all conceptions which we form of nature are exclusively the 
results of sensual perception, our knowledge cannot go further 
than to compare the phenomena we have observed, and judge 
them with reference to one another If any phenomenon of a 
special nature occurred only once, if, for instance, we were the 
only existing organisms our insight would be extremely limited, 
because all our knowledge of the human organism we have 
essentially obtained from its connection with all other organic 
beings, The comparison of many phenomena gives us a unit or 
a standard by which wc can measure and determine each single 
one We therefore obtain just as many measures as there are 
properties in nature which we can perceive by our senses or 
which can be inferred from sensual perceptions by our judgment. 
As these measures are deduced from finite facts they have only a 
relative value, and our knowledge remains finite for Lhe same 
reason 

We therefore understand a phenomenon, we know its value 
with regard to other phenomena if we can measure^ count % or 
wet^h it We have a clear idea of the size of the lowest fungus, 
of which we must place some 2,000,000 or J,000,000 individuals 
side by side to complete the lengLh of a metre, of lhe size of an 
elephant, of lhe earth, of our solar system, the radius of which U 
somewhere about 3,000,000,000 miles We have a clear idea of 
the lime in which a ray of light carries to our eye the writing of 
a book which we read, and which is about the irTiDir^TnriiT^b part 
of a second—of the life-time of the lowest fungus winch in a 
plant-box or in the human body Is replaced by a new generation 
after only twenty minutes—of the life-Limr of an oak which 
may be several thousand years, and of the 500,000,000 years 
which have passed since the generation of organisms upon our 
earth. 

Natural bodies are composed of parts , the value of their 
internal structure, of Lheir organisation, is exactly determined by 
the quantity, nature, and arrangement of these parts. They 
therefore give us the measure by winch we judge the compound 
whole, and with which we measure its organisation as It were, 
The morphological or descriptive natural sciences by these 
measurements obtain lheir scientific data. Chemistry, which at 
the present time is still an eminently morphological science and 
which investigates the formation of compounds from elementary 
atoms, and mineralogy, which presupposes the uniform arrange¬ 
ment of molecules, have arrived at a bLale of great perfection. 
The common measure for organisms is the cell, and further on 
the organ, the common measure for the systematic unities of 
organic nature (for varieties, species, genera) we And in indi¬ 
viduals and generations 

We are enabled not only to compare the different objects and 
measure them by one another, but in as far as it changes, we may 
also compare a system, a unit [tmhntluhe) group of things of similar 
nature, with itself and measure 1L by itself The knowledge of the 
change is completed the later stage is proved to be the necessary 
consequence of the earlier one, or the latter to be tho necessary 
predecessor of the later one, if one can be constructed from lhe 
other, if therefore both stages can be brought into the relation of 
cause and effect to one another. 

In the elementary domains of the material this causal relation 
is the mechanical necessity, which for two successive stages 
demands the equal sum of motion in a certain direction (or living 
force) and of potential energy. Among the sciences which apply 
here astronomy ranks first ; next in efficiency are several physical 
sciences, particularly the mechanical theories of heat ana optics. 
Physiology, or the physics of the organic world, tries to pene¬ 
trate into a far more difficult and more complicated domain, by 
following the footmarks of her older sister 

In the higher domains of the material we cannot for our causal 
knowledge uphold the demand for this mechanical necessity. 
Indeed this is perhaps impossible in the case of all structure. 

1 Address delivered at lhe Munich meeting of the German Associa¬ 
tion, by Prof C vonN&gell, of Munich (lhe author, in a note, to the 
German original, remarks that this I eel ure had to replace another in the 
programme, which had been promised by Prof Tschermek, of Vienna. At 
lhe eleventh hour Prof Tichcrmak announced hie inability to attend the 
Munich meeting, fend the author was requested by ibe secretaries to fill the 
gap thua occasioned. The address therefore, the author slates, bean 
sump Of its hasty origin, as it was written during a Journey in (he Alps, 
when there wavnelthei luffidenl leisure nor opportunity for careful ana 
elaborate work ) ContuflMd from p. 533. 
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We ihaH probably never succeed In explaining definitely why 
the origin of a chemical compound and of a crystal must be the 
necessary result of known forces and motions of elementary 
atoms and molecules This will be the case still less with the 
formation of cells, with the growth of organisms, with the propa¬ 
gation and inheritance of peculiarities And yet we may, even 
in these domains, speak of causal knowledge with some show of 
right, only the elements which constitute this knowledge are not 
simple forces and motions, but very complicated combinations of 
these, which are not analysed further Our causal knowledge 
will arrive at perfection when we succeed in predicting future 
events with the same certainty and exactness as astronomers do 
Now we already find certain indications of this in the chemistry 
of compounds and in organic morphology, since it is possible 
to make deductions from certain stages of development of an 
organism with regard to earlier or later stages of the same. And 
a time wdl arrive when the organic laws of the still youthful 
history of development of the individual and of the still younger 
history of development of the species will have been more 
investigated, and when we need no loDger presuppose ontogenetic 
and phylogenetic necessity as a matter of course, but when we 
will ahobe able to understand the cause of this necessity. 

The objection will perhaps be raised that causal knowledge 
certainly consists of our understanding the necessity, as in the 
case of mechanics, but that this does not apply in domains where 
we must Btart from uninvestigated compound objects. The 
mechanics of the heavens is based upon general gravitation and 
centrifugal force, and both arc simple forces acting in a straight 
line. But both are hypotheses, which rest upon our experience 
and of the reason of which we arc Ignorant. Astronomy reveals 
to us the necessity of astronomical phenomena only under the 
supposition of facta we have experienced—not the necessity in 
itself If we were to demand that to our knowledge the “why?” 
should be clear, there would not even be any astronomical nor 
yet any physical knowledge In the organic domains causal 
knowledge is entitled to the same importance bb physical know¬ 
ledge is in the inorganic field. By experience we know a system 
of forces and motions, for example, the cell We ascertain 
certain general facts relating to this system (in the same way as 
with gravitation and centrifugal force in the heavens), and we 
use these facts for further deductions. Our insight into the 
necessity of some process of growth consists in our recognising 
this process as a necessary consequence of those facts. 

Our knowledge of natural things therefore rests upon our being 
able to measure them, either by themselves or by one another 
Another method of observation leads us to the same result. We 
understand and master something perfectly, if we create it our¬ 
selves, because in this case we see its cause. The only thing in 
the domain of knowledge, which, based upon our sensual per¬ 
ceptions, we can accomplish, is mathematics. The tenor of this 
formal science is perfectly clear to us, because, indeed, it 11 the 
product of our own minu We can therefore also understand 
real things with certainty, as far as we find mathematical ideas, 
number, magnitude, and everything which mathematics deduces 
from these, realised in them. Natural knowledge therefore 
consists in our applying mathematical methods to natural pheno¬ 
mena ; to understand a natural event means nothing else as it 
were, than to repeat it in thought, to reproduce it in our mind. 

While designating natural knowledge as mathematical and at 
the same time as relative , which judges things according to a 
measure deduced from themselves, I depart considerably from 
the views of my predecessor, Prof. Du Bois Reymond lie con¬ 
siders it to be a condition of natural knowledge, that we should 
succeed in reducing the changes in the material world to motions 
of atoms caused by their central forces which are independent of 
time, or in other words, in resolving natural phenomena into the 
mechanics of atoms. 

While Du Bois Reymond thus starts from the undeniable 
fact that a compound can only be known from its parts, yet 
he stops not at the finite and renl parts, but continues the 
division down to the real unities , which are unthinkable, and 
thus he marks out the conditions for impossible absolute know¬ 
ledge. But os we do not crave divine but only human know¬ 
ledge, we may not ask more of the latter than that in each finite 
sphere it should advance as far as mathematical understanding ; 
and the saying of Kant, that in each special natural science we 
can find only os much real science as we can find mathematics in 
it, is after all still quite correct. 

If Da Bois Reymond wishes to continue the analysis of matter 
down to atoms with simple central forces, he carries a favourite 
method of modem phyxfcs and physiology to extremes, and if he 


shows that this way of proceeding does not lead to understanding, 
he destroys the claims of exclusive adherence to the domain of 
science, which the employers of this method sometimes raise. 
If physics and physical physiology go back to supposed atoms, 
material points, elements of volume which we imagine to be 
infinitely small, then this hypothesis is justified inasmuch as the 
real chemical molecules are so small that we may, without error 
of calculation, consider space to be continuously filled with matter, 
For instance, for a molecule of albumen, consisting of numerous 
atoms of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, we may sub¬ 
stitute a mass differential of this compound At all events it is 
useful to make this hypothesis, as it must be seen how far a con¬ 
ception of this kind can be treated mathematically, ami as from 
the result wc may draw conclusions backwards with regard to 
the composition of matter 

But we must beware of the opinion which is frequently asso¬ 
ciated with this method, that it alone is natural science and that 
knowledge can only bs gained by employing it In this case 
we would have to confine our desire to understand nature to a 
single domain, and we would lose others which are capable of 
safe confirmation Natural knowledge need not necessarily 
begin with hypothetical and the smallest unknown things. It 
begins wherever matter has shaped itself to unities of the same 
order, which may be compared to and measured by one another, 
and vvhcre\er such unmes combine to form compound unities of 
a higher order, and yield a measure for their comparison with 
one another. Natural knowledge may begin at every age from 
the organisation or composition of matter , at the atom of che¬ 
mical elements, which forms the chemical compounds; at the 
molecule of the compounds, which composes the crystal, at the 
crystalline granule, which composes the cell and its parts ; at 
the cell, which builds up the organism , at the organism or 
individual, which becomes the element of the formation of 
species Fach natural scientific discipline has its justification 
essentially in itself. 

Our knowledge of nature is therefore always a mathematical 
one, and consists eiLher in simple measurement, as in the mor¬ 
phological and descriptive natural sciences, or in causal measure¬ 
ment, as in the physical and physiological sciences. By means 
of mathematics, however, by weight, measure, or number, we 
can only understand relative or quantitative differences. Actual 
qualities, absolutely different properties, escape Our understand¬ 
ing, since we possess no measure for them We cannot conceive 
really qualitative differences, because qualities cannot be com¬ 
pared This is an important fact for our aLtempts to under¬ 
stand nature. Its consequences are, that If within nature 
there are domains which are qualitively or absolutely dif¬ 
ferent, scientific knowledge is only possible separately within 
e?cb single one of them, and that no connecting bridge leads 
from one domain into another, But another consequence is 
that, as far as we can investigate nature continuously, os far as 
our measurmg knowledge advances without gaps, and especially 
as far as we understand one phenomenon through another, or 
can prove it to have arisen from the other, that absolute differ¬ 
ences, chasms which cannot be filled, do not exist at all in 
nature. 

I have tried to determine the capacity of the Ego, the accessi¬ 
bility of nature, and the essence of human understanding. It is 
easy now to fix the limits of natural knowledge. 

We can know only what our senses acquaint ns with, and this 
is limited in time and space to an infinitesimal domain, and 
perhaps only to a part of the natural phenomena occurring in 
this domain, on account of a deficient development of our organa 
of Bense. Of that with which we are acquainted at all, we can 
only know the finite, the changeable and perishable, only what 
is relative and differs by degrees, because we can only apply 
mathematical ideas to natural things, and can judge the latter 
only by the measures we have gained from themselves. Of all 
that is endless or eternal, of all that is stable or constant, of all 
absolute differences we have no conception. We have a perfect 
idea of an hour, a metre, a kilogramme, but we have no idea of 
time, space, matter and force, motion and rest, cause and effect. 

The extent and limit of our possible natural knowledge we 
may shorLly and exactly state thus:— We can only know the 
finite, but we can hnoiv all the finite which comes within reach 0 / 
our sensual perception. 

If we are clearly conscious of this limitation of our knowledge 
we free natural observation from many difficulties and errors, 
which consist, on the one hand, in the attempt to investigate not 
only the really finite, but a mixture of the finite and the eternal, 
which is uninvestigable; and, on the other hand, in our dot 
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following the finite strictly and incessantly, but stopping here 
and there In the midst of it and changing it for the eternal! 

It would lead me fir indeed, if I were to consider the conse¬ 
quences singly, which Jiavearisen from the want of a correct method 
based upon principles. The most remarkable ones, which at the 
same time claim a general in teres r, are the opinions, that finite 
nature is divided into two radically different domains, and particu- 
lfilyjlbpt there is an insuperable limit between inorganic and 
orgukjgbor between material and spiritual nature. I will speak 
onTjFof the latter opinion. 

The antagonists of an intimate connection between material 
and immaterial nature draw the line of separation in different 
places. In the opinion of some, living nature generally (or " life- 
endowed ” ( beseeite ) nature, inasmuch as life is also ascribed to 
plants) represents something absolutely special, while others admit 
this only for the animal world endowed with sensation, and yet 
others only for the spiritually conscious human race ; new im¬ 
material or eternal principles are said to apply to the higher 
grades. Du Bois Reymond holds the second of these views ; he 
says that in the first trace of pleasure which was felt by one of 
the simplest beings in the beginning of animal life upon our 
earth, no insuperable limit was marked, while upwards from this 
to the most elevated mental activity, and downwards from the 
vital force of the organic to the simple physical force he nowhere 
finds another limit. 


It is difficult for the naturalist to oppose the supposition of 
immaterial principles, which are said to arise suddenly here and 
there in nature, as it places itself at once upon a stand-point 
which floats in the air outside of natural science, and cannot, 
therefore, be attacked directly and contradicted by him 
Natural science con only show that this supposition is super- 
fluous, because everything can be explained in a natural way, 
and also improbable, because otherwise a contradiction is 
introduced into finite nature which gainsays the whole of our 
experience, and offends our mental desire to find causal relations 
everywhere. 

Experience shows that from the clearest consciousness of the 
thinker downwards, through the more imperfect consciousness of 
the child, to the unconsciousness of the embryo, and to the 
insensibility of the human ovum, or through the more imperfect 
consciousness of undeveloped human races and of higher 
animals to the unconsciousness of lower animals, and of sensitive 
plants, and to the insensibility of all other plants, there exists a 
continuous gradation without definable limit, and that the same 
gradation continues from the life of the animal ovum and the 
vegetable cell downwards through organised elementary and 
more or less lifeless forms (parts of the cell) to crystals and 
chemical molecules. 


But the conclusion we draw by analogy is this .—Just aa all 
organisms consist of and have been formed of matter, which 
occurs In inorganic nature, so the forces, which are inherent in 
matter, have of course entered into the formations ns well If 
matter combines with oLher matter, Lhen their forces unite to 
some total result, and this represents the new property of the 
resulting body ; this property is of course only relative Thus 
vermilion is mercury + oxygen — heat, sugar is carbon 
+ hydrogen + oxygen - heat. And thus life and feeling are 
new relauve properties which albumen molecules obtain under 
certain circumstances. Accordingly, experience shows that 
spiritual life is everywhere connected in the most intimate manner 
with natural life, that the one influences the other and cannot 
exist without the other. It is necessary, therefore, as every- 
where in nature forces and motions are united only with material 
particles, that the spiritual forces and motions also appertain to 
matter, in other words, that they are composed 0/ the general 
forces ^nd motions of nature and are connected with them as 
cause and effect. No naturalist^ can avoid the conception of a 
ca us a l connection of this nature, unless be becomes unfaithful, 
consciously or unconsciously, to his first principle. The problem 
is, therefore, to understand how the forces of inorganic matter 
combine ip matter which forms into organisms, so that their 
result represents life, sensation, and consciousness. The solution 
of this problem is yet very remote ; but it is possible- We may 
give sufficient wdicatioh* for each single point. 

Permit me to spetdc more minutely of one of these points ; I 
mpaa the one in which my predecessor sees a limit to natural 
knowledge, This is all the mprJ tempting since for the rest Du 
Boll Reymomi places himself upon the basis of the.causal pnn- 
wple, if indeed not in wonts quite so direct, yet quAfewdefer- 
mmed and unconditional j ana since if this on* gup were filled# 
fto other would exist for his point of view* To lum the whole 


world-history, even the whole system of the universe, is the con¬ 
sequence of the mechanics of atoms There is no action of the 
mind, which could not be calculated from (he forces and ihe 
morions of matter, if it were pohsible to k iow these. The 
material occurrences which are connected with the solution of 
an arithmetical problem, with the pleasure of musical sensation, 
with the intellectual pleasure over a scientific discovery, are pro¬ 
ducts of cerebral mechanics The mind can indeed be looked 
upon as the secretion of the substance or the brain, in the same 
way as gall 15 the secretion of ihe liver, as Karl Vogt, and 
previously CabaniB, have said. 

Du Bois Reymond declares all this to be intelligible in prin¬ 
ciple , but, he says, we learn to know only Lhe conditions of 
mental life, but not how from these conditions ment il life results. 
Sensation and consciousness doubtless accompany the material 
processes in the brain by necessity, but they hUnd outside of Lhe 
causal law and remain eternal enigmas to us. 

It is not uninteresting to follow Du Bon Reymond’s view, 
which I have juat stated and which he details and illustrates 
with various examples, into its consequences, and to consider 
clearly its general result. We then arrive at this :—The finite 
mind, os it has developed itself through the animal world up to 
man, 13 a double one , on the one side the acting, inventing, 
unconscious, matertal mind, which puts the muscles into motion 
and determines the world's history, this is nothing else but the 
mechanics of atom*, and is subject to the causal Jaw ; and on the 
other aide the inactive, cnntemplative, remembering, fancying, 
conscious, immaterial mind, which feels pleasure and pain, love 
and hate j this one Lies outside of the mechanics of matter and 
cares nothing for cause and effect 

Generally both sides of menLal life are collectively called nund. 
Du Bolb Reymond exclusively designates the latier ai mind, and 
if the separation existed m the way described this would certainly 
be the truly unintelligible aecretion ol the material mind, or or 
the atoms of the brain; it would not be anything but the useless 
ornament of ilus material mind, its infallibly following, unreal 
shadow. Because it stands outside of Lhe chain of cause and 
effect, it lb powerless and without influence upon actions , with¬ 
out it the world's history would have run exactly the same course 
as it did. Also without consciousness mathematical formulas 
would have been invented, written down, taught, and applied, 
telegraphs and steam engines would have been constructed; also 
without consciousness theological and philosophical discussions 
would have been held, printed, read, and their authors burnt at 
the slake ; also without conscious memory lessons would have 
been learnt by heart in the schools and examinations held ; also 
without muBical sentiment music would have been composed, 
repeated at rehearsals, performed and listened to with all external 
aigna of pleasure or disapprobation ; also without poetical or 
artistic sentiment poets, painters, and sculptors would have pro¬ 
duced their works, and the-te would have been admired and 
criticised. Therefore without a conscious and perceived mental 
life, we should have thought, done, and spoken everything, but 
only mechanically, and not otherwise than a very artisilcally- 
invented dead automaton would think, act, and speak. 

We cannot deny the sublimity of this conception of the uni¬ 
verse ; the impression it makes upon the naturalist must be all 
the greater, because it proceeds consequentially everywhere and 
does not offend any natural scientific principle ; as to the imma¬ 
terial and the unintelligible it assigns a domain, which lies out¬ 
side of the connection of natural and real things. For this reason 
also this conception cannot be discussed from a natural scientific 
point of view. And yet to the naturalist certain objections 
present themselves. 

Can we imagine that so many occurrences, which most evi¬ 
dently resulted from sensation and consciousness, have some 
other sensationleu and unconscious origin ? Can we imagine that 
sensation and consciousness are so entirely useless, and while 
everywhere utility (e w$cMmassigk€it) is so eminently prominent in 
organic nature, that sp useless and superfluous a phenomenon 
should occur just where we expect the greatest utility ? Can we 
imagine that the causal principle, which governs the whole of 
nature, fails as just at the most important part ? Can we imagine 
that organised matter accidentally and without cause acquires a 
property (sensation and consciousness), and loses It again acci¬ 
dentally and without effect, because in the ovum and in the 
embryo the conscious and perceived mental life would riot be 
present, xt wouldkOBse gradually. It would be lost in sleep every 
night, obtained again more or lesa completely In the waking state, 
and annihilated for ever in death ? 

The con scien ce of the naturalist is little satisfied by this new 
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dualism, although he cannot directly contradict it. It is true 
that this dualism is infinitely different from the ordinary dualism, 
since it assigns the exclusive power to the forces of nature, and 
to the mind only an inactive, empty dignity, and thus hinders in 
no way the strictly causal or materialistic conception of all 
material occurrences, also of those which bring about mental 
life. But nevertheless we would wish for a solution which cor¬ 
responds more lo our experiences and to our theoretical concep¬ 
tions And I believe that this solution lies very near if we 
extend our judgment of the phenomena in organic nature to 
those of inorganic nature as well 

It is quite correct in Du Bois Reymond to say that we can 
only know Ihc material conditions ol mental life, but that how 
this results from those conditions remains a secret to us for ever 
But it would be an error to suppose that we generally understand 
the origin of natural hie from its causes In all purely material 
phenomena wc find the same bamer as in the mental ones We 
know by experience Lhat in the inorganic world the cause is lost 
in Lhe effect, but we cannot understand the nature of ihe transfer 
We know by experience that a stone thrown up into the air falls 
to the ground, and we say that this happens because the earth 
attract) it , but this attraction is for us incomprehensible. 

What we do know is, that two bodies which are apart 
act upon one another m such a way that, if Lherc is no 
ol stacle, they approach one another until they touch In 
wliar, however, this action consihb;, how it adduces the mutual 
motion, is for us just as unintelligible, and will remain just 
as eLernal an enigma, as Lhe origin of sensation and conscious¬ 
ness from material causes Willi all material, physical, and 
chemical phenomena, we find the same A body charged with 
posiLive electricity, and another one charged with neganve elec¬ 
tricity, move Inwards each oLlier ; two bodies similarly electrified 
repel une another If we say that in lhe former case attraction, 
and in the second repulsion takes place, then these are only 
short expressions which comprise whole seneb of similar pheno¬ 
mena, hut give no explanations But we accustom ourselves to 
such expressions , litde by little we me them so frequently and 
easily, that we believe we really uudeistand lhe phenomena they 
designate And lhat is why the view is generally held, that 
nature in her simpler inorganic phenomena offers no difficulties 
10 our conception, wheieas in reality the difficulties are every¬ 
where the same in principle 

'lhe objection will perhaps be raised, that the two aides of the 
question are not quite so equal as I aay, lhat with purely 
material phenomena the relation between two material particles, 
which causes their motion, is indeed incomprehensible , that 
with imntal phenomena this incomprehensible relation between 
the material panicles is also given , but that something else, 
something new is added, namely, the mental action which 
accompanies the material phenomenon But this objection, if 
indeed we raise u, would be unfounded ; we should have over¬ 
looked lhat the two sides into which we shuuM divide the mental 
phenomenon arc equally present with the purely material 
phenomenon, only that they are not separately conceived here 
but in one, namely, the sensation and the reaction which this 
sensation causes 

This fact, Lhat the simplest inorganic phenomena are quite as 
inaccessible in their origin as the most complicated occurrences 
in the human brain, constructs the bridge which may lead us 
to a monistic ( anhatlichc ) conception of nature. Let us start 
from what we know—and in this case it is the complicated 
mental phenomenon—m order to obtain from it a conception of 
what we slid ignoran of 

We know memal life only from our subjective experiences; 
we know that we draw conclusions, that we remember, that we 
feel pleaiuie and pain. That similar but undeveloped pheno¬ 
mena ' ceur wuh children and higher animals, we conclude from 
their actions and from their somatic manifestations, winch we 
interpret as the expression or emotion and sensation Actual 
prooJi that even the lower animals still possess sensation, which 
is only different in degree from the comcious sensation of man, 
we have only In their movements consequent upon some irri¬ 
tation, and in the important circumstance that these movements 
upon irritation in the ascending animal classes pass through all 
gradations upwards lo the most complicated phenomena in the 
Human brain. From these irritation movements of the lowest 
animals we imperceptibly get to those of the unicellular plants 
and of Lhe Benxitive plants, and thence to the phenomena of the 
apparently insensible plants, which cannut be distinguished from 
the phenomena of inorganic nature. Between Lhe irnlation- 
movements of plants ana animals, however, and the apparently 


insensible inorganic movements, there is no other difference but 
this, that m the case of Irritation a powerful cause acts upon 
numberless material particles arranged in a similar manner, and 
thus produces a movement of place or sensation which becomes 
perceptible to our senses, while when this perceptible movement 
is wanting, the cause of the molecular^ movements, which take 
place in several directions, is not called an irritation. 

In the higher animal world sensation is distinctly present in 
Lhe movements consequent upon irritation. We must therefore 
credit the Lower animals with it as well, and we have no 
reason to deny it in the case of plants and inorganic bodies. 
Sensation causes us Lo feel pleasure or displeasure, Generally 
speaking Lhe feeling of pleasure arises when our natural 
inclinations are gratified, and the feeling of pain when this 
gratification is denied As all material phenomena are com¬ 
posed of the motions of molecules and elementary atoms, 
pleasure and pain must have their original seat in these particles ; 
they must be caused by the manner in which these infinitesimal 
particles are able to respond to the attracting or repelling forces 
which act upon them Sensation, therefore, is a property of the 
albumen molecules , and if we grant it in Lhe case of albumen 
mulecules we must grant 1L likewise in the case of the molecules 
of all other substances. 

Let us now consider the relation of two molecules of different 
chemical elements (for instance that of a hydrogen molecule and 
one of oxygen), which are at a minute distance from each other. 
Lach of them, according to the present noLions of chemistry, 
consists of two not further divisible, but yet decidedly com¬ 
pound atoms. By means of its composition the atom has 
different properties and forces, and therefore acts differently 
(attracting or repelling) upon other atoms. The two molecules 
in question experience or feel their mutual presence in a different 
manner , they act upon each other with different attractive or 
repulsive power. 

Let us examine what happens in the case of a certain attrac¬ 
tion, for instance, in that of a chemical one Three possibilities 
exist either the molecules follow their inclination and approach 
one another, or they are condemned to re 3 t through other forces 
which arc equal to the attracnon, or they move away from one 
another, the foices counteracting their inclination gaining the 
upper hand The same three possibilities are given for a certain 
repulsion, for instance, through heat , Lhe two molecules follow 
their natural inclination and move away from each other, or they 
remain at the same distance, or they are pushed towards one 
another by other causes, their inclination being overcome 

Now if Lhe molecules possess anything which is ever so dis¬ 
tantly related to sensation, and we cannot doubt it, since each 
one feels the presence, Lhe certain condition, the peculiar forces 
of the other, and, accordingly, has the inclination to move and, 
under circumstance*, really begins to move, becomes alive as it 
were, moreover, since such molecules are the clcmen’s which 
cause pleasure and pain, if therefore the molecules feel some¬ 
thing whidi is related to sensation, then this must be pleasure if 
they can respond lo attraction and repulsion, 1 e , follow their 
inclination or di-inclination , it must be displeasure if they arc 
forced to execute some opposite movement, and it must be 
neither pleasure nor displeasure if they lemain at rest. 

As Lhe molecules act upon each other with several unequal 
attractive and repulsive forces, some of their inclinations, when¬ 
ever they are in motion, are always gratified, while other* are 
offended But these different sensations are necessarily unequal 
with regard to condition and intensity, according m they are 
caused by the general attraction of gravitation, by the general 
repulsion of heat and of elasticity, by electric and magnetic 
attraction and repulsion, or by chemical affinity The simplest 
organisms which we know, if I may use this expression, the 
molecules of chemical elements, arc therefore simultaneously 
influenced by several qualitatively and auantiiativcly different 
sensations, which conglomerate to a total sensation of pleasure 
or pain. 

At the lowest and simplest itage of material organisation which 
we know, we therefore find on the whole the same phenomenon 
as we do at the highest stage, where it appears as conscious sen¬ 
sation. The difference is only one of gradation ; at the htghdt 
stage the influences have only become so much more vivid in 
consequence of a vast accumulation of different material particles, 
and much more compound and Intricate on account of the com* 
plicated organisation. 

If we louk upon mental life In its most general signification as 
the immaterial expression of the material phenomena, as lhe 
mediation between cause and effect, then we find it everywhere 
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m nature. Mental force is the capacity of material particles to 
act upon each other. The mental phenomenon is the perform¬ 
ance of thie action, which consists m motion, iherefure in a 
change of position, of the material particles and the forces 
inherent in them, and by this leads directly to a new mental 
occurrence. Thus the same mental chain encircles all material 
phenomena. 

The human mind is nothing else hut the highest development 
upon our earth of the mental phenomena which move and ani¬ 
mate nature everywhere, 13 ut it is not the product of secretion 
of the cerebral substance; as such it would be without further 
influence upon the brain, just as the secreted gall is of no further 
signification for the liver. On the contrary, sensation and con¬ 
sciousness have their firm seat in the brain, with which they are 
indissolubly united, and in which, by their intervention, new 
conceptions are formed and converted into actions, Just as the 
stone would not fall down if it did not feci the presence of the 
earth, so the trampled worm would not wnggle if it had no 
sensation, and the brain would not act reasonably if it had no 
consciousness. 

This conception satisfies our causal demands entirely. For 
the naturalist it is a logical necessity to admit only differences of 
degree in finite nature. In the same way as Lhere is a common 
measure for everything m space as well as for everything in time, 
so there must be a common measure for all mental phenomena 
In the same way as there are gradations in material nature from 
the most simple to the most complex, so there must be simdar 
gradations In mental nature, which IS; parallel to the former. It 
is true (hat in atoms and molecules we do not yet find pleasure 
and pain or love and hate pronounced with decision, but yet we 
find the first germs, as it were the original beginnings, of ihese 
feelings, and it would be the task of a comparative psychology 
to follow consciousness through unconscious sensation down to 
the insensible action of material particles. 

But Lhe domain of the mind offers far greater difficulties to 
our investigation than the material domain, because we can only 
use our subjective perceptions as immediate experience, and 
because we do not possess a special organ of sense which enables 
us to make objective observations of other bodies The obser- 
vaLion with our senses, which are organised for quite different 
objects, acquaints us only in a roundabout way and in a very 
defective manner with the mental occurrences In other beings, 
and our judgment of them is all the more uncertain the further 
we depart in nature from the human species itself. It will 
therefore, perhaps, never be possible to find the measure for the 
mental phenomena really, to determine it, and to raise compara¬ 
tive psychology to the rank of a natural science. 

Natural knowledge remains limited to what is finite, the natu¬ 
ralist musL therefore confine lnmself strictly to the finite only. 
The demand, which is often addressed to him, that he should 
have a more philosophical mind, that he should criticise in a 
philosophical manner, because it is impossible to avoid meta¬ 
physical speculation entirely, only shows how difficult it is to 
separate two absolutely different domains, which have once been 
mixed up only to produce general confusion. The power of 
education and habit also was, up to the most recent period, an 
obstacle in Lhe way of a complete and radical separation of these 
two domains, and yet it is certain, and we know by experience, 
that every metaphysical addition turns natural science and natural 
investigation into a turbid and muddy alloy. 

Natural science must be exact; it must rigidly avoid every¬ 
thing which oversteps the limit of the finite and the intelligible, 
and which is transcendental, it must proceed in a strictly 
materialistic manner, because its sole object is finite, force- 
endowed matter; and it must not forget that this true materialism 
Is an empirical and not a philosophical one, and that it is 
bounded by the same limits as those of the domain upon which 
it moves. 

1 do not wish to say by this that the naturalist is not allowed 
to philosophise, that he is forbidden to move in ideal and 
transcendental domains. But he ceases to be a naturalist, and 
the only thing, which from his vocation is perhaps of advantage 
to him, is that he keeps both domains strictly apart; that he 
knows how to treat the one as the pure domain of Investigation 
And knowledge, and the other, while he frees it from everything 
that is finite, as the hidden domain of presentiment. 

To the human mind, to ourHSesire of investigation and know- 
ledge, the whole sensually-perceptible world is open, Wc pene¬ 
trate into the greatest distances by means of the telescope and 
calculation, and into the smallest spaces by meant of the micro- 
aoope and combination. We investigate the most complex and 


complicated organism, which belongs to Ourselves, m the most 
varied directions. We recognise the forces and laws governing 
nature, and through this we subject the whole inorganic and 
organic world, as far as we can reach it. If man reviews the 
triumphs in the domains of science and power which have been 
obtained up to the present, and thinks of the still greater future 
conquests, then he may with pride feel himself lord of the world. 

But what is this world, over which the human mind reigns ? 
Not even a grain of sand in the eternity of space, not even a 
second in the eternity of time, and only an outwork of the true 
essence of the universe Because even of the Infinitesimal world, 
which is accessible to us, we only know what Is changeable and 
perishable. All that ls eternal and stable, the henu and the why 
of the universe, remains for ever incomprehensible to the human 
mind, and if it tries to overstep the limit of Saneness it can 
only puff itself up to a ndiculously-adorned idol, or desecrate the 
eternal and the divine by human disfiguration. Even the 
matured mind, which would have arrived at complete natural 
scientific insight, and would wish to Tree the divine of everything 
finite and perishable, could, in its restriction, make of divinity 
only a constitutional phantom-king, who, according to the words 
of a statesman recently deceased, would “reign, but not govern J 
Tn the finite world the eternal natural forces rule unalterably, 
and we recognise the r effects in the laws of motion and change 
Whether and how they are the tenor and expression of a 
cunscioug eternal design is past our comprehension. 

If my predecessor. Prof Du Buis Reymond, ended his address 
with the crushing words. Ignoramus, ft igttor<ilnmus } then I 
close mine wiLh Lhe conditional but more consolatory utterance 
that we do not merely know, but really understand Lhe fruits of 
our investigations, and that our knowledge bears in itself the 
germ of an almost infinite growth, without, however, approaching 
omniscience by the smallest step. If we practise reasonable 
resignation, if, as finite and perishable human beings, aa we are, 
we arc satisfied with human insight, instead of claiming divine 
knowledge, then we may say with full confidence— 

u We know, and we shall know I n 


ON THE SOLAR ECLIPSE OF AGATHOCLES 

fi C. 310 (15th August). 1 

'T'HE mean motion of the moon round the earth was formerly 
assumed to be constant, until Halley showed that it hag 
been gradually increasing by a small amount during the last few 
thousand years. Halley made this discovery by the study of 
ancient solar eclipses which were found always to occur to the 
eastward of their calculated places *—this indicates aslowermean 
motion of the moon in former tunes, ai» may be thus shown—a 
spectator id the northern hemisphere looking at a solar eclipse 
will face the south, having the west on his right hand, and the 
east on his left hand , and he will ^ee the moon cross the sun’i 
disc from right to left When we calculate backwards to an old 
eclipse (attributing to the moon her present mean motion), we 
are, in fact, unwinding, bom left to right, the path she has 
described smee the eclipse happened, and by this unwinding 
process we find that we always place the moon to the right (7 vest) 
of the place where she was actually when the eebpse occurred. 
Thus, all the ancient eclipses being observed at places to the 
outward {left) of their calculated places of observation, we learn 
that the moon’s mean motion was formerly slower than it now is 
The coefficient of the moon’s mean motion, found by Iialiey, 
from ancient eebpses, was 

* IO'2 X 

where h is'the number of centuries. 

The acceleration of the moon’s mean motion waa first explained 
by Laplace, who showed that the mean central disturbing force 
of the sun, by which the moon’s gravity towards Lhe earth is 
diminished, depends not only on Lhe sun’s mean distance, but on 
the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit This eccentricity has been 
diminishing for many ages, while the mean distance remains 
unaltered. In consequence of this, the sun’s mean disturbing 
force Is diminishing, and, consequently, the attraction of the 
moon towards the earth has been increasing, and with itj of 
course, the mean motion of the moon lias been also increasing 
The calculations of Laplace, confirmed and extended by Damoiseau 

> Pager read before lhe Mathematical Section of the British Association 
Plymouth, 1B77, by Rev Dr. Samuel Haughtoo, F.R 5 . (Inn Coll. 
Dublin.) 
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and Plana, gave a coefficient Tor the moon's mean motion 
agreeing with that found from observation by Halley. 

This satisfactory agreement between theory and observation 
remained unchanged until 18531 when Adams announced 1 that 
he had found a deficiency in Laplace's calculation, arising from 
the fact that Laplace had considered the radial disturbing force 
only, and had neglected the tangential disturbing force 

When the fuller computation 11 made, it is found that the 
coefficient of Halley’s expression is reduced from 10 2 to 6 u, 
leaving 4 09 not accounted for. 

Adams' calculations were verified by Delaunay, who found 
them quite correct, and who had the merit of suggesting the 
explanation of the 4 09, which form a residual phenomenon 
According to Delaunay, this uncompensated portion of Holley's 
coefficient is to be explained by the retardation of the earth’s 
angular velocity, and consequent increase in the length of the 
day, caused by the residual tidal current setting constantly from 
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ea?t to west. This residual current, although excessively small, 
ls a vera causa always acting, and must, in due course of time, 
produce a sensible effect In lengthening the day. It is easy tp 
show that the effect pf the lengthening of the day upon ancient 
solar eclipses acts In the same direction as the acceleration of the 
moon's mem motion, viz,, it throws the place of observation to 
the eastward (left) of the calculated place ; for the eaith moves 
from right to left, in the same direction as the moon, and as its 
rotation in that direction, from the period of the eclipse, has 
been greater than that assumed in our calculation from the present 
rotation of the earth, it follows that, at the time of the eclipse, 
all places on the earth’s surface must have been absolutely, with 
reference to a meridian fixed in space, to the westward (right) of 
their present positions, According to Hus view, therefore, the 
displacement eastwards of the placeB of observation of ancient 
eclipses, when compared with the calculated places of observa¬ 
tion, is the sum of two displacements—one cauBed by not allow* 
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ii g for the <ucilo(thon of t\e moon , and the other caused by not 
allowing for the utardationjoj the ea/th. 

Thus, if n represent llie true position of the eclipse in space, 
its calculated place will be A, to the west of n, the interval aii 
being due to the neglect of the acceleration of the moon’s mean 
motion (with coefficient = 6 11) in the calculation, and llie 
point exaUly below B, on the earth’s surface, will have moved 
on In c, to the east of 11, in consequence of the neglect of the 
retardation of the earth’s rotation in the calculation. 

Let us illustrate the case by one of the most famous EoJnr 
eclipses on record, that of Agathocles, on August 15, 310 l) c 
The accompanying outline mnp represents the course taken by 
the expedition of AgaLhocles from Syracuse to Carthage a 
1 , This ichp^c is recorded by Diodorus Siculus, and has been 
always cmsidercd one of the most important in support of 
Halley's coefficient, 10 2 seconds. 

It has recently, however, been called in question by a high 


authority , for at the meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science (1877), 11 Prof. Simon Newcomb 
presented a communication on the secular acceleration of the 
moon, and its increasing deviation from uniformity through many 
years lie reviewed the existing theory on the subject j the 
calculation of Laplace according with Halley’s estimate of the 
acceleration as about 10^ seconds of time, to be multiplied by 
the square of the centuries for a given period ; also the Adams 
theory, which reduces the explanation of Laplace to 6 reconds, 
leaving more than 4 seconds to be otherwise accounted for. In 
ascribing the surplus acceleration to diminished rotation of the 
earth, we are dealing with a subject where the evidence should 
be carefully weighed. Much dependence seemed to be placed 

1 Prvcctiitngs of ihe Royal Society, vol vl p 321, 

a The jjlaccq passed in order by lhe expedition of Agathocles along the 
Siphon coast are described in the fine lines of Virgil 

Slcamo prBlenla mnu jacet Insula contra 
Flemmynum undoBum; nomeu dixere pnon% 


on Lhe record of ancient eclipse 5 :, l’rof Newcomb considered 
these eclipses separately The most promising of the Greek solar 
eclipses was that of Agathocles, tyrant of Syracuse , occurring at the 
commencement of fits voyage to attack Carthage Hut we do not 
know on which ude of hicily he sailed according to whether hi 
was on one ot the other side of the coast, the difference of time for 
that eclipse may be calculated as justifying the 10 seconds or the 6 
seconds acctlct at,on of the moon The eclipse known as that of 

Thales has a record still more open to criticism, because it ramc 
to its historian by hearsay, and probably through tWQ or ibree 
generations after the lapse of a hum 1 red years. It seems QUiious 
lhat if Thales predicted the year (by an estimate of lunar periods) 
he did not also predict the day Each ol the ancient solar eclipses 
yielded similar elements of doubt, on caieful examination, From 
the records of lunar eclipses, if all uncertain features be weeded 
out, the old estimate of acceleration will be reduced one-half. 
The Arabian records of lunar eclipses were published at Leyden 
in the early part of this century. The work is very 
rare, Altitudes of sun and moon are constantly given 
in it. Calculations from these eclipses give the 
smaller estimate of acceleration. From all the data 
he has been able to study, Trof. Newcomb con¬ 
cludes lhat the whole amount of acceleration is 
about S 4 seconds He hopes to make Anther 
estimates from modem records, having had the 
good fortune to pick up in Paris carefully compiled 
data of occultations going back to l68o.” 

Let ub compare this statement of Prof Newcomb 
with the original account of Diodorus Siculus Aga¬ 
thocles was blockaded in Syracuse by the Cartha¬ 
ginian fleet, and the town was in danger of starvation , 
under these circumstances he formed and earned out 
the daring project of breaking the blockade, - and 
undertaking an expedition by sea against Carthage 
itself ; which he successfully accomplished. Diodorus 
says 1 11 But Agathocles, thus overtaken and sur¬ 
rounded, hit upon an unexpected chance of escape 
when night came on; and on the following day 
there came to pass so great an eclipse of Lhe sun 
that night appeared universally, the stars being 
seen in every direction , wherefore the people ot 
Ap&thodeB, believing that the Divinity foreshadowed some 
evil to happen them, were in still greater anxiety of mind 
than before When they had voyaged for six days aud as 
many nights, at the dawn of day the fleet of the Carthaginians 
appeared unexpectedly, not far off. , But when Africa came 

Ortygiam Alpheiim Tama cst hue Elidis amnem 
OcuiTlru egiiso vlrs iubter mare qui nunc 
Ore, Arelhusa, tuo Siculu con fund iiur undo,' 

Jussi numina magna loci veoeramur et mde 
Fxsupero preplnguc solum Hlagnanrfa Helen, , 

Hinc alias cauLes projeclaque earn Pachym 
Radimus, el fit h nurqunm conrc^n rnovcri 
Ad parr t Camarlna procul campique CiciIqi, 

Iumamsque GeU fiuvu engnonline dicla, 

Arduuh inde Acragas ostentut maxima longe 
Mernm mngnammum quondam generator e quorum, 

Teque dans Aequo veams, palmoia Sellout, 

Et yjuJb dura lego taxis Lilybeia e®cig, 

Hiuc Drtpam me portus el mJictablhs ora 
Adcipit.—JE n , Lib. ill,, 699-708. 
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p light, in incredible exhortation to the rowen and rivalry took 
pjp cg The ships of the barbarians indeed went faster, because 
for a length of tune they had been accustomed to the handling of 
the oars; but the ships of the Greeks preceded them by a small 
interval; and, having finished their voyage fs qfMckly as possible, 
they immediately sprang upon the strand like wrestlers , and, 
indeed, the leading ships of the Carthaginians attacked the after¬ 
most ships of Agathocles, having come within range of missiles." 
—Diod. Sic., lib. xx, ch, J, 6. 

‘O 8* ’AyofloicXiii TepiWdTflXTjirTor 4*1 yevApevot, iiri\a&ov<rr}S 
Ti)f vutcrbs, dyc\Trt(TTOv (rttTiypfai Itux*- Tfl 8’flfrrepa/^ TT}\itca 6 riiy 
d^fou ffuyte-Q ytvMai, &<rr* 6 \ox*p*s faiyrjyai yfara, 
BtwpttfAfVoiir ray daripaiv rayraX 0 ^- ■ ■ B^fiipas «al Tdr fffar 

vvhtos dvr&y rrActifraVTUv, diro^aivo 6 (r 7 ]i ttjs ?iu fw F irapaBdfur d 
(tt 6 kqs rav Kapx'*i^ 0,f ^ a|, AvoBsy iapdB-q, —DlOD. SfC , 

Lib. xx,, cb. 5, 6. 

From this narrative it can be dearly shown that Prof. 
Newcomb is mistaken when he says that ** we do not know on 
1 which side of Sicily he sailed ” It is quite certain that the eclipse 
occurred before the expedition had weathered the promontory of 
Pachynus, or had made any sensible westing in their voyage. 

The total distance, on a coasting voyage from Syracuse to 
Carthage, is 350 English miles, and the distance from Syracuse 
to Cape Pachynus is forty miles. Now, the whole time of the 
voyage was bix days and as many nights, together with a 
portion of a night at Syracuse, and a portion of a day near 
Carthage (the atone quarries). Allowing six hours each to these, 
we have :— 

Hours 

Fart of night of outset at Syracuse 6 

Six days and as many nights 144 

Part of day near Carthage before landing at 
the 11 Stone Quarries " 6 


156 

This is the minimum time allowable from the narrative, and 
any longer time allowed will strengthen my argument The 
rate of rowing during the voyage was, therefore, 

= 3*25 miles per hour, 

At this rate of rowing it would require 17b. 48m. to reach Cape 
Pachynus, a distance of forty miles , so that if the expedition 
sailed at midnight, it would have been off Pachynus, to the 
eastward, at 5 p.m,, which is the time assigned by Petavius for 
the middle of the eclipse (Syracusan time). It is, therefore, 
perfectly clear that if the expedition had got so far to the west¬ 
ward as to allow of the coefficient (6'n), the eclipse must be 
hrown into the wrong day, which Is inadmissible. 

If Delaunay is to be trusted, the expedition must have gone 
rut of the Mediterranean into the Atlantic before the coefficient 
5 Kl could be verified He says :— 11 Nous avons dit que la 
dnrfe du jour augmentait d'une seconde dans l’espace de 100,000 
am. Mais cela se produit progreigivement, de telle manure que 
ces augmentations successive* des jours B’ajoutent, et au bout 
d'un grand nombre de jours, font un total appr&iable. Si on 
remonte i une kpoqua, de 2400 a ns epoque k peu prks, k I a quelle 
on rapporte les eclipses hutoriaues dont on a parW, on volt que 
^’observation del'une de ces Eclipses a dfi ctre fade ] h f plus t6t 
que si le ralentlssement du mouvement de rotaLion de la terra 
h'avail pas existd. 

Jd La Variation relative aux anciennes dcllpsei va done jusqu’k 
t b |. Ainii uno eclipse a dtd observde k un certain moment i h f 
plus tdt qu’elle ne Vanrait dtd sans le ralentisaement. 

“ Prenona lea fro Is ddlpses prind poles rapport ^ea parl'histoire. 
Celle de Hulks, arrivde 585 ans avant J. — C , a ete vue en Asie 
Mineure; sans le ralentissement du mouvement de rotation de la 
tern, on Paurait vue dans 1 'tle de Sardalgne. 

11 Celle de Dnisse (557 ans avant J,—C.) a dtd observde en 
Perse; on l’auralt vue dons la r^gence de Tripoli, sans le 
Uentbsement 

<f Enfln, cello d’Agathode (310 ans avant J.—C.), rignalde 
nrki de Syracuse, aurait dfi se montrer prks de Cadix.” 1 


STBJDULATING organs in scorpions 

AT the September meeting of the London Entomological 
^ Society, Mr. T, Wood-Melon announced the discovery of 
priddletijig organs qi scorpions. While recently warring at the 

\ 111 Cadix," pp. 18, 19, 
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anatomy of a species allied to S. afer % he had met with structures 
which, from his familiarity with the analogous ones in other 
arthropods, crustaceans as well as insects, he had at once with¬ 
out hesitation determined to be sound-producing apparatus— 
even before he had found that sounds could be produce! by them 
artificially by rubbing the parts together or accidentally in the 
mere handling of alcoholic specimens. He had, however, been 
enabled to place the matter beyond all doubt, for while et 
Bombay waiting for the steamer, he had obtained, by a happy 
chance, from some Hindustani conjurors, two large living scor¬ 
pions belonging to another species of the same type; these, 
when fixed face to face on a light metal table and goaded into 
fury, at once commenced to beat Lhe air wiih their palps and 
simultaneously to emit sounds which were most distinctly 
audible not only to himself, but also to the bystanders, above 
the clatter made by the animals in their efforts to get free, and 
which resembled the noise produced by continuously scraping 
a piece of bilk woven fabric, or, better still, a stiff tooth-brush 
with one’s finger-nails. The species—a gigantic one from the 
Upper Godaveri district—in which he had first observed stridu- 
lating organs, had these organa more highly developed than in 
the one experimented upon nt Bombay, and must stndulate far 
more loudly, for by artificially rubbing the parts together in a 
dead alcoholic specimen he could produce a sound almost as 
loud as, and very closely similar to, that made by briskly and 
continuously drawing the tip of the index-finger backwards 
and forwards in a direction transverse to its coarse ridges, 
over the ends of the teeth of a very fine-toothed comb. 
The apparatus, which, as in the My\rale t is developed on 
each side of the body, was situated—tne scraper upon the 
fiat outer face of the basal joint of the palp-fingers, the rasp 
on the equally fiat and produced inner face of the corre¬ 
sponding joint of the first pair of legs. On separating these 
appendages from one another, a slightly raised and well-defined 
large oval area of lighter coloration than the surrounding chitine 
was to be seen at the very base of the basal joint of each ; these 
area constituted respectively the scraper and the rasp ; the former 
was tolerably thickly but regularly beset with stout, conical, 
sharp spinules curved like a timer’s canine, only more towards 
the points, some of which terminate in a long limp hair ; the 
latter crowdedly studded with minute tubercles shaped like the 
tops of mushrooms He had met with no Rtndulating organs in 
this position in any scorpions besides S. afer and its allies ; but 
in searching for them in other groups he had come to the con¬ 
clusion that the very peculiar armature of Lhe trenchant edges of 
the palp*fingers in all the Androctonoidft , and in some at any 
rate of the Pandinouitv (no Teleqonmdcc or V/m'aider had yet 
been examined), was nothing but a modification /or the same 
purpose, for the movable finger of this pair of appendages when 
in the closest relation of apposition to its immovable fellow could 
most easily be made to grate upon it from side to side so os to 
produce a most distinct crepitating sound , but when separated 
from it ever so little appeared to be incapable of the slightest 
lateral movement. It was his intention on his return to India to 
endeavour to determine this question, as well as many others 
relative to the species in which lhe presence of sound-producing 
apparatus had now been demonstrated byVareful observation 
and experiment upon living animals. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Oxford. —Mr. Thomas Whittaker, from the Royal College 
of Science, Dublin, has been elected to a Natural Science 
Scholarship at Exeter College. 

At Tesus College the following elections to Welsh scholarships 
have been mode :—In mathematics, Mr. David Davies, from 
the College, Llandovery; in science, Mr. William Williams, 
from DolgeUy Granular School. 

The Commissioners commenced their sittings at the Clarendon 
Hotel on Monday. The proceedings of the Commissioner! were 
of a formal character, but Tuesday, it was understood, they 
would proceed to take evidence. 

Cambridge, —The master and $enlors of Gonville and Csius 
College will proceed in Deoember to elect a pruclector in che¬ 
mistry, in succ^slon to the late Mr l^lchatd Apjohh. The 
duties of the prelector will be to take charge of the college 
laboratory, to prosecute original research, to instruct in cherais- 
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try the members of the college, and such members of the univer¬ 
sity u the muter and seniors may from time to time direct. 

London. —The London Ladies 1 Educational Association 
opened its tenth session at University College for day lectures on 
Monday. Most of the evening lectures—intended chiefly for 
governesses and candidates for public examinations open to 
women—began a fortnight ago. In the past session of 1876—77 
there was a decrease in the number of students as compared with 
the preceding session, in which the number had been greatly in 
ex ecu of any previous year There was, however, but a very 
slight diminution last year in the total amount of fees received, 
which rose considerably above the former level, the students, as 
a rule, showing a desire to avail themselves of a regular course 
of study by attending a larger number of classes Moreover, the 
number presenting inemselves for examination showed a very 
marked increase. The range of subjects offered to ladies in the 
coming session is fully as wide as in any preceding one, and 
comprises the language and literature of England, France, Ger¬ 
many, and Italy; Greek and mathematics, in elementary and 
advanced classes ; physiology and hygiene ; physics f English 
history, in two classes, intended as a preparation for the Cam¬ 
bridge higher local examinations for women , English Constitu¬ 
tional History ; and history of Grecian literature and art, to 
which will be added, next term, an additional course of Modern 
History, and a course of lectures on Aichilecture Besides 
these classes, which are for ladies only, ladies arc admitted as 
regular students to the following classes in the college —Anglo 
Saxon, Higher Senior Mathematics, Philosophy of Mind and 
Log ir, Political Economy, Jurisprudence, and Roman Law 
Lauics are also permitted to receive practical Instruction in 
the physical laboratory of the college, whilst the l ine Art 
Department has from Its com men cement always been open to 
them. 

Manchester. —The Dalton Chemical Scholarship has been 
awarded to Mr. C. F. Cross Mr. Cross presented an original 
investigation upon "Normal primary heplyt alcohol, and its 
derivative! " 

The Dalton Mathematical Scholarship has been awarded to 
Mr E. T Littlewood. 

Prof. Boyd Dawkino, M A., F R S., began on the 22nd inst. 
a course of six museum lectures on M Man’s place in the tertiary 
period.” These lectures are open to the pubbe at a small 
nominal fee, 

The session of the evening classes was opened on the 15th 
inst. by an address on "The Great Masters 6ince Handel and 
Bach, with especial reference to the form of their compositions " 
The addreBS was delivered by Mr Hecht, Lecturer on Music, 
and was illustrated by selections from the masters' works, 
performed on the pianoforte. 

Leeds —On Tuesday the foundation stone of the new York¬ 
shire College was laid by the Archbishop of York on the site of 
the BeechgTOvc estate, at Little Woodhouse, near Leeds, in the 
presence of a large gathering of friends and subscribers to the 
undertaking. Dr, Heaton, the chairman to the council of the 
College, delivered a short statement in the nature of a history of 
I he college from its initiation end its establishment down to the 
present time, With these details our readers are already familiar. 
The cost of the sue has been 13,000/. 

Bristol. —On Saturday next, October 27, the Dean of 
Westminster will give a public address to the students of 
University College, and those interested in Us success. The 
Introductory lectures have been duly delivered, and m most cases 
attracted large audiences, and were well reported in local papers 

Aberdeen. —Apropos of a recent correspondence in the Twits , 
Ihe following fact is of some interest:— 

At a recent meeting of the Aberdeen University Court a letletf 
was read from Sir Louis Mallet, Secretary to Lord Salisbury, 
asking what special provision the University would make for 
superintend mg the conduct of Bludents selected for the Indian 
Civil Service during their two years of probation. In reply, the 
court adopted a motion, ui which they resolved respectfully to 
inform the Secretary of State for India that the University could 
not undertake to institute any separate or severer system of 
oversight or discipline for one class of students than for another, 
and that the present system had been found In practice to be 
perfectly effectual m securing the steadiness, moral training, and 
good behaviour of the students. 
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A memorial from the University Council, asking the cour^ to 
take steps to Institute evening lectureships in science and art, 
was referred to the Senatux for a report, 

Dublin. —Prof. Emerson Reynolds will commence a course 
of lectures on General and Medical Chemistry on every Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday from November 1 to March 31 following. 
The first course of Practical Chemistry will comprise laboratory 
instruction in Qualitative Analysis (Including Spectrum Analysis), 
commencing in Michaelmas Term; Volumetric and Simple 
Gravimetric Analyse, commencing with Hilary Term ; Organic 
Preparations and Analysis, commencing with Trinity Term. 
The second, or advanced, course of Practical Chemistry will 
comprise instruction in the higher branches of Experimental and 
Analytical Chemistry, and in Methods of Research. 

Prof Macalister, M.D., will commence a course of lectures on 
Zoology in November, to be continued through each term until 
the end of Jane. 

Prof. E. P Wright, M.D , will commence a course of lectures 
on the Morphology of the Cells and Tissues of Plants, and one 
on the Natural History of Algre and Fungi In November. 

Cork. —Prof. J. Reay Greene has resigned the Professorship 
of Zoology and Botany in the Queen’s College, Cork, retiring 
on a pension 1 here ip, however, no vacancy, as Prof. Harkness 
will lecture the students on these subjects. ,v 

Galway, —Prof Cleland, M.D, F.RS,, has resigned the 
Professorship of Anatomy in the Queen’s College, Galway, having 
been elected to the valuable Professorship of Anatomy in Glas¬ 
gow College, vacant by the resignation of Prof Allen Thomson 
The vacancy in the Queen’s College, Galway, will be filled up by 
II E the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland on October 27. 

Lancaster,—A very fine set of new buildings for the Lan¬ 
caster Royal Grammar School was opened on September 24. 
The buildings include a well-fitted laboratory, erected at the 
expense of \V Bradshaw, Esq , placed at some distance from 
the mam building, It is a pleasant, well-lighted room, thirty 
feet by tw enty feet The whole school 13 taught phjsica, and 
every boy will pass through a oourse of chemuLry at about the 
fourth form stage, We hope the authorities will feel encouraged 
soon to introduce other branches of science aa a regular part of 
the cumculum. 

Amsterdam. —A university has been opened at Amsterdam, 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 

Stale IstUuto Lombaido di Scunu e Ldlt7t t Rendiconti, 
vol. x. fasc. xv.— New contribution to the efficacy of the elastic 
ligature in surgery, by M Scareimo —Gleanings in the Zoological 
Museum of Pavia, by M. Pavesi.—Note by M. Cunoni on the 
contents of Ins work, 11 Applied Geology of ihe Lombardy 
Province.”— On microphytes, which produce certain diseases in 
plants, by M. Cattsneo,—Physico-chemical researches on the 
different ailotropic states of hydrogen, by M. Tommasi. 

Journal dt Physique , September, 1877.—From this number 
wc note the following papers : On the application of a new 
apparatus for the determination of visual astigmatism, by M. 
JavaL—On the spectrum of the electric spark in a compressed 
gas, by A. Cazm. The author made two senes of experiments, 
one in which he simply observed the spectrum directly by meam 
of the spectroscope, and the other in which he photographed the 
spectra and thus obtained more accurate results.—Experi¬ 
mental determination of the principal elements of an optical 
system, by A. Cornu.—On the currents produced by a liquid 
passing through a tube, by E. Edlund —On the spectra of 
chemical compounds, by P. Moser,—On Lhe modes of crysLalli- 
nation of water and the causes of the various aspects or ice, by 
Raoul Pictet.—On the influence of light on the electrical resistance 
of metals, by R. Boemstcin. 

Zatschrift fur urisscnschaftlicht Zoologte , vol, 29, part 2 (July) 
—H. Reichenbach, on the early development of the fresh-water 
crawfish, 75 pp. 3 plates.—H Ludwig, on Rhopalodlna (class 
ech modem] at a) —O. Butschli, on the process of division oi 
cartilage-cells ; on the development of Paludina viviparc, In rela¬ 
tion to Bobretsky’i and Lankester's recent papers; on the develop¬ 
ment of Ntnlina fluviatilis, and on the segmentation process nit 
formation of the blastoderm in Ntphdis vulgaris. 
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Part 3 (September),—Prof. A. Wrzesniowaki ^Warsaw), Con¬ 
tribution! to Lbe natural history of the Infusoria, 57 pages, 3 
plates, containing descriptions of many new species, and discus¬ 
sions on Oxytricha, Efutyliiflaviians , Qphrydium vctsquU, flee. 
—Marie von Chauvln, on the porter of adaptation of the larva: 
of Salamandra atra .—E/nst Zeller, on the reproduction of 
opallna (parasitic on batrachians)', z plates,—W, Kurz, studies on 
the IcincEopods, 3 plates, 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London 

Entomological Society, October 3 —Prof J. O. Westwood, 
M.A., F.L.S., president, in the chair—Mr, W. L Distant 
exhibited a specimen of the ravages of DermesUs imtpinus In a 
cargo of dried hides from China. On the arrival of the cargo in 
this country it was found'to be swarming with the insect in all 
stages.—M r . McLachlan also exhibited a piece of wood which 
had formed part of a case containing hides from Shanghai and 
which was riddled with borings of the larvm of the same insect, 
The president remarked that his attention had been directed 
some years ago Lo the depredations of this larva in a cargo of 
C k,—Prof. Westwood exhibited a drawing of the pupa of a 
species of Anabolm which swam about in water like a Notonecta 
and was remarkable for usn g its middle legs as swimming appa¬ 
ratus. Prof Westwood also made remarks upon the homology 
of the mouth organs in the pupae of Tnchoptem and suggested 
that the mandibles of (he pupa: (which are aborted in imago) are 
for the purpose of eaLmg iheir way out of the cases lu winch they 
undergo their transformation,—The president next exhibited a 
small Tepidupterous insect from Lake Nyassa with a pupa case 
of a species of Tachma. from which it was supposed lo have 
been bred —Prof Westwood next called the attention of the 
Society to the remarkable lepidopterous larva attached to the 
homopterou5 larva which had been handed to him by Mr Wood- 
Mason at the lost meeting and stated his belief that the relation of 
the Lepidopteron to the Homoplcron was probably one of true para¬ 
sitism, the former ( Eptpyrops ) feeding on the wax secreted by the 
latter. Mr, Wood-Mason staled that he was inclined to consider 
the Eptpyrops larva as a messmate of ihe Ilomopteion having 
attached itself to the latter for the sake of beinj carried about lo 
its food-plant and having covtred lUelf with the waxy secretion 
for the purpose of lendenng itself inconspicuous lo Us foes,— 
Prof, Westwood then exhibited a moth from brazil which had 
been bred from a caterpillar found among the hairs of 
pome animal.—The president finally read a note from Albert 
Muller announcing the formation of an entomological station at 
Basle,—Mr. Meldola announced that the Longicom leetle re¬ 
ceived from Birkenhead and exhibited at the last meeting had 
hern identified by Mr C. O. Waterhouse as Mon oh animus tUil ■ 
latus % Fab,, a species inhabiting the United States. Mr. Meldola 
also exhibited a collection of Lepidoptera formed by him in 1S75 
in Ceylon and the Nicobar Islands.—Mr. II, Go^s exhibited a 
senes of Lycana Arum taken in the Cols wolds which were 
remarkable on account of the small size of some of the speci¬ 
men^ about one-third being below the average size —Mr. 
McLachlan read a piper on NoHothaumn HetJi, a remarkable 
new genua and species of Neuroptera from Chili pertaining lo 
the family Fanorpidtz —A paper was communicated by Mr. 
A. G. Butler on the Lepidoptera of the family LithosiuEe in the 
Collection of the British Museum. 

Wellington 

Philosophical Society, July 21,—Mr. W. T. L. Travers, 
F.L S., president, in the chair.—1 he hon Mr. Mantel! read a paper 
by Mr. J. C Crawford, F G S p oil gold found In the rocks of 
the Taroma and Rimutaka ranges in the province of Wellington. 
Mr. Crawford hod forwarded a specimen to Melbourne, and 
Mr. J. Chapman, the assayer to the bank of Victoria, had 
reported that the specimen wai composed or sulphate of iron, 
•aid Fold at the rate of 1 cz. per ton. The hon. Mr, Mantel! 
said ne would like Eome explanation regarding the presence of 
ttlpfaste of iron. Dr, Hector stated that there must have been 
some mistake, probably iron bi-sulphide was meant, He re¬ 
minded the Society that a grtabde&l had been ^dne in^prblbfectlrg 
the Country referred to by Mr. Crawford' and that In 1069 he 
(Dr. Hector) had communicated to the society the i^suUs 
Obtained. Eighteen analyses hhd been made of quail z specimens 
4 fpm reefs in the district j of these only six had proved auriferous, 


varying from mere traces up to 13 dwls. per ton of golJ, the 
richest being frem Wainuiomata, the. same locality from which 
Mr, Crawford’s specimen had come. In his former communica¬ 
tion he had warned prospectors against the solid quariz reefs 
which traverse the sandstones and slate, as the gold at Makara 
and Terawiti appears to occur in jointed sandstone*, chiefly os 
dendritic films.—Capt Edwin, R.N , communicated a notice by 
Mr, J, F. Morten, of Russell, Bay of Islands, regaiding the 
occurrence of the tidal wave which took place on May 11 last. 
Mr Travers said he had observed this occurrence m Wellington 
harbour, and that he believed Dr. Hector had taken observa¬ 
tions of the rise and fall. Some years ago a similar wave was 
observed in New Zealand, a(ter which we had news of an earth - 
uake in America, and no doubt the wave on May n Ltt was 
uc to a like cause —Dr Hector reported that tidal disturbance 
on May 11 had been observed on every part of the New Zealand 
coast, and also in Australia in the same manner, but nut so in¬ 
tensely as the waves of August, 1S6B. The origin of the waves 
on that occasion was clearly trace! to a great vulcanic disturb¬ 
ance near the west coast of South America, and in this instance 
a violent convulsion has also been rcpoited from that quarter as 
having occurred on May io. We have not the full particulars 
yet, but if this date is correct the wave felt on our coaBt must 
have been due Lo a still earlier shock, perhaps in some other 
place, as it was first noticed at 5 a M. on the mil, corresponding 
to I p.m of the 10th on the South American coast From this 
date must be subtracted about seventeen hours for the time of 
transmission of the wave across the Pacific Ocean, winch would 
require that the shock should have taken place about 8 A M. on 
the qth This tends to confirm the belief that there is a period- 
iciLy in earthquakes, and that they occur independently at 
distant localities at nearly the same tune He observed that a 
writer in the last received number of Natuuk nonces this coin¬ 
cidence in reporting a sharp earthquake at Coinrie, m Scotland, 
on May 11 At Napier, where ihe engineer of the harbour 
work*, Mr. Weber, mak s exact observations, the Lules were 
disturbed from the Ilthtolhc 19th. The position of Napier 
renders it peculiarly sensitive to oceanic oscillation* Thus on 
May I the highest sea ever experienced tn Napier washed over 
the shingle spit and damaged the rails m front of ihe Couri-houRe. 
This phenomenon was only local, and attributed to a long con¬ 
tinuance of aouih-east wind. lie called attention to a recent 
pnper by Mr Kussell, the Government Astronomer at Sydney 
(Jjutn. Ast, Soc. N.S W , 1876, p. 37), which states that the 
slightest earth shocks felL 111 New Zealand are nearly always 
recorded on the tide gauges in Sydney and Newcastle, and are 
most unaccountably coincident with abnormal readings of one of 
the Lher mo meters in tile Observatory If wc had well-placed 
tide-gauges on the New Zealand coasts it is probable the most 
in’cresting results would be obtained Every addition to the 
obi rved facts bearing on this subject would be valuable. The 
investigation of earthquakes would be similar to that of 
ihe influence of sun-spots recently examined hy Prof Balfour 
Stewart, in so far that ihe release of prodigious latent 
eneigiei might depend on very obscure and trivial ex¬ 
citing causes. Mr Carnithers said he did not consider 
it necessary to suppose that seventeen hours must elapse 
before a tidal wave due to the name cause as the South American 
earthquake would reach New Zealand. He did not think the 
earthquake caused wave, but that both Were due to the same 
cause He thought earthquakes were locally intensified exhibi¬ 
tions of a great deep-seated movement of ihe floor uf the ocean, 
and that if the floor were not id movement an earthquake, how¬ 
ever violent, would be unable lo propagate a wave for Euch 
distances as from America to New Zealand The intensified 
action which so often shows itself in this pan of South America 
he thought was due largely to the great bend made in the line of 
elevation of the Andes at this point, which hid ihe effect of con¬ 
verting a deep-seatqfi movement of the earth's crust into a violent 
crushing of the surface. Dr, Hector explained that the period 
of seventeen hours for the transmission of a wave across the 
Pacific Ocean was derived from observation in 1868^ when the 
commotion of the sea extended not only to New Zealand and 
Australia, but to Japan, Sandwich IUanda, oni t^e Cape of 
Good Hope. He agreed that earthquakes were wld&pread 
phenomena locally intensified, but it is the strong local convulsion 
that originates the oceanic waves. Such waves could npt keep 
pace with a tremor propagated through the solid flora qf the 
ocean, which travels at six. times greater speed and generate!! 
what k termed the fined wave. The ocean wave once generated 
would take ifs pwq time. Dr. Newman did nut Lhink wc had 
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jet sufficient datm to decide on the subject The depth of the 
ocean should be considered He could not agree with Mr. 
Carnithers that earthquakes extended over 10 large an extent of 
the ocean bed. The president said that the works of Darwin, 
Humboldt, and Mallctt on this Bubjcct, would be found interest* 
jn?. He agr ed with Dr Hector that we must look outside our 
globe for the primp causes of such disturbances, such as sun¬ 
spot®, influence of the moon, &c —Before the close of the meet¬ 
ing, Dr. Hector drrw alLention to several exhibits on the table, 
mo e especially to an albino of the New Zealand crow (C/auco/nts 
iw/je/Ml, and to a Tui [Prosthemadtra tut , Zel.) with brown 
plumage A fine aeries of Crustacea from the Californian coast, 
and a telecti n of the mo r e interesting fossils obtained during the 
past year by the Geological Department, were also exhib ted and 
explained, 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, October 15.—M. Teligotin the chair. 
— The following papers were read 1—On some applications of 
elliptic functions, by M. He mute—On the movements of Lhe 
apsides of the satellites of Saturn and on the determination of 
Lhe mass of the ring, by M. Tisserand,—On the non-trana- 
parence of incandescent iron and platinum, by M Govi He 
denies the assertion that iron raised to a red or white heat 
becomes transparent.—Employment of lime-water to fix fatty 
acids of feed-water of boilers in engines provided with surface- 
condensers, by M HeteL The fatty matters become fixed in 
insoluble combinations, so Lhat the water reaching the boiler is 
neutral or even slightly alkaline, containing only a calcareous 
soap and free glycerine, which is Inoffensive and non-adherent to 
the boiler.—On the ravages produced in the vines of Narbonna s 
by the disease of anthracnose, by M. Porte.—On the employ- 
meat of colza find rape, sown in vineyards to preserve the vine 
from frost, by MM Serr&s and Rerat. These seeds are sown in 
October or November, and by May, when the frosts are most 
to be feared, the plants have grown to more than a metre in 
height, 6 ,vin S ficKwl protection. When the frost is fairly gone 
the rape or colza is cut and the vines then grow with more vigour. 
—Reply to a former note by M Stephan on the discovery of the 
planet 174, by M. Watson.—On cases of reduction of Abelian 
functions to elliptic functions, by M. Hermite.— Formation of 
altylene at the expense of bromocitrapyrotartaric anhydride, by 
M. Bourgoin,—On dibromomethylcarbylamine, by M. Tcher- 
niak.—Researches on the physical constitution of the blood 
corpuscle, by M. Bechamp. He has succeeded in demon¬ 
strating the separate existence of an enveloping membrane by 
nourishing the corpuscles in a solution of fecula. The membrane 
is thus made both more resistant to the aclion of water, and more 
visible, while retaining its osmotic properties. The effects 
obtained in thus treating the blood of duck, &c., are minutely 
described.—On the organic dtbris contained in Lhe quartz and 
sdex of Roannais, by M. Renault —Researches on vegetable 
glycogcnesis, by M. Jodin. Inttr «/kj, the constant presence of 
certain sugar! in all champignons, proves the independence of 
the glycogenic function, and the chlorophyIlian function. 
Researches are desirable on the influences which cause the 
#■ cc haiimetnc quantity in leaves to vary, and the nature of 
the relation between these variations and the exercise of the 
chlorophyllian function, &c.—Researches on fatty bodies intro- 
duced fraudulently into butter, by M. Hussoa.—Relation 
between barometric variations and the sun's declination, by M. 
Poey. Low pressures follow exactly the course of the hud, 
while high pressures follow an oppusite course. The observations 
were made at the Observatory of Havana. 

Geneva 

Society of Physics and Natural History, July 5*—M. 
floret continued Lhe account of his researches on the polarisation 
Of quarts, carried on Ln conjunction with M Ed. Sarasin. A 
first aerie* of measurements of the solar light with a spectro¬ 
scope having a fluorescent eye-piece, had been extended as far as 
tbe Fraunhofer line R. In the new series, and iu order to carry 
(farther their observations on the ultra-violet part of lhe I 
spectrum, they operated upon the light proceeding from a strong 
induction discharge issuing between two points of cadmium. 
They determined the rotatory power of the quartz for eight of 
the principal lines of the ultra-violet spectrum of that metal, for 
Which M. Mucart has given the wave-lengths, and for two lines 
situated still farther beyond. TTieir experiments show that in 
these limits, much more extended, the liw of Boltzmann is con¬ 
firmed in * very satisfactory manner. It appears, however, 


necessary to add a third term to his formula,—Prof. SchU 
mumcated the results of his experiments on the contra 
presented by the diaphragm after its nerves have been ( 

M. H. Fol described observations made by him On the orq [ft w 
the follicle which surrounds the egg of ascidlana. It hat beat, 
wrongly supposed that the cellules of the follicles farm pi/t 0* 
the stroma of the ovary The cellules originate in the inteno 1 
of the young eggs at the surface of the germinative vesicle^ and 
traverse the whole thickness of the vitdlus to reach the surface 
of the ovula and detach themselves from it. This example of k 
singular a mode of formation of the follicular cellules is unique, 
50 far as knowh. in the animal kingdom. 

August 2.—Major Ed. Pictet presented the hydrographic chart 
of the Lake of Geneva, in ita south-west part, from Its line 
Coppet-Hermance to the exit of the Rhftne The form of the 
bed of lhe lake is defined by equidistant curves office metro, 
vertical distance. The work will be published as the first deve¬ 
lopment of on old investigation by Sir H. de la Beche.—Prnf, 
Collsdon has investigated new cases of lightnmg-stioke, whicl 
has confirmed his former conclusions on the effects of llrhtnmg 
upon trees One of the determining pauses of a stroke of lightning 
on a tree is the neighbourhood of a spring or of a subterranean 
sheet of water. That cause acts more powerfully than the relative 
height of different trees. He shows that most of the metallic 
wires used as lightning conductors are too slender ; he calculates 
that they ought to have a section of at least joo square milli¬ 
metres, 
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